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PUBLISHERS'  PREFACE. 


Xearly  four  years  ago  the  attention  of  the  publishers,  who  have  long  made  a  specialty 
of  this  class  of  work,  was  called  to  the  fact'  that  a  history  of  Essex  County  was  needed. 
After  mature  deliberation  the  work  was  planned,  and  its  compilation  commenced.  The  best 
literary  talent  in  this  section  of  the  commonwealth  for  this  csjtecial  work  was  engaged,  whose 
names  appear  at  the  head  of  their  respective  articles,  besides  many  other  writers  on  special 
topics.  These  gentlemen  approached  the  work  in  a  S])irit  of  impartiality  and  thoroughness, 
and  we  believe  it  has  been  tlieir  honest  endeavor  to  trace  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  territory  embodied  herein  from  that  period  when  it  was  in  tlie  undisputed  possession  of 
the  red  man  to  the  present^  and  to  place  before  the  reader  an  authentic  narrative  of  its  rise 
and  progress.  The  work  has  been  compiled  from  authenticated  and  original  sources,  and  no 
effort  spared  to  produce  a  history  which  should  prove  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  County 
represented. 

The  Puiu.isiiiojis. 

Philauelphia,  January  2-)tli,  18SS. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IXTRODITCTORY. 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  DAVIS. 

The  riymonth  Council— ilassacliMsetts  Colony — Colonial  Courts— Essox 
County  Created — County  Courts — Barristers — County  Officers — Law- 
yers. 

Ox  the  20th  of  April,  160G,  King  James  issued 
letters-patent  dividing  between  two  companies,  popu- 
l.arly  called  the  Northern  and  Southern  Virginia 
companies,  a  strip  of  land  one  hundred  miles  wide 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  extending 
from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  a  territory  which  then  went  under  the 
name  of  Virginia,  so  called  after  Elizabeth,  the  virgin 
Queen.  The  Southern  Company  was  composed  of 
knights,  gentlemen,  merchants  and  adventurers  of 
Iy)ndon,and  received  a  grant  of  all  the  lands  between 
the  thirty-fourth  and  forty-first  degrees,  while  the 
Northern  Company  was  composed  of  persons  of  the 
Rarae description  in  Bristol,  Exeter  and  Plymouth,  and 
received  a  grant  of  the  lands  between  the  thirty-eighth 
and  forty-fifth  degrees.  That  portion  lying  between 
the  thirty-eiirhth  and  forty-first,  which  was  included 
ill  both  grunts,  was  open  to  the  company  first  occu[)y- 
iiig  it;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  neither  company 
phould  make  a  settlement  within  one  hundred  miles 
of  any  previous  settlement  of  the  other  company.  On 
the  Sd  of  November,  1020,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and 
]m  a-ssociates,  the  members  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
Company,  received  a  new  patent,  which  passed  the 
Kc^al  on  the  3d  of  the  following  .July,  under  the 
title  of  "The  council  established  at  Plymouth,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting,  ordering,  ruling 
and  governing  of  New  England  in  America."  Uqder 
tlii-i  patent  the  company  was  authorized  to  hold  terri- 
tor}'  extending  from  sea  to  sea,  and  in  breadth  from 
the  fortieth  to  the  forty-eighth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude. This  patenf  or  charter  conferred  pf)wer  to  make 
law^,  appoint  Governors  and  other  ofiiccrs,  and  gener- 
ally to  establish  all  necessary  forms  of  government. 


On  the  19th  of  March,  1627-28,  the  Plymouth  coun- 
cil granted  a  patent  to  Sir  John  Roswell,  Sir  John 
Young,  Thomas  Southcoat,  John  JJumplircy,  John 
Endicott  and  Simon  Whitcomb,  covering  a  territory 
extending  from  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimac 
River  to  three  miles  south  of  the  Charles  River.  This 
patent  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  letters-patent  un- 
der the  broad  seal  of  England,  issued  on  the  4th  of 
March,  in  the  following  year.  Sir  Henry  Roswell, 
Sir  John  Young  and  Thomas  Southcoat  subsequently 
sold  their  interest  to  .John  Winthrop,  Isaac  Johnson, 
Matthew  Cradock,  Tliomas  GotF  and  Sir  Richard  Sal- 
tonstall,  who,  with  J(jhn  Humphrey,  John  Endicott 
and  Simon  Whitcomb,  the  remaining  original  pat- 
entees, formed  a  new  association.  The  pecuniary  in- 
terests of  the  company  were  managed  in  England,  and 
Matthew  Cradock,  wlio  had  been  named  in  the  charter 
by  the  King  as  Governor,  was  there  chosen  to  that  ol- 
fice.  John  Endicott  was,  however,  sent  out  in  the 
summer  of  1G28,  and  began  a  plantation  at  Salem. 
The  charter  was  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  being 
sent  to  Endicott  and  the  other  brought  to  New  Eng- 
land by  Winthrop  in  1G30.  By  this  charter  a  corpo- 
ration was  created  under  the  name  of  "the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  Eng- 
land," and  twenty-six  persons  were  named  in  it  as  the 
patentees.  It  provided  that  the  oiliccrs  should  consist 
of  a  Governor,  Deputy-Governor  and  eighteen  assist 
ants,  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  freemen  at  the 
General  Court  to  be  held  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
Easter  term.  The  General  Court,  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  assistants  and  freemen,  was  to  be  held  four 
times  in  each  year,  and  by  it  officers  were  to  be  chosen 
and  laws  and  ordinances  enacted. 

Mr.  Endicott  was  chosen  Governor  by  the  colony 
after  its  arrival  at  Salem,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  1(529, 
the  character  and  i^lans  of  the  associates  in  England 
having  been  changed  and  an  extensive  emigration 
been  set  on  foot,  .John  Winthrcji  was  chosen  Governor 
in  ICngland,  and  John  Huniplirey  De])Uly-Governor. 
•Winthrop  sailed  in  April,  1G30,  and  arrived  in  Mas- 
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sachusetts  Bay  ou  the  12th  of  June,  at  once  assuming 
power  as  Governor  under  the  charter,  which  he  had 
brought  with  him.  Tlie  first  General  Court  was  held 
at  J?oston,  October  10th,  and  at  its  first  session  the 
freemen  of  which  it  was  composed  made  an  important 
change  in  the  form  of  government  contemplated  in 
the  charter,  surrendering  to  the  assistants  the  election 
of  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor ;  to  the  Governor 
and  deputy  and  assistants  the  enactment  of  laws,  reserv- 
ing to  themselves  only  the  election  of  the  assistants. 
Soon  after,  however,  they  resumed  the  jJrivilege  of 
choosing  the  Governor  and  deputy  as  well  as  the  as- 
sistants, and  in  163G  the  General  Court  also  assumed 
the  exclusive  power  of  making  the  laws.  In  1G34,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  convening  the 
whole  body  of  freemen,  a  law  was  passed  providing 
for  the  choice  of  delegates  with  all  the  powers  of  the 
freemen,  except  those  relating  to  the  election  of  offi- 
cers. For  this  election  the  whole  body  of  freemen 
met  annually  in  the  meeting-house  in  Boston  ;  but  the 
inconvenience  of  this  arrangement  was  felt  also,  and 
it  was  provided  that  Salem,  Ipswich,  Newbury,  Sau- 
gus,  Weymouth  and  Hingham  might  retain  as  many 
of  their  freemen  at  home  at  the  annual  elections  as 
the  safety  of  the  towns  required,  and  that  the  votes  of 
tliese  might  be  sent  by  proxy.  A  general  law  was  af- 
terwards passed  to  the  same  effect,  applicable  to  all  the 
freemen  in  all  the  towns. 

At  first  the  assistants  and  deputies  met  together; 
but  in  1 G44, — in  consequence  of  a  dispute  in  which  the 
deputies  claimed  that  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole 
court  should  rule,  while  the  assistants  claimed  con- 
current jurisdiction, — it  was  finally  agreed  that  the 
two  branches  should  sit  apart,  and  that  each  should 
have  a  negative  on  the  other.  The  Governor  presided 
at  the  Court  of  Assistants,  and  a  new  office  of  Speaker 
was  established  for  the  Deputies'  Court. 

Until  1030  the  whole  judicial  power  was  vested  in 
the  Court  of  Assistants.  In  that  year,  on  the  9th  of 
September,  it  was  enacted  that  "  for  as  much  as  the 
businesses  of  the  ordinary  Court  of  Assistants  are  so 
much  increased  as  they  cannot  be  despatclicd  in  such 
season  as  were  fit,  it  is  tlicrefore  ordered  that  such  of 
the  magistrates  as  shall  reside  in  or  near  to  Boston,  or 
any  five,  four  or  three  of  them,  the  Crovernor  or  Dep- 
uty to  be  one,  shall  have  power  to  assemble  together 
upon  the  last  fifth  day  of  the  eighth,  eleventh,  second 
and  fifth  months  every  year,  and  then  and  there  to 
hear  and  determine  all  civil  causes,  whereof  tlie  debt 
or  trespass  and  damages  shall  not  exceed  twenty 
pounds,  and  all  criminal  causes,  not  extending  to  life 
or  member  or  banishment,  according  tx)  the  course  of 
the  Court  of  Assistants,  and  to  summon  juries  out  of 
the  neighbor  tfjwns,  and  the  marshal  or  necessary 
officers  are  to  give  their  attendance  as  at  other 
courts.'' 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1(535-.3G  it  had  already  been  en. 
acted  that  "there  shall  be  four  courts  kept  every 


quarter, — one  at  Ipswich,  to  which  Newbury  shall  be- 
long; two  at  Salem,  to  which  Saugus  shall  belong; 
two  at  Newtown,  to  which  Charlton,  Concord,  Medford 
and  Watcrton  shall  belong;  four  at  Boston,  to  which 
Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Weymouth  and  Hingham  sliall 
belong. 

"  Every  of  these  courts  shall  be  kept  by  such  mag- 
istrates as  shall  be  dwelling  in  or  near  the  said  towns, 
and  by  such  other  persons  of  worth  as  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  appointed  by  the  General  Court,  so  as  no 
court  shall  be  kept  without  one  magistrate  at  the 
least,  and  that  none  of  the  magistrates  be  excluded 
who  can  and  will  intend  the  same;  yet  the  General 
Court  shall  appoint  which  of  the  magistrates  shall 
specially  belong  to  every  of  the  said  court.  Such 
persons  as  shall  be  joined  as  associates  to  the  magis- 
trates in  the  said  court  shall  be  cliosen  by  the  General 
Court  out  of  a  greater  number  of  such  as  the  several 
towns  shall  nominate  to  them,  so  as  there  may  be  in 
every  of  the  said  courts  so  many  as  (with  the  magis- 
trates) may  make  five  in  all.  These  courts  shall  try 
all  civil  causes  whereof  the  debt  or  damage  shall  not 
exceed  ten  pounds,  and  all  criminal  causes  not  C(jn- 
ceruing  life,  member  or  banishment.  And  if  any  per- 
son shall  find  himself  grieved  with  the  sentence  of 
any  of  the  said  courts,  he  may  appeal  to  the  next 
great  Quarter  Court,  provided  that  he  put  in  sufficient 
caution  to  present  his  appeal  with  effect,  and  to  abide 
the  sentence  of  the  magistrates  in  the  said  great 
Quarter  Court,  who  shall  see  that  all  such  that  shall 
bring  any  appeal  without  just  cause  be  exemplarily 
punished. 

"There  shall  be  four  great  Quarter  Courts  kept 
yearly  at  Boston  by  the  Governor  and  the  rest  of  the 
magistrates;  the  first  the  first  Tuesday  in  the  fourth 
month,  called  June;  the  second  the  first  Tuesday  in 
September;  the  third  the  first  Tuesday  in  December; 
the  fourth  the  first  Tuesday  in  the  first  month,  called 
March." 

It  nuist  be  remembered  that  the  term  magistrate 
was  synonymous  with  tluit  of  assistant,  and  that  there- 
fore, under  these  various  enactments,  the  assistants 
retained  judicial  power.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1G36, 
the  following  magistrates  and  other  persons  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Court  to  hold  the  courts  re- 
ferred to  in  the  above  enactment  of  the  previous 
March,  to  wit:  For  Salem  and  Saugus,  John  Humphrey, 
John  Endlcott,  magistrates  or  assistants.  Captain 
Turner,  Mr.  Scrugge  and  Mr.  Townsend  Bishopp,  asso- 
ciates, and  Ralph  Fogg,  clerk  ;  for  Ipswich  and  New- 
bury, Thomas  Dudley,  Richard  Dummer,  Simon  Brad- 
street,  magistrates,  and  Mr.  Saltonstall  and  j\Ir.  Spen- 
cer, associates,  and  Robert  Lord,  clerk  ;  for  Newtown, 
Charlestown,  Medford  aud  Concord,  John  Haynes, 
Roger  Harlakenden,  Increase  Nowell,  magistrates, 
and  Mr.  Beecher  and  Mr.  Feakes,  associates  ;  for 
Boston,  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Weymouth  and  Hing- 
ham, Richard  15eHingluuu,  William  Coddingtou,  mag- 
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istrates,  and  Israel  Stoughton,  William  Hutchinson 
and  \ViHiam  Heath,  associates.  Under  this  law  the 
first  Quarter  Court  of  Salem  "svas  held  June  27,  1636, 
and  the  records  of  that  session  are  well-preserved  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Court  Eecords  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  courts  in  Salem.  At  that  court  one 
magistrate,  John  Endicott,  and  three  commissioners — 
Nathaniel  Turner,  Townsend  Bishopp  and  Thomas 
Scrugge — were  present.  The  following  certificate  is  a 
part  of  the  record : 

"Thes  three,  viz.,  cp.  Xathaaiel  Turner,  mr.  Tow- 
enshend  Bishop  and  rar.  Tho :  Scrugge,  did  the  day 
and  yeare  above  written  take  the  oath  of  Commis- 
sioners." 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1639,  it  w.as  en.acted  that  "  for 
the  more  speedy  dispatch  of  all  causes,  which  shall 
concern  strangers,  who  cannot  stay  to  attend  the  or- 
dinary courts  of  justice,  it  is  ordered  that  the  Governor 
or  deputy,  being  i^ssisted  with  any  two  of  the  magis- 
trates (whom  he  may  call  to  him  to  that  end),  shall  have 
power  to  hear  and  determine  (by  a  jury  of  twelve  men 
or  otherwise  as  is  used  in  other  courts)  all  causes  which 
shall  arise  between  such  strsngers,  or  wherein  any 
such  stranger  shall  be  a  party,  and  all  records  of  such 
proceedings  sh.nll  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  (ex- 
cept himself  be  one  of  the  said  magistrates,  who  shall 
assist  in  hearing  such  causes)  to  be  entered  as  trials 
in  other  courts  at  the  chargo  of  the  parties.  This 
order  to  continue  till  the  General  Court  in  the  seventh 
month  come  twelve  month  and  no  longer." 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1641,  it  wits  enacted  that 
"  whereas  it  is  desired  by  this  Court  to  ease  the  coun- 
try of  all  unnecessary  travels  and  charges,  it  is  or- 
dered that  there  shall  be  four  Quarter  Courts  kept 
yearly  by  the  magistrates  of  Ipswich  and  Salem,  with 
such  others  to  be  joined  in  commission  with  tlicin  as 
this  Court  shall  appoint,  not  hindering  any  other 
magistrates  that  will  help  them ;  this  order  to  take 
effect  after  the  next  Quarter  Courts  shall  be  ended  at 
Salem  and  Ii)swich,  two  of  these  Quarter  Courts  to  be 
kejit  nt  Salem  and  the  other  two  at  Ipswich  ;  the  first  i 
Court  l<)  he  kept  tlie  last  thinl  day  of  tlie  scventli 
month  at  Ipswich  (and  the  next  at  the  same  time  the 
former  Courts  were),  the  next  quarter  at  Salem,  the 
tliird  quarter  at  Ipswich,  the  fourth  at  Salem,  and  the 
magistrates  of  Ipswich  and  Salem  to  attend  every  of 
tliese  Courts,  but  no  jurymen  to  be  warned  from  Ips- 
wich to  Salem,  nor  from  Salem  to  Ipswich  ;  to  each  of 
these  places  a  grand  jury  shall  be  warned  once  a  year, 
and  these  Courts  to  have  the  same  power  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  causes  the  Court  of  Assistants  hath  at 
IViston,  except  trials  for  life,  limbs  or  banishment, 
which  are  wholly  reserved  to  Boston  Court;  provided 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  appeal  from  any  of  these  Courts 
to  lioston.  And  it  shall  be  in  the  liberty  of  any  plain- 
tiff that  hath  an  action  of  ab'jve  an  hundred  pounds 
principal  debt  to  try  his  cause  in  any  of  these  Courts 
or  at  lioston  ;  the  fines  of  these  Courts  to  defray  tlie 


charges  of  the  same,  and  the  overplus  to  be  returned 
to  the  treasurer  for  tlie  public.  And  Salisbury  and 
Hampton  are  joined  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Ipswich,  and 
each  of  them  to  send  a  grand  juryman  once  a  year  to 
Ipswich," 

These  enactments  show  the  precise  arrangement 
and  distribution  of  judicial  powers  at  the  time  of  the 
division  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  into  counties,  in 
1643.  On  the  10th  of  May  in  that  year  it  was  enacted 
that  "the  whole  plantation  within  this  jurisdiction  is 
divided  into  four  shires,  to  wit : 

"KssEx  SmUE. — Salem,  Linn,  Eiion,  Ipsvvicli,  Rowley,  Newbury, 
Gloucester  and  Cliochicawick. 

"JIinDLESEX. — Charle.stown,  Cnnibri'I^e,  Watertown,  Sudbury,  Cufi- 
cord,  Woburn,  Medfurd,  Linu  Village. 

"Suffolk. — Boston,  Iloxbury,  Dorchester,  Dedliam,  Braiiitree,  Wey- 
mouth, Hingham,  Nant4\8ket. 

"Norfolk. — Salisbury,  Hamilton,  Haverhill,  Exeter,  Dover,  Straw- 
berry Bank." 

Tliese,  of  course,  were  at  that  time  all  the  incor- 
porated towns  in  the  Massachusetts  Colon^^  In  the 
shire  of  Essex,  Salem  was  incorporated  .lune  24, 1629, 
as  a  town,  and  March  23,  1836,  as  a  city;  Lynn,  in 
November,  1637,  as  a  town,  and  April  10,  1850,  as  a 
city;  Enon  (afterwards  'Wenham),  was  incorporated 
M.ay  10,  1643;  Ijiswich,  August  5, 1634;  Rowley,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1639;  Newbury,  May  6,  1635;  Gloucester, 
May  22,  1639,  as  a  town,  and  May  26,  1871,  as  a  city; 
and  Chochicawick  (afterwards  Andover),  May  6,  1646, 
after  the  incorporation  of  Essex  County, 

In  Middlesex,  Charlestown  was  incorporated  June 
24,1629;  Cambridge,  September  8, 1633;  Watertown, 
September  7, 1630 ;  .Sudbury,  September  4, 1639 ;  Con- 
cord, September  2,  1635;  Woburn,  M.ay  18,  1642; 
Medford,  September  28,  1630;  Linn  vilhage  (after- 
wards incorporated  as  Reading),  May  29,  1644. 

In  Sullblk,  lioston  was  incorporated  September  7, 
1630,  as  a  town,  and  February  23,  1822,  as  a  city; 
Roxbury,  Septeml)er  28,  1630,  as  a  town,  and  March 
12,  1846,  as  a  city,  and  annexed  to  Boston  June  1, 
1867;  Dorchester,  September  7, 1630,  and  annexed  to 
Boston  June  4,  1869;  Dcdliam,  September  8,  1636; 
nraintree,  Jlay  13,  1640;  Weymouth,  September  2, 
1635;  Hingham,  September  2,1635;  and  Nant.asket 
(afterwards  incorporated  as  Hull),  May  29,  1644. 

In  Norfolk,  Salisbury  was  incorporated  October  7, 
1640;  Hampton,  September  4,  1639;  Haverhill  in 
1645,  as  a  town,  and  March  10, 1869,  as  a  city ;  Exeter 
and  Dover  and  Strawberry  Bank  (now  Portsmoutli) 
became  afterwards  a  part  of  New  Hampshire. 

In  addition  to  the  towns  above  mentioned  as  a  part 
of  Essex  County,  Amesbury  was  incorporated  April 
29,  1668;  Boxford,  August  12, 1685;  Beverly,  October 
14,  1668;  Bradford,  in  1675;  Danvers,  1757;  E.ssex, 
1819;  Georgetown,  1888;  Groveland,  1850 ;  Hamilton, 
1792 ;  Lawrence,  incorporated  as  a  town  April  17, 
1847,  and  as  a  city  Jlarcli  21,  1853;  Lynnfield,  July 
3,  1782;  Manchester,  May  14, 1645 ;  Marblchead,  M.ay 
2,  1649;  Merrimac,  April  11, 1876;  Metliuen,  Decern- 
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berS,  172.5;  MkMleton,  June  20, 1728;  Naliant,  March 
29,  1853;  Xewburvport,  January  28,  17(34,  as  a  town, 
and  May  24,  1852,  as  a  city;  North  Andover,  April 
7,  1S55 ;  "West  Newbury,  as  Parsons,  February  18, 

1819,  and  under  its  present  name  June  14, 1820 ;  Pea- 
body,  March  IS,  1855,  as  South  Danvers,  and  its 
present  name  given  April  13,  1808;  Rockport,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1S40 ;  Saugus,  February  17,  1S15 ;  South 
Danvers,  May  IS,  1855  ;  Swampscott,  May  21,  1852; 
Topsfield,  October  IS,  1G50 ;  West  Newbury,  June  14, 

1820.  As  the  towns  of  Amesbury,  Haverhill  and 
Salisbury  were  the  only  towns  in  Norfolk  Couiity, 
outside  of  the  territory  of  New  Hampshire,  which 
became  a  royal  province  iu  1679,  tiie  following  act 
was  passed  by  the  General  Court  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1679-80: 

"  This  Court  being  sensible  of  the  great  inconvenience  and  cliarge  that 
it  will  be  to  Salisbury,  Haverhill  ami  Amesbury  to  continue  their  County 
Court,  now  some  of  the  towns  of  Xorfulk  are  taken  olT,  and  considering 
that  tbc^e  towns  did  formerly  belong  to  l\ssex  County,  and  attended  at 
K-«ex  courts,  do  order  that  tluso  towns  that  arc  left  bo  again  Joined  to 
>lssex  and  attend  public  business  at  Kssex  courts,  there  to  implead  and  be 
impleaded,  as  occasion  shall  be ;  their  records  of  lands  being  still  to  be 
kept  in  some  one  of  their  own  towns  on  tho  North  of  Merrimack,  and 
all  i>er9on5  according  to  course  of  law  are  to  attend  in  Essex  County." 

By  this  act  Norfolk  County,  as  incorporated  in 
]G4o,  was  extinguished,  to  be  revived  in  another  sec- 
tion of  the  State  by  an  act  of  incorporation  dated 
March  26,  1793.  The  act  above  quoted  alludes  to  a 
former  union  of  Amesbury,  Haverhill  and  Salisbury 
with  Essex,  which  never  actually  existed.  The  allu- 
sion is  probably  to  old  court  connections,  wliich 
existed  before  the  incorporation  of  tiie  county,  in  1643. 
Amesbury  was  a  j^art  of  the  old  town  of  Salisbury, 
Boxford  of  the  old  town  of  Rowley,  Beverly  a  part  of 
Salem  and  afterwards  of  Danvers,  Bradford  a  part  of 
]lowley,  Danvers  a  part  of  Salem,  Essex  a  part  of 
Ipswich,  Georgetown  a  part  of  Rowley,  Groveland  a 
part  of  Bradford  and  Boxford,  Hamilton  a  part  of 
Ipswich,  Lawrence  a  part  of  Andover,  North  Andover 
and  3Iethuen,  Lynnfield  a  part  of  Lynn,  Manchester 
a  part  of  Salem,  ^larblehead  a  part  of  S;ilem,  Jlei  ri- 
mac  Ji  part  of  Amesbury,  Methueu  a  part  of  1  luverhill, 
^liddlcton  a  part  of  Salem,  Topsfield,  Boxford  and 
Andover,  Nahant  a  part  of  Lynn,  Newburyport  a  part 
of  Newbury,  North  Andover  a  part  of  Andover,  Pea- 
bod}"  formerly  South  Danvers  and  a  part  of  Danvers, 
Rockport  a  ]»art  of  Gloucester,  Saugus  a  part  of  Lynn 
and  Chelsea,  Swampscott  a  part  of  Lynn  and  Salem, 
Topsfield  was  New  Meadows,  "Wenhain  was  En  on, 
mentioned  in  the  act  incorporating  the  county ;  and 
West  Newbury  was  a  part  of  Newbury,  incorporated 
as  Parsons  and  changed  to  its  present,  name  ,Tune  14, 
1820. 

Since  the  addition  to  the  county  of  the  towns  of 
Amesbury,  Salisbury  and  Haverhill,  in  1679-80,  the 
only  change  in  the  boundaries  of  the  county  is  that 
already  referred  to,  caused  by  the  annexation  of  a 
part  of  Chelsea,  in  Sutfolk  County,  to  SauguS.    On  the 


22d  of  February,  1841,  it  was  enacted  that  "so  much 
of  the  town  of  Chelsea,  with  the  inhabitants  therein, 
as  is  embraced  within  the  bounds  hereafter  named  is 
hereby  set  off  from  said  town  of  Chelsea  and  annexed 
to  the  town  of  Saugus,  to  wit :  beginning  at  the  south- 
erly side  of  the  Newburyport  turnpike  on  Maiden  line 
and  running  south  26  east  51  rods  and  18  links  on 
said  JMalden  line  to  a  stake  and  stones;  thence  north 
52  east  to  Saugus  lino;  thence  by  the  line  of  Saugus 
South  Reading  and  IMalden  to  the  bounds  first  men- 
tioned; provided,  however,  that  the  inhabitants  thus 
set  off  shall  be  holdcn  to  pay  all  taxes  heretofore 
assessed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  act  had  not 
been  passed;  provided,  also,  that  all  persons  who 
shall  have  gained  a  settlement  upon  said  territory, 
and  who  are  now  chargeable  to  the  said  town  of 
Chelsea,  shall  remain  and  continue  to  be  supported 
by  said  town  of  Chelsea,  saving  and  excepting  one 
John  Burrell,  who  shall  hereafter  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  and  shall  hereafter  be  supported  by  said 
town  of  Saugus. 

"If  any  persons  who  have  gained  a  legal  settlement 
in  said  tfiwn  of  Chelsea  by  a  residence  on  said  terri- 
tory, or  by  having  been  proprietors  of  any  part 
thereof,  or  who  may  desire  such  settlement  from  any 
such  residents  or  proprietors,  shall  come  to  want  and 
stand  in  need  of  relief  and  support,  they  shall  be 
relieved  and  supported  by  the  said  town  of  Saugus  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  gained  a  settlement 
in  said  town.'' 

Essex  County,  of  which  Salem,  Lawrence  and  New- 
buryport are  the  shires,  is  situated  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  Massacliusetts,  and  is  bounded  on  the  nortli- 
east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  southeast  hy  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  on  the  southwest  by  SuHblk  and 
Middlesex  Counties,  and  on  the  northwest  by  New 
Hampshire.  It  contains  about  five  hundred  square 
miles  of  territory,  traversed  by  the  Merrimac  River, 
which  enters  the  county  between  Andover  and  Me- 
thuen  and  flows  into  the  ocean  at  Newburyport;  the 
Sliawshecn,  which  enters  the  Jlerrimac  at  Lawrence; 
the  Parlccr  River;  P>iiss  River,  navigable  to  Danvers- 
port;  and  the  Ipswicli  River,  which  is  navigable  to 
Ipswich.  The  business  of  the  county  is  chiefly  that 
of  manufactures  and  the  fislieries,  though  a  by  no 
means  insignificant  portion  of  its  inhabitants  gains  a 
liveliliood  from  agriculture  and  general  commerce. 
Statistics  relating  to  these  industries  will  be  included 
in  the  town  histories.  The  following  table  shows  the 
population,  valuation  and  number  of  schools  in  each 
town  according  to  the  last  published  returns  : 

I'Ol't  l.ATION.   VALUATION.  SI'MciiaS. 


Amesbury   4,4l«  ?1  ,.'-i(;;i,8:i5  lid 

Andover   5,711  5,n.s:.i,079  'iii 

Beverly   n,lSG  10,1711,780  X> 

lioxford                                                 8'10  r.5o,285  i; 

Bradford   .'5,100  l,3;iS,23n  10 

Danvers   7,018  3,701, ."i'.ir,  20 

Kssex   1,722  1H«,121  3 


I 


INTRODUCTORY. 


V 


PUIILIC 

POPCIJITION'. 

TAHTATION. 

SCHOOLS. 

  2,299 

1,018,494 

10 

C^>IK-e^t^T  

  21,713 

9,897,446 

80 

  2,272 

880,771 

10 

  S50 

CG2,433 

4 

  21,705 

11,018,280 

75 

  4,207 

2,097,482 

10 

  3S,S45 

20,670,044 

10-t 

  45,8G1 

25,056,583 

116 

  766 

504,496 

3 

  1,G3S 

3,827,635 

7 

  7,518 

3,964,927 

15 

  2,37S 

1,160,368 

14 

  4,507 

2,777,610 

19 

  899 

527,771 

i 

  G37 

6,52-1,440 

4 

  1,590 

1,059,405 

7 

  13,710 

8,321,954 

29 

2,020,179 

16 

7,188,290 

33 

  3,SS8 

2,077,044 

14 

545,095 

7 

27,705,824 

84 

  4,840 

2,227,043 

21 

  2,855 

1,308,002 

13 

  2,471 

3,955,202 

10 

T.i|«ft.M  

  1,141 

700,875 

5  * 

  871 

540,277 

5 

  1,899 

1,159,471 

11 
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It  lias  been  already  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  counties,  in  l'34o,  judicial  jDower  was 
ve.-*tcd  in  the  General  Court,  the  Court  of  Assistants 
(or  Great  Quarter  Court)  the  Quarter  Courts  (held 
in  specified  towns)  and  the  Strangers'  Courts.  After 
the  formation  of  the  counties  the  above  courts  con- 
tinued, though  the  Strangers'  Courts  were  modified, 
and  the  Quarter  Courts,  in  their  respective  counties, 
were  called  Count}'  or  Inferior  Quarter  Courts.  It 
had  also  been  provided  by  an  act  passed  September 
0,  1G.39,  that  records  be  kept  of  all  wills,  administra- 
tions and  inventories,  of  every  marriage,  birth  and 
death,  and  of  all  men's  houses  and  lands.  It  had,  be- 
fore the  above  date,  been  provided  by  a  law  passed 
April  ],  1G34,  "that  the  constable  and  four  or  more 
of  llio  chiof  inhabitants  of  every  town  (to  bo  chosen 
by  all  the  freemen  there  at  some  meeting  there),  with 
the  advice  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  next  assistants, 
shall  make  a  surveying  of  the  houses,  backside,  corn- 
fields, mowing-ground  and  other  lands  iniiiroved  or 
inclosed  on,  granted  by  special  orders  of  the  court,  of 
every  free  inhabitant  there,  and  shall  enter  the  same 
in  a  book  (fairly  written  in  words  at  length,  and  not 
in  figures),  with  the  several  bounds  and  quantities  by 
the  nearest  estimation,  and  shall  deliver  a  transcript 
thereof  into  the  court  within  six  months  now  ngxt 
ensuing;  and  the  .same  .so  entered  and  recorded  shall 
be  a  sufficient  a.ssurance  to  every  such  free  inhabitant, 
]iiif  and  their  heirs  and  a.ssigns,  of  such  estate  of  in- 
heritance or  as  they  shall  have  in  any  such  houses, 
lands  or  frank  tenements.  The  like  course  shall  be 
taken  for  assurance  of  all  liouses  and  town  lots  of  all 
»u -  h  'M  shall  be  hereafter  enfranchised,  and  every 


sale  or  grant  of  such  houses  or  lots  as  shall  be,  from 
time  to  time,  entered  into  the  said  book  by  the  said 
constable  and  four  inhabitants  or  their  successors 
(who  shall  be  still  supplied  u]ion  death  or  removal), 
for  which  entry  the  purchasers  shall  pay  six  pence 
and  the  like  sum  for  a  copy  thereof  under  the  hands 
of  the  said  surveyors  or  three  of  them." 

A  further  provision  of  law  had  been  made  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1640,  as  follows: 

"For  avoiding  all  fraudulent  conveyaacee  and  that  every  man  may 
know  what  estate  or  interest  other  men  may  liavo  in  any  honses,  lands, 
or  other  hei'editamenta  tliey  are  to  deal  in,  it  is  therefore  ordered  that 
after  the  end  of  the  month  no  mortgage,  bargain,  sale,  or  grant,  here- 
after to  be  mode  of  any  houses,  lauds,  reuts,  or  other  hereditaments,  shall 
he  of  force  against  any  other  i)erson  except  the  grantor  and  his  heirs,  un- 
less the  same  he  recorded  as  is  hereafter  e.xprussed  ;  and  (liat  no  such 
bargain,  sale,  or  grant,  already  made  in  way  of  mortgage,  where  the 
grantor  remains  in  possession,  shall  bo  of  force  againet  any  other  but 
'  the  grantor  or  his  heirs,  except  the  .same  shall  be  entered  as  is  hereafter 
expressed,  within  one  month  after  the  end  of  this  court,  if  the  party  be 
within  this  jurisdiction,  or  also  within  three  months  after  he  shall  re- 
turn. And  if  any  such  grantor,  &c.,  bo  required  by  the  grantee,  &c.,  to 
make  an  acknowledgement  of  any  grant,  &c.,  by  him  made,  shall  refuse 
60  to  do,  it  shall  bo  in  the  power  of  any  magistrate  to  send  for  the  party 
so  refusing  and  commit  him  to  prison,  williout  bail  or  niaynepriso,  until 
he  shall  acknowledge  tlie  same. 

"  And  the  grantee  is  to  enter  his  caution  with  the  recorder,  and  this 
ehal!  save  his  interest  in  the  meantime  ;  and  if  it  bo  doubtful  whether  it 
be  the  deed  or  grant  of  the  party,  he  shall  be  bound  with  sureties  to  the 
next  court  and  the  caution  shall  remain  good  as  aforesaid. 

"  And  for  recording  of  all  such  bargains,  Ac,  it  is  further  ordered  that 
there  shall  be  one  appointed  at  Ipswich,  for  which  Mr.  Samuel  Symonds 
is  chosen  for  that  court,  to  enter  all  such  bargains,  sales,  &c.,  of  all  lands, 
Ac,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court ;  and  Mr.  Kmanuell  Downing 
is  chosen  in  like  sort  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Salem  ;  and  all 
the  rest  to  be  entered  by  Mr,  Stephen  Wintlirop,  the  recorder  at  Boston." 

The  recorder  was  the  clerk  of  the  court.  In  1G41 
it  was  provided  that  in  every  town  "  a  clerk  of  the 
writs"  should  be  appointed,  and  a  part  of  his  duties 
was  to  record  all  births  and  deaths,  and  yearly  de- 
liver to  the  recorder  of  the  court  a  trtiiiscript  thereof. 
It  was  also  provided  that  every  married  man  shall 
bring  a  certificate,  under  the  hand  of  the  magistrate 
who  married  him,  to  the  clerk  of  the  writs,  to  be  re- 
corded and  returned  by  him  to  the  recorder.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  how  extensive  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Court  was  nunle.  Aside  from  its  ordinary 
judicial  ]iowers,  it  had  charge  of  the  records  of  deeds 
of  probtite  matters  and  the  laying  out  of  highways, 
and  included  the  departments  now  held  by  the  judge 
and  register  of  probate,  the  register  of  deeds,  the 
clerk  of  the  courts  and  county  commissioners. 

With  regard  to  treasurers,  their  duties,  up  to  1054, 
were  performed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  whole  colony 
or  of  the  country,  as  he  was  called.  In  that  year  it 
was  provided  "that  henceforth  there  shall  be  treas- 
urers annually  chosen  in  every  county,  provided  thtit 
no  clerk  or  recorder  of  any  County  Court  shall  be 
chosen  treasurer  of  the  county."  The  oflicer  now 
called  sheriff  was,  in  the  days  of  the  colony,  called 
marshal.  There  was  a  marshal  of  the  General  Court 
alone  up  to  the  formation  of  the  counties,  in  1G43, 
and  after  that  date  each  court  apparently  ai)pointed 
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its  own  marshal,  though  it  is  possible  that  even  be- 
fore that  time  every  Quarter  Court  had  its  own  of- 
ficer bearing  that  name.  So  far  as  Essex  County  is 
coucerned,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  {^resent  regis- 
try of  deeds  contains  the  entire  records  from  1638, 
and  that  the  original  probate  records  prior  to  1671 
are  to  be  found  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  courts, 
where  they  were  originally  kept.  The  registry  of 
probate  was  located  in  Ipswich  until  1851,  when,  un- 
der general  powers  conferred  by  law,  the  county  com- 
missioners removed  it  to  Salem. 

There  is  another  court  which  should  be  mentioned 
to  complete  the  colonial  judicial  system  so  far  as  it 
concerned  the  county.  On  the  6th  of  September, 
1638,  it  was  ordered  "  that  for  avoiding  of  the  coun- 
try's charge  by  bringing  small  causes  to  the  Court  of 
Assistants  that  any  magistrate  iu  the  town  where  he 
may  hear  and  determine  by  his  discretion  all  causes 
wherein  the  debt,  or  trespass,  or  damage,  etc.,  doth 
not  exceed  twenty  shillings,  and  in  such  town  where 
no  magistrate  dwells,  the  General  Court  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  nominate  three  men;  two  thereof  shall 
have  like  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  such  ac- 
tions under  twenty  shillings ;  and  if  any  of  the  parties 
shall  find  themselves  grieved  with  any  such  end  or 
sentence,  they  may  appeal  to  the  next  Quarter  Court, 
or  Court  of  Assistants.  And  if  any  jierson  shall 
bring  any  such  action  to  the  Court  of  Assistants  be- 
fore he  hath  endeavored  to  have  it  ended  at  home 
(as  in  this  order  is  appointed),  he  shall  lose  his  action 
and  pay  the  defendant's  costs."  The  jurisdiction  of 
this  petty  court  was  afterwards  extended  to  matters 
involving  a  sum  not  exceeding  forty  shillings.  It 
should  be  added,  however,  concerning  this  petty 
court,  that  the  selectmen  of  a  town  were  authorized 
to  try  ofiFences  against  their  own  by-laws  where  the 
penalty  did  not  exceed  twenty  shillings,  provided  the 
by-laws  did  not  extend  to  anything  criminal.  They 
■were  also  competent  to  try  cases  where  only  one 
magistrate  lived  in  a  town  and  he  was  an  interested 
party,  and  where  there  was  no  magistrate  and  one  or 
nioro  of  tho  coumiissioiiors  were  concerned. 

Up  to  1685  the  judicial  system  of  Massachusetts 
Colony  and  its  counties  remained  as  has  been  traced 
above,  as  follows:  1st,  the  General  Court  with  legisla- 
tive powers  and  a  limited  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
the  Court  of  Assistants ;  2d,  the  Court  of  Assistants 
or  Great  Quarter  Court,  with  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  all  criminal  ca.ses  involving  neither  life,  limb  nor 
banishment,  and  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
County  Courts  in  civil  cases  involving  not  more 
than  one  hundred  pounds,  and  appellate  jurisdiction 
from  the  County  Courts;  3d,  the  County  Courts  or 
Inferior  Quarter  Courts,  withjurisdiction  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  except  crises  of  divorce  and 
crime?  involving  life,  limb  or  banishment,  having 
power  to  summon  grand  and  petit  jurors,  and  to  ap- 
point their  own  clerks  and  other  necessary  oificers,  to 


lay  out  highways,  license  taverns,  to  see  that  aj^roper 
ministry  was  supported,  to  prove  wills,  grant  admin- 
istration and  have  general  control  of  matters  in  pro- 
bate, and  have  appellate  jurisdiction  I'rom  the  Commis-' 
sioners'  Courts;  4th,  Strangers'  Courts,  held  at  first  by 
the  Governor  or  Deputy-Governor  and  two  magis- 
trates, or,  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor  and  deputy 
by  three  magistrates  with  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the 
County  Courts  so  far  as  strangers  are  concerned,  where 
judgments  were  final ;  5th,  Petty  Commissioners'  or 
Selectmen's  Courts  in  the  various  towns. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1684,  a  judgment  vacating  the 
colonial  charter  was  issued,  and  a  copy  was  received 
by  the  colonial  secretary,  Edward  Rawson,  on  the  2d 
of  July  in  the  next  year.  Joseph  Dudley  was  there- 
upon appointed,  by  the  King,  President  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  the  Narra- 
ganset  country,  and  received  the  commission  May 
15,  1686.  The  Council  appointed  by  the  King  were 
Simon  Bradslreet,  Robert  Mason,  John  Fitz  Win- 
throp,  John  Pynchon,  Peter  Bulkley,  Edward  Ran- 
dolph, Wait  Winthrop,  Richard  Wharton,  John 
Usher,  Nathaniel  Saltoustall,  Bartholomew  Gedney, 
Jonathan  Tyng,  Dudley  Bradstreet,  John  Hicks  and 
Edward  Tyng,  of  whom  Simon  and  Dudley  Brad- 
street  and  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  declined.  The 
Governor  and  Council  possessed  no  legislative  power, 
except  to  establish  such  courts  as  might  be  necessary. 
They  were  a  court  of  themselves  for  the  trial  of  causes, 
and  had  authority  to  appoint  judges.  They  estab- 
lished a  Superior  Court,  with  three  sessions  a  year,  at 
Boston,  and  "  Courts  of  Pleas  aiid  Sessions  of  the  Peace  " 
in  the  several  counties.  The  President  assumed 
probate  jurisdiction,  but  in  some  counties  appointed 
judges  of  probate.  William  Stoughton  was  appointed 
to  preside  in  the  County  Courts  of  Middlesex,  Suf- 
folk and  Essex,  and  John  Richards  and  Simon  Lynde 
were  appointed  his  assistants.  These  appointments 
wore  made  July  26,  1686.  Appeals  could  be  taken 
from  these  courts  to  the  President  andCounc.il. 

But  the  administration  of  Dudley  was  of  short  du- 
ration. Governor  Andros  arrived  in  Boston  on  the 
19th  of  December,  1686,  and  as  Governor  assumed 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  New  England,  includ- 
ing the  Plymouth  Colony,  which  was  not  included  in 
the  commission  of  Dudley.  He  appointed  tliirty-nine 
members  of  his  Council,  and  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil possessed  the  exclusive  power  of  making  and  eice- 
cuting  the  laws,  subject  to  royal  approval.  He  gave 
to  justices  of  the  peace  civil  jurisdiction  in  cases  not 
affecting  lands  and  not  involving  a  sum  exceeding 
forty  shillings.  He  established  next  the  "  Quarterly 
Sessions  Court,"  held  by  the  several  justices  in  their 
respective  counties,  and  next  an  "Inferior  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,"  to  be  held  in  each  county  by  a  judge 
assisted  by  two  or  more  justices  of  the  county.  Their 
jurisdiction  was  limited  to  cases  in  which  not  more 
than  ten  j)Ouiids  were  involved  and  no  question  of 
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freehold,  except  in  Boston,  where  the  limit  was  twenty 
pounds.  Above  these  courts  was  the  Superior  Court 
of  Judicature,  iu  which  no  action  could  be  com- 
menced involving  less  than  ten  pounds,  unless  it  re- 
lated to  a  question  of  freehold,  and  which  was  to  be 
held  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Charlestowu,  Plymouth, 
Bristol,  Newport,  Salem,  Ipswich,  Portsmouth,  Fal- 
mouth, Northampton  and  Springfield.  Joseph  Dud- 
ley was  appointed  chief  justice  of  this  court. 

In  1(391  a  new  charter  was  issued,  embracing  Mas- 
sachusetts, Plymouth,  Maine,  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
intervening  territory  in  one  government,  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England."  This  charter  reached  Boston  May 
14,  1G02,  and  under  its  provisions  the  government 
consisted  of  a  Governor,  Deputy-Governor  and  secre- 
tary appointed  by  the  King,  and  assistants  or  Coun- 
cilors chosen  by  the  General  Court,  and  a  House  of 
Kepresentatives  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The 
Governor  had  the  power  of  veto,  and  all  acts  and 
elections  by  the  General  Court  must  be  transmitted^to 
]",iigland  and  ajiproved  or  disallowed  by  the  King. 
The  (iencral  Court  was  authorized  "to  erect  and 
ton.«titute  judicatories  and  courts  of  records  or  other 
courUs,"  and  the  Governor  and  Council  could  appoint 
tidgft^,  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace  and  other  officers 
of  the  courts.  The  regulation  and  management  of 
probate  matters  were  given  to  the  Governor  and 
Cfjuncil,  and  delegated  by  them  to  judges  in  each 
county.  Under  this  charter  the  General  Court  no 
longer  po.ssessed  judicial  power.  The  first  court  es- 
tablished under  the  charter  was  a  special  Court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  organized  by  Governor  William 
Pbipps,  the  first  Governor  of  the  province,  before  any 
aw  had  been  passed  authorizing  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  trying,  chielly  in  Essex  County,  persons  charged 
with  witchcraft.  On  the  2d  of  June,  1(;92,  the  Gov- 
ernor issued  his  commission  appointing  Wm.  Stough- 
lon  chief  justice,  and  Xathaniel  Saltonstall  (who  de- 
clined and  was  succeeded  by  Jonathan  Curwin), 
John  Kii'liards,  Bartlu)lon\cw  Gedney,  AVait  Win- 
tlirop,  .Samuel  Scwall  and  Peter  Sergeant  associate 
justices ;  Stephen  Sewall,  clerk ;  Thomas  Newton, 
attorney-general  (succeeded  July  22d  by  Anthony 
Checkley);  George  Corwin,  sheriff.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  this  court  was  held  at  Salem  on  the  2d  of 
June,  1C'J2,  and  its  last  meeting  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
len)ber  following,  after  which  the  court  was  dissolved. 
During  this  time  the  expense  of  the  court  to  Essex 
C'jonty  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  and 
nineteen  persons  were  tried,  condemned  and  hung, 
and  one  was  pressed  to  death. 

On  the  2.iith  of  November,  1G92,  a  law  was  passed 
establishing  Courts  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  four 
Courts  or  (i'larter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  in  each  county, 
ati  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  each  county,  a 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature  for  the  whole  province, 
and  a  H  igU  Courtof  Chancery  for  the  province.  This  act 


was  disallowed.  On  the  19tli  of  June,  1697,  another 
act  was  passed  establishing  County  Courts,  which  was 
also  disallowed.  On  the  2f3th  of  June,  1G99,  three 
acts  were  passed,  establishing  in  each  county  a  Court 
of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  and  an  Inferior  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  a  Sui)erior  Court  of  Judicature 
for  the  province.  The  Court  of  General  Sessions  of 
the  Peace  was  authorized  to  be  held  at  specified 
times  and  places  "by  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the 
same  cotiuty,  who  are  hereby  em]iowered  to  hear  and 
determine  all  matters  relating  to  the  conservation  of 
the  peace  and  punishment  of  offenders. "  The  Infer- 
ior Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  to  be  held  at  specified 
times  and  places  "  by  four  substantial  persons,  to  be 
appointed  and  commissionated  as  justices  of  the  same 
court  in  each  county,  who  shall  have  cognizance  of 
all  civil  actions  arising  or  happening  within  such 
county,  jH-ovided  that  no  action  under  the  value  of 
forty  shillings  shall  be  brought  into  any  of  the  said 
Inferior  Courts,  unless  where  freehold  is  concerned  or 
upon  appeal  from  a  justice  of  the  peace."  The  Su- 
perior Court  of  Judicature  was  to  be  held  at  specified 
times  and  places  in  the  province,  by  "one  chief  jus- 
tice and  foitr  other  justices,  to  be  appointed  and  com- 
missionated for  the  same,  who  shall  have  cognizance 
of  all  pleas, — real,  personal  or  mixt, — as  well  as  all 
pleas  of  the  Crown  and  all  matters  relating  to  the 
conservation  of  the  peace  and  punishment  of  offend- 
ers," etc.  This  court  was  ordered  to  be  held  for  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  at  Boston,  on  the  first  Tuesdays  in 
November  and  May ;  for  the  county  of  Essex,  at 
Salem  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  November,  and  at 
Ipswich  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  May  ;  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  at  Cambridge  on  the  last  Tuesday  in 
July,  and  at  Charlestowu  on  the  last  Tuesday  in 
Janiutry ;  for  the  county  of  Hampshire,  at  Spring- 
field, on  the  second  Thursday  in  August;  for  the 
county  of  York,  at  Kittery,  on  the  Thursday  before 
the  Ipswich  court;  for  the  counties  of  Plymouth, 
Barnstable  and  Dukes  County,  at  Plymouth,  on  the 
last  Tuesday  in  March  ;  and  lor  the  county  of  Bristol, 
nt  Bristol,  on  the  secoiul  Tuesday  in  September. 

Jurisdiction  in  probate  matters  had,  during  the 
colonial  period,  been  exercised  by  the  common  law 
courts.  During  the  administration  of  Andros  it  was 
exercised  by  the  Governor,  but,  by  the  charter  of  the 
province,  it  was  conferred  on  the  Governor  aiul  Coun- 
cil. Claiming,  however,  the  power  of  substitution,  the 
Governor  and  Council  appointed  a  judge  of  probate  in 
each  county,  reserving  to  themselves  appellate  juris- 
diction. 

The  judges  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
for  Essex  County  were  as  follows  : 

Appointed  December  7,  1G92. — Bartholomew  Gednpy,  Siimuel  Apple- 
ton,  John  Ilatlicirne,  Jotiathiin  Corwin. 

IG'JO. — "Wni.  Browne,  in  place  of  Samuel  Applcton. 

1G98. — Daniel  I'oirce,  in  place  of  Bartlioloinow  Gedney,  deceased. 

1C!J9, — Suine  apjjointed. 
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1702. — Xatbaniel  Saltonstsll,  in  place  of  Jouiithaii  Corw  in  ;  Jouathan 
Corwin,  in  place  of  John  Hatliorne. 
ITOi. — John  Appleton,  in  place  of  Daniel  Peirce. 

1707.  — Thomas  Xoyes,  in  place  of  Nathaniel  Saltonstall. 

1708.  — John  Higginson,  in  place  of  Jonathan  Curwin,  appointed  to 
the  Superior  Court. 

1715. — Siuuuel  Brown,  in  place  of  his  father,  ^^'ra.  Browne. 
1720. — Jolin  Burrill,  in  place  of  John  Ilig^inson. 
1721-22. — Josiuh  AVulcott,  in  i>lace  of  John  Burrill. 
1729. — Timothy  Linall  anJ  John  Wainwright. 

1733. — Theophilus  Burrill  and  Thonms  Berry,  in  place  of  Samuel 
Brow-n  and  John  Appleton. 

1737. — Benjamin  Jlarston,  in  place  of  Theophilus  Burrill. 

1739. — Benjamin  Lynde,  in  place  of  John  Wainwright,  deceased. 

1745-46. — John  Choat,  in  place  of  Benjamin  Lynde,  tninsferred  to  the 
Superior  Court., 

1754. — Henry  Gibbs,  in  place  of  Timothy  Linall,  resigned ;  John 
Tasker,  in  place  of  Benjamin  Jlarston,  deceased. 

175G. — Benjamin  Pickman,  in  place  of  Thomas  Berry,  deceased. 

1759. — Caleb  Gushing,  in  place  of  Ueury  Gibbs,  deceased. 

17G1. — Stephen  Iligginson,  in  place  of  Benjamin  Pickman  ;  Nathaniel 
Hopes  and  Andrew  Oliver,  in  place  of  Stephen  Iligginson,  deceased, 
and  John  Tasker,  deceased. 

1766. — William  Bourn,  in  place  of  John  Choat. 

1770. — William  Browne,  in  place  of  Wiiliain  Bourn,  deceased. 

1772. — Peter  Frye,  in  place  of  Nathaniel  Kopes,  transferred  to  the 
Superior  Court. 

1775. — John  Lowell,  Caleb  Gushing,  Benjamin  Grestiloaf  and  Azor 
Orno. 

1779. — Caleb  Gushing,  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  John  Pickering,  Jr., 
Samuel  Hoi  ten. 

1782.—  Samuel  Phillips,  in  place  of  Caleb  Gushing. 

1798. — Ebenezer  March,  in  place  of  Benjamin  Greenleaf. 

179'J. — John  TreaJwell,  in  place  of  John  Pickering. 

1808. — Samuel  Holten  retired,  and  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
General  Court  of  Sessions. 

The  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  continued  un- 
til July  3,  1782,  when  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
was  established,  to  be  held  within  each  county  at  spec- 
ified times  and  places,  with  four  judges  appointed 
by  the  Governor  from  within  the  county. 

Those  in  the  above  list,  after  1779,  were  judges  of 
this  court.  This  court  continued  until  June  21,  1811, 
when  an  act  was  pa.ssed  providing  that  the  common- 
wealth, except  Dukes  County  and  the  county  of 
Nantucket,  should  be  divided  into  six  circuits,  as  fol- 
lows :  the  Middle  Circuit,  consisting  of  the  counties  ot 
Suffolk,  Essex  and  Middlesex ;  the  Western  Cir- 
cuit, consisting  of  the  counties  of  Worcester,  Hamp- 
shire and  P.erkshiro  ;  the  Southern  Circuit,  cou.sisling 
of  the  counties  of  Nortblk,  riymouth,  Bristol  and 
Barnstable;  the  Eastern  Circuit,  consisting  of  the 
counties  of  York,  Cumberland  and  Oxford;  the  sec- 
ond Eastern  Circuit,  con.sisting  of  the  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Kennebec  and  Somerset;  and  the  third 
Eastern  Circuit,  consisting  of  the  counties  of  Han- 
cock and  Washington.  It  further  provided  that 
there  shall  be  held  in  the  several  counties,  at  the 
times  and  places  now  appointed  for  holding  the 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  a  Circuit  Couri:  of  Common 
Pleas,  consisting  of  one  chief  justice  and  two  associ- 
ate justices,  to  whom  were  to  be  added  two  sessions 
justices  from  each  county,  to  sit  with  the  court  in 
their  county.  The  history  of  this  court  is  so  mingled 
with  that  of  the  General  Court  of  Sessions  that 
both  should  be  sketched  togetlier.    The  Court  of 


General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  remained  substantially 
the  same  during  the  provincial  period,  and  up  to 
June  19,  1807,  when  it  was  enacted  that  it  should 
consist  of  one  chief  justice,  or  first  justice,  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  associate  justices  for  the  several  coun- 
ties, to  be  apjiointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Council.  These  justices  were  to  act  as  tlie 
General  Court  of  Sessions  in  the  place  of  tlie  justices 
of  the  peace  in  each  county.  On  the  19th  of  June, 
1809,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  General  Court  of 
Sessions  were  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  two  years  later,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1811,  it 
was  enacted,  "  that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
December  next,  an  act  made  and  passed  the  19th  day  of 
June,  1809,  entitled  '  an  act  to  transfer  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Courts  of  Sessions  to  the  Courts  of  Com-' 
mon  Pleas,'  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed, 
and  that  all  acts,  or  parts  of  acts,  relative  to  the 
Courts  of  Sessions  wliicli  were  in  force  at  the  time  the 
act  was  in  force  which  is  hereby  repealed,  be  and  the 
same  are  hereby  revived  from  and  after  the  said  first 
day  of  Septembernext." 

Again,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1814,  it  was  en- 
acted that  the  act  of  June  25,  1811,  above  quoted, 
"  be  repealed,  except  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Suffolk,  Nantucket  and  Dukes  County,  and 
that  all  petitions,  recognizances,  warrants,  orders, 
certificates,  reports  and  processes  made  to,  taken  for 
or  continued  or  returnable  to  the  Court  of  Sessions  in 
the  several  counties,  except  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  re- 
turnable to,  and  proceeded  in,  and  determined  by  the 
respective  Circuit  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,''  already 
referred  to  as  having  been  established  on  the  21st  of 
June,  1811,  in  the  place  of  the  old  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  It  further  provided,  "  that  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  June  next,  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Common 
Picas  shall  have,  exercise,  and-  perform  all  powers, 
authorities  and  duties  which  the  respective  Courts  of 
Sessions  have,  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  exercised 
and  performed,  except  in  the  counties  of  Suffolk, 
Nantucket  and  Dukes  County ;  and  it  was  further 
provided  that  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  Council,  be  autliorized  to  appoint  two  persons 
in  each  county,  who  sliall  be  session  justices  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  their  respective 
counties,  and  sit  with  the  justices  of  said  Circuit 
Court  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  their 
county,  and  of  all  matters  within  said  county  of 
which  the  Courts  of  Sessions  had  cognizance."  The 
management  of  county  affairs  was  controlled  by  this 
court  until  February  20,  1819,  when  it  was  enacted, 
"that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June  next,  an 
'  act  to  transfer  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Courts 
of  Sessions  to  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,' 
passed  on  the  28th  of  February,  1814,  be  hereby  re- 
pealed ;  and  it  was  further  provided,  that  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  June  next  the  Court  of  Sessions 
ill  the  several  counties  shall  be  held  by  one  chief  jus- 
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tice  und  two  associate  justices,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Coun- 
cil, who  shall  have  all  the  powers,  rights  and  privi- 
Ic^'cs,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties,  which  are  now 
rested  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Common  Plea3  rela- 
tive to  the  erection  and  repairs  of  jails  and  other 
county  buildings,  the  allowance  and  settlement  of 
county  accounts,  the  estimate,  apportionment  and  is- 
suing warrants  for  assessing  county  taxes,  granting 
licenses,  laying  out,  altering  and  discontinuing  high- 
ways, and  appointing  committees  and  ordering  juries 
for  that  purpose." 

The  Court  of  Sessions  continued  in  the  manage- 
ment of  county  affairs  until  March  4,  1826,  when  that 
part  of  their  duties  relating  to  highways  was  vested 
by  law  in  a  new  board  of  county  officers,  termed 
"  commissioners  of  highways.''  The  act  creating 
this  board  provided  "  that  for  each  county  in  the 
Commonwealth,  except  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and 
Nantucket,  there  shall  be  appointed  and  commis- 
sioned by  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  to  hold  their 
offices  for  five  years,  unless  removed  by  the  Governor 
and  Council,  five  commissioners  of  highways,  except 
in  the  counties  of  Dukes  and  Barnstable,  in  which 
there  shall  be  appointed  only  three,  who  shall  be  in- 
habitants of  such  county,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
designated  as  chairman  by  his  commission."  The 
act  further  provided  that  the  doings  of  the  commis- 
hioners  should  be  reported  to  the  Court  of  Sessions  for 
record,  and  that  said  court  sliould  draw  their  warrants 
on  the  county  treasury  for  expenses  incurred  by  the 
commissioners  in  constructing  roads  located  by 
them. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1828,  an  act  was  passed 
providing  "that  the  Act  entitled,  'An  Act  to  estab- 
lish Courts  of  Sessions,'  passed  on  the  20th  day  of 
February,  1819;  also  the  Act  in  addition  thereto, 
passed  on  the  21st  day  February,  1820  ;  also  the  Act 
entitled,  'An  Act  increasing  the  numbers  and  extend- 
ing the  powers  of  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,' 
passed  on  the  6th  of  February,  1822;  also  the  Act  en- 
titled, 'An  Act  iu  addition  to  an  Act  directing  the 
method  of  laying  out  highways,'  passed  on  the  4th 
day  of  March,  182G,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  re- 
pealed." It  further  provided  that  "there  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  commissioned  by  His  Excellency,  the 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Council,  four  persons  to  be  county  commissioners 
for  each  of  the  counties  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  Norfolk 
and  Worcester,  and  three  persons  to  be  county  com- 
missioners for  each  of  the  other  counties  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, except  the  county  of  Suffolk,"  "that  the 
Clerks  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  within  the 
several  counties  shall  be  clerks  of  said  county  com- 
missioners," and  "that  for  each  of  the  counties  in  the 
Commonwealth,  except  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Mid- 
dlesex, Essex,  Worcester,  Norfolk  and  Nantucket, 


there  shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned  two  per- 
sons to  act  as  special  county  commissioners." 

On  the  8th  of  April,  188r>,  it  was  provided  by  law 
tlu\t  in  every  county  excejit  Sullblk  and  Nantucket  the 
judge  of  probate,  register  of  probate  and  clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  should  be  a  bonrd  of  ex- 
aminers, and  that  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  in  the 
year  1835,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of-  April,  in  every 
third  year  thereafter,  the  people  should  cast  their 
votes  for  three  county  commissioners  and  two  special 
commissioners.  The  law  remained  unaltered  until 
March  11, 1S54,  when  it  was  provided,  that  the  county 
commissioners  now  in  office  in  the  several  counties, 
except  in  Suffolk  and  Nantucket,  shall  be  divided 
into  three  classes  ;  those  of  first  class  shall  hold  their 
offices  until  the  day  of  the  next  annual  election  of 
Governor;  those  of  the  second  class  until  the  same 
election  day  in  1855 ;  and  those  of  the  third  class 
until  the  same  election  day  in  185G,  the  commis- 
sioners now  in  office  determining  by  lot  to  which  each 
shall  belong,  and  that  at  such  annual  election  each 
year  thereafter,  one  commissioner  be  chosen  for  three 
years.  It  was  also  provided  that  at  the  annual  election 
in  1856,  and  each  third  year  thereafter,  two  special 
commissioners  be  chosen.  . 

Since  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1828  establishing 
Boards  of  County  Commissioners  the  following  per- 
sons have  been  appointed  members  of  the  Essex 
County  Board : 

1823-33.— Asa  W.  W'iMvfi,  of  Nowlmrviioi  t ;  Joooph  Winii,  of  Saloin  ; 
Steplions  Bilker,  df  Iiwwicli  ;  It.  lircLvl,  of  Lynn. 

183i. — JoliD  W.  I'rof  tor,  of  Sontli  I'unvers,  iu  jilaco  of  Williiiin  B. 
Breed. 

1835-37. — Mosea  Newell,  of  West  Nowbiiry,  in  place  of  Ann  W.  Wildes. 

1838-40. — ABa  T.  Newhall,  of  Lynn,  in  jilaco  of  Jolm  W.  I'roctor. 

1841-4.3. — Chiirlos  Kiniliall,  of  Ipswich  ;  llobert  PattOM,  of  Aniesbury  ; 
Wrn.  Wliipplo,  of  Rnckport. 

1811-46.  -Asa  W.  Wil.lcH,  of  Ncwbiiryport,  and  Beiij.  F.  Newliall,  of 
SunguH,  in  placo  of  Robert  Patten  and  Wni.  Wliijtple. 

isn-l'j. — John  I.  Bilker,  of  Beverly,  in  [lUice  of  Charles  Kimball. 

1350-01. — Betjjainiu  Miidge,  of  Lynn,  in  jdaco  of  Benjamin  V.  New- 
hall. 

In  this  hist  year — in  accordance  with  the  law  passed 
^larch  11,  1S54,  providing  for  the  division  of  the 
commissioners  by  lot  into  three  classes,  one  going  out 
each  year,  and  another  chosen  by  the  people  for  a 
term  of  three  years — John  I.  Baker  drew  the  first 
class,  Benjamin  Mudge  the  second,  and  Asa  W, 
Wildes  the  third.  At  the  election  of  1854,  and  at 
subsequent  elections,  the  following  were  chosen  : 

1854. — Stephens  Baker,  of  Beverly,  in  place  of  John  I.  Baker. 
18,')5. — Eben  B.  Currier,  of  Lawrence,  in  jilaco  of  Uenjamin  Murtge. 

1856.  — George  Haskell,  of  Ip.s\vicb,  In  phico  of  Aea  \V.  Wildes. 

1857.  — Stephens  Baker,  rechosen. 

1858.  — Eben  B.  Currior,  rechosen. 

1859.  — Abrani  I).  Wait,  of  Ipswich,  in  place  of  George  Ilaski-ll. 
ISfjO. — James  Kimball,  of  Salem,  in  pUu-e  of  Stephens  Baker. 

1861. — Jacks  in  B.  Swett,  of  Haverhill,  in  place  of  Eben  B.  Currier. 

18(;2.— A bram  D.  Wait,  rechosen. 

18t;3. — .lames  ICimliall,  rechosen. 

1864. — .lackson  B.  Swett,  rechosen. 

]8'}5.  —  Abraui  D.  Wait,  rechosen. 

186C. — James  Kinibull,  rechosen. 
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18G7.— Jnckson  R.  Swett,  recliosen. 

1808. — CbarJo3  P.  rrestpn,  of  Diinvoi-s,  in  piftco  of  Abiam  D.  Wait. 
1S(^9. — James  Kimball,  recliosen. 
1870. — Jackson  li.  Svett,  recliosen. 
1S71. — Charles  P.  Preston,  recliosen. 
1872. — James  Kimball,  recliosen. 

1S73.—  Zacliariali  Gnivos,  of  Lynn,  in  place  of  Jackson  B.  Swett. 

1874.  — Joseph  0.  Proctor,  of  Gloucester,  in  place  of  Chas.  P.  Preston. 

1875.  — James  Kimball,  rcchosen. 
ISTfi. — Zacbariah  Graves,  recliosen. . 
1877. — Joseph  0.  Proctor,  rechosen. 

1S78. — John  W.  Raymond,  of  Beverly,  in  place  of  James  Kimball. 
1879. — Geo.  J.  L.  Colby,  of  Xewbiiryport.  in  place  of  Zacliariali  Graves. 
ISSO. — Zacliariali  Graves,  in  placo  of  Joseph  0.  Proctor. 
18.S1. — John  "\V.  Kaynion'l,  rechosen. 

1882.— Edward  B.  Bishop,  of  Haverhill,  in  place  of  Geo.  J.  L.  Colby. 
188:1 — Geo.  J.  L.  Colby,  in  place  of  Zacliariali  Graves. 
18S4. — John  W.  Paymoiid,  rechosen. 
1885. — Edward  B,  Bishop,  rechosen. 

lsS6. — Pavid  W.  Low,  of  Gloucester,  in  place  of  Geo.  J.  L.  Colby. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  whicli  wa.s 
established  in  1811,  was  abolished  on  the  1-ith  of 
February,  1821,  and  tlie  Court  of  Common  Pleas  es- 
tablished witli  four  justices,  one  of  whom  it  was  pro- 
vided by  law  should  be  commis.sioned  chief  justice. 
On  the  1st  of  March,  1843,  the  number  of.  judges  was 
increased  to  five;  March  18,  1845,  it  was  increased  to 
si.x;  May  24,  1851,  to  seven.  On  the  5th  day  of 
April,  1859,  tlie  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  abol- 
ished, and  tlie  present  Superifir  Court  established, 
with  ten  judges,  which  number  was  increased,  ^lay 
19,  1875,  to  eleven. 

The  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  which  was  es- 
tablished June  2G,  1G99,  received  no  appointments  to 
its  bench  after  1775.  During  its  existence  the  fol- 
lowing judges  were  appointed: 

1092.— W"m.  .Stonghton  (Chief  Justice),  Thomas  Danforth,  WaitAVin- 
thnip  (Chief  Justice,  17US),  John  Kichards,  iSaiiiuul  Sowall  (Chief  Jus- 
tice, 1718). 

10S5. — Elinha  Cooke. 

17(10.— John  Wnliey. 

]7<)1. — John  Saflin. 

170i!. — Isaac  Addington  (Cliief  Jiistico,  170.')).  John  Ilathorno,  Jolin 
Leverett. 
17»  8, — Jonathan  Curwin. 

1712.— Benjamin  Lynde  (Chief  Justice,  1728),  Nathaniel  Thomas. 
1715. — Addicgton  Haveuport. 

1718.— Edmund  C'lincy,  Paul  HudUy  (Clil.  r  Jiisllc..,  171;.). 

17u'S.— Ji'lni  t■u^Mn^;. 

17.*i;i. — Juiiathiiu  liemingt.m. 

17:;ii.— Hlcliald  Sulloiislall. 

17;;H. — TItoniaH  Graved. 

17:i9.— .Stephen  Sewall  (Giief  Justice,  17.52). 

1745. — Xathaiiiel  Hubbard,  Benjamin  Lyndo  (Chief  Justice,  1771). 

1747.— Joliu  Cushing. 

1''>2. — Cliaml^rs  liusfiell. 

175*;.— Peter  Oliver  (Chiif  Justice,  1772). 

176<J. — Thomas  Ilutchin.son  (Chief  Justice). 

17fr7. — Edmund  Trowbridge. 

1771.  — Fyslcr  llutchins<^u. 

1772.  — Nathaniel  I^»JK■e. 
1774 —William  Browu. 

177.';.- William  dishing  (Chief  Justice,  1777),  John  Adams  (Chief 
Justice),  Xathanicl  P.  .Sargeant,  William  Iteed,  Kobert  Treat  Paine. 
177';.  — .ledediah  Fosttr,  James  Sullivan. 
1777.— iMvid  Scwall. 

Of  these.  Judges  John  Hathorne,  Jonathan  Curwin, 
Pvichurd  Sultonstall,  Stephen  Sewall,  Benjamin  Lynde, 


Nathaniel  Ropes,  William  Brown,  David  Sewall, 
Jededtah  Foster  and  Nathaniel  P.  Sargeant  were  Essex 
County  men.  On  the  20th  of  February,  1781,  an  act 
was  passed  establishing  tlie  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
as  the  successor  of  the  Suiicrior  Court  of  Judicature. 
]t  was  established  with  one  chief  justice  and  four  as- 
sociates, but  in  the  year  1800  the  number  of  associates 
was  increased  to  six,  and  the  State  was  divided  into 
two  circuits,  the  East  including  Essex  County  and 
Maine,  and  the  West  including  all  the  remainder  of 
the  State,  except  Suffolk  County.  In  1805  the  number 
of  associates  was  again  lixed  at  four,  and  so  remained 
until  1852,  when  their  number  was  increased  to  five. 
In  1873  the  number  of  associates  was  increased  to 
six,  and  of  one  chief  justice  and  six  associates  the 
court  is  now  constituted.  Those  in  the  above  list 
after  1774  were  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Judicature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  not  of 
the  province.  Of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court 
since  its  organization,  in  1781,  the  following  have  been 
Essex  County  men  :  Theophilus  Parsons,  Charles 
Jackson,  Samuel  Putnam,  Caleb  Cushing,  Wm.  C. 
Endicott  and  Otis  P.  Lord,  who  will  be  referred  to  in 
another  chapter  containing  sketches  of  the  bench  and 
bar. 

The  administration  of  probate  affairs,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Court 
daring  the  colonial  period  up  to  the  accession  of  Pres- 
ident Dudley,  in  1G85.  It  has  also  been  stated  that 
he  assumed  the  jurisdiction  to  himself,  but  delegated 
it  in  one  or  more  counties  to  a  judge  of  probate  ap- 
pointed by  him.  Under  the  administration  of  Andres 
the  Governor  personally  attended  to  the  settlement  of 
estates  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  smaller  est:ites  came  within  the  rules  established 
by  Dudley.  After  the  deposition  of  Andros  the  old 
colonial  method  was  resumed  and  continued  until  the 
charter  of  the  province  went  into  operation,  in  1G92. 
Under  the  provincial  charter  jurisdiction  in  probate 
affairs  was  conferred  on  the  Governor  and  Council, 
who  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  delegating  it 
to  judges  uiul  registers  of  lu-obate  in  the  several  coun- 
ties. During  the  provincial  period  there  was  no  Pro- 
bate Court  established  Ijy  law,  but  the  judge  and 
register  exercised  their  powers  under  authority  de- 
rived only  from  the  Governor  and  Council.  On  the 
12th  of  March,  1784,  a  Probate  Court  was  established, 
of  which  the  judge  and  register  were  appointed  by  the 
Governor  until,  under  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ratified  by  the  people  May  23, 1855,  it  was  provided 
after  some  previous  legislation  that  in  1856,  and  every 
fifth  year  thereafter,  tlie  register  should  be  chosen  by 
the  people  for  a  term  of  five  years.  In  1856  a  Court 
of  Insolvency  was  established  for  each  county,  with  a 
judge  and  register,  and  in  1858  the  otlices  of  judge  and 
register  of  this  court  were  abolished,  as  well  as  those 
of  judge  and  register  of  probate,  and  the  offices  of 
judge  and  register  of  probate  and  insolveney  estab- 
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lislicd.  In  the  same  year  it  was  provided  tliat  the 
register  of  probate  and  insolvency  sliould  be  cliosen 
by  tlie  people,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  at  the  annual 
plectiou  in  that  year  and  every  fifth  year  thereafter. 
Id  the  Probate  Court  was  made  a  court  of  rec- 
ord. The  offices  of  judge  and  register  have  been  held 
by  (he  following  persons  since  the  provincial  charter 
went  iuto  operation,  in  1692  : 


App.  jriwES. 
}''iJ2.  Bartholomew  Gedney. 
Ifiif.  Jonathan  Cunvin. 
K'>2-  John  Appletou. 
1T39.  Thomag  Berry. 
175*.  John  Choate. 
>T6<(.  JJalhaniel  Rop«8. 
17€2.  Benjamin  Lynde. 
1779.  Benjamin  Greenleaf. 
17^?.  Sajnue!  HpUen. 
If  16.  I>»aiel  A.  White. 

Nathaniel  S.  Howe. 
1»57.  Abner  C.  Goodell,  Judge  of 

Innlvency. 
IKj*.  Henry  B.  Fernald,  Judge  of 

Inwilrency. 
1&j9.  George  Y.  Choate,  Judge  of 

P.  and  I. 


App.  REGISTERS. 

1692.  Stephen  Sewall. 
1695.  Jo}in  Croade. 
1698.  John  Iligginson. 
1702.  Daniel  Kogers. 
1723.  Daniel  .\pj>I(;ton. 
17G2.  Sara\iel  Rogers. 
1773.  Peter  Frye. 
1779.  Daniel  XoyeB. 
1S16.  Xathaniel  Lord  (3d). 
1852.  Edwin  Lawrence. 
1854.  George  R.  Lord. 

1856.  James  Ropoa. 

1857.  Jonathan  Perley,  Jr. 

1858.  Abner  C.  GoodcU,  Register 

of  Insolvency. 
1S5S.  Cliurles  H.  Hudson,  Regiettr 
of  P. 

1859.  Abner  C.  Goodell,  Regieter 

of  P.  and  I. 
1878.  Jeremiah  T.  Mahoney,  Reg- 
ister of  P.  and  I. 


The  executive  officer  of  the  court  was,  in  colonial 
times  up  to  1G85,  called  marshal,  except  in  the 
Tery  earliest  years,  when  he  was  called  beadle.  Ab 
early,  however,  as  1G34  the  records  show  that  James 
Penn  was  chosen  marshal.  Under  President  Dudley 
he  was  called  provost  marshal,  under  Andros  he  was 
':jil!e  J  slieriff,  and  after  Andros,  until  the  province  was 
established,  in  1692,  he  was  again  called  marshal.  As 
Lc-arly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  marshals  in  Essex 
were  as  follows : 


1^3.  Samuel  .\rcbard. 
1C70.  Henry  Sherry. 
1685.  Robert  Lord. 


1C8G.  Jeremiah  Neale. 
ICyi.  John  Rogers. 
1092.  John  Harris. 


The  sherifis  have  been  as  follows  : 


I'.yJ.  G'-org*  Corwin. 
1<.9«.  William  Gedncy. 
\'<fZ.  Thoraaa  Wainwriglit. 

William  Gedney. 
17"8.  PanielTJenlson. 
1710.  William  Gedney. 
1715,  John  Itenis'.Q. 
172^  P*njarnin  Marston. 
171C.  R<.l-ert  Hale. 


17f.«. 
1779. 
1792. 
1831. 
1852. 
1851. 
1850. 
1807. 


Riilinrvl  .'^iiltiiiistall. 
Mlih.iol  Kiirlcy. 
lUiili-y  liartk-tt. 
Josejih  E.  .'^JlraKU6. 
Frederick  Uoljinson. 
Thom;i8  E.  Payson. 
James  Cary. 
Horatio  G.  Herrick. 


vincial  period  the  clerks  of  the  County  Courts  and 
those  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  were  distinct 
until  1797,  and  the  clerk  of  the  latter  two  courts  had 
his  office  in  Boston.  The  appointment  lay  with  the 
courts  until  1811,  when  the  Governor  and  Council 
were  made  the  appointing  power.  In  1814  the  ap- 
pointment was  given  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
and  there  remained  until  1856,  when  it  was  provided 
by  law  that  in  that  year,  and  every  fifth  year  there- 
after, clerks  should  be  chosen  by  the  people  in  the 
several  counties.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
following  is  a  correct  list  of  the  clerks  of  the  courts 
in  Essex  County : 


Under  a  law  pa-ssed  in  1831  the  Governor  was  au- 
thorized, with  the  power  of  removal,  to  appoint  sher- 
ilTn  for  the  several  counties  for  five  years.  Under  the 
nineteenth  article  of  amendments  of  the  Constitution, 
rutified  in  1855,  a  law  was  passed  in  1856  providing 
that  in  that  year,  and  every  third  year  thereafter,  a 
iii'.-rilf  fchould  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  each  county 
Bt  tli6  annual  election. 

The  clerks  of  the  courts  were  appointed  by  the 
rourta  during  the  colonial  period.    During  the  pro- 


1037.  R.ilpli  Fogg. 

1017.  Henry  Bartliolomew. 

Robert  Lord. 
1053.  Elias  Stileiuan. 
1058.  Billiard  Veven. 

Bart.  Gedney. 
1083.  Benj.  Gerrish. 
10:)2.  StepheiCSewall.l 
1727.  Mitoliell  Sewall. 
1750.  Jos.  Bowditch. 
1771.  Wni.  Jeffrey. 
1771.  Jos.  Blaney. 
1779.  Samiuil  Osgood. 


1783.  Isaac  Osgood 
17'.i5.  Tlios.  Bancroft. 

1797.  Samuel  Holten. 

1798.  Tho.s.  Bancroft. 
180'1.  Ichiibod  Tucker. 

1812.  Jos.  E.  iSpraguo. 

1813.  Ichabod  Tucker. 
1828.  John  Prince,  Jr. 
IS'12.  Ebenczer  Shillaber. 
1852.  Asahel  Huntington. 
1872.  Alfred  A.  Al>bott. 
1885.  Dean  I'eabody. 


During  the  colonial  period  the  clerks  of  the  courts 
were  registers  of  deeds,  and  so  continued  until  1715, 
when  it  was  provided  "that  in  each  county  some  per- 
son having  a  freehold  within  said  county  to  the  value 
of  at  least  ten  pounds  .should  be  chosen  by  the  people 
of  the  county."  In  1781  a  law  was  passed  renewing 
and  continuing  this  practice,  and  the  law  remained  in 
force  until  1855,  when  it  was  provided  that  in  that 
year,  and  every  third  year  thereafter,  a  register  of 
deeds  should  be  chosen  for  the  term  of  tliree  years. 
The  list  of  clerks,  therefore,  above  given  will  cover 
the  registers  up  to  1715.  Since  that  date  they  have 
been  as  follows : 


1092.  Stephen  Sewall. 
1727.  Mitchell  Sewall. 
1774.  Jolin  nigginson. 
17SU.  John  Pickering. 
1807.  Amos  Clioiitc. 
1832.  Ralph  H.  French. 
18.j2.  l''phraim  Urowri,  Jr. 


1870.  Eiihniiin  Brown,  South. 
1870.  GibertE.  Hood,  North. 
1875.  Kphrairn  lirown,  South. 
1875.  Abiol  Morrison,  North. 

1878.  John  K.  Poor,  North. 

1879.  Chas.  S.  Osgood,  South. 


Up  to  1869  the  registry  of  deeds  for  the  whole 
county  was  kept  at  Salem.  But  on  the  22d  of 
June,  in  that  year,  an  act  was  passed  providing 
that  the  city  of  ^Lawrence  and  the  towns  of  An- 
dover.  North  Andover  and  Methuen  should  con- 
stitute a  district  for  the  registry  of  deeds,  under 
the  name  of  the  Northern  District  of  Essex,  and 
that  the  other  towns  in  the  county  should  con- 
stitute the  Southern  District.  It  also  provided  that 
the  Governor  and  Council  should,  on  or  before  the 
1st  day  of  the  following  October,  appoint  a  register 
for  the  Northern  District  to  hold  office  until  a  regis- 


'  Was  also  clerk  during 
during  that  of  Andros. 


the  administration  of  Dudley,  and  piobably 
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ter  should  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  towns  in 
the  district  at  the  annual  election  in  1S70.  It  further 
provided  that  the  register  of  deeds  then  in  office 
should  continue  until  a  register  for  the  Soutlicrn  Dis- 
trict should  be  chosen  by  the  peo])le  of  the  district  in 
1S70,  and  that  he  should  deliver  on  demand  to  the 
register  of  the  Northern  District  all  original  deeds  or 
other  instruments  recorded  and  remaining  in  his 
office  conveying  or  relating  to  land  or  estates  in  said 
Xorthern  District. 

After  the  formation  of  the  counties  it  was  provided 
by  law,  in  16.i4,  that  each  county  should  annually 
choose  a  treasurer.  This  provision  was  renewed  by  an 
act  passed  in  1692,  after  the  formation  of  the  ])rovince, 
and  continued,  it  is  believed,  up  to  1855,  when  it  was 
provided  that  a  county  treasurer  should  be  chosen  in 
that  year,  and  every  third  year  thereafter,  for  the  term 
of  three  years.  Up  to  1G54,  when  provision  was  made 
for  the  election  of  county  treasurers,  the  treasurer 
chosen  by  the  General  Court  was  the  treasurer  of  the 
whole  colony.    These  were  as  follows: 

Slav  13, 1C29,  George  Harwoud.l  I  ir.3i;.  Kichard  Dnniiiier. 

Dec.  1, 1020, Sniiu^el  AlJesy.  I  1G37.  Kicliard  lielliiigliam. 

llwl-i.  William  I'yiicluiu.  |  1610.  William  Tyiifj- 

IGU.  William  CodJiiigton.  1  IG-li  to  16.14.  llicliavl  Iliiss'll. 

Xo  furtlier  record  of  county  treasurers  is  accessible 
before  1774.  From  that  date  they  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

1774.  .Michael  Farley.  1852.  Daniel  Weed. 

1702.  Steplien  Clioate.  1853.  Allen  W.  Dodge. 

1813.  Bailey  Bartlett.  1878.  Edward  K.  Jenkins. 

1814.  Xutlianiel  W'ade. 

The  only  courts  connected  with  the  county  remain- 
ing to  be  mentioned  arc  the  Police  and  District 
Court-s.  Of  the  Police  Courts  there  are  five— those  in 
Gloucester,  Lawrence,  Lynn,  Haverliill  and  New- 
l)Ury[>ort.  That  of  (Jlouccster  is  for  that  city  alone 
ami  its  officers  are  James  Davis,  justice ;  Ellridge  G. 
Friend  and  Wm.  W.  French,  special  justices;  and 
Sumner  D.  York,  clerk.  That  of  Lawrence  is  also 
for  that  city  alone,  and  its  officers  are  Nathan  "W.  Har- 
mon, justice:  Wilbur  F.  Gile  and  Charles  U.  I5ell, 
special  justices  ;  and  .Mbort  A.  Tyler,  clerk.  'I'hat  lor 
Lynn  is  fur  tiiat  city  iilone,  and  its  oUiccrs  are  Uollin 
]C.  llannrjn,  justice  ;  Ira  11.  Keith  and  John  \V.  Berry, 
Kpecial  ju.stices ;  and  Henry  C.  Oliver,  clerk.  The 
Police  Court  of  Haverhill  comprises  within  its  juris- 
diction Haverhill,  Bradford  and  Groveland,  and  its 
officers  are  Henry  Carter,  justice  ;  Ira  A.  Abbott  and 
Henry  N.  Merrill,  special  justices;  and  Edward  B. 
George,  clerk.  That  of  Newburyport  comprises  New- 
buryport  and  Newbury,  and  its  officers  are  John  N. 
Pike,  justice ;  David  L.  Withington  and  Horace  I. 
Bartlett,  special  justices;  and  Edward  F.  Bartlett, 
clerk.  The  only  district  court  is  the  First  District 
Court  of  Essex,  wliich  comprises  within  its  jurisdic- 
•tion  Salerrt,  Beverly,  Danvers,  Hamilton,  Middleton,' 
Topsfield  and  Wenham,  and  is  held  at  Salem.  Its 

'  Ch<j*'ii  in  England. 


officers  are  Joseph  B.  F.  Osgood,  justice ;  Daniel  E. 
Safford  and  Nathaniel  I.  Holden,  special  justices; 
and  Samuel  P.  Andrews,  clerk.  Police  Courts  were 
originally  established  in  Salem,  1881;  Newburyport, 
1833;  Lawrence,  1848  ;  Lynn,  1849;  liaverhill,  1854; 
Gloucester,  1858.  That  of  Haverhill  was  re-established 
in  1867,  taking  Bradford  and  Groveland  within  its 
jurisdiction,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Newburyport 
Court  was  enlarged  by  the  a<ldition  of  Newbury,  in 
1879.  The  first  Essex  District  Court  was  established 
in  1874. 

Little  can  be  said  in  this  chapter  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Essex  bar.  Of  those  who  were  early  called  to  the 
bench  were  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  of  Haverhill,  born  in 
1639,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1659  ;  Bartholomew 
Gedney,  of  Salem,  born  in  1640;  Thomas  Berry,  of 
Ipswich,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1712;  Andrew 
Oliver,  of  Salem,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1724; 
Samuel  White,  of  Haverhill  (Harvard),  1731 ;  John 
Hathorne,  of  Salem,  born  in  1641;  Jonathan  Curwin, 
of  Salem,  born  in  1640;  Richard  Saltonstall,  of  Hav- 
erhill, born  in  1703  (Harvard),  1722;  Stephen  Sew- 
all,  of  Salem,  born  in  1702  (Flarvard),  1721 ;  Benja- 
min Lynde,  of  Salem,  born  in  1700  (Harvard),  1718; 
Nathaniel  Ropes,  of  Salem,  born  in  1726  (Harvard), 
1745;  William  Brown,  of  Salem  (Harvard),  1855,— all 
of  whom  were  on  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
.ludicature,  but  not  all  educated  in  the  law.  The 
bar  was  divided  into  two  classes — barristers  and  at- 
torneys, and  this  division  continued  until  1836, 
though  alter  1806  under  a  rule  of  court  counselors 
were  substituted  for  barristers. 

The  term  "  barrister  "  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
harra,  signifying  bar,  and  was  applied  to  those  only 
who  were  ])crmitted  to  plead  at  tlio,  bar  of  Ihe  courts. 
In  England,  barristers,  belbre  .admission,  must  have 
resided  three  years  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  if  a 
graduate  of  either  Cambridge  m  Oxford,  and  five 
years  if  not.  These  Inns  of  Court  were  the  Inner 
Temple,  the  Middle  Temjile,  l^incoln's  Inn  and  Gray's 
Inn.  Before  the  Revolution  this  mle  seems  to  have 
so  far  prevaik'd  here  as  to  rei|iiire  a  practice  of  three 
years  in  the  Inferior  Courts  before  admission  as  bar- 
rister. John  Adams  says  in  his  diary  that  he  became 
a  barrister  in  1761,  and  was  directed  to  provide  him- 
self with  a  gown  and  bands  and  a  tie  wig,  having 
practiced  according  to  the  rules  three  years  in  the  In- 
ferior Courts.  At  a  later  day  the  period  of  probation 
seems  to  have  been  four  years,  and  at  a  still  later 
seven  years, 

^Vith  regard  to  the  coniinuance  of  barristers  after 
the  Revolution,  the  Ibllowing  entry  in  the  records  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  may  be  interesting: 

" Sutlolk,  SS.  Superior  Couit  of  .ludii  afure  at  Boston,  tliird  Tuesday 
of  Febnmry,  1781,  )ire=ent  William  Cnsliin}.':,  Satlianiel  V.  Sargoanr, 
Daviil  Sewall  and  .lantepi  Sullivan  justices ;  and  now  at  tljis  term  the  f«jl- 
lowing  rule  is  made  by  tlie  court  and  c)rdered  to  bo  entered,  viz.:  where- 
as, learning  and  literary  accomplislinients  are  necessary  as  well  to  pro- 
mote the  liaiii>incss  as  to  pT'eserve  the  ficednm  of  the  people,  and  the 
leal'ning  tjf  tlie  law  when  duly  encouraged  and  lightly  directed  being 
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M  w»II  i»calinrly  siibscrviont  to  the  great  and  good  purposo  aforesaid, 
M  i^miotlve  of  pnMlc  nnd  private  justice  :  and  tlie  court  being  ;it  al' 
t.iM  rra'ly  to  heslow  peculiar  iiiarksof  approbation  iipou  tbo  gentlemen 
.  '  Isir,  who,  by  a  close  application  to  the  study  of  tlie  science  tliey 
pn-tr»,  by  a  mode  of  conduct  which  gives  a  conviction  of  tlie  rectitude 
of  Ihrlr  minds  and  a  fairness  of  practice  that  docs  honor  to  tho  profes- 
•  JB  of  the  law  shiill  distinguish  as  men  of  science,  honor  and  integrity, 
I>o  order  that  no  gentleman  shall  be  called  to  the  degree  of  barrit-tor 
nijiil  ho  shall  merit  the  s:inio  by  his  conspicuous  bciu  ing,  ability  luid 
Loudly  :  and  that  the  court  will,  of  their  own  mere  motion,  call  to  tho 
l«r  nich  i<ersons  as  shall  i-endcr  tlieiiisolves  worthy  us  afureM\id ;  and 
L'i»t  lh«  manner  of  calling  to  the  bar  shall  be  as  follows ;  The  gentle- 
rrtxa  »ho  shall  be  a  candidate  shall  stand  within  the  bar  ;  tho  chief  jus- 
ucr,  or  in  his  absence  the  senior  justice,  shall,  in  the  name  of  the  court, 
r»t«t  to  him  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  barriiter  at-law ;  shall 
let  hini  know  that  it  is  a  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  court  of  his  being 
[••«-»r*d  of  those  qualifications  that  induces  them  to  confer  the  honor 
oi-in  him  ;  and  shall  solemnly  charge  him  so  to  conduct  himself  as  to 
of  singular  service  to  his  country  by  exerting  his  abilities  tor  the 
ifhace  of  her  Constitutional  freedom  ;  and  so  to  demean  himself  iis  to 
Ui>  honor  to  tho  court  and  bar." 

The  act  establishing  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
July  3,  1782,  provided  that  the  court  should  and 
might  from  time  to  time  make  record  and  establish 
all  such  rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
mission of  attorneys  ordinarily  practicing  in  the  s^id 
court,  and  the  creating  of  barristers-at-law.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  the  follo\ving  rule  was 
adopted  and  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court: 

"SnfTolk  SS.  At  the  Supremo  Judicial  Court  at  Boston  the  last  Tues- 
day of  August,  17S3,  present  M'illiam  Cushing,  Chief  Justice,  and  Na- 
thaniel P.  Sargeant,  David  SewaU  and  Increiise  Sumner,  Justices, 
ordered  that  barristers  be  called  to  the  Dar  by  special  writ  to  bo  ordered 
by  tho  Court,  and  to  be  in  the  following  form  : 

"  COMJIOSWKALTII  or  MASSACIIf  SETTS. 

"To  A.  B.,  E»q.,  o/  ,  Greeting:  We  well  I:nowing  your  ability, 

laming  and  integrity,  coumiaud  you  that  you  appear  before  our  Juatices 

of  our  Supreme  Judicial  Court  next,  to  be  liolden  at  ,  in  and  for  our 

cnunty  of  ,  on  the  —  Tues<hiy  of  ,  thou  and  thcro  in  our  said 

Court  to  take  npon  yon  tho  slate  and  degree  of  a  BarriHter-at-I>a\v. 

Hereof  fail  not.    Witness  ,  Ksq.,  our  Chief  Justii  e  at  boston,  the 

—  day  of  ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  and  in  the  year  of  our 

InJependence  .    By  order  of  the  Court.   ,  Clerk. 

"  which  writ  shall  be  fairly  engrossed  on  parchment  and  delivered 
twenty  days  before  the  session  of  the  same  Court  by  the  Sheriff  of  the 
game  county  to  the  pei^u  to  whom  directed  and  being  produced  in 
Coort  by  the  Ikirrister  and  there  read  by  the  (.'lerk,and  proper  certificate 
thrn^>n  made,  shall  bu  ri>-deltver<'d  and  ki'iit  a»  a  vourher  of  his  being 
l^pilly  called  to  the  Iwr:  .Vnd  the  ItarristiTs  shall  take  nink  according 
to  the  date  of  their  resjiectivo  writB." 

It  ia  believed  that  no  barristers  were  called  after 
1784,  and  the  following  rule  adopted  in  1806  seems 
to  have  substituted  counselors  in  their  place: 

"•■■affolk  .'?S.  At  the  .Supreme  Judicial  Court  at  B'wton  for  tho  coiin- 
Cle«of  Suffolk  and  Xaiitiicket  the  secoml  Tue.'sday  of  .March,  1800,  pres- 
ent Francis  Dana,  Chief  Justice,  Tlieodore  .Scilgwick,  George  Thatcher 
awl  Isaac  Parker,  Juntice<!,  orderol  :  I'irst.  No  Attoruc^y  shall  do  the 
bo^ueag  of  a  Counsellor  unle?*«  he  shall  have  been  made  or  admitted  iia 
»och  by  the  Court,  Secjnd.  All  .■\ttorneys  of  thi.s  Court  who  have  been 
admitted  three  years  Ijcf'ire  the  Hitting  of  this  Court  shall  bo  and  hereby 
are  made  Coiinwlloni  and  arc  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
tueh.  Third.  Xo  Attorney  or  Counp<;lIor  shall  hereafter  be  admitted 
without  a  preyious  examination,  etc." 

In  1836  the  disrtinction  between  counselor  and  at- 
torney was  abolished.  The  rule  of  court  adopted  in 
178;j  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  wius  issued  under 


the  provisions  of  the  law  passed  the  year  before.  The 
rule  adopted  in  1781  by  the  Superior  Court  of  Judi- 
cature seems  to  have  been  provided  for  by  no  previ- 
ous law,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  before  that 
time  any  rule  had  ever  been  made  by  the  New  Eng- 
land courts  ]iroviding  for  barristers.  Precisely  how 
early  they  were  introduced  into  our  courts  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover.  It  is  known,  however,  as  is 
stated  by  Washburne,  in  his  history  of  the  judiciary, 
that  as  early  as  1768  there  were  twenty-five  in  jMtissa- 
chusetts,  of  whom  Daniel  Farnham,  William  Pynchon, 
John  Chipman,  Nathaniel  Peaselee  Sargeant  and 
John  Lowell  were  of  Essex.  It  is  possible  that  be- 
fore the  year  1781,  during  the  provincial  jieriod,  the 
English  rule  was  followed  and  that  the  rule  of  that 
year  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  new  order  of 
things  brought  about  by  the  Revolution. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  court  termed  "the  Court 
of  General  Sessions,''  which  consisted  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace  in  each  county  and  had  existed  during 
the  provincial  period,  was  changed  to  "  the  General 
Court  of  Sessions"  in  1807.  The  judges  appointed 
to  this  court  for  Essex  County  were  Samuel  Holtcn 
(chief  justice),  Josiali  Smith,  Wm.  Pearson,  Thomas 
Kitteridge,  John  Saunders,  Henry  Elkins  (justices), 
and  .lohn  Punchard  (clerk).  In  1809  this  court  was 
abolished,  and  its  powers  and  duties  transferred  to 
the  Court  ot  Common  Pleas,  In  1811,  however,  it 
was  re-esta!)lished,  and  its  otlieers  cimsisted  of  Sam'l. 
Holten  (chief  justice),  Thomas  Kitteridge,  Plenry 
Elkins,  John  Prince  and  Joseph  Fuller  (justices)  and 
Joseph  E.  Sprague  (clerk). 

The  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial,  Superior  and 
Probate  Courts,  as  now  provided  by  law,  are, — 

Supreme:  Law  term  at  Sab-m  on  tho  lirst  TiiCKd:ty  in  Novfaiibcr.  .lury 
terms  at  .Salem  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  April  and  the  fimt  Tui  sday  in 
November. 

Sujierior :  Civil  terms  at  Salem  on  the  first  l^Ionflnys  in  .Tune  and  De- 
cember; Lawrence  on  the  first  Monday  in  March  ;  Newburyport  on  the 
first  Monday  in  Sr|)teinlier.  ('riminal  terms, — Salem  on  tiio  fourth 
IMonday  in  .raiiiiary  ;  Newburyport  on  the  second  Monday  in  Jlay  ; 
Lawrence  on  the  I'oiirth  Monday  in  October. 

VifbalK :  Siilem  on  the  first  Monday  in  every  month  and  on  the  third 
Monday  in  evrrv  month,  except  .\ugust  ;  Liiwiviu-e  on  tlm  socond 
[Monday  ill  January,  March,  Jbiy,  June,  July,  Sopteniber,  November; 
Haverhill  on  the  second  Monday  in  April  and  Octiber  ;  Newlmryport  on 
the  fonitli  I'tlonday  ill  January,  .March,  IMay,  Jiiiio,  July,  SHjiteniber, 
November;  Glouiester  on  the  fourth  Monday  iii  April  nnd  October. 

The  record  of  admissions  to  the  bar  in  Essex  County 
begins  in  1795,  and  the  following  is  believed  to  be  a 
correct  list  up  to  1887,  inclusive: 

Will.  1!.  Scwell 
John  PiUe 
.loMcph  .S]Uiigue  (::d) 
Bi-nj.  It  Niclioln 
Wnj.  S,  Tit'  omb 


17'.!.'') 

17'.ir, 
IKdl 
18(11 


Icliabod  Tuker 
Charles  Jackson 
Jo.seph  Story 
.(i>sei)Ii  Dana 
Jial|ih  U,  Ki.-nch 
Daniel  A.  White 
Jidiii  Prince,  Jr. 
Samuel  Swett 
180.5.  Ebenczer  Jloseley 
18110.  Leverett  Saltonstall 

John  Pickering 
1807.  Henry  A.  H.  JJearborn 


Klisha  .Maclio 
.Moody  No\'eH 
Sauinel  L.  K  najip 
Kbenezer  II  Jli-eckford 
Nathaniel  Sawyer 
Jowph  ll,.v,vv 
li.  L.  Olivei,  .Ir. 
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David  Cummiugs 

1833. 

John  W.  Browne 

C.  Osgood  J\Iorso 

Andrew  C.  Stone 

Jolm  Miiurico  O'Brlon. 

Geo.  Lunt 

Kdward  L.  Shoinian 

Geo.  W.  Gate 

1810. 

Jacub  Gi  rrisU 

1834. 

Francis  Silsboe 

Geo.  W.  Bfnson 

Robt.  W.  Pearson 

Larkiu  Thorndilce 

1S35. 

M'm.  Kabens 

Benj,  Bordnian 

Jae.  L.  Rankin 

Saimiel  ^Ltrrill 

Jonathan  C.  Perklna 

E.  P,  G.  Mai"8h 

Jas.  L.  Young 

Jos.  U.  ilaiiiiing 

Otis  P.  Lord 

1857. 

T  .  .  .1.    1 1 ..  .1-  .1 1 

Jacob  liusltoll 

18G8. 

Henry  P.  Jloulton 

E.  W.  Swett 

1837. 

Thos.  B.  Newhull 

Win.  H.  I'aisous 

Henri  N,  Woods 

John  Gallison 

lti3S. 

Josepli  Coiich 

Harrison  Gray 

Geo.  Ilulman 

Stephen  Hooper 

Wu\.  Taggurt 

Jo3.  Eastman 

Horace  C.  Bacon 

1812. 

Tniiotliy  llaDiiiiond 

.ftatul.  1'.  t^allora,  jr 

Jl.  xs.  iilt'i  nil 

Benj.  E.  Valentin© 

J.iraes  C.  Jfenill 

Francis  Ciwnuiina 

P.  S.  Chiuio 

Geo.  AV.  Foster 

Win.  Birley 

1S39. 

Wm.  0.  Moseloy 

John  James  Ingalls 

Chas.  Webb 

Jacob  Willanl 

Edward  I*.  Parker 

John  B.  Stickney 

J.  Kendall  Jenness 

Joha  Gleu  King 

Richard  West 

Henry  Carter 

1809. 

Jeremiah  T.  IMalioney 

Frederick  Howes 

Francia  H.  Upton 

1858. 

Amos  Noyes  (2d) 

Jos.  0.  Goodwin 

Kbenezer  Everett 

Jos.  G.  Gerrish 

Edgar  J.  Shornian 

Nathan  X.  Withington 

Theodore  Aniea 

18-10. 

n.  F.  Bai"3tow 

Ephraini  A,  Ingalls 

Jolin  Edwards  Leonard 

1S13. 

Geo.  Xewton 

^Vm.  AA'iUianifl 

M'ni.  M.  Bugers 

1870. 

Chaa.  K.  Briggs 

Edward  .\ndrcw3 

Simon  F.  Barstow 

Chas.  Kimball 

Fred.  D.  Burnhani 

Thos.  Stephen?,  Jr 

1842. 

Frederick  Merrill 

i>    I/";. 1.1. nil 

Davni  l(,  iviniball 

John  b.  Uile 

Octavius  Pickering 

Luther  A.  Hackett 

1859. 

Geo.  P.  Burrill 

Hiram  P.  Harrinian 

John  Scott 

Horace  riutiier 

W  m.  r.  Upnani 

Clias.  G.  Saunders 

18U. 

Henry  Peirce 

1843. 

Goo.  Haekell 

Benj,  It.  Smith 

1871. 

Wm.  S.  Huse 

1S15. 

J:i3.  H.  Duncan 

1844, 

Aiireu  .A..  Abbott 

B.  T.  Hutchinson 

Saniviol  A.  Jolinson 

Elisha  F.  Wallace 

Jos.  J? .  Clarlv 

John  F.  Deverenx 

James  H.  Giddings 

W.  A.  Uogers 

Wni.  L.  Kogors 

Juhn  S.  Privor 

1872. 

Ira  Annon  Abbott 

1810. 

Wni.  Tliorndike 

1S45. 

jiloses  Foster,  Jr. 

Wni,  L.  Puabody 

Chas.  W.  Richardson 

Jlufus  V.  Hovey 

AVui.  F.  C.  Stearns 

Chas.  Sewall 

Fred.  P.  Byrani 

1318. 

Andrew  Dunlap 

David  ICiviball 

Arthur  A.  Petertson 

Ira  B.  Keith 

Solomon  S.  Whipple 

Benj.  Barstow 

Thorndike  1).  Hodges 

Wni.  Henry  Gove 

John  Foster 

Jureiniah  P.  Jones 

ISOO. 

Henry  M^.  Chapman 

Leverott  S,  Tuckerman 

1819. 

Kbenezer  ShiUaber 

Ai\  in.  D.  Nurtliend 

John  Iv.  Tarbox 

Josutn  V .  IJiv 

John  W,  Proctor 

184G. 

Auj^iicitus  I),  llogers 

John  C.  Sanborn 

\v  m.  \v  ,  willtins 

1820, 

,         11'.*  1 ) . 

Daniul  Weed 

AV^m.  G.  Currier. 

1873. 

Arlui  N.  Lincoln 

1821. 

Isiioc  U.  How 

l^uic  Arues 

>V  m.  1'  islv  v»ue 

Jos.  E.  Bufiwell 

K.  H.  Derby 

Horace  L.  Conolly 

Tlios.  A.  Cushing 

Chas.  Upham  BoU 

Jos.  G.  Waters 

1847, 

W.  Aug^ustuH  Murston 

Wnx.  Cogswell 

Frank  P.  Ireland 

1823. 

Robt.  Cross 

1848. 

XjOuih  Worcester 

1801 . 

T  .1.—  ivi~:ii.'i>;n 

Joiin  IMilliKin 

Chas.  A.  Benjamin 

G.  C.  Wilde 

Geor^je  K.  Lord 

Francis  11.  Berick 

Andrew  Fit/. 

Wui .  Oukes 

A.  \x.  »>  nice 

Jlicajah  B.  IMansfield 

Clias.  D.  IMoure 

John  A.  Richardson 

L>eo.  1' .  L/noai« 

Alphonso  J.  ltobei"snu 

187  4. 

Amos  E.  Rollins 

Rnftu  Choate 

ri.  o.  110 we 

Geo.  A.  Bousley 

Louis  W.  KeUey 

Thornton  li'jtton 

1849. 

\v  ni.  11.  i  .  1 1 1 1  t^Qt 

1802. 

Edward  P.  Kimball 

Chas.  H.  Par^jna 

llobt,  Itantoul,  Jr. 

JairiiB  W.  Perry. 

Henry  G.  HoIIins 

A.  L.  Huntington 

1824. 

Jos.  H.  Prince 

Xathaniel  I'iorce 

Geo.  Foster 

Vred.  A.  Benton 

John  Walfili 

B.  Frank  Watson 

Geo.  Wlieatland,  Jr 

Arthur  F,  ^Morris 

1X25. 

Denj.  Tucker 

1869. 

m.  C.  I'jiidicott 

1HG3. 

XT.,  f-l.  ..     t  ..1    T     Tf     I  \,  .. 

rJatliuniel  J,  Xlulden 

Chas,  Roberts  Brickett 

1820. 

A.  Huntington 

Caleb  Saunders  - 

1875. 

John  P.  Sweeney 

Mo!!es  Parsons  Parish 

Geo.  Andrews 

Frank  Jviinbal! 

\VilliH  I'j.  r  lint 

Gilinan  Parker 

Dean  Peubudy. 

Minut  Tirrell,  Jr. 

Frank  W.  Hale 

Stephen  P.  Webb 

1851. 

Philt)  L.  Beverly 

Chas.  S.  Osgood 

N.  D.  A.  Clarke 

J.  C.  Stickney 

AViii.  C.  ProKcott 

18C4, 

II.  B.  Brown 

Thos,  Hufie,  Jr. 

David  ItobtTlii 

..I'-'piien  ^7.  >v]iojiianQ 

H.  L.  Sliernian 

1870, 

ICdward  B,  George 

W.  S.  -Mien 

John  It.  Clarke 

A.  II.  Sanborn 

Wilt;on  S.  Jt'ukius 

1827. 

Rinintd  Pliillips 

Stephen  B.  Ivos,  Jr. 

John  W.  Porter 

Siuuuel  II.  Hodge.i 

1S2S, 

David  Muck 

Aninil  Jirown 

Geo,  H.  Poor 

David  L.  Withington 

NiKhanit'lJ.  I/ord 

Jacob  »V.  Jteou 

H.  W.  Boardmau 

Francis  H.  Pearl 

Geo.  Whwillaiid 

Daniel  E.  SafTord 

W.  II.  Balrymple 

Frank  P.  Allen 

Ellis  Cray  LoriuK 

1852. 

Sidney  C.  Bancroft 

Cliae.  A.  Sayward 

Jerome  H.  Fiske 

John  Tenney 

Caleb  TjaiDHon 

Solomon  Lincoln,  Jr. 

Henry  F.  Chase 

JMward  L.  Le  Breton 

J.  A.  Gillia 

N.  Mortimer  Hawken 

1877, 

Henry  T.  Croswell 

Jsathaniel  P.  Knapp 

Joseph  II.Kobinson 

18fi5. 

David  M.  Kelly 

David  C.  Bartlett 

K.  \V.  Hazen 

Aiiner     ooouoii,  Jr. 

Elbridge  T.  Barley 

Jas.  E.  Br  ued 

1830. 

John  Cod  man 

T  .  1   ..   XT     D!  Ir 

Jonu  Pi.  riKO 

Porter  T.  Huberts 

Wm.  F.  M.  OolIiiiB 

John  S.  Williams. 

1853. 

*^Ma8.  .J.  inurndlKe 

John  P.  Adanifi 

Peter  W.  Lyall 

18:)1. 

Alfred  Kittriilge 

GliaH,  ir.  Sticknoy 

Eben  A.  Andrews 

Newton  P.  Frye 

Chiw.  Ml  not 

1851. 

Michael  B.  IVIiilkins 

Wm  L.  TlionipHon 

Chas.  F.  Ca.sweU 

Francis  B.  Crowninshleld 

Hiram  0.  Wiley 

1806. 

Wm.  E.  Blunt 

MoKes  H.  Ames 

Henry  Field 

1855. 

FranciH  ^.  Howe 

Jolin  W,  Berry 

Eben  F.  P.  Smith 

C,  W.  nphani 

C.  A.  Phillips 

Geo.  F,  JTeans 

1W2. 

K.  l>everenx 

Wm.  G.  Choate 

Walter  Parker 

Tlios.  C.  Simpson,  Jr. 

Kpliraira  T.  Miller 

G.  A.  Peabody 

Thoa.  F.  Hunt 

Geo.  Galen  Abbott 

Jfriliua  n.  Ward 

Tt*jbt.  S,  Ilantoiil 

Wm.  S.  Knox 

Chas.  A.  Tobin 

0*)O.  II,  Iv.vereux 

13jG. 

IJarrirjon  0.  Johnaon 

Warren  H.  Mace 

Boyd  B.  Jones 

AV'ni.  G.  NV'oo'Jwttrd 

Jo«.  If.  Bragdon 

1807. 

AVm.  C,  Fabeufi 

1878. 

.fohn  A.  Page 
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Geo.  J.  Carr 

1SS2. 

Wm.  F.  Noonaii 

Hinim  H.  Browne 

Wm.  11.  Lucie 

Wiu.n.  Mivdy 

Cluuies  F.  Sargent 

Dennis  AV.  Quill 

Wm.  1).  T.  Ticfry 

Thoe.  F.  Oiillugher 

James  W.  Goiuiwin 

W  m.  F.  Jloyes 

Edward  II.  Brovviio 

John  C.  jr.  Biiyley 

Benjamin  C.  Ames 

Ht-'Hice  I.  Biirtlttt 

Edward  H.  KowoU 

l>anicl  y.  Crowley 

John  C.  Pierce 

ratrick  I.  >IcCu!-kin 

Nathaniel  C.  B.irtlett 

Geo.  B.  Ives. 

Eilwin  \.  Clark 

1ST9.  Frank  H.  Clarko 

George  L.  \\  uil 

Edward  P.  I'sher 

Tristnim  F.  Bavtlett 

Joseph  V.  Sweeney 

?iathaniel  X.  Jones 

Michael  J.  MoXoirny 

Is:iac  .\.  Lamson 

Joseph  T.  Haunau 

1SS3. 

Mui*sliman  W.  Ilazen 

Forrest  L.  Evans 

Charles  A.  Weare 

Charles  Leigliton 

Tliomas  II.  liouayno 

Edwin  F.  Cloutman 

Sumner  P.  York 

Charles  D.  Welch 

Frank  C.  Richai-dsun 

Fmnk  V.  Wight 

AVni,  A.  Pew,  Jr. 

Jacub  Otis  WarJwell 

George  E.  Jiatchelder 

Charles  G.  Dyer 

Melville  P.  Beckett 

Charles  II.  Symonds 

Edmiiiul  B.  Fuller 

Edward  E.  Frye 

18S4. 

Samuel  A.  Fuller 

Theodore  JI.  Osbonie 

Eugene  T.  SlcCarthy 

N.  Sumner  Myrick 

Wm.  T.  McKono 

DanielJ.  M.  O'CuUaghan 

Josepli  F.  Quinn 

Charles  A.  Russell 

1S85. 

John  R.  Poor 

Char!ee  Howard  Poor 

George  II.  Eaton 

1880.  Benj.  yewhall  Johnson 

A\'arren  B.  Hutcliinson 

Joeiah  F.  Keene 

Jolin  J.  Flaherty 

Jonathan  Jjamson 

Jeremiah  E.  Bartlett 

Wm.  W.  Butler 

Byron  E.  Crowell 

Frank  C.  Skinner 

Robert  O'Cttllaghan 

Charles  S.  Wilson 

Cornelius  J.  Rowley 

Frank  E.  Farnham 

Robert  T.  Balison 

Ilenry  C.  Durgin 

Tlionuv'*  Keville,  .Ir. 

Alden  P.  Wliite 

Richard  E.  llines 

Charles  E.  Todd 

John  C.  Doiiavan 

William  Perry 

1886. 

Harry  .1.  C<)lo 

Calvin  li.  Ttittio 

AVinfi'jId  S.  Peters 

G.  51.  Steams 

EJwarl  P.  Morton 

John  R.  Kildwin 

Horace  >I.  .Sargent 

Samuel  Morrill 

Wni.  O'Shea 

Benj.  K.  Prentiss.  Jr. 

Wm,     J'^ndicott,  Jr. 

Frwlcrick  G.  Prestuu 

Wm.  R.  Rowell 

Eiiward  C.  Battis 

18S7. 

George  11.  Willianis 

1881.  Charles  A.  De  Courcy 

Benjamin  G.  Hall 

.\lbert  Biniay  Tasker 

Androw  Ward 

John  Milton  Steamg 

RnfuH  P.  Tapley,  Jr. 

Alfred  L.  Baker 

Arrhilmld  N.  Donahue 

There  ri'inains  little  to  be  incliuled  within  this 
ulcilch  i>f  l"s<cx  (.'iiiinty.  Tlu>  iK-tails  iniiciTiiiii!;  tlic 
jails  of  Iiiswicli,  the  first  of  which  wxs  built  iu  1G52  ; 
of  the  court-house  and  probate  building  in  that  town, 
the  latter  of  which  was  built  in  1817,  and  held  the 
records  until  they  were  removed  to  Salem;  of  the 
erection  of  a  jail  and  house  of  correction  in  Law- 
rence in  18-53,  and  of  the  erection  of  a  court-house 
in  that  city  in  1859,  and  of  the  county  buildings  in 
Xewburyport  and  .Salem,  consisting  in  the  latter  city 
partly  of  a  granite  court-house,  built  in  1841,  and  a 
brick  court-house  built  in  IBUl,  will  be  included  in 
the  town  histfjries.  There  are  various  corporations, 
a&iociations  and  societies  which  would  properly  come 
within  the  scope  of  these  histories,  but  in  case  they 
may  be  omitted  It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  refer  to 
them  at  lea.st  by  name.  Those  best  known  are  the 
Essex  lastitute,  at  Salem,  established  in  18'21  and  in- 


corporated in  1848  ;  the  Essex  County  Natural  History 
Society  at  Salem,  incorporated  in  183G  ;  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science,  established  at  Salem  in  lSG7with 
a  fund  of  $140,000,  of  which  the  sum  of  $40,000  was  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  the  hall  and  museum  of  the 
East  India  Marine  Society;  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society,  founded  by  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  in 
1818 ;  the  Essex  North  and  Essex  South  Medical  Socie- 
eties,  and  the  Essex  County  Homojopathic  Medical 
Society;  the  Merrimac  Valley  Dental  Association; 
the  Veteran  Odd  Fellows'  Association,  of  Essex 
County ;  tlie  Teachers'  Association,  incorporated  in 
1827,  and  Unitarian  Conference  and  Congregational 
Club. 

This  sketch,  feared  by  the  author  to  be  imperfect, 
more  especially  in  its  enumeration  of  the  early  ofli- 
ces  and  their  incumbents,  concerning  whom  the 
records  are  often  confused,  will  close  with  a  list  of  the 
present  officers  of  the  county: 

Judge  of  Pi  obate  and  Insnh  ency,  Oenrgc  F.  Clioato,  of  Salem  ;  Reg- 
ister of  Probate  and  Insolvency,  Jcrcmiub  T.  Jlahoncy,  of  Salom  ;  Clerk 
of  the  Court,  Dean  I'eaboily,  of  Lynn  ;  County  Treasurer,  JO.  JCendall 
Jenkins,  of  Andover;  SlK'ritT,  Horatio  G.  Herrick,  of  Lawrence  ;  Regis- 
ter of  Deeds  (North  District),  John  It.  I'oor,  of  Lawrence  ;  (South  Dis- 
trict), Charles  S.  Osgood,  of  Salem  ;  County  Commissioners,  Jolm  W. 
Raymond,  of  Beverly,  until  1887  ;  Edward  B.  Bishop,  of  Ilarerhill, 
until  18x8  ;  David  W.  Low,  of  Gloucester,  until  1889  ;  Special  Commis- 
sioners, Aaron  Sawyer,  of  Amesbury,  until  1S89  ;  Ivory  Euimone,  of 
Swampscott,  ui.cil  18Sil  ;  Commissioners  of  Insolvency,  Sherman  Nelson, 
of  Georgetown  William  L.  Tliompsiui,  of  Lawrence ;  IIiumco  I.  Bart- 
lett, of  Ncwburyport ;  Trial  Justices,  J.Scott  Toild,  of  Rowley;  Na- 
thaniel F.  S.  York,  of  Rockport  ;  William  M.  Itogeia,  of  Jlethuen  ; 
Orlanilo  B.  Tenny,  of  Georgetown;  George  II.  Poor,  of  Andover; 
George  W.  Gate,  of  Amesbury  ;  Amos  Merrill,  of  Peabody;  Orlando  S. 
Bailey,  of  Amesbury;  William  Nutting,  Jr.,  of  Marbleliead  ;  Wesley  K. 
Bell,  of  Ipswich  ;  Stephen  Oilman,  of  Lynnlield  ;  and  Joseph  T.  Wilson, 
of  Nabant. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THK  BENCH  AND  BAR. 


IIY  WIl.I.lAM  T.  DAVIS. 


TiiK  preceding  chapter  contains  matter  which 
might,  perhaps,  i)roperly  be  included  in  this.  That 
chapter  contains,  in  connection  with  a  sketch  of  the 
courts  of  Essex  County,  a  list  of  persons  admitted 
to  the  bar,  chiefly  copied  from  the  records  in  the 
clerk's  office  in  Salem.  The  jiresent  chapter  will  be 
devoted  principally  to  sketches  of  the  bench  and  bar, 
many  of  them  necessarily'  short,  but,  perhaps,  suf- 
ficient, if  not  to  do  justice  to  the  subjects  them- 
selves, to  at  leiist  demonstrate  the  fruitful n  ess  of  the 
county  from  its  organization,  in  1G43,  in  eminent 
men.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  county  in  the 
State  can  furnish  so  distinguished  a  list  of  men  edu- 
ucated  to  the  law  among  its  native  citizens. 
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HISTORY  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Among  those  on  the  bench  in  the  colonial  and 
early  provincial  periods  few  of  the  judges  were  law- 
j'ers.  Up  to  the  Kevolution  only  four  judges,  edu- 
cated in  the  law,  had  been  appointed  to  the  bench 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature, — Benjamin 
Lynde,  Paul  Dudley,  Edmund  Trowbridge  and  Wil- 
liam Gushing.  Few  lawyers  found  their  way  across 
the  ocean,  and  fewer  still  pursued  a  professional 
study  here.  A  prejudice  against  them  existed,  and 
the  inducements  to  enter  the  profession  were  small. 
The  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  re- 
flected this  prejudice  by  ordering,  on  October  21,  1G63, 
"  that  no  usual  and  common  attorney  in  any  Inferior 
Court  shall  be  admitted  to  sit  as  Deputy  in  this 
Court."  In  1685,  or  immediately  after  that  date, 
during  the  reign  of  James  II.,  Edward  Ilandolph 
wrote  to  England  that  there  were  only  two  attorneys 
in  Boston,  and  asked  to  have  sent  "  two  or  three 
honest  attorneys,  if  any  sach  in  nature." 

A  Bar  Association  was  formed  in  1806,  and  at  that 
time  there  were  probably  only  twenty -three  members 
of  the  bar  in  Essex  County,  while  to-day,  as  the  list 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter  shows,  Wiere  are  two 
hundred  and  three.  Tliese  twenty-three  were  John 
Pickering,  Timptlu'  Pickering,  Benjamin  Pickman, 
John  Prince,  .Jr.,  Samuel  Putnam,  Leverett  Salton- 
stall,  Joseph  Story,  "William  Prescott  and  Samuel 
Swett,  of  Salem  ;  Joseph  Dana,  Michael  Hodge,  Ed- 
ward Little,  Edward  St.  Loe  Livermore,  Ebenezer 
^loseley  and  Daniel  A.  White,  of  Kewburyport ;  Ste- 
phen Minot  and  John  Varnum,  of  Haverhill ;  Nathan 
Parks,  of  Gloucester;  Ralph  H.  French,  of  Marble- 
head;  Asa  Andrews,  of  Ijjswich  ;  Xathan  Dane,  of 
Beverly;  and  Samuel  Farrar,  of  Andover. 

This  ;is:*ociation  probably  dissolved  about  the  year 
1812,  and  in  18-31  anotlier  association  was  formed, 
wliose  records  show  that  at  the  time  of  its  ibrmation 
there  were  fifty-two  members  of  the  bar.  Leverett 
Saltonstall  wa.s  the  first  and  probably  its  only  presi- 
dent, as  it  existed  only  a  few  years.  Ebenezer  Shilla- 
ber  wa.s  its  secretary,  and  Ebenezer  Moseley,  .Jacob 
Gerri.sh,  John  G.  King,  Rulus  Choate  and  Stephen 
Minot  ooiupiiscd  it.s  standing  committee.  The  pres- 
ent J}«r  Association  was  fornicd  at  tlie  court-liouse 
in  Lawrence  October  20, 1856,  and  its  constitution 
was  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  at  tlie  cnurt-house  in 
Salem  December  16,  1856.  Its  presidents  have  been 
Otis  P.  Lord,  Asahel  Huntington,  'William  C.  Endi- 
cott,  Stephen  B.  Ives  and  tlie  present  incumbent, 
William  D.  Northend. 

Sami'KI.  Ai'PLKTON,  born  in  .Waldinglield,  Eng- 
land, in  1624,  came  to  New  England  with  Jiis  father, 
Samuel,  in  1685  and  resided  in  Ijtsivich.  He  was 
named  in  the  charter  of  16S)2  as  one  of  tlie  Council, 
and  was  one  of  the  lirst  judges  appointed  in  1692  to 
the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Essex, 
liolrlinfr  hi.s  seat  until  his  death,  May  15, 1696.  He 
married  Hannah,  daughter  of  William  Paine,  of  Ip- 


swich, and  for  a  second  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Join; 
Oliver,  of  Newbury. 

Daniel  Pikrce  is  believed  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Newbury.  In  1698  he  was  appointed  judge  of  tlie 
Essex  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  held  bis  scat  untii 
his  death,  January  22,  1704. 

William  Browne  was  the  son  of  William  Browne, 
and  was  born  perhaps  in  Salem  in  1639.  In  1689,  after 
the  accession  of  AVilliam  and  Mary,  he  was  one  ot 
the  Committee  of  Safety.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
bench  of  the  Essex  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1696, 
and  died  while  iu  office,  February  14,  1716. 

John  Api'LETON,  nepliew  of  Samuel  Appleton 
above-iiif'Mtioned,  and  son  of  Jolin,  was  probably  born 
in  Ipswich  in  1652.  He  was  town  clerk  of  that  town 
in  1697 ;  deputy  to  the  General  Court  in  1697 ;  a 
member  of  the  Council  from  1698  to  1702,  from 
1706  to  1715  and  from  1720  to  1722.  He  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  Essex  Common  Pleas  bench  in  1704  and  re- 
moved by  Governor  Belcher  in  1732.  He  was  in  the 
same  year  made  judge  of  probate  for  Essex,  and  held 
that  office  until  his  death,  in  1739.  He  married,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1681,  Elizabeth,  daugliter  of  John  Rogers, 
president  of  Harvard  College. 

Thomas  No  yes  was  probably  born  in  Newbury  in 
1649.  He  was  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Essex 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1707,  and  held  that  office 
until  1725.    He  died  April  12,  1730. 

John  Higginson,  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Higgin- 
son,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  Francis  Higginson,  ot 
Salem,  was  a  merchant  by  profession,  and  appointed 
to  the  Essex  Common  Pleas  bench  in  1708,  and  held 
that  office  until  his  death,  in  1720,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-three years. 

John  BuiiiULLwas  born  in  Lynn  in  October,  1658. 
He  represented  that  town  for  many  years  in  the 
General  Court  and  during  ten  years  was  Speaker  of 
the  House.  He  was  crown  counselor  and  apjjointed 
to  the  Common  Pleas  bench  in  1720, and  died  Decem- 
ber 10,  1721. 

Samuel  Browne,  son  of  Judge  William  Browne 
already  mentioned,  was  born  in  Salem,  October  8, 
1669.  lie  succeeded  liis  father  on  the  Common  Pleas 
bench  in  1716,  and  as  associate  and  chief  justice 
continued  on  the  bench  until  his  death,  June  16,  1731. 

Bartholomew  Gedney  was  a  physician,  and  prob- 
ably born  in  Salem  in  1640.  He  was  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  tlie  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  organized 
in  1692  by  Governor  Phipps,  for  the  trial  of  the 
witches.  He  was  aj>i)ointed  in  1692  judge  of  probate 
for  Essex  County,  under  tlie  authority  assumed  by 
Governor  Phipps  tQ  delegate  probate  power  vested  in 
him.  In  the  same  year  he  was  apjwinted  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  seems  to 
have  mingled  military  with  judicial  occujfations,  and 
commanded  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  1696. 
He  died  February  28,  1098-99. 

Jonathan  Corwin  was  a  native  of  Salem,  born  in 
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Xovember,  1G40.  In  1092,  on  the  resignation  by  Na- 
thaniel Saltonstall  of  his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the 
C<iurt  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  organized  by  Governor 
William  Pliipps  for  the  trial  of  the  witches,  he  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  After  the  union  of  the  col- 
onies he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  for  Essex  County,  and  in  1715  was 
appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judi- 
cature, holding  the  office  until  his  death,  in  June, 
1718. 

William  Hathorxe  came  in  the  "Arbella"  with 
Winthrop  in  1630,  and  first  settled  in  Dorchester.  In 
1G36  he  received  a  grant  of  lands  from  Salem,  and 
took  up  his  residence  there.  He  was  commissioned 
speaker  of  the  House,  counsel  in  court,  judge  and 
soldier. 

Johnson,  in  his  "  Wonder- Working  Providence,'' 
says:  "Yet,  through  the  Lord's  mercy  we  still  retaine 
among  our  Democracy  the  Godly  Captaine  William 
Ilathorne,  whom  the  Lord  has  imbued  with  a  quick 
comprehension,  strong  memory  and  Rhetorick,  and 
volubility  of  speech,  which  has  caused  the  people  to 
make  use  of  him  often  in  Public  Service,  especially 
when  they  have  had  to  do  witii  any  foreign  govern- 
ment." He  was  the  American  ancestor  of  Natlianiel 
Hawthorne. 

JoHX  Hathokxe,  son  of  William  Hathorne  above- 
mentioned,  was  born  in  Salem  August  4,  IHll.  Be- 
for  the  union  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth 
Colonies  he  was  a  representative  or  delegate  to  the 
General  Court,  and  one  of  the  assistants.  At  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  ilary  to  tlie  throne,  after  the 
deposition  of  Andros,  he  was  one  of  the  Council 
assuming  the  government  of  the  colon}'.  When  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Essex  County  was  estab- 
lished he  was  appointed  one  of  its  judges,  and  in  1702 
was  promoted  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Judicature.  While  on  the  bench  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Council,  and,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Stoughton,  commanded  an  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition against  the  French  and  Indians  on  the 
I'ciiob.HCOt  River.  He  continued  on  the  bench  of  the 
Superior  Court  until  his  resignation,  in  1712,  and  died 
on  ih€  10th  of  May,  1717. 

Benmamix  Lynde  was  born  in  Boston  September 
22,  1060,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1GS6.  He 
studied  law  at  the  Temple  in  London,  and  was  admit- 
ted a.<3  a  barrister  before  his  return  to  America. 
Washburn,  in  his  "Judicial  History  of  Massachu- 
BtttB,"  says  that  he  was  the  first  regularly  educated 
lawyer  ever  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior 
Court.  In  1699,  or  thereabouts,  he  removed  to  Salem, 
and  made  that  place  his  residence  until  his  deitth,  on 
the  28th  of  January,  1749.  He  was  appointed  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature 
in  1712,  and  in  1728,  on  the  resignation  of  Samuel 
Sewall,  was  appointed  chief  justice. 

Bexjamix  Lyxde  I2(])  was  the  son  of  the  above- 
named  Benjamin  Lynde,  and  was  born  in  Salem 
ii 


October  5,  1700.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1718, 
and,  though  not  a  lawyer,  was  appointed  in  1734  a 
special  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
Suflblk,  and  in  1739  one  of  the  standing  judges  of 
that  court  for  Essex.  He  was  appointed  to  the  bench 
of  the  Superior  Court  in  1745,  and  on  the  ajjpoint- 
nient  of  Chief  Justice  Thomas  Hutchinson  to  the 
office  of  Governor,  in  1771,  he  was  commissioned  in 
his  place,  resigning  his  seat  in  1772.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed judge  of  pi'obate  for  Essex  County,  which 
oflice  he  held  until  his  death,  October  9,  1781. 

Richard  Saltoxstall  was  the  son  of  Richard 
Saltonstall,  of  Haverhill,  and  was  born  in  that  town 
June  14,  1703.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Ma,jor  Na- 
thaniel Saltonstall,  great-grandson  of  Richard  Sal- 
tonstall, and  great-great-gi'andson  of  Sir  Richard  Sal- 
tonstall, one  of  the  original  patentees  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1722,  and  at  the  age  of 
I  thirty-three  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Judicature.  It  is  not  known  that  he  was 
educated  to  the  law,  nor  was  it  in  either  the  days  of 
the  Massachusetts  Colony  orof  the  province  thecustom 
to  confine  judicial  apjjointments  to  those  of  the  legal 
profession.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  held  a 
commission  as  colonel  of  the  provincial  troops,  and 
in  1737,  wliile  on  the  bench,  he  was  the  commander 
of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Conifiany. 
He  was  a  man  of  scholarly-  habits,  of  considerable 
learning,  of  refined  tastes  and  was  conspicuous  tor 
the  generous  hospitality  which  his  ample  means 
enabled  him  to  dispense. 

Judge  Saltonstall  held  his  seat  on  the  bench  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  his  residence  in  Haver- 
hill, October  20,  1756.  He  married  three  wives,  the 
last  of  whom  was  a  daughter  of  Elisha  Cooke,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Suffolk 
County,  and  granddaughter  of  Judge  Elisha  Cooke, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judica- 
ture, who  married  a  daughter  of  Governor  John 
Leverett.  He  left  three  sons — Richard  Saltonstall,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  1751,  who  died  in  England 
in  1785;  Nathaniel,  a  physician,  li\  ing  in  Haverhill, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  176G,  who  died  in  1815  ;  and 
Leverett,  a  captain  under  Cornwallis,  who  died  in 
New  York  in  1782.  He  left  also  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom,  Abigail,  was  the  first  wife  of  Colo- 
nel George  Watson,  of  Plymouth,  and  the  other  the 
wife  of  Rev.  Moses  Badger,  of  Providence. 

Caleb  CusHixr;,  of  Salisbury,  was  made  Common 
Pleas  judge  in  1759,  and  after  the  Revolution,  when 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  was  reorganized,  he  was 
appointed  chief  justice. 

Stephen  PIigginsox  was  born  in  Sulem  in  1710. 
He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
1761,  and  died  in  the  same  year. 

AxDiiEW  Oliver,  of  Salem,  was  one  of  the 
"Mandamus  Counsellors."  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1749,  and  was  appointed  Common  Pleas  judge 
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in  1761,  and  held  office  until  the  Eevohition.  He 
died  in  1700. 

"William  Bourne  was  the  son  of  Sylvanus  Bourne, 
of  Barnstiible,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1743. 
He  settled  in  Marblehead,  and  was  made  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1760,  holding  his 
office  until  his  death  in  August,  1770. 

Peter  Frye  was  horn  in  Andover  in  1723,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1744.  He  was  register  of 
probate  and  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  to 
which  office  he  was  api>ointed  in  1772,  and  which  he 
held  until  the  Eevolution.  He  died  in  England 
in  1820. 

William  Beowxe  was  born  in  Salem  February 
27,  1737,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1755.  In 
1764  he  was  appointed  collector  of  Salem,  and  in 
1770  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  Essex.  He  was  confirmed  as  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature  June  15,  1774,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  made  a  "  Mandamus  Counsellor." 
He  was  a  Loyalist,  and,  retiring  from  the  country  in 
177S,  was  made  Governor  of  Bermuda  iik  17S1,  and 
died  in  England  February  13,  1802. 

Samuel  Sem'all  was  born  in  P)ishop-stoke,  Eng- 
land, Marcli  28,  1652,  and  died  in  Boston  J;inuary 
1,  1730.  His  grandl'ather,  Henry  Sewall,  born  in 
1570,  came  to  Xew  England  and  lived  in  Newbury, 
where  he  died  about  1055.  His  father,  Henry  Sew- 
all,  came  to  New  England  in  1034,  and  after  begin- 
ning a  settlement  in  Newbury,  returned  to  England. 
In  1659  he  again  came  to  New  England,  and  after 
making  a  permanent  settlement  in  Newbury,  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  wife  and  children  in  1661.  The  son, 
Samuel,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1671,  and  after 
studying  divinity  preached  for  a  time.  On  the  28th 
of  February,  1676,  he  married  Hannah,  daughter  of 
John  Hull,  a  gold.smithof  wealth  in  Boston,  by  whom 
he  secured  ample  means  of  support  without  the 
drudgery  of  a  minister'sTife.  Hewasmade  an  assistant 
in  1084,  and  continued  in  office  until  the  arrival  of 
Andros.  In  1088  he  went  to  England,  resuming  on 
his  return,  in  1081',  the  office  of  assistant,  and  from 
1();"2  to  1725  was  a  member  of  the  Council.  In  ]6'J2 
he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Term- 
iner and  subsequently  an  associate  judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  .Judicature,  which  position  he  held 
until  1718,  when  he  was  made  chief  justice.  He  was 
also  judge  of  probate  forSuffijlk,  and  resigned  both 
offices  in  1728  on  account  of  old  age.  He  had  been 
a  firm  believer  in  witchcraft,  and  was  one  of  the 
judges  before  whom  the  alleged  witches  were  tried, 
but  on  the  14th  of  January,  ]6:i7,  Rev.  Samuel  Wil- 
lard  read  a  "bill,"  as  it  was  called,  before  his  congre- 
gation, in  which  the  judge  exprtssed  his  abhorrence 
of  the  acts  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  peni- 
tently a.sked  the  forgiveness  of  God  and  man. 

Stki'IIKX  Sewall,  son  of  Major  Stephen  Sewall, 
wa-sboni  in  Salem  December  18,  1704,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1721.    He  was  for  a  short  time  tutor  at 


Harvard,  and  afterwards  taught  school  in  Marble- 
head.  He  was  appointed  associate  judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Judicature  in  1739,  and  in  1752  was 
promoted  to  chief  justice.  He  held  his  seat  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  September  10,  1760. 

Samuel  Sewall  was  born  in  Boston  December 
11,  1757,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1776.  In  1808 
he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  his  abna 
mater.  He  studied  law  with  Francis  Dana,  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  practiced  in  Marblehead,  which  town  he 
represented  in  the  Eegislature.  He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  fi'om  1797  to  1800,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  Su{)reme 
Judicial  Court.  In  November,  1813,  he  was  made 
chief  justice,  and  died  iu  Wiscasset,  Me.,  June  8, 
1814.  He  married,  December  8, 1781,  Abigail,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Humphrey  Devereux,  of  Marblehead. 

JosiAH  Walcott,  a  merchant  in  Salem,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bench  of  the  Essex  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  1722.  He  continued  on  the  bench  until  his 
death,  February  2,  1729. 

Timothy  Linall  was  born  in  Salem  November  4, 
1677,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1695.  He  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rei.tresentatives  in  1720,  and 
in  1729  was  appointed  to  the  Common  I'leas  bench. 
He  held  his  seat  until  1754,  and  died  October  25, 
1760. 

Joiix  WAiNWJnGHT  was  a  merchant  of  Ipswich, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1709,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Common  Pleas 
bench  in  1729,  and  held  his  seat  until  his  death,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1739. 

Theopiiilus  Burrill,  of  Lynn,  was  a  nephew  of 
Judge  John  Burrill,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  bench  in  1733,  and  died  in  office  in 
1737. 

I'liOMAS  Berry,  a  physician  of  Ipswich,  was  born 
in  Boston  and  graduated  at  Harvai-d  in  1712.  He 
was  judge  of  probate  of  Essex  County,  as  well  as 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  to  which  office  he 
was  appointed  in  1733,  and  which  he  held  until  his 
death,  in  1756. 

]?ENJAMIN  Maustox  was  born  in  Salem,  but  in  his 
later  years  lived  in  Manchester.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Isaac  Winslow,  of  Marshfield,  and 
great-granddaughter  of  Governor  Isaac  Winslow,  of 
the  "Mayflower."  He  was  sheriffof  Essex  County, and 
was  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  1737,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  in 
1754.    He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1689. 

John"  Choate,  of  Ipswich,  was  judge  of  probate 
for  Essex  County,  and  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.    He  died  while  in  ofiice,  in  17(16. 

Henry  Gibbs,  a  native  of  Watertown,  was  born  in 
1709,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1726.  He  settled 
in  Salem  as  a  merchant,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
Common  Pleas  bench  in  1754,  and  continued  on  the 
bench  until  his  death,  in  1759. 

John  Taiskkr,  of  Marblehead,  was  made  Common 
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Pleas  judge  in  17oo,  and  died  in  office  November  9, 
1761. 

Bexjamtx  Pickmax,  of  Salem,  was  born  in  1708, 
and  was  a  merchant.  He  was  appointed  to  tlie  Com- 
mon Pleas  bench  in  1756,  holding  his  office  until  1701. 
He  died  August  20,  1774. 

'\ViLLiA>t  Peescott  wa-i  born  in  Pepperell  August 
19, 1762,  and  was  the  son  of  Colonel  William  Pre«cott, 
who  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Bunlcer 
Hill.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1783,  and  after 
teaching  school  for  a  time  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  he  en- 
tered the  law-office  of  Nathan  Dane,  in  Beverly,  where 
he  afterwards  began  to  practice.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  Salem  and  married  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Hickling.  American  consul  at  St.  ^Michael's,  from 
whom  the  late  distinguished  historian,  William  Hick- 
ling  Prescott,  the  son  of  William  Prescott,  derived  his 
middle  name.  While  in  Salem  he  was  a  member  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  in  the  State  Legislature. 
He  removed  to  Boston  in  ISOS,  and  before  his  removal, 
in  ISOG,  and  afterwards,  in  1813,  he  was  offered  a  seat 
on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  whicli  he 
declined.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil from  Suffolk  County,  a  delegate  to  the  Hartford 
Convention  in  1814,  and  in  1818  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the 
count}-  of  Sulfolk.  He  died  in  Boston  December  8, 
1S44,  and  at  his  death  a  meeting  of  the  bar  was  held 
in  the  Supreme  Court  room,  at  which  Mr.  Webster 
offered  resolutions  of  respect,  which  were  responded 
to  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  at  that  time  holding  the 
court. 

Nathaniel  Saltox.stall,  son  of  Ricliard  and 
grandson  of  Sir  Piichard  Saltonstall,  one  of  the  six 
patentees  of  the  colony  of  Ma.ssachusetts  Bay,  was 
bom  in  Ipswich  in  1C39,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1050,  afterwards  settling  in  Haverhill,  on  an  estate 
Biill  known  as  the  "  Saltonstall  seat."  He  was  chosen 
an  assi.stant  in  1079,  and  on  the  arrival  of  President 
Dudley,  in  1685,  was  offered  a  place  as  member  of  his 
Council,  which  he  declined.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  deposing  Andros,  and  under  the  charter  of  1092  was 
appointed  one  of  His  Majesty's  Council.  At  the  | 
breaking  out  of  the  witclicraf't  delusion.  Governor 
William  Phipps,  without  authority  of  law,  established 
a  special  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  to  try  the 
witches,  and  by  commissions  dated  June  2,  1692,  ap- 
pointed Wm.  Stoughton  chief  justice,  and  Nathaniel 
S:iltonstall,  John  Richards,  Bartholomew  Gedney, 
Wait  Winthrop,  Samuel  Sewall  and  Peter  Sergeant 
aa.vjciate  justices. 

Judge  .Saltonstall,  like  many  other  judges  of  the 
time,  was  not  bred  to  the  law,  but  he  was  a  man  of 
itrong  mind  and  sound  sense,  and  not  easily  imbued 
with  the  bigotry  and  fanaticism  prevailing  at  the  time. 
He  left  the  bench  evidently  disgusted  with  the  work 
it  wa'-  called  on  to  perform,  his  place  being  taken  by 
Jonathan  Corwin.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Rev. 
J'.hn  Ward,  of  Haveriiill,  and  died  May  21,  1707, 


leaving  three  sons, — Gurdon,  the  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut; Richard,  the  father  of  Ricliard,  wliose  sketch 
is  given  below  ;  and  Nathaniel,  who  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1095,  and  died  young. 

James  Cusiiixg  Meiikill  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
Giles  Merrill  and  Lucy  (Gushing)  Jlerrill,  and  was 
born  in  Haverhill  September  27,  1784.  Pie  married 
Anna,  daughter  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  of 
Haverhill,  and  died  in  Boston  October  4,  1853.  He 
fitted  for  college  at  Exeter  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1807.  He  studied  law  with  John  Varnum,  of 
Haverhill,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812  at  the 
September  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  held  at  Salem.  He  not  long  after  removed  to 
Boston,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death. 
For  many  j'ears  he  was  a  justice  on  the  bench  of  the 
Police  Court  of  Boston,  resigning  in  1852  on  account 
of  feeble  health.  Previous  to  liis  ap]iointment  to  tlie 
bench  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
the  State  Legislature.  He  was  a  scliolar  as  well  as 
a  jurist,  and  his  proficiency  in  Greek  literature  was 
recognized  hy  his  alma  mater  by  his  continuance  for 
thirty  years  on  its  examining  coni'inittee  for  Greek. 

Jo-SEPH  Gilbert  Waters  was  born  in  Salem  July 
5,  1796,  and  was  the  son  of  Captain  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Dean)  Waters.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1810, 
and  after  completing  his  law  studies  in  the  office  of 
John  Pickering,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Salem  at 
the  October  term  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in 
1821.  In  1818  he  went  to  Mississi[)pi,  where  he  spent 
several  years,  and  returned  to  Salem,  where  for  a 
short  time  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Salem  Observer. 
In  1825  he  married  Eliza  Greenleaf,  daughter  of 
Captain  Penn  Townsend.  Pie  was  appointed  special 
justice  of  the  Police  Court  in  Salem  in  1831,  and 
afterwards  held  the  office  of  statidiiig  justice  of  the 
same  court  from  1842  until  1874.  In.  1835  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  died  in  1878. 

Ben.;amix  Merrill  was  born  in  Conway,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1784,  and  fitting  for  college  at  Exeter, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1804.  He  studied  law  with 
Mr.  Stedman,  of  Lancaster,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Worcester  County.  Removing  to  Lynn  in 
1808  to  enter  into  practice,  he  was  required  under  the 
court  rules  to  study  one  year  within  the  county,  and 
entered  the  office  of  Samuel  Putnam,  whose  partner 
he  afterwards  became.  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Harvard  in  1845,  and  died  at  Salem  July 
30,  1847,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  When  he  settled 
in  Lynn  he  was  the  first  lawyer  who  had  ever  opened 
an  office  in  the  town,  and  after  a  few  months'  resi- 
dence there,  it  is  said  that  he  was  told  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  lawyer  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  community,  and  that  he  was  requested  to 
leave. 

.Joseph  Perkins  was  born  in  Essex  July  8,  1772, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1794.  In  1801  he  was 
appointed  county  attorney,  and  died  in  Salem  Febru- 
ary 28,  1803. 
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AsAHEL  HuxTiXGTON  was  boru  in  Topsfield  July 
23,  1798,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in  1819.  He  was 
county  and  district  attorney,  clerk  of  the  courts  and 
twice  represcntiitive  from  Salem  to  tlie  General  Court. 
In  1S53  he  was  mayor  of  that  city,  and  died  Septem- 
ber 5,  1870. 

Theophilus  Parsoxs. — Among  the  eminent  law- 
yers of  the  last  century,  Chief  Justice  Theophilus 
Parsons  stands  pre-eminent,  and  to  liis  autobiography 
by  his  son,  Theophilus  Parsons,  we  are  indebted  for 
this  sketch  of  his  life  as  a  lawyer,  statesman  and 
judge.  His  judicial  knowledge  and  legal  acumen 
won  for  him  the  title  of  "giant  of  the  law,"  and  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  acquaintance  with  its  literature,  in  which 
he  delighted,  and  to  which  lie  turned  for  recreation 
from  his  legal  duties,  caused  Mr.  Luzac,  the  then 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  to 
s:iy  of  Mr.  Parsons,  that  he  should  be  called  "The 
giant  of  Greek  criticism." 

Chief  Justice  Tlieophilus  Parsons  was  born  in  By- 
field,  Massachusetts,  1750,  and  his  father,  Eev.  Moses 
Parsons,  was  a  settled  minister  in  that  place.  His 
first  youth  was  passed  at  Dunmer  Academy,  of  By- 
field,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moody,  and  he  entered  Har- 
vard College  in  1765.  The  minister's  stipend  was 
small,  and  his  family  large,  so  that  when  the  young 
Theophilus  was  ready  to  enter  college  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties stood  in  his  way.  So  general,  however,  was 
tlie  accepted  idea,  that  his  natural  ability  promised 
great  things,  great  exertions  were  made  to  send  him  ; 
one  of  the  maid  servants  offered  to  give  him  a  year's 
salary,  twelve  pounds,  to  help  him.  This  offer  was 
of  course  refused,  but  the  assistance  proffered  by 
friends  and  parishioners  was  gladly  accepted.  Theo- 
philus was  an  insatiable  student,  but  after  his  lessons 
were  learned  would  turn  for  recreation,  to  a  novel  or 
self-imposed  mathematical  problem  with  equal  relish, 
which  practice  he  followed  in  after  years,  adding  a 
devotion  to  scientific  studies.  He  graduated  in  1709, 
and  went  to  Portland,  Maine,  then  called  Falmouth, 
where  he  taught  a  grammar  school ;  when  not  occu- 
I'ied  with  his  srhool  dulie.-^,  he  studied  in  the  otlicc  of 
the  eminent  lawyer.  Judge  Theophilus  Bradbury. 
Here  lie  applied  lor  admission  to  the  bar.  The  com- 
mittee for  examination  to  whom  he  referred  himself, 
construed  the  rule  tliat  three  years  of  preparatory 
study,  meant  three  years  of  consecutive  study,  and 
that  his  employment  of  school-teaching  prevented  that 
from  being  so  considered.  However,  the  committee 
yielded  to  his  solicitations,  and  his  examination 
proved  80  entirely  satisfactory,  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  Falmouth.   This  was  in  1774. 

The  following  year  Admiral  Graves,  commander  of 
the  British  squadron  in  Boston  Bay,  despatched  some 
ships  of  war  to  Falmouth  with  orders  to  destroy  it, 
and  it  wis  almost  totally  burned.  Mr.  Parsons  then 
returned  to  his  home,  greatly  disappointed  and  cast 
down;  but  he  found  at  his  father's  house, 'Judge 


Trowbridge,  and  his  learned  help  and  counsel  was  as 
eagerly  sought  and  received  by  Mr.  Parsons  as  he  was 
ready  to  give  it.  The  latter  remained  in  Bylield  a 
considerable  time,  and  when  he  ibund  that  j\[r.  Par- 
sons was  to  be  his  comjjaiiion  and  student,  he  ordered 
thither  all  his  library,  which  was  not  only  the  best, 
but  probably  the  only  thoroughly  good  one,  then  in 
New  England. 

He  found  in  IMr.  Parsons  an  intelligent  student,  of 
devoted  industry  prepared  by  jirevious  habits,  as  well 
as  by  previous  knowledge,  to  profit  by  this  golden  op- 
portunity. 

Edmund  Trowbridge  died  in  Cambridge,  in  1793, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  and  during  half  of  his  long 
life,  he  was,  by  common  consent,  regarded  as  the 
most  learned  lawyer  of  New  England.  In  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Massachusetts  Reports  (page  20),  Mr. 
Parsons  speaks  of  his  excellence  as  a  common-law 
lawyer,  and  says:  "The  late  Judge  Trowbridge  was 
an  excellent  common-law  lawyer,  of  whose  friendly 
assistance  in  my  early  professional  studies  I  cherish 
the  most  grateful  remembrance,"  and  Chancellor 
Kent,  in  his  commentaries  calls  him  "  the  oracle  of 
the  common-law  of  New  England." 

About  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
the  formation  of  a  Constitution  became  a  matter 
of  much  moment  to  many  of  the  colonies  which  had 
just  become  States.  In  Massachusetts  the  system  of 
government  went  on  with  few  alterations,  although 
the  charter  had  lost  all  force.  In  June,  1776,  it  was 
proposed  in  the  genei'al  court  to  pirepare  a  form  of 
government,  or  constitution, — to  be  presented  to  the 
people.  In  1778,  a  constitution  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  General  Court,  and  offered  to  the  people,  but  was 
rejected  by  them  by  a  vote  of  five  to  one.  These  were 
the  reasons  for  its  rejection  : 

The  draft  was  imperfect,  evidently  drawn  up  with- 
out due  care  and  consideration  ;  the  people  preferred 
that  it  should  be  made  by  a  committee  chosen  for  that 
express  purpose  and  not  by  the  Legislature.  A  ]?ill 
of  Rights,  clearly  deliniiig  to  the  people  what  were 
their  inalienable  rights,  was  not  prefixed,  and  lastly, 
the  constitution  so  carefully  avoided  a  strong  govern- 
ment, the  power  of  the  executive  was  a  mere  cipher. 
It  was  this  last  objection  whieli  weighed  most  with 
many  people. 

The  conflict  for  the  adojjtion  or  rejection  of  the 
constitution  seemed  to  be  the  early  manifestation  that 
a  new  question  was  brought  before  the  minds  of  men 
which  threatened,  or  seemed  to  threaten,  the  disrup- 
tion of  civil  society,  and  has  continued  to  this  day  to 
divide,  not  politicians  only,  but  the  whole  people; 
and  will  ever  do  so.  This  question  is,  which  shall 
prevail  of  the  two  great  parties,  into  one  or  the  other 
of  which  every  man  is  forced  by  nature,  habit,  taste, 
education  or  circumstances.  These  are  the  parties  of 
progress  and  conservatism  ;  of  those  who  love  the 
"lai'gest  liberty"  with  more  regard  to  its  quantity 
than  its  quality,  and  those  who  d(sire  only  the  best 
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iilierty,  and  dre^id,  as  the  greatest  of  evils,  its  corrup- 
tion into  license.  To  all  men  of  this  last  class  the 
constitution  offered  to  the  people  was  wholly  worth- 
less ;  and  to  this  hirge  party  Mr.  Parsons  belonged. 
His  home  was  in  Essex  County,  and  there  he  was 
sustained  by  the  warm  sympathy  of  excellent  men, 
and  perhaps,  young  as  he  was,  strengthened  their 
love  of  order  or  their  fear  of  anarchy.  A  meeting  of 
these  men  took  place  in  Essex  Cotinty,  in  177S,  in 
Newburyport;  a  committee  was  appointed  and  then  it 
adjourned  to  Ipswich ;  and  there  it  met  in  the  last 
week  of  April  of  that  year,  when  a  term  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  was  held  there.  At  this  ad- 
journed meeting  a  pamphlet  wa.s  presented  by  the 
committee,  approved  and  adopted  by  it  and  by  its 
order  published. 

It  contained  eighteen  distinct  articles,  setting  forth 
the  leading  objections  to  the  Constitution  proposed. 
It*  title  was:  "The  result  of  the  Convention  of 
Delegates  holden  at  Ipswich,  in  the  County  of  Essex, 
who  were  deputed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
Constitution  and  form  of  government  proposed  by 
the  Convention  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay." 
It  was  called  the  "  E-sex  Result."  It  went  very 
fully  into  the  consideration  of  the  objects  and  prin- 
cijiles  which  should  be  regarded  in  the  formation  of 
a  constitution  ;  it  not  only  made  the  rejection  of  the 
proposed  constitution  far  more  decisive,  but  exerted 
an  important  influence  on  the  structure  of  that  Con- 
stitution which  was  soon  after  framed  and  adopted  by 
the  people. 

Mr. Parsons  '^Tote  this  pamphlet,  which  is  now  very 
rare,  but  is  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  to  his  auto- 
biography. The  proof  that  he  wrote  it  lies  in  the 
E-ssertion  of  Chief  Justice  Parker,  who  says  in  his 
address  to  the  grand  jury  after  Judge  Parsons'  death  ; 
"The  Report  was  undoubtedly  his,  though  he  was 
probably  aided  by  others,  at  least,  with  their  ad- 
vice." This  elaborate  Report  is  called  "The  Essex 
Result."  No  doubt,  he  obtained  all  the  assistance, 
by  advice  and  suggestion,  which  could  be  rendered 
to  liini  in  n  mutter  of  this  importance  by  the  wise 
men  with  whom  lie  acted.  lUit  he  wrote  every  word 
of  it,  and  this,  perhaps,  j)roved  that  the  young  man 
wa-H  already  recognized  by  them,  wlio  were  certainly 
among  the  ablest  and  most  venerable  men  of  the 
county,  as  one  with  whose  work  they  were  satis- 
fied, and  one  whom  they  could  trust  to  speak  for 
them.  Among  the  most  distinguished  peculiarities 
of  the  actual  institutions  ami  government  of  this 
country  Ls  the  singular  blending  of  the  progressive 
aad  conservative  jjrincijdes  in  such  a  way  that  they 
do  not  so  much  neutralize  each  other  as  promote  each 
other's  activity,  while  they  compensate  for  each  other. 
V.'hileour  fathers  were  making  history,  there  were  some 
wtiose  love  for  libeVty  had  degenerated  into  a  love  of  li- 
cense, and  whose  idea  of  hapi)ines3  was  to  run  riot 
through  the  fields  of  life;  thev  balanced  and  checked 
were  balanced  and  cliecked  bv  the  stern  lovers  of 


order,  who  appeared,  in  their  extremity  of  opinion, 
to  think,  that  the  first  use  of  legs  is  to  wear  fetters, 
while  walking  is  but  a  secondary  and  conditional  pur- 
pose. Happily,  there  were  wise  men  who  were  able 
to  bring  these  extremes  into  compromise,  and,  by 
means  of  compromise,  into  union.  The  "  E-iscx  Re- 
sult'" was  regarded  as  a  very  early  encounter  with 
the  great  question  then  dawning  upon  this  country 
and  upon  the  world.  It  was  an  earnest  endeavor  to 
discover  and  declare  how  progress  and  conservatism, 
liberty  and  order,  might  be  so  adjusted  in  human  in- 
stitutions, that  freedom  should  be  secure,  and  peace 
and  happiness  be  the  children  of  freedom. 

The  Old  Confederation  of  the  United  States  was 
formed  November  15,  1777,  in  the  midst  of  war  and 
danger  and  effort;  and  while  these  lasted  their  pres- 
sure kept  it  together.  But  with  the  rebixati  .n  of 
peace  its  debility  and  insufliciency  became  ajjparent. 
In  May,  therefore,  1787,  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  states  assembled  at  Philadelphia  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  Federal  Constitution,  and  at 
once  the  new  parties  of  the  country — the  Liberty 
party  and  the  Government  party — started  into  lull 
life. 

The  two  antagonistic  principles  entered  into  imme- 
diate, constant  and  energetic  conflict;  and  the  good 
sense  and  caution  and  love  of  peace,  and  the  pro- 
found conviction  that  union  would  be  impossible  if 
not  then  consunnnatcd,  and  that  without  union  tbeie 
must  be  destruction— all  these  were'  in  jjcrpetual 
requisition,  and  were  only  able  to  reconcile  these 
hostile  sentiments  and  principles  so  far  as  to  produce 
the  Constitution,  which  was  throughout,  and  in  al- 
most every  paragraph  and  every  provision,  a  com- 
promise. After  the  Constitution  was  framed,  the 
man  who  most  loved  peace  and  union  labored  stren- 
uously to  procure  for  it  the  signatures  of  all  the  dele- 
gates, that  it  might  go  to  the  people  with  the  advan- 
tage of  their  unanimous  consent.  And  all  did  sign 
but  three — Randolph  and  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and 
Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  afterwards  gover- 
nor of  the  State.  The  Con^titution  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  it  should  go  into  effect  as  anon  as  nine 
states  should  accej)t  it.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
i  vention  that  framed  it  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1787;  then  by  Delaware,  December  7,  1787;  by 
Pennsylvania,  December  12,  1787  ;  by  New  Jersey, 
December  18,  1787;  by  Georgia,  January  2,  1788; 
and  by  Connecticut,  January  9,  1788.  Then  came 
the  question  whether  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts should  accept  it.  It  was  feared  that  Massa- 
chusetts would  be  hostile,  and  that  her  example 
would  operate  with  much  power  upon  New  York, 
Maryland  and  Virginia  for  good  or  for  evil.  Janu- 
;  ary  D,  1788,  the  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
1  towns  of  Massachusetts  assembled  in  Boston  to  de- 
j  termine  whether  the  Constitution  should  be  adopted 
j-or  rejected  by  that  State.  The  debates  of  this  con- 
'  vention  were  republished  by  the  lyogislature  of  ]\Ias- 
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sachusetts  in  1S56.  The  editorial  care  of  this  volume 
Was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Bradford  K.  Pierce  and 
Chai"le5  Hale.  In  their  preface  these  gentlemen  say : 
"The  proceeduigs  of  the  Convention  were  of  great 
importance,  and  were  so  regarded  thr(Highout  tlie 
country  at  that  time.  It  is  quite  certain  that,  if 
Massachusetts  had  refused  her  assent  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  that  well-devised  scheme 
of  government,  the  careful  work  of  the  patriots  and 
statesmen  of  the  last  century,  under  which  the  nation 
has  enjoyed  so  large  a  degree  of  prosperity,  would 
have  failed." 

John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  were  two  of  the 
most  important  members  of  the  convention.  Both 
were  doubtful,  but  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
while  they  were  not  friendly  to  each  other,  they 
agreed  in  a  decided  leaning  against  the  C  mstitu- 
tion.  General  Knox,  after  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  writes  to  Washington  as  follows :  "  The  op- 
position has  not  arisen  from  a  consideration  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  thing  itself,  as  a  political 
machine,  but  from  a  deadly  principle  levelled  at 
the  existence  of  all  government  whatever.  ...  It 
is  a  singular  circumstance  that,  in  Massachusetts,  the 
property,  the  ability  and  the  virtue  of  the  State  are 
almost  solely  in  favor  of  the  Constitution.  .  .  ." 
The  Massachusetts  convention  was  of  the  opinion  that 
certain  amendments  and  alterations  in  the  Constitu- 
tion would  remove  the  fears  and  quiet  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  and  more 
effectually  guard  against  an  undue  administration  of 
the  Federal  Government.  These  amendments  were 
often  called  in  the  histories  of  the  times,  the  "  Con- 
ciliatory Eesolutions,"  and  they  were  eminently  so. 
It  was  their  purpose  to  reconcile  conflicting  opinions 
and  to  procure  the  ado[jtion  of  the  Constitution. 
Samuel  Adams  at  once  arose  and  declared  himself 
satisfied  with  the  Constitution  with  these  amend- 
ments, and  seconded  them,  and  Hancock  withdrew 
his  opposition.  They  were  referred  to  a  committee 
and  reported  with  little  change.  After  some  discus- 
sion, in  which  one  or  \\xo  of  the  o])])oiiouts  of  the 
Constitution  s]ioke  of  the  aiueiulnK'iit.s  as  reconciling 
them  to  it,  the  Constitution  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  yeas  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  nays.  Mr.  Parsons  wrote  theseamend- 
ments,  and  it  is  always  said  that  these  "  Conciliatory 
Re-^olutions  "  saved  the  country. 

Mr.  Parsons  was  now  living  with  his  wife  in  New- 
buryport  in  Green  Street.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Greenlief,  daughter  of  Judge  Grecnlief,  and  he  used 
to  say  that  the  suit  in  which  he  woij  his  wife  was 
worth  all  the  others  he  ever  gained.  In  1800  he  re- 
moved to  Boston.  When  he  left  Kevvburyport  for 
Bo.aton,  gentlemen  in  the  town  gave  him  a  farewell 
dinner;  at  which  Robert  Treat  Paine  gave  him  an  en- 
thusiastic toa-st:  "Theophilus  Parsons,  the  oracle  of 
law,  the  pillar  of  politics,  the  bulwark  of  government." 
To  which  ^Ir.  Parsons  re])lied:  "The  town  of  New- 


buryport;  may  the  blessing  of  Heaven  rest  upon  it  as 
long  as  its  shores  are  washed  by  the  Merrimac."  I 
will  pause  here  to  mention  a  trait  of  character  in 
which  he  did  not  stand  alone  in  his  profession.  He. 
made  it  an  imperative  rule,  from  which  he  never 
swerved  during  his  professional  career, never  to  make 
any  charge  against  or  accept  any  fee  from  a  wiJoiv  or 
a  minister  of  the  goupd. 

In  1S06  Chief  Justice  Dana  resigned  on  account  of 
the  infirmities  of  age,  and  Mr.  Parsons  was  invited  to 
become  the  Chief-Justice,  which  office  he  accepted 
and  held  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1813. 

The  last  words  of  a  distinguished  man  are  often 
worthy  of  commemoration,  for  they  not  only  fre- 
quently witness  that  his  thoughts  are  occupied  with 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  but  sometimes  seem  to 
bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  life  upon  which  he  is 
about  to  enter.  Judge  Parsons' were :  "Gentlemen 
of  tlie  jury,  the  case  is  closed  and  in  your  hands.  You 
will  please  retire  and  agree  upon  your  verdict." 
Judge  Parsons  always  maintained  that  the  authentic- 
iiy  of  the  gospels  was  proven  by  the  fact  of  their  una- 
nimity in  all  essentials  and  disagreement  in  unessen- 
tial details.  Alter  death  his  face  wore  an  expression 
oftriumiili.  It  was  th.at  which  he  might  have  worn 
when  he  exhibited  to  a  jury  indisputable  evidence  of 
some  great  fact  which  he  hud  asserted  and  others  had 
denied.  The  expression  was  as  if  he  said  in  words  like 
these:  "See  there  the  proof.  I  have  believed;  and 
when  I  could  not  believe  I  have  hoped  ;  and  through 
all  objection,  uncertainty  and  despondency  I  have 
kept  my  belief  and  my  hope  ;  and  now  there  is  the 
proof  that  I  was  right." 

Benjamin  Pickjian,  the  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Mary  (Ta[)pan)  Pickman,  was  born  at  Salem  Scptem- 
bel-  30,  17G3,  and  married,  October  20,  1789,  Anstiss, 
daughter  of  Elias  Haskct  and  Elizabeth  (Crownin- 
phield)  Derby.  He  studied  law  with  Theophilus  Par- 
sons at  Newbcryport,  and  settled  permanently  at 
Salem.  He  was  at  various  times  Representative  and 
Senator  in  the  State  Legislature,  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1820,  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council,  and  from  1809  to  181 1  a  member  of 
the  national  House  of  Repj'esentatives.  He  died  at 
Salem  August  1843. 

Timothy  Pickeuing  was  born  in  Salem  July  17, 
174.5,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1768.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  1763,  and  received  a  degree 
I'rom  New  Jersey  College  in  1798.  He  commanded  a 
regiment  in  the  Revolution,  was  adjutant-general  of 
the  army  in  1777,  and  was  quartermaster-general  in 
1780.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
between  1791  and  1800  was  Postmaster-General,  Sec- 
retary of  War  iind  Secretary  of  State.  He  returned 
to  Salem  in  1801,  was  chief  justice  of  the  Essex 
County  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  1803  to  1811,  and  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  1815  to  1817.  He  died  in  Salem  January 
29,  1829. 
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JoHX  Pickering  was  born  in  Salem  Febrnary  17, 
1777.  He  was  a  son  of  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering, 
;;iJ  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1796.  After  several 
vcars'  residence  in  Europe,  he  returned  to  Salem  in 
\<0\,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Essex  bar  in  1S06.  In 
l^n  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  in  1829  was  appointed 
city  solicitor,  and  held  that  office  until  his  death,  at 
Doston,  May  5,  1S46.  He  was  equally  distinguished 
B3  a  lawyer  and  a  scholar,  achieving  in  the  latter 
capacity,  however,  his  chief  fame.  His  Greek  and 
English  Lexicon,  his  studies  and  publications  in 
philology,  his  proficiency  in  the  languages,  with  more 
than  twenty  of  which  he  was  familiar,  including  He- 
brew, Chinese  and  the  Indian  languages  of  America, 
maiie  him  an  authority  universally  respected,  and 
whenever  appealed  to,  considered  decisive.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Bowdoiii  College  in 
and  from  his  alma  mater  in  1835. 
TifEOPHiLrs Bradbury,  adescendantfrom Thomas 
Bradbury,  of  Salisbury,  was  born  in  Newbury  Novem- 
ber 13,  1739.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1757,  and 
for  a  time  taught  a  grammar  school  in  Falmouth  (noAV 
rortland)  Me.,  where  he  afterwards  opened  a  law- 
olfice  and  practiced  law  from  May,  1761,  to  1779.  He 
then  removed  to  Newbury,  where  he  resided  until  his 
i'.ath,  September  6, 1803.  He  was  at  various  times 
.""cnator  and  Representative  in  the  State  Legislature, 
1  member  of  Congress  from  1795  to  1797,  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

Nathajt  Dane  was  born  at  Ipswich,  in  the  parish 
•.ben  called  the  "Hamlet,"  now  the  town  of  Hamilton, 
"11  the  29th  of  December,  1752.  He  was  descended 
from  John  Dane,  of  Berkhamstcad,  England,  who 
came  to  New  England  before  1G41,  and  died  at  llox- 
bii.'v  in  1658.  The  American  ancestor,  by  a  first  wife, 
whose  name  is  unknown,  had  John,  probably  born  in 
Ikrkhamstead  about  1C12  ;  Elizabeth,  who  married 
James  Howard ;  Francis,  born  about  1616,  who  had 
iLrec  wives,  Elizabeth  Ingalls,  Mary  Thomas  and 
H.-innah  Abbot.  The  son  John  had  a  first  wife,  Eleanor 
t'lark.  and  a  secund  named  Alii'e.  His  children  were 
J'jbn  and  I'hilemon,  who  married  Mixry  Thompson  and 
Ruth  Converse.  He  died  in  Ipswich  September  29, 
liy<4.  His  son,  John,  married  Abigail  Warren  and 
bid  John;  Daniel;  Susan,  born  March,  1685-86; 
N-ilianiel,  born  June,  1691  ;  Abigail;  Rebecca;  and 
Di/jbeth.  Daniel  married  (1st)  Lydia  Day,  and  (2d) 
Mary  Annable,  and  had  Daniel,  born  about  1716; 
Juim,  about  1719;  Mary,  about  1721 ;  Lydia,  about 
ITij;  and  Nathan,  about  1727.  His  son  Daniel, 
U.'rn  in  Ipswich,  probably  in  1716,  married,  i)i 
17^',',  Abigail  Burnham,  and  was  the  father  of 
tbf  Mibject  of  this  sketch.  He  worked  on  his 
Ulher'n  farm  until  he  was  of  age,  when  he  prepared 
himvrif  for  college?,  and  entered  Harvard  with  the 
»iv>4  which  graduated  in  1778.  He  then  taught  school 
H  Ikverly,  pursuing  at  the  same  time  his  law  studies 
t«  ilic  oflice  of  Judge  Wetmore,  of  Salem.     In  1782 


he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Beverly  and  made 
that  town  his  residence  until  his  deatli,  February  15, 
1835.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  from  1782  to  1785,  of  Congress 
from  1785  to  1787  and  for  five  years,  between  1790  and 
1798,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Electoral  College  in  1812,  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  in 
1820.  In  1794  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  for  Essex  County,  but  resigned  his 
place  almost  immediately  after  its  acceptance.  In  1814 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Hartford  Convention. 

Mr.  Dane  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Temperance  Society,  and  for  several  years  its 
president.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
and  Essex  Historical  Societies,  and  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Harvard  in  1816.  [n  1829  he  founded,  in  Har- 
vard University,  the  law  professorship  that  bears  his 
name,  and  at  a  later  date  was  a  liberal  contributor  for 
the  erection  of  the  Dane  Law  College.  He  was  a 
diligent  student  and  his  authorship  of  "  A  General 
Abridgment  and  Digest  of  American  Law  "  gave  him 
a  fame  in  the  profession  which  time  has  not  dimmed. 
As  astatesman,  the  identification  of  his  name  with  the 
ordinance  of  1787  for  the  gove  rnment  of  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio,  drafted  by  him,  will  give  him 
a  place  in  history  as  long  as  the  institution  of  slavery, 
whose  spread  and  power  tliat  ordinance  checked,  has 
a  record  in  the  annals  of  the  land. 

So  long,  too,  as  the  famous  speech  of  Mr.  Webster 
in  reply  to  Robert  Young  Hayne,  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  January  26  and  27,  1830,  shall  be  read,  Mr. 
Dane  will  be  kept  in  memory  by  the  eulogy  which 
Mr.  Webster  uttered  in  his  sjilendid  effort.    He  said  : 

"  In  tlio  coursu  of  my  obborvntioiis  tho  otlier  day,  I'roHiilcnt,  I 
puirl  a  jiassing  tributo  of  respect  to  n  viTy  wortliy  rmui,  Sir.  DiiiH',  cf 
Jliissiicliu.-iutts.  It  HO  liiippens  tliiit  hoilrew  tlio  ordiiiiinco  of  1787  fortho 
governiiioiit  of  tliu  iiorlliWdHt  territory.  A  inmi  of  bo  iiuicli  iiWlity  mid 
BO  little  protenco,  of  so  greiit  a  capiicily  to  do  good  iind  so  iiiimixoda  dis- 
jtosition  to  doit  for  its  own  saUe,  a  guittltunim  wlio  hud  iicti.'d  an  import- 
ant part  forty  yoars  ago  in  n  nicasiiru  lliu  iullnerice  of  wli.it  is  still  defjily 
frit  111  the  very  iimltiT  which  was  tho  subject  of  debate,  might,  1  tboiig4it, 
rrcflvo  from  nio  ii  coniiuciidatory  ri'i  ngiiitiou.  Hut  the  houoralile  Sena- 
tor was  inclined  to  be  facetious  on  the  subject.  He  was  rather  disposed 
to  make  it  matter  of  ridicule  that  1  had  intruducod  into  the  debute  the 
name  of  one  Natlian  Dane,  of  wiioiii  ho  assures  us  he  had  never  betoro 
lieard.  Sir,  if  tho  honorable  member  had  never  before  heard  of  5lr. 
Dunn,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  It  shows  him  less  acquainted  with  tho  public 
men  of  tho  country  than  I  had  supposed.  .Let  nio  tell  him,  however, 
that  a  sneer  from  him  at  tlic  mention  of  tho  name  of  Mr,  Dane  is  in  bad 
tiwte.  It  may  well  be  a  liigh  mark  of  ambition,  sir,  either  with  tho  hon- 
orable gentlemafj  or  my.self,  to  accomplish  as  much  to  make  our  nanios 
known  to  advantage  and  remembered  with  gratitude  as  Mr.  Dane  lias 
accomplished." 

Those  readers  of  this  imperfect  sketch  of  Mr.  Dane 
who  may  wish  to  know  what  he  said  himself  concern- 
ing his  connection  with  the  ordinance  of  1787,  are  re- 
ferred to  an  interesting  letter  from  him  to  Daniel 
Webster  dated  Beverly,  March  26,  1830,  which  may 
be  found  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  from  1867  to  1869,"  page  475. 

WiLLlA-M  Wktmoue  was  born  in  Connecticut  in 
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1749,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1770.  He  was 
admitted  to  tlie  bar  in  17Si',  and  began  to  practice  in 
Salem.  Aiter  a  few  years,  having  proj)erty  in  Maine, 
which  came  to  him  through  his  wife,  wlio  was  a  Wal- 
do, he  removed  to  Hancock  County,  where  for  some  I 
years  he  held  the  office  of  judge  of  probate.  In  1804 
he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  held  a  seat  on  the 
bench  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
died  in  1S30.  The  wife  of  Judge  Joseph  Story  was 
a  daughter  of  Judge  Wetmore. 

Daxiel  Farxiiam  was  born  in  York,  ]\Ie.,  in 
1719,  and  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Farnham,  a  native 
of  Andover,  Mass.  He  was  fitted  for  college  by 
Eev.  Samuel  Moody,  of  York,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1739.  He  studied  law  with  Edmund  Trow- 
bridge, of  Cambridge,  wlio  was  considered  the  best 
lawj'er  of  his  time,  and  who,  in  1759,  became  chief 
justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature.  Only  a 
year  after  leaving  college,  in  July,  1740,  he  married 
Sybil  Angier,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Angler,  of 
Watertown,  and  granddaughter  of  Uriah  Cakes,  the 
fourth  president  of  Harvard  CollegiC.  Soon  after 
marriage  Mr.  Farnham  took  up  his  permanent  resi- 
dence in  Xewburyport,  and  began  practice.  At  that 
time  there  w.as  no  lawyer  east  of  Salem  in  Essex 
County,  and  the  field  was  one  in  which  a  man  of 
less  ability  would  have  won  success.  But  Mr.  Farn- 
ham was  a  man  not  only  of  learning,  but  of  indomi- 
table energy  and  activity,  and  soon  stood  in  the  front 
rank  at  the  Essex  bar.  In  17G8  he  was  one  of  five 
barristers  in  Esssx  County,  the  others  being  Wm. 
Pynch'm,  Jolin  Chipman,  Nathaniel  Peaselee  Sargent 
and  .John  Lowell.  The  house  which  he  built  and  oc- 
cupied was  a  fine  specimen  of  that  style  of  domestic 
areliitecture  which  Harrison,  the  English  architect, 
who  came  to  this  country  with  Bishop  Berkely,  in- 
spired, and  which  was  freely  adopted  in  Salem,  Mar- 
blehead,  Portsmouth  and  Newburyport.  The  house 
stood  where  the  Kelly  School-house  now  stands,  and 
is  remembered  by  many  of  the  present  generation. 

Mr.  Farnham,  or,  as  he  is  better  known.  Colonel 
Farnham, havingreccived  ft  commission  from  Governor 
Bernard  in  1709  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Essex 
Regiment,  continued  in  active  and  successful  practice 
until  the  Revolution.  His  attachment  to  the  King 
was  strong,  and  after  all  hope  of  a  peaceable  adjust- 
ment of  the  controversy  with  Great  Britain  was  aban- 
doned, though  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  opposing 
the  Stamp  Act  and  other  measures  of  the  home  gov 
emment,  he  remained  a  persistent,  earnest  and  out- 
spoken adherent  of  the  crown.  He  was  the  only  one 
in  Newburyport  who  had  the  courage  to  avow  loyal 
sentiments,  and  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
177G,  it  w.-us  the  boast  of  the  town  that  it  had  been 
purified.  There  is  some  ground  for  the  suspicion  that 
his  death  was  the  result  of  abusive  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  patriots.  Dr.  Samuel  Peters,  in  a  letter 
dated  June  19,1783,  says:  "  Messerve  (collector  of 
Portsmouth)  and  Porter,  a  lawyer  of  Salem,  agree 


that  there  never  was  known  to  be  in  Newburypc 
more  than  four  loyal  subjects,  one  of  whom  went  ( 
to  Scotland,  Colonel  Farnham  was  killed  by  tl 
rebels,  and  Mr.  Bass  and  Dr.  Jones  gave  satisfactic 
I  to  the  rebels  and  remained  there." 

Though   the  patriotic  citizens  of  Newburypo: 
looked  upon  the  death  of   Colonel  Farnham  as 
purifying  event,  it  is  certain  that  during  his  long  rei 
idence  in  that  town,  up  to  the  Revolutionary  jierioc 
he  was  an  honored  lawyer  and  citizen,  prominent  i 
every  good  work,  and  a  means  of  purification  to  al 
who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  example  and  in 
iluence.    In  his  domestic  relations  he  was  a  loviuj 
husband  and  a  tender  father.    After  his  death  thi 
copy  of  a  prayer  which  was  found  in  his  pocket-book 
and  which  he   was  in  the  daily  habit  of  repeating' 
shows  him  to  have  been  a  devout  and  faithful  ChriS' 
tian. 

William  Pynciion  was  born  in    Springfield  ir. 

1725,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1743.  In  1745  he 
removed  to  Salem,  where  he  studied  law  with  Stejthen 
Sewall,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Judicature.    He  died  in  Salem  in  March,  1789. 

John  Chipman  was  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Chip- 
man,  of  Marblehead,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1738.  He  died  in  Falmouth  (now  Portland)  in  July, 
1768. 

Nathaniel  Peaselee  Sargent  was  born  in 
Methuen  November  2,  1731,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1750.  He  practiced  law  in  Haverhill.  He 
was  the  son  of  Rev.  Cliristopher  Sargent,  of  Methuen. 
In  1776  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Judicature,  and  in  1789  chief  justice  of  that 
court,  holding  tlie  jilaee  until  his  death,  in  Oct(jber, 
1701. 

John  Lowell,  the  last  of  the  five  Essex  County 
barristers  in  1768,  was  not  long  identified  with  his  native 
county.  He  was  born  in  Newbury  in  1743,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1760,  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.I). 
in  1792.  He  studied  law  in  Boston  in  the  ofHce  of 
Oxenbridge  Thacher,  and  after  a  short  term  of  prac- 
tice in  Newburyport  removed  to  Boston,  and  finally 
to  Roxbury,  where  he  died  in  May,  1802.  In  1781  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress,  and  in  1782  was 
appointed  one  of  the  three  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  from  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  In  1789  he 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  and  in  1801  was  made  chief  justice  of  the 
First  Circuit  of  the  United  States  Court,  and  held  (he 
office  until  the  law  establishing  the  court  was  re- 
pealed, in  1802. 

Nathaniel  Ropes  was  born  in  Salem  May  20, 

1726,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1745.  In  1766  he 
was  appointed  judge  of  probate  for  Essex,  and  chief 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  same 
county.  Ife  lived  in  Salem  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  March  19,  1774. 

Tristram  Dalton,  son  of  Michael  Dalton,  was 
born  in  Newburyport  May  28,  1738,  and  graduated  at 
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Hnrrard  in  1755.  He  studied  Law  in  S:\lem  and  mar- 
rie<-l  a  daughter  of  Eobert  Hooper,  of  Marblehead. 
He  was  a  representative  from  Newburyport  and 
Speaker  of  the  ^lassaehusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  With 
Caleb  Strong,  be  represented  ^Massachusetts  in  the 
Vnited  States  Senate  from  17S9  to  1791  in  the  first 
Congress  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  He 
invested  largely  in  property  at  Washington,  and  re- 
::ioved  to  that  city,  but  eventually  sustained  serious 
'  >5ses.  He  was  appointed,  in  1815,  surveyor  of  the 
ports  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  and  died  in  Boston 
May  .30,  1S17.  The  house  in  which  he  lived  in  New- 
buryport is  still  standing  on  State  Street,  a  ganibrel- 
roof  house,  a  little  above  the  Public  Library,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street. 

OcTATius  Pickering,  son  of  Colonel  Timothy 
Pickering,  was  born  in  Wyoming,  Pa.,  September  2, 
1792,  during  the  temporary  residence  of  his  father  in 
tliat  place.  His  father  returned  to  Salem,  his  native 
town,  in  1801,  and  Octavius  was  a  Salem  youth  of 
fourteen  years  when  he  entered  Harvard,  in  180,G. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Salem  at  the  October 
term  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1813, 
hut  very  soon  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Suffolk  bar  2\[arch  6,  ISIG.  From  that 
time  until  his  death,  October  2!.),  18(i8,  he  was  no 
longer  identified  with  Essex  County.  He  published, 
in  18G7,  the  life  of  his  father,  and  engaged  in  other 
literary  works,  but  his  twenty-four  volunn^s  of  Mas- 
sachusetts decisions,  known  as  "Pickering's  Re- 
j-'orts,"  are  his  best  title  to  a  lasting  remembrance. 

Jony  Gallison  was  born  in  Marblehead  in  Oc- 
VihcT,  1788,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1S07.  He  I 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Salem  in  1810,  at  the  Sep- 
tember term  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  After  a 
short  practice  in  ilarblehead  he  removed  to  Boston, 
wiicre  he  published,  in  1807,  two  volumes  of  Circuit 
Court  reports  and  engaged  in  literary  work.  He  died 
December  2-5,  1820. 

Hex.  Daxiel  Appletox  White,  for  thirty-eight 
Tfsrs  judge  of  ]irobate  for  Ivisex  l,\)unty,  was  born  in 
Mc'.hiieii,  on  ground  now  at  the  heart  of  the  present 
city  of  Lawrence,  June  7,  177G.  He  was  the  sixth 
•on  and  eleventh  child  of  John  AVhite,  a  gentleman 
fanner  of  that  day,  and  was  descended  in  the  sixth 
peneration  from  William  White,  one  of  the  founders 
of  Newbury  and,  in  1G40,  one  of  the  original  gran- 
ffea  of  Haverhill,  his  mother  being  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Haynes.  It  was  a  happy  country 
home  of  the  best  class  in  which  his  early  years  were 
j'a&w'J,  abounding  in  comfort,  plenty,  intelligence 
wj'l  affection,  with  high-minded  parents  and  a  large 
fjmiiy  of  brothers  and  sisters  united  by  ties  of  unu- 
vjii  strength,  and  amid  surroundings  of  natural 
■<auty,  on  a  noble  farm  of  nearly  three  hundred 
irre*,  bounded  by  the  Merrimac  and  the  Spicket 
iJir^r*.  As  in  most  New  England  families,  the  boy 
of  leas  physical  strength  and  of  a  studious  bent  was 
ill 


selected  by  these  qualities  for  an  education,  and  he 
entered  the  academy  at  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  in  June, 

1792,  and  Harvard  College  in  the  freshman  class  of 

1793,  having  completed  his  preparation  in  seven  and 
a  half  months  of  actual  study  of  fi-om  fourteen  to 
sixteen  hours  a  day.  Although  Cambridge  has  reared 
a  host  of  loyal  students,  the  college  has  rarely  trained 
so  devoted  a  son  as  he  proved  to  be.  Learning  was, 
indeed,  at  a  low  ebb  there  in  the  last  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  apparatus  of  knowledge  small 
and  the  opportunities  were  scanty,  and  in  raoi'als  and 
religion  the  unsettling  etl'ect  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  marked  ;  but  it  was  a  place  to  train  a  strong 
character  and  to  knit  worthy  friendships.  In  a  class 
of  exceptional  talent,  young  While  graduated  the 
first  scholar,  in  1797,  and,  after  two  years  spent  in 
teaching  the  public  grammar-school  in  Medford,  in 
August,  1799,  returned  to  Cambridge  as  tutor  in 
Latin,  a  position  then  of  great  responsibility  and 
influence,  in  which  he  was  enabled  to  be  of  much 
service  to  the  college.  Perhai'S  the  four  years  thus 
occupied  were  the  happiest  part  of  his  life,  with  his 
marked  academic  tastes  and  aptitudes.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1803,  however,  resigning  his  tutorship,  he  re- 
moved to  Salem  to  complete,  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  Judge)  Samuel  Putnam,  the  studies  for 
the  bar,  which  he  had  been  pursuing  ^vliile  tutor. 
Here,  with  Mr.  John  Pickering,  eminent  later  as  a 
philological  scholar,  he  jirejiared  an  edition  of  Sal- 
lust,  "the  first  edition  of  an  ancient  classic  ever 
published  in  the  United  States  which  was  not  a  i)ro- 
fessed  re-impression  of  some  former  and  foreign  edi- 
tion," the  sheets  of  which  were  unfortunately  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  the  eve  of  publication,  in  IHOo. 
Plaving  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  .lune,  1804,  Mr. 
White  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New- 
buryport with  success  and  distinction  as  a  lawyer  and 
citizen,  residing  in  that  town  for  thirteen  years.  Of 
strong  political  convictions  as  a  Federalist,  he  became 
prominent  in  that  party  in  Massachusetts  during  the 
administrations  of  Jefferson  and  Mailison,  being  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  from  ISIO  to  1815,  and 
taking  a  leading  jiart  in  public  affairs,  and  in  No- 
vember, ]814,  being  nominated  for  Congress  as  the 
Federal  candidate  in  the  Essex  North  District,  he  was 
elected  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  the  expression  of 
a  constituency  not  of  hisown  party  alone  of  the  general 
respect  and  trust  in  which  he  was  held.  At  this  junc- 
ture, on  the  threshold  of  a  cons])icuous  ijublic  career, 
the  offer  by  Governor  Strong  of  the  oflice  of  judge  of 
probate  for  the  county  of  Essex  altered  the  course  of 
his  life.  He  accepted  this  position,  and  resigned  liis 
commission  as  Representative  'in  the  spring  of  1815, 
against  the  judgment  of  many  friends,  who  felt  that 
he  did  not  estimate  his  qualifications  for  high  jniblic- 
service  at  their  full  worth  ;  but  he  was  led  to  this 
decision  by  considerations  such  as  appealed  with  pe- 
culiar force  to  a  lofty  and  unworldly  cliaracter.  He- 
voted  to  the  principles  of  his  party,  he  yet  could  not 
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be  its  slave;  his  strong  taste  for  literary  studies  and 
for  a  life  of  scholarly  freedom  from  engrossing  pro- 
fessional cares  found  an  opportunity  for  satisfaction ; 
but  the  controlling  motive  with  him  was  due  to  the 
bereaveraeiit  of  his  home.  He  had  married  Mrs. 
Mary  Van  Schalkwyck,  daughter  of  Dr.  Josiah  Wil- 
der, of  Lancaster,  May  24,  1807,  whose  early  death, 
June  29,  ISll,  had  left  him  with  two  young  daugh- 
ters, a  care  and  duty  which  the  life  of  a  public  man 
at  Washington  would  have  compelled  him  to  sacrifice. 
In  giving  up  the  o]">portunity  of  a  conspicuous  public 
career  he  did  not,  however,  turn  aside  from  a  large 
sphere  of  honorable  service.  The  office  of  judge  of 
probate,  when  held  for  the  lengtli  of  time  during 
which  Judge  AVhite  exercised  its  duties,  brings  its 
holder  into  importaiit  relations  with  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  enables  him  to  stand  to  the  widow  and 
the  orphan  for  the  justice  of  the  commonwealth  in 
their  hour  of  need.  Moreover,  a  special  reason  for 
the  appointment  of  a  judge  of  such  weight  of  char- 
acter and  high  reputation  had  been  the  fiict  that  the 
methods  of  several  of  the  probate  court*,  and  partic- 
ularly that  of  Essex  County,  needed  revision  and 
reform.  To  this  task  Judge  White  addressed  liimself 
with  results  which  made  the  court  a  model  of  admin- 
istration, which  was  followed  in  the  other  jjrobate 
courts  of  the  State.  Still,  the  necessary  changes 
which  he  introduced  led  to  serious  misunderstandings 
for  a  time  in  a  public  accustomed  to  loose  and  easy- 
going methods,  and  the  feeling  culminated  in  1S21  in 
a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Legislature  by  sundry 
persons  in  complaint  against  the  judge  and  the  reg- 
ister of  probate  in  Essex  County.  His  former  politi- 
cal opponents  found  this  a  favorable  occasion  of 
attack,  and  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Rcitrcsentatives  held  an  ex  parte  investiga- 
tion, without  giving  the  officers  who  were  thus  assailed 
any  opportunity  to  vindicate  their  action.  Yet  the 
committee  were  compelled  to  do  so  in  their  own  re- 
port, unanimously  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  which 
stated  that  the  changes  which  had  been  introduced 
Were  "  some  of  them  expressly  required  by  dill'crent 
statutes,  others  by  the  Supreme  Court  adjudged  to  be 
necessary,  and,  as  far  as  they  could  find,  all  of  them 
useful."  Judge  White  took  this  occasion  to  publish, 
in  1822,  a  careful  historical  account  of  the  course  of 
probate  law  and  procedure  from  the  earliest  times  in 
this  commonwealth,  with  an  account  of  the  former 
practice  in  Essex  County  and  the  changes  which  had 
been  introduced.  This  little  work,  entitled  "A  View 
of  the  Jurisdiction  and  Proceedings  of  the  Courts  of 
Probate  in  Ma.s.sachusetts,  with  Particular  Reference 
to  the  County  of  Essex,"  and  which  concluiled  with 
a  dignified  and  just  animadversion  upon  the  mode  in 
which  the  legislative  investigation  had  been  con- 
ducted,, became  an  authority  on  the  subject.  The 
reforms  which  he  had  introduced  were  adopted  in  the 
courts  of  other  counties,  while  fixed  salaiies  were 
sub.stituted  for  fees.    When  Judge  White  resigned 


his  oflicc,  July  1,  1853,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  ^ 
but  with  his  physical  and  mental  powers  unabated, ' 
nearly  every  estate  in  the  county  had  passed  under 
his  care,  and  his  fidelity  and  justice  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  duties  had  been  crowned  with  universal 
respect  and  honor.  The  opportunities  of  leisure 
which  his  judicial  position  afl^'orded  enabled  him  to 
meet  the  demands  for  those  services  which  naturally 
devolve  on  a  public-spirited  citizen  liolding  such  a 
position  in  the  community.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Essex  County  Lyceum,  the  pioneer 
in  the  system  of  public  lectures  which  promised  and, 
for  a  time,  fulfilled  the  promise  to  be  potent  among 
the  educational  and  moral  influences  of  the  time, 
being  its  president,  and  also  the  first  president  of  the 
Salem  Lyceum.  Of  the  Essex  Institute  he  was  pres- 
ident from  its  formation,  in  1S48,  until  his  death. 
Addresses  on  public  occasions,  as  at  the  dedication  of 
Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  and  the  eulogies  on  Dr. 
Bowditch,  in  Salem,  and  Hon.  John  Pickering,  in 
Boston,  were  given  by  him.  Harvard  College  ho 
served  with  unwearied  devotion  for  many  years  in 
the  board  of  overseers  and  on  various  committees, 
receiving  from  the  university  in  1843  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.,  and  in  1S44  dclivei-ing  the  address 
before  its  Association  of  Alamui.  But  his  delight 
was  in  his  noble  library,  rich  especially  in  the  ancient 
classics,  historical  works  and  English  beUes-lcttres, 
where  his  happiest  hours  were  spent  in  his  favorite 
studies.  These  bore  fruit  especially  in  his  writings 
concerning  theological  subjects  and  congregational 
polity.  His  early  bent  had  been  to  the  profession  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  from  which  he  had  been  de- 
terred by  the  difference  of  his  convictions  from  those 
of  his  honored  parents,  who  were  earnest  members  of 
the  Baptist  communion,  while  his  own  sympathies 
were  with  the  liberal  Christian  movement,  which 
took  form  in  the  Unitarian  denomination,  in  which 
he  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  laymen  ;  and 
his  special  interest  in  studies  more  congenial  to  the 
sacred  profession  than  to  that  of  the  law  never  waned. 
In  the  earnest  debate  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Congregational  body  he  took  part  with  his  pen, 
publishing  in  1832  an  elaborate  work,  marked  by 
much  learning,  entitled  "Correspondence  Between 
the  First  Church  and  the  Tabernacle  Church,  in 
Salem,  in  which  the  Duties  of  Churches  are  Dis- 
cussed, and  the  Rights  of  Conscience  Vindicated," 
and  the  studies  of  many  years  were  gathered  up  by 
him  in  his  old  age  in  his  volume  on  "New  England 
Congregationalism  in  its  Origin  and  Purity,"  pub- 
lished in  ISGl,  just  before  his  death.  In  these  studious 
labors,  however,  he  was  no  recluse,  but  his  fine  old 
mansion  was  the  seat  of  a  large  and  wide  hospitality 
to  friends  and  kindred  and  strangers.  This  had  be- 
come his  home  wlien,  after  his  removal  to  Salem,  he 
had  married,  August  1,  1819,  Mrs.  Eliza  Wetraore, 
daughter  of  William  Orne,  Est].,  a  prominent  mer- 
chant, whose  early  death,  Jlarch  27,  1821,  again 
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'larkened  his  domestic  linppiness.  His  subsequent 
marriage,  January  22,  1S24,  to  Mrs.  Ruth  Rogers, 
caughter  of  Joseph  Hurd,  Esq.,  of  Charlestown, 
placed  once  more  at  the  liead  of  his  home  a  refined 
md  charming  lady,  who  shared  and  graced  its  hospi- 
lalities,  surviving  him  to  die  November  28,  1874,  at 
the  age  of  more  than  ninety  years. 

In  such  serene  and  happy  occupations  the  closing 
years  of  Judge  White's  life  were  spent  after  the  resig- 
nation of  his  judicial  office,  which  he  continued  able 
tn  have  filled,  if  he  had  so  chosen,  to  his  death, 
March  30,  1861,  near  the  close  of  his  eighty-fifth 
Tear,  with  undimmed  powers  of  body  and  mind,  and 
with  a  spirit  ever  young.  His  brethren  of  the  Essex 
?>ar  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  community  in  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose 
thi'T  tlie  death  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw  and  of  .Judge 
White,  which  recorded  their  "  aj^preciation  of "  his 
"  fine  intellectual  aud  moral  traits,  of  that  elegant 
and  varied  scholarship,  and  that  thorough  and  exact 
le:irning  of  which  a  brilliant  university  career  gave 
promise,  and  which  the  experience  of  so  long  a'life 
did  not  disappoint;  of  his  fidelity  to  his  professional 
»nd  judicial  duties;  of  the  services  which  he  has 
rendered  to  the  probate  law  by  his  faithful  adminis- 
tration and  his  published  treatise ;  of  the  pure  and 
tiraple  course  of  his  daily  life;  of  the  unswerving 
iotcprity,  the  exquisite  religious  sensil)ility,  the  large 
philanthropy  and  the  unbounded  and  generous  sym- 
p-jthy  for  all  around  him,  which  ennobled  liis  life, 
rren  tb  its  extremest  close,"  and  commemorating, 
"with  affectionate  pride,"  "  the  influence  of  his  ex- 
imple."  Two  enduring  memorials  in  gifts  ampler 
Ifian  are  often  bestowed  by  men  of  far  larger 
p«L-ite  remain  to  perpetuate  liis  memory.  The  first  is 
(bit  by  which  he  bestowed  on  the  Essex  Institute,  in 
"".ilem,  the  greater  part  of  his  library,  amounting  in 
til  to  over-«ight  thousand  books  and  ten  tliousand 
pimphlets.  The  other  is  the  nol/ie  White  Founda- 
tions in  the  city  of  Lawrence,  which  now  covers  the 
rrtvn  fields  of  what  was  his  father's  farm  in  i\rethucn. 
It  gelling  to  the  Iji.scx  t'onipnny  his  portion  of  this 
>rritor}-,  he  had  reserved  six  acres,  including  a  fam- 
ily burial  lot,  with  the  restriction  that  it  .should  not 
b«  built  upon  without  the  consent  of  that  company. 
With  this  consent,  in  1852,  he  vested  this  property 
It  three  trustees,  who  wr-re  directed  to  make  i)roper 
p.'ovi^ion  for  the  burial-place,  aiter  which  tlie  pro- 
rwds  of  sales  of  the  land  -were  to  be  invested  and  the 
income  applied  to  the  establi.shment  and  support  of 
tn  annual  course  of  lectures  and  in  the  purchase  of 
t/Kiks  for  the  Public  Library,  any  further  surplus  to 
be  used  "  in  such  manner  as  they,  in  the  exercise  of 
t  sound  judgment  and  discretion,  shall  consider  best 
I'lapted  to  promote  tlie  moral,  intellectual  and  Chris- 
tian advancement  and  instruction  of  the  inhnbitants 
of  the  town  of  Lawrence,  earne.-tly  requesting  the 
uid  trustees  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  great- 
"!'ject  intended  to  be  promoted  and  accomplished  is 


the  education  and  training  up  of  the  young  in  habits 
of  industry,  morality  and  piety,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  true  Christian  principles,  both  in  thought  and 
action."  From  the  income  of  this  fund  annual 
courses  of  lectures  since  18(34-65  have  been  given  in 
Lawrence,  free  to  the  industrial  classes,  and  filling 
the  largest  hall  in  the  city  to  overflowing,  and  since 
1872  a  regular  appropriation  of  one  tlinusand  dollars 
annually  has  been  a[)plied  to  the  purchase  of  care- 
fully-selected books  for  the  Public  Library,  while  it 
is  estimated  that  the  principal  of  the  fund  will  event- 
ually amount  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,— a 
worthy  fulfillment  of  a  wise  and  comprehensive  plan 
for  enduring  public  benefit.  The  two  daughters  of 
Judge  White  by  his  first  marriage  were  married  to 
Hon.  William  Dwight,  of  Springfield,  and  Hon. 
Caleb  Foote,  of  Salem,  while  two  sons  survived  him, 
the  children  of  bis  second  and  third  marriages, — 
Rev.  William  Orne  White  and  Dr.  Henry  Orne 
White.    All  of  these  children  have  descendants. 

Simon  Greenlkaf  was  born  in  Newburyport 
December  5,  1783,  and  educated  at  the  Latin  school 
in  that  town.  While  he  was  a  boy  his  fiither  re- 
moved to  New  Gloucester,  Jlaine,  where  he  received 
his  early  education  at  the  common  schools.  Without 
the  advantage  of  a  college  career,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  entered  the  law-oflice  of  Ezokicl  Whit- 
man, of  Portland,  and  after  a  five  years'  course  of 
study  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Cumberland  Coun- 
ty in  1806.  He  began  to  practice  atStandish,  ilaine, 
removing,  after  a  short  time,  to  Gray,  and  from 
thence,  in  1818,  to  Portland. 

In  1820  he  was  appointed  reporter  of  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine,  and  held  office 
twelve  years,  during  which  time  he  issued  nine  vol- 
umes of  reports,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
reputation  and  future  distinguished  legal  career.  He 
published  at  an  early  day  a  volume  of  "  Overruled 
Ca«es,"  and  later  in  life  a  treatise  on  the  "  Law  of 
Evidence."  Tliis  work,  with  his  "  Reports,"  assures 
him  a  lasting  fame. 

In  1817  he  received  from  Bowdoin  College  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  Harvard  in  1834,  and  from  Amherst  in  1845.  In 
1834  he  was  appointed  Royal  Professor  of  Law  in 
Harvard  University  as  the  successor  of  Professor 
Ashmun,  and  after  the  death  of  Judge  Story  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Dane  Professorship  in  1846.  He 
was  induced  by  ill  health  to  resign  in  1848,  when  he 
was  honored  with  the  title  of  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Law  in  the  University.  He  died  at  Cambridge  Octo- 
ber 6,  1853. 

Asa  Waldo  Wildks  was  born  (1 786)  iti  Topsficld  and 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1809.    After  leaving  col- 
lege he  taught  school  in  Newburyport  and  Washing- 
ton, and  finally  returned  to  Newburyport  and  entered 
I  as  a  student  the  law-oflice  of  Stephen  W.  Marston. 
I  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1820,  and  began  in 
'  Newburyport  the  practice  of  law,  which  he  continued 
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until  182C.  In  that  year  that  part  of  the  duties  of 
the  Co'irz  of  Se^.^io.is  which  related  to  highways  was 
Iran.-ferred  to  a  new  bo.trr],  "called  commissioners 
of  hi^'hway?!,''  con.'istinc'  of  five  members  appoin.'cd 
hy  the  Governor,  ^fr.  'Wildes  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Lincoln  a  member  of  the  board,  with  Robert 
Ranv>uJ,  of  B^'/eW"  ;  .St^.-ohen  P,s.rker,  of  Andover ; 
J'/^cph  Winn,  of  Halern ;  and  William  B.  Breed,  of 
Lynn,  as  his  associates. 

In  1828  the  Board  of  Highway  Commissioners  was 
abolished,  and  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
e.«tahli-hed.  Mr.  Wildes  was  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor chairman  of  tlie  new  board,  and  held  office  by 
succe.s-ive  apfiointments  until  IS.'JO,  when  the  office 
was  made  elective  ;  and  again  by  election  until  18-56, 
with  tlie  exception  of  one  term  of  three  year-;,  from 
]KVlU,]'-.\h.  \ 

>fr.  Wildes  was  ficculiarly  fitted  fnr  tlie  place  he 
BO  long  occupied,  and  his  prolonged  iiicunibency  was 
a«  creditable  to  the  people  of  Essex  County  as  to 
himself  They  appreciated  his  legal  knowledge  and 
sound  judgment,  and  did  not  hesitatd*  to  call  him 
into  their  service.  He  died  in  Xewburyport,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1857. 

Stepiiicx  "W.  ^Iarston  was  born  in  Fairlec,  Vt., 
in  1787.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  and  after  com- 
pleting his  law  studies  with  Judge  White,  of  Salem, 
gettled  in  Xewburyport.  He  was  well  read  in  the 
law,  and  at  an  early  day  took  high  rank  at  the  Essex 
bar.  He  was  one  of  the  junior  counsel  in  the  cele- 
brated Goodridge  robbery  case,  in  which  Daniel 
Webster  was  senior.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  mas- 
terly management  and  skill  of  Mr.  Webster,  aided  by 
the  thorough  work  of  his  assistants,  the  Kenistons, 
Jackman  and  Pearson,  the  defendants  would  doubt- 
less have  been  convicted  of  a  crime  which  had  never 
been  committed.  There  had  been  no  robbery,  but 
Goodridge  had  been  so  ingt-nious  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  plot  and  of  the  evidence  to  sustain  it,  that  the 
proof  against  the  parties  charged  seemed  almost  con- 
clusive. An  account  of  this  trial,  perhaps  the  m^'St 
rciuarkablc  one  in  the  aunals  ot"  the  State,  was  imb- 
lislied  in  a  pamj)hlet,  anil  is  worthy  of  exaniiniition 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  tlie  administration  of 
criminal  law. 

In  183-3  Mr.  Marston  was  appointed  justice  of  the 
Police  Court  at  Newburyport,  and  continued  in  office 
until  1806,  when  the  increasing  feebleness  of  age  in- 
duced him  to  resign.  His  duties  on  the  bench  were 
conscieritiously  iierformed,  and  his  decisions,  which 
were  rarely  reversed,  were  always  marked  by  a  sound 
judgment  as  well  as  an  exact  perceptioji  of  legal  prin- 
ciples. He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  early 
life,and  the  Whig  candidate  for  Congress  in  opposition 
to  Caleb  Gushing  in  that  gentleman's  fust  great  con- 
test for'the  national  legislature.  He  died  at  his  resi- 
dence August  27,  1873. 

Samuel  L.  Kxapi'  was  a  native  of  Xewburyport, 
He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  studied 


law  at  Xenburyport  with  Th-_^ophiIus  Parsons,  a-v 
\  be<?ame  a  practicing  lawyer  in  his  narive  town.  }fi 
j  afterwards  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  edited  tti 
j  TSoKton  Onh.r'j,  and  for  a  short  time  the  Commercinl 
j  Gdzetie.    He  again  removed  to  Washington,  where  lie 
.  was  engaged  as  editor  of  the  AIz/Zotc/  Journal,  and 
final'y  to  Xew  York,  where  he  edi'ed  the  Commercinl 
Advertiser.    He  was  one  of  the  junior  counsel  with 
Daniel  "Webster  in  the  famous  Goodridge  robberv 
case,  and  would  have  attained  high  rank  at  the  bar 
had  not  a  fondness  for  general  literature  enticed  him 
away  from  his  profession.    He  died  at  Ho]3kinton 
Springs  in  July,  1838. 

Hexry  Alexander  Scammell  Dearborn,  son 
of  General  Henry  Dearborn,  of  the  Revolution,  wns 
born  in  E.xeter,  X.  H.,  ^larch  3,  1783.  and  died  in 
Portland,  Me.,  July  29,  1 851.  He  graduated  at  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  in  1803,  and  studied 
law  with  .Toseph  Story,  in  Salem,  where  he  entered 
into  practice,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1S07.  He  was  brigadier-general  in  command  of 
troops  in  Boston  harbor  in  the  War  of  1812,  collector 
of  the  ports  of  Boston  and  Charlestown  from  1812  to 
1820,  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1820  and  a  member  of  Congress  from  1831  to  1833. 
In  1834  he  was  made  adjutant-general  of  Massachu- 
setts by  Governor  John  Davis,  and  removed,  in  1843, 
by  Governor  Marcus  "Morton,  for  loaning  the  State  arms 
to  Rhode  Island  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  He  was 
mayir  of  Roxbury  from  1847  to  1851,  the  year  of  his 
death.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works<  which 
added  materially  to  an  already  well-estaldished  repu- 
tation. 

Gayton  Pickman  Osgood  was  born  at  Salem, 
July  4,  1797,  and  was  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca 
T.  (Pickman)  Osgood.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1S15,  and  studied  law  with  Benjamin  Jlerrill.  He 
began  practice  in  Salem,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Andover,  at  which  place  his  parents  had,  while  he  was 
young,  taken  up  their  residence.  He  was  in  the  Legis- 
lature, and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1S33  to 
ISo'i.  lie  niiHTied,  ^[arch  24,  185^1,  JIary  Farnham, 
of  Xorth  Andover, and  died  in  thattown  .June2t),  18(51. 

Ruin's  King,  son  of  Richard  and  Isabella  (Brag- 
don)  King,  was  born  in  Scarboro',  Me.,  March  24, 
175.5,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1777.  His 
father  had  removed  to  Scarboro'  from  Watertown, 
Mass.,  in  1740.  He  studied  law  with  Theophilus 
Parsons,  of  Newburyport,'  whose  office  was  on  the 
corner  of  Green  and  Harris  Streets,  and  commenced 
practice  in  that  place. 

From  1784  to  1780  he  was  a  member  of  Congress, 
anditissaid  that  in  consequence  of  his  disappoint- 
ment at  the  selection  of  Tristram  Dalton  for  United 
States  Senator  in  1788,  removed  to  Xew  York.  His 
career  there  is  well  known,  and  forms  no  part  of  the 
history  of  Essex  County.  He  died  at  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  April  29,  1827.  William  King,  the  first 
G'lvernor  of  Maine,  was  the  son  of  Richard  King,  by 
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his  first  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Blake,  of 
Scarboro',  and  half  brother  of  Eiifiis. 

Nathasiei.  Cogswell,  son  of  Tlionias  Cogswell, 
was  born  in  Haverhill  .Innuary  10,  1773,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  in  1794.  He  studied  law  witli 
Ebenezer  Smith,  of  Durham.  N.  H.,  and  began  prac- 
tice in  1S05.  In  ISOS  he  established  hini'^elf  at  New- 
buryport,  and  died  at  the  Eapids  of  the  Red  River 
August,  1S13. 

ICHABOD  TrcKER  was  born  at  Leicester  April  17, 
17(i5,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1791.  He  re- 
ceived a  deerree  from  Ya'e  in  1S04,  and  from  Bowdoin 
in  1806.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Plaverhill, 
having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1795,  and  re- 
moved to  Salem,  where  he  held  the  office  of  clerk  of 
the  courts  for  Essex  County  for  many  years.  He 
was  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Martha  (Davis)  Tucker, 
of  Leicester,  and  wf>s  twice  married, — first,  September 
IG,  179S,  to  ^laria,  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  and 
M.nry  (Leaviit)  Oriie,  and  second,  October  13,1811, 
tn  Esther  Orne,  widow  of  Joseph  Cobat  and  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  William  and  Lois  (Orne)  Paine.  He  died* 
at  Salem  October  22,  1846. 

William  Craxcii,  son  of  Richard  Cranch,  who 
was  born  in  Eniland  in  November,  172G,  was  born 
in  Weymouth,  Mass.,  July  17,  1769,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  17S7,  receiving  tlie  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  his  alma  mater  in  1829.  After  his  admission 
to  the  bar  he  practiced  first  in  Braintree,  and  after- 
wards in  Haverhill.  In  October,  1794.  he  removed 
to  Washington,  and  was  appointed  in  1801,  by  Presi- 
dent Adams,  associate  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  of  which  he  was  chief  jus- 
tice from  1805  to  his  death,  which  occurred  Septem- 
ber 1,  1855.  He  published  nine  volumes  of  reports 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  six  volumes 
of  reports  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Col- 
nmbia. 

Joseph  E.  Sprague  was  the  son  of  William  and 
Sarah  (Sprague)  Stearns,  and  took  his  mother's 
maiden-name.  He  was  born  at  Salem  September  9, 
17Sl',  !uul  gnuiuatcd  at  Harvard  in  1804.  Hcstudied 
law,  and  was  postmaster  of  Salem  from  1815  to  1829. 
In  September,  1830,  he  was  appointed  sherifl'of  Es- 
sex County,  and  continued  in  ofl[ice  until  1851.  He 
was,  at  various  times.  Senator  and  Representative  in 
the  State  Legislature,  and  died  February  22,  1852. 

Joseph  Story  was  born  in  Marblehead  Septem- 
ber 18,  1779,  and  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Elisha  Story,  a 
native  of  Boston  and  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolution. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1798,  and  received  de- 
prees  of  LL.D.  from  Brown  (1815),  Harvard  (1821)  and 
Dartmouth  (1824).  Among  his  classmates  were  Wm. 
Ellery  Channing,  John  Varnum.and  Sidney  Willard. 
His  education  before  entering  college  was  received  in 
Marblehead,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  William 
HarriB,  aftcrward.s  president  of  Columbia  College. 
He  began  his  law  studies  in  the  office  of  Chief  Justice 
-i.'nuel  Sewall,  in  M.irblehead,  but  on  his  appoint- 


ment to  the  bench  he  entered  the  office  of  Judge 
Samuel  Putnam,  and  was  ndtiiittcd  to  the  bar  of 
Essex  County  in  July,  ISOl.  lie  was  a  Democrat  in 
politics,  and  as  such  stood  almost  alone  among  tlie 
lawyers  of  the  county.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in  1805, '06, 
'07,  a  member  of  Congress  in  1808,  again  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  from  1809  to  1812,  and  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Janu- 
ary. 1811. 

In  1806  he  advf)cated  in  the  Legislature  an  increase 
of  the  salaries  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  op- 
position to  the  prejudices  of  his  party  against  high  ju- 
dical salaries,  and  more  especially  against  Tlieophilus 
Parsons,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  place  on  tbe 
bench,  but  who  could  not  afford  to  relinquish  a  prac- 
tice of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  position  having  at- 
tached to  it  the  paltry  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars. Mr.  Parsons  was  especially  obnoxious  to  the 
Democrats,  but  Mr.  Story,  witli  that  sturdy  inrleiiou- 
dence  which  always  characterized  iiiin,  advocated 
and  carried  a  bill  to  increase  the  salary  of  tlie  cliief 
justice  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  of 
the  associates  to  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars, 
and  Mr.  Parsons  was  ajipointed  and  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment. In  1809  he  advocated  and  was  largely 
the  means  of  securing  a  further  increase  of  tlie  sal- 
aries of  the  chief  justice  and  the  associates  to  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  and  three  thousand 
dollars,  respectively. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1811,  he  was  appointed 
by  Madison  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  to  fill  tbe  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  William  Cushing,  which  occurred  on  the 
13th  of  September,  1810.  The  appointment  had  been 
previously  offered  to  John  Qiiincy  Adams,  who  de- 
clined it.  Mr.  Story  was  then  only  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  and  his  appointment  reflects  credit  on  the  sa- 
gacity of  Mr.  Madison,  who  discovered  in  so  young  a 
man  the  signs  of  promise  which  his  career  afterwards 
fully  verified.  In  1820,  at  the  time  of  the  separation 
of  Maine  from  .Massachusetts,  lie  was  a  delegate  from 
Salem  to  the  Constitutional  Convention.  In  1828 
Nathan  Dane,  who,  in  founding  the  Law  School  at 
Cambridge,  had  reserved  to  liimsclf  the  appointments 
to  its  professorships,  appointed  Judge  Story  Dane 
professor  of  law  and  John  Hooker  Ashmun,  Royal 
])rofessor  of  law,  and  in  the  next  year,  1829,  he  re- 
moved from  Salem  to  Cambridge,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  until  his  death,  on  the  10th  of  .Sc[ilember, 
1845. 

Aside  from  his  learning  in  tlie  law  and  that  won- 
derful fluency  in  the  use  of  language,  both  spoken  and 
written,  which  made  his  learning  available,  nothing 
distinguished  liim  more  than  his  industry.  With  tlie 
labors  of  the  judge  constantly  pressing  upon  him  and 
the  cares  of  liis  professorship,  the  press  was  kept  busy 
•  in  supplying  the  law  libraries  of  the  land  with  his 
commentaries  and  treatises  and  miscellaneous  pro- 
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ductions.  His  first  publication  seems  to  liave  been  a 
poem  entitled  the  "Power  ot'  Solitude,'"  published  in 
Salem  in  1S04.  In  1S05  appeared  "Selection  of 
Pleadings  in  Civil  xVctions  with  Annotations."  In 
1S2S  he  edited  the  Public  and  General  Statutes 
passed  by  Congress  from  17S9  to  1827,  and  in  1836 
and  1845  supplements  to  these  dates.  In  1832  appeared 
"Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Bailments,  with  Illus- 
trations from  the  Civil  and  Foreign  Law  ;  "  in  1833, 
"Commentaries  on  the  Constitution;"  in  1834, 
"Commentaries  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  Foreign  and 
Domestic,  in  Regard  to  Contracts,  Eights  and  Reme- 
dies, and  Especially  in  Regard  to  ^Marriages,  Divorces, 
^\'i!ls,  Succe.<sions  and  Judgments."  In  1835  and 
1836  appeared  "  Commentaries  on  Equity  Jurispru- 
dence as  Administered  in  England  and  America;" 
in  1838,  "  Commentaries  on  Equity  Pleadings  and  the 
Incidents  Thereto,  according  to  the  Practice  of  the 
Courts  of  Equity  in  England  and  America  ;  "  in  1839, 
"  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Agency  as  a  Branch 
of  Commercial  and  Maritime  Jurisprudence,  with  Oc- 
casional Illustrations  from  the  Civil  ^nd  Foreign 
Law;"  in  1841,  "Commentaries  on  the  Law  of 
Partnership  as  a  Branch  of  Commercial  and  Maritime 
Jurisprudence,  with  Occasional  Illustrations  from  the 
Civil  and  Foreign  Law;"  in  1843,  "  Commentaries  on 
the  Law  of  Bills  of  E.xchange,  Foreign  and  Inland, 
as  Administered  in  England  and  America,  with  Oc- 
ca.sional  Illustrations  Irom  tlie  Commercial  Law  of 
the  Nations  of  Continental  Europe ;  "  in  1845,  "  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Law  of  Promissory  Notes."  His 
decisions  in  the  First  Circuit,  from  1812  to  1815,  are  in 
"  Gallison's  Reports ;  "  from  1816  to  1830,  in  "  Mason's 
Reports;"  from  1830  to  1839,  in  "Sumner's  Re- 
ports ;  '•■  and  from  1839  to  1845,  in  Story's  "  Reports." 
Among  his  numerous  other  publications  were  an 
"  Eulogy  on  Washington  at  Salem,"  1800  ;  "An  Eulogy 
on  Captain  Jurnos  Lawrence  and  Lieutenant  Lud- 
low," 1813;  "Sketch  of  Samuel  Dexter,"  1816; 
"  Charges  to  Grand  Juries  in  Boston  and  Providence," 
1819;  "Charge  to  Grand  Jury  at  Portland,"  1820; 
"Address  before  the  Surtolk  Bar,"  1S21  ;  "  Discourse 
before  the  Phi  Beta  .Society,"  1826;  "Discourse  be- 
fore the  Essex  Historical  Society,"  1828;  "Address 
at  his  own  Inauguration  as  Professor,"  1829;  "Ad- 
dress at  the  Dedication  of  Mount  Auburn,"  1831  ; 
"  Address  at  the  Funeral  Services  of  Professor  John 
Hooker  Ashmun,''  1833;  "Eulogy  on  John  Mar- 
shall," 1835;  "Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Law," 
1838;  "  Address  before  the  Harvard  Alumni,"  1842; 
and  his  "  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Rhode  Island 
on  Treason,''  in  1845.  In  addition  to  this  long  list  of 
his  works  might  be  mentioned  a  large  number  of  essays 
and  articles  in  magazines  and  reviews,  and  tliree  un- 
printed  manuscript  volumes,  finished  just  before  his 
death,  eptitled  "  Digest  of  Law  Suj)plementary  to 
Comyns,''  which  are  deposited  in  the  Harvard  Col- 
lege library. 

John  Varxl'M  wa.sbornin  Dracut  in  1783,  and 


graduated  at  Harvard  in  1798.  He  practiced  law  ia 
Haverhill,  and  there  married,  October  9,  1806,  Mary 
Cooke,  daughter  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  of  Hav- 
erhill. He  represented  Haverliill  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Senate.  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress  from  December  5,  1825,  to  j 
March  3,  1831.  His  law  studies,  before  admission  to  1 
the  bar,  were  pursued  in  the  office  of  Judge  Smith,  of 
Exeter.    He  died  July  23,  1836. 

John  Glen  King,  son  of  James  and  Judith 
(Norris)  King,  was  born  in  Salem  March  19,  1787, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1807.  He  studied  law 
with  William  Prescott  and  Joseph  Story,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812,  at  the  November  term  of  : 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  sitting  at  Salem.  He  ■ 
was  Representative  and  Senator  and  the  president  of 
the  first  City  Council  of  Salem  after  its  incorporation 
as  a  city,  in  1836.  Aside  from  legal  attainments, 
which  were  universally  recognized  as  of  a  high  order, 
he  was  proficient  in  historical  study,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Jlassachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society.  He 
married,  November  10,  1815,  Susan  H.,  daughter  of 
Frederick  Gilman,  of  Gloucester,  and  died  July  26, 
1857. 

Mr.  King's  baptismal  name  was  John  King,  but  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  June  21,  1811,  it  was 
changed  to  John  Glen  King.  He  was  descended 
from  William  King,  wlio  came  from  England  in  the 
"  Abigail  "  in  1635.  Though  he  graduated  in  1807,  lie 
did  not  receive  his  degree  until  1818,  having  been  one 
of  those  engaged  in?the  famous  Commons  Rebellion, 
which  occurred  in  his  senior  year.  While  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  he  was  appointed  in 
the  Prescott  impeachment  case  to  make  the  impeach- 
ment at  the  bar  of  the  House,  in  the  name  of  the 
House  and  the  people,  and  also  one  of  seven  memljers 
to  conduct  the  im)ieachment  before  the  Senate.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  and  made  the  opening 
argument. 

A  letter  from  Boston,  in  the  Sa/em  Gazette,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  ])aid  the  following  tribute  to  his 
memory:  "The  Hon.  John  Glen  King,  whose  death, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy  years,  has  been  announced, 
was  a  gentleman  universally  respected  for  his  private 
worth  and  public  services  and  example.  All  who 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  him  have  been  blest  by  his  social  qualities,  his 
urbanity  of  manner  and  his  kindness  of  heart.  The 
odor  of  his  virtues  will  long  endure  among  his 
friends.    Truly  a  good  man  has  departed." 

Nathaniel  Lord,  ,Ir.,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
bar,  was  so  long  register  of  probate  of  Essex  County, 
and  came  in  such  close  contact  with  lawyers  in  the 
performance  of  their  professional  duties,  as  to  deserve 
an  honorable  place  in  this  recoril.  He  was  descended 
from  Robert  Lord,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1636 
and  settled  in  Ipswich.  Robert  had  five  sons — Rob- 
ert, Thoma-s,  Samuel,  .loseph  and  Nathaniel.  Of 
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ih'-fc,  Kobert  had  six  sons, — Robert,  1657;  John, 
Iu'9;  Tlion-.ns  ;  Joseph,  1674;  Nathaniel,  about  1675; 
»r;J  James,  1G76.  Of  these,  James  had  James,  Joseph 
t.ui  N'athaniel.  Of  these,  Xatlianiel  married  Eli/.a- 
l<th  Day,  and  had  Nathaniel,  1747  ;  Abraham,  1751 ; 
Naac,  1753.  Of  these,  Isaac,  by  wife,  Susanna,  had 
I<u>c,  1777;  Joseph,  1778  ;  Nathaniel,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  September  25,  1780  :  and  Levi.  1794.  Of 
thee  Nathaniel,  by  liis  wife  Eunice,  had  Nathaniel,  I 
Jsmes,  Otis  Phillips,  Isaac,  and  George  Robert.  Of 
ihc-^,  Georc^e  Robert,  by  his  wife  Mary,  had  George 
Iw-'bert  and  four  daughters,  Mary  L,,  Anna  M.,  Ella 
K.,  and  Elizabeth  F. 

Mr.  Lord  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1798,  and  be- 
came first  connected  with  the  proliate  office  as  clerk 
of  Daniel  Noycs,  who  had  been  register  many  years. 
In  May,  1815,  he  was  appointed  register  by  Governor 
Caleb  Strong,  and  continued  in  oliice  until  he  was  re- 
moved by  Governor  Boutwell,  in  1851.  In  1851  Edwin 
Ijiwrence  succeeded  him,  and  in  the  next  year  the 
registry  was  removed  to  Salem. 

After  leaving  college  and  before  going  into  jthe 
mristry  as  clerk  he  taught  school  a  few  years  in 
York,  Me.,  and  was  also  for  a  short  time  an  assistant 
in  the  Dummer  Academy-  He  married,  in  Decem- 
W,  1804,  Eunice,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Lois 
(Choate)  Kimball,  of  Ipswich,  and  sister  of  Colonel 
Charles  Kimball,  of  that  town.  His  three  sons,  Na- 
thaniel James,  Otis  Phillips  and  George  Robert,  of 
whom  only  the  last  is  living,  owed  many  of  their 
•trong  mental  and  physical  tr.iits  to  their  father, 
t^kc'.cbes  of  the  first  two  may  be  found  in  another 
I'Uce  in  this  record.  To  George  Robert  Lord,  who, 
at  one  time,  was  register  of  probate,  and  is  now  the 
ojurteous  and  efBcient  assistant  clerk  of  the  courts  at 
•SiIciJi,  the  writer  of  these  sketches  is  indebted  for 
£»i  ilitjc9  in  the  examination  of  records,  which  he 
in<««t  generously  afforded. 

Too  much  praise  can  scarcely  be  awarded  to  Nathan- 
iel I>ird  for  the  fidelity,  thoroughness  and  courtesy 
with  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  register  during 
hi*  inruinbency  of  thirty-six  years.  Very  many  now 
iinag  have  cause  to  remember  his  kindiu  ss  of  heart, 
b!«  timely  counsel  and  his  honorable  de[iortn:ent., 
hijth  in  business  and  social  life,  and  the  admirable  I 
»fib'^>d  and  system  of  the  olFice  under  its  present 
management  is  largely  due  to  the  high  standard 
which  he  set  up,  while  it  was  occupied  by  him. 

David  Ccmmin^s  was  the  son  of  David  and  Mehita- 
Vi!  (Cave)  Cummins,  of  Tof)sfield,  and  was  born  in  that 
U'Wn  August  14,  1785.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
io  lvS06,  and  afier  completing  hi.s  law  studies  in  the 
oSit*  of  Samuel  Putnam,  of  Salem,  was  admitted  to 
Ujfl  f><ei  bar  at  Salem  in  180'J,  at  the  September  term 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  began  practice  at 
?«!em,  afterwards*  removing  to  Springfield,  and  finally 
V)  Dorchester,  where  he  died  March  -30,  1855.  He 
»M  appointed  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
In  Ifi'J^,  and  remained  on  the  bench  until  1844.  He 


was  twice  married, — first,  August  13,  1812,  to  Sally, 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Peabody)  Porter,  of 
Topsfield ;  and  second,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Kittridge,  of  Andover. 

Samuel  Porter,  of  Salem,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  E^.sex  County  before  the  Revolution.  He 
studied  law  with  Daniel  Farnham,  of  Newburyport, 
and  became  a  I^oyalist  refugee  and  ended  his  days  in 
I  England. 

Nathan  W.  Hazen  was  born  in  Bridgeton,  Maine, 
July  9,  1800.  He  there  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  the  Bridgeton  Academy.  He 
studied  law  with  Leverett  Saltonstall,  of  Salem,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828.  He  settled  in  An- 
dover, where  he  secured  a  large  practice.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Plouse  of  Representa- 
tives in  1834,  and  at  a  later  day  a  member  of  the 
Senate.  He  died  in  Andover,  March  19,  1887,  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Essex  bar. 

Benjamix  Ropes  Nichols,  son  of  Ichabod  and 
Lydia  (Ropes)  Nichols,  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  May  18,  17SG,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1804.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Essex  County 
in  1807,  and  I'or  many  years  practiced  law  in  Salem. 
He  married,  April  12, 1813,  Mary,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Timothy  and  Rebecca  (White)  Pickering,  of  Salem. 
She  was  born  in  Philadelphia  November  21,  1798, 
during  her  lather's  temporary  residence  in  that  city, 
and  outliving  her  husband  many  years,  died  in  West 
Roxbury  JIarch  22,  1803.  ]\Ir.  Nichols  removed  to 
Boston  in  1824,  where  ho  died  April  30,  1848.  He 
was  a  man  of  culiure,  and  as  an  antiquary  won  more 
than  common  distinction.  In  1820  he  \vas  ai>pointed 
by  the  General  Court  on  a  commission,  with  Rev. 
James  Freeman,  of  Boston,  and  Samuel  Davis,  of 
Plymouth,  to  superintend  the  work  of  copying  such  a 
portion  of  the  New  Plymouth  records  as  they  might 
think  desirable.  Under  the  direction  of  this  commis- 
sion, six  volumes  of  court  jirocecdings,  one  volume  of 
deeds,  one  volume  of  judicial  acts  and  one  volume  of 
laws  were  copied,  and  the  copies  were  deposited  in  the 
oflice  of  ihe  secretary  of  tlie  coininonwealth,  where  they 
still  are.  The  original  records  were  also  put  in  proper 
condition  for  preservation,  and  to  the  intelligent  jier- 
I  formance  of  the  duties  of  the  commission  the  present 
state  of  the  Old  Colony  records  is  largely  due. 

RuFUS  Choate,  the  son  of  David  and  Miriam 
(Foster)  Choate,  was  born  on  Hog  Island,  in  the  town 
of  Essex,  October  1,  1799.  He  began  the  study  of 
Latin  in  1809  with  Dr.  Thumas  .Sewell,  and  continued 
his  studies  with  Rev.  Thomas  Holt,  A\'m.  Cogswell 
and  Rev.  Robert  Crowell.  He  afterwards  spent  seven 
months  at  Hampton  Academy,  then  in  charge  of 
James  Adams,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1819,  from  which  college  he  at  a  later  day  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  Degrees  were  also  awarded  to  him 
by  Yale  in  1844  and  Harvard  in  1845.  After  leaving 
college  lie  studied  law  in  the  office  of  William  Wirt, 
at  Washington,  and  at  the  Dane  Law  School  in  Cam- 
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bridge,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Essex  bar,  in  Salem, 
at  the  September  term  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  1S23.  He  began  practice  in  Danvers,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1S34.  During  his  residence  in  Danvers 
he  was  a  State  lieprcsentative  in  1825,  State  Senator 
in  1S27,  and  member  of  Congress  from  1832  to  1834. 
In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  Boston  In  1841  he 
succeeded  Daniel  Webster  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, when  that  gentleman  resigned  his  seat  to  become 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Harrison.  In 
1853  he  succeeded  John  H.  Clifford  as  attorney- 
general  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  In  1858, 
in  consequence  of  ill-health,  he  gave  up  professional 
labor,  and  in  1859  sailed  for  Europe.  At  that  time 
the  Cunard  steamers  from  Boston  touched  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  when  reaching  that  port  he  was  too 
feeble  to  proceed,  and  landing,  died  in  that  city  July 
13,  1S59. 

Mr.  Choate,  before  he  removed  to  Boston,  had  been 
distinguished  at  the  bar;  and  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
"Webster,  in  1852,  he  was  universally,  recognized  as 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  bar  of  Massachusetts.  In 
legislative  fields  he  seemed  out  of  his  element.  In 
the  dominion  of  law,  to  which  he  gave  his  heart  and 
eoul  and  strength,  he  was  supreme.  Though  an  ora- 
tor of  the  first  class,  his  greatest  forensic  efforts  were 
before  a  jury,  and  no  gladiatorial  show  ever  exceeded 
in  interest  the  continuous  exhibition  of  logic  entwined 
with  wreaths  of  eloquence  in  which  he  indulged  be- 
fore a  reluctant  jury,  until  one  after  another  of  the 
panel  yielded  to  him  his  judgment  and  was  ready,  as 
he  triumphantly  saw,  to  give  him  his  verdict.  The 
writer  has  seen  him  address  himself  for  an  hour  to  a 
single  juryman,  until  he  saw  at  last  that  he,  with  the 
rest,  was  secure.  He  was  a  man  of  large  frame,  broad 
shoulders  and  upright  figure,  surrounded  by  a  head 
and  face  which  it  is  as  impossible  to  describe  as  the 
flash  of  the  lightning  in  the  cloud  or  the  aurora  in  the 
sky. 

Though  contrasting  strongly  with  Mr.  Webster  in 
every  movement  and  feature,  he  wius  perhaps  aa 
striking  in  appearance,  and  in  an  uncovered  crowd 
would  have  been  as  likely  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  stranger.  There  was  a  fascination  about  him 
which  always  won  the  sympathy  of  visitors  to  the 
court-room  where  he  was  engaged  for  the  side  in 
whose  interest  he  was  acting.  The  juror  could  no 
more  easily  escape  this  fascination  than  the  visitor, 
and  to  this  may  be  attributed  a  part  of  his  success. 
The  writer  was  in  court  at  ^Ir.  Webster's  last  appear- 
ance before  a  jury  in  Boston,  and  Mr.  Choate  was  op- 
p^jsed  to  him.  It  was  one  of  tiie  nuiny  contests  in 
which  tl\e  heavy-moulded  dray-horse,  which  would 
only  exhibit  his  strength  when  he  had  tons  to  draw, 
wa-s  piited  against  the  racer.  The  racer  won  the  case 
because  there  were  no  tons  to  draw,  and  because 
activity,  alertness,  swiftness  and  grace  a]one  were 
needled. 


Few  lawyers  in  Massachusetts  have  been  so  much 
beloved  as  Mr.  Choate.  To  the  young  members  of  the 
bar  he  was  always  courteous  and  kiml;  to  his  peers 
he  was  always  considerate  and  liberal.  His  death  wiia 
felt  as  a  jniblic  loss,  and  nut  only  the  various  societies 
and  the  bar  to  which  he  belonged  put  on  record 
their  tributes  to  his  memory,  but  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton met  in  Fanueil  Hall  and  passed  resolutions  in  bis] 
honor.  | 

Chakles  Jackson,  born  in  Newburyport  May  31,1 
1775,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1793  and  received  the! 
degree  of  LL.I^.  from  his  alma  mater  in  1821.  He! 
was  a  son  of  Jonathan  Jackson,  of  Newbury]>nrt,  whoi 
afterwards  removed  to  Boston  and  there  died  March! 
5,  1810.  He  studied  law  with  Theophilus  Parsons] 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Essex  bar  in  1796.  In  18031 
he  removed  to  Boston  and  attained  very  soon  a  high'] 
rank.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Strong] 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  andl 
left  the  bench  in  1823.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1820,  and  in  1833  was' 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  codify  the 
State  laws.    He  died  in  Boston  December  13,  1855. 

STEriiEN  MiNOT  was  born  in  Concord,  Mass.,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1776,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1801, 
Pie  studied  law  with  Samuel  Dana,  of  Groton,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Middlesex  County  in  1804.  : 
He  practiced  for  a  short  time  in  New  Gloucester  and 
in  Minot,  Maine,  and  finally  settled  in  Haverhill.  He 
was,  from  December,  1811,  to  June,  1821,  judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  county  attorney  ■ 
from  1824  to  1830.  He  died  in  Haverhill  April  H, 
1861. 

Samuel  Putnam,  LL.D.,  A.A.S.'— Samuel  Put- 
nam was  born  in  Danvers,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1768. 
He  was  the  son  of  parents  of  superior  intelligence 
and  worth,  the  line  of  his  ancestry  in  that  place  run- 
ning back  into  our  greatest  American  anticjuity.  His 
father,  Deacon  Gideon  Putnam,  amid  the  emergencies 
of  an  early  settlement,  seems  to  have  exercised  a 
variety  of  those  needful  functions  which  devolved 
upon  men  of  most  native  sense  and  energy.  II is 
mother,  who  united  to  keen  wit  most  acute  feelings, 
having,  of  ten  children,  only  this  one  spared,  would 
often  betray  the  smile  and  tear  in  the  same  moment, 
and  this  only  one  left  of  her  offspring  was  naturally 
of  so  very  slender  constitution  that  faintly  indeed 
in  his  youth  could  his  after  career  have  been  antici- 
pated, and  only  a  bold  casting  of  the  horoscope  have 
meted  out  to  him  his  coming  years  or  attainments. 
Samuel  went  to  scliool  in  Beverly,  whither  for  a  time 
the  family  removed,  and  afterwards,  at  the  age  of 
ten  years,  he  studied  in  the  academy  at  Andover. 
He  saw  the  soldiers  under  Arnold  as  they  were  goinir 
down  to  attack  Quebec,  and  they  were  pleased  that 
the  little  boy — who  appears  to  have  had  melody  born 


1  This  Mketch  is  t;ikeii  jilni',tst  wlinlly  from  a  Herinon  delivereil  in  1.^53, 
\iy  Itev.  A.  C.  Liai-lol,  1).1>.  (Cuntriljiileil.) 
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in  him,  even  at  his  tender  age,  so  rarelr  cultivated 
«is  his  laculty — could  play  the  fife  for  them  as  they 
r.srched  by. 

"Before  the  Revolution,  too,  he  had  seen  a  regi- 
r.cnt  of  soldiers  in  command  of  General  Gage,  the 
Critish  governor.  He  was  himself  distantly  related 
1 1  the  celebrated  General  Israel  Putnam.  But  his 
T'.-itioawas  not  to  the  turbulence  of  battle,  but  to 
•''  •.•  <croner  air  of  peaceful  studies,  and  having  eu- 
'  -  i  Harvard  College,  with  others,  a  class-mate  of 
J  Quincy  Adams,  he  received  his  graduation  in 
July,  17S7,  and  continued  an  enthusiastic  friend  of 
I'.t  alma  mater  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

"His  father  had  destined  him  to  be  a  teacher,  but, 
rjove<l  by  the  inspiration  and  other  destiny  of  his 
"•wTi  nature  to  a  different  sphere  of  greater  intellectu- 
41  study  among  men,  he  went  to  Newburyport  to 
•'.udy  law  with  the  distinguished  Judge  Parsons, 
yrt  was  by  him — his  class  of  pupils  being  full — direct- 
to  Master  Bradbury,  as  he  was  called,  a  sound 
jiid  learned  lawyer.  He  established  himself  in  the 
pradice  of  his  profession,  soon  very  extensively  ^it 
^*Ic^l;  held  a  leading  rank  as  an  advocate,  and, 
ft^^inst  eminent  opponents,  was  prompt,  acute,  ready, 
xo'l  able,  with  all  the  ingenuity  at  command  needful, 
>)«erve  his  client.  No  advocate  of  the  time  is  under- 

•  '.•io<l  to  have  been  better  versed  tlian  he  in  the  prin- 
fijilua  of  the  common  law.  He  had  peculiar  skill  and 
.'inie  in  the  branch  of  mercantile  or  commercial  law, 
vl.icb  was  a  rare  reputation  at  that  period,  so  that  the 
m-at  Samuel  Dexter,  in  an  important  case  sent  his 
■  ii'.-ntto  Essex,  to^Ir.  Putnam,  as  the  man  to  consult 
io  th.ll  early  school  of  the  law  in  Massachusetts." 

.S>  late  as  the  year  1885,  Lord  Esher,  the  present 
■^i»Unguished  Master  of  the  Rolls,  pronouncing  the 
;3'ljtnent  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  England  in  an 
imp'jrtant  commercial  case  said:  "The  firstca.se  to 
'<  «J(sjU  with  is  the  American  case  of  Brooks  vs.  The 
' Hyrixtnl  Itiiurance  Co.  It  came  before  a  judge  whose 
i'xiwns  I  have  often  read  with  admiration,  and  from 

•  iK-m  I  have  certainly  received  great  assistance,  Jlr. 
Janice  Putnam. " 

"The  renowned  Justice  Story,  who  had  been  his 
Klfjlar,  dedicated  one  of  his  works  to  his  former 
UvcHer,  with  a  high  tribute  to  his  sagacity  and 
It  >wle<lge,  as  well  as  unspotted  integrity.  He  took 
»  derided  and  ardent  part  in  the  political  questions 
u'^lfce  time,  but  it  is  believed,  in  all  the  fire  of  parties 
tiiit  during  his  early  manhood  so  hotly  bla/.ed  out, 
ir  l.aij  no  zeal  that  was  not  matched  by  his  fairness, 
rf  il  tlie  core  and  in  the  seed  outdone  by  his  charity. 

'  ^^  did  he  retain  his  earnestness,  and  so  (jeter- 
Sitctl  Wis  he  in  his  opinions,  that  he  always,  to  the 
'Ijtt,  considered  it  a  duty,  even  at  personal  inconve- 
av'ore,  to  Cii.st  his  vote. 

-  Upfi  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Sewall,  in  1814, 
>-»  wju",  by  Governor  Strong,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
mrrriice,  appointed  judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial- 
<.««fl  fif  this  Commonwealth,  and  he  continued  to 
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exercise  this  high  office  for  twenty-eight  years.  I 
state  what  is  in  the  cognizance  of  those  familiar  with 
the  subject,  in  saying  he  had  the  respect  of  all  good 
men  for  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  its  sol- 
emu  and  responsible  duties.  No  man  ever  held  the 
scales  of  justice  more  even.  None  was  ever  more  in- 
tent on  making  righteous  decrees;  none  ever  more 
fearless  and  independent  in  his  decisions;  none  more 
solicitous  for  the  deliverance  of  the  wrongi'ully  ac- 
cused, and  none  more  indignant  against  all  trickery, 
lying  and  fraud.  Members  of  (he  bar  join  with  his 
compeers  on  the  bench  to  declare  that  no  opinions  or 
judgments  of  a  high  tribunal  were  ever  more  like- 
ly to  be  sound,  sober,  practical,  and  to  the  point, 
than  his,  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  books. 

"He  adhered  with  great  conservative  firmness  and 
inflexibility  to  his  principles ;  but  one  of  his  associ- 
ates told  me  bis  principles  were  good  to  adhere  to. 
It  is  the  award  of  another  sincere  observer  of  his 
course  that,  engaged  as  he  had  been  in  politics,  with 
his  whole  heart  espousing  one  side,  on  his  becoming 
judge  he  put  the  politician  entirely  off,  and,  in  his 
place,  knew  no  distinction  of  fellow  or  foe.  It  is  an 
unequivocal  sign  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  that, 
while  nobody  could  suspect  he  was  at  all  influenced 
by  any  regard  to  human  favor — so  clearly  and  evi- 
dently above  all  personal  regards  and  consequences 
was  he  in  his  duty — he  yet  carried  into  the  execution 
of  that  duty  the  singular  urbanity  which  stami>ed  his 
whole  deportment  in  private  life. 

"In  1825  he  received  from  the  University  in  Cam- 
bridge the  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  1842,  while 
still  able  to  accomplish  well  the  work  falling  to  him 
in  his  lofty  sphere,  he  retired  into  private,  there  to 
prove  completely  that  no  role  of  oflice,  but  what  was 
solid  and  genuine,  gave  him  his  real  consequence  in 
the  world.  I  am  persuaded  from  every  quarter  will 
be  confirmed  the  assertion,  that  he  bore  himself  with 
admirable  fidelity  and  acceptance  in  all  the  relations 
he  sustained.  He  was  exceedingly  hospitable,  kept 
open  door,  cordially  invited  his  iViends  to  come  in, 
delighted  to  serve  them  at  his  table,  and  forgot  not — 
how  could  he  with  his  inclination  ?— to  send  a  portion 
to  the  stranger  and  the  poor,  or  to  some  humble 
neighbor,  after  whose  comfort  his  benevolence 
yearned.  He  was  glad  to  go  with  his  guests  over  his 
old  paternal  estate,  which  it  was  a  special  pleasure  to 
him  to  increase  and  improve.  He  cherished  and 
fondled  his  farm,  but  had  not  the  ambition  of  some  to 
accumulate  wealth.  He  loved  to  set  out  trees,  whose 
growth  and  full  flourishing  only  his  ])osterity  could 
see.  I  remember  he  once  showed  me  how  much  a 
limb  had  grown  on  one  of  his  trees;  he  liad,  I  think, 
brought  the  branch  to  town,  assuring  me  it  afforded 
him  as  much  satisfa,ction  as  another  man  would  de- 
rive from  a  dividend. 

"He  desired  kindly  constructions  of  the  deeds  and 
motives  of  others,  and  would  allow  no  ill  intent  to  be 
ascribed  where  any  excuse  was  possible,  while  all 
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unfairness  everywhere  met  his  steady  disapproval. 
Eespecting  harshness  of  remark  he  often  quoted  a 
saying  of  his  own  father:  "That  may  be  true,  my 
SOD,  but  you  should  not  say  so."  This  love  of  all 
that  is  spiritually  accordant  was  naturally  connected 
with  or  issued  in  a  great  love  of  music,  especially  of 
sacred  music,  under  his  own  roof  or  in  the  temple. 
He  had  a  very  sensitive  ear  to  the  precision  of  the 
note;  could  scarce  abide  any  falseness  of  tune,  was 
never  more  pleased  than  when  some  beloved  old 
hymn  rang  up  to  heaven,  and  when  not  listening  to 
the  anthems  of  the  sanctuary,  or  the  voices  kindred 
aud  dear  to  him,  found,  what  was  to  him,  a  delicious 
feast  in  the  minstrelsy  of  the  birds.  There  was,  in 
truth,  an  infinite  sweetness  in  him;  his  face  was 
favor,  his  look  an  invitation,  and  he  could  not  keep 
his  hand  from  blessing  the  head  of  a  child  as  he  went 
along.  He  was,  I  think,  a  very  happy  man,  not  ex- 
empt from  trial,  tasting  some  pain  and  sadness  as  the 
springs  of  health  aud  life  were  broken  up,  but  finding 
in  existence  a  large  boon  for  overrunning  thanksgiv- 
ing. He  had  favorite  books  and  authors,  and  found 
in  reading,  and  in  hearing  his  friends  read,  the  pleas- 
ant occupation  of  much  time.  The  enjoyment  which 
a  good  old  age  has  of  youth  was  his  to  an  uncommon 
degree.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  with  the 
young  all  around,  evidently  both  attracted  by  his 
love  for  them,  and  overflowing  him  with  the  tokens 
of  their  own,  so  that  in  their  looks  and  motions  they 
seemed  to  make  one  life  together;  and  I  remember 
well  his  presence,  like  a  blessing,  once,  on  occasion 
of  the  usual  gathering  of  the  children  of  our  own  so- 
ciety on  the  afternoon  of  Fast  Day.  I  have  heard  it 
repeatedly  said,  in  gratitude  to  him  or  commendation 
of  him,  that  he  loved  to  encourage  young  men  in 
their  commencing  efforts,  and  by  a  word  or  a  line 
from  the  desk  of  his  tribunal  would  cheer  and  stim- 
ulate them. 

"During  the  stormy  period  of  our  public  affairs, 
before  and  after  1812,  he  was  among  the  stirring  spi- 
rits. He  repeatedly  represented,  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  his  section  of  the  State,  and,  we 
nuiy  not  doul't,  uttereil  nlwiiys,  without  compromise, 
tlie  deliberate  conclusions  of  a  thoughtful  mind,  and 
the  deep  sentiments  of  a  guileless  heart." 

Judge  Putnam  was  married  October  28,  17D5,  to 
Sarah  Gooll,  of  Salem,  who  survived  him  by  eleven 
years.  He  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  who 
lived  to  grow  up.  All  were  married,  and  all  but  one 
survived  their  father.  He  died  July  3,  1853,  in  his 
8<>th  year. 

Levekett  Saltox.stall  was  born  in  Haverhill 
June  13, 1783.  It  is  probable  that  no  native  of  Essex 
County  who  has  held  his  residence  through  life 
within  its  limits  has  been  so  conspicuous  and  so  uni- 
versally respected  and  beloved.  It  may  be  said,  too, 
with  perfect  truth,  that  no  family  in  New  England 
can  boast  of  a  more  extended  pedigree  or  mare  gen- 
ie blood  than  that  whose  name  he  bore  and  whose 


fame  he  contributed  so  much  to  maintaiu.    He  waij 
the  son  of  I^r.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  of  Haverhill,; 
and  Anna,  daughter  of  Samuel  White,  of  Haverhill,' 
a  descendant  of  ^\''illianl  White,  a  settler  in  Ipswichj 
in  1G35,  and  one  of  the  liist  settlers  of  Haverhill  in'; 
1640.    Dr.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  born  February  10,' 
1746,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Saltonstall,  of  Haver- ' 
hill,  aud  his  third  wife,  IMary,  daughter  of  Elishai 
Cooke,  whose  wife,  .lane  Middlecott,  was  a  great-^ 
granddaughter  of  Gfovenior  Edward  Winslow,  of  the 
Old  Colony.   Mary  Cooke  was  also  great-granddaugb- '' 
ter  of  Governor  John  Leverett.    Richard  Saltonstall,  [ 
born  June  24,  1703,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Saltou-,, 
stall,  of  Haverhill,  and  Mehitabel,  daughter  of  Cap-' 
tain  Simon  Wainwright,  of  liaverhill.    The  last-  ; 
mentioned  Richard  Saltonstall,  born  Ajiril  25,  1672, 5 
was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  of  Haverhill, 
who  was  appointed  in  16'J2,  by  Governor  William 
Phipps,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Oyer  and  Terminer 
Court  to  try  the  witches,  and  refused  to  serve,  and 
his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Ward,  of 
Haverhill.    Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  born  in  Ipswich 
in  1639,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Saltonstall  and 
Muriel,  daughter  of  Brampton  Gurdon  and  Muriel 
(Sedley)  Gurdon,  of  Assington,  County  of  Suffolk,  in 
England.    Richard   Saltonstall,  iiorn  at  Woodsoine, 
County  of  York,  I'^ngland,  in  1610,  came  to  New 
England  with  his  lather.  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  in 

1630,  returned  in  1631,  married  in  England  about 
1633,  and  coming  back  to  New  England  in  1635,  set- 
tled in  Ipswich.  He  died  on  a  visit  to  England,  at 
Hulme,  April  29,  1694.  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  of 
Huntwick,  Knight,  baptized  at  Halifax,  England, 
April  4,  1586,  was  lord  of  the  manor  at  Ledshara. 
He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Saltonstall,  and  his  first 
wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Ramsden,  of  Longley. 
He  married  three  wives, —  first,  Grace,  daughter  of 
Robert  Kaye,  of  Woodsome,  who  was  the  mother  of 
the  son  Ricliard  ;  second,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  West,  Baron  de  la  Wnrre  ;  and  third,  Martha 
Wilford.  He  was  one  of  the  original  patentees 
of  the  colony  of  Alassacluisctts  r>ay,  aud  aller  his 
first  wife  died  he  came  to  New  England  with  Win- 
throp  in  1630,  bringing  his  children.  He  began  the 
settlement  of  Watertown,  returned  to  England  in 

1631,  and  there  died  about  1658,  giving  in  his  will  a 
legacy  to  Harvard  College.  Samuel  Saltonstall,  the 
father  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  the  date  of  whose 
birth  is  unknown,  died  January  8,  1612-13,  and  was 
buried  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Hull.  He  married 
three  wives, — first,  Anne  Ramsden,  above  mentioned, 
who  was  the  mother  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall ;  sec- 
ond, Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Ogden ;  and 
third,  Elizabeth  Armine,  widow  of  Hugh  Armine, 
mayor  of  Hull.  Gilbert  Saltonstall,  the  father  of 
Samuel,  had  a  seat  at  Rooke's  Hall,  in  Hipperliolme. 
He  died  in  159S  and  was  buried  at  Halifax  Decem- 
ber 2'Jth.  lu  his  will  he  mentioned  his  wife,  Isabel, 
and   left  legacies  to  the  Halifax  Church  and  the 
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Hslifax  Grammar  School.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
tLc  pedigree  further  in  detail.  It  is  suliicient  to  say 
ibat  beyond  Gilbert,  above  mentioned,  through  two 
Lichards,  another  Gilbert  and  two  other  Richards,  it 
back  to  either  John  or  Richard,  the  sons  of 
Tboraas  De  Saltonstall,  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
»Lire,  who  flourished  about  the  year  loUO.  Every 
feneration  has  been  distinguished  for  the  eminent 
men  it  has  produced,  and  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
Mibject  of  this  sketch,  every  ancestor  back  to  Richard, 
who  came  with  his  father  in  1630,  has  been  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard.  To  this  list  of  graduates  the  names 
<.f  Sfr.  Salstonstall  himself,  and  of  his  son.  Colonel 
lycverett  Saltonstall,  the  present  collector  of  the  port 
of  Boston,  may  be  added. 

Nor  is  the  Saltonstall  pedigree  the  only  ancient 
uae  to  which  the  family  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  may  lay 
r  ..im.  The  family  of  Gurdons,  one  of  whom,  Muriel, 
'iiughter  of  Brampton  Gurdon,  married  Richard 
S«ltoustall,  who  came  to  New  England  with  his 
father  in  1'330,  has  a  recorded  pedigree  inthehands  of 
?iir  William  Brampton  Gurdon  reaching  back  to*  Sir 
A'iam  Gurdon,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  mother  of  Muriel  Gurdon  was  Muriel  Sedley, 
and  the  Sedley  family,  too,  has  a  pedigree  which  is 
only  lost  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.  And  still 
W'ther  family  mingles  its  blood  with  that  of  the 
ibitonstalls.  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  who  came  to 
New  England  with  his  son  in  1630  and  returned  to 
Kugland  in  1G31,  married  for  his  first  wife,  from 
whom  the  Essex  branch  of  the  family  sprang,  Grace, 
<i*u;;hter  of  Robert  Kaye,  of  Woodsome,  and  the 
p'.tligree  of  the  Kaye  family,  as  taken  from  the  York- 
shire visitation,  published  by  the  Harleian  Society, 
rrai-hes  through  a  plain  channel  back  to  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Saltonstall,  besides  the  blood  of  his  own  imme- 
A'lxlt  family,  carried  in  his  veins  not  only  that  of  the 
Winslows  and  Leveretts  of  New  England,  but  that  of 
»-  ;ie  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Saltonstall  pursued  his  prci)aratory  studies  at 
iTiillil's  Academy,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
Is'-'l  In  1838  he  received  from  his  alma  maier  the 
ixree  of  LL.D.,  the  degree  of  A.B.,  from  Yale,  in 
IV)2.and  of  A.M.  from  Bowdoin  in  ISO'J. 

He  studied  law  with  Ichabod  Tucker,  of  Haverhill, 
»n<l  afterwards  with  W'illiam  Prescott,  and  after  a 
»hort  term  of  practice  in  his  native  town,  removed  to 
Salem  in  1806.  At  that  time  the  Essex  bar  contained 
on  its  rolls  the  names  of  Nathan  Dane,  ^VMlliam  Pres- 
toU,  Samuel  Putnam,  Joseph  Story,  .John  Pickering 
tii<J  Daniel  A.  White.  By  the  side  of  these  eminent 
8;«),  witli  whom  he  came  constantly  in  competition, 
bt  gf'.-w  step  by  step,  until  he  became  their  profes- 
»j'.nal  peer.  Samuel  Putnam  was  called  to  the  bench 
nf  the  Supreme  Court  in  1814,  Joseph  Story  was 
app'  inted  to  the  bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1811,  Nathan  Dane  gradually  relinquished 
^rxctW-,  Daniel  A.  White  was  made  judge  of  probatr? 


and  John  Pickering  finally  removed  to  Boston.  As 
these  early  rivals,  one  after  another,  left  the  field,  Mr. 
Saltonstall  attained  the  position,  which  he  held  for 
many  years  and  until  his  death,  of  leader  of  the 
Essex  bar.  He  possessed  every  qualification  for  a 
successful  lawyer,  especially  in  a  county  like  Essex, 
inade  up  of  small  towns  with  honest,  plain,  matter- 
of-fact  people,  among  whom  the  character  and  life  of 
a  professional  man  were  criticised  and  prized  as  much 
as  his  acumen  and  learning.  The  character  and  life 
of  Mr.  Saltonstall  were  singularly  pure.  Every  man 
in  Essex  County  knew  it,  and,  when  involved  in  diili- 
culties,  felt  sure  that  his  counsel  would  be  wise  and 
his  services  discreet  and  honest.  For  many  years  the 
Essex  bar  has  had  a  reputation  for  fair  and  honorable 
dealings  not  possessed  by  that  of  every  county  in  the 
State,  and  that  reputation  Mr.  Saltonstall  did  much 
to  establish  and  maintain.  The  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens  of  both  the  city  of  Salem  and  of  the 
county  was  many  times  and  in  various  ways  mani- 
fested. By  Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  who  knew  him 
well,  it  was  said,  that  "at  an  early  age  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  that  body  at  difl'erent  periods,  even  to  the  very 
close  of  his  public  life,  he  rendered  perhaps  his  most 
valuable  services,  and  was  distinguished  and  honored 
beyond  almost  any  of  his  cotemporaries.  He  was 
an  effective  debater  and  in  the  committee-room  none 
could  surpass  him  in  the  fixithful,  patient  and  intelli- 
gent performance  of  all  his  duties.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  I\Iassachusetts  Senate  in  two  most  important 
political  junctures,  and  as  a  leader  of  the  majority  he 
assumed  a  lull  share  of  responsibility  for  its  acts. 
As  president  of  the  Senate,  too,  he  jierl'ormed  hia 
duties  with  admirable  dignity  and  to  universal  accept- 
ance. In  the  political  service  of  Massachusetts  he 
felt  himself  at  home,  and  the  State  never  had  a  citi- 
zen who  maintained  her  character  with  a  nobler  pride 
or  labored  for  her  welfare  with  a  j)urer  zeal."  On  the 
incorporation  of  Salem  as  a  city,  March  23,  1836,  her 
citizens  did  him  and  themselves  the  honor  of  making 
him  their  first  mayor,  and  in  that  capacity  he  served 
until  1838.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  chosen  Repre- 
sentative to  Congress,  and  remained  in  office  until 
1843.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Representa- 
tive he  was  singularly  fiiithful,  useful  and  earnest. 

During  the  latter  half  of  his  Coiigres^iional  life  ho 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  and 
on  his  shoulders  fell  the  burden  of  the  investigation 
and  inquiry,  and  of  the  preparation  of  the  report  and 
bill,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  tar- 
iff of  1842.  He  was  an  active  and  honorable  member 
of  the  old  Whig  party,  conscientiously  devoted  to  its 
interests  at  a  time  when  party  policies  were  con- 
tinuously distinct;  and  sincerely  believing  that  the 
success  of  the  policy  of  that  party  would  best  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  He  was  not  a  partisan  in 
the  sense  in  which  so  many  are  partisans  to-day,  and 
would  have  indignantly  refused  to  follow  his  party 
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into  the  support  of  new  measures  devised  purely  for 
party  purposes,  without  reference  to  the  public  £;ood. 
When  lie  advocated  a  measure,  therefore,  he  spoke 
with  a  conviction  behind  his  words,  with  a  heart 
pouring  out  its  fullness  from  the  tongue,  and  hence 
the  impressive  and  convincing  eloquence  of  which  he 
was  a  master. 

Mr.  Salstonstall  was  conspicuous  in  other  than 
legislative  and  legal  fields.  He  was  president  of  the 
Bible  Society,  president  of  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society  and  of  the  Essex  Bar  Association,  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the 
board  of  overseers  of  Harvard  University, 

The  relations  of  Mr.  Saltoustall  with  his  family 
were  to  the  last  degree  confiding  and  tender.  To  say 
that  he  was  beloved  is  only  to  repeat  what  may  be 
said  of  nearly  every  husband  and  father.  To  say 
that  he  was  worthy  to  be  beloved  is  a  better  and  a 
juster  tribute.  The  all'cction  which  is  merely  incident 
to  relationship  lades  with  time.  Tiie  tears  of  his 
children,  though  forty  years  have  elapsed*  since  his 
death,  still  start  when  they  recall  the  virtues  of  their 
father,  and  exemplar,  and  friend. 

Mr.  Saltonstall  married,  March  7,  1811,  Mary 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Sanders,  of  Salem, 
and  died  in  Salem  May  S,  1845.  On  the  8th  of  May 
a  meeting  of  the  Essex  bar  was  held  at  Ipswich,  at 
which  Benjamin  Merrill  was  chosen  president,  and 
Ebenezer  Shillaber  secretary ;  and  resolutions  oflered 
by  Joseph  E.  Sprague,  and  seconded  by  Nathaniel  J. 
Lord,  were  passed  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory.  On 
the  same  day,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Merrill 
presented  the  resolutions  of  the  bar,  and  addressed 
the  court.  Judge  Wilde  replied,  expressing  "his 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  bar,  and  his  regret 
at  the  loss  of  so  useful  and  excellent  a  citizen  as  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  whose  worth  and  excellence  he  had 
known  and  highly  esteemed  for  forty  years." 

On  the  10th  of  May,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
City  Council  of  .Salem,  Mr.  Roberts  submitted  re 
solvi-s  concerning  the  loss  sustained  by  the  city  in 
the  death  of  ilr.  .Saltonstall,  which  were  unanimously 
piissed. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  took  appro- 
priate notice  of  his  death  by  eulogies  spoken  by 
various  members,  and  at  a  later  day  by  a  memoir  in 
its  published  proceedings.  On  Sunday,  the  18ih  of 
May,  llev.  Dr.  John  Brazier  delivered,  in  the  North 
Church  in  Salem,  a  discourse  on  his  life  and  charac- 
ter; and  a  commemorative  sermon  was  also  preached 
in  the  East  Church  by  Eev.  Dr.  Flint. 

Isaac  Ridixgtox  How,  son  of  David  How,  was 
born  in  Haverhill  March  1.3,  1791,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1810.  He  studied  law  with  William 
Prescott  antl  continued  through  life  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  his  native  town,  where  he  died  Januai-y  L'}, 
18f;0. 

Saml'EL  Merrill  was  born  in    I'laistow,  New 


Plampshire,  in  1776.  His  preparatory  studies  were 
pursued  at  Phillips  Academy  under  the  instruction  of 
Joseph  S.  Buckmiiister.  and  witli  his  brother,  James 
Cushing  ]\Ierrill,  he  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1807. 
He  studied  law  with  John  Varnum  in  Haverhill  ami 
began  practice  of  the  law  in  Andover  in  i^artnership 
with  Samuel  Farrar.  He  was  at  various  times  a 
memberof  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and,  aside 
from  his  law  studies,  was  through  life  a  diligent 
scholar,  and  especially  proficient  in  Greek  and  Latin 
literature.    He  died  in  Andover  December  24, 1869. 

iliCHAEL  Hodge  was  born  in  Newburyport  in 
17S0  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1799.  He  studied 
law  in  his  native  town  and  there  followed  his  profes- 
sion. Samuel  L.  Knapp  describes  him  in  his  per- 
sonal sketches  as  a  man  "who  was  never  jierfectly 
satisfied  with  his  profession,  for  in  his  character  was 
exhibited  that  moral  enigma  which  has  so  often  per- 
plexed the  metaphysicians, — great  personal  intrepidity 
united  to  a  painful  and  shrinking  modesty  ;  a  fear- 
lessness of  all  the  forms  of  danger  to  a  diffidence  in 
the  discharge  of  professional  duties."  He  married,  in 
1814,  Betsey  Hayward,  daughter  of  Dr.  James 
Thacher,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  widow  of  Daniel 
Robert  Elliott,  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  had  James 
Thatcher,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  18136,  who  was 
lost  on  Lake  Michigan  with  a  career  in  the  paths  of 
science  already  brilliant,  but  yet  full  of  hope  and 
promise.  Mr.  Hodge  died  in  Plymouth  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1816. 

Jkdediah  Foster  was  born  in  Andover  October 
10,  1726,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1744.  He 
finally  established  himself  in  Brookfield  and  married 
a  daughter  of  Brigadier-CJeiieral  Joseph  Dwiglit.  He 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judica- 
ture in  1776  and  died  October  17,  1^79. 

Charles  Amijurger  Andrew  was  born  in  Salem 
in  1805  and  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1832.  He  also  studied  in  the  office  of  Leverett 
Saltonstall  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  183].  He 
died  at  Salem  June  17,  1843. 

r>KN.iAi\iix  Lynme  ()liver  was  born  in  Salcin  in 
1789  and  studied  law  with  .loseph  Story  and  Samuel 
Putnam.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Essex  bar  in  June, 
1809.    He  died  in  Maiden  June  18,  1843. 

Ebenezer  Mosely,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Martlia 
(Strong)  Mosely,  was  born  in  Windham,  Conn.,  Nov. 
21,  1781,  and  graduated  at  Ynle  College  in  1802.  He 
studied  law  with  .Judge  Chauncey,  of  New  Haven, 
Judge  Clark,  of  Windham,  and  Judge  Hinckley,  of 
Northampton.  In  1805  he  settled  in  Newburyport, 
and  at  various  times  had  as  students  in  hisolfice  John 
Pierpont,  afterwards  a  clergyman  ;  Governor  Dunlap, 
of  Maine;  Robert  Cross,  Asa  W.  Wildes  and  Caleb 
Cushing.  In  1813-14  he  was  the  colonel  of  the  Sixth 
Regiment,  and,  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen, 
welcomed  Lafayette  on  tlie  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
Newburyport.  From  1816  to  1820  and  from  1834  to 
1836  he  was  a  member  ol'  the  House  of  Representa- 
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liros,  and  in  1S21  and  1S22  a  member  of  the  Senate. 
In  ]bo'2  he  was  a  Presidential  elector  and  threw  his 
Tote  for  Henry  Clay.  On  the  17th  of  June,  ISll,  he 
married  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Edward  Oxnard,  and 
diotl  at  Newburyport  August  2S,  1854. 

Loxsox  Xash  came  to  the  bar  in  1S07  and  settled 
in  Gloucester,  his  native  town.  He  was  a  Represen- 
tative in  1S09  and  Senator  in  1S12.  He  retired  in 
LSCO  and  died  at  Great  Barrington  February  1,  18G3. 

William  Fabexs,  son  of  William  and  Sarah 
(Rrown)  Fabens,  was  born  in  Salem  April  14,  1810, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1S32.  He  early  settled 
in  Marblehead  and  was  engaged  in  law  practice  until 
Ills  death,  March  11,  1883.  He  was  trial  justice  Irom 
1860  to  1S7S,  a  State  Senator  in  1859,  a  trustee  of  the 
Nautical  School  during  the  entire  period  of  its  exis- 
tence, and  for  many  years  an  active  member  of  the 
School  Board  of  Marblehead. 

Caleb  Cushls'G. — Newburyport,  from  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  has  been  greatly  distinguished 
fur  the  eminence  attained  by  her  sons,  daughters  and 
citizens,  in  letters  and  active  life.  She  can  point  to  a 
long  list  of  state-?men,  orators,  poets,  jurists,  divines, 
inventors  and  merchants,  who  do  her  honor.  One  of 
the  least  of  our  cities  in  territory  and  population, 
she  has  made  herself  famous  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
the  States  of  the  Utiion  and  the  nations  of  the  globe. 
Among  the  names  of  her  jurists  she  counts  Bradbury, 
I'arHons,  Jackson,  Lowell,  Greenleaf,  Wilde  and  a 
host  of  others  famous  for  their  knowledge  of  common 
law  and  international  law,  as  well  as  for  their  legal 
opinions  and  decisions  uttered  in  our  courts;  but  no 
one  of  them  in  his  varied  acquirements  and  duties 
has  done  more  credit  to  himself  and  the  place  of  his 
birth  or  residence  than  Caleb  Gushing.  There  have 
been  in  this  century,  or  in  this  country,  few  to  com- 
pare with  him.  It  has  been  said  that  no  man  is 
preat  in  everything  or  great  at  all  tinies;  but  as  we 
]()0k  back  on  his  career,  from  youth  to  old  age,  we 
discover  no  dimness,  no  weakness.  As  a  polygon 
presents  in  its  many  sides  and  angles,  in  its  roofs  and 
U'W«rs,  it.-*  lights  iinil  sliadows,  the  evidence  of  its 
own  strength  and  beauty  and  tiie  skill  and  genius  of 
its  designer  and  builder,  so  he,  in  deeds  and  words, 
tlirongh  a  long  life  and  under  varied  cij'cumstances, 
ia  success  and  in  defeat,  stands  as  an  illustrious  ex- 
ample of  what  a  man  may  be  and  may  do,  when  he 
pots  a  human  will  and  indomitable  persistency  in 
wliat  he  undertakes  to  accomplish.  He  was  a  scholar 
lofty  in  his  attainments;  an  author  and  an  orator 
«*]ually  expert  with  pen  or  voice ;  a  lawyer  attractive 
at  the  bar,  profound  on  the  bench  and  celebrated  as 
luini.'^ter  of  justice — attorney-general  for  the  country, 
uttering  opinions  which  nations  were  bound  to  re- 
»\>*xt.  He  was  a  statesman  the  compeer  of  Webster, 
John  Qaincy  Adams  and  Charles  Sumner,  who  were 
hi:  friends  and  admirers,  and  no  man  has  shown 
greater  knowledge  of  the  science  of  government— ot 
the  principles  on  which  arc  based  our  own  and  for- 


eign institutions.  He  was  a  diplomatist  of  high  rank, 
negotiating  treaties  in  South  America,  Spain,  China, 
in  pressing  our  claims  before  the  extraordinary  tri- 
bunal at  Geneva,  where  sat  the  distingtii.shed  com- 
missioners from  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  England  and 
America,  who  listened  to  no  other  man  more  gladly. 

It  did  not  matter  where  he  was  placed,  what  duties 
he  was  to  perform  or  with  whom  he  was  to  act,  he 
never  failed  in  courage,  capacity  or  power  and  perse- 
verance. He  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  late 
Isaac  0.  Barnes,  many  years  United  States  marshal 
for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  who  knew  Mr. 
Gushing  intimately,  and  was  himself  a  scholar  and  a 
wit,  being  one  day  in  the  Public  Library  of  Boston, 
was  approached  by  a  young  man,  who  inquired  where 
he  could  find  an  encyclojuedia.  Mr.  Cusliing  passing 
at  the  moment.  Colonel  Barnes,  pointing  to  him,  re- 
plied: "There  is  a  living,  self-moving  cyclopedia, 
from  whom  you  can  obtain  information  upon  every 
question  that  has  interested  any  people  in  any  age  of 
the  world."  This  seems  almost  a  literal  truth.  He 
had  made  himself  personally  acquainted  by  his 
travels  with  all  the  continents  of  our  globe,  he  had 
crossed  the  oceans  and  great  seas,  climbed  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  Alps  and  the  Andes  and  sat  on  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Himalayas;  had  conversed  with  the 
Russian  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  German  at  Berlin,  the 
Italian  on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  Frenchman  at 
Paris,  the  Spaniard  at  Madrid,  the  Tartar  in  Eastern 
Asia,  each  in  his  own  tongue,  and  at  the  reception  of 
foreign  ministers  by  President  Pierce,  surprised  them 
all  in  his  facility  of  language.  He  studied  religions 
with  the  preachers  of  Geneva,  the  priests  of  Rome 
and  the  Brahmins  of  India,  and  he  had  discussed  pol- 
itics and  international  law  with  the  highest  minister  / 
of  state  in  China.  The  scliools  had  found  him  a  most 
enthusiastic  student,  the  forum  an  eloquent  advocate, 
and  to  his  reading  of  books  there  was  no  end.  He 
was  literally  the  devourer  of  books  and  tlie  digester  of 
their  contents.  He  was  the  only  man  we  ever  knew 
who  could  read  a  dictionary  and  delight  in  the  study 
ol  every  word  ;  and  tliat  did  Caleb  Gushing  on  the 
lirst  ap{)earance  of  ^V'obster's  Unabridged,  containing 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  words,  and,  more 
than  that,  unsolicited  and  witliout  remuneration,  like 
a  proof-reader,  he  marked  every  error  or  mistake;  so 
he  could  study  a  vokime  of  abstract  princiides  be- 
cause he  could  surround  each  statement  with  tlie 
children  born  from  it,  and  thus  evolve  from  naked 
truths  passages  of  beauty.  This  single  fact  of  his 
reading  we  may  cite:  "  When  called  to  the  Supreme 
Bench  he  had  long  been  out  of  the  practice  of  law, 
and  to  prepare  himself  for  duty,  read  fifty-seven 
volumes  of  the  Massachusetts  Reports — all  up  to  that 
date — in  nineteen  days,  or  three  full  volumes  per  day, 
and  so  thoroughly  did  he  the  work  that  he  was  famil- 
iar with  every  decision  they  contained.  This  he 
could  do  because  he  was  untiring  in  labor  and  needed 
little  sleep.    He  often  read  eighteen  hours  a  day 
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through  many  successive  days,  and  what  he  received 
into  the  mind  he  retained  there.  It  was  not  a  mere 
reading  by  the  eye,  hut  it  was  absorbed  in  the  mind, 
— transcribed  upon  the  tablet  of  memory,  and  ever 
ready  of  use.  He  had  a  most  remarkable  power  of 
abstracting  himself  from  the  material  world  in  which 
he  lived  and  concentrating  all  his  force  in  the  world 
of  thought.  This  gave  him  seasons  when  he  was 
uncommunicative,  followed  by  others  when  he  was 
the  most  alfable  of  men. 

Coming  to  the  consideration  of  such  a  person,  the 
details  of  his  life  will  be  not  uninteresting.  He  was 
born  in  Salisbury,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Merrimac,  January  17th,  1800,  and  removed  with  his 
family  to  Newburyport  two  years  later.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Captain  John  N.  Cushing  by  his  first 
wife,  Lydia  Dow,  of  Salisbury.  It  is  not  always  clear 
how  much  one  inherits  from  his  ancestors,  and  how 
much  he  is  of  himself;  therefore,  we  add  that  he  was 
from  an  old  colonial  family,  not  previously  unknown 
to  fame,  whose  tendencies  in  professional  life  were  to 
the  pulpit  and  the  bar.  Among  those  bearing  the 
same  family-name  was  William  Cushing,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  John,  as  a  justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Massachusetts  before  the  Revolution  of 
177G,  whom  President  Washington  raised  to  the  Fed- 
eral Supreme  Court  on  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  1789.  He  was  of  Scituale,  which  may  be 
termed  the  "home-nest"  of  the  family,  and  thence 
came  to  Salisbury,  Rev.  Caleb  Cushing  accepting  the 
pastorate  of  the  first  parish  of  that  town,  in  whose 
line  the  subject  of  this  sketch  appears.  His  father, 
though  at  his  death  the  largest  ship-owner  of  the 
State  and  the  most  wealthy  merchant  of  Newbury- 
port,  at  the  birth  of  his  son  was  a  seaman,  poor  in 
estate  and  much  absent  on  long  voyages  at  sea.  Ca- 
leb Cushing,  therefore,  in  boyhood  owed  nothing  to 
hi.s  surroundings  save  what  he  inherited  from  his 
faiher, — a  love  of  labor  and  a  desire  to  be  selfsup- 
porting  and  independent.  He  was  exceedingly  for- 
tunate, however,  in  being  a  pupil  at  school  of  a  dis- 
tinguished teacher  and  iiiathcniatician,  ^Michael 
^\'aUh,'  who  took  pride  in  him  and,  admiring  the 
robustness  of  the  lad,  who  then  had  within  him  the 
man  to  be  developed.  Master  Walsh  shaped  his 
course,  inspired  his  ambition  and  prepared  him  for 
college.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  at  the  early  age 
of  seventeen,  third  in  a  class  of  sixty-two,  which 
included  many  others  of  future  fame,  and  so  did  he 
excel  in  his  rhetoric  and  oratory  that  he,  one  of  the 
youngest,  was  selected  to  make  the  address  to  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  when  he  visited  the  university  in 
1817.  After  that,  for  two  years,  in  the  same  insti- 
tution, he  Wiuj  tutor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy. 

Leaving  college  he  studied  law,  first  at  the  Harvard 
Law-school,  and  later  at  the  office  of  the  Hon. 
Ebenezer  Moseley,  at  Xewburyport.  Admitted-  to 
the  bar  in  1822  he  rose  rapidly  and  soon  acquired  a 


lucrative  practice.  At  that  time  the  Essex  bar 
rivalled  that  of  Boston,  in  the  learning  and  skill  of 
its  members,  and  Caleb  Cashing  and  Rulus  Chnate 
stood  at  its  head,  their  friends  often  disi)uting  wlii;'h 
should  be  first.  It  was  a  generous  rivalry,  in  which 
each  held  the  other  in  the  highest  esteem ;  Cushing 
thinking  Choate  unsurpassed  in  his  magnetic  elo- 
quence, and  Choate  declaring  that  in  law  he  feared  no 
opposing  counsel  so  much  as  Cushing. 

In  1823,  Mr.  Cushing  married  Miss  Caroline,  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  Wilde  of  the  Supreme  Court:  a  lady 
of  rare  intellectual  endowments  and  much  literary 
culture.  She  accompanied  him  on  liis  two  years  tour 
of  Europe,  and  after  her  return  published  a  very  popu- 
lar volume  of  letters  on  France  and  Sjiain.  Her 
death,  which  occurred  in  1832, was  an  irreparable  loss, 
and  he  remained  a  widower  and  childless  for  nearly  a 
half-century  to  his  own  decease.  It  was  during  his 
European  travels — a  tour  of  inspection  and  study  of 
the  institutions,  laws,  manners  and  monuments  of  the 
old  world,  that  he  formed  a  strong  attachment  to 
Spain — a  love  for  its  literature  and  people,  that  went 
with  him  through  life.  On  his  return  he  wrote  his 
beat  book,  "  Reminiscences  of  Spain,"  in  two  volumes. 
He  was  so  interested  that  he  became  as  familiar  with 
its  language  as  with  his  own,  so  that  later,  when  in- 
troduced to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  as  American  miTiis- 
ter,  he  surprised  the  King  by  the  purity  of  the  Span- 
ish tongue  in  which  he  addressed  him.  The  same 
thing  was  noticeable  in  the  trial  of  cases  in  the  courts 
at  "Washington.  At  the  commencement  of  President 
Pierce's  administration,  as  Attorney  (xcneral,  he  had 
to  deal  with  Mexican  claims  where  the  documents 
were  in  Sj)anish,  and  the  court-room  would  be  crowded 
by  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  understood  not  a  won! 
of  the  language,  but  gladly  listened  to  the  music  of 
his  clear,  rich  voice,  as  he  pronounced  the  sonorous 
words  ;  the  same  may  be  said,  however,  of  his  exact 
and  thorough  training  in  all  the  languages  used  by 
him.  He  would  never  allow  himself  to  mispronounce. 
After  he  was  seventy  years  old,  he  spent  months  in 
Paris  to  improve  his  proniinciation  of  French,  pre- 
paratory to  addressing  the  convention  of  Geneva,  in 
which  that  was  the  common  tongue.  Indeed,  if 
he  could  have  given  time  to  it,  he  would  have  ap- 
peared as  one  of  the  greatest  philologists  of  the  age. 

In  1825,  Caleb  Cushing  entered  political  life,  being 
elected  representative  to  the  State  legislature  from 
Newburyport.  He  was  then  in  the  pride  of  his  early 
manhood,  fully  equi[iped  for  the  battle  of  life.  He 
was  well-formed,  about  the  ordinary  height,  of  com- 
manding presence,  with  black  hair,  bright  eyes,  and 
in  cold  weather  wore  a  loose  cloak,  falling  from  the 
shoulders,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  toga,  show- 
ing him  the  Roman  he  was.  His  appearance  was 
impressive,  and  no  one  failed  to  perceive  that  he  was 
no  ordinary  person.  He  was  the  most  brilliant  man 
in  the  house,  and  the  next  year  passed  to  the  Sentae. 
He  was  again  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1833  and 
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If'M.  Twelve  years  after,  when  war  was  pending 
with  Mexico,  and  his  services  were  needed,  he  was  a 
iiith  time  elected,  and  subsequently  in  1850  and  in 
iN'y.  Indeed  as  often  iis  other  duties  would  permit, 
the  i)eople  of  Newburyport,  who  were  proud  of  him, 
and  never  failed  him  in  any  emergency,  sent  him 
M  represent  them  in  the  General  Court.  They  al- 
w.iys  rejoiced  in  his  success,  and  always  welcomed 
Lini  home  with  open  arms.  There  was  never  an  hour 
when  he  had  not  so  the  confidence  and  aflection  of 
nciirhbors  and  townsmen,  that  they  would  not  have 
ilected  him  to  any  olfice  within  their  gift.  It  was 
»aid  that  Napoleon  appeared  greatest  at  a  distance  ; 
Mr.  Gushing  had  it  to  his  credit  that  he  appeared 
greatest  to  those  who  knew  him  longest  and  best. 

In  1834  he  was  elected  to  congress,  from  the  district 
then  called  Essex  North.  For  colleagues,  he  had  the 
venerable  ex-president,  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  be- 
came much  a1:tached  to  him,  aud  whom  in  some  re- 
gjiecta,  especially  in  independent  politics,  he  much 
ri.-sembled  ;  Eobert  C.  "Wintlirop,  who  alone  of  the 
ten  survives,  Levi  Lincoln,  Leverett  Saltonstall  find 
others,  making  in  the  whole,  the  most  distinguished 
delegation  that  Massachusetts  or  any  other  state  ever 
Kent  to  'Washington.  They  were  all  opposed  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  then  president,  though  Mr.  Cusliing  sur- 
prised some  of  his  constituents  who  declared  Jackson 
an  ill-bred  and  vulgar  frontiersman,  by  saying  that 
lie  was  one  of  the  most  polite  and  gentlemanly  per- 
sons he  had  ever  met  at  home  or  abroad. 

In  Congress  Mr.  Gushing  immediately  took  high 
rank.  He  was  appiointed  on  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Affairs  with  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  they  alternate- 
ly were  the  head  of  that  committee,  and  probably  no 
two  men  in  Congress  were  so  well  versed  in  interna- 
tional law  or  in  the  history  of  our  foreign  relations. 
Daniel  Webster  said  "that  Mr.  Gushing  had  not 
been  six  weeks  in  Congress,  before  he  was  acknow- 
edged  to  be  the  highest  authority  on  what  had  been 
the  legislation  of  congress  on  any  given  subject." 
He  held  his  seat  for  eight  years,  and  entered  heartily 
and  fearli-.-wly  into  the  discussions  of  that  day.  It 
wif,  in  the  era  of  duelling,  the  fre<(uent  habit  of  op- 
posing parties  to  badger  new  members,  in  hopes  to 
break  them  down,  but  when  it  was  attempted  on  I\Ir. 
Cu.shing,.and  he  turned  face  to  face  with  Jiis  oppo- 
nent, rough  old  Ben  Hardee,  of  Kentucky,  who 
was  the  terror  of  weak  and  diffident  minds,  Mr.  Gush- 
ing spoke  in  the  severest  tones  the  rules  of  the  House 
would  permit,  and  closed  by  giving  notice  that  he  held 
him.self  responsible  for  his  words  there  or  any  where 
else.  Tlie  House  rang  with  applause  and  the  galleries 
nf)  vociferated — the  ladies  waving  their  handkerchiefs 
and  the  men  clapping  their  hands  and  shouting,  that 
a  motion  was  made  to  clear  the  galleries,  but  that  was 
not  neces-sary,  for  the  people  filled  with  admiration 
that  this  young  member — it  was  his  second  speech — 
had  dared  to  beard  the  old  lion  in  his  den,  that  thfiy 
retired  of  themselves,  and  it  wits  the  talk  of  Washing- 


ton and  the  time.  There  was  no  duel  but  the  many 
added  their  belief  that  Mr.  Gushing  meant  all  his 
words  implied. 

Mr.  Cushiug  at  that  early  day,  in  188G,  if  ever,  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  Abolitionists,  but  he  protested 
against  the  idea  of  suppressing  or  reetricting  Liberty 
that  slavery  might  widen  and  deepen ;  and  when 
Henry  A.  Wise,  then  representative  from  Virginia, 
discussing  the  admission  of  Arkansas,  threatened  to 
plant  slavery  in  the  heart  of  the  Northern  States, 
Mr.  Gushing  broke  loose  upon  him  in  a  burning 
torrent  of  words:  "  Introduce  slavery  into  the  heart  of 
the  North!" — here  he  hesitated  and  gazed  scornfully 
into  the  face  of  "Wise — "Vain  idea!  invasion,  pesti- 
lence, civil  war  may  conspire  to  exterminate  a  people. 
This,  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages  incalculable,  is  possi- 
ble to  happen.  You  may  raze  to  the  earth  the  thronged 
cities,  the  industrious  villages,  the  peaceful  hamlets 
of  the  North.  You  may  plant  its  soil  with  salt  and 
consign  it  to  everlasting  desolation.  You  may  trans- 
form its  beautiful  fields  into  a  desert  as  bare  as  the 
blank  face  of  Sahara.  You  may  reach  the  realization 
of  the  infernal  boast  with  which  Attila,  the  Hun, 
marched  his  barbarous  hosts  into  Italy,  .  .  .  All 
this  you  may  do,  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  physical 
possibility,  but,  I  solemnly  assure  every  gentleman 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  I  proclaim  it  to  the 
country  and  the  world,  that  you  can  not,  and  ijoi/,  nhall 
not,  introduce  slavery  into  the  North."  Ifere  he  stood 
immovable  from  first  to  last.  He  believed  in  self- 
government  and  in  local  State  government,  as  the 
basis  of  American  freedom  and  constitutional  liberty, 
and  he  would  preserve  the  rights  of  tlie  States  and  the 
liberties  of  the  republic  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Gushing  was  in  favor  of  extending  the  area  of 
freedom,  of  enlarging  the  republic  west  to  our  natural 
boundary,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  north  and  soutli  as 
circumstances  should  rcciuire.  Hence  his  pica  for  Av- 
kansas,  his  defense  of  our  rights  in  Oregon,  and  bis 
readiness  to  annex  Texas.  And  what  he  advocated  he 
was  ready  to  defend  in  the  field  if  the  occasion  de- 
manded. Therelbre,  in  the  face  of  the  severest  oppo- 
sition to  the  Mexican  War,  in  Jlassachusetts,  he  not 
only  urged  the  measure  in  debate,  but  himself  voluti- 
teered,  assisted  to  raise  the  regiment  called  for,  and 
when  the  Legislature  refused  an  appropi-iatinn  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  assist  them  to  reach  their 
destination,  he  advanced  the  funds  from  his  own  re- 
sources. He  led  the  regiment  as  colonel  and  was  aj)- 
pointed  a  brigadier-general  soon  after  landing  in 
Mexico. 

In  the  great  struggle  of  John  Quincy  Adams  for  the 
right  of  petition — the  heroic  and  the  last  contest  of 
the  venerable  sage  of  Quincy — Mr.  Gushing  was  his 
faithful  friend  and  active  coadjutor,  and  unif  irmly  in 
congress  was  on  the  liberal  and  progressive  side.  Rob- 
ert G.  Wintlirop,  on  a  recent  occasion,  referring  to 
Mr.  Gusliing's  congressional  career,  spoke  of  "  his 
varied  ability,  vast  acpiirements,  unwearied  applica- 
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tion  and  his  fame  and  skill  as  a  writer  and  debater." 
"Xorwill  I  foraet,"  added  he,  "his  very  amiable 
traits  of  character,  which  prevented  difference  of 
opinion  or  of  party,  sundering  the  ties  of  social  inter- 
course. He  knew  how  to  abandon  a  policy  or  quit  a 
party  without  quarrelling  witli  those  he  left  behind." 
Thus  we  see  him,  a  Democrat,  in  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  Charles  Sumner,  at  Washington,  spend- 
ing an  evening  of  every  week  in  discussing  public  af- 
fairs and  inquiring  what  might  be  done  for  their  com- 
mon country.  Like  relations  held  he  with  Secretary 
Seward,  and  with  all  the  Kepublican  presidents  from 
Lincoln  to  Grant  inclusive. 

He  retired  from  politics,  after  the  Rebellion  broke 
out,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Washington,  where 
every  administration  during  his  life  had  the  benefit  of 
his  well-formed  opinions;  nor  was  there  a  single 
branch  of  the  government  that  did  not  avail  itself  of 
his  service.  When  not  connected  officiallv  witii  tiiem 
he  was  held  in  reserve  for  any  emergencv  that  might 
occur.  Xothing  personal  or  political  prevented  his 
serving  his  country.  He  was  intensely  loyal  nnd  pa- 
triotic; never  man  more  so;  ready  to  sacrifice  anything 
for  the  unity  and  perpetuity  of  the  government.  We 
recall  hi-<  words  in  dismissing  the  national  Democratic 
convention,  over  which  he  was  called  to  preside  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  when  we  stood  on  the  brink  of  the 
Rebellion :"  I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  in  returning  to 
your  constituents  and  the  bosoms  of  your  families,  to 
take  with  you,  as  your  guiding  thouglit,  the  sentiment, 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union."  Those  were  the 
waymarks  and  the  guides  of  his  life. 

After  leaving  Congress  he  at  once  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  minister  to  China,  to  wliich  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  President  Tyler  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  This 
he  did,  going  east  to  China  and  returning  in  the  same 
direction,  via  Mexico,  with  the  best  treaty  to  that  date 
ever  made  with  that  ancient  people;  perfecting  his 
work  and  circumnavigating  the  globe  in  fourteen 
months.  The  treaty  wa.s  .submitted  to  the  Senate  that 
had,  on  political  grounds,  three  times  rejected  him  as 
secretary  nf  the  treasury,  and  was  so  satisfactory  as  to 
be  raiilicd  without  u  ilisscniing  voice 

His  next  important  service  was  as  attorney-general 
under  President  Pierce,  to  which  he  was  called  from 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  Massachusetts,  which  occa- 
sioned one  of  liis  associate  judges  to  ])ay  him  this  com- 
pliment, "  when  he  came  to  the  bench  we  didn't  know 
what  we  could  do  with  him;  and  when  he  left,  we 
didn't  know  how  we  could  do  without  him."  As  At- 
tfjrney-General,  he  perhaps  appeared  to  the  country 
at  large,  better  than  in  any  position  he  had  before 
held;  and  when  he  retired,  carried  with  hiin  ahigher 
reputation  for  profound  knowledge,  than  any  of  his 
jjredeccHsors.  He  was  then  at  his  maturity,  in  the 
fulness  of  physical  and  mental  strength,  and  liis  labors 
were  the  most  arduous  and  varied.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon, for  weeks  in  succession,  for  him  to  be  in  his  of- 
fice from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  midnight, 


and  every  conceivable  question  on  our  relations  to 
matters  at  home  and  abroad,  wsa  submitted  to  him. 
His  opinions  fill  three  volumes,  of  the  fifteen  in  the 
whole,  to  the  date  of  his  retirement ;  and  no  less  au- 
thority than  William  Beach  Lawrence,  in  his  edition 
of  Wheaton,  declares  "  they  constitute  in  themselves 
a  valuable  body  of  international  law."  They  show 
also  his  fidelity  to  the  ]:)rinciples  of  the  fathers  of  the 
reiHiblic. 

In  the  short  space  allowed  this  sketch,  we  may  not 
go  into  particulars.  That  he  had  the  confidence  of 
the  country  may  be  seen  in  this  :  President  Ijincoln 
appointed  him  a  commissioner  to  adjust  claims  pend- 
ing between  this  country  and  Mexico,  Spain  and 
other  peoples  ;  President  Johnson  made  him  a  special 
envoy  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia;  President 
Grant  appointed  him  minister  to  Spain,  counsel  for 
the  United  States  to  Geneva  and  would  have  made 
him  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  had  not  Mr. 
Cushing  asked  him  to  withdraw  the  nomination,  not 
made  at  his  solicitation,  upon  the  dissent  of  a  single 
Senator;  and  at  every  point  his  action  was  endorsed 
by  the  country,  the  public  press  apidanding. 

He  now  retired  to  his  liome.  Though  still  strong, 
but  pressing  hard  upon  four-score  years,  he  could  see 
that  the  end  was  near,  and  he  heard  the  message: 
"  ^Vhat  thou  hast  to  do,  do  quickly."  He  obeyed, 
turned  his  attention  to  his  jirivate  all'airs  and  souglit 
rest  with  personal  friends,  in  the  town  and  by  tlie  river 
he  had  loved  so  well,  and  where  he  had  been  loved. 
His  mission  was  finished;  he  had  all  the  honors  de- 
sired ;  his  fortune  was  am]>le  ;  he  had  really  nothing 
more  to  do,  than  to  be  himself,  as  he  was  to  the  end, 
and  utter  his  last  ]jrayer  for  liis  country.  He  died 
January  2,  1879,  and  was  gathered  to  his  fafliors.  He 
sleeps  on  the  western  slope  of  the  hill,  where  the  rnys 
of  the  setting  sun  longest  linger  on  the  marble  that 
bears  his  name,  and  the  name  of  her  who  was  dearest 
'of  human  kind  to  him.  He  had  built  the  tomb  lor 
his  wife,  and  in  it  ]>rcparcd  his  own  resting  jdace — a 
[ihice  for  one;  he  dett'nnined  at  her  decease,  forty-live 
years  before,  there  sliould  be  no  more. 

Danji-:i.  p.  Kino,  though  never  a<liuitted  to  the 
bar.  passed  through  a  course  of  study  in  law  and  de- 
serves a  jjlace  in  this  record.  He  was  born  in  Dan- 
vers  January  8,  1801,  and  was  the  son  of  Daniel  and 
Phebe  (Upton)  King,  of  that  town.  He  fitted  for 
college  at  Phillips  Academy  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1823.  In  182-1  he  married  Sarali  P.,  daughter  of 
Hezekiah  and  Sally  (I'utnam)  Flint,  and  finally  set- 
tled down  at  Danvers  as  a  farmer,  following  the  occu- 
pation of  his  father  before  him.  He  was  a  Represen- 
tative to  the  Legislature  from  his  native  town  in  18.S5, 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  1840  and  lS-11,  president  of 
the  Senate  in  184.3,  and  was  chosen  in  the  last  year 
Representative  to  Congress,  continuing  in  office  until 
1849.  His  natural  gifts,  cultivated  l)y  liis  collegiate 
and  legal  studies,  specially  fitted  him  for  legislative 
duties,  and  more  particularly  lor  that  chuis  of  them 
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which  attaches  to  the  responsible  position  of  presiding 
officer.    He  died  in  Danvei-s  July  25,  1850. 

Elus  Hasket  Derby  was  born  in  Salem  Sep- 
tember 24, 1S03,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1824. 
Ho  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Daniel  Webster,  and 
mppeurs  on  the  official  list  of  lawyers  admitted  to  the 
bar  to  have  been  admitted  at  Salem  in  the  year  of  his 
praJuation  from  college.  He  settled  in  Boston,  and 
by  iiii  increasing  practice  in  railroad  cases  soon 
became  identified  with  railroad  interests,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  which  he  was  far-seeing  and  bold.  He  was 
a  prolific  writer  for  newspapers  and  magazines,  hav- 
ing in  all  his  productions  an  eye  to  the  advancement 
and  prosperity  of  Boston.  He  was  at  one  time  pres- 
ident of  the  Old  Colony  Eailroad,  and  died  in  Bos- 
ton, March  31,  ISSO. 

George  Luxt,  son  of  Abel  and  Pho:be  Lunt, 
vaa  born  in  Newburyport  December  31,  1803, 
and  graduated  in  Harvard  in  1824.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Essex  bar  in  1833,  and  until 
1S4S  practiced  law  in  Xewburyport.  In  that 
year  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  in  1849,  under  the 
new  Whig  national  administration,  was  appointed 
di.strict  attorney  for  3I;issachusetts,  succeeding  Rob- 
ert Rantoul.  During  the  four  or  five  years  which  pre- 
ceded the  war  he  wa.s  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Boston 
Courier,  and  was  earnest  in  his  opposition  to  all  tlie 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  North  whicli  tended 
to  dissatisfy  and  estrange  the  South.  His  convictions 
were  doubtless  as  sincere  and  pure  as  those  who  de- 
nounced him,  but  his  love  for  an  unbroken  union  min- 
gled with  a  timidity  which  sliriink  I'rom  a  test  of  its 
strength,  made  him  appear  at  times  what  he  was  not, 
an  advocate  of  slavery  and  its  attendant  evils. 

Outside  of  the  columns  of  newspapers,  ilr.  Lunt's 
publications  were  chiefly  poetical,  wliile  the  news- 
papers themselves  contained  many  a  poetical  gem 
from  his  pen,  which  eventually  found  its  way  into  a 
public  collection.  A  volume  of  his  poems  was  pub- 
lished in  1829,  another  in  1843,  another  in  1851  and 
Btill  others  iii  1854  and  1855.  The  last  few  years  of 
his  life  Mr.  Lnnl  8;'ent  in  (.•unipaiaiive  retircnuiit  in 
Scituate,  and  died  in  lioston  May  1(>,  1885. 

SteI'IIEX  I'Ai.EitEY  AVkui!,  SOU  of  Captain  Stephen 
and  Sarah  (Putnam)  Webb  was  born  in  Salem  ^laicli 
20,  1804,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1824.  He 
studied  law  with  John  Glen  King,  of  Salem,  anil  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  182G.  He  .settled  in  practice 
in  .Salem,  and  was,  before  1853,  Senator,  Representa- 
tive and  m.iyor.  In  that  year  he  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  was  also  chosen  mayor  in  1854,  and 
returned  to  Salem,  again  to  be  chosen  mayor  in  18G0, 
'Gl  and  '62.  He  was  city  clerk  of  Salem  froni  ]  81)3  to 
1870,  and  finally  removed  to  Brookline,  where  he 
died  in  1879.  He  married,  May  2(j,  1834,  Hannah 
Hunt  Beckford  Robinson,  daughter  of  Nathan  and 
Eunice  ("Beckford)  Robinson. 

KoUEKT  liANTOL'L,  Jk.,'  the  SOU  of  Robert  and 
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Joanna  (Lovett)  Rantoul,  was  born  in  Beverly,  August 
13,  1805.      In  his  childhood   he  gave  no  doubtful 
promise  of  the  traits  of  mind  and  character  that  were 
prominent  in  his  maturer  years.    Happy  in  home  in- 
fluences, and  in  thoseof  his  earliest  school-life,  he  not 
only  learned  with  wonderful  facility,  but  manifested  a 
power  of  thought  and  reasoning  so  unusual  for  his 
age,  that  there  was  never  any  purpose  other  than  of 
securing  for  him  the  best  means  of  education  attain- 
able.   He  was  fitted  for  college  at  riuUips  Academy 
in  Andover,  and  entered  Harvard  in  1822,  graduating 
in  1S2G.    His  college  life  was  one  of  untiring  indus- 
try.   Fourteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  were, 
oftener  than  not,  spent  in  study.    He  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  college  curriculum,  easily  reailing  Lat- 
in and  Greek  at  sight,  and  in  mental,  moral  and  polit- 
ical science  reciting  from  his  own  "  inner  conscious- 
ness," in  words  of  which  the  professor  could  find  no 
trace  or  analogue  in  the  text-book.    He  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  the  higher  literature  of  conti- 
nental Europe.    The  Fi'ench  language  he  learned  by 
reading  it,  and  it  early  became  as  familiar  to  him  as 
the  English.    In  German,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
Follen,  he  belonged  to  tlie  first  class  in  Cambridge 
that  ever  studied  that  tongue.    His  chief  aim  was  to 
become  conversant  with  the  political  history  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  Eurojiean  nations,  and  with  the  his- 
tory and  science  of  government  and  legislation.  He 
was  as  intimately  acquainted  with  Grotius  and  rnlf- 
endorft",  Macliiavelli  and  Beccaria,  Montesf[uieu  and 
Jeremy  Bentham,  as  the  foremost  of  his  classmates 
were  with  their  required  class-work.    But,  notwith- 
standing his  incessant  labor,  he  was  not  iiidillerent 
to  college  society,  though  he  took  part  in  it  mainly  in 
behalf  of  the  interests  wiru-li  he  held  in  the  highest  re- 
gard, ami  with  the  view  f>f  i-aising  the  standard  of 
general  culture.  "  The  Institute  of  1770  "  was  foi-iiicd 
by  the  union  of  three  pre-existing  societies,  one  of  which, 
wliilesurrendering  the  distinctive  portion  of  its  namej 
insisted  on  retaining  the  index  of  its  l)ii  tli-year.  This 
new  society  was  organized,  virtually  by  hi  in,  (oi  the  solo 
purpose  of  literary   and  srientilic  work,  and  in  its 
earlier  years  was  among  the  must  efficient  educalional 
forces  in  the  university.    Mr.  Ilantoul's  high  place  in 
the  esteem  of  his  classmates  was  manifested  in  his 
election  as  class-poet,  and,  although  in  after  years  he 
wrote  but  little  verse,  he  had  already  shown,  and  cer- 
tainly showed  by  that  very  poem,  a  talent  which,  with 
adequate  cultivation,  might  have  given  him  no  incon- 
spicuous place  among  American  poets.    Mr.  J?antonl, 
on  leaving  college,  entered  the  law-ofiice  of  John 
Pickering,  and  at  a  later  period  that  of  Jjcverett  Sal- 
tonstall. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829,  and  estaldished 
himself  for  a  time  in  Salem,  where  his  principal  bus- 
iness was  as  junior  counsel  for  the  Knap[is  in  the 
celebrated  White  murder  trial,  in  which  he  collected 
and  prejiarcd  the  evidence  for  the  defense.  In  1831 
he  removed  to  South  Reading,  and  in  1833  to  Glou- 
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cester,  which  town  he  represented  in  four  successive 
Legislatures.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  on  a  com- 
mittee for  revis^ing  the  statutes  of  JIassachusetts,  and 
in  the  three  following  years  he  served  and  performed 
very  efficient  service  on  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
He  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  Legislature  by 
his  opposition  to  tlie  charter  of  a  "ten  million  bank," 
at  a  time  when  paj^er  money,  often  of  difficult  and 
doubtful  currency,  flooded  the  country,  and  shortly 
before  the  suspension  of  specie  payment  by  the  New 
England  banks.  His  action  was  with  the  Democratic 
party  ;  but  it  was  universally  admitted  that  it  was  his 
able  argument  (which  might  stand  now  as  an  inde- 
pendent treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  finance),  that 
won  over  a  sufficient  number  of  the  Whig  majority  in 
the  House,  tliough  it  was  regarded  as  a  party  measure, 
to  defeat  the  scheme.  There  was  hardly  an  important 
subject  before  the  House  on  which  he  remained  silent ; 
and  hi^  speeches  were  not  harangues,  but  thorough  ar- 
guments, based  on  facts,  statistics  and  principles,  and 
requiring,  in  order  to  answer  them,  if  not  an  ability 
equal  to  his  own,  at  least  an  amount  of  diligent  study 
and  careful  elaboration  which  few  legislators  were,  or 
ever  are,  willing  to  bestow. 

The  subject  of  capital  punishment,  commended  to 
him  by  his  father's  lifelong  interest  in  it,  was  among 
tho.«e  wliich  he  early  and  olten  urged  on  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature.  As  chairman  of  committees  he 
made  three  reports  in  as  many  successive  years  in 
favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  death-penalty,  besides 
as  many  carefully  prepared  speeches,  and  not  a  few 
shorter  ones  in  the  progre.'-s  of  debate.  He  after- 
ward wrote  "Lettej-s  on  the  Death-Penalty,"  ad- 
drcs.«ed  to  the  Governor  and  Legi-slature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  were  reprinted  by  order  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York.  He  also  embraced  every  avail- 
able opportunity  for  delivering  lectures  and  addresses 
on  this  subject.  His  writings  upon  it  probably  con- 
tain all  that  has  been  or  can  be  said  in  opposition  to 
capital  punishment,  and  they  have  been  largely 
quoted  wherever  the  question  has  been  discussed  on 
eitliiT  hIiIc  (if  tlio  Atlantic. 

In  18;>'J  Mr.  ilantoul  opened  an  ollicc  in  lloston, 
having  his  home  in  Beverly.  In  IS-IIJ  he  was  ap- 
pointed Collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  and  Charles- 
town,  and  in  the  following  year  United  States  Attor- 
ney for  the  District  of  Massachusetts,  which  latter 
office  he  resigned  in  1849. 

During  the  period  of  his  legal  practice  in  Boston 
he  had  the  management  of  a  singularly  large  number 
of  oases  of  prime  importance,  both  for  clients  of  his 
own  and  in  belialf  of  tlic  government,  an'.l  in  several 
instances  he  not  only  gained  his  cause  against  the 
strongest  fmsible  array  of  opposing  counsel,  but  won 
their  hearty  applause;  and  when  he  lost  a  case  he 
seldom  failed  to  liave  the  verdict  of  an  intelligent 
public  fcr  what  lie  had  made  to  ajjpear  the  better 
side.  One  of  his  most  remarkable  cases  was  that  of 
Sim-s,  the  fugitive  slave,  whose  defence  he  was  called 


to  undertake  without  an  hour's  previous  notice,  yet 
in  whose  behalf  he  made  an  argument  to  which,  as 
we  read  the  report  of  it  to-day,  it  seems  as  if  notliing 
could  have  been  added,  whether  on  the  score  of  con- 
stitutional law  or  of  natural  right.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  in  which  he  appeared  as  an  advocate 
were,  like  this  last-named,  such  as  he  espoused  with 
his  whole  heart,  equally  from  feeling  and  from  prin- 
ciple, so  that  he  identified  himself  fully  and  entirely 
with  the  person  or  cause  under  trial. 

Mr.  Rantoul,  at  the  outset  of  his  public  life,  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Democratic  party  from  sincere 
conviction,  and  with  full  knowledge  that  this  was  not 
the  way  to  obtain  place  or  office,  or  even  the  recog- 
nition of  ability  or  merit,  in  Massachusetts.  But  he 
never  bore  any  part,  nor  felt  any  sympathy,  with  the 
pro-slavery  sentiment,  in  which,  lor  many  years,  the 
two  great  political  parties  had  vied  with  each  other 
in  that  sordid  sycophancy  to  the  South  which  cul- 
minated in  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law.  The  jmssage  of 
this  law  roused  intense  indignation  in  ilassachusetts, 
and  led  to  tlie  building  uji  of  the  Free-Soil  party, 
with  which  the  leaders  of  the  1  >eni(irr:icy  were  free 
to  form  a  coalition,  while  loyalty  to  i\Ir.  Webster  re- 
strained the  0])]i()sing  jiarty  from  giving  unanimity  of 
expression  to  the  feeling  wiiich,  beyond  a  question, 
was  universal  throughout  the  State.  Mr.  Rantoul 
had  several  times  before  been  nominated  for  Congress 
and  had  received  a  very  large  minority  of  votes.  In 
1851  he  was  elected  by  the  Massachusetts  Legisl.-iture, 
in  wdiich  the  Free-Soil  party  held  the  balance  of 
power,  to  fill  out  Mr.  Webster's  unexpired  term  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  on  hia  becuming  Secretary  of 
State,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hou.'se  of  liepreseutatives  for  the  Essex 
South  District. 

During  the  brief  period  of  his  Senatorship  there 
was  no  occasion  which  called  upon  him  for  more  than  a 
few  short  speeches,  on  matters  of  no  pernuinent  im- 
portance. But  in  the  House  he  at  once  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  debate,  not  wlioUy  in  connection  with 
the  si. ivory  issue,  but  on  other  Milijccts  of  national  in- 
terest. On  the  occasions  on  which  he  addressed  the 
House  he  showed  himself  armed  at  all  points,  whether 
for  defence  or  for  assault,  and  was  probably  the  man 
above  all  others,  wliom  the  abettors  of  such  wrongs  as 
had  assumed  to  their  view  the  asjiect  of  right  most 
dreaded  to  encounter. 

His  vast  learning,  his  tenacious  memory  and  his 
prompt  command  of  its  resources,  made  him  a  most 
formidable  opponent,  while  the  same  qualities  fitted 
him  for  the  efficient  advocacy  of  measures  conducive 
to  the  national  progress  and  well-being. 

But  his  career  was  cut  short  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  winning  the  highest  distinction,  and  when  es- 
pecially the  friends  of  freedom  were  depending  on  his 
already  well-proved  strength  as  their  cham[)ion.  He 
was  preparing  a  speech  on  the  fisheries,  a  subject 
which  he  doubtless  understood  better  than  any  other 
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lam  in  Congress,  whea  lie  was  arrested  by  an  attack 
»f  er>-sipolas,  which,  after  a  very  brief  illness,  terniin- 
»!<xJ  f:i'.:illy  on  the  7th  of  August,  1852. 

In  our  summary  narrative  of  Mr.  Eantoul's  profes- 
•ifnal  and  oflicial  life,  we  have  described  but  a  small 
porti'in  of  his  work  in  and  for  the  community  of 
whiih  lie  was  a  citizen.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  pub- 
lic .Servant,  unselfish  and  philanthropic,  deeming  it 
his  higbcat  privilege  to  advance  the  true  interest  and 
«fl!-bring  of  his  country  and  his  race.  Tliis  was  his 
ruling  ambition,  and  it  was  an  ambition  that  gave 
Lim  no  rest.  He  cared  not  for  station  or  office,  except 
a  post  of  usefulness.  He  would  not  have  accepted 
Ihc  highest  position  in  tlie  world  had  it  impaired  the 
lilKTty  of  speech  and  pen  ;  while  he  was  content  to  re- 
main a  private  citizen  so  long  as  he  could  make  him- 
»olf  heard  and  felt  by  multitudes. 

.^Ir.  Rantoul  bore  no  small  part  in  the  creation  of 
facilities  f«r  travel  and  transportation.  AVhen  the 
fxtension  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  to 
Albany  was  first  agitated,  and  the  crossing  of  the 
Diountain-spine  in  Western  Massachusetts  seemed  an 
almost  liopeless  enterprise,  he  undertook  the  advo- 
cacy of  this  measure,  and  had  large  influence  in  pro- 
curing subsidy  for  it  from  the  State  and  in  winning 
for  it  the  favor  of  private  capitalists. 

Illinois  was  indebted  to  him  for  like  service,  attended 
with  no  small  personal  loss  and  sacrifice,  in  the  con- 
struction of  her  Central  Railroad,  and  his  name,  so 
Ixjnfcficially  connected  with  her  liistory,  is  kept  in  imi- 
during  memory,  and  has  Ijeen  given  to  a  town  tlial  Ikih 
sprung  into  being  since  his  death. 

In  the  cause  of  education  ^Ir.  Rantoul  held  a  fore- 
most place.  He  was  among  the  founders  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Lyceum  lectures,  and  lectured  himself  when- 
ever he  could  find  opportunity,  in  those  early  times 
when  the  lecturer  sought  only  to  instruct,  not  to 
amuse,  his  hearers,  and  had  no  compensation  other 
than  their  gratitude.  He  started  the  publication  of 
a  series  of  Lyceum  lectures  and  other  popular  tracts, 
in  successive  numbers,  under  the  title  of  "The  'Work- 
ing Men's  Library." 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  movers  in  the  establish- 
ment of  tlic  Massacliu.setts  lioard  of  Education,  and 
was  intimately  associated  with  Horace  IMann,  as  his 
defender  and  coadjutor  in  the  reform  of  the  conunon 
schooLs  of  the  State.  He  procured  the  publication  of 
two  series  of  many  volumes,  which  he  virtually  edit- 
ed, under  the  name  of  "  The  Comnion-Scliool 
Library," — one  -series  for  the  older,  the  other  for 
le.ss  advanced  pupils, — both  consisting  chielly  of 
standard  works  in  various  departments  of  ktiowledge, 
which  in  their  ordinary  editions  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  common  readers.  He  was  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  tlie  temperance  cause,  and,  wliile  conforming 
himself  to  the  purest  moral  standard,  he  spared  no  ef- 
fort when,  by  public  address  or  by  private  influence,  he 
could  hope  to  bring  his  fellow-citizens  up  to  the  same 
elevated  views.  Indeed,  his  high  tone  of  character,  his 


friendly  interest  in  whatever  was  of  real  moment  to 
those  arouud^him,  his  perpetual  propagandism  of  the 
primal  truths  and  great  causes  that  wore  dearer  to 
him  than  success,  prosperity  or  fame,  gave  him  a  com- 
manding and  beneficent  inOuence  tiver  men  of  all 
classes  and  conditions  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  relations,  more  or  less  intimate. 

In  1831  Mr.  Rantoul  married  Jane  Elizabeth 
Woodbury,  of  Beverly.  He  had  two  sons,  both  liv- 
ing,— Robert  Samuel,  of  Salem,  a  lawyer,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  both  branches  of  the  JIassacbusetts 
Legislature;  and  Charles  AVilliam,  now  a  resident  of 
Florida. 

Nathaxiel  James  Lurd  was  born  in  Ipswich 
October  28,  1805,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  182r). 
He  studied  law  iu  the  law  school  at  Northampton, 
under  Judge  Hnwe  and  Professor  Ashmun  and  in  the 
office  of  Leverett  Saltonstall,  at  Salem,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  September,  1828.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Saltonstall  in  business  until  1835, 
and  afterwards,  until  the  autumn  of  1853,  was  actively 
engaged  alone  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Saltonstall,  in  1845,  he:  was  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  l^ssex  bar.  In  his  earliest  pro- 
fessional life,  as  the  junior  partner  of  Mr.  Saltimstall, 
he  had  little  opjjortuiiity  as  junior  counsel  to  show 
his  extraordinary  ability,  but  as  soon  as  he  launched 
his  own  boat  and  assumed  command,  he  only  waited 
for  the  death  of  his  old  venerable  partner  and  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Clioate  to  Boston  to  hcromr  idcntilied 
wilh  his  native  county  as  its  greatest  lawyer.  I'esides 
these  two  eminent  nieii,  he  had  t(j  cope  with  John 
Glen  King,  Joshua  Hi)lyoke  Ward,  (Jaleb  Cushing, 
Robert  Rantoul  and  Ebenezer  Mosely,  but  his  re- 
peated trials  of  strength  with  these  skillful  antago- 
nists, vindicated  bis  claim  to  the.  first  honors  of  his 
profession.  He  died  at  Salem  June  18,  18G1).  On 
the  21st  a  special  meeting  of  the  ]"Lssex  Bar  Associa- 
tion was  held,  to  take  notice  of  the  ileath  of  their  late 
associate,  at  which  William  G.  Endicott,  the  president 
of  the  association,  delivered  an  address,  analyzing  and 
eulogizing  the  character  of  the  deceased.  He  was 
followed  by  Asabel  Huntington,  Jonathan  ('.  Perkins, 
Thomas  H.  Newhall  and  William  ]).  Norlhend.  At 
an  adjourned  meeting,  held  June  28th,  Alfred  A.  Ab- 
bott, in  behalf  of  a  committee  ai)painted  at  the 
previous  meeting,  presented  a  memorial  on  the  lilb 
and  character  of  Mr.  Lord,  which  was  accej)ted  and 
ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  ISG'J,  Mr.  Abbott,  in  behalf 
of  the  Association,  read  the  memorial  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  session  at  Salem,  and  moved  that  it  be 
placed  on  the  records  of  the  court.  The  motion  wjis 
seconded  by  William  C.  Endicott,  who  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Huntington  in  a  motion  that  a  copy  be  sent  to 
the  family  of  Mr.  Lord.  Chief  Justice  Brigbam 
then  addressed  the  bar,  and  in  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Lord,  the  court  adjourned. 
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Jeremiah  Chaplin  Stickxey,  son  of  John  and 
Martha  (Chaplin)  Stickney,  was  boru  in  Rowley 
January  6,  1805.  He  pursued  his  education  at  the 
Bradford  Academy  and  at  the  Salem  Latin  School, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  IS'li.  He  studied  law 
with  David  Cummins,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1826.  He  was  postmaster  of  Lynn  under  President 
Jackson,  Representative  to  the  State  Legislature  in 
1S39  and  1S40,  reappointed  jiostmaster  of  Lynn  by 
President  Pierce  in  1853,  and  continued  in  ollice  un- 
til ISoS.  He  married,  December  25,  1829,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Jehu  Frazier,  of  Philadelphia,  and  died 
August  3, 1SG3. 

JoxATHAX  Cogswell  Perkixs  was  born  in  Essex 
November  21,  1809,  and  graduated  at  Amherst  in 
1832,  of  which  institution  he  was  chosen  a  trustee  in 
1850.  He  studied  law  at  the  Dane  Law  School  and 
in  the  ofBce  of  Rufus  Clioate,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  E^ex  bar,  at  Xewburyport,  in  1835.  In  1845 
and  1846  he  was  a  member  of  the  Jlassachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  in  1847  and  1848  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate,  in  1848  president  of 'the  Salem 
Common  Council,  in  1853  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  in  1^48  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Briggs  an  associate  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court,  holding  his  scat  until  the  abolition  of 
that  court  and  the  establishment  of  the  Superior 
Court  in  1859.  He  received  from  his  al/na  via/cr  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  in  18G7.  He  edited  and  annotateil 
"Daniels'  Chancery  Practice,  with  American  Forms," 
"Sugdeu  on  Vendors,"  "Arnold  on  Insurance,"  "  Ben- 
jamin on  Sales,"  "Williams  on  Executors  and  Ad- 
ministrators," "Pickering's  Reports,"  "  Vcsey's  Re- 
ports," "Abbott  on  Shipping,"  "Angell  on  Water- 
courses," "Jannin  on  AVills,"  and  the  several  works 
of  Cbitty  on  Contracts,  Bills,  Criminal  Law  and 
Pleading.  He  died  December  12,  1877,  in  Salem, 
where  he  liad  always  lived  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar  in  1835.  After  he  left  the  bench  he  was  city  so- 
licitor of  Salem. 

Joshua  Holyoke  Wako  was  a  native  of  Palem, 
where  he  dieil  JiMie  5,  ISIS,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1829,  and  pursued  his 
law  Btudies  in  the  odice  of  Leverett  Saltonstall  at 
Salem,  and  at  the  Dane  Law  School  at  Cambridge, 
receiving  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1832.  In  1844  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Court  o( 
Common  Pleas,  and  remained  on  the  bench  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  man  of  exceptional  abilitj',  with  a 
promise  universally  recognized  of  a  brilliant  judicial 
career. 

Orrs  PnrLLiPS  Loud,  brother  of  Nathaniel  James 
Lord,  was  born  in  Ipswich  July  11,  1812,  and  having 
fitted  for  college  at  Dummer  Academy,  entered  Am- 
herst with  the  class  which  graduated  in  1832.  He 
was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  l''unice  f  Kimball)  Lord, 
and  descended  from  Robert  Lord,  who  came  from 
Ipswich,  England.  He  studied  law  with  Judge 
Oliver  B.  Morris,  judge  of  probate  in  Hampden 


County  and  in  the  Dane  Law  School  at  Camluidge, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1S3().  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Salem  in  December,  1835,  and  began 
})ractice  in  his  profession  in  his  native  town.  In 
1844  he  removed  to  Salem,  wlicre  he  rcsidi'd  until  his 
death,  March  13,  1884.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1847,  '48,  '52,  '53,  '54,  in 
which  last  year  he  was  S|)eaker.  In  1849  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  in  1853  a  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  Sujierior  Court,  in  1859,  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Banks  an  associate  justice,  and  held  this 
position  until  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Gaston, 
December  21,  1875,  an  associate  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court.  The  latter  ])Osition  he  re- 
signed December  8,  1882,  and  he  died  in  Salem  on 
the  13th  of  March,  1884. 

On.  the  22d  of  March,  only  a  few  days  after  his 
death,  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  bar  of  the 
commonwealth  was  held  in  Boston,  at  which  senti- 
ments were  expressed  containing  a  just  and  deserved 
tribute  to  his  character  and  ser\  ices  as  a  jurist  and  a 
man.  Attorney-General  Edgar  J.  Sherman,  in  pre- 
senting resolutions  on  tliat  occasion,  said  th.at  "  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  Judge  Lord  served  the 
commonwealth  as  a  judge  of  the  liighest  tribunals 
with  distinguished  ability,  and  it  was  only  wheti  in- 
firmities became  inexorable  that  he  reluctantly 
alxindoned  the  position  which  was  dear  to  him  both 
as  tlie  post  of  duty  and  of  honor.  .  .  .  He  had  a  nat- 
ural instinct  for  the  law.  His  lear:;ing  was  not  ex- 
tensive, and  his  temperament  was  always  too  impa- 
tient ibr  nuich  research;  but  he  could  recognize  a 
distinction  or  detect  a  fallacy  at  a  glance.  In  his 
power  to  grasp  and  enunciate  princijihs,  to  analyze 
aud,  marshal  evidence,  to  seize  upon  and  witli  re- 
morseless clearness  and  logic  to  present  the  controll- 
ing elements  of  a  case,  he  was  seldom,  if  ever,  sur- 
passed. .  .  His  persoiuil  character  was  one  of  marked 
individuality,  but  it  is  no  flattery  of  him  to  say  that 
its  most  prominent  features  wei'e  the  waruitli  and  sin- 
cerity ol'  his  frieiulship,  his  rugged  honesty,  and  a 
courage  which  never  jndterod  with  his  convictions." 

Chief  Justice  Morton,  in  the  course  of  his  response, 
said,  "Judge  Lord  was  a  raidd  tliinker,  and  quickly 
formed  impressions  upon  any  ipiestions  of  law  pre- 
sented to  him.  Whether  his  views  were  riglit  or 
wrong,  he  saw  tliem  clearly  and  strongly;  ami  such 
was  his  power  of  forcible  expression,  that  there  was 
at  times  danger  that  he  might  make  the  worse  the  bet- 
ter reason.  But  he  had  such  control  over  his  mind 
that  he  could  grasp  and  appreciate  any  fair  argument 
which  tended  to  refute  his  views,  and  had  the  candor 
to  abandon  at  once  his  j)osition  when  convinced  that 
he  was  in  error.  ...  In  every  relation  of  life  he  was 
a  man  of  marked  individuality  ami  force.  In  every 
aspect  of  his  character  ho  was  a  glrong  man.  He 
was  htrong  in  his  intellect,  strontr  in  his  emotion", 
strong  in  his  fricndr-hips,  strong  in  his  dislikes  and 
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prejmlice',  strong  in  thought  and  strong  in  hinguage, 
and,  above  all,  strong  in  his  integrity.'' 

Notliing  need  be  added  to  show  what  manner  of 
judge  and  lawyer  and  man  Otis  Phillips  Lord  was  be- 
lieved by  his  contemporaries  to  be. 

George  Mixot,  son  of  Judge  Stephen  Minot,  of 
Haverhill,  was  born  in  that  town  January  5,  1817. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1S36,  and  studied  law 
with  Rufus  Choate,  preparatory  to  his  admission  to 
the  Sufiolk  bar  in  183?.  He  is  best  known  for  the 
"Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts,"  which  he  published  in  1844, 
and  to  which  he  added  a  supplement  in  1852.  He 
died  at  Eeading,  Mass.,  April  16,  1858. 

Egbert  Woemstep  Trea'ett  was  born  in  1789, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1808.  He  studied  law 
and  settled  in  Lynn  in  1813,  where  he  died  January 
13,1842. 

Stephei^  Brad.sh.-v\v  Ives  was  born  in  Salem 
March  9,  1827,  and  was  tlie  son  of  Stephen  B.  Ives,  of 
that  city.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in'  1848. 
After  leaving  college  he  taught  school  one  season  in 
Newbury,  and  afterwards  had  charge  as  principal  of 
one  of  the  Salem  grammar  schools.  He  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  Northend  &  Choate,  in  Salem,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Salem  at  the  ilarch  term  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1851.  For  a  year  or  two 
he  was  clerk  of  the  Salem  Police  Court,  and  in  1853 
began  active  practice.  By  his  eminent  qualifications 
for  his  chosen  profession,  guided  and  spurred  by  an 
unusual  enthusiasm  in  its  pursuit,  he  early  secured  a 
large  business  and  won  an  enviable  reputation.  He 
died  at  Salem  February  8,  1884,  and  on  the  next  day 
a  meeting  of  the  Bar  Association  of  Essex  County 
■was  held  in  the  court-house,  in  Salem,  and  a  connnit- 
tee  consisting  of  William  D.  Northend,  George  F. 
Choate,  A.  A.  Abbott,  Daniel  Saunders  and  Charles 
P.  Thompson  was  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  of 
respect  to  be  presented  to  the  court. 

In  tlie  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  sitting  at  Salem  on 
the  24lh  of  the  f<.dlowing  Ajjril,  a  worthy  memorial 
was  read  by  Alfred  A.  Abbott,  who  was  followed  in 
api>ropriate  remarks  by  Mr.  Northend,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  .Saunders,  Charles  A.  Benjamin  and  Leverett 
6.  Tuckernian. 

Chief  Justice  Morton,  presiding,  accepted  the  me- 
morial in  behalf  of  the  court  and  added  his  testimony 
to  the  high  character,  indomitable  energy  and  pro- 
fessional skill  of  Mr.  Ivc-s.  The  whole  bar  acknowl- 
edged tlie  truth  of  Mr.  Abbott's  statement  that  for 
"thirty  years  he  pursued  a  career  which  ha.s.had  few 
parallels  in  the  history  of  the  Essex  Bar." 

Am'keo  a.  AiiiiO'iT,  son  of  Amos  Abbott,  was  born 
in  Andover  May  30,  1820.  He  was  educated  at  Phil- 
lips Andover  Academy  and  entered  Yale  College  in 
1837.  At  the  end  of  his  junior  year  he  left  Yale  and 
entered  Union  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1841.    In  1843  he  graduated  also  from  the  Dane  Law 


School  at  Cambridge.  His  law  studies  were  finished 
in  the  office  of  Joshua  Holyoke  Ward,  and  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844.  He  commenced  practice 
in  that  jiart  of  Danvers  which  is  now  Peabody,  and 
made  that  his  residence  until  his  death,  October  27, 
1884.  He  represented  the  town  of  Danvers  in  the 
Legislature  in  1850-52,  and  the  county  of  Essex  in 
the  Senate  in  1853.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  was  ap- 
pointed district  attorney  for  the  Eastern  District. 
He  held  office  as  attorney  until  1869.  In  1870  he  was 
appointed,  u].ion  the  death  of  Mr.  E[untington,  clerk 
of  the  courts,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  for 
Mr.  Huntington's  unexpired  term.  He  continued  in 
office  until  his  death,  having  been  twice  re-elected. 

In  a  memorial  read  by  William  D.  Northend,  pres- 
ident of  the  Essex  Bar  Association  in  the  Su]>erior 
Court  at  S.alem,  December  8,  1SS4,  'Sir.  Northend 
said  :  "  j\Ir.  Abbott  was  something  more  than  a  law- 
yer or  clerk  of  the  courts  ;  he  was  a  man  of  broad 
culture  and  large  knowledge  and  exiierienoe  outside 
his  profession.  He  read  the  best  books  and  was  a 
tliorough  student  of  English  literature.  His  occa- 
sional public  addresses  were  models  of  excellence. 
His  style  was  elegant  and  graceiul  and  his  language 
most  felicitous.  .  .  .  He  had  a  very  sympathetic 
nature,  his  delivery  was  forcible  and  impressive  and 
as  an  orator  he  had  no  equal  in  the  county  since  the 
days  of  Rufus  Choate.  If  he  had  sought  distinction 
in  the  general  practice  of  his  profession,  there  was  no 
place  at  the  bar  (ir  on  the  bench  to  wliich  he  could 
not  have  justly  aspired  ;  or  if  lie  had  cherished  polit- 
ical ambition,  he  had  the  qualities  which  would  have 
insured  him  a  high  position  and  reputation  as  a  states- 
man." 

Joirx  K.  Tat.hox  was  born  in  that  j/iirt  of  Methuen 
which  is  now  Lawrence  IMay  6,  IS.'JS.  His  i)arents, 
of  Huguenot  extraction,  were  poor,  and  at  the  age  of 
eight  years  he  wasleft  an  orphan  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Rev.  Bailey  Loring,  of  North  Andover.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  ]Methueii  and 
Lawrence  and  the  Franklin  Academy  of  North  Ando- 
ver, and  while  still  a  youth,  entered  as  clerk  the  drug- 
store of  Henry  M.  ^Vhitney,  of  Lawrence.  In  1857, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  became  a  student  in  tlie  law- 
office  of  Colonel  Benjamin  F.  Watson,  of  Lawrence, 
whose  attention  had  been  attracted  by  liis  exliibition 
of  mental  activity  and  who  advised  liiin  to  jireiiare 
himself  for  the  profession  of  Law.  In  1860  he  wasad- 
mitted  to  the  bar  and  also  to  a  jiartnersliii)  with  Ctd- 
onel  Watson,  and  at  a  later  day  was  a  partner  of  Ed- 
gar J.  Sherman,  the  present  attorney-general  of  the 
commonwealth.  During  a  part  of  the  war  he  was  a 
paymaster's  clerk,  and  on  the  28th  of  August,  1863, 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service  as  lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany B,  Fourth  I\rassaehusetts  Regiment. 

After  leaving  the  service  he  became  the  political 
editor  of  the  Lawrence  American,  and  in  1864  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention.  In 
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1S6S,  '70,  '71,  he  was  a  Representative  from  Law- 
rence, in  1S73  Senator  and  in  1878-74  mayor  of  tliat 
city.  In  1870, '72, '7G, '78,  he  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate of  the  Democratic  party  for  Congress,  but  in 
1874  was  chosen  and  sat  in  the  Forty-fourth  Con- 
gress. In  1S79  he  presided  at  tlie  Democratic  State 
Convention,  and,  in  1SS3,  while  city  solicitor  of  Law- 
rence, was  appointed  by  Governor  Butler  insurance 
commissioner.  He  was  reappointed  by  Governor 
Eobinson  in  1886,  and  won  a  deserved  reputation,  not 
only  for  the  faithful  and  thorough  performance  of  the 
duties  of  that  office,  but  also  for  his  exhaustive  labors 
in  the  revision  and  codification  of  the  insurance  laws 
of  the  State,  in  obedience  to  a  resolve  of  the  General 
Court.    He  died  in  Boston,  May  2Sth,  1887. 

Xathax  W.  Harmox  was  born  in  Xew  Asliford, 
January  16,  1813.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  a  farm 
with  the  educational  advantages  of  the  common  schools. 
He  fitted ^or  college  at  Lenox  and  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams in  1836.  In  1839  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Berkshire  County,  and  his  name  is  on  the  list  of  ad- 
missions to  the  Essex  bar  in  1842.  After  pmctising 
law  a  few  years  in  Berkshire  County,  a  part  of  the 
time  as  partner  of  George  N.  Briggs,  afterward  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth,  he  removed  to  Lawrence 
and  made  that  place  ever  afterward  his  residence.  In 
1857  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  at  a  later  time  a  member  of  the  State  Senate. 
In  1876  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Police  Court 
of  Lawrence  and  held  oflice  until  January  of  the  pre- 
sent year(lSS7),  when,  on  account  of  enfeebled  health, 
he  resigned.  He  died  September  IGih,  1887,  leaving 
two  daughters,  Harriet  and  Cornelia,  and  one  son, 
EoUin  E.  Harmon,  Judge  of  the  Police  Court  of  Lynn. 

Hox.  Jame.s  Hexhy  Duncan  was  born  in  Hav- 
erhill, Mas-s.,  December  5,  1793.  On  the  paternal  side 
be  w;La  ol"Scotch-lrish  descent.  His  great-grandfather, 
George  Duncan,  was  one  of  the  colony  that  came  from 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Londonderry, 
y.  H.,  1719.  His  grandfather,  James,  came  to  Hav- 
erhill about  1740,  where  he  establi.shed  himself  as  a 
liicri-liant.  He  dii-d  in  ISIS,  iigi-d  nincly-t ivo  years. 
He  hail  ten  ciiiidren,  tiio  .sixth  of  whom  was  James, 
who  married  Rebecca  White,  aiul  died  January  5, 
1822,  aged  sixty-two  years.  He  left  two  children — 
Samuel  White,  wlio  died  October  21, 1824,  and  James 
HenrV;  of  this  sketch. 

On  the  maternal  side  the  family  of  Mr.  Duncan 
covers  the  entire  history  of  Haverhill,  a  period  of 
more  than  two  centuries,  and  on  the  paternal  aide  the 
three  generations  cover  more  than  half  of  this  period. 

Mr.  Duncan  early  evinced  a  fondness  lor  bo.oks,  and 
at  the  age  of  eleven  years  he  was  sent  to  Phillips' 
Academy  at  Exeter,  N.  IL,  then  the  leading  classical 
school  in  the  country.  Here  he  was  brought  into  the 
companionship  of  Edward  Everett,  Jared  A.  Sparks, 
Buckminster,  John  G.  Pallrey  and  John  A.  Dix. 
The  stimulating  influence  of  such  companions,  aiiled 
by  his  own  quick  faculties,  rapidly  developed  him  ; 


and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  Harvard  Col- 
lege. He  was  graduated  in  due  course,  in  the  class  of 
1812,  with  Dr.  John  Homans,  Judge  Sprague,  Bishop 
Wainwriglit,  Henry  Ware,  Franklin  Doxter,  Charles 
G.  Lofing  and  others.  In  college  Mr.  Duncan  held  a 
high  rank,  especially  in  the  classics,  the  careful  study 
of  which  was  strongly  apparent  in  the  smooth, 
rounded.  Latinized  style  that  marked  his  conversa- 
tion and  public  speecli. 

The  career,  thus  happily  begun,  was  followed  by 
the  study  of  the  law, — first  in  the  otiice  of  Hon.  John 
Varnum  at  Haverhill,  and  afterwards  with  his  cousin, 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  at  Salem.  In  1815  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Essex  bar,  and  entered  upon  practice  at 
Haverhill.  For  several  years  Mr.  Duncan  gave  his 
entire  time  to  his  profession  ;  but  the  death  of  his 
father,  January  5,  1822,  left  him  in  the  cluirge  of  a 
considerable  estate,  which  gradually  withdrew  him 
from  its  duties,  though  he  did  not  wholly  relinquish 
practice  until  1849,  wlien  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress. 
It  has  been  thought  by  many  a  niisrortune  for  his  own 
reputation,  that  the  cares  of  jirojierly  interfered  with 
the  ardent  practice  of  his  jirofessinn.  His  ready  and 
sympathetic  eloquence,  his  thorough  honesty  and 
comprehensive  judgment  gave  promise  o{  a  brilliant 
future.  But  ]n-obably  his  life  was  more  widely  useful 
than  if  he  had  remained  an  advocate.  As  a  lawyer 
he  was  devoid  of  trickery,  and  he  instinctively  repu- 
diated those  indirect  methods  often  employed  in  the 
profession.  Though  richly  gifted  as  an  advocate,  he 
had  a  constitutional  aversion  to  litigation,  and  thus 
was  oftener  engaged  in  settling  cases  than  in  disputing 
them.  We  coiiy  here  from  the  resolutions  of  the  Es- 
sex bar,  passed  alter  lus  death  : 

"  lle'oJfed,  Tliiit  we  di'Kiro  to  cxihokh  and  put  on  record  our  rospoct 
for  tlie  iiiunii'ry  und  cluii  iaiurof  lh«  Ilononiblo  .Iiuiie.s  II.  Dniicmi,  who.HO 
recent  (le:itli  wus  so  siiirerely  and  deeply  Uiinonted  in  tlio  particular  coni- 
nuiiiity  where  lie  was  born  and  lived,  (19  well  as  liy  tliu  public  at  large. 
Jlr.  Duncan  entered  on  tlio  i)ractico  of  the  law  in  tbo  courts  of  tliia 
county,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  after  a  tlioron^h  preparation,  ac- 
cordiny;  to  tlie  usages  of  I  lie  day,  partly  in  the  oltice  of  the  late  I/ev- 
erett  Saltonstall,  so  disliniiuislied  here  in  his  generation,  und  his  kins 
nmii  and  Irieml.  He  pm-siied  his  profi  s-siuu  heri'  for  many  years,  with 
ni.'irked  lldelily  and  siu  cikx,  always  (i  us|..d  aiiil  n'spn  leil  by  bis  bi.  tb- 
rcn,  until,  liiiving  sorveil  bis  State  boiinrably  and  usefully  in  buth 
branches  of  the  Ijegislatore,  be  was  called  by  the  general  voice  of  bis 
fellow  citizens  into  tbo  jjublic  councils  of  the  country,  now  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  since  which  time  he  has  withdrawn  himself  wholly 
from  the  practice  of  tlio  profession,  and  attendance  on  the  courts.  Of 
late  years  he  has  been  known  as  a  lawyer,  to  much  the  largrst  por- 
tion now  in  practice  at  tliis  bar,  only  by  the  '  tradition  of  the  elders,' 
among  whom,  as  well  as  in  tlio  courts,  he  had  obtained  and  always 
held  a  '  good  report.'  " 

Mr.  Duncan  lived  what  might  be  called  a  public 
life  ;  yet  it  was  through  a  certain  evident  fitness  that 
led  him  to  be  called  to  its  duties,  rather  than  from  his 
own  seeking.  A  short  time  previous  to  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  he  was  elected  major  in  the  Haverhill 
Light  Infantry;  and,  passing  through  the  various 
grades  of  militia  service,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel, by  which  title  he  was  afterwards  commonly  ad- 
dressed.   He  was  early  a  trustee  of  the  Essex  County 
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Agricultural  Society.  .iiiJ  from  ISoG  to  1S38  its  presi- 
dont. 

On  the  formation  of  the  National  Republican  party, 
popularly  known  as  the  Whig  party,  in  1S27,  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  the  three  suc- 
ceeding years  to  the  Senate,  when  he  declined  re-elec- 
tion. In  1S37-3S,  he  was  again  found  in  the  House; 
and  in  the  two  following  years,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Council.  In  1S57  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
Legislature.  On  the  passage  of  the  State  Insolvent 
Law,  in  1838,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commis- 
jioners  in  Insolvency;  and  on  the  passage  of  the 
United  States  Bankrupt  Law,  in  1841,  he  was  made 
Commissioner  in  Bankruptcy,  holding  the  office  until 
the  law  was  repealed.  In  1S39  he  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  at  Harrisburg  that  nominated 
General  Harrison  for  the  Presidency.  In  1848  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  his  district,  then  the  largest  man- 
ufacturing district  in  the  United  States,  in  the  na- 
tional Congress  ;  and  was  re-elected  in  1850. 

Of  his  Congressional  career  Hon.  Amos  Tuck,  of 
Exeter,  at  the  time  United  States  Senator  from 'New 
Hampshire,  thus  speaks: 

"  He  entered  Congre-ss  at  the  flrft  stssion  of  fknernl  Tnj  lor's  aJininis- 
tration,  when  the  ppiHenisin  r>olitic8  and  govuTiinient,  wliidi  gri  w  cult 
of  the  Mexican  Var  and  the  aciiuititinD  of  Ciiliforniu  nnd  Now  Jlexico, 
infused  such  intensity  of  feeling  into  the  public  mind.  The  old  Whig 
party,  with  which  Jlr.  Duncan  had  long  been  honombly  connected,  Wiis 
becoming  more  anti-slavery  ;  while  the  Ueniocnitic  party  wae  gru<lually 
giring  way  to  the  entire  leadership  of  Southern  men.  and  becoming 
hof^leotly  involved  in  the  fin.ehanio  nnd  want  of  6tatt8mniiHhi|),  In- 
volved in  tlie  advocacy  and  8tii>portof  slavery  extension.  Mr.  l>ui)can 
had  relations  of  friendship  with  the  old  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  and 
aru  welcomed  into  llieir  fellowship  at  Wathinglon  on  his  arrival  at  that 
ritv.  J.uthi?  moral  i.erceplioncj  had  been  cultivated  beyond  what  was 
common  among  the  devotees  of  either  of  the  old  parties,  nnd  he  knew 
and  felt  the  force  of  the  moral  questions  which  were  discussed  tlirough- 
out  the  country  upon  the  relation  of  the  government  to  slavery.  At- 
tai'hed  to  his  j  arty,  and  attached  to  liiH  honored  friends,  he  yet  could 
not  be  blind  or  deaf  or  insensible  to  the  claiinM  for  justice  of  the  humble 
who  could  not  even  Fpeak  for  themselvef.  lie  remembered  those  in 
bonds,  as  bound  with  them,  and,  at  the  expense  of  personal  comfort. 
Toted,  I  believe,  from  first  to  last,  during  his  CongreBaiunul  term  of 
four  years,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  an  excited  period  of  our  his- 
tory, on  tlie  slavery  question  in  all  its  phapes,  only  as  his  best  friends 
ct>uM  uhw  wish  hit  htiil  voted,  after  all  the  light  since  shed  upi)ii  the  hvib- 
Jrct.  Tlint  he  M>  signally  and  iiiiilormly  acted  on  the  side  of  wisdom 
atnl  right,  while  so  many  of  his  ax-ociates  were  misled  by  excitement,  or 
faile^l  f<ir  other  reasons  to  Bee  and  maintain  what  it  is  now  apparent  they 
ooglit  to  have  supported,  I  attribute  in  u  great  degree  to  bis  elevated 
moral  character,  to  hie  culti\ated  sense  <»f  right,  to  his  ileterminalion 
never  to  violate  the  dict;ites  of  an  enlighteiieci  conscience.  Ho  waa  not 
a  frequent  deleter  in  the  Uouse  of  Representatives  ;  but  when  he  did 
siieak,  he  coinnjanded  more  than  common  attention.  He  wa>i  one  whom 
to  know  was  to  love,  who  made  many  friends  and  no  enemies,  and  who 
left  Congre=«  i»ohse3«ihg  universal  esteem." 

The  tribute  of  affection  and  respect  which  the  poet 
Whittier  jjaid  to  him  after  hi.s  decease  makes Jionor- 
able  mention  of  him  as  a  man  in  j)ublic  life  and  in 
his  social  relations.  "  His  Congre.'rsional  career  was 
a  highly  lionorablc  one,  marked  by  his  characteristic 
Bouiidnc-ss  of  judgment  and  conscientious  faithful- 
ness to  a  high  ideal  of  duty.  In  private  life  as  in 
public,  he  was  haijitually  courteous  and  gentlemanly. 
For  many  years  the  leading  man  in  his  section,  he 


held  his  place  without  ostentation,  and  achieved  great- 
ness by  not  making  himself  great." 

Not  the  least  of  IMr.  Duncan's  public  services  were 
his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Union  during  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  active  with  voice  and  pen  in  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  the  government.  He  cheerfully 
acted  as  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
soldiers  in  the  tield  and  their  families  at  home.  They 
sent  to  him  their  well-earned  money,  wdiich  he  per- 
sonally distributed,  gladdening  often  many  a  humble 
home  by  his  presence  as  the  harbinger  of  good  tid- 
ings and  comfort. 

These  statements  indicate  how  constantly  Mr.  Dun- 
can was  in  public  life.  Meanwhile,  he  was  serving 
in  other  large  public  interests  not  of  a  political 
nature  ;  wliile  in  town  matters  his  services  were  con- 
stantly demanded.  For  fifty  years,  scarcely  an  im- 
portant item  of  municipal  business  was  transacted 
except  under  his  advice  or  leadership.  If  a  matter 
needed  to  be  brought  before  the  General  Court  he 
was  delegated  to  do  it.  He  took  the  leading  part  in 
the  erection  of  two  town  halls,  making,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  both,  historical  addresses.  In  this  connec- 
tion Hon.  All'red  KittrtMlge  says, — "He  took  great 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  freiiueiitly  ad- 
dressed his  fellow-citizens  upon  subjeetsof  iiii])ortance. 
Lie  was  listened  to  with  great  interest,  and  usually 
carried  a  luajority  with  him.  In  all  discussions  he 
was  in  a  marked  degree  gentlemanly,  liolb  in  his 
manner  of  j)resenting 'sul)jects  and  in  his  treat  merit 
of  those  who  differed  from  Iiiiu,  stating  his  own  views 
forcibly,  and  giving  others  due  credit  for  their  own. 
He  had  a  remarkably  clear  utterance,  and  a  rich 
ringing  voice  that  gave  him  great  jiower  over  an 
audience.  When  in  the  Legislature,  Samuel  Allen, 
I  think,  gave  him  the  cognomen  of  the  'silver- 
tongued  member  '  from  Haverhill. 

This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  if  it  overlooked 
Mr.  Duncan's  relation  to  the  great  religious  and 
benevolent  movements  of  his  time.  He  took  the  most 
lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  ediicatiDii,  and  in  the 
great  niissidnary  ovgani/ations  of  his  nwii  and  (itlicr 
Christian  denominations,  lie  was  a  member  nf  the 
Board  of  Fellows  ol"  Brown  University  from  lS,'j5  till  his 
death.  In  18G1  the  Board  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  It  is  not  loo  much  U>  say 
that  his  name  and  influence  werea  tower  of  strength  in 
the  councils  of  ihe  cirpoi-ation.  It  is  tluis  that  Barnas 
Sears,  then  ])resident  of  the  University,  speaks  of  him 
as  he  api)eared  at  its  annual  meetings,  or  in  the  larger 
gatherings  of  the  representatives  of  the  Missionary 
Union, — "Long  will  men  remember  the  impressions 
made  on  these  and  similar  occasions  liy  this  Christian 
gentleman  and  scholar,  with  his  finely-cut  features 
and  symmetrical  form,  liis  graceful  and  animati'd 
delivery,  his  chaste,  beautiful,  and  musical  language, 
his  pertinent,  clear  and  convincing  arguments,  his 
unflinching  fidelity, and  sjiotless  integrity.  So  blend- 
ed in  him  were  these  various  attributes  of  body  and 
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mind  that  we  can  think  of  them  only  in  their  union, 
and  it  would  seem  that  a  mind  of  delicate  mould  had 
formed  for  itself  a  bodily  organ  suited  to  its  own 
purposes.  In  him  we  sec  how  much  Christianity  can 
do  for  true  culture,  and  how  beautiful  an  orna- 
ment culture  is  to  Christianity." 

Mr.  Duncan  during  his  whole  life  worshipped  with 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Haverhill,  though  he  did 
not  become  a  member  of  the  church  until  the  age  of 
forn\  His  ancestors  on  both  sides  were  among  its 
founders.  Thus  a  Baptist  by  birth  and  education  he 
afterwards  added  to  the  princii)les  thus  inculcated 
the  full  conviction  of  his  mature  years.  However 
attached  to  his  own  communion  he  was  not  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  the  term  a  denominationalist.  By 
nature  he  was  catholic  and  took  the  broad  and  liberal 
side  on  all  church  questions.  Every  good  cause  had 
in  him  a  friend.  He  wrought  zealously  with  all  true 
lovers  of  God  and  man.  The  cause  of  home  and  for- 
eign missions,  of  popular  education  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  a  sound  literature  enlisted  his  earnest 
advocacy.  Indeed,  he  was  quick  in  his  response  to 
all  good  objects  by  which  humanity  could  be  elevated 
and  God  honored. 

Mr.  Duncan  remained  single  till  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  when,  June  2S,  182(1,  he  nuirried  Miss  Mary 
Willis,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Willis,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 
Thirteen  children  were  born  to  them.  Three  died 
in  early  childhood,  and  three  passed  away  after  they 
had  attained  to  adult  years,  leaving  seven, — two  sons 
and  five  daughters.  His  home,  of  which  Mr.  Dun- 
can was  pre-eminently  the  head,  was  the  centre  of 
a  liberal  culture  and  of  a  refined  and  generous  hos- 
pitality. This  hospitality  was  not  the  mere  recipro- 
cation of  society.  His  ample  mansion  was  open 
alike  to  friends  and  strangers.  If  the  town,  or  any 
religious  or  secular  interest  could  be  served  l»y  his 
hospitality,  it  was  proH'ered  without  stint.  His  house 
was  regarded  as  the  temporary  home  of  public  speakers, 
lecturers,  clergymen  and  all  others  to  whom  hospi- 
tality seemed  due.  The  grace  and  tact  and  dignity 
whiih  Mr.  Dnncau  unifcrnily  cxhibitid  thus  in  his 
uwii  liDme  is  renienibcred  by  multitudes. 

Mr.  Duncan's  last  illness  was  brief,  and  its  fatal 
termination  was  a  surprise  to  all.  Although  he  was 
seventy-five  years  old  he  bore  no  marks  of  age.  A 
cjld  which  caused  no  apprehensions  at  first,  suddenly 
developed  into  pneumonia,  which  after  only  a  few 
days  of  sickness  terminated  fatally,  February  8,  18G9. 
The  announcement  of  his  death  passed  rapidly 
through  the  town,  and  wiis  received  almost  with  in- 
credulity. When  the  surprise  p;issed,  a  general 
sorrf>w  and  sense  of  bereavement  took  possession  of 
all  hearts.  Many  had  lost  in  him  a  loved  and  faith- 
ful friend,  and  all  felt  that  the  town  had  been  be- 
reaved of  its  most  useful  and  honored  citizen,  and 
that  ills  place  would  not  soon  be  filled.  By  the 
general  urgent  desire  of  the  community  the  I'uneral 
hervices  were  held  in  the  church,  instead  of  the  house, 


as  was  first  intended,  and  were  attended  by  a  large 
concourse  of  people.  Though  holding  no  office  at 
the  time,  such  was  the  appreciation  of  his  services  ia 
the  past,  and  such  the  sense  of  the  love  sustained  by 
his  removal,  that  the  town  adopted  most  appropriate 
resolutions  upon  the  event. 

There  are  other  deceased  members  of  the  bar  of 
whom  sketches  would  be  interesting,  if  reliable  nnite- 
rials  could  be  readily  obtained.  Some  of  these  will  be 
remembered  by  pi'esent  members  of  the  bar,  and  are 
as  deserving  of  a  jilace  in  this  record  as  many  who 
have  been  especially  mentioned.  Edward  Pulling 
(H.  C),  1775,  John  W.  Proctor,  Jacob  Gcrrish,  Ellis 
G.  Loriag,  Francis  B.  Crowninshield,  George  H.  De- 
vereaux,  George  Andrews,  Hobart  Clark,  Asa  An- 
drews, Eben  Shillabcr,  John  B.  Peabody,  Wm.  How- 
land,  George  Foster  Flint,  Frederick  D.  Buriiham  and 
Jairus  Ware  Perry  are  some  of  those  whose  sketches 
have  been  necessarily  omitted. 

Hon.  STEi'itcy  Hexuy  Piiilliivs  '  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Clarendon  Phillips  and  Jane 
Appleton  (Peele)  Phillips,  of  Salem.  His  paternal 
great-grandfather.  Deacon  Slephen  I'hillips,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Rev.  George  Phillijw  who  reached 
Salem  with  Winthi'op  in  1030,  and  settled  at  Water- 
town,  had  removed  from  his  ancestral  home  in  that 
town  to  Marbleliead,  where  he  became  a  leading  citi- 
zen, taking  the  Chair  as  IModerati^r  of  the  tumultuous 
town-meeting  called  to  protest  against  the  Boston 
Port  Bill  of  1773,  and  was  thenceforth  an  active  pa- 
triot and  a  member  (jf  the  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence and  Safety.  His  grandf'alhcr,  Ste[)hen  Phil- 
lips, was  a  well-known  citi/en  and  merchant  of  'Mar- 
blehead.  His  lather's  public  services  as  a  sturdy 
supporter  of  the  interests  of  Salem,  as  an  un- 
tiring friend  of  Freedom  in  Congress  and  elsewhere 
and  of  the  Public  School  System  of  ■\lassachusetts, 
will  be  recounted  by  others  and  are  freshly  remem- 
bered. Other  descendants  of  the  same  Puritan  an- 
cestry have  won  diatincti(Mi.  The  same  stock  [jroduccd 
the  founders  of  academies  bcai'ing  the  name  at  Exeter 
and  at  .\nilovcr.  It  proihu'i'd  ihc  ranuuis  lioston  pa- 
triot i)f  the  Jvevi)lulion,  ^\'illialn  I'liillips;  his  son, 
the  first  mayor  of  Boston,  J<jhn  Phillips;  in  the  third 
generation,  Wendell  Phillips,  a  son  of  the  latter,  our 
matchless  master  of  English  speech  ;  as  well  as  that 
much  admired  divine,  the  Rev.  Phillijis  Brooks. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  w;is  born  at  the  family 
mansion  in  Charter  Street,  Salem,  now  occupied  as  a 
City  Hospital,  August  Hi,  1823.  His  school  experi- 
ence was  unique.  Before  1830  he  liad  been  a  pupil  at 
the  dame's  school  of  Miss  Mehetable  Higginson, 
and  from  that  date  on  he  enjoyed  the  successive 
teachings  of  Henry  K.  Oliver,  with  whom  Jones  Very, 
David  Mack,  and  Surgeon  John  L.  Fox  of  the  Wilkes 
Exjiloring  Exiiedilion  were  assistanis,  in  Salem;  of 
Frederick  P.  Jjcverett,  at  the  Old  South  Chapel  in  Bos- 
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:  >n  ;  of  the  Kev.  Joseph  Allen  at  his  boarding-school 
;i  Xortliamjiton ;  and  of  William  J.  Adams  at  a  private 
«cliool  in  Murray  Street,  New  York  City.  The  year 
l^ot'>  toiuid  him  at  the  Select  Classical  School  in 
\\':i.*hington,  D.  C,  founded  by  Salmon  P.  Chase 
ulieii  a  law  student  in  the  otlice  of  Attorney- General 
Wirt,  and  there  Charles  Levi  \Vood!niry,  Alfred  Plca- 
s.mton,  since  known  as  a  famous  cavalry  general,  and 
Mansfield  Lovell,  the  rebel  couiniandant  who  evacuated 
Xew  Orleans  in  faceofFarragut,  were  among  his  school- 
mates. The  next  year  he  passed  in  Salem  at  the  school 
of  Rufus  T.  King,  in  Chestnut  Street,  and  another  year 
under  blaster  Oliver  Carlton,  of  the  Latin  Grammar 
School,  brought  him  a  certificate  with  which,  at  the 
exceptional  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  Harvard  in 
1S38,  taking  his  degree  in  course,  a  winter  spent  in 
the  "West  Indies  in  the  senior  year  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health  depriving  him  of  the  very  high  rank  he 
had  previously»held.  Here  he  had  for  classmates  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Salem,  the  eminent  Orien- 
talist, and  a  well-known  essayist  and  magazine  writer, 
Frederick  Sheldon,  of  Newport,  E.  L  On  graduating 
in  18-12,  he  became  a  member  of  Harvard  Cliapter, 
Alpha,  of  the  Society  of  the  Phi  Beta  Ivai)i)a,  and  was 
at  a  later  date  a  founder,  and  for  its  first  six  years 
President,  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco. 

The  three  years  following  his  graduation, — the  last 
three  years  of  the  life  of  its  great  patron.  Judge 
Story, — Mr.  I'liillijis  si)ent  at  tlie  Dane  Law  School, 
where  Cliarles  Sumner  was  an  occasional  lecturer 
and  Simon  Greenleaf  was  Royal  Professor.  Ex-Presi- 
dent Rutherford  B.  Hayes;  Chief  Justice  Peteis, 
of  Maine;  Chief  Justice  Morton,  of  Jlassachusetts ; 
Chief  Ju.itice  Lee,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands;  Ex- 
Chief  Ju.-;lice  F<ister,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Ex- 
Chief  Jiulice  Bradley,  of  Itluxle  Island,  were  among 
liis  fellow  students.  After  a  lurth.cr  period  of  study  in 
the  ofliceof  the  Hon.  Be;ijaniin  R.  Curtis,  at  Boston,  lu' 
was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  Sulfolk  bar  in  Ajjril, 
1S4G,  and  ibr  the  years  1S47,  '48,  '40,  '50  edited  the 
Jlonton  Ldic  Ji'eporlcr. 

llavini;  rcinovi-d  his  ollice  to  Salcni,  Mr.  Phillips 
was  appi-.inicd  by  Governor  Boutwell,  in  18.')1,  Distric  t 
Attorney  ibr  the  County  of  lissex,  a  position  which  he 
filled  witli  acceptance  and  which  he  resigned  in  18o4. 
Advancing  rajiidly  in  professional  and  general  esti- 
mation, and  having  formed  a  business  connection 
with  James  A.  Gillis,  since  for  many  years  City  Solic- 
itor of  Saleni, — an  olKce  which  ^Iv.  Pliillii)s  himself 
filled  for  the  years  18oG,  '57, — he  had  already  achieved 
a  leading  po.sition  at  the  E^se.x  bar,  when  he  was 
elected  in  the  la-st  named  year,  at  the  unusual  age  of 
thirty-four,  Attorney-general  of  the  Commonwealth. 
This  responsible  and  dignified  j)0.iilion  he  retained 
by  popular  election  through  the  three  years'  admin- 
Lstration  of  Governor  Banks,  the  fir.^t  Ri.  i)ublican  ad- 
ministration in  Mas.sachu9etts,  and  at  its  close,  in 
was  by  him  appointed  Judge-ad vocate-generaj 
of  tlic  militia  of  the  State, 
vi 


Continuing  the  practice  of  liis  i)rofe-sion  in  Boston 
and  in  Salem,  with  such  interruptions  as  no  palriotii; 
citizen  could  honorably  avoid  during  the  live  troubled 
years  which  followed,  and  acting,  I'rom  November, 
18G3,  as  chairman  fii'st  of  the  City  Water  Committee, 
charged  with  jirocuring  an  act  lor  the  introduction  of 
a  watcr-sup[ily  for  Salem,  and  tlicii  of  the  Water 
Commission,  upon  which  devolved  the  duty  of  con- 
struction, JMr.  Phillips  in  ISiiG  accc[ited  overturi'S 
from  Kamehnmeha  V.  for  a  ])Osition  as  one  of  the 
lour  resi)onsible  ministers  of  his  privy  council,  and 
temporarily  left  the  United  States  lor  Honolulu. 
Under  the  Hawaiian  cijnsi itution,  modeled  hugely 
on  our  own,  he  acted,  throughout  his  residence  in 
Honolulu,  as  Attorney-general,  and  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  as  Jlinister  of  Foreign  Allhirs 
also.  At  times  he  added  to  these  trusts  that  of  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  and  very  generally  he  was  the  recog- 
nizee! head  of  the  Rijyal  (.tovernnient  in  the  House  of 
Nobles,  King's  Cabinet  and  Privy  Council.  He  was 
at  liberty  to  practice  in  the  coui'ts  of  law  in  can'<es  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  State  were  not  involved. 

A  ])osition  as  the  responsible  head  of  a  government 
like  this  is  not  without  ])ei-iiliar  dilllculties.  For  vi-n- 
sons  of  their  own,  England,  Fiance  ami  the  United 
States  had  seen  lit  to  recognize  the  Sandwich  Ishimls 
as  an  indc])endent  sovereignty.  But  with  a  sl.anding 
army  of  seventy  men,  it  w:is  no  mean  task  to  keep  the 
})eace  amongst  as  many  thousands  of  these  tawny, 
mercurial,  Malayo-Polynesian  sid)jects ;  to  suppress  tlie 
occasi(jnal  .-irmed  outbreaks  of  religious  fanaticism  or 
of  jealousy  of  ibreign  inlliicncc;  to  ni.'iintain  at  all 
times  the  dignity  and  sell'-rcspect  of  a  reigning  house 
under  a  form  of  governiiient,  nominall  \'  constitutional, 
in  which  the  elements  of  streiiL'ilh  were  wanting,  and, 
while  yieldiiig  all  thai  ronld  siileiy  be  granted  to 
Ibreign  commercial  and  diplouiatic  .agents  and  foreign 
missionaries,  to  see  to  it  that  none  of  theJn  secured 
concessions  injurious  to  rival  deiioini nations,  nation- 
alities or  interests,  or  to  the  SLate.  Ami  this  was  the 
task  which  confronted  I\lr.  Phillips  during  his  seven 
years'  residence  at  Honolulu.  >le  was  largely  instru- 
mental ill  the  reciproeily  negot ial ions  ol'  IStiT-UH,  in 
which  President  ( ii-ant  took  so  active  an  interest  as 
to  invite  him  to  a  |iri\ate  interview,  ;ind  wiiile  secur- 
ing to  the  jjcople  of  the  islands  a  measure  of  domes- 
tic tranipiillity  and  peace  which  made  life  and  prop- 
erty as  safe  there  as  in  any  portion  of  the  civilized 
world,  he  was  able  to  apply  to  their  Ibreign  allhirs 
the  good,  ol'l  Ameiii'an  doctrine  of  A\'asliingtoii's 
farewell  addre'ss, — "  I'l'iendly  relations  with  all  na- 
tions; entangling  alliances  with  none." 

Upon  the  chajige  of  dynasty  conseipient  U[)on  the 
death  of  Kamehameha  V.,  .Mr.  Phillips  returned  in 
187o  to  the  United  States  and  established  himself  at 
San  Francisco  as  Resident-Director  and  Solicitor  of 
tlie  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United 
States.  During  eight  years  spent  here  in  the  practice 
of  the  law  he  was  at  times  retained  as  the  ollicial  eouu- 
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scl  oftheState  Board  ofEailroad  Commissioners,  and 
tlie  California  State  Keports  show  that  he  appeared  in 
important  causes,  of  which  Estate  of  Jlincldcy,  oS  Cut., 
4'u,  dealing  in  a  radical  way  with  the  State  law  of 
charities,  is  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy.  In  ISSl  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  jirofession  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  residing  in  Danvers.  He  had  previ- 
ously married,  at  Haverliill,  Oct.  'i,  1871,  while  on  a 
tom])orary  absence  from  Honolulu,  ]Miss  Margaret  D., 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  James  H.  Duncan,  of  Haver- 
liill, a  lady  whose  ac(juaintauce  he  had  made  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  throughout  a  somewhat  varied 
career,  Mr.  rhillijjs  has  only  in  a  single  instance 
been  a  candidate  for  office  before  the  people,  and  in 
that  instance  the  office  was  a  professional  one.  Never 
slow  to  respond  to  the  calls  of  good  citizcnshij)  and 
good  neighborhood;  never  hesitating  to  show  his 
colors  in  any  exigency  where  the  public  has  a  right 
to  his  opinions,  he  remain.s  first,  last  and  always  a 
lawyer.  Coming  to  the  Essex  bar,  one  of  the  ablest 
in  the  country,  at  a  time  when  the  rough  hybits  of 
bluster  and  brow-beating  were  ])a.-ising  out  of  vogue, 
he  made  it  his  rule  to  a])peal  directly  and  with  em- 
phasis to  the  intelligence  and  convictions  of  jurors, 
and  to  the  sound,  legal  discrimination  of  ihe  Court, 
and  in  all  cases  to  treat  persons  whom  chanc  e  ])laccd 
in  his  power  on  the  witness-stand  with  the  considera- 
tion due  to  that  most  trying  and  unprotected  o1'  i)osi- 
lions.  The  thorough  i)reparation  which  was  insured 
to  every  cause  ciitrnsied  to  his  hands  left  nothing  to 
be  decided  by  chance  which  could  be  foreseen  and 
provided  for,  and  the  sagacity,  energy,  discretion  and 
nerve  which  he  displayed  in  his  chosen  calling  were 
not  slow  in  meeting  their  reward.  It  came  to  be  a 
rare  occurrence  during  his  jjractice  at  the  Essex  bar  to 
find  a  case  of  except i<jnal  magnitude  on  trial  from  any 
part  of  the  county  in  which  Jlr.  Philli])sdid  not  appear 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  Among  the  most  interest- 
ing fif  his  cases  may  be  noticed  JJonfon  and  Jjowell 
Railroad  Corporation  vs.  Salein  and  Lowell  Railroad 
Coiiipaiit/,  2  (Iraij,  1  ;  the  famous  ]xockj)ort  liijuor 
cjiso,  liroirn  (•.<.  Prrhins,  ct  ux.,  12  Cirai/,  Si);  and  a 
case  against  the  Sergeaiit-at-arms,  uj)on  writ  of  A«im.s 
corjiux,  Buruham  vn.  Morrisaey,  14  Gray,  22G,  whicli 
settled  the  con.stitutional  prerogative  of  the  House  of 
Eeprcsentalives,  in  matters  of  contempt. 

While  Att<^>rney-general  of  Massachusetts  Mr.  I'liil- 
lips  was  called  on  to  prepare  papers  for  the  removal, 
by  proces.s  of  address  to  the  Goveninr,  of  the  Hon. 
Edward  Greeley  Loring  from  the  office  of  Judge  of 
Probate  for  the  county  of  Suffolk:,  a  proceeding  which 
e.vcited  the  most  iutense  political  feeling  at  tlie  time, 
for  which  the  files  of  the  office  alforded  no  precedent, 
and  whii.h  did  more  than  any  other  single  event  to 
make  of  a  comparatively  unknown  lawyer,  John  Albion 
Andrew,  the  great  War  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
He  vioa  also  called  to  Lynn  by  a  threatening  deui- 
onstration  of  unemployed    workimii    durijig  tlie 


feverish  period  which  succeeded  the  financial  dis- 
asters of  1857,  and  l)y  his  firm  bearing  and  calm, 
persuasive  address  ilid  much  to  avert  the  grave  dis- 
orders which  seemed  to  be  inij)ending.  He  was  pres- 
ent, as  a  niember  of  the  Governor's  start',  at  the  great 
ConccH'd  muster  of  the  State  Jliliiia  in  October,  It'GO, 
and  seconded  in  every  way  the  efforls  then  making  to 
]iut  the  JMassachusetts  contingent  mi  a  war  footing. 
Not  many  months  later  he  found  an  oiijiortiinity  to 
])resent  the  sword  there  worn  to  a  citizen  of  Marble- 
head,  maj'ching,  in  command  of  a  company  of  his  jia- 
triotic  townsmen,  the  first  company  in  the  State  to 
res])ond  to  the  call  of  Governor  Andrew,' to  the  relief 
.of  the  capital  beleaguered  with  rampant  treason,  and 
it  received  no  stain  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Knott 
Martin. 

ilr.  riiillips  was  associated  with  ex-Governor  Clif- 
ford as  Commissiotier  of  ^Massachusetts  f'orthe  adjust- 
ment of  a  boundary  question  between  this  State  and 
Rhode  Island,  which  called  Jbr  the  intervention  of  the 
Attorney-(;ienci-al  ol'  the  United  States,  and  was  in 
\\'ashington  on  that  eiTand  in  tlie  closing  days  of  Jan- 
uary, 1801.  Li'oiiglit,  in  tliis  way,  in  daily  contact 
with  I\Ir.  Stanton,  at  a  time  \vlien  Mr.  lluehnnan's 
Cabinet  was  in  the  last  stages  of  disintegration,  the 
^Massachusetts  Commissif)ners  were  not  slow  to  divine; 
the  nature  of  tlie  susjiieions  which  dis'racted  liim, 
and  reported  confidentially  to  CrO\ei'nor  Andrew,  in 
the  f'ollo^^■ing  letter: 

M'AsiiiNcniN,  Wcdin'Sihiy  .tiiiniMiy  .'',0, 

DivAR.Sni: — In  an  interview  we  Inul  lo  nif.'Iil  Willi  tlic  Atlurrie,v-^!un- 
eral  of  llie  Uiiituil  Sliilcs,  wo  liavii  been  aullidiizril  lo  cxjiri'ss  In  yon, 
covjidcutitilli/ ,  liifj  intUvi'Ufid  opinion  tlnit  tlii'io  innninont,  il"  not  in- 
evitable peril  of  an  altaclv  upon  (lio  i.-ily  of  Wa-'liini^lon  lirtween  thc  ltli 
and  tlic  15th  of  Fel.rnary — with  a  \ie\v  to  Kurnie  tlie  ^ynlho]b  of  ^u\ei  n- 
meiil  and  the  poW'.T  iiii'l  pr-  Bti^o  of  possession  by  the  iraitoiH  wlio  are 
lilotting  llu'  ilissoliiliun  of  the  Lhiion. 

A\'e  have  bnt  a  moment  before  tlio  elosiiif^;  of  the  mail  to  ijay  to  yon,  in 
tliis  informal  way,  that  no  vigilance  .shooM  be  relaxed  for  MassacluisettH 
to  be  ready  at  any  moment,  and  upon  a  suiMen  emei  ;,'eney,  to  come  to 
tlie  succor  of  the  Federal  (iovernmeiit. 

TliiH  niay  be  an  iinnecesHary  precaution,  liut  \\*r  feel  Ituit  it  is  a  simple 
discharge  of  a  plain  duty  on  our  jiart  to  ;^iv(!  yon  this  intimation  after 
wliat  wo  liavu  heard  from  a  .soiuce  of  sneli  hinli  authority. 

In  great  haste,  we  are  v^'iy  truly  and  respeetfnlly  yonrs, 

John'  II.  t.^i.inuno. 
jSn:riii.\  II.  I'loi.rie.s. 

Gov.  .\.Niiiii:\v. 

Governor  Clallin,  in  his  tuMress  in  l)orie  Hall, 
February  1-1,  1871,  ticcepling  in  lielittll'  of  flic  Com- 
monwealth  the  Statue  of  Govei-iior  ^\ ndrcw,  siiys  it 
was  U])on  this  letter  that  action  was  taken,  Eel)ruary 
5,  18(31,  to  furnish  two  regiments  with  overcoats,  not 
a  comj)aiiy  in  the  State  l;i.iiig  then  n.'nd}'  I'or  niiirch- 
ing  orders,  ami  he  attriljutes  to  tins  cause  the  ;id- 
vanced  state  'jf  in'cjiaitil ion  which  eiitilih-d  our  troops, 
though  remote,  to  reach  W'tisliington  with  the  fore- 
most. 

Bred  among  the  Conscience  ^\'ltigs.  sn  called,  Mr. 
Phillips  became  a  Free  Soiier  from  the  sttirt  anil 
acted  with  tlnit  party  in  the  ntitional  ctimpaigns  of 
18-18  and  18.32.    In  lsr>(;]ie  represeiiled  his  ntitive 
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district  in  tlie  Tirst  national  Keiniblicaii  Convcntii)n 
which  sat  at  Philadeljiliia  ami  noniinated  Fieniont. 
Sabsequently  lie  served  as  ])redident  oFtlie  local  cam- 
piiigii  club,  which  met  weekly  at  Lyutle  Hall,  Salem, 
in  support  of  that  nomination,  and  in  1  S(-i4  he  sat  again 
intheKe]>ubiican  Gonveniion  which  named  Lincoln  for 
a  second  term.  In  1SS4  he  presided  at  a  county  dem- 
onstration in  Salein  in  su[)port  of  IJlaine  and  Loi^an. 
His  religious  aliiliations  have  been  with  the  Unitarian 
body,  with  such  advanced  leaders  of  thought  as  Ciian- 
ning,  Emerson  and  Parker.  ^Ir.  Phillips  holds  personal 
independence  above  sectarian  and  party  allegiance. 

NatiiaXIEL  Ward  was  born  in  Haverhill,  County 
ofSutTdk,  England,  in  1570.  Pie  was  the  sou  of  Ilev. 
John  Ward,  one  of  a  long  line  in  direct  descent  be- 
longing to  the  clerical  profession.  He  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1C03,  studied  law  in  the  Tem[)le  and 
after  extended  travels  on  the  continent,  began  his 
professional  practice.  He  soon,  however,  abandoned 
the  law,  and  studied  divinity,  finally  settling  as  a 
clergyman  in  Standon,  in  Hertfordshire.  As  early  as 
the  year  1029  he  secm.s  to  have  become  disaffected  to- 
wards ilie  English  Church.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  llie  records  of  a  meeting  of  the  "  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  Eng- 
land," lielil  in  London,  November  25,  lG2fJ  : 

"  Lastly,  upon  the  moconof  Mr.  Whyte,  to  the  cod 
that  this  business  might  bee  pceeded  in  wth  the  first 
inteneon,  wch  was  cheilly  the  glory  of  God  &  to  that 
purpose  that  their  meetings  might  bee  sanctylied  by 
the  prayers  of  .some  faithluU  ministers  resident  heere 
in  London,  whose  advice  wouUl  be  likewise  requisite 
upon  many  occa.-!ioiis,  the  Court  thought  litt  to  admitt 
into  the  freedome  of  this  company  Mr.  Jo  :  Archer  & 
Jlr.  Phillip  Nye,  ^linislers  heere  in  London,  wiio,  l;e- 
ing  lieere  psciit,  kindly  accepted  thereof:  also  Mr. 
Whyte  did  recomend  unto  ihc-m  Mr.  Nalliainell 
Ward,  of  Siandon." 

On  the  ]2tli  of  December,  1G.31,  he  was  ordered  to 
appear  before  Bishop  Laud  and  iinswer  the  charge  of 
non-conformity.  In  lOSo  he  was  forbidden  to  preach, 
ami  in  .\pril,  Ki.'tl,  sailed  for  New  l^ngland,  arri\  ing 
in  June.  He  wat  . •settled  at  om-e,  a-<  the  lir.Ht  minister 
of  Agawiini  (now  Ijisw  ich),  wiiii  Kev.  Thomas  I'arker, 
as  tile  teacher  or  a.-jsistanl.    In  he  resignetl,  on 

account  of  ill  health,  and  seems  after  that  tinu',  as 
long  as  he  renuiined  in  New  England,  to  have  been 
engaged,  more  or  le-s,  in  public  allairs,  U,t  the  de- 
tails of  which  his  early  education  in  tlic  law  had  spe- 
cially fitted  him.  Wiu/lirop's  Journal,  lirst  printed  in 
1700,  says  that  "  on  the  Gth  of  the  3d  month.  May, 
IC'jy,  the  Deputies  having  conceived  great  danger  to 
our  State  in  regard  that  our  magistrates, .for  want  of 
jKj.sitive  laws  in  many  cjuses,  might  proceed  according 
to  their  discretion,  it  was  agreed  that  some  men  shall 
be  appointed  to  frame  the  Ijody  ol' grounds  of  laws  in 
resemblance  to  a  Mii'jna  Ckarta,  which,  being  allowed 
by  some  of  the  ministers  and  the  General  Court, 
should  be  received  for  fundamental  laws." 


The  above  extract  does  not  appear  in  the  records  of 
the  court,  but  the  following  entry  is  I'ound  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  proceedings  of  the  above  date: 

■'  The  Governor  (John  Haynes),  l)eputy-goveriior 
(Richard  llellinghani),  >rolin  ^\'iIl^hrop  &  Tho  :  Dud- 
Icy,  Emj.,  are  deputed  by  thct  -ourt  to  nnikc  a  draught 
ol'such  lawes  as  they  shall  judge  nccdfull  for  the  well 
ordering  of  this  plantatittn,  &  to  jircscnt  the  same  to 
the  Court." 

On  the  2C>th  of  May,  ]Gl^i>,  nothing  having  been  yet 
accomplished  in  the  matter  of  the  laws,  the  records 
state  that  "  Tlie  Governor  (Henry  \''ane),  l>opuly- 
governor  (John  Winthrop),  I'lio :  Dutiley,  John 
Haynes,  Rich:  Bellingham,  Esq.,  I\rr.  Cotton,  Jlr. 
Peters  &  Mr.  Shepheard,  are  intreated  to  make  a 
draught  of  lawes  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  which 
may  be  the  I'undanientals  of  this  commonwealth,  &  to 
present  the  same  to  the  next  Gcnerali  Court." 

In  September,  IGoG,  j\Ir.  Cotton  reported  a  code  of 
laws,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  their  adoption.  Un- 
der the  date  of  ^larch  12,  lGo7-3S,  the  following  en- 
try appears  in  the  recorils  of  the  CJeneral  Court  : 

"  Eor  the  well  ordering  of  these  i)lantatioiis,  now  in 
the  beginning  thereol' it  having  been  found  by  the 
little  time  of  experience  we  have  here  had  that  the 
want  of  written  laws  have  put  the  court  into  many 
doubts  and  much  trouble  in  many  particular  cases, 
this  Court  hath  thcrerorc  (u-dcrcil  tliat  the  IVei-men  of 
every  town  (or  .some  part  thereof  cIiO'^lmi  by  the  rest) 
within  this  jurisdiction  shall  assemble  together  in 
their  several  towns  &  collect  the  heads  of  such  neces- 
sai-y  and  fundamental  laws  as  may  he  su.itablc  to  the 
times  ami  ]daces  where  God  by  hi.s  jirovidence  hath 
cast  us,  &  thehca(,ls  ol'  .such  laws  to  deliver  in  writ- 
ing to  the  (iovei'iior  for  the  time  lu  ing  before  the 
5th  d;iy  of  the  4lh  nioiilh,  called  June,  m/xt  to  the 
intent  that  the  same  Governor  together  willi  the  rest 
of  the  standingcounsell  &  Richard  IJellingham,  Esq., 
Mr.Bulkley.JIr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Peters  &  Mr.  Sheapard, 
elders  of  several  clitin;hes,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Waril,  Mr. 
William  Spencer  &  .Mr.  ^\'illianl  Hawthorne,  or  the 
major  pait  of  ihem,  may  upon  Ihe  snrs'cy  ol'  such 
heads  of  law  make  a  compendious  abridgement  of 
the  same  the  (ieiier.il  <  'uuii.in  aiHumn  next,  add- 
ing yet  to  the  same  or  delrael  ing  therefrom  what  in 
their  wisdoni  shall  seem  meet." 

Winthrop's  Journal  states  that  in  December,  1G41, 
"  The  Cieneral  Court  continued  three  weeks  and  es- 
tablished one  hundred  laws,  which  were  called  the 
Body  of  Liberties,  composed  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ward 
sometime  i)asL  at  Ipswich,  who  had  been  a  minister  in 
England,  and  formerI\  a  student  and  practiser  in  the 
course  of  the  Common  Law."  This  was  the  lirst 
code  of  laws  established  in  New  England,  and  was 
so  mingled  in  the  subsequent  codification  of  the  laws 
with  later  statutes,  that  (or  a  lon.g  period  its  precise 
provi^i(jns  were  unknown.  In  or  about  1823,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Francis  C.  Gray,  of  Boston,  found  in  the 
Boston  Athen;eum  a  inanuscriiit  of  sixty  [lagcs  which, 
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probably,  belonged  to  Elisha  Hutchinson,  who  died 
in  1717,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  Tliis 
manuscript  contained  a  copy  of  the  colonial  charter 
and  a  "  Coppie  of  the  Liberties  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  in  New  England."  This  "  Coppie"  contained 
one  hundred  distinct  articles  separated  by  black  lines, 
the  introductory  and  concluding  paragraphs  not  be- 
ing numbered.  Unlike  the  code,  which  Kev.  Mr. 
Cotton  prepared,  and  which  was  not  accepted,  it  did 
not  follow  closely  the  laws  of  Moses,  nor  did  it  cite 
Scripture  except  relating  to  punishments.  Cotton 
went  so  far  in  tliis  respect  as  to  add  to  the  juovision 
"that  the  Governor,  and  in  his  absence  the  Deputy 
Governor,  shall  have  power  to  send  out  warrants 
for  calling  the  General  Court  together,"  the  Scripture 
authority  contained  in  the  first  verse  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  chapter  of  Joshua,  "  And  Joshua  gathered  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel  to  Shcchem  and  called  for  the 
elders  of  Israel,  and  for  their  heads,  and  for  their 
judges,  and*lor  their  ollicers,  and  they  presented 
themselves  before  God." 

The  Body  of  Liberties  followed  the  Scriptures  so 
far  as  to  make  no  crimes  caj^ital,  not  made  so  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  some  of  these  were  omitted,  such  as 
heresy,  profaning  the  Lord's  Day,  reviling  magis- 
trates, etc.  As  the  author  of  this  code,  Nathaniel 
Ward,  a  resident  in  Esse.x  County,  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  New  Enghmd,  is  entitled  to  a  ]dace  in  this 
narrative. 

Od  the  13th  of  May,  1C40,  the  General  Court 
granted  him  si.K  hundred  acres  of  land  at  Pentucket 
(now  Haverhill),  which  he  sold  November  26,  I'J^G, 
to  John  Eaton.  In  1041  he  preachc<l  the  election 
sermon.  During  the  winter  of  1040-47  he  returned 
to  England,  and  w;is  settled  at  Shenfield,  iti  the 
county  of  Essex,  where  he  died  in  1G53.  His  son 
John,  borti  in  Haverhill,  England,  November  0,  lOdG, 
graduattd  at  Cambridge  in  1030,  and  was  settled  in 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  in  1045,  where  he  died  December 
27,  1C'J3. 

Mr.  Ward  was  an  author  of  some  notoriety,  if  not 
ri'I>ute  ill  other  fields  than  t hat  nf  law.  In  lOlS  he 
piUdi.shcd  a  luimorous  .satirical  addie.-sto  the  London 
tradesmen,  turned  jireachers,  entitlid  "  i\[ercinins 
Anti-MiMjIiunicus  on  the  Sini[)l(;  (."nblers  ]!oy,"  which 
wa.s  reprinted  in  Washington  in  1844.  On  the  30th 
of  June,  1G47,  lie  preached  a  sennon  before  the  House 
of  Comnioii.s,  which  wii.s  published,  and  in  the  same 
year  jjublished  "A  lieligious  Retreat  sounded  to  a 
Religious  Army."  In  1045  heitublished  "  The  hum- 
ble petitions,  .seriou.s  .suggestions  and  dutiful  expos- 
tulations of  some  freeholders  of  the  Easterne  Associ- 
ation to  the  high  and  low  rarliamcnt  of  England," 
and  in  IGOO  " Discoliiminium  a  Re[)ly  to  liounds  and 
Bfjnds."  But  the  work  by  which,  next  to  the  Bo'ly 
of  Libertie.-",  he  is  best  known,  is  a  quaint  political 
tract  satirizing  the  affairs  and  manners  of  the  IMassa- 
eliu.-ietts  Colony  and  the  fashionable  ladies  of  the  day, 
of  whi'  h  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the  title-page : 


"The  simjilo  Culiler  cif  A{rf2:aAMnn  in  America \\'illin{^  To  holp  inond 
his  iialivo  cuiiiitrv  UuiU'nlaMy  tuUeinl  liutli  in  tin!  uiijioi-  I.uiithcr  :iml 
Sulo  Willi  (ill  t  liB  lii^H'St  si  idius  lie  can  liiku 

Anil  as  willing  never  to  be  jiaid  fur  liid  work  hy  oUl  Enj^llsli  wontcil 
pay. 

It  is  liis  tiiule  to  jiatch  all  the  year  long  gratis. 

Therefore  /  pray  gciilleinen  keep  your  purse.s. 
liy  Tlieoilorc  de  la  Gnan! 
In  rebus  arduis  ac  teiuii  spe,  lortirjsiniu  ipiaeipie  cunfilia  tutisiinia 
sunt.  Cio. 

In  I'lnjlish. 

^^'hen  boots  and  shoes  are  tui  lie  up  to  the  lefts 
Coblers  must  thrust  tlieir  awies  up  to  the  hefts. 
This  is  no  time  to  fear  Apellis  i;ranim  : 
No  sutor  qiiideni  ultra  erejiiilam. 

l.iuiiion. 

Printed  by  J.  D.  &  K.T.  for  Sleplioii  D.iwtell  at  the  sigiio  of  the  Bible  in 
Topes  llea-J  Alley 
lr,i7." 

This  work,  though  printed  in  England  after  the  re- 
ttirii  t;f  ^tr.  ^Vard,  w;is  wi  ilten  in  Ni  w  Eiigltmd  in 
1G45.  A  careful  reprint  w;is  edited  by  D.ivid  i'lilsif'er, 
of  Boston,  in  1S47. 

TlioiilAS  B.^XCROFT  NinviiAi.i,. — ]\[r.  Newliall  was 
born  in  that  part  of  liynii  which  is  imw  tlie  town  of 
Lynnfield  October  2,  IS]].  He  is  a  lineal  descendant 
from  Thomas  Newhall,  tlie  liist  white  child  biirii  in 
Lynn,  and  a  son  of  Asa  T.  Newh;ill,  a  inoniinenl  :ind 
successful  i'arnier  and  magistrate. 

IMr.  Newhall  was  fitted  I'or  college  at  Aiidover  riiid 
Lynn  xVcademies,  and  graduated  litim  Bi'own  Univer- 
sity in  1832.  He  studied  law  in  ullires  iu  Dunvers 
and  Boston  and  at  the  Harvard  JjUW  ^ehotd,  tuid  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  March  term  dftheCdurt 
of  Common  Pleas,  1837,  and  early  in  tlie  following 
month  esttihlislieil  biniMlf  in  litisiness  in  Lynn,  lie 
soon  acquired  a  vei-y  sati.s factory  praeliee,  in  wliieli 
he  has  eontiiined  during  the  intervening  lifty  years, 
;ind  with  the  discharge  ol'  the  dtuies  uC  various  offices 
of  aptd)lic  and  jirivale  charticter  with  which  he  h;is 
been  honored,  his  life  has  been  active,  useful  and  hon- 
orable. In  1852  he  married  Jliss  Su.san  S.  Putnam, 
of  Salem,  and  he  hits  Iwd  children  suiviving — dames 
S  Newhall,  of  J>ynn,  and  Mrs.  C'tiroline  P.  Heath,  of 
Huston. 

\Vi  1,1.1  A  M  (  'kown  1  NMii  ici.u  lv\  im  ■ni-p  is  descended 
from  Jiiliii  iMidicntl,  who  came  t')  S:ilein  in  ]02.'-i  ;is 
Governor  of  the  Ctdony,  sent  out  by  the  Massachusetts 
Com[)any.  The  family  in  his  line  has,  during  the  two 
liiindretl  and  sixty  years  which  have  elapseel  since 
that  date,  always  livetl  in  Salem  ami  its  vicinity,  and 
most  of  the  time  on  the  farm  which  included  the 
homestead  of  the  Gcvernor.  John  lOudicolt  was  born 
in  Dorchester,  Dorsetshire,  I'highuid,  in  1588,  and 
intiriied  Anna  '.loner,  who  came  with  liini  to  New 
I  England.  She  died  in  1021),  leaving  no  children,  and 
Governor  Endicott  mitri-icd,  August  17th,  10.30,  Eliza- 
beth Gibson,  of  Cambridge,  England.  He  died  ]\Iarch 
15th,  1005,  and  his  children  were  John,  born  tibout 
1G32,  and  Zerubbabel,  born  in  10()5.  Zerubba- 
bel  itiarried  a  wife,  ilary,  who  died  in  l(j77,  and  he 
afterwards  married  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Rev.  Antijjas 
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Newman,  and  daiightcr  of  Governor  John  Winthrop. 
He  was  a  physician,  ami  lived  in  SaUni.  His  chil- 
dren, all  by  the  first  wife,  were  John,  born  ItJGT ; 
Samuel,  ICod ;  Zerubbabel,  10G4;  Benjamin,  1GC5 ; 
Mary,  IGUT ;  Joseph,  1672;  and  Sarah,  1G73.  Of 
these  children  Samuel  married  Hannah  Felton  about 
lo04,  and  had  John,  born  October  IS,  1GP5;  Samuel, 
August  30th,  1C)!)7;  Euth,  IGJ'O;  and  Hannah  1701. 
Of  these  Samuel,  who  was  christeju  j  at  f^ouili  Uan- 
vcrs,  September  30th,  171G,  alter  he  Lad  reached 
manhood,  married  his  cousiti,  Anna  Endicott,  Decem- 
ber 20th,  1711,  and  widow  Margaret  (Pratt)  Foster, 
February  11,  1724.  He  died  in  17GG,  and  was  buried 
in  the  family  burial-ground  at  Danvers.  His  chil- 
dren by  his  first  wile  were  John,  born  April  29th, 
1713;  Sarah,  September  19th,  1715;  Samuel,  March 
12,1717;  Sarah,  1719;  and  Robert,  1721.  By  his 
jecond  wife  he  had  Hannah  and  Ann,  twins,  born 
November,  1727;  Elias,  December,  172'J;  Joseph, 
February,  17ul ;  Lydia,  1704;  and  Ruth,  1734.  Of 
the  children  of  Samuel,  John  was  christened  at  South 
Danvers,  June  9th,  1717,  and  owned  and  occupied  the 
old  Governor  Endicott  farm.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Jacobs  May  18th,  1738,  and  died  in  1783.  His  children 
were  John,  born  in  1739;  Elizabeth,  ]  741 ;  William, 
1742;  and  Robert,  17.">(>.  Of  these,  Jnhu  was  chris- 
tened in  the  South  Church,  at  Danvers,  June  7rli. 
1741,  and  lived  on  the  old  Endicott  e.stale.  He  mar- 
ried Martha,  dauL'hter  of  Samuel  Putnam,  and  had 
the  following  children  :  Samuel,  born  in  .hme,  17G3; 
J'lhn,  January  13th,  17G5;  JNIoses,  March  ]9tli,  17G7; 
Ann,  January,  17G9;  Elizabeth,  August,  1771. ;  Jacob, 
1773;  3Iartha  and  Nathan,  twins,  September,  1775; 
Sarah,  September,  177S ;  Rebecca,  :\ray  20lh,  1780 ; 
William,  1782;  and  Timothy,  July  27,  1785.  Of  these, 
Samuel  was  ciiristened  in  the  South  Church,  at  Dan- 
vers, Novem!)cr  1st,  17G7,  and  was  in  early  life  a  ship- 
master. He  retired  from  the  sea  in  ISOo,  and,  mak- 
ing Salem  his  place  of  residence,  entered  actively  into 
mercantile  j)nrouits.  The  records  of  the  town  of 
Salem  show  that  he  was  prominent  in  town  afiiiirs, 
serving  both  as  .-dectman  and  Ivei'resetitiUive  in  the 
CJcneral  Court.  lie  married,  in  179J,  ICIizabelli,  j 
daughter  of  William  Putnam,  of  Sterling,  .M;lss.,  and 
with  his  brothers,  John  and  Moses,  owned  the  okl 
family  estate.  He  died  May  1st,  1828,  and  his  chil- 
dren were  Samuel,  born  March,  1795;  Eliza,  who 
married  Augustus  W.  Perry ;  .Martha,  who  married 
F.raneis  Peabody  ;  William  Putnam,  March  5th,  1S03 ; 
and  Clara,  who  married  George  Peabody.  Of  these, 
William  Putnam,  who  WiW  christened  in  tlie  North 
Church,  at  Salem,  March  13,  1803,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1822,  and  marrieil,  in  February,  1826, 'Mary, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Jacob  Crowninshield.  He  married 
again  in  December,  1841,  widow  Harriet  (French) 
Peabody.  His  children,  all  by  the  first  wife,  were 
William  Crowninshield,  born  in  Salem,  November 
V.Uh,  1820;  Mary  Crowninshield,  Februnry  4th,  1830, 
who  died  February  10,  1833;  George  Frederick,  Sep- 


tember 11th,  1832,  who  died  January  11th,  1833;  and 
Sarah  Rogers,  ]\Iarch  3d,  1838,  who  married  George 
Dexter,  of  Boston. 

Of  these  children  of  William  Putnam  Endicott, 
the  eldest,  AVilliam  Crowninshield  Endicott,  is  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  "He  was  reared  and  educated 
■  in  Salem,  surrounded  by  I'aiuilies  of  wealth  and  cul- 
ture, and  carrying;-  in  his  veins  a  share  of  the  best 
New  luigland  blood.  Indeecl,  few  idaecs  can  boast 
of  the  careful  training  of  youth  lor  which  Salem  has  al- 
ways been  distinguishe(J,  and  \\hi(.h  has  educated 
and  develo[)ed  that  school  of  cultivated  gentlemen  of 
which  ]Mr. Endicott  is  a  marked  example,  l  ie  was  fitted 
for  College  at  the  Salem  Latin  Sc1k)o1,  and  graduated 
at  Harvaril  in  1847.  No  man  e\'er  had  belter  ()ii[)or- 
tunities  for  the  study  of  his  chosen  profession,  the  law, 
than  were  afforded  to  him  in  the  office  of  Nathaniel 
J.  Lord,  of  Salem,  who  during  many  years  stood  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  Essex  Bar.  In  1850  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  at  Salem,  and  in  1833  associated 
himself  with  ,1.  \V.  I'eriy,  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1849.  It  was  not  long  before  his  abilities 
as  a  lawyer  were  recognized,  and  these  roiid)ined  with 
a  grace  of  deportment  and  dignity  of  cdiaracter  at- 
tracted and  held  a  large  and  constantly  increasing 
business. 

So  mark(,<l  was  his  proniinenee,  both  as  a  lawyer 
am]  a  man,  that  when  a  \acancy  occuri'ei]  on  the 
Bench  of  the  Sui)reme  Judirial  Court  in  1873,  (iov- 
crnor  ^V'iUi;lm  B.  Washburne  unhesitatingly  selected 
him  iVoin  tlir  jiolitical  parU'  ojiposed  to  his  own  lor 
an  ap[)oiutnient  to  tin."  vacant  seat.  ]  I e ''ontinui.'d  un 
the  bench  until  his  resignation  in  1>'.S2,  leaving  it 
after  a  service  of  nine  years,  to  the  regret  of  ineinliers 
of  the  bar  ami  his  ass(jciatcs,  ami  eaj'rying  with  liini 
the  aHection  and  esteem  of  both. 

In  1884  he  was  the  candi<l;ile  <d'  the  Democratic 
party  of  Massachu.^eUs  lor  (Joveriior,  and  in  1885, 
after  the  inauguration  of  Grover  CMeveland  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  appoinlt'ij  by  him  Sec- 
retary of  War,  a  position  which  he  still  holds  with 
honor  to  hiinsidf,  liis  nati\  e  State  and  to  the  nation. 
I  Mr.  Emlieott  married  f'ilen,  daughter  of  George 
Peal)Ody,  <;!'  Saleiu,  ami  has  iwo  children,  a  daughter 
Mary,  and  a  son,  William  C.  Endicott,  Jr. 

WiLMAM  H.  Nii.i;,s  was  born  in  Orford,  New 
Hampshire,  December  22,  1839,  and  is  the  son  of 
Samuel  W.  Niles  and  Eunice  (Newell)  Niles,  of  that 
town.  At  the  age  of  five  years  he  removed  to  South 
Reading  (now  W'akedeld),  and  afterwards  to  North 
Bridgewater  and  East  Bridgewatcr,  in  which  last 
place  lie  grew  into  manhood.  He  pursued  the  usual 
courses  of  study  in  the  common  schools  and  for  two 
years  was  a  private  ]ni[>d  under  the  care  of  Rev.  R. 
W.  Smith,  of  lOast  Bridgewater,  in  whose  family  he 
lived.  He  then  pursued  a  classical  course  in  the 
Providenc'c  Conference  Seminary,  at  Ea«t  Green wich, 
Rhode  Island,  and  left  that  institution  in  1861  to  take 
the  situation  of  principal  of  an  academy  in  Georgia. 
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He  remained  in  the  South  until  the  latter  part  of 
ISGo,  when  he  came  to  Boston  and  there  engaged  in 
mercantile  business.  He  not  long  after  began  the 
study  of  law  under  the  direction  of  Caleb  Bludget, 
now  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  i\[assac!uisetts, 
and  at  the  March  term  of  that  court,  at  Lowell,  in 
1S70,  he  was,  on  examination,  admitted  to  the  bar. 

He  at  once  opened  an  office  in  Lynn,  wliere  he  has 
since  pursued  a  succe.-sful  career.  In  iLirch,  187S, 
George  J.  Carr,  who  had  for  several  years  been  a  .stu- 
dent in  his  oiKce,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  became 
his  partner.  The  business  of  the  Hrm,  which  has  rap- 
idly increased  in  volume  and  importance,  is  a  general 
one,  embracing  all  brauches  of  the  law.  Mr.  Niles 
has  neither  held  nor  sought  nor  desired  public  ollice, 
but  has  confined  himself  assiduously  to  the  labors  of 
his  profession.  He  has  rendered  willing  service  on 
the  School  Board  of  Lynn,  believing  it  to  be  one 
which  every  good  citizen  should  render,  if  called 
upon,  and  one  rather  witliin  the  field  of  citizenship 
tlian  that  of  public  life,  lie  married,  on  tlie  I'Jth  of 
Scjiteniber,  ]8G5,  Harriet  A.,  dauglitcr  of  L.  D.  Day,  of 
Biistol,  Xew  Hampshire,  and  has  three  daughters, 
all  under  nineteen  years  of  age. 

Charles  Perkins  TnoMi-sox  is  descended  from 
John  Thompson,  who  came  to  Plymouth  in  the 
"  Ann,"  or  tlic  "Little  James,"  in  1G23.  lie  was  born 
in  Braiutree,  Mass.,  July  30,  1827,  and  was  educiitcd 
in  tlie  common  scliools  of  that  towji  and  in  the  Hol- 
lis  Institute,  which  was  establislied  in  Braiutree  in 
1S4'3  by  John  R.  Hollis,  and  discontinued  in  1SG5.  He 
studied  law  with  Benjamin  F.  Hallelt,  of  Boston,  and 
was  admitted  to  tiie  Suft'olk:  bar  in  the  spring  of 
1834.  Mr.  Hallett  was  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney from  lSo.'{  to  lSo7,  and  Jlr.  Thompson,  alter  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  was  employed  by  him  as  his 
second  assistant,  liis  son,  Henry  L.  Hallett,  now 
United  Stales  Commissioner,  acting  as  first  assistant. 
In  the  spring  of  1857  he  removed  to  Gloucester,  and 
has  since  continued  to  make  that  place  his  residence. 
In  1871  and  1872  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
HoiLse  of  Pwcpre.sentatives,  and  in  1874  was  chosen  a 
membtr  ol'  the  I'orlv-fnun li  Cnngress.  In  ISS  ),  on 
tlu- a|>piiinlmont  of  William  Sewall  ( lardner,  then  a 
justice  of  the  Stif>erior  Court,  to  a  seat  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  George  D.  llobinson  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Judge  Thompson  has  been  (or  many  yeais  active 
in  the  interests  of  tlie  Democratic  Jjarty,  and  in  1S8I 
was  tlic  candidate  of  that  party  for  Governor.  His 
warm  friends  are  far  from  being  confined,  however, 
to  tiiat  political  organization,  and  the  number  is  not 
small  of  those  who  were  only  restrained  by  the 
shackles  of  party  from  giving  him  their  siipj^ort,  and 
would  have  beeii  glad  to  welcome  him  :is  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State. 

JoHX  JAME.S  Marsh,'  of  Haverhill,  is  descended 
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from  an  old  family  of  that  place,  whose  members  are 
numerous  ;inil  widely  scattered. 

^J'he  ancestor,  George  ]\Iarsb,  came  from  iMigland 
in  1G3.3  to  Charlestown,  and  settled  in  Hinghani, 
Mas-i.  His  son,  Oncisiphorus,  settled  in  Haverhill 
in  1G72.  He  located  at  what,  was  Ioiil''  k'nown  as 
'' JMarsli's  Hill,"  a  mile  west  of  the  village,  in  ii'.'nleni 
times  Wingate's  Hill. 

In  1721,  John  Marsh,  son  of  Onesipborus,  was 
chosen  deacon  of  the  tiist  parish  eliiii'ch. 

David,  son  of  John,  was  chosen  deacon  in  1737, 
continuing  in  that  ofiice  till  his  death,  Nov.  2,  1777. 
About  1728  1  le  removed  IVoni  ]\l;irsh's  Hill  to  the 
village,  to  the  site  ailjoining  on  the  north,  the  Centre 
Church,  still  oecupiei.1  by  descendants.  David  ilarsh 
had  twelve  children,  who  lived  to  a  great  age.  The 
average  of  the  twelve  was  eighty-three  years,  and  the 
united  age  of  all  was  one  thousand.  They  were  all 
noted  for  industry,  tem])erance  and  frugality.  Two 
of  them,  Lydia  and  jVhigail  Marsh,  boin  in  1715  and 
1747  respectively  and  unnuirried,  gave,  in  1825,  a  lot 
of  land  on  the  n(jrlli  side  of  what  is  now  Winter 
Street,  for  the  IlaverluU  Academy. 

Nathaniel  JIarsh,  born  173'.t,  was  active  in  town  and 
military  allairs,  commanded  a  relief  company  wliicli 
marched  iVom  Haverhill  to  Stillwater  in  the  Bur- 
goyne  camjxiign,  was  chosen  in  1787  to  the  State  con- 
vention to  deliberate  on  the  Federal  Constilmion  and 
voted  yea  upon  the  question  of  its  ailnjttion.  He 
was  also  a  representative  in  the  Legislattire  in  17SG, 
1788,  1789,  17'J(),  171)7  and  1708. 

j\Ioses,  son  of  Daviil,  had  twehe  cliildi'en,  like  his 
father.  Two  of  his  sons,  l).t\i<l  and  John  ^larsh, 
were  ])artners  in  business  Ibr  nearly  fifty  years  in  a 
store  in  ^Merrimack  Street,  on  the  river  siile. 

There  they  manufactured  hand  cards  lor  carding 
\vool,  belbre  niaehines  i'or  that  pu r| lose,  il I'i ven  by 
water,  were  inlr(jiliieed  here.  Alter  their  introdnc- 
ticni,  and  during  the  second  war  with  IMigland,  they 
began  to  make  the  niaehines  also  ami  the  cards  with 
them.  It  is  sujiposeil  that  under  the  direction  of 
Abraham  Marland,  an  I'nglishman,  who  couin\enced 
woolen  ma nu lad m  i ng  in  .Vndover  as  early  as  18U7, 
the  brothers  Marsh  made  the  first  carding  machine 
used  in  this  pari  of  the  coujitry.  Subsequently  they 
sent  many  into  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  During 
their  long  career  it  has  been  said  that  the  examjjle  of 
David  aiul  John  JIai-sh  was  j)roverbial,  not  only  for 
the  fairness  of  Iheir  dealings  and  their  pronii)tne3s  to 
meet  all  obligations,  but  also  for  the  brothejly  kind- 
ness which  marked  theii-  intercourse  with  each  other. 

Samuel  jMarsh,  the  youngest  of  this  long-lived  and 
estinniblc  i'amily,  was  born  in  1786  and  died  in  1872, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  had  resided  many 
years  and  was  largely  engaged  in  important  transac- 
tions. He  was  heavily  interested  in  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  Improvement  Company,  ami  was  president 
of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Comparrv,  being 
succeeded    in   the   latter  position  by  his  nephew. 
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Xathauiel  ^Inrsh,  also  a  native  of  Haverhill.  I\Iarsh- 
fieUl,  now  a  thriving  town  in  AVood  County,  ^Viscon- 
sin,  preserves  the  name  and  marks  tlie  foresight  of 
Samuel  Marsh. 

Jolm  James  Marsh,  sou  of  John  ^NTar^h,  the  partner 
of  David,  was  born  at  Haverhill  'May  2,  1S20.  His 
early  education  was  received  in  its  schools  aud  at  the 
Haverhill  Academy.  lie  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  IS-il.  Of  his  seventy-six  classmates,  tlie 
largest  _  number  have  deceased.  Gardner  Greene 
Hubbard,  well-known  to  many  through  his  early  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  the  telephone, 
Henry  Elijah  Parker,  for  many  years  professor  of  the 
Latin  language  and  literature  at  Dartmouth,  Edward 
Keed,  sou  of  "Honest ".John  Eeed,  manj'^  years  in 
Congress  from  ^Massachusetts,  and  Edward  AVebster, 
sou  of  the  great  stateraan,  Daniel  Webster,  may  be 
mentioned,  the  first  three  still  surviving.  !Mr.  Marsh's 
law  studies  were  pursued  in  tlie  ofhccs  of  AllVcd 
Kittredge,  of  Haverhill,  and  Slossons  &  Schell,  of 
Xew  York  City,  and  at  the  Dane  Law  School,  Har- 
vard University.  In  184G,  he  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  in  Haverhill,  continuing  in  il  till 
about  1S72,  when  the  pressure  of  private  business 
caused  liim  to  relinquish  the  ])rofcssion.  L^jion  the 
cliange  from  a  town  to  a  city  government  ii\  1870, 
Mr.  ^larsh  consented  to  act  as  city  solicitor  in  tliat 
and  the  succeeding  year.  Otiicrwise  he  has  never 
lield  public  office.  During  (he  i>criod  of  Mr.  Marsh's 
active  practice,  he  had  many  students,  of  whom  may  be 
mentioned  John  James  Ingalls,  United  States  Senalur 
from  Kansas,  and  Addison  Brown,  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.  He  was  always  regardeil  a>  a 
sound,  energetic  lawyer  and  succos.sliil  jiraetitioiK  r. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Haverhill,  a  most 
deserving  charity,  established  'some  years  since  a 
home  upon  Kenoza  Avenue,  which  was  ill-adapted  to 
its  beneficent  purposes.  In  188^,  Mr.  Marsh  and  his 
.sister,  Mrs.  Ames,  erected  upon  the  lot  on  Main 
Street,  which  liad  been  previously  donated  to  the 
.sociiiy  by  tlu'Ui  and  their  cnu-slK.  Mrs.  iCelly,  a  sub- 
s(:iiitial  a:id  commodious  brii  k  buiUliiig,  wliicli,  uimn 
its  coiiij^letion,  was,  witli  sim]ilc  ccrcnionics,  uans- 
ferred  to  the  society,  lieing  in  memory  of  tlicir  de- 
ceased sister  it  is  known  as  the  "Elizabeth  Home." 

"Jolm  Marsh,"  as  he  is  known  in  Haverhill,  is  ac- 
tive in  his  liabits  and  .social  in  his  temijcranu'iit. 
Apparently  in  vigorous  health,  he  bids  fair  tn  rival  i 
the  remarkable  longevity  in  the  past,  of  the  laniily 
whose  most  conspicuous  representative  he  at  present 
is.  His  residence  is  on  Summer  Street,  and  he  is  fre. 
(jueiitiy  to  be  seen  driving  out  to  his  farwi  in  liie 
AS' est  J'arish,  on  the  shore  of  Crystal  Lake,  win  re  he 
takes  great  satisfaction  in  tlie  improvement  of  his 
acres,  and  tlie  breeding  and  nianagemenl  of  stock. 

CiiAKi.ivS  Johnson'  Noyks  is  a  lineal  ilcscendant 
of  Kev.  James  Noyes  (one  ol'  the  colony  which  settled 
at  Newbury  in  I0;J5),  preacher   and   scholar,  who 
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erected  what  is  now  knuwn  as  the  ''old  Noyes 
house,''  staiuling  a  short  distance  to  the  right  of  the 
upper  green,  not  far  from  the  Old  Town  Church  in 
old  Newbury.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  Parker 
Noyes,  who  was  born  Sejitember  2'),  1777,  at  Haver- 
lull,  Mass.,  and  died  in  1848.  Parker  Noyes  mari-ied 
Mary  Fifield,  who  was  burn  at  Ifojikinton,  N.  H.,  in 
1780,  and  died  in  ISKi.  Tlicy  lived  lor  a  time  at 
Canaan,  N.  11.,  where  Johnson  Noyes,  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born,  January  23,  180S. 
Johnson  Noyes,  while  a  young  man,  moved  to  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  having  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade, 
and  was  married  to  Sally  liriclcctt,  daughter  ol'  John 
and  Abigail  Brickett,  on  llie  10th  of  October,  LS;J3. 
They  settled  at  what  was  known  as  the  North  Parish, 
in  Haverhill,  where  he  carried  on  a  country  store  and 
manufactured  shoes  to  a  limited  extent.  Here  one  of 
four  chiKlrcn,  Sjieaker  Noyes,  was  born,  August 
7,  1841,  and  lived  until  about  nine  years  of  age,  wbeu 
his  parents  moved  into  the  main  village,  llieu  a  thriv- 
ing town,  now  a  city  of  tweiity-four  thousand  people. 
John  Brickett  was  born  at  Newbury,  Mass,  in  1702, 
and  his  wife  at  Haverhill,  in  17G3.  The  Ibrmer  died 
December  27,  184r),  ;ind  the  latter  in  the  March 
previous,  eacli  at  the  I'ipe  age  of  eighty-five  years. 

The  other  idiildrcn  of  .lohnson  Noyes  were  Ann 
Au;.'nbta,  w  Iio  died  A\beii  a  mere  infant;  Sarali  I!., 
who  was  born  Decendjcr  10,  1834,  and  died  i\lay  20, 
1SG2;  and  Elizabeth  C,  who  was  born  Decemlier  23, 
1845,  and  died  Jlay  T),  1870.  After  moving  to  the 
village  S)ieaker  Noyes  attended  the  schools  and 
ptissed  through  all  tlie  various  grades,  graduating  at 
the  Ilavcrliill  Academy  in  1  StlO,  the  valcd ictoi  iaii  anil 
president  of  his  class.  And  wlicn,  aflerwaiil,  tin 
alumni  association  was  Ibrined,  he  l.icraine  its  lirst 
president  and  held  the  oilice  five  years,  linally  dcrlin- 
ing  il  re-election.  He  was  twice  the  class  orator  ;ind 
chairman  of  its  senior  catalogiu'  c<iinnii(tce.  lie  was 
adniitted  to  the  bar  al  ( 'anibiidge,  ^lass.,  and  licgan 
j)raetice  simultaneously  in  Boston  and  Haverhill  in 
1SG4.  The  extent  of  his  Essex  practice  soon  necessi- 
tated the  discouliniianre  of  his  lioston  oilice.  In  the 
second  Lincoln  cainpaign,  that  of  I8r>l.  Mr.  Noyes 
was  made  president  oftlic  Lincoln  Chdi  of  liaver- 
liill,  an  orgiinizalion  coniijosed  ol'  leading  business 
men  and  citizens,  and  on  the  asstissination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  lie  was  selected  to  deliver  the  memorial 
ortition  before  the  city  tiuthorities.  In  the  fall  elec- 
I  tion  of  18G')  -Mr.  N^oyes  was  elected  a  im  inber  of  the 
House  (jf  Ivcprcscntati  vcs  of  18GG,  in  which  lie  Served 
on  the  coinmittee  on  the  judiciary.  I)ecliniiig  ii  re- 
election to  the  House,  he  accepted  a  nomination  from 
the  citizens  of  Haverhill  as  candidate  for  the  Senate, 
anil  was  elected  in  a  triauguhir  contest,  in  wliiidi 
George  S.  Men-ill,  of  Lawrenct^,  and  Moses  V.  Stevens 
were  competitors. 

Tn  the  Senate  Mr.  Noyes  served  on  the  coinmittee 
on  education,  library  (being  chairman),  and  on  the 
joint  sjicciti!  cominilti;e  (/ii  ainenilnienls  to  the  Con- 
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stitiition.  At  the  close  of  the  session  he  declined 
further  political  honors  and  devoted  himself  to  his 
profession.  He  again  opened  an  office  in  Boston  and 
carried  on  a  successful  practice  in  the  two  counties 
until  the  business  in  Jjoston  required  his  whole  time. 
In  1S72  he  located  his  family  in  South  Boston,  where 
he  has  since  continued  to  reside. 

In  lS7o  he  again  entered  the  field  of  politics  by  ac- 
cepting a  nomination  for  Eepresentali ve,  and  was 
elected,  thus  re-entering  the  House  in  1877.  He 
served  that  year  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
mercantile  aflairs  and  on  the  committee  on  Iloosac 
Tunnel  and  Troy  and  Greenfield  Hailroad.  Ee- 
elected  in  1S78,  he  served  as  cliairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  harbors  and  Hoosac  Tunnel.  In  the 
House  of  1S7'J  Mr.  Xoyes  was  a  prominent  candidate 
for  Speaker,  but  was  defeated  by  ^Ir.  Levi  C.  ^Vade, 
who  received  the  caucus  nomination  and  consequently 
an  election.  Mr.  Noyes  was  made  chairman  of  the 
connnittee  on  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  as 
such  took  charge  of  and  secured  the  ad(i[)tion  in  the 
House  of  a  number  of  important  amcndmLnts.,  Re- 
turning 10  the  House  of  ISSO,  3Ir.  Noyes  was  elected 
Speaker  over  a  number  of  competitors  on  the  fourth 
ballot,  receiving  one  liundred  and  twenty-one  votes. 
Chosen  to  the  House  again  the  following  antumii,  he 
Wiis  elected  Speaker  by  a  practically  unanimous  vole. 
He  was  also  again  ek-cted,  and  was  S])eakcr  in  the 
House  of  18.82. 

In  the  following  summer,  when  it  became  known 
thatGovernor  Long  would  decline  a  renominatiou,  ]\[r. 
Noyes'  name  was  at  once  taken  u])  by  the  press  as 
one  in  every  way  suitable  for  the  head  of  the  ticket, 
and  friends  from  all  i>arts  of  the  Slate  urged  him 
to  coiitest  the  nomination.  After  considering  the 
matter  some  time  he  d.-clined,  however,  to  allow  the 
use  of  his  name  in  this  connection.  Had  he  gone 
into  the  convention  as  a  candidate,  the  outcome 
would  have  been  very  difierent,  with  the  jirobabilitics 
largely  in  favor  of  the  nomination  coming  to  him.  As 
it  was,  he  received  next  to  the  largest  vote  for  the 
Lieuteiuinl-Govemorship.  In  the  campaign  of  ISS;! 
he  received  the  unanimous  nominatidii  for  llie  Gov- 
ernor's Council  from  the  Kepuljlican  Convention  of 
the  Fourth  Council  or  Di.strict,  and,  although  tiic  dis- 
trict was  Democratic,  received  a  very  large  vote. 

He  now  sought  retirement  from  active  politics,  de- 
termining to  ilevote  himsell'  to  the  lalxn' of  his  ])ro- 
fession  and  the  care  of  liis  growing  ])rivate  interests. 
He  was  soon  after  appointed  as  s[)ecial  justice  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  South 
]}oston  District,  which  position  he  has  continued  to 
hold.  In  188G,  how-evcr,  lie  was  again  induced* to  Ijc- 
corne  a  candidate  for  the  House,  and  tlioiigii  tin;  dis- 
trict was  more  than  doubtful,  won  llie  election,  lie 
at  once  began  an  active  campaign  for  the  Speakershij), 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  other  candidates  and  tlie 
cjnstcrnation  of  their  friends,  won  ii])0)i  the  first 
ballot. 


Mr.  Noyes  is  a  moinl)er  of  the  Order  of  Odd  Fid- 
lows,  and  has  long  been  active  therein,  having  ]iassi'd 
the  chairs  respectively  of  tlie  subordinate  lodge  and 
the  encampment.  He  is  also  an  active  member  of  the 
Jlasonic  fraternity.  He  is  a  memlicr  of  Adcljilii 
Lodge,  and  one  of  its  Past  j\Listers  ;  a  mf,'nil)er  o\'  St. 
Mattliew's  lloyal  Arch  Chapter;  a  member  of  St. 
Omer  Conniiandery,  Kniulits  Templar,  and  one  of  its 
Past  Coiumanders  ;  a  nicml.icr  of  Lafayette  Ixidge  of 
Perfection  ;  a  mendjer  of  tlic  Giles  V.  Yates  Council, 
Princes  of  Jerusalem  ;  a  mcmljer  of  Mount  Olivet 
Chapter  Hose  Cr(.)ix,  and  a  member  of  iMassacluisetts 
Consistory.  He  has  also  taken  the  council  degrees  in 
Boston  Council,  but  has  never  taken  membership. 
He  was  also  tor  a  time  a  member  of  the  Natiimal 
Lancers  and  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Com])any.  Mr.  Noyes  is  connected  with  the  directory 
of  a  number  of  business  corporations,  in  two  of  which 
he  is  president.  In  his  j-eligious  alliliations  Mr. 
Noyes  is  Unitarian,  ami  has  at  times  been  i|nilo  ac- 
tive in  chui-cli  and  Sunday-seliool  wurk.  In  ]iolilies 
he  has  taken  an  active  part  on  the  stump  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  in  different  parts  of  the  counti-y,  and 
in  the  Garfield  campaign  of  isyij  he  spent  si.K  wet;l<s 
speaking  for  the  licpnbliean  cause  Ihrouglniut  the 
Stales  of  North  Cai'olina  antl  Florida. 

As  a  speaker,  "Mr.  Noyes  is  lliient  in  utterance, 
easy  and  graceful  in  manner  and  renin rlcably  apt  in 
his  choice  of  words.  His  men;ioi'ial  address  at  Wor- 
cester on  Sunday  evening,  May  2S,  1S82,  was  a  (in- 
ished  productidn,  and  was  listened  tn  by  an  audience 
that  packed  Mt'clianics'  1  lall  to  its'ilnmst  capacity. 
It  was  pul.iHslied  in  the  Worrcster  (In-clte  of  tlie  I'ol- 
lowing  evening,  and  widely  (pioled  by  the  ])ress  of 
the  State.  His  off-hand  efforts  are  always  ajtpro- 
j)riate  to  tlie  occasion  and  exceedingly  felieitous. 

As  a  jn'esiding  olliVei',  Mr.  No}'e's  lias  lew  equals 
and  no  superiois.  His  line  presimce  and  <piiet  dignity 
of  manner  awe  and  hold  in  check  all  tiirf)ulent  dein- 
oustrations,  while  his  unfailing  courlesy  is  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  all.  Gifted  with  keenness  of  vision 
and  a  readiness  of  a])i>reliensic)n,  any  movement  made 
by  a  meUibcr  lo  get  the  floor  is  iinniedialely  recog- 
nized, while  a  motion  coming  from  any  jmrt  of  the 
House  is  caught  at  once  and  clearly  staled  to  that 
l)ody.  Added  to  these  qualifications  is  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  law,  which  makes  him  at 
all  times  (he  master  ol  lhe  situation.  No  attempt  at 
resorting  the  most  bewildering  of  parliamentary 
tactics  can  disturb  his  equanimity,  or  make  him  for  a 
moment  lose  sight  of  the  |)oinl  in  haml;  Init,  (lirough 
all  the  intricacies  of  motions  and  amendmenls  and 
counter-motions,  the  debate  is  kept  under  rigid  C(jn- 
trol,  and  the  final  dis[)osition  <jf  the  question  so  elear 
and  just  that  from  the  decisions  of  the  chair  there  is 
no  appeal. 

To  those  who  have  come  in  contact  with  Jfr.  Noyes 
there  is  no  dilliculty  in  discerning  the  occasion  of  his 
pojiularity.     He  possesses  in  a  high  degree  that 
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strong  personal  magnetism  that  at  once  draws  one  ti) 
him,  while  there  is  a  sincerity  and  covdiaiitj-  mani- 
fested by  him  that  makes  the  bonds  of  friendship 
enduring.  Easily  approachable,  genial  and  sun- 
shiny by  nature,  he  makes  a  most  delightful  com- 
panion, and  his  personal  popularity  is  verj*  great. 

In  18(34  Mr,  Noyes  was  married  to  Miss  Emily 
■Wells,  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  Col.  Jacob  C. 
Wells,  a  well-known  and  successful  merchant  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 0.  They  have  three  children.  The  eldest, 
Miss  Fannie  C.  Xoyes,  is  a  young  lady  of  rare  artistic 
talent,  and  is  now  studying  in  Paris  as  an  animal 
painter;  the  second,  ^Ir.  Harry  R.  Noj'es,  hulds  a 
fine  position  with  a  well-known  lirm  of  stock  brokers; 
and  the  youngest,  Mi.ss  Gracie  L.,  is  still  in  school. 

Makcus  ]\Iorton'  is  the  son  of  Marcus  and  Char- 
lotte (  Hodges)  Morton  and  was  born  in  Taunton,  Jlass., 
April  S,  1819-  His  father  was  born  in  Freetown,  ]\Iass., 
in  17S4,  and, graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1S04. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  from  his«/»ia  viattr 
in  1820,  and  from  Harv;ird  University  in  1S40.  In 
1825  he  was  a|)pointed  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  and  continued  on  the  bench  until  1840, 
when  he  resigned  to  assume  the  duties  of  Covernor  of 
the  conunonwealth,  which  ollice  he  held  during  that 
year  and  again  in  1S43.  He  died  in  18G4.  The  father  of 
Gt)vernor  Morton  was  Nathaniel  Morton,  of  Freetown, 
bom  in  17o",  who  married  in  1782,  Mary  Cary,  of 
Bridgewater.  The  father  of  Xathaiiiel  was  Nathan- 
iel, born  in  1723,  who  married  in  1749,  Martha  Tu[)- 
per.  The  father  of  the  last  Nathaniel  was  Nathaniel 
of  Plymouth,  born  in  109.5,  who  married,  in  1720,  lle- 
becca,  widow  of  ^loidecai  ICllis,  and  daughter  of 
Thom;is  Clark,  of  Plymoutli.  The  father  of  the  last 
Nathaniel  was  Eleazer,  of  Ply)nouth,  who  married  in 
1693,  Ptebecca  Jfarshall,  of  ijoston.  The  father  of 
Eleazer  was  Ejjhraim,  of  Ptynioulh,  born  in  1(12."), 
who  married,  in  1044,  Ann  Cooper.  The  father  of 
Ephraim  "was  George,  of  I'lymouth,  who  married  in 
Leyden,  in  1G12,  Julian,  daughter  of  Alexander  Car- 
[lenler.  of  A\'rentli:im,  ICngland,  and  came  to  I'lym- 
outh in  the  "  .\nn"'  in  li'.2;!.  Another  son  of  Cirmgr 
Morton,  and  a  brother  of  J^plnaim,  was  NiLtliaiiiil 
Morton,  tlie  secretary  for  many  years  of  the  Plymouth 
colony  and  tlie  author  of  "New  England's  I\lenio- 
rial." 

Thomas  Clark,  whose  daughter,  Kebecca,  married 
^lordecai  Ellis  and  afterwards  Nathaniel  Morton  above 
mentioned,  married  three  wives,  and  Rebecca  was  the 
daughter  of  the  third  wife,  born  in  1098.  The  father  of 
Thomas  Clark  was  James,  born  in  1037,  Avho  marrieil  in 
1C57,  Abigail,  daughter  ofPiCV.  .John  Lathrop,  of  liarn- 
stable.  The  father  of  James  was  Thonias,  of  Ilymouth, 
apa.s.'sengerin  the  "Ann"  in  1023,  who  married  before 
1634,  Su.sanna,  daughter  of  widow  Mary  Ring,  and  in 
1C04  widow  Alice  Nichols,  of  Boston,  and  daughter 
of  Richard  Hal  let.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this 
branch  of  the  ^lorton  family  is  descended  from  two 
of  wliat  are  called  the  "  First  Comers  "  of  Plymoutli. 


The  gravestone  of  Tliomas  Clark,  one  of  these,  is  still 
standing  on  Burial  Hill,  in  Plymouth. 

Marcus  Morton,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  litted 
for  college  at  the  Bristol  County  Academy,  in  Taunton, 
then  under  the  charge  of  Frederick  Gratis,  a  graduate 
of  Brown  University,  in  ISKi,  and  a  I'ecipient  of  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Harvard  in  1820.  He 
graduated  at  13rown  Univorsitv  in  1888,  and  after 
having  studied  two  years  in  D  ine  Law  School,  at 
Cambridge,  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
from  Harvard,  in  1840.  After  studying  an{)ther  year 
in  the  law  ollice  of  Sprague  &  Gray  he  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  Suffolk  County  in  1841.  He  practiced 
law  in  Boston  until  1848,  living  in  Boston  until  ISfiO, 
and  then  removing  to  Andover,  in  which  place  lie  has 
since  held  his  residence.  In  1853  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  from  Andover,  and  in 
1858,  represented  that  tnwnin  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. On  the  establishment  til'  the  [-Superior  Court, 
in  1859,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  J^auks,  one  of 
its  justices,  with  Charles  Allen,  of  Worcester,  as  chief 
justice,  and  Julius  Rockwell,  of  Leno.x ;  Otis  Phillip 
Lord,  of  Salem  ;  Seth  Ames,  of  Lowell ;  Ezra  Wil- 
kinson, of  Dcdham;  Henry  Vo.-3e,  of  Springfield; 
Thomas  Russell  and  .Tolin  Phelps  Putnam,  of  Boston  ; 
and  Lincoln  Flagg  Bi'lghani,  of  New  Bedford,  as  his 
associates.  In  1809  two  vacancies  occurred  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  .ludicial  Court,  in  consequence 
of  the  resignation  of  VAiquqv.qy  Rockwood  Hoar  and 
Dwight  l'\jsl('r,  wliicli  were  filled  by  Guvn-nor  Clallin 
by  the  ap]iointment  of  .ludgu  Ames,  who  had  li-ft  the 
Suijreme  bench  in  1807,  and  hy  the  [iroiuolion  of 
Judge  jMorton. 

In  1882  Horat^e  Gr.'iy,  of' Boston,  ^vllo  hml  occupied 
a  seat  as  associate  justice  of  the  Su|ii-eme  Couit  IVom 
1804  to  1873,  and  since  1873  as  chief  justice ;  he  re- 
signed the  latter  fillici;  on  his  appoindnent  as  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  United 
States,  and  Judge  Morton  was  ai)poiiited  by  (Jovernor 
Long  to  fill  the  v  acancy.  In  18/0  he  received  the  <le- 
gree  of  LL.D.  from  his  abnu  wafer,  and  in  1882  from 
llurvanl. 

.Judge  Morton  still  uccnpies  his  se.it  as  chief  justice 
and,  in  the  perforniain'.e  of  his  duties,  upholds  and 
maintains  the  high  character  for  which  the  Sufireme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  always  been  dis- 
tinguished. 

Wil>LiAiir  W.  Stouy,  son  of  Joscjdi  Story,  was 
born  in  Salem,  February  12,  18]  9,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1838.  ilo  also  graduated  trom  the  Dane 
Law  School  at  Cambridge,  in  1840,  but  soon  gave  u[) 
the  profession  and  devoted  himself  to  sculpture,  in 
.  wdiicdi  he  has  won  an  enviable  distinction.  Among 
his  best  known  work's  are  the  statue  of  Edward  Ever- 
ett, in  the  Boston  Public  Garden,  and  the  statue  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  at  the  west  front  of  the  Cap- 
itol in  Washington. 

Edcaii  T.  Sherman  was  born  in  Weathcrslield, 
Vermont,  November  28,  1834,  and  is  descended  from 
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an  early  Xew  England  settler,  bearing  that  name. 
He  wsLi  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
town,  ;;nd  in  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Springfield,  Vt- 
In  hi.*  earliest  manhood  he  taught  four  years  in  the 
Academy  at  Harwich,  .Mass.,  and  in  1853  went  to  Law- 
rence, where,  in  tlie  next  year  lie  began  the  .study  of  law- 
In  I808  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Essex  Co.,  and 
soon  after  took  the  jiosition  of  clerk  of  the  police  court 
of  Lawrence,  whicli,  after  two  years,  he  resigned  to  be- 
come a  partner  of  Daniel  Saunders,  of  Lawrence,  in 
the  active  practice  of  law.  During  his  six  years' 
connection  with  Mr.  Saunders  he  enlisted  in  18G2  in 
the  Forty-eighth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Port  Hudson  was  breveted  major,  for 
bravery  in  the  field.  Having  served  out  his  time  he 
again  went  to  the  front  as  captain  in  the  Sixth  Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment,  and  served  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  His  active  military  career  was  supplemented 
after  the  ^ar  by  his  appointment  as  chief  of  the  di- 
vision staff  and  a.^sistant  adjutant-general  on  the  staff 
of  General  Benjamin  E.  Butler,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  State  militia,  and  he  held  that.]H,sition 
until  1876. 

After  the  war  he  entered  into  a  law  ]iartnership  of 
short  duration  with  John  K.  Tarbox,  who  had  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  18()0,  and  who  had  subsequently, 
as  well  as  Colonel  Sherman,  seen  service  in  the  field, 
lu  I860-66  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  llcpre- 
Hentatives,  and  in  1808  was  chosen  district  attorney  for 
the  Eastern  District,  which  included  the  towns  of 
Essex  County.  To  this  olHce  he  was  chosen  for  five 
successive  terms,  of  three  years  each,  and  resigned  in 
Decendjcr,  1882,  to  assume  the  duties  of  Attorney- 
general,  to  which  he  had  been  chosen  as  the  candidate 
of  the  Republican  party  at  the  November  electio)i. 

He  was  rechosen  Attorney-general  in  1883,  '84,  '85, 
'86,  '87,  and  was,  on  the  14th  of  September  of  the  pre- 
sent j'ear,  nominated  by  Governor  Ames  to  lill  the 
vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  caused  by 
the  promotion  of  ^farcus  Perrin  Knowlton  to  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  to  fill  the  va- 
i-aM<-y  c:iu>ed  by  the  n^ignation  of  William  Scwall 
Gardner.  IK-fore  the  ])nblicalion  <jf  this  sketili  the 
nomination  of  (.'olotiel  Shernjan  will  be  conlinned, 
and  he  will  be  in  full  jiossessioti  of  his  judicial  office. 
In  1884  he  received  from  Dartmouth  College  an  hon- 
orary degree  of  blaster  of  Arts,  but  neither  occupies 
nor  seeks  public  positions  outside  of  the  professional 
field  in  wliich  he  has  labored  /'aithfully,  and  is  now 
reafdrig  his  harvest. 

Lr.v'oi^N  I"/,A<;(;  I>I'.^(iII.\.^^,  was  born  October  4, 
1811),  in  that  part  of  Cambridge  called  the  "  Port." 
He  wa.s  the  son  of  Lincoln  Brigham  and  Jjicy 
(Forbes;  Brigham,  the  daughter  of  Elisha  and  Hannah 
(Flagg)  Forbes,  of  Weatboro,  Alassachusetts.  The 
first  American  ancestor  of  the  Brigham  family  was 
Thornas  Brigharn,  wlio  came  to  New  ICngland  in  1G35, 
and  settled  in  Cambridge,  where  he  died  in  lll53. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch,  after  leaving  the  public 


I  schools  of  his  native  town,  entered  the  counting-room 
I  of  Samuel  Austin,  of  Boston,  with  a  view  to  a  com- 
j  mercial  life.  His  plans  in  this  direction  were,  how- 
ever, after  two  or  three  years  abandoned,  and  he  fitted 
for  college  under  the  care  of  Rev.  David  Peabody, 
the  husband  of  liis  eldest  sister,  and  al'terwards  Pro- 
fessor of  Bdles-Leftera  and  Rhetoric  in  Dartmouth 
College,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1842.  In 
1844  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  as  a  gi'aduate 
of  the  Dane  Law  ScIkjmI,  at  Ciimbridgo,  and  in  LS83 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  LI^.D.  iVoni  his 
Ahna-Mafer.  He  finished  his  law  studies  at  New 
Bedford,  in  the  office  of  Clitford  &  Colby,  a  law  firm 
composed  of  John  H.  Clitford,  afterward  attorney- 
general  and  Governor  of  the  coinmo!iwealth,  and  Har- 
rison G.  O.  Colby,  who,  while  ]\Ir.  Brigham  was  a 
student  in  the  ollice,  was  aiipointed  by  Governor 
George  N.  Briggs,  a  justice  on  the  bench  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court,  and  who  resigned  in  1>!47,  and  died 
in  1853.  j\rr.  15righani  was  admitted  to  the  15ristol 
county  bar  in  June,  lS-15,  ami  alter  the  apijointment 
of  Mr.  Colby  to  the  liencb,  became  in  July  of  that 
year  a  partner  of  ]\Ir.  Clillbrd.  In  1853  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  j\Ir.  Clidiird,  tlie:i  Govei'nor,  district-at- 
torney of  the  southern  district  of  ]\Iassachusetts,  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Bristol,  BiiriistaliU',  Nantucket 
and  Dukes  county.  In  185(3  the  olHce  becoming 
elective  by  a  recent  law,  he  was  chosen  attorney  by 
the  people  of  tlie  district,  and  held  the  oHice  until  he 
was  apjiointcd  by  Governor  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  to  a 
seat  on  the  bench  of  the  su|)crior  court,  then  first 
established.  Judge  Seth  Ames,  chief-justice  of  that 
court,  was  appointed  in  18()!)  by  Governor  AVilliam 
Claflin,  a  justice  of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  and 
Judge  Brigham  was  j)romoted  to  the  seat  of  chief- 
justice,  which  he  has  since  up  to  this  time  held. 

Judge  Brigliain  miirried  (^ctoljcr  20,  1847,  Eliza 
Endicott,  daughter  ol'  Thomas  Swain,  of  New  ISedlbrd, 
and  has  four  sons,  one  of  whom,  Clillbrd  Brigham,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  1880,  lives  in  Salem,  and  as  a 
partner  of  George  l>urnham  Ives,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard ill  lS7ii,  is  eng.'i'ji'd  in  tlie  prai'lice  of  law  in 
Salem  and  J!oston.  Dui'iiig  the  ri'sideiice  of  .ludgo 
Brigharn  in  New  Bedford,  whicli  terminated  in  IStiO, 
he  was  interested  in  inilitary  atl'airs,  and  for  a  time 
was  the  edicient  and  jiopular  commander  of  the  New 
Bedford  Light  Infantry,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
respectable  volunteer  companies  in  the  State.  In 
1860  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  in  18GG  to  Salem, 
which  jilace  he  has  since  made  his  residence.  From 
the  exacting  labors  of  his  ollicial  station  he  turns  to 
music  for  his  chief  relaxation,  and  in  whatever  social 
circle  he  has  lived  he  lias  done  much  to  cultivate  and 
refine  its  musical  tastes.  As  a  judge  he  has  won  not 
only  the  esteem,  but  the  all'ection  also  of  the  meni- 
i)ers  of  the  bar,  and  as  a  man  he  is  universally  be- 
loved. 

Samuel  Swi^tt  was  born  in  Newburyport  June  9, 
1782.    He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Barnard  and 
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Charlotte  (Bourue)  Swett,  and  ciitereJ  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  17P(i,  having  been  lifted  by  liis  father  at  the 
jranimar-school  in  his  native  town.  Pie  studied  law 
in  Exeter,  X.  H.,  \vitl:i  Judge  Jeremiah  Smiih,  and 
afterwards  with  Judge  Charles  Jackson  and  Judge 
Edward  Livermore,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Essex 
Bar  ill  1S05.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Salem, 
where  he  married,  August  2"),  1S07,  Lucia,  daughter 
of  NVilliaui  Gray.  He  relinquished  practice  in  1810 
and  removed  to  Boston,  wliere  he  l)ecame  a  partner 
in  the  finu  of  Wm.  B.  Swclt  &  Co.  In  the  last  year 
of  the  War  of  1S12  he  entered  the  army  as  a  volun- 
teer on  the  staff  of  General  Izard,  and  served  as  a  to- 
pographical engineer,  with  the  rank  of  major.  He 
was  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  John  Brooks,  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  from  ISIO  to  1823,  and  was 
three  years  a  member  of  the  Legislatui-e.  His  wife 
died  May  15,  1844,  and  he  died  in  Boston  October 
28,  mC).  ^ 

William  S.  Allex  was  the  son  of  Ej.hraim  W. 
Allen  and  born  iu  Xewburyport  in  1805.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1825,  and  after  study- 
ing law  with  Stephen  W.  Marston,  was  admitted  to 
the  Essex  Bar  in  1827.  For  several  years  he  was  a 
partner  of  Caleb  Gushing,  and  a  representative  from 
Xewburyport  in  the  General  Court.  He  was  the  hrst 
editor  of  the  Xewburyport  Vai/i/  Ifcrald,  started  by 
himself  and  his  brother,  Jere.  S.  AUcn,  in  1832.  At 
that  time  the  Ilcrald  and  the  Kew  Bedford  Mercury, 
which  started  a  few  months  earlier,  were  the  only 
daily  papers  in  Massachusetts  outside  of  Boston. 
About  the  year  1835  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where 
he  was  elected  to  a  judgeship,  which  he  held  for  scv- 
er.al  years.  During  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life 
he  was  connected  editorially  with  the  St.  Louis  I'c- 
vuhllcan,  and  died  in  St.  Louis  in  June,  ISGS. 

SiKi-itEx  Hooi'EU  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Hooper, 
a  prominent  merchant  of  JN  ewburyport,  and  was  born 
in  that  town  in  1785.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  the 
Dummer  Aeadeniy,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
180S.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Essex  County  bar  in 
ISIO,  and  opened  an  ollicc  in  X'ewburyport.  He  n  [)- 
reseiiled  llic  town  of  Newlniry,  to  which  town  his 
father  removed  while  he  was  a  youth,  and  wliicli 
place  he  continued  to  make  Iiis  residence  in  tlie  (ien- 
eral  Court  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
at  the  age  of  thirty-one  he  was  chosen  a  State  Sen- 
ator. In  1818  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  there  de- 
voted himself  to  the  practice  of  his  ]irofe.ssion.  He 
was  for  several  years  an  alderman  of  the  city,  and 
there  died  in  1825. 

EuwAUU  St.  LoE  LiVEiiMOKE  was  born  in  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  April  5,  17G2.  His  father, 
Samuel  Liverinor.e,  born  in  Walthain,  New  Hamp- 
shire, May  11,  1732,  died  at  Holderness,  Xew  Hamp- 
shire, in  May,  1803,  and  was  Attorney-CJeneral  of  Xew 
Hampshire,  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
member  of  the  convention  to  adopt  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, president  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 


of  1791,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  member  of  Con- 
gress and  United  States  Senator.  His  son  Edward 
was  a  counsellor  at  law,  and  United  States  Attorney, 
and  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Xew  Hampshire. 
He  removed  to  Xewburyport,  and  while  a  resident 
there  was  chosen  member  of  the  tenth  Congress  in 
ISOG.  He  removed  to  Boston  in  1813,  and  died  at 
Lowell,  Sei.tember  22,  1832. 

Samuel  Sumnek  Wilde,  so  long  a  distinguished 
justice  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
deserves  as  a  resident  in  ]{lssex  County  eleven  years, 
a  place  in  this  record.  He  was  born  in  Taunton, 
Mass-,  February  5,  1771,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1789.  Pie  read  law  with  David  L.  Barnes, 
of  Taunton,  who  was  afterwards  judge  of  the  LTnited 
States  District  Court  for  Rhode  Island.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1702,  and  removed  to  ]\Iiiiiie, 
practising  his  jirolession  in  A\'ald(iboro'  and  ^Va^^en 
and  Hallowell,  to  which  last  place  he  removed  in 
1799  ;  while  at  Warren  he  represented  that  town  in 
the  General  Court,  and  while  at  Hallowell  was  tw  ice 
chosen  one  of  the  electors  of  jircsideiit  and  \'ice-presi- 
dent,  and  in  1814  was  a  meml/er  ol'  the  executive 
council.  In  1815  he  was  appointe<l  by  Governor 
Caleb  Strong  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  ]\Iassaeluisctts,  and  at  the  separation  of 
jMaine  from  JIassacluisetts  he  removed  to  Xewbury- 
port, wliere  he  resided  until  1831.  He  reeeiveil  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  IVoiii  liowloiii  College  in 
1817,  from  Harvai'd  in  1811,  and  from  i);irliii(iuth  in 
1849. 

In  early  life  he  was  an  active  Federalist,  and  lived 
to  be  the  only  surviving  nu'inbci-  of  the,  lluitford 
Convention.  He  eontiiuied  on  the  bench  thirfy-live 
years,  and  resigned  in  1850,  at  the  ag(M)f  beventy-nine 
years.  To  those  readers  who  remember  Judge  ^\'i!de, 
and  have  been  able  l)y  personal  observation  to  meas- 
ure his  abilities  as  a  jurist  and  his  high  character  as 
a  man,  the  ibilowing  letter  written  in  llidlowell  in 
1820,  with  its  cslimate  (d'  the  judge  in  the  early  days 
of  his  judicial  life,  will  bi:  interesting: 

'■  IIai.loweli,,  STny  31,  1S'.;0. 

"  II  is  \\  ith  iiiiK'li  n'^rot  tli:it  \vi'  l.Mvii  Ih  it  .Iu'Il;.'  \Vil  111  i>  in.iUing 
jn-cparalions  to  loavo  tlio  K)wii  iiiid  tliu  Stale  o[  -MiiiiK-  in  in  ic^idu 

ill  JIuaniiclnisHUs,  mid  (litiro  t-xi'ivisu  llio  fiuiutioiii  ol'  it  .liul^^-o  in  tlio 
Siii^i'tnic  C'uiirl,  iti  lliut  Stiite. 

"Ill  liis  licvt-nil  c.'ii«citiuH  of  a  jmlge,  citi/.en,  frioml  lunl  aciimiiiitiuice, 
1)13  valuu  lia!!  beiMi  so  geiiorally  known  and  felt  among  iis  tliat  liis  de- 
parture must  necessarily  lju  viewed  with  concern.  On  tlie  beiicli  lie  is 
coiiHpicnons  for  liis  talonts  and  learning,  as  well  as  for  I  lis  eaiulor  and 
impartiality,  llu  is  at  uU  times  alfal/le,  and  yet  lii!  jn  enervi  s  or.h  r  ;  liy 
his  imluslry  and  urrangeniciiit  lie  despatches  Ijiisiin'ss  ;  llioiigli  he  Knows 
how  to  bo  p.itieiit  when  the  ease  demands  it;  to  bis  inililiicss  ho  joins 
firiiiiiess,  and  by  liis  personal  character  ho  adds  weiglit  to  his  judicial 
'  deciisionb  ;  Kince  lii.s  sincerity  gives  assiuMiico  that  these  decisions  are  in- 
dependent and  conscientious.  As  a  citizen  he  was  formerly  much  en- 
giigeil  in  public  affairs,  and  yet  lia  continueil  never  to  lose  his  temper  or 
to  give  personal  olfonce,  ami  his  intentions  and  fair  dealing  never  called 
in  (juestion  either  when  conducting  his  own  allairs  or  llioso  of  his 
clients.  Those  who  have  known  .ludgo  Wilde  as  a  friend  are  those  who 
will  most  feel  his  loss;  since  tlie  warmth  of  his  feelings,  tlio  pleasant- 
ness of  his  temper,  and  his  desire  to  render  sei'vices  were  always  cou- 
spicnoiis  in  his  inteicourM)  with  them,"    *  * 

Judge  Wilde  died  in  Boston,  June  22,  1855. 
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This  record  will  be  closed  with  a  list  of  the  j)rcsent 
nieirjbers  of  the  E^-^es  Couuty  bar: 

Amesburij. — Horace  1.  Bartlett  (also  at  Xcwbury- 
port),  George  E.  Bachelder,  George  V\.  Gate,  George 
Turner,  Frank  C.  Whiting. 

Andover. — George  W.  Foster,  George  II.  Poor. 

Beverly. — Frederick  "W.  Clioate,  Samuel  A.  Fuller 

D.  W.  Quill,  (also  in  Salem). 

Bradford. — Henry  Carter  (also  at  Haverhill),  Frank 
H.  Fearl. 

Danvers. — Daniel  X.  Crowley  (also  in  Salem),  Wil- 
lis E.  Flint,  Edward  L.  Hill,  Stephen  H.  Phillips 
(also  in  Salem),  J.  W.  Porter,  Alden  P.  "White  (also 
in  Salem). 

£sse.v. — Frank  C.  Eichardson  (also  at  Salem). 

Gfiorgdown. — W.  A.  Butler,  Jeremiah  P.  Jones. 

Gloucester. — Archibald  X.  Donahue,  John  J.  Flah- 
erty, Wni.  "\V.  French,  M.  J.  McNeirny,  "Wm.  A. 
Pew,  Jr.,  J.  C.  Pierce,  Charles  A.  Russeil,  Edgar  S. 
Taft,  HenFi  X.  Woods,  Sumner  D.  York. 

HaunUon. — Daniel  E.  Salford. 

//■are,-/i/7/.— Abbott  k  Pearl,  X.  C.  Bartlett,  \Vm.  E. 
Blunt,  B.  F.  Brickett,  Harry  J.  Cole,  Edward  B. 
George,  J.  P.  Jones,  B.  B.  Jones,  H.  X.  Merrill,  Wm. 
H.  Moody,  bloody  &  Bartlett,  John  A.  Page,  Isaac  E. 
Pearl,  Wiiificld  S.  Peters,  C.  H.  Poor,  H.  M.  Sargent, 

E.  B.  Savage,  Warren  Tilton,  \L  D.  Tiask,  H.  H. 
Webster,  John  J.  AViun. 

Ipswich. — George  Haskell,  Edward  P.  Iviinball, 
Charles  A.  Say  ward. 

Lawrence. — Benjamin  C.  Ames,  M.  H.  Ames,  Charles 
U.  Bell,  T.  Burley,  Joseph  Clcaveland,  Charles  A.  Do 
Courcey,  D.  F.  Dolan,  Xewton  P.  Frye,  Jcdiii  S.  Gilo, 
W.F.  Gile,  X.  W.  Harmon  (deceased),  H.  F.  Hopkins, 
M.S.  Jenkins,  Wm.  S.  Knox,  P.  W.  Lyall,  D.  B.  Magee, 
J.  J.  Malioney,  Wm.  T.  ^McKeone,  W.  F.  Moycs,  John 
E.  Poor,  D.  W.  Proctor,  Arctas  R.  Sanborn,  John  C. 
Sanborn,  C.  F.  Sargent,  Caleb  Saunders,  Charles  G. 
Saunders,  Daniel  Saunders,  Edgar  J.  Sherman,  John 
M.  .Stearns,  Andrew  C.  Stone,  John  P.  Sweeney,  ^V'm. 
L.  Thompson,  George  L.  Weil. 

Lijnn.—  W  O.  AIUmi.  John  W.  lialduin,  T.  F.  I'.art- 
Ktt,  .K.lm  W.  r.ony,  Gorge  J.  Garr,  N.  I).  A.  Clarke, 
Win.  G.  Faljens  (also  at  .Marbleluad),  Josejih  F.  Han- 
nan,  11.  ]i.  Harmon,  Xathan  M.  Hawkes,  H.  F.  Ifurl- 
burt.  W.  \j.  Hutcliiiison,  Ira  B.  Keith,  Caleb  Lamson, 
Charles  Leighton,  AV.  H.  Lucie,  James  R.  Xewhall, 
Thoma-s  B.  Xewhall,  M.  P.  Xickerson,  Wm.  H.  Xiies, 
Wm.  F.  Xoonan,  Dean  Pcabody,  E.  K.  Phillips,  T.  H. 
Piomayne,  Wm.  0.  Shea,  J.  H.  Sisk,  Eben  F.  B.  Smith, 
Calvin  B.  Tuttle,  Frank  G.  Woodbury,  John  Wood- 
bury. 

ilarhlthead. — "\Vm.  D.  Trefry  (also  at  Salem  J. 

Merrlmac. — T.  H.  Hoyt,       Perry  Sargent. 

Mdhuen.—SVm.  M.  liogers,  W.  K.  Rowell. 

Newbunjporl. — J.  C.  M.  Bayley,  Charles  C.  Dame, 
John  C.  Donovan,  Joseph  G.  Gerrish,  Frank  W. 
Hale,  Harrison  G.  Johnson,  Xalhaniel  N.  Jones, 
Amos  Xoyes,  Xalhaniel  Pierce,  John  X.  Pike,  E.  C. 


Saltinarsh,  Thomas  C.  .Simpson,  Eben  F.  Stone,  David 
L.  AVithington. 

Feahody. — Sidney  C.  Bancroft,  Frank  E.  Farnham, 
Charles  E.  Hoag,  George  Hoi  man,  Eugene  T.  Mc- 
Cartliy,  Bcniamin  C.  I'l'rkins,  Frederick  G.  I'rcston, 
Thciiiias  M.  Stimpsoii  (also  in  Salem),  \\'\\\.  P.  Up- 
ham  (also  at  Salem),  F.  W.  U]>ton,  Henry  \Vai-dwcll, 
Charles  A.  Weare. 

J^eudi)/L/.— Solon  r>ancn)ft,  Chauucey  P.  Judd,  E. 
T.  Swift. 

Rowley. — George  B.  P.lodgett. 

Salon. — ICdward  C.  Battis,  C.  A.  Benjamin,  Clilford 
Brigham,  George  F.  Choate,  W.F.  M.  Collins,  Forrest 
L.  Evans,  Andrew  Fitz,  James  A.  Gillis,  Wm.  H. 
Gove,  Joseph  E.(iuinn,  Richard  E.  Hines,  Xathaiiiel  J. 
Holden,  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  A.  L.  Huntington,  George 
B.  Ives,  Samuel  A.  Johnson,  D.  B.  Kimball,  Edward 
P.  Kimball,  George  R.  Lord,  J.  T.  Mahoney,  Eugene 
T.  McCarthy,  P.  J.  McCusker,  Henry  P.  Moulton, 
Wm.  D.  Xorthend,  Theodore  M.  Osborne,  Charles  S. 
Osgood,  J.  B.  F.  Osgood,  B.  C.  Perkins,  Sidney  Per- 
ley,  Wm.  Perry,  John  W.  Porter,  D.  ^V.  Quill,  Josiah 
F.  Quinn,  J.  M.  Raymond,  C.  W.  T'ichardson,  Daniel 
E.  Salfi^rd,  Charles  Sewall,  C.  H.  Symonds,  Charles 
I'.  Thom)ison,  L.  S.  Tnekei-man,  (leorgc  Wliealland 
A.  P.  White,  Frank  \'.  Wriglil,  .1.  C.  Wymau. 

Satn/us. — I?enjamin  F.  Johnson. 

Tupsjleld. — Benjamin  I'oole. 


CHA  I'TER  III. 
OLD  iMODIOS  OF  TKAVEL. 
]jY  iKir.i- irr  s.  itANTOijL. 

"  y<m         l  iil'--  ipi  nil  hour  or  two,  if  y.m  will, 
From  Iliililiut  I'oim  lo  Ueivcon  Hill, 
\Villi  tlie       Itcdiili!  you  all  tin-  wtiy, 
Tliroii^li       plt'nsii"!  places  tliiit  xkirl  Ihi'  Hay  ; 
By  Gloucester  Harbor  aiitl  lirjverly  lifitcli, 
Salem  Witcli-liauiili-''!,  Nalmnl's  long  reac-h, 
rOue-l'onU'ri'il  S\\anii'-.-oit  uiul  Clo'lsea's  wiilo 
Marslo<H,  luiil  l>iuv  to  llo'  ilr.'ii.  liin,;  n.l,>, 
^Vith  a  glirii[)su  of  S;iii{;u^  8])iir  in  tlo^  west, 
Ari.l  Jlalileii  liill»  wraiiprd  in  ii.izy  rest. 

"All  til  is  yon  watrli  iJly,  and  iiioro  by  far, 
From  the  cvisliioiied  scat  of  u  railway-car. 
ISiit  in  (lays  of  witchcraft  it  was  not  so  ; 
('ity-boiiiiil  travellers  had  to  go 
IIoi>e.back  ovor  a  liliiiil,  rough  road, 
Or  as  part  of  a  jolting  wagoii-loiul 
Of  gardoii-prodiice  or  household  goods, 
Crossing  the  fords,  half-lost  in  tlio  woods, 
By  wolves  and  red-slcins  frighted  all  day. 
And  the  roar  of  lions,  f  oiiio  histories  say. 
If  a  craft  for  IJoston  wer«  Betting  sail, 
Very  few  of  a  jiassago  would  fail 
Who  had  trading  to  ilo  in  the  Ihn^e-hi'.led  town  ; 
For  they  iniijht  return  ore  tlio  sun  was  down." 

— P<^<1'JU  iili'jhU  VuijiKji',  hij  Lucy  Lareom . 

WifEN  this  region  of  ours  was  firjt  colonized  by 
Europeans,  they  contented  themselves  for  a  time 
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with  the  rude  means  of  conveyance  and  transpor- 
tation known  to  their  savage  neighbors.  The  fav- 
orite way  to  Boston,  Plymouth  and  Cape  Ann  was 
by  water.  The  "  dug-out "  was  much  in  use,  being 
a  pine  log  twenty  feet  long  and  two  and  one- 
half  feet  wide,  in  which  they  sometimes  "went 
fowling  two  leagues  to  sea."  These  "cannowes" 
seem  to  have  been  inspected  at  stated  intervals  by 
a  town  surveyor,  and  passed  or  condemned  according 
to  their  fitness  for  farther  survice.  It  was  in  swim- 
ming for  one  of  these,  from  a  desire  to  visit  the 
Indian  Village  at  "  Northfield,"  that  Governor  Win- 
throp's  son  Henry,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  at 
Salem,  was  drowned  in  the  Xorth  Kiver.  In  one 
of  these  rude  boats,  no  doubt,  Eoger  Conant  might 
often  be  seen  making  his  way  up  Bass  River,  to 
visit  his  farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  near  the 
"great  pond  side."  And  Governor  Endicott's  little 
sloop-boat,  er  "shallop,"  tiits  across  the  pages  of  the 
ancient  records,  as,  no  doubt,  she  walked  the  waters 
of  the  bay  and  rivers,  like  a  thing  of  life. 

The  condition  of  the  trail,  which  was  tha  only 
land  transit  between  Salem  and  Boston,  is  indicated 
by  two  contemporary  writers  of  the  first  authority. 
On  the  12th  of  Ai)ril,  1^.31,  Governor  Endicott 
wrote  to  Governor  Winthroj)  the  following  letter  from 
Salem : 

"  llighl  M'orihijiful:  I  did  expect  to  luivo  been  with  you  in  person 
at  theC'ourt,  and  to  that  end  I  put  to  sen yestcnliiy,  and  wiis  driven  Uick 
Bgxin,  llie  wind  being  stiff  u^ainet  us.  And  tliere  being  no  canou  or 
boat  at  Santas,  I  must  have  V*ccii  cunBtrained  to  go  to  Myutic,  and  (hence 
afoot  to  ChHrIe8to^^  n,  which  at  that  time  dnrat  not  he  no  bold,  jny  body 
being,  at  tbia  p^e^ent,  in  an  ill  eondition  to  wade  (jr  take  cold.  *  *  * 
The  eel-iwta  you  Henl  for  are  made,  wln'cli  1  had  in  my  boat,  Imping  to 
have  brought  lliem  with  me."    *    *    *  * 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  worthies  were  not 
the  ph^lders  of  the  Colony.  Their  position  insured 
them  the  best  travelling  liicilities  the  times  allbrded. 
Governor  AVinthrop  wrote  in  his  journal,  October 
2-5,  1G31,  "The  Governor,  with  Captain  Underbill 
and  other  of  the  oflicers  went  on  foot  to  Saugus, 
and  next  day  to  Salem,  where  they  were  bounti- 
fully eiilcrtiiiiied  by  Captain  Endicott,  and  on  the 
:;Sih  they  returned  to  Hosiun  by  liio  I'md  :it  Sau,i;us 
Kiver  and  so  over  at  Mystic." 

In  10.^7  Governor  Winlhrop  passed  through  Salem 
on  foot,  with  a  large  escort,  on  his  way  to  and  from 
Ipswich,  and  next  year  vi.sited  Salem  by  wiiter  and 
returned  by  land.  The  first  jiarty  of  Salem  people 
who  visited  Boston  after  its  settlement  are  said  to 
have  spent  four  days  on  the  way,  and,  on  the  follow- 
ing Sabbath,  to  have  put  up  a  note  of  thanks  in  our 
First  Church  (now  restored  and  standing  in  the  rear 
of  Plummet  Hall)  for  their  safe  guidance  and  re- 
turn. 

In  ICOO,  a.s  we  learn  from  Parkman's  "  France  and 
England  in  Xorth  America,"  the  first  essay  was  made, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  to- 
wards negotiating  a  recij)rocity  treaty  between  these 
English  settlements  and  the  French  colonies  in  Cun- 
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ada.  A  Jesuit  ambassador  from  Quebec  set  out  in 
company  with  a  converted  Indian  chief,  to  visit  Bos- 
ton, and  secure  the  military  aid  of  this  colony  against 
the  Iroquois,  in  consideration  of  some  privileges  of 
trade  to  be  granted  by  the  French.  He  made  his  way 
from  "Kepanc"  (Cape  Ann),  where  he  was  forced 
ashore  by  stress  of  weather,  to  Charlestown,  "partly 
on  foot — partly  in  boats  along  the  shore,"  and  from 
that  peninsula  the  priest  crossed  by  boat  to  Boston, — 
probably  the  first  Romanist  who  ever  received  a  wel- 
come in  the  Puritan  Colony.  On  returning,  he 
stopped  at  Salem,  and  dined  with  Governor  Endicott, 
who,  he  says,  spoke  French. 

Some  felling  of  trees  and  hoisting  ofrocks  was  needed 
to  convert  these  muddy  trails  into  bridle-paths,  and 
then  the  colonist  moved  about  through  the  forest,  ac- 
companied by  good-wife  on  a  pillion  behind  and  fol- 
lowed perliaps  by  a  pack-horse,  sweating  under  well- 
stufl'ed  panniers.  "  Such  a  way  as  a  man  may  travel 
on  horseback,  or  drive  cattle,"  the  court  ordered 
laid  out  by  Richard  Brackenbury,  j\Ir.  Conant  and 
others  from  the  ferry  at  Salem,  to  Jeffrie's  Creek,  now 
Manchestei.  Poets  sing  false,  or  the  saddle  was 
sometimes  mounted  on  the  backs  of  neat  cattle,  in 
those  early  days,  as  now-a-days  in  South  Africa  and 
San  Domingo  : 

"  Then,  from  a  stall  near  at  hand,  amid  exclamatiucin  of  womler, 
Alden,  tlie  thuuglilfiil,  the  careful,  ao  happy,  so  j.roiul  of  I'riflcilla, 
JJro\ight  out  hid  Bnuw-white  null,  obeying  the  hand  td' itw  muMler, — 
Led  by  a  cord  that  was  tied  to  an  iron  ring  in  its  lumtrils, — 
Covered  with  crimson  cloth  and  a  cuHhion  placed  for  a  Haddle. 
.she  woidd  not  walk,  he  Haid,  thr(jiigh  the  dust  unil  heat  of  the  noon- 
day ; 

Nay,  bhe  should  riile  like  a  (.iuoen,— not  plod  along  like  a  peawuit. 
Somewhat  alarmed  at  first,  but  reanaoreil  by  the  others, — 
riacing  her  hand  on  Iho  cvisiiion^  her  font  in  the  hand  of  her  lius- 
band,— 

Gaily,  with  joyous  laugh,  rrisrilUt  mounted  her  ])alfrey." 

After  the  bri<lle-i)aths  came  the  roads.  'Hie  con- 
figuration of  our  surface  did  not  fiivor  the  use  of 
canals,  and  we  escajjed  that  dreary  stage  in  the  devel- 
opement  of  transportation.  Roads  multiplied  apace, 
but  they  were  constructed  not  so  much  on  mathemati- 
cal, as  on  social  principles.  Nothing  is  more  enter- 
taining to  the  idler  (bun  to  trace  out  some  old  aban- 
doned htne,  wiindcring  between  crooked  walls — 
choked  up  with  underbrush  of  barberry,  alderberry, 
rose-bush,  fern  and  bramble — arched  with  grand  old 
elms,  and  seemingly  leading  nowhere.  Some  dilapi- 
dated cellar-wall  orruinedwell  soon  answers  theques- 
tion  "  whither  wilt  thou  lead  me  ? "  The  pioneers  built 
their  homes  where  the  soil  was  tempting,  the  slopes 
attractive,  and  material  at  hand.  Villages  were  small 
iind  infrequent.  Hence  roads  were  made  to  reach  the 
homesteads  of  single  colonists,  and  not  with  prime  re- 
gard to  directness  between  town  and  town.  And  a* 
the  distance  around  a  hill  was  no  greater  than  over  it, 
and  the  cost  of  excavating  must  be  avoided,  these 
roads,  in  uneven  places,  became  stiH  more  circuitous, 
from  the  hills  they  encountered.  Their  original  cost 
has  been  expended  many  times  over,  in  widening, 
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straightening,  and  leveling  them,  so  that  the  curious 
observer  will  lind  on  either  side  of  the  present  road, 
grass-grown  bits  of  the  old  highway  leading  oft'  a  little, 
and  soon  returning  to  it. 

An  old  fiiinily  of  the  county  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  a  yearly  i)ilgriiuage  from  Cape  Ann  to 
Andover,  over  the  road  as  it  was  two  or  three  genera- 
tions back,  faithfully  tracing  out,  wherever  it  was 
possible,  each  oxbow  in  the  way,  with  its  ancient  trees 
and  low-roofed  farm-house  and  well-sweep  and  brook. 
Hawthorne  has  thus  described  one  of  the  most  tempt- 
ing of  these  lovely  by-ways,  in  his  account  of 
"Browne's  Folly,"  written  for  the  " A\'eal-Reaf "  in 
1860  : 

"AloDg  its  base  ran  a  green  and  seldom  trodden  lane,  with  wliich  I 
was  verj-  familiar  iu  my  boyljooJ';  and  there  was  a  little  biook,  which  I 
remember  to  have  dammed  up  till  its  overflow  made  a  mimic  ocean. 
When  I  last  looked  for  this  tiny  streamlet,  whicli  was  still  rippling 
freshly  through  my  memory,  I  found  it  strangely  shrunlien  ;  a  mere  ditch 
Indeed,  and  glmost  a  dry  one.  But  the  creen  lane  was  still  there,  pre- 
cisely as  I  remembered  it ;  two  wheel  tracks,  and  the  beaten  path  of  the 
horse«'  feet,  and  grassy  strips  between  ;  the  whole  overshado^^■ed  by  tall 
locust  trees,  and  the  prevalent  barberry  bushes,  which  are  rooted  so 
fondly  into  the  the  recollections  of  every  Essex  man."  * 

These  old  roads  belonged  to  the  ])eriod  when  a 
journey  to  Boston  was  a  thing  to  be  thought  of  for 
days  before— and  only  to  be  embarked  on  in  pleasant 
weather.  Dobbin  must  be  brought  in  from  j/asture — 
be  rested  and  fed  up  a  little,  and  have  his  shoes 
looked  to  ;  the  "one-lioss  shay,"  with  its  capacity  for 
stowage  like  that  of  the  ark, — 

"  Thorough-broco  bison  skin,  thick  and  wide, — 
Boot,  top,  dasher  of  tough  old  hi  le 
Found  in  the  pit  when  the  tanner  <lied,"  — 

this  lumbering  conveyance  was  to  be  cleaned  up  over 
night  and  its  wheels  put  in  order;  the  Sunday  suit 
must  be  aired  and  dusted,  and  when  at  last  the 
eventful  morning  dawned  fresh  and  fair,  and  the 
leave-taking  of  several  generations  was  accomplished, 
the  journey  of  the  day  was  to  be  performed,  by  not 
too  burthensome  stages,  relieved  by  e])isodes  of  break- 
fast and  baiting  at  the  "  Creature  Comfort,"  or  some 
other  favorite  half-way  house,  and  a  scrupulous  with- 
lirawal  of  Iiobiiiu  from  llu-  too  active  iulliUMUt'  of 
the  mid-day  sun. 

A  few  figures  will  show  hov,-  much  distances  from 
point  to  point  have  been  reduced  since  tlicse  days. 
We  find  the  following  in  "Travis's  Almanac,"  Bos- 
ton, 1713. 

"From  liniUm  to  Porlmouth  (Kerry's  excepted),  C2  Miles,  thus  accouttlcd. 

"  From  Wiiiuimit,  Vj  Owens  4  Jliles,  to  Lrwu't  2  &  half,  to  the  Sign  of 
the  Galley  at  tvih.-m  9,  to  the  Ferry  at  Ilevi.-rtij  1,  to  I'iskea  at  Wenhain  0,  to 
Cromtoiit  at  IptwicU  <i,  to  Ueimelt  .il  ItowUy  k  half  (which  ia  called  the 
Lalf-way  hous«),  to  Sinje" ntt  at  Srinhitnj,  the  njiijcr  way  by  TliitmCa 
Bridge  8,  but  from  Uoicleij  tho  ripiit  hand  way  by  the  Ferry  is  but  7  to 
said  HargtaKlt,  lo  ifVtiM,  or  to  f'</.n  Gate  at  Haluihurij  2  i  hall',  to  SorLuiia 
at  Ifamplon  4  &  half,  to  Sherbom*  at  siiid  'J'own  2,  to  Jnhunons  at  Greenland 
8  i  lialf,  and  to  ;furf<>jat  the  three  Toim  at  I'ortuHoulh  .'>  Miles  ii  li^lf." 

In  April,  1775,  Col.  Pickering  marched  his  regi- 
ment from  Salem  on  the  alarm  of  the  fight  at  Lexing- 
ton.   To  explain  his  failure  to  reach  the  scene  of  ac- 


tion, he  gives  these  distances  in  his  journal.  Salem 
to  Danvers,  two  miles;  to  Newell's  in  Lynn,  seven 
miles;  to  Maiden,  six  miles;  to  j\Iedford,  three  miles; 
to  Boston,  four  miles ;  making  the  route  from  Salem 
to  Boston,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
twenty-two  miles. 

The  character  of  the  jiublic  houses  of  the  time  is 
closely  allied  to  our  subject.  The  "  Sign  of  the  Chilley 
at  Salem,"  mentioned  by  Travis,  was,  no  doubt,  the 
"Ship  Tavern,"  on  School  Street,  at  the  corner  of  what 
are  now  Church  and  AVashington  Streets,  the  old 
Governor's  house,  brought  up  by  water  from  Cape 
Ann,  and  rebuilt  there  and  successively  occupied  by 
Conant  tind  Eiidicott.  It  was  kept,  in  1713,  by  Henry 
Sharp,  who,  in  1701,  advertised  a  calash  to  let,  the 
first  recorded  instance  of  such  a  convenience  in 
Salem.  Jlodern  travelers  would  hardly  think  these 
inns  well  described  by  the  term  "  ordinary,"  under 
which  they  were  licensed.  They  were  conditioned  to 
allow  no  tippling  after  nine  at  night;  the  house  must 
be  cleared  on  week-day  lecture  of  all  jiersons  able  to 
attend  meeting;  no  cakes  or  buns  to  Ijc  sold,  this  was 
in  1G37,  on  line  of  ten  shillings,  the  prohibition  not 
to  extend  to  cakes  "  made  for  any  buryall  or  marriage, 
or  such  like  special  occatioii."  In  li)};"),  the  widow 
of  an  innholder  is  licensed  "  if  she  prrjcure  a  fittinan, 
that  is  Godly,  to  manage  the  business."  In  1G59,  tlie 
law  forbids  dancing  at  taverns,  and  as  late  as  1759, 
the  sale  of  s])irits,  wines,  coffee,  tea,  ale,  beer  and 
"syder"  on  the  Sabbath. 

At  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  New  York  mer- 
chant, supercargo  on  boanl  the  slii])  "1'artar  <_ialley," 
from  Ne\v  York  for  IjoiiiIcjii,  was  disableil  when  a  few 
days  out,  ami  put  in  to  Boston  f(;r  repairs.  AVhile 
detained  there  he  seems  to  have  nitived  among  what 
he  terms  the  "  best  Fashion  in  Boston."  I  make 
room  for  a  passage  from  his  Journal. 

"  Oetubrr  V.ith,  ITjU.  While  at  breakfast  Mr.  Nathaniel  (,'unni[]gham 
waited  on  me  at  Capt.  Wendeirs,  agreeable  to  promise  it  furnished  me 
witli  a  horse  to  go  to  Salem,  being  very  desirous  to  8<m-  tho  country. 
Sett  out  about  1(J  o'cloclc.         *         Cro^sM  Chuiles  'I'owni'  Ferry. 

*  Abovit  2  niil.-s  ttoiii  thiMicn  w crosst  Penny  TtTiy  which  is 
btllrr  III  till  '  .J  mil"  over.  H.>iu^  tlw  noi^lu-Nt  \\  iiy  I-»  SmIimii.  V  rvim  tliia 
to  Mi-.  W.udS  i.s  nil. Hit  s  miles,  luul  is  nlmnl  a  mile  this  hide  of  Lyn 
which  is  a  sMiiill  C'uunti-y  Tuwno  of  ah't  2(ni  Houses  very  pleasuntly  sit- 
ualeil,  &  aflorde  a  lleautii'uil  liural  Prospect;  we  came  to  iM  r.  ^^'a^d'M 
about  one  o'clock  and  dynd  on  fi'yd  Coild,  From  tliis  place  is  about  7 
miles  to  Salem.  After  dinner  having  refreshed  ourselves  with  a  glass  ol 
wine  sett  out  on  our  jouriiny  through  a  ban-en  rocky  country  w  hich  af- 
forded us  nut  Ihu  least  pi-ospectof  anything  hut  hiIchhiI  country,  abound, 
ing  with  LolTty  Kaggeti  Hocks  a  line  I'listeiiMg  (Ironiid  only  for  their 
Sheep,  the  Itho.-ids  are  exceeding  ritcny  and  the  c-.-untry  but  thinly 
peopled. 

"  Octubef  V.Uh.  Arrived  at  Salejit  ah't  3  a  Clock  put  up  our  Horses  at 
the  Wid'o  Prats  from  w  hence  went  to  See  Coll.  William  lirow  nn  where 
draidcTea  with  his  Sjioust-,  after  which  Jlr.  ]lrowiie  was  so  Oood  as  to 
.■\ccomodat<!  us  with  a  Walk  round  the  'fowne,  Shewing  us  tho  wharfs 
warehouses  Slc.  ;  went  tip  in  the  Steeple  of  tho  Chui-ch,  fi-om  whence 
had  a  Fine  View  of  the  Town,  Harbour,  &c.,  which  is  Beautifully  Sit- 
uated From  which  have  a  View  of  Mr.  Brownee  Country  Seat  w-hich  is 
Situated  on  a  Heigh  Hill  ab't  li  Miles  Etistwanl  of  Salem.  Spent  the 
Kvening  at  his  House  where  .loyiid  in  Company  by  ¥ar8on  .^pjileton, 
5H.SS  Hetty  liiH  daiightorjrom  (^and>ridge,  they  Being  Acipiaintenoo  of 
1^1  r,  and  ]\lrs.  Bi-owne,  we  Ktipd  togeafhor  and  after  that  where  A^ery 
rneny,  ut  Whist,  &c. 
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'■  OcL  20(A,  Lodg'd  at  Mr.  Brownes  ;  aft«r  Breakfast  Siinnterd  rouiul 
the  Towne  niaykiiig  Our  Observations  on  the  Bnilil's  Ac.  Uynd  at  his 
Honse,  after  Dinner  had  a  GcKid  Deal  Convei>5ition  witli  him  <ipoii  Vari- 
ous Subjects,  he  being  a  Gent'n  of  Excellent  Parts  >vell  Advorsed  in 
Li\itura!e  a  Good  Scholar  a  Great  Vertiiosu  and  Lover  of  the  Liberal 
Art*  and  Sciences  liaveing  an  Extraordinary  Library  of  Books  of  tlie 
Itest  Ancient  and  Modern  Authors,  about  ;i  n  Clock  we  Sott  out  in  his 
Cu^ich  for  his  Country  Seat  rideing  trough  a  I'lea.-<;int  Country  and  fine 
KLoads.  we  arived  there  at  4  a  Clock  the  Situation  is  very  Airy  Being 
upiin  a  Heigh  Hill  which  Over  Looks  the  Country  all  Roiind  and  affords 
a  Ple.isant  Rural  Prospect  of  a  Fine  Country  with  fine  woods  and  Lawns 
wilh  Bri-xjks  water  running  trough  them,  you  have  also  a  prospect  of  the 
Sea  on  one  Part  an  On  another  A  Jlountaiu  SO  Jliles  distant  Tlio  House 
is  Built  in  the  Form  of  a  Long  Sipiare,  with  Wings  at  >2ach  Knd  ami  is 
about  Si.1  Foot  Long,  in  the  middle  is  a  Grand  ILiU  Surrounded  above  by 
a  Fine  Gallery  with  Xeat  turned  Bannester  and  the  Cealing  of  the  Hall 
Representing  a  Large  doom  Designed  for  an  Assembly  or  Ball  Kooni,  the 
Gallery  for  the  Musitians  Ac.  the  Building  has  Four  Doors  Fronting  the 
X.  E.  S.  ±  M'.  Standing  in  the  middle  the  Great  Hall  you  have  a  Full 
View  of  the  Country  from  the  Four  Dores,  at  the  Ends  of  the  Buildings 
is  2  npiierand  2  Lower  Booms  with  neat  Stair  Cases  Leadeing  to  them, 
in  One  the  Lower  Kt>om3  is  his  Library  and  Studdy  well  Stockd  with  a 
Xuble  Colection  of  Books,  the  others  are  all  unfurnisli'd  as  yet  Nor  is 
the  Buildijigyet  Comjileat,  wants  a  Considerable  workman  Ship  to  Coni- 
pleat  it,  «o  as^he  Design  is.  But  Since  the  Loss  of  his  first  wife  who 
was  Governour  Burnetts  Daughter  of  New  Yerk  by  whonie  he  has  yet  2 
Little  Daufihters  Liveing,  the  Loss  of  her  he  took  much  to  heart  as  he 
was  doatcingly  fond  of  her  Being  a  Charming  Ladio  when  married.  But 
he  is  now  delerniind  to  Compleat  it.  we  drank  a  Glass  win%  haveing 
Feasted  our  Eyes  with  the  i'rospect  of  the  Country,  Ret\irned  to  liis 
Uonsc  when-  Sup'd  and  I'ast  the  Evening  Vastly  Agreeable  being  a  Very 
merry  Fai  itious  GeiitleDien,  went  to  bed  Intend'g  to  I'roceed  to  JIarble 
head  Ne.xt  Morning. 

"  &.-(.  21«(.  Haveing  Got  our  Horses  ready,  after  Breakfast  took  our 
Leavers  of  Mr.  Browne  and  S|)Ouse.  Before  iiroceed  siial!  Give  a  Small 
Diecription  of  Salem.  Its  a  Small  .Sea  Port  Towne.  Consists  of  ab't  4.M) 
Hou-ses,  .^•everal  of  which  are  neat  Buildings,  but  nil  of  wood,  and 
Covers  a  Great  Deal  of  Ground,  being  at  a  Conveniant  Distance  from 
Each  Other,  with  fine  Gardens  back  their  Houses,  the  Town  is  Situated 
on  a  Neck  of  Land  Navagable  on  citlier  .Side,  is  ab't  2)^  Miles  in  Tjonght 
Including  the  build'gs  Back  the  Towne,  hiw  a  main  Street  runs 
directly  trough.  One  Curch,  3  Presbitcrian  and  one  Quakers  fleeting, 
tlie  Situation  is  Very  Pretty,  ic.  The  Trade  Consi.its  Chielly  in  the  Cod 
Fishery,  they  have  ab't  60  or  70  .'^ail  Schooners  Employd  in  that  Blanch. 
Saw  ab't  40  Sail  in  the  Harb'r  hav'g  then  ab  t  40  at  Sea.  They  Cure  all 
their  Own  C'o<l  for  Markotl  ;  .S:iw  iliere  a  Vast  Nundjer  Flakes  Cureirig  ; 
in  the  Harbour  Lay  alsu  two  Tojisail  Ve&sells  and  three  Sloops,  on  E.\- 
am'g  into  the  Finliery  find  it  a  very  adventag's  Branch." 

Tlie  travellers  then  ride  to  ]\larb!eliead  "trougli  a 
pleasant  country  and  (rood  lioadcs  " — spend  an  hour 
there  at  breakfast  witli  Mr.  Eead — see  the  town, 
of  whifh  lliey  I'oniu'd  no  very  Ihitteriiij;  iini>ressi<)n, 
aiul  jiu^li  Kii  to  llieir  friend  Mr.  Ward's,  at  Lynn. 
'■  Dyued  ujioii  a  fine  mongrel  goose" — proceeded  on 
their  journey  "througli  Mystic,  and  came  to  Mr. 
Wendell's  in  Boston,  ab't  8  o'clock." 

I  find  pas-sages  illustrative  of  tlie  times  in  the  diary 
of  John  Adams,  written  when  the  author  was  "riding 
the  circuit"  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  and  residing  in  Braintree. 

"  170C,  Nov.  ?>d,  Mmdaij.  Sett  off  with  my  wife  for  Salem.  Stopped 
Iwlf  an  hour  at  Boston.  Crossed  the  Ferry  ;  at  three  o'clock  arrived  at 
Jlill's,  tlie  tavern  in  SlalJen,  the  sign  of  the  Rising  Eagle  *  *  *  where 
we  dinf<l.  Jlere  we  fell  in  company  with  Kent  and  .S<:wall.  M'e  all 
oalisl  at  Martin'a  where  we  found  the  new  Sheriff  of  Er-sex,  Colonel  Sal- 
tonstall.  Wo  all  rode  into  town  together.  Arrived  at  my  dear  brother 
Crauch'B,  about  eight,  an.l  drank  tea  and  arc  all  very  happy.  Sat  and 
heard  the  ladies  talk  about  riblx>n,  catgut,  and  Paris  not,  riding-hoods, 
clotli.  Bilk,  and  late.  Brother  Cranch  came  liome  and  a  very  hapjiy 
evening  we  hail.  Cranch  ia  now  in  a  good  situation  for  busine«.i,  near 
tlie  Court  House  and  Mr.  Bariiard's  meeting  house  and  on  the  road  to 
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Mnrblehead:  his  house  fronting  the  wharves,  the  harbor  and  shipping, 
has  a  fine  prospect  before  it. 

*'4,  Tat'Siiai/.  A  fine  morning  :  attended  court  all  day.  *  Prayer 
by  Jlr.  Barnard,  Deacon  Pickering  was  foreman  of  one  of  tiio  juries  *  * 
his  appearance  is  perfectly  plain,  like  a  farmer.  + 

"5.  Wediifsdittj.  .Mtonded  Court ;  heard  the  ti'ial  of  an  action  of  tres- 
pabS,  brought  by  a  mulatto  woman  for  damages  for  restraining  her  of  her 
liberty.  *  *  *  Spent  the  evening  at  Mr.  Pynchon's  with  Farnham, 
Sewall,  Sargent,  Colonel  Saltonstall,  etc.,  very  agreably.  Punch,  wim;, 
bread  and  cheese,  apples,  pipes  and  tobacco.  Popes  and  bonlires  this 
evening  at  Salem,  and  a  swarm  of  tumultu(nis  peoide  attending  tlient. 

"G.  'Jlitirsilni/.  A  fine  morning.  Gated  at  Martin's,  wliere  we  saw  live 
boxes  of  didlars,  containing,  as  were  told,  about  eigliteen  tliousand 
of  tliem,  going  in  a  Intrse-cart  IVoui  Salem  Custom  Houso  to  Boston,  in 
order  to  be  shipped  for  England.  A  guard  of  armed  nnui,  with  sword.s, 
liangers,  pistols  and  iiniskets,  attended  it.  We  dined  at  Dr.  Tuft's  in 
Medfurd.  *  *  Itiank  tea  at  !Mrs.  Kneeland's, — got  homo  before 
eight  o'clock." 

On  a  previous  visit  to  his  brother  Cranch  in  August, 
he  rode  after  tea  to  Neck  Gate,  then  back  through  the 
common,  down  to  Beverly  Ferry  and  about  town. 
"Scarce  an  eminence,"  he  says,  "can  be  found  any- 
where to  take  a  view.  Tiie  streets  are  broad  ami 
straight  and  jM-etty  clean.  The  house.s  are  tin;  must 
elegant  and  grand  that  I  have  seen  in  any  of  tlie 
maritime  towns." 

On  Friday,  June  2'.Hh,  1770,  he  set  out  on  aiKither 
"journey  to  Falmouth  in  Casco  Bay."  Dined  at 
Goodhue's  in  Salem.  Fell  in  with  a  London  merchant, 
a  stranger,  ^vho  "  made  a  genteel  appearance," — was 
in  a  chair,  himself  with  a  negro  servant ;  talked  of 
American  affairs;  tliouglit  the  colonists  "could  not 
conquer  their  luxury,"  and  this  would  make  thein  de- 
pendent on  Great  ]5ritain.  '' Oated  my  Jiorse  and 
drank  balm  tea  at  'I'readwell'a  in  Ipswich."  Tread- 
well's  was  a  favorite  resort  with  hiin.  On  a  visit  there 
ten  days  before,  be  says, — "  I{aml)lcd  with  Kent  round 
Landlord  'J'readwell's  pastures  to  see  how  our  horses 
fared.  We  Ibund  them  in  tlie  grass  U])  to  their  eyes  ; 
excellent  pastures.  This  hill,  on  whicii  stand  tlie 
Meeiing-house  and  Court  House,  is  a  line  elevation, 
and  we  have  here  a  fine  air  and  the  jileasant  prospect 
of  the  winding  river  at  the  foot  of  the  bill." 

On  another  visit  he  writes  : 

"L;inillcjrd  and  landlady  arc  some  of  the  grandest  peo])Ie  alive  :  land- 
lady is  tin'  ^reat  grand-daugljler  of  Governor  Endtctttt.  *  *  A.-^  to 
Landhird  he  is  as  liappy  aiiil  proud  ua  any  nolileiimii  in  iCnglaud." 

And  again  — 

"  Tlie  old  lady  lias  got  .-i  new  copy  of  her  great  gi-aiid father's,  (■'overnor 
Endicott's  jiicture  liung  up  in  the  house." 

That  ]iicture  is  now  among  the  collections  of  the 
Essex  Institute. 

Next  morning,  Saturday,  June  oOth,  be  "arose  not 
very  early,  drank  a  pint  of  new  milk  and  set  off; 
oated  my  horse  at  Newbury,  rode  to  Clarke's  at 
Greenland  meeting-house,  where  I  gtive  him  liay  and 
oats  and  then  set  oft'  for  Newington."  Dined  there 
with  his  uncle  Joseph,  minister  of  tliat  town,  then  in 
his  eighty-second  year,  and  set  olf  for  Y'ork  over 
Bloody  Point  Ferry  *  *  "a  very  unsentimental 
journey  excepting  this  day  at  dinner;  have  been  un- 
fortunate enough  to  ride  alone  all  tlie  way  and  have 
met  with  very  few  characters  or  adventures.    I  Torgot 
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yesterday  to  mention  that  I  stopped  and  inquired  the 
name  of  a  pond  in  Wenham,  which  I  found,  was 
Wenham  Pond,  and  also  the  name  of  a  remarkable 
little  hill  at  the  mouth  of  the  pond,  which  resembles 
a  high  loaf  of  our  country  brown  bread,  and  found 
that  it  is  called  Peters'  Hill  to  this  day  from  the 
famous  Hugh  Peters."'    *    *  * 

"Juli/l.  Suiiiljy.  Arose  early.  I  took  a  walk  to  tlio  pnstiiro,  to  seo 
how  luy  liorie  fitreJ.  *  «  «  My  little  mave  had  providcJ  fur  liureoir, 
by  leaping  out  of  a  bare  p^lsture  into  a  lot  of  mowing  ground,  and  had 
filled  herself  with  grass  and  water.    *    »    «  * 

"2.  Jfunduy  vwrning.  In  my  sulky  before  five  o'clock,  Mr.  Wintbrop, 
F^rnham  and  D.  Sewall  with  me  on  horseback  :  rode  through  the  woods, 
the  tide  being  too  high  to  go  over  the  beach  and  to  cross  Cape  Neddick 
River;  came  to  Littletield's  in  Wells,  a  quarter  before  eight:  stopped 
there  and  breakfiisted.  *  *  *  Kode  to  Patten's  of  Arundel.  Mr. 
Wintlirop  and  I  turned  our  horses  into  a  little  close  to  roll  and  cool 
themselves  and  fee^l  upon  white  honey -suckle,  1*.  M.  Got  into  my 
chair:  rode  with  Elder  Bradbury  through  Sir  William  PcppercU's 
wood*:  stopi-ed  and  oated  at  Millikcn's  and  rude  into  Falmouth." 

Compare  4his  picture  of  3[r.  Adams  riding  into 
Falmouth,  in  his  dcsobUgcant,  as  he  calls  his  narrow- 
seated  chair  or  sulky,  with  an  incident  in  the  career 
of  two  statesmen  of  our  time.  During  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  British-American  treaty  which  detain i-d 
Mr.  "Webster  in  the  cabinet  of  John  Tyler,  after  his 
colleagues  had  deserted  all  the  departments  but  that 
of  State,  it  was  proposed  to  convey  him,  in  company 
with  Lord  Ashburton,  with  the  utmost  speed,  from 
Boston  to  Portland.  Alexander  Brown,  a  genial, 
trusty,- energetic  man,  was  chosen  from  among  the 
drivers  on  the  route  to  arrange  the  conveyance  by 
stage  from  the  railroad  terminus,  and  the  most 
thorough  preparations  were  made.  Relays  of  picked 
horses,  frequent  and  fresh,  awaited  him  at  every  stage- 
house,  a  groom  to  each  horse,  ambitious,  both  man 
and  beast,  to  act  well  their  parts  in  the  struggle 
against  time.  Three  minutes  were  allowed  for  each 
change  of  horses.  Mr.  Brown,  afterwards  dep)0t- 
mixster  at  the  railroad  station  in  Boston,  recalled  the 
achievement  of  that  day  with  pride  until  his  death, 
and  used  to  tell  how  the  British  Ambassador  got  out 
at  a  stopping-place  and,  watch  in  hand,  observed  the 
process  ctl'  "  uuhilchiiig  and  putting  to,"  remarking 
that  it  was  done  as  tpiickly,  within  a  few  seconds,  as 
in  England.  Tliis  wius  high  commendation  from  an 
Englishman.  And  it  certainly  was  a  notable  thing, 
to  have  driven  for  eight  hours  over  American  roads, 
well  enough  to  keep  an  English  jx/er  in  good  humor, 
and  to  have  brought  him  into  Portland,  which  was 
the  old  time  Falmouth,  in  company  with  the  man 
described  by  Carlyle  as  a  "  Parliamentary  Hercules," 
"a  magnificent  specimen,"  whom  "  that  tanned  com- 
plexion, amorphous,  crag-like  face  and  those- dull, 
black  eyes  under  their  jirecipice  of  brows,  and  that 
mastiff"  mouth,  lead  one  to  back  against  all  the  extant 
world,"  and  of  whom  Emerson  wrote  "  He  is  a  natu- 
ral emperor  of  men,"  and  Sidney  Smith  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  he  must  be  a  humbug,  "  for  no  man 
could  be  a  tenth  part  as  great  as  he  looked." 


Once  more,  Monday,  June  17,  1771,  Mr.  Adams 
set  out  upon  the  Eastern  Circuit. 

"I  mounted  niy  horse  and  rodo  to  Itostou  in  a  cloth  coat  and  waist- 
coat, but  was  much  pinched  with  a  raw,  cold,  hiirsi],  northeast  wind. 
At  Boston  I  jiiit  on  a  ihicU  llaunel  eliirt,  and  Ihut  nindo  mi'  comforta- 
ble and  no  more;  so  cold  iiiu  1,  ur  »o  culd  is  tlio  weather,  .luno  17th 
*  *  *  Came  over  CharleKtown  ferry  and  I'enuy  ferry  ami  diued  at 
Kettel's  in  JIalden.  «  ♦  *  Overtook  Judge  Cusliing  in  his  old 
oirricle  with  two  lean  liorMS,  and  Dick,  his  negro,  at  his  right 
bund,  driving  the  curricle.  'I'liis  is  tho  way  of  travelling  in  1771, 
— a  judge  of  the  circuits,  a  judge  of  the  superior  court,  a  judge 
of  th»  king's  bench,  common  pleas  and  exchequer  for  the  Province, 
travels  with  a  pair  of  wretched  old  jades  of  horses  in  a  wretched  old 
curricle,  and  a  negro  on  the  same  seat  with  him  driving.  *  *  * 
Stopped  at  Martin's  in  Lynn  with  Judge  Cushiug  ;  oated  and  drank  a 
glass  of  wine.  *  *  «  Kodo  with  King,  a  dejiuty  sherilT,  who  came 
out  to  meet  the  judges,  into  Salem  ;  put  U|i  at  Goodhue's.  The  negro 
that  took  my  hoise  soon  began  to  open  his  heart.  He  did  not  like  tho 
people  of  Salem  ;  wanted  to  be  sold  to  C'ajit.  John  Dean  uf  Boston.  His 
mistress  sjiid  he  did  nut  earn  salt  to  his  jiorridge  and  would  nut  liiul  him 
clothes." 

Arrived  at  Falmouth,  July  2d,  he  writes  : 

"This  has  been  the  must  llat,  in~iiiid,  spiritless,  ta,stele»s  Journey  I  ever 
took,  especially  from  Iiiswich." 

And  this  we  can  understand  better  when  we  read  of 
his  riding  alone  through  Saco  woods  after  night-fall. 

"^lany  sharp,  steep  hills,  many  rocks,  many  deep  nits,  and  not  a  foot- 
stei)  of  man  except  in  the  road  ;  it  was  vastly  disagreeable." 

Before  great  advances  could  be  made  towards  speed, 
comfort,  safety  and  cheapuess  in  travel,  fords  and 
stepping-stones  must  give  way  to  I'erries, — rerry-ways 
must  yield  to  bridges,  and  turnpikes  must  supersede 
county  roads  on  the  great  thoroughfares.  Koad- 
making  was  no  new  art.  It  had  been  carried  to  a 
high  point  by  the  ancients,  but  the  costliness  of  their 
works  made  the  lesson  of  little  value  to  the  new 
countries  of  tho  modern  world.  The  Komans,  for  in- 
stance, had  magnificent  roads  leading  out  into  the 
provinces, — as  many  of  them  as  the  hills  upon  which 
the  eternal  city  sat.  These  roads  were  crowned  with 
a  surface  of  polished  stone,  over  which  wagons,  on 
wooden  wheels,  were  drawn  by  unshod  beasts  with 
ease  and  speed.  But  it  was  only  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  that  McAdain  showed  us  how  to  bridge 
over  a  quagmire  with  a  crust  of  concrete  so  lirm  as  to 
bear  loatls  that  make  the  inaishy  substr:ituin  on  which 
it  rests  quake  like  a  jelly. 

From  1036  a  ferry  had  been  supported  between 
North  Point  or  Salem  Neck,  so-called,  and  Cape  Ann 
or  Bass  River  side,  now  l^everly.  From  time  to  time 
it  was  leased  lor  tho  benefit  of  the  grammar  school- 
masters of  Salem.  At  first  it  provitled  only  for  the 
crossing  of  persons.  But,  in  1G39,  these  were  the 
regrdations :  "Lessee  to  keep  an  horse-boate — to  have 
for  strangers'  passadge  '2d.  apcice, — for  towne  dwellers 
1'/.  apeice, — for  mares,  horses  and  other  great  beasts 
6d.  apeice,  and  for  goats,  calves  and  swyne  '2d.  apiece." 
For  more  than  a  century,  an  inn  known  as  the  "Old 
F erry  Tavern,"  stood  hard  by  on  the  Salem  side.  The 
ferry  touched  at  Salem  wide  near  the  present  bridge, 
but  a  little  to  the  east. 

Ill  1787,  Beverly,  somewhat  aggrieved  at  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  ferry  in  the  interest  of  Salem,  moved  for  a 
bridge.  A  charter,  now  on  deposit  witl\  the  Essex  In- 
stitute, was  granted  to  the  Cabots,  and  Israel  Thorn- 
dike  of  Beverly,  and  to  John  Fiske  and  Joseph  White 
of  Salem,  and  the  old  ferry-way  was  laid  out  as  a 
highway  by  the  Court  of  Sessions.  December  13th, 
the  proprietors  of  the  bridge  organized  at  the  Sun 
Tavern.  Xathan  Dane  was  moderator,  and  William 
Prescott,  clerk.  The  bridge  was  opened  for  use 
September  24,  17SS.  It  was  one  of  the  modern  won- 
ders. Gen.  Washington,  on  his  northern  tour  the 
next  year,  dismounted  to  examine  it  and  observe  the 
working  of  the  draw.  And  a  Russian  engineer  was 
specially  commissioned  to  acquaint  himself  with  its 
structure.  But  this  beneficent  work  was  not  carried 
through  without  violent  opposition,  of  which  Spite 
Bridge  was  one  of  the  fruits.  Salem  voted  to  oppose 
the  petitioners  and  invited  other  towns  to  do  so. 
Competition  was  threatened  from  a  j^arallel  bridge. 
The  navigation  of  North  River,  it  was  urged,  would 
be  annihilated,  and  forty  vessels  of  various  tonnage, 
then  employed  there,  would  be  driven  from  the  river. 
Orue's  Point  was  insisted  on  as  the  proper  terminus 
in  Salem.  "Prejudices,  strong  party  feeling  and 
much  excitement"  are  spoken  of  by  Felt,  and  he 
adds  that  one  Blythe,  a  wit  of  the  time,  was  pron^j)tcd 
to  observe  that  there  never  was  a  bridge  built  with- 
out railings  on  bo/h  sides.  This  timely  successor  of 
the  old  ferry-way,  after  compensating  its  projectors 
for  their  risk  and  outlay,  reverted,  at  the  expiration 
of  its  seventy  years'  charter,  to  the  State.  I  may  be 
pardoned  a  j)ersonal  reminiscence  in  this  connection. 
My  grandfather  walked  over  the  bridge  on  the  day  it 
was  opened  for  travel,  being  then  a  Salem  school-boy 
ten  years  old,  and  again  in  his  eightieth  year  on  the 
day  of  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  18-'8,  having 
been  president  of  the  corporation  in  the  interval. 

In  ISGS  the  bridge  was  surrendered  by  the  State  to 
the  towns  and  thrown  open  to  the  public,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  enlightened  social  economy  which 
teaches  that  all  needless  restraint  u[)()n  the  inter- 
four.Hi-  of  neighbors  is  barbarism. 

Anr)ther  nionunioiit  of  Essex  County  enteriu  ise  i.s 
the  turni)ike  connecting  us  with  Boston,  now  also,  in 
the  same  liberal  spirit,  dedicated  to  free  travel. 
March  6,  1802,  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke,  Wil- 
liam Gray,  Nathan  Dane,  Jacob  Ashton  and  Israel 
Tliorndike,  with  their  associates,  were  incorporated  to 
build  a  turnpike  from  BufTuni's  corner,  through  (  heat 
Pastures,  over  Breed's  Island  in  Lynn  Marshes,  acro.ss 
Mystic  River,  and  from  a  point  near  the  Navy-yard 
to  Charles  River  Bridge.  The  Statute  Books  are  full 
of  similar  acts  at  this  period.  The  Essex  Turnpike 
from  Andover,  intended  to  bring  the  travel  of  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  through  Salem  to  Boston, 
was  chartered  the  next  spring,  as  was  also  another 
from  State  street,  Newburyport  "  by  as  nearly  a 
straight  line  as  practicable  "  to  Maiden  Bridge.. 

Here  again  we  were  not  behind  the  times.  Telford 


and  McAdam  had  not  completed  their  grand  experi- 
ments nor  demonstrated  their  rival  systems  for  some 
years  later.  But  the  turnpike  corporators  used  the 
best  science  of  the  day  and  a  wonderful  road  they 
made.  In  the  famous  records  kept  at  ]?cnjamin 
Blanchard's  Barber  Sho]i,  in  which  his  distinguished 
patrons  noted  current  events,  while  waiting  for  an 
empty  chair,  it  appears  tliat  work  began  near  "  Pick- 
ering's Pen  "  June  7,  1802.  Of  course  there  was 
vigorous  opposition  and  wild  disparagement  on  one 
side, — great  enthusiasm  on  the  other.  Dr.  Stearns, 
one  of  its  most  ardent  promoters,  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared that,  when  the  turnpike  was  done,  a  man 
might  stand  on  Buffuni's  corner  and  look  straight  in- 
to Charlestown  Square.  The  extent  of  the  work  of 
btiilding  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  a-village 
of  huts  covered  the  high  ground  now  occu]iied  by 
Erastus  Ware,  which  soon  became  a  resort  for  toddy 
and  tenpins,  and  that  tlie  material  and  tools  em- 
ployed, sold  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  brought 
at  auction,  October  27,  180;?,  thiity-two  luiiulred 
dollars.  Captain  Richard  Wheatland  i)aid  the  first 
toll,  July  12,  1803,  on  his  way  to  Boston  to  take 
command  of  his  ship  for  Calcutta.  How  much  the 
new  route,  only  twelve  miles  and  a  fraction  long,  did 
to  bring  us  ami  the  metropolis  together,  will  be  re- 
called with  pleasure  by  some  yet  living  who  enjoyed 
for  the  first  lime,  in  the  early  years  of  the  century, 
an  evening  ride  to  Boston  with  a  ball,  a  concert,  or  a 
play  in  i)rospect  to  give  zest  to  the  excursion. 

The  largest  sum,  taken  in  a  year  at  "  ToU-Gate  No 
1,"  near  our  great  pastures,  was  $'i300,  in  1805; — the 
day  of  the  greatest  travel  was  .lune  1,  1813.  On 
that  summer  al'ternoon  the  smoke  of  eonilict  between 
the  "Chesapeake"  and  "Shannon''  was  rolling  over 
the  bay.  One  hundred  and  twenty  stages,  crowded 
to  repletion,  passed  up  that  day.  Thousands  of  spec- 
tators [)rayerrully  watched  the  light  i'rom  every  hill- 
top and  gloomily  retired  when  the  i--sue  was  but  too 
plainly  seen. 

On  the  morning  of  November  Ti,  180!),  the  old 
gate-keeper  at  " No.  1,"  gets  orders  to  take  no  more 
tolls.  Gravely  he  sets  oi>eii,  for  the  last  time,  the 
last  toll-gate  in  I'lssex  County  and  breaks  out  in 
rhyme : 

"Tlio  lust  tuU  in  taken, — I'va  swung  wide  tlio  gate, 
Tlio  wurd       tjeuii  hpukdii, — ^Ve  yield  to  our  fato  I  " 

The  distinctive  chiiructer  of  the  turnpike  among 
roads  is  departed.  It  is  as  wholly  a  thing  of  the  past 
as  that  negro  village  wliich  once  clustered  about  the 
entrance  at  BuH'um's  corner,  with  its  fortune-telling 
and  cake-baking  and  fiddling  and  dancing.  But  the 
great  road  will  stand.  Years  will  not  destroy  its 
traces  ol'  heavy  blasting  and  grading, — its  viaducts  of 
splendid  masonry  across  deep,  ])icturesque  ravines, 
their  granite  sides  iind  terraced  buttresses  backed  up 
with  sturdy  trunks  and  roots  of  ancient  elm  an<l  wil- 
low, fit  types  ol'the  blended  beauty  and  utility  which 
mark  its  course.    No  son  of  Salem  returniijg  from 
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his  wanderings,  lioivever  great  a  truant,  but  will 
pause  deliglited  on  that  hill  top,  where  bursts  upon 
tlie  eye  the  eldest  born  of  New  England  cities, 
whether  the  morning  sun  is  touching  with  an  early 
glorj'  the  score  of  spires  and  towers,  clustered  about 
that  thing  of  beauty,  the  South  Church  Steeple,  or 
whether  at  night-fall,  broadsides  of  factory  windows 
are  blazing  widi  their  perpetual  illumination  in  hon- 
or of  the  triumphs  of  industry.  AVhile  lovers  ram- 
ble and  young  limbs  are  strong, — while  Bitter-sweet 
Eocks  live  in  song,  and  Great  Pastures  find  a  place 
in  story, — so  long  shall  there  be  brisk  walking  among 
its  rugged  scenes  in  Spring  and  Autumn,  and  willing 
steeds  shall  be  urged  to  speed  over  No-bottom  Pond 
Bridge  on  the  moonlight  gallop,  so  long  as  water 
plashes  up  like  molten  silver  through  the  chinks  in 
the  planking. — until,  indeed,  the  poet  sings  to  deaf 
ears, 

" 'Tiilife  to  guide  the  fiery  Burb 
Across  the  moonlit  plain  ! " 

The  first  public  conveyance  noticed  by  Felt  was  a 
"large  stage  chair,"  or  two-horse  curricle  which  "ran 
from  Portsmouth  to  Boston  and  back  each  week,  in 
1761.    "An  epidemical  distemjjer "  among  horses 
interfered  with  the  business  in  1768,  but,  two  years 
after,  Benjamin  Coats,  who  was  then  landlord  at  the 
Ship  Tavern  in   School  (now  Washington j  Street, 
gave  notice  that  he  had  bought  a  "  new  Stage  cliaise" 
which  would  run  between  Salem  and  Boston  "so  that 
he  will  then,  with  the  one  now  improved  in  that  bus- 
iness, be  able  to  carry  and  bring  passengers,  bundles  | 
and  the  like  everyday  except  Sunday."    He  has  also 
five  fall-back  chaises,  one  fall-back  curricle,  six  stand-  | 
ing  top  chairs  and  three  sulkies  to  let.  In  December,  | 
1771,  Benjamin  Hart  advertises  that  "he  has  left 
riding  the  single  horse  post  between  Boston  and 
Portsmouth  and  now  drives  the  post  stage  lately  im- 
proved by  John  Noble.    He  sets  out  from  Boston 
every  Friday  morning  and  from  Portsmouth  on  Tues- 
day morning  following.    T!ie  above  conveyance  has 
been  found  very  useful  and  now  more  so,  as  there  is 
iiiKithi-r  cnnicli"  improvi-d  by  .T.  S.  liari,  who  set.-*  oil'  j 
from  Portsinoutii  the  same  day  lliis  docs  from  Boston,  j 
by  which  opportunity  oUcrs  twice  a  week,  for  travel- 
lers to  either  place." 

Systematic  staging  probably  began  here  about  179(), 
and  in  this  business  Benjamin  Hale,  of  Newljuryport, 
seems  to  have  been  the  pioneer  07i  the  route  Ijctween 
Boston  and  Portsmoutli,  as  was  Setli  Paine,  of  Port- 
land, on  the  lines  further  east.  Jlr.  Hale  was  a  reso- 
lute, persevering  man,  and  there  was  nothing  worth 
knowing  about  staging  which  he  did  not  know.  Many 
improvements  in  stage  springs  are  accredited  to  him, 
a«  well  as  the  introduction  of  the  trunk-rack,  by 
which  means  the  passenger's  luggage  was  employed 
to  ballast  the  coach,  whereas  formerly  it  had  rested,  a 
dead  weight,  on  the  axles,  jolting  and  tossing  as 
though  fiprings  were  yet  to  be  invented.  He  had* 
made  his  way  up  from  small  beginnings  against  dis- 


couragements and  trials,  but  his  single  coach,  driven 
by  his  own  hand,  in  the  early  years  of  the  century, 
had  given  place  to  a  large  e.'^tablishment  of  horses, 
carriages  and  drivers.  j\Ir.  Paine's  career  had  not 
been  different.  He  was  a  jiostmaii  in  ]\laiiie  when 
all  the  mails  wei'C  carried  on  horse-back;  a  man  of 
few  words,  prompt,  inflexible,  and  of  great  energy. 
He  came  to  be  the  largest  owner  and  sole  manager  of 
coaches  east  of  Port»mouth  and  government  con- 
tractor for  the  eastern  mails,  while  the  stages  on  this 
side  of  Portsmouth  were  under  the  able  and  exclusive 
management  of  Mr.  Hale.  The  proprietors,  at  this 
time,  were  few, — not  more  than  five  or  six.  Besides 
those  named,  were  Judge  El  kins,  of  Wenham  and 
Salem,  and  Samuel  Larkin,  of  Portsmouth.  Dr. 
Cleaveland,  of  Topsfield,  bought  an  interest  about 
1806.  The  profitable  character  of  tlie  business  could 
not  long  be  concealed.  Tributary  lines  spring  up. 
Thus  a  stage  connected  with  the  l>ostoii  Line  set  oif 
from  Salem,  August  20,  1810,  for  the  Coos  County. 
Three  were  to  be  despatclicd  every  week.  Com[)eti- 
tion,  of  course,  followed,  and,  in  1818,  opposing  lines 
were  absorbed  by  the  original  projirietors,  and  tlie 
Eastern  State  Conijiany  was  iiK'or[)oratcd.  It  is  not 
too  early  to  write  in  a  historic  strain  of  that  once 
familiar  visitant,  the  Stage  Couch.  And  the  books  of 
this  corporation,  now  in  ])ossession  of  the  Essex  In- 
stitute, shed  ample  light  upon  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  succe>sful  staging  enterprises  of  New  England. 

The  Eastern  Stage  Company  was  chartered  by  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  Its  act  of  incori)oration,  ajjproveil  June,  1818, 
contains  three  sections,  and,  singularly  enough,  l:>y 
no  word  except  its  title,  fiom  beginning  to  end,  indi- 
cates the  business  to  be  facilitated  thereby.  By  this 
act,  Samuel  Larkin,  William  Siines,  lOlislia  Whiilden 
and  their  associates  are  made  a  body  corporate,  the 
"  Eastern  Stage  Company,"  by  name,  are  to  sue  and 
be  sued,  iiave  a  common  seal,  make  rules  and  by-laws, 
and  genei'ally  to  do  whatever  appertains  to  bodies 
corporate,  with  a  cajiital  stock  not  excei'ding  one 
hnndicd  llinusaiiil  dollais,  and  shares  not  more  than 
five  hundicil  in  numl.icr,  and  that  is  all.  To  one  fa- 
miliar with  the  guarded  language  of  acts  establishing 
the  railroad  lines  which  superseded  this  great  stage 
route,  the  absence  of  all  limitations  of  power  is  strik- 
ing. In  the  early  railroad  charters  every  function 
that  could  be  antici|)ated  is  provided  for,  even  to  the 
grade  of  the  road-bed,  the  curves  of  the  track,  and  the 
erection  of  toll  houses  and  toll-gates,  after  the  analo- 
gy of  the  turnpike,  wdiere  trains  were  to  stop  and 
travellers  pay  fare. 

But  these  corporators  did  not  aljuse  their  powers, 
however  loosely  conferred.  Their  first  meeting,  duly 
notified  in  the  I'ortsmonth  Oracle,  the  Boston  Centinel 
and  the  Kewlmryport  Herald,  was  held  at  Langniaid's 
tavern,  at  Hampton  Falls,  on  Friday,  OctoberO,  1818. 
They  chose  Dr.  Nehemiah  Cleaveland,  of  Topsfield, 
^Moderator,  and  Samuel  Newman,  Clerk,  accepted  the  , 
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charter,  adopted  by-laws  aud  fixed  their  capital  stock 
at  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  shares,  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each.  The  by-laws  provide  for  eight 
directors  aud  a  proprietors'  clerk,  to  be  chosen  annu- 
ally by  the  share-holders,  who  were  to  throw  a  vote 
for  each  share  owned,  not  exceeding  twenty — the  di- 
rectors to  chose  a  president  from  their  number,  ap- 
point "a  principal  agent  and  treasurer"  and  such 
"agents,  drivers  and  servants  as  they  may  find  neces- 
sary for  the  due  management  of  the  property." 
They  are  to  close  accounts  and  declare  dividends  in 
March  and  September,  and  are  allowed  two  dollars 
per  day  and  expenses  for  attendance  at  directors' 
meetings.  The  clerk  was  under  oath,  and  the  agent 
and  treasurer  under  bonds  in  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Article  YI.  provides  a  form  of  stock  certificate,  as- 
signable by  indorsement  and  transfer  on  the  books  of 
the  propriet^ors'  clerk. 

Article  VII.  "No  person  whatever  shall  be  privi- 
leged to  ride  in  any  of  the  company's  carriages  with- 
out paying  common  stage  fare."' 

They  organized  thus, — President,  Dr.  Cleaveland, — 
Proprietors'  Clerk,  Seth  Sweetser, — Directors,  Josiah 
Paine,  .Stephen  Howard,  Seth  Sweetser,  Samuel  Lark- 
in,  Thomas  Haven,  Henry  Elkins,  E[ihraim  Wildes. 
Col.  .Teremiah  Coleman  was  princiiial  agent  and 
treaiiurer. 

If  the  charter  said  nothing  of  the  purposes  of  this 
corporation,  their  own  by-laws  said  about  as  little. 
Nowhere  is  there  a  distinct  announcement  of  the 
function  which  they  proposed  to  discharge,  nor  any 
description  of  the  extent  nor  location  of  their  field 
of  operations.  This  is  to  be  explained,  no  doubt,  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  these  gentlemen  were,  beibre 
their  incorporation,  already  successful  operators  and 
proprietors  of  stages  running  over  portions  of  the 
routes  they  now  proposed  to  combine,  and  no  words 
were  needed  to  teach  them  the  duties  and  liabilities 
of  common  carriers  of  persons. 

Thus  at  the  first  directors'  meeting  we  seem  plunged 
lit  once  into  iho  dust  aud  whirl  of  stage-coach  travel. 
The  six  o'clock  stage  from  Portsmouth  (tlicy  vote)  is 
to  be  tliscontinued.  What  a  chapter  might  be  writ- 
ten on  that  early  coach,  leaving  ''  Wildes'  Hotel"  at 
six  o'clock  each  frosty  October  morning  or,  better 
still,  on  the  stage  which,  all  winter  long,  in  storm  or 
by  starlight,  left  Boston  for  the  East  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  hurried  breakfast, — the  smok- 
ing corn-cake, — the  savory  rasher, — the  potato  raked, 
glowing  hot,  out  of  its  bed  of  ashes, — the  steaming, 
creamy,  aromatic  coffee, — the  chill,  crisp  morning, — 
lanterns  flitting  ghostly  through  the  ample  stables, 
— reluctant  horse-boys  shivering  about  the  door-yard 
and  wishing  themselves  in  their  bunks  again, — the 
resonant  crack  of  the  whip, — the  clear,  sharp  click  of 
well-shod  hoofs  on  frozen  ground, — the  clatter  of 
wheels, — the  Bcramble  in  the  dark  for  seats, — the 
long,  dull  ride  with  fellow-travellers  chilled  and 
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grim,  half  concealed  by  twilight  and  half  iu  mufllers, 
— that  crying  baby,  who  seems  to  have  found  vent,  at 
that  unlucky  hour,  for  all  the  pent-up  sorrows  of  its 
little  life, — the  gradual  warnitli  of  conversation  and 
day-break  stealing  at  last  over  the  coach-load, — the 
side-lights  fading  out  and  good  nature  once  more  pre- 
vailing over  cramped  legs,  sharp  elbows  and  cold 
feet  shuffling  among  the  scanty  straw, — all  these 
things  must  now  be  given  over  to  the  romancer, 
whose  ready  pen,  ever  busy  with  the  past,  will  not 
long  neglect  them. 

The  late  President  Quincy  gives  a  well-drawn  pic- 
ture of  staging  facilities  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  then  paying  court  to  a  New  York  la- 
dy, to  whom  he  was  privately  engaged  and  after- 
wards married.  Boston  had  twenty — New  York, 
thirty  thousand  souls.  Two  coaches  and  twelve 
horses  sufliced  the  travel  between  the  two  commercial 
centres  of  the  continent.  The  journey  was  almost  as 
rare  an  event  then  as  a  voyage  to  Europe  is  now,  and 
took  about  as  long.  'J'o  one  bent  on  Mr.  Quincy's 
errand  the  way  no  doubt  seemed  doubly  tedious.  The 
im))atient  suitor  writes : 

"  Tlio  carriciges  wore  old.  and  the  eliackling  and  nuicli  of  tliu  liiu  iiusa 
made  of  I'OpctJ.  One  pair  of  liorKce  carried  ub  eighteen  niilerf.  Wu  gen- 
erally roachud  our  rosling-place  for  Iho  night,  if  no  accident  intervened, 
at  ten  o'elo(-li,  and  after  a  frugal  supper,  went  to  bed  with  a  notice  that 
we  bluuild  be  called  at  tliiee,  next  morning — which  generally  i)rovod  to 
bo  half-past  two.  Then,  whellier  it  snowed  or  rained,  tlio  traveller 
nniBt  rise  and  make  reaily  by  tlie  help  of  a  horn  lantern  and  a  farthing 
caudb,',  and  proceed  on  his  way,  over  bad  roads, — HOTnetiiu''a  witli  a 
driver  showing  no  doubtful  syniiitoius  of  di-unkenncsH,  wliich  goud- 
hearteil  passengers  never  faik-d  to  iniprovo  at  every  Btopiiiiig-place,  by 
urging  ujitjo  him  tlie  comfort  of  another  glass  of  toddy.  Tliuswetntv- 
elled  eighteen  miles  a  slage,  sometimes  obliged  to  get  out  and  lii  lp  the 
coaclmum  lift  the  coach  out  of  a  quagmiro  or  rut,  and  arrived  tit  Nimv 
York  aftei"  a  we<  lt's  tiard  travelling,  worjdering  at  the  ease  as  well  as  ilio 
expedition  with  which  our  journey  was  eflected." 

Contrast  with  this  [licture  an  "(,)lil  Driver's  Pcmi- 
nisccnce,"  which  I  give  in  liisown  words.  The  stage 
that  left  Newbui-yport  for  Boston  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  usually  took  the  passengers  who  had  stopped 
for  rest  over  night,  many  of  whom  were  strangers  to 
our  New  Englatul  customs.  One  morning,  as  the 
passengers  wore  about  taking  their  seats,  a  genth man 
asked  the  driver  it  he  would  accommodate  him  with 
a  scat  on  the  box.  "Certainly,"  says  the  driver, 
"please  step  right  uji  before  another  occupies  it." 
Our  first  stoft  was  ut  llowley,  a  seven  mile  drive,  dur- 
ing which  many  (juestions  were  asked  l>y  the  stranger 
and  answered  according  to  the  driver's  knowledge. 
At  this  place  we  took  some  passengers.  While  the 
driver  was  arranging  the  baggage,  the  gentleman  on 
the  box  asked  him  to  step  in  and  take  something  to 
drink.  His  re[)ly  was,  "No,  [  thank  you,  sir,  1  have 
no  occasion  for  anything,"  and  he  mounted  the  bo.x 
and  drove  to  Ijjswich,  where  the  horses  were  changed. 
Here  most  of  the  passengers  alighted  while  the  shift- 
ing was  taking  j)lace.  At  the  same  time  the  stranger 
came  ort' the  box  and  urged  the  driver  again  to  take 
something  to  drink.    The  answer  was  the  same  as  be- 
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fore.  \\']ien  the  horses  were  ready,  the  driver,  as 
was  the  custom,  says — "the  stage  is  ready,  geutle- 
men ! "  and  they  take  their  seats  in  the  coach.  Off 
they  start  down  the  crooked  hill  and  over  the  stone 
bridge,  called  by  some  short-sighted  people  "  Choate's 
Folly."  The  next  stop  was  at  Wenliani,  where  it  was 
the  usual  practice  to  take  the  fares,  it  being  the  Half- 
Way  House  ,to  Boston.  And  here  tlie  outside  pas- 
senger says  to  the  driver  again, — "Come,  now,  you 
have  accomplished  one-half  of  the  distance, — you 
must  certainly  take  a  drink  with  me."  "  No,  I  thank 
you,  sir."  "  What  kind  of  men  are  you  drivers  here 
in  this  section  of  the  country  ?  Drivers  where  I 
came  from  will  drink  at  every  stopping-place,  and  it 
is  with  much  fear  that  we  travel  there,  but  here  I  see 
that  passengers  are  perfectly  at  ease  when  seated  in 
the  coach."  "Sir,  things  have  changed  liere  within 
a  few  years.  You  were  saying  that  passengers  in 
your  section  ,were  uneasy,  and  often  had  fears  for 
their  safety  while  riding  with  your  drivers.  Here  all 
that  is  reversed,  for  in  former  years  the  travellers 
used  every  precaution  to  keep  the  drivers  sober, 'but 
now  the  drivers  by  their  example  try  to  keep  the 
passengers  sober."  "  I  will  never  ask  you  to  drink 
again,"  says  our  outside  passenger,  and  he  was  nniu] 
on  the  drinking  question  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Bos- 
ton. 

Tlie  arrangements  for  the  main  route  of  the  Kiu^tern 
Stage  Company,  in  the  winter  of  1818,  may  be 
sketched  thus:  A  coach  left  Portsmouth  for  Boston  at 
9  A.  il.,  (the  same  carriage  running  through),  dined 
at  To]»3tiold,  then  through  Danversport  and  .Salem  to 
Boston,  and  back  the  same  way  next  day,  dining  at 
Newburyport.  A  portion  of  the  Newburyport  turn- 
pike was  used,  and  this  made  Topsfield  quite  metro- 
politan, so  much  so  that  conventions  often  met  there. 
In  1808  a  great  caucus  was  held  at  Topsfield  to  de- 
nounce the  embargo.  The  County  Convention  which 
established  Lyceums  met  tliere  in  1829.  Tlie  Essex 
Agricultural  Society,  formed  at  Topsfield  in  1818, 
held  its  annual  meetings  there  in  1820,  '22,  '2.3,  '24, 
'■J">,  'M  Mini  'oS,  but  never  after.  I 

Of  course  the  records  plunge  us  at  oucr  into  all 
sons  of  questions  of  law  and  policy, — they  meet  us  at 
the  threshold, — they  linger  to  the  end  ; — questions 
of  tolls  on  turnpikes  and  bridges, — conlerences  ar- 
ranged with  this  and  that  corporation, — new  terms 
made  or  war  declared.  Once  it  is  voted  that  seven 
bundre^l  dollars  be  accepted  by  the  Newburyport 
Turnpike  a.s  toll  for  the  year,  or  the  stages  go  by  Old 
Town  Bridge.  Complications  grow  out  of  the  delicate 
relation.s  of  carriers  to  the  public.  Too  accommodat- 
ing drivciH  are  induced  to  act  as  exi)re9smen  on  their 
private  account,  and  attempts  are  made  to  hold  the 
com[)any  liable  for  their  losses.  At  the  first  meeting 
"  Drivers  are  expressly  jjrohiljited  from  carrying  any 
money  or  packages,  notacconnted  fortothe  company's 
agf-nt;"  and  almost  at  the  la.st  a  "  committee  is  con-- 
«i<lering  the  subject  of  drivers  carrying  provisions 


from  sundry  places  to  J'oston  for  sale,  contrary  to  a 
vote  of  the  directors."  In  April,  1819,  "  the  company 
do  not  consider  themselves  accountable  for  the  loss 
of  any  baggage,  bundles,  or  packages  whatever,  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  drivers,  or  otlierwise  put  into 
their  stages."  This  sweeping  announcement,  so  like 
what  is  sometimes  read  on  the  backs  of  railroad  tick- 
ets to-day,  was  followed  up  in  the  same  spirit  in  1S2G 
and  1829.  Now  they  vote  that  no  driver  shall  carry 
anything,  except  in  his  pocket,  without  paying  the 
company's  agent,  on  pain  of  instant  dismissal ;  and 
again,  the  driver  must  "  agree  with  the  agent  to  ex- 
clude his  private  or  pocket  business  from  his  compen- 
sation, so  the  company  shall  have  no  participation, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  such  business  of  the  drivers, 
meaning  especially  Bills  of  any  Bank  which  may  be 
entrusted  to  them."  "  But  is  this  law?  "  ask  the  per- 
plexed proprietors  of  Benjamin  Merrill,  I^scj.,  in  1832, 
and  that  eminent  counselor  finds  himself  unable  to 
give  the  desired  assurance,  but  on  the  contrary,  they 
record  a  long  opinion  advising  them  that  their  con- 
tract with  drivers  will  not  discharge  them  from  lia- 
bility, unless  notice  of  it  is  brought  home  in  each  case 
to  the  sender  of  the  bill  or  parcel.  And  accordingly  a 
notice,  drawn  by  him,  is  formally  served  in  ]iersou  on 
every  bank  president  and  cashier  on  the  route,  posted 
in  the  taverns,  and  widely  ;ulvcrtiscd  in  tlie  news- 
l)a[)ers. 

The  record  is  rich  in  little  incidents  which  give  life 
to  the  picture  of  the  times.  A  driver  is  fined  fit'ty 
dollars,  the  value  of  a  horse  killed  by  his  carelessness. 
Afterwards,  lor  good  conduct,  the  forfeiture  is  reduced 
to  one  month's  wages.  Owing  to  the  appreciated  state 
of  the  currency,  in  1820,  wages  were  reduced,  and 
fares  from  I'oston  to  lOxeter  put  at  three  dollars. 
Once  in  awhile  a  cciacli  is  (overturned.  In  one  case,  if 
payment  of  damages  is  refused  by  the  Salem  Turn- 
pike, the  agent  is  to  enter  comi>laint  and  ].>resent  the 
road  to  the  grand  jury  ;  in  annther,  forty  dollars  are 
received  in  litpiidation.  Again,  a  director  is  to  settle 
for  damages  done  by  luosu  horses  breaking  out  of  the 
1  Stilcn\  stable.  And  again,  lines  ini]iosed  by  the  post- 
ollice  de])artmcnt  lor  loss  of  mails,  are  to  be  charged 
olf  to  the  drivers  who  lost  them.  Sub-agents  were 
selected  for  the  principal  points  on  the  route,  ])laced 
on  salary,  and  under  bonds,  and  quartered  at  the  best 
hotels.  Blacksmith's  shops  were  established  at  many 
points,  and  extensive  stables  in  Boston  and  elsewhere, 
many  of  them  built  of  brick.  Not  more  than  seven 
shillings  were  to  be  paid  for  shoeing,  out  of  Boston, 
and  but  ten  cents  for  caulking  or  resetting  shoes.  Dri- 
vers arc  forbid  taking  letters,  in  violation  of  laws  reg- 
ulating the  United  States  General  Post-uflice ;  and  fre- 
quent embassies  are  dispatched  to  Washington  to  con- 
tract for  carrying  the  mails,  or  to  change  the  times  or 
terms  for  delivering  them.  "  Accommodating  Stages  " 
are  sometimes  to  take  n»ails  at  the  desire  of  govern- 
ment or  the  postmaster  at  Boston,  but  "  Mail  Stages  " 
are  regularly  designate'!,  and  these  make  better  speed 
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and  collect  higher  fares  than  the  former.  Mail-con- 
tracts are  exchanged  among  different  companies,  and 
combinations  formed  with  other  lines  where  compe- 
tition would  be  ruinous,  and  sub-agents  are  withdrawn 
from  inns  which  harbor  the  books  of  hostile  compan- 
ies. In  April,  1S23,  it  is  significantly  voted  that  sev- 
eral sub-agents  be  discharged,  and  hereafter  it  shall 
be  an  "  indispensible  requisite  that  their  moral  char- 
acters be  good,  and  that  they  have  no  horses  and  car- 
riages to  let."  In  August,  1823,  it  is  voted  to  "  keep 
a  horse  and  chaise  in  Boston  to  accommodate  passen- 
gers, and  carry  and  fetch  their  baggage."  This  under 
the  stress  of  a  vigorous  opposition,  when  the  exigen- 
cy called  for  unusual  efforts  and  the  running  of  ex- 
tras at  "about  the  same  time  the  opposing  stage  goes, 
but  always  a  little  before  that  conveyance  and  at  the 
same  fare."  In  October,  a  number  of  horses  and 
chaises  are  to  be  kept  on  hire  at  Newburyport.  In 
December,  t^e  extras  run  a  little  before  the  opposition 
coaches  are  to  charge  but  half  fare.  The  Ann  Street 
stage-house  at  Boston  is  leased  and  furnished,  and 
Col.  Wildes  placed  there  as  landlord,  with  an  interest 
in  the  ])rofits  not  to  exceed  one-half  Xext  summer 
the  horses  are  to  be  fed  with  cut  hay  and  meal.  April 
19, 1825,  the  directors  met  at  Oilman's  hotel,  in  New- 
buryport.  They  found  their  enterprise  thriving, — 
established  a  sinking  fund  to  be  swelled  by  semi-an- 
nual additions ;  carried  one  thousand  dollars  to  that 
account;  declared  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  four  per 
cent. ;  created  seventy-five  new  shares,  making  up  the 
full  five  hundred  to  which  they  were  limited  in 
their  charter,  and  provided  for  selling  the  new  shares 
at  not  less  than  six  dollars  premium  on  a  par  of  one 
hundred  dollars.  To  the  sinking  fund  was  afterward 
voted  the  net  income  of  the  Ann  Street  stage-house, 
and  the  agent  was  directed  to  sell  at  auction,  from 
time  to  time,  collections  of  articles  left  in  their  offices 
and  coaches  "  for  which  no  owners  can  be  found.'' 
The  second  dividend  for  this  year  was  six  ])er  cent., 
and  in  1826  eleven  per  cent,  was  divided. 

At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  i>rosperity  of  the  com- 
pany was  estnlilished.  Ii  had  now  substantial  stables, 
not  connected  with  jtublie  houses,  at  all  the  chief 
jKiintsof  the  route,  one  of  them  on  Church  Street,  in 
the  rear  of  the  Lafayette  Cofiee-house,  in  Salem  ;  and 
it  owned  liotels,  or  a  controlling  interest  in  hotels,  at 
IVjston,  Xewburyport,  Exeter  and  Dover.  It  was 
sending  deputations  to  the  New  England  Stage  Asso- 
ciation, which  met  at  "  Hoi  brook's,"  in  ]MiIk  Street, 
Boston,  with  a  view  to  bring  together,  at  least  once  a 
year,  representatives  of  all  thestage  companies  of  this 
section.  In  Octoltcr,  1828,  it  held  its  shares  at  a  pre- 
mium of  fifty  dollars,  and  made  a  semi-annual  divi- 
dend of  eight  per  cent.,  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars per  share.  At  this  time  the  management  of  the 
«tage-hou.se  in  Ann  Street  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Ijcavitt,  upon  the  death  of  Col.  Wildes  and  Col. 
Henry  Whi])ple  of  Salem,  became  a  director  in  j)lace 
of  Judge  Elkins,  resigned. 
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In  1830,  the  company  was  incorporated  in  Massa- 
chusetts, with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. In  1832  it  sent  delegates  to  a  Mail  Contract 
Convention,  wliich  sat  at  "  Wyatt's  "  in  Dover,  to 
apportion  the  mail  routes  for  New  England,  and  its 
bid  shows  that  it  was  running  coaches  from  Concord 
to  Portsmouth  ;  Dover,  by  two  routes,  to  Newbury- 
port;  Portsmouth,  by  Exeter,  to  Newburyport,  Salem 
and  Boston;  from  Salem  to  Haverhill  and  Lowell; 
from  Gloucester  to  Ipswich;  and  from  Lowell,  by  two 
routes,  to  Newburyport. 

January,  1S33,  found  them  free  from  debt  and  their 
stock  higher  than  ever.  They  owned  near  five  hun- 
dred horses.  A  steamboat  had  been  built  on  I^ake 
Winnepessaukee  and  they  were  running  stages  from 
Dover  to  meet  it.  At  times  they  ran  a  daily  to  Port- 
land. In  October,  1834,  the  stock  stood  at  !f202.13 
per  share  on  their  books,  par  being  $100.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1835,  they  were  paying  between  eight  and  nine 
thousand  dollars  in  tolls  for  the  year,  had  bought 
turni)ike,  bridge  and  bank  stocks,  and  amongst  other 
real  estate  the  Dalton  House,  between  the  West  es- 
tate and  Church  Street,  in  Salem,  wliich  they  sold, 
retaining  a  way  out  from  the  stables  to  Church  Street. 
Up  to  this  point  their  career  must  be  considered  as 
one  of  unmixed  prospei'ity.  The  Eastern  Railroad 
was  not  chartered  ;  the  Boston  and  Maine  was  but  a 
spur  from  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  extending  as  far  as 
Andover.  Travel  increased  apace, —with  it  the  run- 
ning stock  and  corps  of  employes.  The  directors' 
record-book  is  pleasant  reading  now.  They  meet  at 
comfortable  inns,  spend  two  or  three  days  together,  ex- 
amine lucrative  acc(junts,  pass  the  evening  over 
plethoric  way-bills,  compute  their  dividends,  make 
combinations  with  kindred  bodies  all  over  the  ICastern 
States,  and  New  York  if  need  be,  and  smile  at  com- 
petition. 

What  a  text  is  here  for  another  volume  of  ]ien  and 
ink  sketches, — these  old  stage  houses  which  figure  in 
the  record, — "  ^V'ildes'  Hotel"  at  Portsmouth,  "Lang- 
maid's"  and  "AVade's"  at  Hamilton  Falls,  "Oilman's" 
and  the  "Wolte"  at  Newbui-y port,  the  "Sun  Tav- 
ern," the  "  Lal'ayette  Collee  House"  at  Saleiu,  "  Ann 
Street  Stage  House"  and  "City  Tavern"  in  lioston  I 
What  pleasant  memories  start  ui>  at  the  recital,  as  of 
those  ancient  hostelries  of  London,  once,  as  Mr. 
Dickens  says,  "the  headquarters  of  celebrated  coach- 
es in  the  days  when  coaches  perlbrmed  their  journeys 
in  a  graver  and  more  solemn  manner  than  they  do  in 
these  times,  but  which  have  now  degenerated  into 
little  more  than  the  abiding  and  booking  places  of 
country  wagons."  Of  these  he  says,  "  there  still  re- 
main some  half-dozen  in  the  bonnigh,  wliich  have 
preserved  their  external  features  unchanged,  and 
which  have  escaped  alike  the  rage  for  public  im- 
provement and  the  encroachments  of  private  specu- 
lation. Great,  rambling,  queer,  old  jdaces  they  are, 
with  galleries,  and  passages,  and  stair-cases  wide 
enough  and  antiquated  enough  to  furnish  materials 
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for  a  hundred  ghost-stories,  supposing  we  should 
erer  be  reduced  to  the  lamentable  necessity  ot  in- 
venting anv."  Such  was  our  own  poet's  ^Vayside 
Inn, 

"  Built  in  tlie  old  coloniiil  day, 
When  men  liveti  in  a  gmnder  way 
Willi  ampler  hospitality — 
A  kind  of  <.M  Hobsollin  Hall, 
Now  soijiewhat  fallen  to  ili  ciiy, 
With  weather-stains  upon  the  wall 
And  fitair-waytj  worn  and  crazy  doors 
And  creakinj^  and  uneven  Iloors, 
And  chimneys  huge,  and  tiled  and  tall. 
A  region  of  repose  it  seems. 
B.V  noon  and  night  t!ie  panting  teama 
Stop  under  the  great  oaks  that  throw 
Tangles  of  light  and  shade  below. 
Across  the  road  the  barns  display 
Their  lines  of  stalls,  their  mows  of  liay. 
Through  the  wide  door  the  breezes  blow, — 
The  wattled  cocks  strut  to  and  fro, — 
And,  half  effaced  by  rain  and  shine. 
The  'Red  Horse  '  prances  on  the  sign." 

« 

One  seems  to  recall  the  impatience  with  which  the 
tired  traveller  looked  forward  to  alighting  at  these  old 
inns, — to  see  again  the  village  steeple  jieering  over 
the  hill,  its  gilded  cockerel  glistening  in  the  sunset, — 
to  hear  the  stage-horn  once  more  bidding  the  jiost- 
master  expect  the  evening  mail,  the  landlord  serve 
the  welcome  meal ;  to  see  honest,  little,  nervous  Jack 
Mendum,  or  sturdy,  robust,  reliable  Eobert  Annable, 
or  good-natured  Knight,  or  the  voluble  but  substan- 
tial Pike,  or  some  other  famous  whip,  gather  up  his 
reins  and  muster  his  strength  for  a  final  sweep  across  i 
the  tavern  yard,  the  crowning  effort  of  a  day  of  toil 
to  dusty  traveller  and  smoking,  jaded  team,  and  then 
down  go  the  steps  and  cramped  legs  are  I'ree  at  last! 

Or  we  seem  again  to  be  bowling  down  that  grand 
old  turnpike  from  Newburyport,  with  Ackeriiian  or 
Barnabee  or  Forbes,  rumbling  by  (dil  Gov.  JJummer's 
Academy  at  Byfield,  telling  off  the  milestones  through 
the  Tojtsfield  of  fifty  years  ago,  over  the  grassy  hills 
and  by  the  beautiful  lake  at  Lynnfield,  on  the  coach 
that  left  "Pearson's"  at  six  every  summer  morning; 
or  to  be  whirling  by  Fla.x  Pond,  whore,  a  cen- 
tury ago,  Mr.  tloldlhwaito  asked  .lolin  Adams  to 
n  "genteel  dinner"  of  lish,  bacon,  peas  and  iiiconi- 
parablu  Madeira,  under  the  "shady  trees,  with  halt  a 
dozen  as  clever  fellows  as  ever  were  born  ;"  or  to  be 
rattling  through  the  old  toll-gate  and  dashing  (If)wn 
Great  Pa.sture  hills  into  Salem  town  on  the  topino.st 
seat  of  the  early  ]5oston  Mail  Stage  which,  in  183'), 
was  to  "breakfiLSt  in  Salem  and  dine  at  Portsmouth," 
while  all  the  eastern  landscape  is  aglow  with  the 
tint.s  of  morning  and  the  dews  of  spring  make  every- 
thing in  nature  sparkle.   Or  i»erhaps  it  is  winter. 

'*Xow  the  increasing  storm  makes  all  tlie  plain 
From  field  to  highway  a  I'ast  foaming  sea  I 
And  sculptors  of  the  air,  with  cui'ious  skill, 
Have  graven  their  images  of  Btaihless  white, 
I'ag<xlas,  tJ^rmples,  turrets,  columns  raised 
From  tlie  exhaus(le«s  rpiarries  of  tliA  snow, 
Afar  and  near, — the  artwork  of  the  winil  !" 

and  we  reach  perhaps  the  little  court-house  on  the 


hill  at  Ipswich,  with  the  bar  of  Southern  Esse.^,  to 
find  that  another  coach-load  of  jurisjirudence  is  stuck 
fast  on  Eowley  Marshes,  while  judge  and  counsellor 
alike  have  committed  trespass  rjuarc  clnm^um  frtijit,  in 
prying  tlieir  coach  out  of  a  snowdrift  with  the  near- 
est fence  rails. 

The  Hon.  Allen  W.  Dodge  writes  of  the  drivers  ol 
those  days  as  follows  : — 

"In  thosu  days  of  old-fasliionod  winters,  there  were  many  trials  and 
diniculties  in  getting  through  the  route,  but  let  tiio  storm  or  the  snow 
blockade  be  ever  so  bad,  they  were  always  ready  to  do,  to  the  uttermost, 
all  that  men  could  do  to  accomplish  it.  TliiKe  drivers,  too,  were  the 
most  obliging  and  kind-hearted  men  that  e\"r  handled  reins,  cracked 
whip  or  sounded  stage-horn. 

*'They  were  great  favorites  witli  all  the  Iioys  wlio  rotle  witli  tlieni. 
5tany  of  us  who  were  tlien  at  Kxetor  Academy  cjinio  homo  at  ttie  end  ul 
the  term  by  tlio  Eastern  Stage  route,  nnd  a  lively  lime  we  uned  to  have 
of  it.  tjuito  a  number  of  stage  coaches  were  always  sent  on  to  fake  ui. 
When  they  arrived  what  a  scramble  ensued  to  see  who  should  ride  with 
Pike,  who  witli  Annable,  or  Knight,  or  Forbes,  or  some  other  good- 
natured  di'ivtr,  exijerienced  in  stages  and  careful  of  their  young  charges 
as  if  they  were  all  destined  to  bo  governors,  or  judges,  or  presidents. 
"NVe  used  to  consider  it  ttio  seat  of  honor  on  the  outside  with  the  driver, 
there  to  listen  to  his  stories  and  to  enjoy  liis  company.  Many  a  sciap  of 
piactical  wisdom  did  we  youngsters  thus  \\\\  to  turn  to  good  account 
on  the  great  road  of  life. 

"And  tlieii  toowliat  a  gatliering  iit  tlie  old  M'olfu  Tavern  in  >ewbury- 
port,  when  tlie  notin  stage-cnaclies  arrived  from  Boston  I  Tlie  sidewalk 
was  often  crowded  with  aii.xious  boys,  and  men  too,  to  catch  a  sight  of 
distinguished  passetigiTS  and  the  last  fasliion.s,  and  to  hear  the  bilcst 
news,  '\\'liy,  it  WHS  us  guod  as  a  daily  pajinr,  or  a  t<'h'gr,tpb ic  dibjiatrli— 
lietter  indeed,  for  tiie  li\iiig  mm,  actors  sonielinies  in  the  scenes  do- 
scribed,  were  there  tu  tell  \\  li;Lt  li.ul  liappened." 

I  find  related  in  a  contribution  to  the  Sdlcm  Gazelle, 
one  of  those  little  incidents  that  sjnirklc  like  je^vels  in 
the  sand : 

"Once  when  a  mere  eliild  it  \s:is  neeessaiy  f  >r  me  to  go  from  Saco  to  a 
town  near  Huston.  Tliis  was  .piite  an  undertalting  in  those  days,  as  one 
was  obliged  to  pass  the  niglit  in  I'nrtsni.nrth.  IJeing  witliout  a  protector, 
my  mother  confided  me  to  the  eaie  uf  one  of  those  olil,  faithful  drivers. 
It  was  evening  when  we  leuelied  IVu  Ihhmmii  h  and  very  colli.  Kverything 
was  new  and  strange  to  me.  Ilow  caiefully  was  I  laUen  by  the  hand 
and  Icil  up  that  long  ttlght  of  stainj  to  the  excellent  accommodations 
which  awaited  me  !  How  well  1  remember  the  kind,  smiling  face  of 
Itobinson,  as  next  morning,  wlii])  in  hand,  he*  appeared  at  tiie  jtarlor 
door  and  inipiii'ed  foi- tie.'  'li'tle  gill'  wlio  was  to  go  with  him!  His 
hearty  *good  morning'  and  'all  reudy,  miss,'  as  F  presented  myself,  are 
still  sounding  in  my  i-ar  s.  While  changing  horses  at  New  buryport  I  was 
comfoi  tiiblv  .se.iled  b.-l\ire  a  u  anii  tire  in  the  sitliiig-nHim.  Hnleed,  1  do 
not  know  Ihal  I  (ouM  have  been  more  eoniforl.ildy  attended  to  liad  I 
been  the  daU(;liler  of  llie  President.  I  was  llie  daughter  ot  u  |ioor 
widow  instead,  and  iin  utter  slranger  to  the  man  whose  nieni(»ry  1  liii\e 
ever  cherished  as  one  of  the  phsibaut  recollections  of  my  childhood." 

What  stiilwart  men  this  sturdy,  out-door  life  pro- 
duced!  Moses  Head,  of  Portsmouth,  drove  into  that 
town,  from  lioston,  the  stage  that  brought  news  of 
peace  in  1815,  witti  :t  white  (lag  fastened  to  the  box. 
News  of  till.'  liattle  of  New  Orletms  came  at  the  same 
time.  That  evening  there  was  a  procession  in  honor 
of  these  events.  Hciid,  who  was  then  Ensign  of  the 
artillery  company,  an<l  resembled  (jcneral  Jackson  in 
appearance  and  stature,  arrayed  himself  in  a  military 
suit  and  chapeau,  and  j)crsoiiateil  the  hero  of  New 
Orleans  in  the  ranks  of  the  [trocession  to  great  accept- 
ance. He  was  born  among  the  granite  hills  td'  New 
Hampshire,  tind  died  at  the  iige  of  seventy-two,  alter 
a  sickness  of  a  day,  the  only  sickness  of  his  life. 
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Another  old  driver  sends  me  his  recollections  of 
"life  on  the  road,"  and  I  insert  them  here. 

"I  began  to  drive  on  an  opposition  line  in  1823,  and  after  about  nine 
months  I  h.id  an  application  from  Col.  C'oleninu  to  come  over  to  tlie  old 
eoniiony.  .\s  I  tlio\ij;lit  it  n  more  pi'rniaiK'nl  job,  I  camo  over  to  drive 
'Eitra.'  I  liad  not  been  long  at  it  before  tbi- travel  increased  very 
miicli,  80  the  directore  orviered  one  hundred  more  lioi-scs  to  be  bought, 
and  carriages  in  proi>ortion,  to  acconiniodate  the  pubHc.  The  business 
c»n:e  on  so  hard  that  I  had  all  I  barg-aincd  fur.  I  followed  the  mail 
twelve  days  in  succession,  starting  from  Boston  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, breakfasting  in  Newburyport,  dinner  at  I'ortsnunith  and  back  agixin 
to  supper  in  Salem,  getting  into  liostou  anywhere  from  nine  to  eleven 
o'clock,  so  there  was  not  n\uch  sleep  or  rest  for  lue.  Tlie  twelfth  day, 
when  I  drove  into  the  yard  at  Salem,  Col.  Coleman  w;is  there,  and  said 
he,  'young  man,  you  had  better  stop  here  and  get  a  little  rest  and  take 
your  team  in  the  morning  at  four  o'clock.'  So  Jlr.  l!and  took  the  team 
to  Boeton  and  back. 

"The  worst  of  it  was,  I  had  the  same  horees  out  and  back  every  day. 
It  was  hard  keeping  up  with  the  mail,  as  their  horses  rested  one  or  two 
days  in  the  week,  and  they  were  like  wild  ones.  Only  hold  on  and  they 
would  go  as  fast  as  any  one  wiahed  to  ride.  As  a  general  thing  we  nuide 
good  time.  I  have  been  through  Charlestown  Square  on  time,  for  three 
weeks,  not  varying  five  minutes  by  the  clock,  although  we  had  some 
trying  storms,  c 

"I  was  comiKjIltd  to  stop  at  IFamilton  one  night,  after  beating  with 
the  slorni  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  with  a  singlu 
sleigh  and  two  horses,  ami  so,  completely  u^ed  u|),  we  slept  well.  It 
cleared  up  about  three  o'clock,  so  that  uncle  Robert  Annablo,  w4lh  the 
moniing  coach,  came  along  pretty  well,  ami  ]iiuiseil  us  while  we  were 
Bsle«p,  and  took  o(T  his  bells  so  as  not  to  awake  us,  and  then  he  wils  very 
Joyous  to  think  he  had  got  ahead.  It  was  something,  to  be  sure,  that 
never  hafi|i<;iied  l^cfore  nor  since. 

•*f.)n  the  w  hole  it  was  a  very  pleasant  life,  for  evei'y  one  on  the  road 
was  very  hosj'itable  to  us,  I  never  got  stuck  in  the  mud  nor  snow,  when 
&II  the  people  on  the  road  were  not  willin:;,  ni^'ht  or  day,  to  lend  a  hand. 
So  wc  felt  that  we  were  among  friends,  and  that  was  comforting  to  \is. 
The  w&ilthy  Southerners,  who  useil  to  c<»nie  east  in  summer,  would  al- 
most  always  want  us  to  keep  on  and  drive  them  to  l*rovidence  or  New 
Tork,  for  they  did  not  get  so  go<>l  acconimodations  at  the  South.  -\nd 
as  we  refu.'itd  the  refrcslimenis  they  offered  us  at  every  stoipping  jilace, 
we  were  pretty  wuro  to  get  a  handr^ome  j)rehent  before  they  left,  which 
was  far  more  satisfactory.  It  w:is  a  very  pleasant  b\isines«.  ami  we  had 
our  choice  of  company  outside,  and  that  was  worth  a  great  deal. 

Wheti  it  ^v■as  deciiled  by  tin:  Legi^!atnre  that  there  should  be  a  ll.iil- 
roftd,  you  may  de]M:nd  ujKjn  it  there  were  heavy  hearts.  Vur  we  had 
spent  so  much  time  in  staging  wo  did  not  know  wlujt  we  shoulil  <lo.  Uut 
all  who  wished  had  something  to  do.  The  corporation  employeil  a 
large  number  of  the  drivers  iis  conductors,  haggage-nnisters  aii<l  brake- 
men.  I  withdrew  and  took  up  the  exjire.s.*  business,  and  followed  that 
until  So  I  had  served  the  public  from  '2:j  to  '01)." 

These  drivers,  so  freely  trusted  with  life  find  treas- 
ure, with  the  care  of  helpless  inftincy  nnd  age,  de- 
Bcrvoil  >vi  ll  of  the  fiimtiimiit y  liny  served,  imd  ate 
held  in  kiii'ily  renicniluiime.  'I'lirv  knew  uf  nld  tlio 
waiilsaiid  habits  of  the  travelling  jiuiilic,  and  railidad 
corporations  were  glad  to  secure  agents  from  iiniong 
their  numbers. 

Hits  anybody  forgotten  rare  James  Potter,  of  the 
Salem  and  Btjston  Line, — active,  clear-headed,  cour- 
teoiM  and  prompt,  who  for  forty  years  drove  with 
such  care  and  skill  to  Boston  and  hack  that,  it  was 
said,  he  w:ls  as  well  known  and  as  much  respected  by 
Salem  people  as  Dr.  Bcntlcy  ?  Jlere  he  comes  uj)  the 
street  from  the  old  ".Sun  Tavern"  with  tiie  seven 
o'clock  morning  coach,  his  dapjde-greys  groomed  to  a 
hair  and  well  in  hand, — the  model  driver,  trusted  by 
the  banks,  by  the  old  aea-kings,  by  everybody  with 
uncounted  treasure, — the  splendid  reinsman,  chosen 
in  August,  1824,  to  bring  the  beloved  Lafayette  in 
safety  into  Salem ! 


Has  anybody  forgotten  the  scene  in  College  yard  at 
Cambridge,  when  Peter  Kay  arrived,  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  with  his  coach  and  si.K  sorrels,  to  take  home  what 
might  well  be  styled  the  "flower  of  Essex!"  Plow  he 
displayed,  before  admiring  eyes,  his  mastery  of  curves 
and  functions,  by  turning  six-in-hand,  at  a  cheerlul 
trot,  in  the  little  corner  between  Holworthy  and 
Stoughton,  and  how  the  Essex  County  boys,  cheered 
by  their  fellows  and  eager  for  the  long  vacation, 
whirled  out  of  college  gtite  and  ilown  the  historic 
roads  by  Washington's  Elm,  and  Lctclimere's  Point, 
and  Bunker  Hill,  to  their  welcome  home  !  Handsome 
Peter,  they  called  him — a  favorite  with  children  and 
ladies — for  with  him,  on  the  introduction  of  tlie  fam- 
ous steel-spring  coachts,  they  first  knew  what  it  was 
to  ride  comfortably  outside,  with  an  intelligent  and 
entertaining  driver,  whose  tongue  kept  pace  with  his 
team,  and  whose  castles  in  the  air  often  reached  stu- 
pendous proportions  before  half  the  distance  between 
Lynn  and  Salem  had  been  accomplished  ! 

And  here  comes  Page!  witty,  large-heiirted,  strong- 
handed  Woodbury  Page,  his  two  bays  on  the  jumj), 
swinging  round  the  corner  from  Beverly,  sweeping 
round  the  Common  to  the  old  stable  in  Union  Street, 
shifting  horses,  and  then  round  the  big  elm  and  off 
again  in  a  twinkling,  with  tliose  very  i'our  milk-wliites, 
with  which  he  drove  Henry  Clay,  in  October,  JS33, 
from  Senator  Silsbee's  door-step  in  Washington  Square 
to  the  Treinont  House  in  sixty  minutes! 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  itolislied  and  agree- 
able Jacol)  ^Vincllestcr,  i'avorite  driver  on  wedding 
j  journeys  ami  jileiisure  ]iafties,  who  carried  bags  of 
specie  to  and  Irnni  yaw  Ymk,  wlicii  mir  mercliants 
wanted  :i  messenger  who  would  neitlierplay  the  rogue 
with  funds  nor  sulfer  anybody  to  take  them  from  him; 
what  of  tlie  ]iopuhir  driver  and  con^uniiiiate  reinsman 
IjOt  Peach,  who  would  get  to  Bostoit  about  as  soon 
with  crows'  meat  as  moderate  drivers  did  with  choice 
teams  of  horses; — what  of  Albert  Knight,  always  on 
good  terms  with  passengers  and  steeds; — what  of  stout, 
little,  talkative  Major  Shaw,  who  was  off  at  three  with 
titc  sorrels  and  the  last  coiteh  up,  rather  than  not  go 
with  whom  ladies  would  often  lose  1  lie  moniing  stages 
and  some  hours  of  shopping  and  visiting  in  Boston  ; 
—what  of  sttdwarl,  kinddiearted,  deep-voiced  Adrian 
Low,  whose  cheerful  life  ended  in  mystery  and  an  un- 
known grave; — what,  indeed,  of  the  hundred  and  fifty 
good,  sound,  trusty  men  who,  i'rom  first  lo  last,  drove 
stages  over  these  routes  in  the  emidtjy  of  regular  or 
opposition  lines,  whole  families  of  them,  like  the  four 
Potters,  the  three  Amnibles,  the  three  .\kernians,  the 
brotliers  Canney,  Conant,  I^rake,  Knight,  JLtrshall, 
May,  Manning,  Patch,  Robinson,  Shaw,  Tenney,  Toz- 
zer,  Wincltester,  seeming  to  have  been  born  on  wheels, 
or  descended  from  the  hippocentaurs  of  ancient  ftible, 
— men  who  combined  energy  and  good  nature  in  a 
ratio  not  likely  to  be  developed  by  any  vocation  now 
ill  vogue, — men  who  cracked  their  joke  as  they  swung 
their  whip, — men  who  knew  wdiat  it  is  vouchsafed  us 
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to  know  of  that  fascinating  uncertainty,  tlie  horse, 
and  supplemented  this  with  a  wonderfully  shrew  d  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  their  fellow-creatures! ' 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  those  elegant  coaches 
built  at  the  Union  Street  shop  for  the  Salem  and  Bos- 
ton Stage  Company. — 

"f^ltp  airl  pr^fi-iron,  L'jlt  and  screw, 
Spring,  tire,  axle,  ami  linch-pin  too. 
Steel  of  the  finest,  bright  and  hhie," 

the  first  in  the  country  mounted  on  steel  springs,  and 
provided  behind  with  a  "'dicky  "  and  trunk-rack  after 
the  English  pattern  !  And  what  of  those  noble  teams 
of  blacks  and  bays  and  buckskins  and  roans  and 
chestnuts,  clean-limbed  and  strong,  that  moved  out, 
with  coats  like  velvet,  every  afternoon  when  dinner 
was  over,  before  the  City  Tavern  in  Brattle  Street,  the 
Ann  .Street  Stage  House  or  the  Marlboro  Hotel,  sweep- 
ing the  ground  with  flowing  tails,  too  often,  it  must  be 
added,  taiH  of  fiction,  in  which  the  cunning  hand  of 
Lancaster  had  eked  out  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  na- 
ture! What  of  those  scores  of  coach-builders  and 
blacksmiths,  and  harness-makers,  who  ])lied  ttie  awl, 
and  bent  the  tire,  and  drove  the  plane,  with  such  pride 
and  spirit  in  these  old  days,  when  Harding  shod,  and 
Daniel  Manning  ran  with  orders  from  the  Sun  Tavern 
to  the  yards  in  Union  Street,  and  William  H.  Foster 
balanced  accounts  and  made  up  dividends,  and 
Mackie,  over  his  saddlery,  fought  out  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  in  which  he  took  a  part,  and  that  shy  boy, 
since  known  to  fame  :is  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  was 
keeping  stage-books  in  his  uncle  Manning's  oflice! 
What  of  that  ancient  negro  hostler  at  Breed's  Hotel, 
in  Lynn,  with  his  little  competency  accumulated  from 
the  trifles  dropped  into  his  hat  for  many  a  year  by 
kindly  travellers  as  the  stage  rolled  off,  who  fell  on 
his  knees  on  the  stable  floor  and  wept  great  tears  when 
the  steam  whistle  sounded  at  last  and  he  felt  indeed 
that  he  must  say  with  his  Sliakesperean  prototype, 
"Farewell!  Othello's  occupation's  gone! "  Too  many 
of  this  company  of  worthies  are  now 

*'  WluTo  inUiiii;  whculs  uro  hcurd  iki  iih)ro 
.\iid  liiir><>»'  foot  iio'or  CMiin'." 

Twenty-one  surviving  drivers  of  the  Eastern  Stage 
Company  honored  themselves  and  the  memory  of  the 
agent  under  whom  they  served,  by  attending,  in  April, 
180C,  the  funeral  of  Colonel  C<jlenian,  the  man  to 


'  It  wan  a  happy  thong)it  which  hronght  two  hundred  and  fifty  "old 
fltH^ers"  of  the  Connei,*tiout  Valley,— JJriver:^,  J*ruprietors  and  Agent**, — 
together  at  Springfield  for  a  merry  C'hrislnins  in  18.'i9.  Hon.  Ginery 
Twllchell  and  Janieg  J'arlfcr,  Ks<|  ,  of  tho  Western  liailroad,6eeni  tohave 
l>e<.'n  promoters  of  this  "gathering  of  the  whipn,"  and  two  days  were 
given  up  t<i  their  ent«rtainnieiit  in  Springfield  during  wliiclk  the  h^jspi- 
talitiert  of  larder  and  staUo  were  feinted  to  the  ntniost.  At  a  puhlic  din- 
iitfr  on  the 'oci^ion  wtiro  prwhiced  Ihoac  Hi'iritod  Iin<'H  of  1-Mwin  llynner, 
no*  (aMiitiar  to  ncwsjiaper  readon),  Iteginning, 

*'  Oh  !  the  daya  are  gone  when  tlie  men-y  horn 

Awakened  the  eelioen  of  KUiiling  morn 

Ai!,  hr'-'aklng  the  nlnmher  of  village  street. 

The  flaming  leaderw"  gallojiing  feet 

Tdd  of  the  rattling,  Bwift  approach 

Of  the  well-appijintcd  old  ulage  coach  !" 


whose  vigorous  and  intelligent  oversight  that  enter- 
prise had  almost  owed  its  success  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  During  the  same  years  the  Salem  and  Bos- 
ton Comjiany  was  under  the  courteous  management 
of  AVilliam  Manning,  another  model  stage  agent, 
known  among  the  "whips"  as  "Sir  ^\'illiam,"  and  to 
have  been  trusted  by  whom  they  thought  enough  for 
an  epitaph. 

"We  come  now  to  the  closing  scene  of  the  Eastern 
Stage  Company.  In  July,  1S35,  the  ominous  words 
"Rail  Road  "  appear  for  the  first  time  in  their  volumi- 
nous records.    Let  us  see  what  these  words  meant. 

Passengers  had  been  transported  in  carriages  drawn 
by  steam  over  the  Darlington  and  Stockton  llailway 
in  England,  for  ten  years.  The  engines  employed 
were  stationary,  and  inventive  genius  had  been  as 
busy  with  the  problem  of  travelling  in  steam  carriages 
over  turnpikes,  as  with  the  twin  problem,  which  has 
since  completely  overshadowed  the  other,  of  locomo- 
tive machinery  for  railways.  During  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  century,  indeed,  the  steam  engine,  both 
stationary  and  locomotive,  began  to  be  ajiplied  to 
transportation.  And  long  before  this,  the  simple  tram- 
way of  wood,  stone  or  iron,  operated  by  horse-power, 
had  been  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
and  freight.  As  early  as  the  settlement  of  New  Eng- 
land, wooden  rails  were  in  use  between  the  coal  mines 
of  Newcastle  and  the  river,  and  these  were  so  flu-  jicr- 
fected  that  in  17<)5  they  had  been  introduced  exten- 
sively in  England,  and  enabled  a  horse  to  drag  from 
two  to  three  tons  on  an  easy  grade.  I'lales  and  wheels 
of  iron  had  still  further  and  very  largely  increased  the 
draft-capacity  of  the  horse.  On  the  Darlington  and 
Stockton  road,  trains  had  been  provided  with  stable- 
cars,  in  which  the  horses  employed  for  motive  power 
on  level  ami  up  grades,  rested  and  fed  in  quiet  while 
the  momentum  of  the  train  c;irried  it,  down  liill. 

The  use  of  the  Jvaihvay  was  no  less  familiar  on  this 
side  the  ocean.  Our  former  townsman,  Wm.  Gray, 
after  leaving  Salem,  in  1809,  owned  a  wharf  in  Boston 
on  which  trucks  were  moved  by  hand  over  a  plank- 
wallc,  pi'uN'idcd  nil  ils  I'llgt's  with  iDUiid  iron  bars,  tin 
which  ran  grooved  wheels,  thus  foriuiiig  a  freight 
Railway  from  the  shiji  in  her  dock  to  the  wareliouses 
on  Lynn  (now  Commercial)  Street.  In  grading  Bea- 
con Hill  for  the  erection  of  the  State  House,  late  in 
the  last  century,  an  inclined  Railway  was  used,  on 
which  the  gravity  ol' the  loaded  cars,  in  their  descent, 
served  to  bring  up  on  a  [larallel  track  those  which  had 
been  emptied,  and  the  same  exi)edient,  also  in  use  in 
England,  was  employed  at  (iuincy  when  the  blue 
sienite  of  the  quarries  began  to  sui)i)lant,  as  ii  l)uild- 
ing  material,  the  familiar  gray  granite  of  our  hills, 
ledges  and  bowlders.  The  first  Railroad  charter 
granted  by  Massachusetts,  authorized,  ^Lirch  4,  182*5, 
the  building  of  a  Railway  from  these  ijiiarries  to  Ne- 
ponset  River,  and  the  first  freight  transjiortcd  over  it 
was  the  corner-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  It 
was  operated  by  horse-power. 
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That  unrest  wliich  prognosticates  some  great  step 
in  inventive  art  was  stirring  the  public  mind  and 
bringing  to  liglit  every  clumsy  expedient  of  cogs  and 
ropes  and  wheels  for  mounting  grades,  and  for  moving 
by  steam  on  common  roads,  as  well  as  on  rails,  when, 
in  1829,  the  Stepheusons,  father  and  son,  produced 
the  Locomotive  "  Rocket,"  and  placed  it  upon  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  road.  Its  success  was  at 
once  complete  and  transportation  by  horse-power  was 
doomed  from  that  hour.  lu  America  we  were  not 
behindhand  in  applying  steam  to  propulsion.  It  wi\s 
already  in  use  since  1S07  on  our  rivers,  canals  and 
lakes.  Indeed,  the  Hon.  Nathan  Reed,  of  Salem  and 
Dunvers,  formerly  a  member  of  Congress  from  this 
district,  had  made  a  paddle-wheel  steamboat  in  1789, 
in  which  he  navigated  the  river  from  his  iron-works 
to  Essex  Bridge,  taking  Governor  Hancock,  Dr.  Prince, 
Dr.  Holyoke  and  Xathau  Dane  as  passengers  with 
him.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  be<run 
in  1827 ;  other  routes  from  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia soon  after.  In  1S29-30-31  Massachusetts  char- 
tered Railroads  from  Boston  to  Lowell,  to  Providence 
and  to  Worcester.  j 

In  1833,  the  Boston  and  Lowell  road  was  extended 
to  Andover  and  Wilmington,  and  to  Haverhill  in 
1835.  This  was  the  first  incursion  of  the  iron  mon- 
ster into  Essex,  but  he  rapidly  made  his  way  over  the 
county,  enfolding  in  his  fatal  coils  the  poor  struggling 
Stage  Companies,  who.se  nightly  dreams  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  scream  of  the  whistle,  and  whose  waking 
eyes,  turn  where  they  might,  were  blasted  with  those 
words  of  doom,  "Loo/:  out  for  i he  engine."^  For  a 
time  our  directors  stood  ui)  manfully  to  their  struggle 
witii  fate.  First  they  tried  to  curtail  their  expenses, 
— offered  to  sell  real  estate, — to  buy  in  their  stock  at 
par,  then  at  ?C0  and  then  at  ^.jO,  and  pay  for  it  in  the 
personal  effects  of  the  company.  Fifty  horses  were  to 
be  disposed  of  at  a  stroke,  and  again  and  again  anotlier 
fifty, — hay  and  grain  were  high, — the  appetites  of  live- 
stock inexorable.  To  add  to  their  embarrassment, 
travel  went  on  increasing  as  the  hour  of  dissolution 
drew  ni-ar.   More  horses  and  more  wi  re  required,  and 

'  Mr.  Tuny  'Wcllcr  lian  fuvored  tlio  Eui;li.-.li-rciiaiiig  puljlic  w  itli  his 
Tiewg  on  the  llailway  uml  ils  iuvasiou  uf  hi»  native  Iol:iii(l,  in  uonU 
which  I  am  forced  tu  recall  at  this  jH^iut.  Said  tliat  eriiincut  driver,  as 
reiiorte<l  in  "  Slaeter  iluiiiphrfy'ii  Clock,"  "1  consider  tliut  the  rail  ib 
un(X>n!>tituIioaal,  and  a  inwader  o'  privileges.  As  to  the  comfort— us  .111 
old  ceaclinian  1  may  wiy  it— vcres  the  comfort  0'  silting  in  a  IjarMi-chair, 
a  lookin' at  brick  walls,  and  heajM  o'  mud,  never  coniiii'  to  a  imljlic 
'ouse,  neTer  iseeiu'  a  gla*  o'  ale,  never  goin'  thro'  a  pike,  never  nieetin' 
a  chaoge  o'  no  kind  {lio«i«s  or  othem  i.sc-),  but  always  comin'  to  a  jduce 
Ten  you  comeii  to  vun  at  all,  the  werry  picter  o'  tlie  la>,t  I  As  to  tlie 
honor  and  dignity  o' tnivellin',  ver«  can  that  bo  vitlioiit  a  coachman, 
and  Tata  the  rail  to  sich  coachmen  as  is  sometimes  forcad  to  go  by  it,  but 
a  oulnige  and  a  insult !  and  as  to  tho  ingen,  a  nasty,  wlieezin',  creakin', 
gsspin',  puHin',  bnstin'  moni>ter,  always  out  o'  breath,  with  a  sliiny 
green  and  gold  back  lik<  a  oiipleasant  beetle;  as  to  the  ingen  as  is 
alvayn  a  iniirin'  out  red-hot  couLs  at  night  and  black  smoke  in  the  day, 
the  Ben»i!di-8t  thing  it  dotT,  in  my  ojiinion,  is  yen  there's  soniethin'  in 
the  vay,  and  it  sets  up  that  'ere  frightful  scream  vich  seems  to  Siiy  '  now 
erea  two  huudre'l  and  forty  passengers  in  the  vverry  greatest  e.xlreniity 
o"  danger,  and  eres  their  two  hundred  and  forty  b' reams  lu  vun! '  " 


I  again  and  again  they  were  forced  to  replace  those 
!  sold.    To  sell  so  large  a  stud  at  once,  when  the  end 
j  came,  would  bring  prices  down  to  a  ruinous  figure, 
;  and  the  theory  was  generally  accepted,  tliat  upon  the 
establishment  of  steam  cars,  horse  llesh  would  be 
worth  little  more  than  dog's  meat.    Before  the  end  of 
1835  they  had  joined  the  other  proprietors  of  New- 
buryporL  turnpike  in  offering  five  miles  of  it  for  the 
use  t)f  a  projected  Railroad  to  Salem.    In  183G  the 
Eastern  Railroad  was  chartered. 

Still  they  go  on  voting  to  sell  their  horses,  still 
buying  more.  Late  in  '36  they  try  adding  twenty 
jjer  cent,  to  their  fares.  The  directors  meet  once  a 
month  without  notice,  sometimes  at  half  past  six  in 
the  morning.  They  combine  with  thirteen  like  com- 
panies to  keep  u])  prices.  Opposition  coaches  take 
the  road  and  prices  come  down  again.  Late  in  '37, 
they  try  a  reduction  of  wages,  the  peremjjtory  sale  of 
thirty  horses,  "as  the  company  is  fast  approaching 
dissolution,"  they  say, — sell  the  lease  they  hold  of 
Henry  Codman,  of  the  Ann  Street  House,  and  agree 
with  the  purchaser  to  keep  their  teams  from  day  to 
day, — sell  the  Exeter  Stables,  the  Portsmouth  and 
Concord  Stages, — apply  without  success  for  a  short 
extension  of  their  charter  to  close  the  business,  and 
in  February,  '38, — their  charter  expired  in  June, — 
offer  for  sale  the  whole  remaining  assets  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

This  effort  failing,  tlie  shareholders  were  for  the 
last  time  suinnioned  to  Hampton  Falls, — detailed 
reports  submitted, — a  fruitless  effort  made  to  start  a 
new  company,  and  the  property  turned  over  to  trus- 
tees for  final  administration.  And  so  this  respectable 
body-corporate  died  without  issue,  at  the  stroke  of 
midnight,  June  20,  1838.  Says  the  late  Col.  Whip- 
ple, who  had  been  a  director  for  ten  years,  and  be- 
came its  ])resident  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Cleavcland  in 
1837,  "the  holders  of  stock,  during  twenty  years,  re- 
ceived eight  and  one-third  per  cent,  in  dividends  an- 
nually, and  after  paying  all  debts,  between  $66  and 
?(j7  on  each  share.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  pas- 
senger was  killed  or  injured." 

in  -Vugust,  1S38,  llie  steam  care  from  Jiostun  reached 
Salem,  The  Jlcgi^lcr  speaks  of  immense  crowds  on 
every  arrival  and  departure,  covering  the  depot 
grounds  and  the  banks  of  the  mill-pond.  In  the 
belfry  of  the  wooden  station  house  hung  a  bell,  taken 
fr(  im  a  ruined  Spanish  convent,  and  sold  to  one  of 
our  West  Indiamen  for  old  metal,  which  was  vigor- 
ously rung  to  summon  passengers  on  the  departure  of 
a  train.  At  first,  the  cars  took  eleven  hundred  per- 
sons per  day,  but  this,  said  the  papers,  was  evidently 
due  to  their  novelty,  and  could  not  be  expected  to 
continue.  From  six  to  eight  hundred,  it  was  thought, 
could  be  relied  on.  In  about  a  month,  sixteen  hun- 
dred passengers  were  carried  in  one  day,  "  the  best 
day's  work  yet,"  said  the  press  with  enthusiasm  I 
The  Boston  Courier  stated  that  the  ctirs  used  were  not 
of  the  prevailing  style,  shaped  like  a  coach-body  with 
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the  door  on  the  side,  but  were  of  a  new  pattern,  in 
which  a  man  may  stand  erect  or  pa<s  from  one  to  an- 
otlier,  tJie  whole  length  of  the  train,  while  in  motion, 
with  perfect  safety.  The  passage  from  Salem  to  the 
Boston  side  of  the  ferry  occupied  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  minutes,  and  it  w:is  hoped  that  about  thirty-two 
minutes  would  be  the  average  time  consumed,  when 
all  was  completed.  The  Boston  Post  announced  that  the 
witches  came  out  of  their  graves  to  see  these  new  con- 
veyances. They  met  all  expectations,  and  Mr.  George 
Peabody,  the  first  president  of  the  road,  in  his  open- 
ing address  delivered  before  the  six  hundred  stock- 
holders and  others,  August  27th,  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  those  doing  business  in  Boston  could 
now  live  more  cheaply  in  Salem  than  in  Boston. 
What  the  railroad  has  done  for  us,  in  common  with 
ail  tlie  environs  of  Boston,  cannot  be  briefly  stated. 
If  Boston  is  the  Hub,  the  railroads  seen  from  the 
State  Hotise  dome  are  the  living  spokes,  which  bind 
it  to  an  outer  circle  of  social  and  business  relations. 
If  these  have  carried  otV  our  men  of  enterprise  in 
search  of  a  larger  market,  they  have  brout»lit  back 
the  wealth  they  accumulate  to  beautify  our  estates  and 
elevate  our  culture,  and  make  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
from  Plymouth  to  Cape  Ann,  one  great  suburb  in 
which  the  arts  of  cultivated  life  are  brought  to  aid 
the  native  charms  of  country  living. 

Of  tlie  two  presidents  of  the  Eastern  Stage  Com- 
pany, the  first.  Dr.  Cleaveland,  was  a  man  of  no  com- 
mon stamp.  Hecame  of  the  staunchest  Puritan  stock, 
his  great-grandfather,  Moses  Cleaveland,  having  emi- 
grated in  his  prime  from  Ipswich,  in  England,  to 
Eastern  Massachusetts  and  left  a  numerous  and  dis- 
tinguislied  progeny.  Some  of  them  appear  among  the 
founders  of  Connecticut;  many  of  them  adorn  the 
learned  professions  or  fill  chairs  in  the  uriiversitic*. 
Dr.  Cleavelaud's  father  died  on  his  77th  birthday,  in 
1799,  having  been  for  more  than  half  a  century  the 
piistor  of  Chebacco  Parish  in  this  county — a  clia[)lain 
in  both  tlie  French  and  Revolutionary  wars,  present 
with  the  anny  at  Ticonderoga  in  K.'iS,  at  Louislmrg 
ill  17.'>'.',  nt  the  siege  of  Htisloii  in  i77'>,  on  the  Con- 
necticut shore  in  177t),  «ii<l  in  1778  in  Xcw  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  having  given  three  sons  to  the  Con- 
tinental array. 

Dr.  Nehemiali  Cleaveland  was  a  man  of  huge 
stature,  and  of  erect,  dignified  and  cfimmiuiding  as- 
pect. A  tall  stri|)ling  of  sixteen,  he  attended  liis 
father  upon  his  service  as  chaplain  during  the  siege 
of  Boston,  and  in  1777  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  com- 
mon soldier.  The  stress  of  war  dejirived  him  of  the 
collegiate  training  to  which  he  had  lookccj  forward 
fondly,  and  kept  hira,  during  liis  minority,  either  in 
the  camp  or  at  the  plow.  JIaving  subsequently  mas- 
tered the  science  of  medicine  he  began  jjractice  at 
Topsfield  in  1783,  purchasing  the  stock  of  a  suc- 
ce.-isfiil  predecessor,  as  well  as  his  library  of  just  two 
volumes.  He  wa.s  soon  after  complimented  witii  a 
commission  aa  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  began  to  in- 


terest himself  in  the  public  affairs  of  town  and  coun- 
ty. As  a  politician  he  was  earnest,  ardent  and  patri- 
otic. He  was  chosen,  through  Federalist  support,  to 
the  State  Senate  in  1811,  and  lost  his  seat  next  year, 
under  the  ojieration  of  that  famous  districting  sys- 
tem known  as  the  "Gerrymander."  From  1815  to 
1819  he  was  re-elected,  and  then  withdrew.  In  1814 
he  was  a  Sessions  Justiceof  the  Circuit  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  From  1820  to  1822  he  was  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  for  the  county,  and  in 
1823  became  its  Chief  Justice.  Tliis  station  he  filled 
with  ability  and  firmness  until  1828,  when  he  retired 
from  public  business,  receiving  at  the  same  time  from 
Harvard  College  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine. 

With  an  iron  conslitution  and  health,  up  to  his 
fiftieth  year,  untouched  by  disease,  Dr.  Cleaveland 
never  laid  aside  the  practice  of  his  profession,  how- 
ever interrupted,  but  had  extended  it  to  all  the 
neighboring  towns.  And  until  his  death,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1837,  at  the  age  of  77,  he  continued  to  serve,  as 
their  trusted  physician,  the  community  with  which  he 
had  for  fifty  years  identified  himself  by  rare  activity 
in  every  enterprise  of  moment.  As  a  neighbor  he  was 
sought  for  his  willing  and  judicious  counsel,  while  his 
public  career  was  marked  throughout  by  good  judg- 
ment, sound  sense  and  solid  wtn-th. 

He  was  twice  )narried  and  left  five  children,  among 
whom  the  eldest  sou,  an  honored  graduate  of  Bow- 
doin,  a  distinguished  educator,  man  of  letters  and 
Doctor  of  Laws,  perpetuates  his  name  and  title. 

Dr.  Cleavelaud's  was  one  of  those  monumental 
characters  which  deserve  study  both  for  themselves 
and  because  they  are  tyjiical  of  their  times.  Formed 
in  our  Revolutionary  i)eriotl,  it  was  consolidated  like 
the  arch  by  the  [in'ssure  which  e\ents  imposed  upon 
it.  If  his  j)rincij)les  were  austere,  he  applieil  them 
as  rigidly  to  his  own  conduct  as  to  his  judgment  of 
others.  Thus  he  cdulil  in  youth  forcgf),  without  a 
murmur,  the  college  training  he  hud  been  jiromised, 
and,  at  the  last,  reject  narcotics  which  would  liave 
spared  him  excruciating  torture,  because  they  might 
deaden  his  mental  and  moral  sensiliilitics.  Says  the 
late  Dr.  Peirson,  of  Salem,  in  the  Jfcdieal  and  Saryi- 
c(d  Journal,  "  lie.  was  a  much  respected  member  of 
the  Essex  South  Distiict  Medical  Society.  No  man 
amongst  us  set  a  better  example  of  professional  integ- 
rity and  honor.  The  few  who  could  boast  of  his 
friendship  will  long  remember  with  jjleasure  the  vir- 
tuous and  kind-hearted  old  man,  whose  influence  was 
uniformly  and  eihciently  exerted  in  support  of  good 

j  order  antl  the  true  advancement  of  society." 

\  Colonel  Henry  Whijjple,  the  second  and  last  presi- 
dent of  the  Eastern  Stage  Company,  has  left  us  so 
lately  that  the  mention  of  his  name  is  enough  to  re- 
call a  venerable  presence  and  an  exem|)lary  life.  ]Ie 
was  born  at  iDouglass,  in  Worcester  County,  June  24, 
1789,  and  died  in  his  eighty-first  year,  December  2, 
18G9.    He  served  his  apprenticeship  with  his  brother 
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Charles,  at  Xewburyport,  and  opened  a  book-store  in 
the  Franklin  (then  Archer's)  Building,  in  Salem,  Oc- 
tober, ISIO.  For  three-score  years  from  that  time, 
including  part  of  that  golden  era  when  the  story  of 
Salem  Commerce  reads  like  an  eastern  iiction,  Colonel 
^\'hi{)ple  was  constant  at  his  post,  supjilying  our  dar- 
ing navigators  with  charts  and  books  of  travel, — our 
busy  thinkers  and  bold  projectors  of  enterprises  dis- 
tant and  domestic  with  the  best  intelligence  of  the  | 
day.  Said  the  Danvers  Wizard,  in  July,  1861 :  "  It 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  man  now  living  so 
identified  with  the  social,  literary  and  denominational 
interests  of  Salem  as  is  Colonel  Whipple.  In  almost 
all  the  societies  of  a  social  and  benevolent  character 
he  has  been  prominent  and  active.  With  the  grace 
of  native  dignity  and  the  bearing  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  the  suavity  of  his  manner  attracted  to 
his  place  of  business  the  elevated  and  refined  of 
Salem.  Hi%store  was  the  resort  and  lounging  place 
of  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  past  who  have  given  a 
name  to  Salem  in  its  modern  history.  Here  met 
Bowdiich,  Story,  Prince,  Pickering,  the  elder  .Wor- 
cester, Barnard  and  Hoi^kins.  Here  Cummins  dis- 
cussed ])olitics  with  Glen  King  and  Saltonstall,  while 
Dr.  Flint  and  Judge  White  made  criticisms  on  the 
hist  new  book." 

It  was  well  said  of  Colonel  Whipple  that  in  his 
death  Salem  had  lost  one  whom  slander  never 
touched,  and  who  had  pr(jbably  never  made  an 
enemy, — his  religious  persuasion  a  consistent  sup- 
porter,— the  militia  a  veteran  whose  commissions 
bore  date  and  expired  before  those  of  any  oflicer  now 
living, — and  the  Masonic  body  its  oldest  member. 
First  from  seniority  on  the  roll  of  the  Active  Fire 
Club,  and  lately  President  of  the  Salem  Dispensary, 
— a  promoter  in  1821  of  the  Salem  and  Danvers  Asso- 
ciation for  Mutual  Protection  against  Thieves  and 
Robbers,  as  well  as  an  active  militiaman  from  his  en- 
listment in  the  ranks  of  the  .Salem  Light  Infantry  in 
ISll,  until  he  resigned  the  command  of  the  Artillery 
Regiment  of  Southern  Essex,  he  was,  in  earlier  as  in 
later  lite,  ready  at  all  times  tor  whatever  service  tle- 
volvcs  U|ion  the  gooil  citizen  .'ind  Christian  neighbor. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  ]Si)0  he  fell  ])eaceful!y  asleep 
at  his  home  in  Salem,  alter  enjoying  I'or  a  while  a 
tranquil  retrospect  of  the  memories  he  was  to  leave 
behind. 

The  good  old  days  of  stage  coach  travel  are  over. 
Gone,  too,  are  most  of  those  to  whom  they  owed  their 
charm.  The  stage-driver, — that  next  best  man,  it 
wds  quaintly  said,  to  the  minister,  out  of  jail, — we 
have  no  longer.  The  old  stage  houses  are  for  the 
most  ])art,  as  in  London,  closed  and  deserted,  or 
Btand,  like  the  old  Bell  Tavern,  "with  a  kind  of 
gloffiny  sturdiness,  amidst  the  modern  innovations 
which  surround  them."    Never  again  shall 

**  Tlio  wiiidowH  of  Uie  waydide  inn 
,A<;r<w*d  llie  iiiuiMiowi*,  bare  and  brown, 
Cluuiii  red  wiUi  lirolitfbt  tbruugli  tbu  leavcx 
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Of  woodbins,  liiingiii!;  fiom  tlio  eaves, 
Their  ciiinsuu  ciirtaitid,  rent  aiii.1  tliiii  I" 

Even  the  Ann  Street  Stage-House, — the  very  focus  of 
New  England  travel, — has  vanished,  and  the  name  of 
the  street  it  stood  on  is  fading  out  of  mind  1  Never 
again,  about  its  hospitable  hearth,  that  well  known 
company  of"  whips"  shall  gather  for  a  parting  jiipe, 
when  guests  are  dreaming,  and  night  coaches  in,  and 
horses  well-bestowed,  and  smouldering  embers,  in  its 
ample  fire-place,  give  a  fitful,  flickering  light.  I  see 
them  now,  in  their  quaint  old  chairs,  whills  of  smoke 
curling  lazily  about  their  cheerful,  ruddy,  weather- 
beaten  faces, — heavy,  wet  jack-boots  steaming  on  the 
hearth, — ample  capes  and  top-coats  flung  drij)ping  on 
the  benches, — while  they  chat  by  turns  and  stir  the 
fire  and  laugh  at  the  storm.  There  sits  burly  Sam 
Robinson,  telling  how  he  served  the  sneak  who  stole 
a  ride  on  the  trunk-rack  every  day  as  the  noon  coach 
passed  through  Wenham,  by  driving  into  the  pond  at 
Peter's  Pulpit,  under  pretence  of  watering  his  horses, 
and  then  malcing  such  vigorous  ajjplication  of  the  lash 
that  whoso  rode  behind  was  glad  to  escape  his  par- 
thian  blows  by  dropping  off  into  the  water!  Or  lit- 
tle Jack  Jlendum  mounts  a  chair  to  tell  how  he  drove 
the  "mail,"  and  "something  broke,"  and  the  hungry 
passengers  were  all  out  hurrying  him  on,  and  the 
neighbors  bustled  about,  and  he  k)sthis  patience,  aiul 
making  up  in  oaths  what  he  lacked  in  stature,  bid 
them  all  stand  aside  and  let  him  manage,  "  for  while 
I  drive  that  mail,  I  am  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica!" Or  Peter  Ray  recounts  the  driving  of  the  first 
steel  spring  coach  to  Boston  on  its  trial  trip,  freighted 
with  the  nieclianics  who  w  ere  its  builders,  and  what  a 
stir  it  nuide  on  'change  I  <_)r  .Majoi'  Shaw,  blinded  by 
his  great  popularity,  utters  his  famous  threat  of  run- 
ning the  railroad  off  the  route,  by  opposition  coach- 
es !  Or  ^Voodl)ury  Page  enjoys  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Charlestown  drivei',  who  I'ouglily  asked  him  to 
"get  his  bean  pot  out  of  the  way,"  wlieri  lie  was  tak- 
ing uj)  a  passenger  from  1  hat  city  for  Beverly,  and  he 
replied,  "  wait  till  I  get  the  pork  in  !"  Or  they  all 
debate,  with  the  warmth  id'  conviction,  the  relative 
merits  of  the  northern  and  southern  routes  to  the 
eastward,  until  Alex.  Brown  declares  that  stage 
routes  to  the  east  are  like  difi'erent  creeds  in  re- 
ligion, for  all  creeds  lead  to  heaven,  if  faithfully  IVil- 
lowcd, — u[)on  « Inch  I'eticent  little  Conant  taps  his 
pifie  on  the  great  iron  fire-dog,  and  as  tlic  ashes  drop 
upon  the  hearth,  puts  it  tenderly  away  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  remarking  that  he  would  rather  not  go  to 
heaven  at  all,  if  he  must  go  by  the  Dover  route,  and 
retires  to  bed. 

"  JOach  liad  liis  tale  to  tell,  and  eacli 
Was  anxious  to  ho  pleased  and  ])lesLSO, 
With  ri;gged  arts  of  liuniorous  BpeecU." 

Never  again,  in  that  quaint  old  hostelry,  shall 

"  The  fire-light  on  their  faces  glance, 
'I'lieir  shadows  un  tlio  wainscot  dance." 

And  the  coaches  which  once,  says  a  writer  in  the 
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Lynn  Reporter,  "raised  such  a  dust  on  the  turnpike, 
night  aud  day,  that  Breed's  End  knew  no  rest,  and 
the  road  seemed  made  for  their  accommodation,  so 
much  at  home  were  they  on  it  in  their  day  of  glory," 
are  all  gone  now.  Over  Essex  Eridge,  over  the  turn- 
pike, through  Salem  streets,  horse-cars  now  rumble 
and  rattle  with  their  growing  freight.  And  at  last 
the  single  coach,  which  brought  us  daily  the  dust  and 
mail  bags  of  Cape  Ann,  has  disappeared  forever. 
Never  again  shall  we  gather  at  the  cottage  gate,  as 
the  clatter  of  wheels  and  the  cloud  of  dust  approach, 
to  welcome  the  aged  parent, — the  coming  guest, — the 
daughter  home  from  school.  Xever  again  shall  we 
linger  in  the  open  doorway  of  a  Xew  England  home- 
stead, in  tender  parting  with  the  young  son  setting 
out  for  sea,  or  on  some  distant  westward  venture, — 
to  speed  the  lovers  starting  together  on  the  life-long 
journey, — never  again  cast  longing  glances  after  that 
receding  freight  of  dear  ones,  until  at  last  the  wind- 
ing road  and  over-hanging  elm  trees  part  us,  and  we 
sit  sadly  down  to  listen, 

"  While  faint  from  farther  ilist;ince  boruo  • 
Are  heard  tli«  cliin;^iD^  liuof  aud  born." 

Never  again  will  the  midnight  watcher  by  the  si- 
lent bedside  hear  the  mail-stage  arrive  and  go,  leav- 
ing its  messages  of  love  and  sorrow  for  the  sleeping 
townsfolk,  and  sing,  with  Hannah  Gould, 

"  Th>!  rattling  of  that  reckless  wlieel 
That  brings  the  bri(,'!it  or  budint;  seal 
To  crown  lliy  Iioimjs  or  end  tliy  fears, 
To  light  tliy  smiles  ordrawthy  learn, 
As  line  on  lino  is  read.'* 

Famous  levelers  were  these  old  stage  coaches  and 
masters  in  etiquette  also  1  What  chance-medley  of 
social  elements  they  brought  about  I  What  infinite 
attrition  of  human  particles, — what  jostling  of  ribs 
and  elbows, — what  '  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to 
nose'  I  What  consequent  rounding  and  smoothing  of 
angles  and  corners, — what  a  test  of  good-nature, — 
what  a  tax  on  forbearance, — what  a  school  of  mutual 
consideration  I  For  how  else  could  a  dozen  strangers 
consent  to  be  boxed  up  iiiul  shaken  together  for  a 
day,  but  upon  condition  that  each  was  to  exhibit  the 
best  side  of  liis  nature  and  that  only  ! 

To  the  next  generation  the  old  stage  coach  will  be 
as  shadowy  and  unreal  a  thing  as  were  those  which 
appeared,  musty  and  shattered,  to  the  uncle  of  the 
one-eyed  Bagman  in  Pickwick,  while  he  dozed  at 
midnight  in  the  Edinboro'  courtyard.  "  My  uncle," 
says  the  Bagman,  in  telling  the  story,  "rested  his 
head  upon  hishands  and  thought  of  the  busy,  bustling 
people  who  had  rattled  about  years  before  in  the  old 
coaches  and  were  now  as  silent  and  as  changed.  He 
thought  of  the  numbers  of  peojde  to  whom  one  of 
those  crazy,  mouldering  vehicles  had  borne,  night  af- 
ter night,  through  all  weathers,  the  anxiously  ex- 
pected intelligence,  the  eagerly  looked  for  remittance, 
the  promised  assurance  of  health  and  safety,  the  sud- 
den announcement  of  sickness  and  death.    The  mer- 


chant, the  lover,  the  wife,  the  widow,  the  mother,  the 
school-boy,  the  very  child  who  tottered  to  the  door  at 
the  postman's  knock, — how  had  they  all  looked  for- 
ward to  the  arrival  of  the  old  coach!  And  where 
were  they  all  now  !  " 


CHAPTER  IV. 
SCIENCE  m  ESSEX  COUNTY. 

BY  JOHN  KOIilNSON. 

In  the  sketch  here  attempted  of  a  collection  of 
subjects  which  may  be  classified  under  the  general 
head  of  scientific,  no  pretence  is  made  of  complete- 
ness of  detail,  or  even  that  many  points  are  not 
omitted  which  are  as  well  worthy  of  notice  as  some 
others  which  are  included.  The  breadth  of  the  term 
scientific  might  easily  be  made  to  embrace  much  mat- 
ter which  can  be  more  properly  treated  under  the 
se])arate  histories  of  this  volume  by  writers  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  individual  worker  or  his  special  sub- 
ject; nor  will  space  be  given  to  the  scientific  institu- 
tions of  the  cotmty  or  their  work,  as  they  will  be  fully 
treated  elsewhere.  It  will,  therefore,  only  be  under- 
taken to  show,  before  directh'  taking  u[)  the  subjects 
of  natural  history,  the  jirincipal  ground  intended  to 
be  covered  by  this  article,  that  in  science  of  almost 
every  sort  Essex  County  has  i)rodiiccd  woi'kers,  and 
workers,  too,  of  no  mean  order.  In  the  special  field 
of  natural  history  a  very  reniarkalile  anK.mnt  has 
been  accomplished,  especially  in  the  direction  of  local 
investigation,  and,  besides,  the  county  oilers  notewor- 
thy inducements  to  encourage  students  of  the  natural 
sciences. 

There  are  many  names,  to  which  we  may  point 
with  pride,  of  men  \\  lio,  at  lionie  and  abroad,  have 
received  high  honors,  and,  either  by  birth  or  residence, 
have  added  to  tlie  fame  of  Essex  County.  In  medi- 
cal science  the  name  of  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke, 
and  in  mathematics  and  astronomy  those  of  Andrew 
(Oliver,  Nathaniel  Bowditch  and  Benjamin  I'ierce,  are 
remembered  with  gratitude  and  respect.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  early  established  scientific  institutions 
Essex  County  held  a  prominent  place.  The  original 
membership  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  included  seventeen  names,  which  may  be 
claimed  as  belonging  to  Essex  County,  and  the  initial 
volume  of  the  memoirs  of  that  institution  ])ublished 
in  1785  was  very  largely  com[)osed  of  jmpers  aiul 
communications  from  Essex  County  scientists.  In 
chemistry  many  workers  might  be  enumerated  who 
have  contributed  their  share  towards  the  increase  of 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Dr.  James  R.  Nichols  of  Haverhill,  well  known 
through  his  long  connection  with  the  "  Boston  Journal 
of  Chemistry,"  of  which  he  was  the  editor,  has  been 
a  worker  in  science  and  a  writer  of  note.    Among  his 
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published  works  are  "  Fireside  Chemistry "  and 
"  Chemistry  of  the  Farm,"  but  the  one  which  has 
probably  arrested  the  most  attention  is  a  little  volume 
printed  in  18S2,  entitled  "  From  Whence,  What, 
Where  ? "  which  hiis  alre:idy  passed  through  several 
editions. 

Mr.  Chas.  Toppan  is  conspicuous  as  the  inventor  of  a 
very  successful  process  for  bleaching,  and  for  the 
new  products  of  jjetroleum  which  he  has  introduced, 
having  also  published  accounts  of  his  experiments. 
In  this  place  should  be  mentioned  the  name  of  Fran- 
cis Peabody,  a  patron  of  the  sciences,  who  was  among 
the  first  to  become  interested  in  the  establishment  of 
the  "Lyceum"'  system  of  scientific  lectures,  and 
whose  valuable  library,  ever  open  for  the  use  of  the 
earnest  student,  now  enriches  the  shelves  of  the  Essex 
Institute,  of  which,  as  well  as  the  Peabody  Academy 
of  Science,  he  was  president.  In  physical  science 
the  record  is  interesting.  ^Moses  (t.  Farmer,  of  Salem, 
the  well-known  electrician,  was  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  Government  torpedo 
station  at  Newport,  11. 1.  Prof.  Charles  Grafton  Page, 
in  1837,  made  experiments  with  magnetic  currents 
and  musical  sounds,  which  excited  much  attention 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  which  paved  the 
way  to  that  great  invention,  the  speaking  telephone, 
which  Prof.  A.  Graham  Bell,  a  resident  of  Salem 
during  the  years  of  his  experimenting,  first  publicly 
exhibited  before  a  meeting  of  the  Essex  Institute  in 
that  city  in  1877. 

With  these  brief  references  to  other  branches  of 
science,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  county  and  the  work  of  students  in  its  va- 
rious departments. 

Geology  and  Mixerai,ogy. — The  entire  absence 
of  fossils  and  the  obscure  natui-e  of  the  rocks  of  the 
county  render  the  study  of  these  branches  of  science 
uninteresting  to  the  beginner,  who  is  usually  attracted 
at  first,  and  led  to  more  serious  study,  by  the  beauty 
of  the  minerals  or  the  curious  forms  of  jjetrifactioiis 
It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  explain  the  rather  limited 
iitmilxT  of  students  of  gctdugy  and  iiiincralogy,  as 
compared  with  those  interested  in  zoology  and  botany. 
Tlie  work,  too,  in  the  county,  although  in  many  cases 
emanating  from  prominent  sources,  has  been  carried 
on  by  many  different  persons,  no  single  student  having 
attempted  any  general  survey  of  the  whole  county,  so 
that  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  account  of  the  geology 
and  mineralogy  of  the  region  cannot  as  yet  be  given. 

A  great  numberof  papers  and  notices  of  local  inter- 
est liave  been  publislied  in  the  scientific  journals  and 
proceedings  of  scientific  societies;  but  as  the  larger 
portion  of  these  refer  to  a  region  of  wliich  Boston  is 
the  centre,  most  of  the  work  only  covers  the  southern 
and  eastern  portions  of  Essex  County.  A  very  full 
list  of  published  articles  referring  to  the  region  of 
Eastern  3Ias.sachusetts,  collected  by  Professor  M.  E. 
Wadsworth  and  printed  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History"  (vol.  xix.  p.  217), 
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includes  upwards  of  ninety  titles  of  articles  in  the 
"  Memoirs  and  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy," 
"  Boston  Journal  of  Philosophy  and  Arts,"  "American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,"  "  Proceedings  of  the  Bos- 
ton Society  of  Natural  History  "  and  the  "Proceedings" 
and  "Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,"  of  greater 
or  less  length, which  relate  more  csj^ecially  to  the  geolo- 
gy and  mineralogy  of  Essex  County.  ]\Iany  of  these, 
articles  are  of  course  very  brief  and  possess  only  a 
negative  value,  while  others  are  cominunicatioiis  of 
much  interest  and  imi;)ortance. 

The  list  of  writers  of  the  earlier  articles  include  the 
names  of  Dana,  Agassiz,  Hitchcock,  C.  T.  Jackson,  W. 
B.  Rogers  and  Chas.  Pickering,  while  the  papers  and 
notices  of  more  recent  date,  outside  of  the  local  work- 
ers, include  the  names  of  N.  S.  Shaler,  Alpheus  Hyatt, 
T.  Sterry  Hunt,  W.  0.  Crosby  and  M.  E.  Wadsworth. 
Among  the  residents  of  Essex  County  who  liave  made 
these  subjects  a  study  and  who  have  published  the  re- 
sults of  their  work  are  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  of  Dan- 
vers;  B.  F.  Mudge,  Esq.,  and  C.  M.Tracy,  of  Lynn  ;  J. 
J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead ;  Ilev.  S.  Barden,  of 
Rockport;  Dr.  H.  C.  Perkins  and  Alfred  Osgood,  of 
Newburyjiort ;  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright,  of  Aiidovcr,  and 
D.  M.  Balch,  of  Salem. 

Taking  the  more  recently  published  work  as  a  guide, 
the  following  synopsis  of  the  umlcrlying  rocks  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Sears,  of  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science,  as  a  provisional  arrangenu^nt,  but 
one  which,  however,  a  more  careful  study  of  the  rocks 
of  the  coiuity  now  in  jirogress  may  in  some  respects 
require  to  be  changed  : 

KoKiAN.         I    i>au|^us  Head  Surit-H. 

Syenito,  I[i>rnt»lendic  and  Biriiiry,  Poabody,  Salouj, 
I    FcUlaitu,  Marbloliead  Nfclc,  Lynn,  Newbury. 
Uur.ONrAN.    \    IMoryte,  Salnm,  DanverB,  IVabody,  Nahiuit,  etc. 

ILornblendic  GuoiHi<,  Salem  Nock,  Uanvere,  Beverly. 
[    Liniesfone,  Lynuflold,  Danvers,  Newbury. 

I    GneidH,  West  Danvors,  Amtovcr. 
MoNTAMiAN.  i    Mica  Shxte,  iM..rriniac,  Aiiiesbiiry,  Haverhill. 
[  Argillito,  jMiddloton,  Topafield. 

SiiAWMirr,       I    Amygdaloid,  Suiigiia,  Uivrr  [*arktT,  Nywbnry. 

I    Slato,  Itlver  I'arker,  Newbury. 
I'lciMuiiDiAL.  -j    Congbimcrate,  Kivor  I'arker,  Kent's  Inland. 
[  Tracliyle,  iMarbleliead  Harbor. 

The  most  conspicuous  geological  features  of  Essex 
County  are  the  trap-dykes,  of  which  fine  specimens 
are  to  be  seen  at  Naliant,  Marblehead  and  Cape  Ann, 
and  the  curious  drift  boulders  which  are  met  with 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  county,  and  which,  to- 
gether with  the  many  wonderful  glacial  scratcliings 
and  groovings,  oiler  a  most  favoralile  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  this  epoch  in  geology. 

Many  of  the  drift  boulders  are  of  great  size  and 
are  often  found  in  most  remarkable  situations,  pro- 
jecting over  ledges,  mounted  upon  other  stones  or 
crowning  the  summits  of  the  hills.  Among  the 
most  noted  boulders  arc  Ship  Rock,  in  Peabody, 
the  estimated  weight  of  which  is  eleven  hundred 
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tons;  AgassizRock,  in  Manchester;  and  Plueton  Eock, 
iu  the  woods  between  Peabody  and  Lynn.  M'.Miy  of 
the^c,  including  some  of  several  tons  in  weight, 
perched  upon  the  bare  hill-tops,  may  be  rocked  by 
the  hand,  some  even  by  a  child.  Were  some  of  these 
erratics  in  the  grounds  of  any  popuhir  summer  re- 
sort their  fame  would  be  heralded  abroad  and  thou- 
sands flock  to  see  them  ;  but,  as  it  is,  the  country  boy, 
with  his  bare  feet  and  berry  pail,  or  the  infrequent 
pedestrian  on  his  woodland  rambles  are  their  only 
visitors. 

Carefiil  study  is  continually  bringing  to  light 
minerals  previously  unknown  in  tlie  county.  Many  of 
the.se,  although  insignificant  in  appearance,  are  of 
great  interest  to  the  student,  and  serve  to  show  the 
relations  between  the  characters  of  the  Essex  County 
rocks  and  those  of  other  regions.  The  number  of 
known  or  authentically  reported  minerals  may  be 
placed  at  fifty-nine  species. 

The  most  general  interest  is  naturally  attached  to 
those  minerals,  chiefly  the  metals,  of  value  in  com- 
merce or  the  arts.  In  the  earliest  colonial  ti;nes  bog  ; 
iron  was  worked  at  .Saugus,  and  later,  at  Tup.-,tield  j 
and  Boxford,  it  was  taken  out  in  two  or  three  places  i 
for  mechanical  purposes.  The  history  of  the  old 
iron-works  at  Saugus  River  is  a  very  interesting  one. 
They  were  started  in  IG^S  and  continued  in  opera- 
tion under  many  difficulties  until  about  1688,  but  now 
only  cinder-heaps,  covered  with  soil  and  herbage, 
remain  to  tell  of  their  existence.  At  these  works  lal.ior- 
ed  Joseph  Jenks,  a  native  of  Hammersmith,  Eng- 
land, tiie  founder  of  a  prominent  Xew  England 
family.  Jenks  was  an  inventor  of  considerable  note 
in  his  day  and  deserves  u>  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  earliest  men  of  scientific  tendencies  in  the  county. 
A  bit  of  romance  attaclies  itself  to  him  as  tiie  en- 
graverof  several  of  the  dies  from  which  the  famous  Pine 
Tree  shillings  were  struck  off  iu  1G52  and  later.  Iron 
pyrites  had  been  mined  in  P.oxford,  and  gold  was  at 
one  time  found  in  small  quantities  near  Hood's  Pond. 
The  so-called  Governor  ICndicolt  coiqier  mine  in 
Top.sfield,  has  heeu  worked  wiltiin  the  ccnlury  :  but, 
proliably,  at  11  profit  too  small  to  warrant  a  continu- 
ance of  o|)erations.  Serpentine  at  .'-^augus,  Eynnlield 
and  Newburyport  has  been  quarried  in  small  quan- 
tities for  ornamental  i)Urposei  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  magnesia. 

■  liut  the  most  conspicuous  effort,  however,  to  turn 
our  ridneralogical  resources  lo  account  was  that  at 
Xewburyport,  when  the  wave  of  speculation  in  lead 
and  silver  passed  over  the  once  valueless  pastures 
of  that  locality.  The  result,  not  unexpected  to  the 
miner  of  more  practical  experience  in  other  regions, 
allhougli  it  may  have  placed  ])rofit  in  the  hands  of 
Home  of  the  original  land-owners  or  speculators  in 
land,  proved  of  greater  interest  to  the  student  for 
whom  si)ecimens  were  brought  to  hand  without  cost, 
than  to  those  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  invest 
their  capital  in  the  enterprise  with  the  hope  of  large 


financial  returns.  All  attempts  thus  far  made  in  the 
direction  of  working  our  jirecious  metals  have  re- 
sulted, as  similar  attempts  in  the  future  are  likely 
to  result,  in  small  profit,  if  not  actual  loss.  But 
aside  from  this,  there  is  left,  however,  as  the  pride 
and  prize  of  Essex  County's  geological  and  mineralog- 
ical  resources,  the  solid  gi'anite  whose  mass  not  only 
assure  us  an  enduring  foundation  and  probably  ex- 
emption from  natural  convulsions,  but  which,  un- 
questionably, is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  mineral  pro- 
duct of  the  greatest  commercial  value  in  the  county. 

Our.  SciEOTiFic  Frontier. — From  the  fact  that 
the  geographical  boundaries  of  Essex  Co.  are  largely 
natural  ones,  it  is  possible  to  study  its  flora  apart 
from  that  of  surrounding  regions,  with  much  more 
satisfactory  results  than  is  usually  the  case  in  small 
areas  of  territory  bounded  by  arbitrary  lines.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  Barnstable  County,  Mass.,  where 
the  ocean  marks  nearly  its  entire  outline,  no  county 
in  New  England  offers  better  opjtortunities  for  such 
work  than  our  own.    For  tiie  botanist,  the  ^ferrimac 
Valley  to  the  northwe^t  and  the  ocean  on  the  northeast 
and  southeast  form  most  natural  limits,  while  toward 
the  south  a  solid  mass  of  cities  sejiarate  the  county 
from  the  region  beyond  Boston,  the  flora  of  which 
shows  many  immediate  and  marked  changes  in  char- 
acter from  that  of  Essex  County.    The  southwestern 
boundary  is,  however,  a  less  natural  one,  although 
the  line  of  hills  beginning  at  Chelsea  and  running 
through  Melrose  and  Saugus  to  Wakefield  and  Read- 
ing forms  a  natural  division  between  Essex  and  Mid- 
dlesex a  j)ortion  of  the  distance.    The  dividing  line 
between  the.rc  counties,  where  Andover  and  jMethuen 
join  Tewksbury  and  Dracut,  is  less  satisfactory.  This 
is  but  a  short  distance,  however,  antl  there  is  no 
marked  dill'ercnce  in  the  character  of  the  ])lants  on 
the  opposite  sidi.'S  of  the  line  al,  this  point. 

BOTAW  AXI»    Z()OJ,0(iY:   CuNEIiAL   FEATUKKS. — 

ICssex  County  contains  upwards  of  lilty  jionds  rich  in 
water  .and  marsh  |)lants,  while  the  decj)  woods  (d'Mid- 
dlcton,  Boxl'oi-d  and  Andover  .-ind  tliose  of  .Manches- 
ter and  Fsx'X  clo.~cly  rcsiiiibic  the  intiicsting  region 
at  the  base  <if'  llic  \Vhile  Mountains  ot'  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  with  these  woods  the  bare  and  rugged 
shores  of  Cape  Ann  form  a  striking  contrast. 

The  land  plants  belong  to  the  nortliern  flora,  and 
some  mountain  species  may  yet  be  found,  wliile  a 
paradox  in  the  shrubby  form  of  the  jlfai/no/lfi  (jlauca, 
still  abundant  in  the  Gloucester  swamps,  ofl'ers  a  sub- 
ject for  speculation.  The  marine  alga;  belong  decid- 
edly to  the  arctic  flora,  for  the  long  arm  of  Cape  Cod 
projecting  into  the  ocean  seems  to  form  a  natural  bar- 
rier to  the  farther  progress  of  southern  species  north- 
ward. At  this  point,  too,  the  warm  current  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  bears  off  to  the  eastward,  while  toward 
the  shore,  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  almost  expended 
influence  of  the  cold  Labrador  current  is  felt.  A 
marked  distinction  is  therefore  found  between  the 
marine  animals  and  plants  north  of  Cape  Cod  and  those 
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at  the  south  of  it,  although  in  favorable  situations, 
ja  warm  nooks,  some  southern  species  are  found  north 
of  this  barrier,  while  some  northern  ones  retain  a  foot- 
hold south  of  it,  and  there  are  certain  cosmopolitan 
species  which  flourish  in  all  waters. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  with  the  great  va- 
riety of  animals  and  plants  which  may  be  collected, 
and  the  natural  limits  which  may  be  placed  to  the 
study  of  their  distribution,  attractions  are  ottered 
which  have  proved  sufficient  to  develop  many  stu- 
dents of  botany  and  zoology  at  home,  and  to  induce 
many  others  from  abroad,  among  them  some  of  the 
most  eminent  naturalists  of  the  day,  to  come  here  to 
pursue  their  investigations. 

Introduced  Plants — The  early  settlement  of  the 
county  and  numerous  historical  data  available  to  the 
botanist  render  this  a  particularly  favorable  region 
to  observe  the  introduced  plants.  Many  species,  such 
as  the  geiysta,  barberry,  white-weed  and  others  of 
European  origin,  early  established  themselves  in 
places  where  they  now  flourish  to  an  extent  it  would 
seem  difficult  for  them  to  exceed  in  their  ^native 
lands.  The  natural  fruits  and  vegetable  productions, 
and  such  plants  of  the  old  country  as  could  be  made 
to  succeed  in  this  soil,  were  among  the  first  tilings  to 
which  the  colonists  gave  their  attention,  as  early  ac- 
counts amply  testify,  and  thus  we  are,  in  many  cases, 
able  to  trace  the  date  of  introduction  of  species  now 
thoroughly  naturalized.  The  study  of  these  plants 
is  aided  by  the  little  work  entitled,  "New  Kngiaiid 
Earities  Discovered,"  by  John  Josselyu,  au  early 
traveler,  who  made  several  visits  to  this  country,  the 
most  extended  being  from  1GG3  to  1071,  when  ho 
seems  to  have  given  much  attention  to  the  native  and 
introduced  plants.  A  reprint  of  Josselyn's  work, 
with  notes  by  Professor  Edward  Tuckeruian,  is  now 
available.  In  studying  the  Essex  tt(jra,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  by  the  clearing  of  the  land  and 
other  great  changes  incident  to  the  settlement,  such 
native  plants  as  were  best  able  to  endure  these 
changes,  and  tliose  which  the  changes  favored,  have 
lu'w  lioon  given  proiuiiu'iit  jdace.s,  while  thusc  which, 
at  the  lime  of'  the  scttlcnicnl,  may  liave  bcrri  abun- 
dant, but  which  were  unable  to  endure  tlie  changed 
surroundings,  are  now  scarce  or  have  entirely  disaj)- 
peared.  To  the  botanist  all  these  questions  add  in- 
terest to  the  study  of  the  local  flora,  and  perhaps  ex- 
plain why  the  plants  have  received  more  continuous 
attention  than  either  the  animals  or  the  minerals  of 
the  county. 

The  Native  Planta. — The  following  table,  taken 
from  the  catalogue  of  the  flora  of  Essex  County,  pub- 
lished by  the  Essex  Institute  in  1880,  \^'ith  addi- 
tional notes  made  from  the  herbarium  of  the  Tea- 
body  Academy  of  Science,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
material  available  for  botJinical  study  and  the  dis- 
tributioa  of  species  among  the  different  families,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  introduced  plants  to  be  found 
in  the  county : 


Table  t^hoicing  the  charncter  of  iJie plants,  nalive  and  naliualized,  growing  in 
Essex  Counttf,  Mass. 
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Tula!  number  of  species  roc onlccl   177G 

Species  of  Fungi  (<,'3timiiteil)   12o0 

Species  of  fresh  \v:it<!r  Algie  (estiMiateJ)   200 

l)iatutiiace:e  (e^tiiuatud)   250 

Total  of  all  species  recorJed  aii<l  estiiuatu'i   312'1 

In  this  table  the  introduced  plants  enumerated  are 
chiefly  such  as  have  become  thoroughly  established,  al- 
though sometimes  very  locally.  The  Thallophytes  in- 
clude only  the  lichens,  of  which  forty-flve  genera,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  species,  are  recorded,  and  the 
marine  algie,  of  which  there  are  seventy  genera,  one 
hundred  and  flflfy-four  species.  The  fungi  of  the 
county  liave  never  l)Cen  catalogued,  owing  to  their 
great  number  and  the  tlillicultics  attending  their 
study;  but,  judging  IVoni  the  catalogues  of  other  re- 
gions, it  is  quite  i)robable  that  twelve  hundred  spe- 
cies would  be  a  fair  estimate  of  their  number.  Nei- 
ther has  any  list  been  [jrcpared  of  the  Diatoms  ami 
Desmids,  a  numerous  class,  which,  together  with  a 
large  part  of  tiie  fungi,  are  microscopic,  and,  al- 
though numerous  in  species,  possess  but  little  value 
in  considering  the  flora  as  a  whole,  or  the  general 
distribution  or  character  <d' the  plants  of  the  county. 

Prominent  Potuni^fs. — The  study  of  botany  in  Ks- 
scx  County,  it  may  be  said  in  New  England,  jii-opcrly 
dates  from  the  time  of  Ivov.  .M.atiiisseli  Culler,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  ICarly  writers,  as  Francis 
Iligginson,  .John  Josselyu,  William  Wood,  .Tolin 
N\'inthr()p  and  others,  rcl'cr  to  the  native  fruits  and 
(lowers,  .lo.sselyn  publislieil  llic  well-known  "New 
iMigland  Jiarities  1  )isc(n'ci-cd,"  j)rcvioiisly  referred  to, 
and  Iligginson,  in  a  letter  written  from  Salem  in 
](;i'y-30  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  1.  p.  1:^1),  speaks  of 
the  "Flowering  Mulberry,"  or  raspberry,  and 
"Chervil,"  or  sweet  Cicely,  as  growing  near  Salem 
in  places  where,  certainly  until  a  few  years,  these  in- 
teresting historical  plants  still  flourished.  None  of 
these  writers  can,  however,  be  considered  as  Essex 
County  botanists,  and  it  is  not  until  the  close  of  the 
American  Revolution  that  we  find  any  serious  or 
scientific  study  given  to  the  plants  of  the  county. 
Manassch  Cutler,  of  Hamilton,  after  his  varied  ser- 
vices of  Revolutionary  chaplain,  lawyer,  doctor,  pas- 
tor, reformer  and  pioneer,  found  time  to  prepsire,  in 
1783-84,  as  tlie  the  title  of  his  pajier  says,  "  An  ac- 
count of  the  vegetable  production  growing  in  this 
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part  of  America,  botanically  arranged."  This  was 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  ^lemoirs  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  which 
was  printed  in  17S5,  where  some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  species  of  flowering  plants  were  described,  and 
several  important  scientific  points  suggested,  which 
have  been  since  adopted  in  botanical  treatises.  Dr.  Cut- 
lers paper  bears  the  date  of  presentation,  January  26, 
17S4,  and  it  ^^■as  his  intention  to  extend  the  work, 
.several  manuscript  volumes  now  being  in  existence 
prepared  toward  this  end. 

Following  Cutler  came  Dr.  George  Osgood  and  Dr. 
Andrew  Xichols,  both  of  Danvers.  The  former  con- 
tributed notes  for'"  Bigelow's  Florula  Bostoiiiensis," 
and  published  a  partial  list  of  plants  in  the  vicinity  of 
Danvers  and  rSalem;  and  the  latter  deli  vered,  in  1816,  a 
series  of  lectures  on  botany,  the  first  of  such  ever 
given  in  this  neighborhood.  Dr.  Nichols  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History 
Societyf  and  for  some  years  its  president,  and  he  thus 
had  an  important  influence  on  local  botanical  work. 
In  1S23  two  young  men,  both  destined  to  l^e  long  re- 
membered on  account  of  their  contributions  to  botani- 
cal knowledge,  began  their  work  in  Essex  County. 
These  were  William  Oakes,  of  Danvers,  later  of  Ips- 
wich, and  Charles  I'ickuring,  then  spending  much  of 
his  time  at  the  homestead  of  his  gnuulfather,  Colonel 
Timothy  Pickering,  at  Wenhain. 

Oakes,  disgusted  with  law,  his  chosen  profession, 
became  the  first  critical  botanist  of  the  region,  and 
at  this  time  converted  Dr.  Pickering  from  entomology 
and  conchology,  studies  he  had  first  chosen,  to  bot- 
any. Oakes  botanized  with  Pickering  extensively 
in  Essex  County,  particularly  in  the  Great  Swamp, 
Wenham,  a  region  then  almost  in  its  primitive  wild- 
nes-s.  He  afterwards  prepared  a  list  of  Vcnnont 
plants  for  Tliompson's  history  of  that  State,  and  had 
in  contemi)!ation  a  work  on  the  plants  of  New  Eng- 
land, which,  owing  to  the  a[>pearance  of  Beck's  Bot- 
any, was  never  completed.  His  most  elaborate  work 
was  a  folio  volume  oh  White  Mountain  scenery,  illus- 
trated by  S[>raguc,  which,  however,  was  luU  publi-<hcd 
Hiitil  after  his  dcatii,  in  ISIS.  Oakes  was  impulsive 
and  generous,  and  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  his  I'avor- 
ite  study.  Like  many  men  of  note,  he  was  little  appre- 
ciated while  living,  yet  no  monument  could  have  been 
erected  to  make  his  memory  more  cherished  and  his 
labors  more  res])ected  by  the  |)resent  generation  of 
botanists  than  that  which  he  left  behind, — an  exten- 
sive collection  of  beautifully  prepared  botanical  s[)eci- 
men.s  determined  with  faultless  accuracy,  a  portion  of 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  county 
Vjotanical  cabinet,  now  in  the  hands  of  the*  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science  in  Salem. 

Professor  Tuckerman  dedicated  to  him  a  pretty 
little  plant  common  in  the  region  of  Plymouth,  but 
as  this  was  afterwards  transferred  to  another  genus, 
the  name  "  Oakesia  "  ha.s  been  given  to  the  sjning 
bellwort,  a  common  Essex  County  plant,  by  Professor 


Watson,  of  Cambridge,  who,  in  his  revision  of  the 
LiliacciB,  has  thus  named  it  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  AVilliam  Oakes. 

In  1838  Dr.  Pickering  was  appointed  naturalist  to 
the  United  States  (^Vilkes)  Exploring  Expedition, 
I  and,  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  animals  and  plants 
in  foreign  countries,  he  made  extensive  journeys  after 
his  return  I'rom  that  expedition.  He  w;is  the  author 
of  several  works  of  great  value,  the  production  of 
which  required  untiring  research.  Among  them  are 
the  "Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals  and 
Plants"  and  the  "Chronological  History  of  Plants," 
the  latter  occupying  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life 
in  its  preparation. 

It  is  but  right  that  Essex  County  should  claim  a 
share  of  the  honor  of  his  name,  for  it  was  here  that 
his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  study  oi'  botany,  and 
in  the  "  Chronological  History  of  Plants,"  page  1063, 
we  find  the  following  entry:  "1824.  In  tliis  year, 
after  an  excursion  in  1823  with  William  Oakes,  di- 
verting my  attention  from  entomology,  (I  made)  my 
first  botanical  discovery."  Dr.  Pickering  retained 
the  deepest  interest  in  botanical  work  in  l^ssex 
County  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Bfjston 
Miiu^h  17, 1878. 

Tlie  work  of  the  Essex  Institute  from  its  founda- 
tion, in  1848,  following  that  of  the  Essex  County 
Natural  Hist(jry  Society,  from  which  it  was  in  part 
developed,  was  largely  devoted  to  botany  and  horti- 
culture, a  leading  speaker  at  its  meetings  and  con- 
tributor to  its  publications  being  Rev.  John  Lewis 
Russell,  who  made  his  home  in  Salem  in  1853. 

Mr.  Russell  devoted  himself  principally  to  crypto- 
gamic  botany,  publishing  accounts  of  his  investiga- 
tions from  time  to  time  as  he  i)roceeded.  He  was, 
besides,  the  author  of  many  popular  articles  on  va- 
rious families  of  plants,  lie  l(>ctured  frequently  on 
botany,  and  was  Ibr  many  years  vice-president  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  and  contributed  much  to  the  general 
knowledge  of  botany  in  Essex  County,  but  his  most 
extensive  collections  were  made  in  otlicr  places. 

Among  the  earlier  pulilislu'd  catalogues  of  the 
plants  of  portions  of  the  county  was  the  "  Studies  of 
the  Essex  Flora,"  by  j\[r.  Cyrus  M.  Ti'acy,  of  Lynn. 
This  was  intended  to  give  a  list  of  the  flowering 
plants  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lynn,  and 
enumerated  five  hundred  and  ibrty-six  species.  Be- 
sides possessing  a  very  happy  gift  as  a  botanical  lec- 
turer, Mr.  Tracy  has  contributed  several  valuable 
articles  upf)n  local  botany  to  the  publications  of  the 
Essex  Institute  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  evening  and  field  meetings  of  the  Essex 
Institute  many  papers  on  botanical  subjects  have 
been  presented,  including,  in  addition  to  those  pre-, 
viously  referred  to,  contributions  from  George  D. 
Phippen,  S.  B.  Buttrick,  .lohn  Robinson  and  John  H. 
Sears,  of  Salem ;  Rev.  A.  B.  Alcott,  of  Boxford ; 
Miss  Mary  N.  Plumer,  of  Newburyport ;  Miss  H.  A. 
Paine,  of  Groveland  ;  and  others.    Many  students  of 
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botany  are  distributed  throughout  the  county,  and 
numerous  private  herbaria  have  been  formed,  and,  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  in 
Salem,  a  hirge  and  valuable  collection  of  the  plants 
of  Essex  County  is  accessible  to  botanists.  Special 
work  has  been  done  by  several  authors  and  collectors 
outside  of  the  county,  who  have  either  visited  this  re- 
gion to  study  the  plants,  or  who  have  made  compar- 
ative observation  from  specimens -sent  to  them  from 
the  county  for  the  purpose.  "W.  H.  Harvey  visited 
Nahant  about  1S50  to  study  the  marine  algie  in  pre- 
paring his  famous  work,  "  Xereis  Boreali-Americana," 
which  was  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  1S52-57.  Professor  W.  G.  Farlow,  in  his  "Alga^  of 
New  England,''  and  in  his  monograph  of  the  Gj'mno- 
sporangea,  includes  the  Essex  County  species  studied 
by  him  at  various  stations.  Dr.  B.  D.  Halstead  and 
Dr.  T.  F.  Allen  have  studied  the  Characere,  and  have 
published  Articles  on  the  species;  Mr.  F.  S.  Collins 
has  carefully  studied  the  marine  algre,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Faxon  the  grasses,  sedges  and  mosses,  and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Sprague  the  lichens.  Kev.  A.  B.  Uervey,  now  of 
Taunton,  worked  almost  entirely  in  Essex  County  in 
preparing  his  "Collector's  Guide  and  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Marine  Alga?."  Nearly  all  of  the  work  of 
Essex  County  botaui.sts  has  been  systematic  ;  at  least 
little,  if  anything,  in  the  way  of  original  research  has 
been  published  by  any  county  author  in  relation  to 
the  physiology  or  morphology  of  plants. 

Horticulture. — In  horticulture,  a  science  too  seldom 
treated  as  such,  the  citizens  of  Essex  County  have 
furnished  valuable  contributions.  The  establishment 
of  the  Efsex  Agricultural  Society  and  the  horticul- 
tural department  of  the  Essex  Institute  have  doubtless 
fostered  the  intercut  which  has  been  shown  from  the 
earliest  date  in  this  subject,  and  which  at  times  has 
been  given  considerable  prominence  in  the  county. 
There  are  several  names  worthy  to  be  mentioned  as 
promoters  of  the  science  of  horticulture.  Robert 
Manning,  of  Salem,  whose  death  in  the  midst  of  his 
labors  occurred  in  1842,  at  onetime  cultivated  in  his 
own  gardens,  for  the  ]>Mr|)i>s(.'  of  ciiticnl  coiii|i;n  isi)n, 
nearly  one  thou.-^ancl  varieties  of  pears,  togilhri-  with 
other  fruits,  sullicient  to  make  the  total  of  tv/o  thou- 
sand varieties,  several  of  which  he  originated.  .John 
Fisk  Allen,  as  early  as  184?!,  produced  some  valuable 
varieties  of  grapes,  the  famous  "Allen's  Hybrid"  be- 
ing one  of  the  number,  and  during  the  years  of  his 
experimenting  in  horticulture  he  tested  the  large 
number  of  four  hundred  varieties  of  grapes  uiuler 
glass.  Mr.  Allen  was  the  first  person  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  .second  in  the  United  States_to  success- 
fully cultivate  the  great  water  lily  of  South  America 
(  Victoria  regia),  which  he  flowered  in  Salem  in  1853, 
and  lat^ir  he  published,  at  great  expense,  a  superbly 
illustrated  folio  work  on  its  habits  and  cultivation. 
Between  1830  and  1877  Mr.  Geo.  Haskell,  of  Ipswich, 
made  many  scientific  experiments  in  the  culture  of 
the  grape  Vjy  grafting,  inarching  amd  hybridization, 


the  results  of  which  he  published  in  pamphlet  form 
in  1S77.  During  this  time  Mr.  Haskell  produced  sev- 
eral hardy  hybrid  grapes  of  acknowledged  merit. 
Beginning  in  18G1  and  continuing  for  several  years 
afterward,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Hogers,  of  Salem,  by  a 
strictly  scientific  exiieriment,  the  result  of  excellent 
botanical  knowledge,  produced  the  famous  hybrids 
between  the  native  fox  grape  and  the  more  tender 
hot-house  varieties,  known  as  the  "  Rogers'  Grapes." 
These  have  given  to  cultivators  a  class  of  hardy 
grapes  of  rare  excellence  and  world-wide  re])utation, 
and  have  won  for  the  originator  the  gohl  medal  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  the  highest 
award  of  the  most  eminent  institution  of  its  character 
in  America. 

Zoologij} — Though  Essex  County  has  been  a  favor- 
ite collecting  ground  for  naturalists  for  many  years, 
exact  statistics  of  its  fauna  are  lacking.  For  this 
there  are  several  reasons,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  is  that  in  recent  years  students  have  failed  to 
record  the  results  of  their  researches.  Thus,  of  the 
mollusks,  no  catalogue  has  been  published  for  half  a 
century,  while  not  a  single  group  of  insects  has  been 
thoroughly  worked  uj).  In  iact,  the  only  group  con- 
cerning which  we  have  definite  statistical  kn(,)wledge 
is  that  of  the  vertebrates,  where  we  have,  thanks  to 
the  hibors  of  Messrs.  Goode  and  Bean,  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  fishes 
that  are  known  within  the  county  limits,  and  the  ex- 
cellent catalogue  of  the  birds  by  F.  W.  Putnam,  which, 
although  the  work  of  his  youth,  lias  required  but  few 
corrections  to  bring  it  uji  to  the  present  time.  Of  the 
other  vertebrates,  the  turtles,  snakes  and  batracliians 
are  con-[)aratively  few  in  number  and  fairly  well 
known,  while  to  the  knowledge  of  the  existing  mam- 
mals but  little  can  be  added,  although  a  very  interest- 
ing cha[)ter  could  be  written  upon  those  wliieii  have 
disap|ieai'ed,  and  whose  story  nuist  be  looked  for  in 
the  early  colonial  records  and  the  Indian  shell-hca|)s. 
We  have  many  catalogues  of  New  England  animals, 
but  it  is  a  difficult  task  for  a  student  to  predict  from 
these  exactly  what  forms  will  be  found  in  a  certain 
restricted  region.  'I'lius  the  land  I'orins  to  lie  found 
in  Northern  Maine  or  on  the  White  .Mountains  would 
differ  greatly  from  those  occurring  near  the  shore  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  from  neither  could  we  ex- 
actly tell  those  which  would  be  found  in  Essex 
County.  In  the  nnirine  fauna,  too,  a  similar  difhcnlty 
is  noted,  for  Cajie  Cod  divides  the  animals  occurring 
in  the  salt  water  into  two  groups,  each  with  its  own 
facies,  although  there  are  of  course  many  species 
which  occur  on  either  side  of  that  barrier. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  number  of  species, 
although  but  rudely  approximate,  may  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  present  and  until  further  jjublished 

1  Tho  writer  is  largely  inik-bteci  to  I'rof.  ,1.  S.  Kingsley,  nf  Uie  State 
UniverBity  of  Irulitina,  forinorly  a  special  etuilrnt  at  tlie  IValjoOy 
AcaJumy  of  tjciencc  at  Salom,  for  tlie  account  of  tliis  branch  of  tlie 
iiutiirul  lii«tory  of  tlie  county. 
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work  shall  furnish  us  with  accurate  figures  (iu  some 
groups  there  are  almost  no  data  to  base  any  conclu- 
sions upon,  while  others,  however,  are  com])aratively 
well  known) : 

Sponges   30 

Coilenterates   lUU 

Echinodeniis   'M 

MolluscoMea   OO 

Mollusca.   3!>0 

■Worms   22") 

Crustacea.   250 

Insects  2500 

Yertebrala  : 

Ascidia   20 

Fishes   150 

Batrachia   18 

Reptiles   22 

Birds   2Gfi 

ilammals   41  517 

4102 

In  the  above  estimate  both  the  fresh  water  and  ma- 
fine  fauna  are  included.  Of  the  simplest  forms  of 
animal  life,  the  Protozoa,  no  account  is  made  for  the 
reason  that  absolutely  nothing  is  known  of  them  be- 
yond the  fact  that  the  species  are  very  abundant ; 
every  stagnant  pool  has  its  population,  while  the  mud 
near  the  shore  is  actually  alive  with  them.  Incon- 
spicuous as  they  are,  they  play  an  important  part  in 
the  food  supply  of  many  of  the  economic  fishes,  as 
well  as  in  destroying  still  smaller  forms  which  might 
otherwise  be  injurious  to  human  health.  Of  the 
sponge-s  of  the  county  but  little  is  known  ;  many  of 
them  are  inconspicuous,  and  none  are  of  value  for  the 
ordinary  purjjoses  for  which  sponges  are  used,  as  all 
lack  that  resilience  of  fibre  characteristic  of  commer- 
cial sponges.  Tiie  finest  examples  of  sjionges  in  Essex 
County  have  been  found  on  the  piles  of  Essex  bridge. 

The  marine  worms  are  very  abundant,  and  furnish 
a  large  amount  of  food  for  fishes.  While  the  ordinary 
conception  of  a  worm  is  that  of  a  disgusting  animal, 
many  of  the  marine  worms  are  marvels  of  beauty  both 
in  shape  and  color.  In  this  respect  however  they 
must  yield  to  some  of  the  Ca'lenterates,a  group  which 
iiKlU'.ies  the  jelly-fish,  sea-anem')ncs  and  those  otlicr 
flowers  of  the  sea  which  the  naturalist  calls  liydroids. 
None  of  these,  however,  have  the  economic  importance 
possessed  by  some  of  the  moUusks  and  Crustacea, 
groups  which  furnish  the  oyster,  clam  and  lobster. 

The  insects  are  almost  solely  terrestrial  and,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  above  table,  include  over  half  the 
total  number  of  species  occurring  in  the  county.  Of 
these  the  beetles  are  the  most  numerous  in  species,  it 
being  estimated  that  from  tsvelvc  to  fifteen  hundred 
can  be  found  within  the  boundaries.  Next  _in  nu- 
merical importance  come  the  flies  and  bugs,  followed 
in  turn  by  the  bees  and  ants  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
butterflies  and  moths  on  the  other,  the  remaining 
forms  of  insects  being  few  in  number  of  species.  The 
vertebrates  are  so  well  known  that  they  need  no  fur- 
ther mention  than  the  figures  against  the  different 
orders  in  the  table  above. 


The  marine  fauna  of  Essex  County  is  decidedly 
northern.  The  majority  of  the  species  found  along 
the  coast  range  north  to  the  British  provinces,  and  not 
a  few  may  be  collected  on  the  shores  of  Europe,  mak- 
ing the  passage  by  the  way  of  the  Arctic  seas.  A 
smaller  number  range  southward  and  pass  the  bound- 
ary line  of  Cape  Cod,  though  but  few  extend  in  this 
direction  beyond  the  Jersey  shore.  The  land  animals 
are  likewise  northern  in  character,  and  Essex  County 
maybe  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  "  Alleghaniau 
region  "  of  the  "  Eastern  province  "  of  zoological  geog- 
raphy. 

Several  localities  in  the  county  have  become  famous 
as  zoological  centres,  either  from  the  students  who 
have  lived  near  them  or  from  the  profusion  of  the 
material  they  offer  for  study.  To  the  first  category 
belongs  Salem,  for  the  Essex  Institute  and  thePeabody 
Academy  of  Science  have  drawn  many  zoologists 
hither.  Here  Wheatland,  Putman,  Packard,  Hyatt, 
Morse,  Emerton  and  Cooke  have  labored,  while  for 
several  years  students  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  attend  the  Academy's  Summer  School  of 
Biologv.  Salem  may  also  rank  among  the  jjlaces  of 
the  other  group,  for  there  are  few  spots  on  the  whole 
New  England  coast  which  furnish  better  collecting 
ground  than  that  around  Essex  (Beverly)  Bridge, 
where  the  number  of  species  to  be  found  is  very  large, 
although  indiscriminate  collecting  would  soon  deplete 
it.  Next  in  order  is  Nahant  where  the  Agassizs,  fa- 
ther and  son,  with  their  assistants  and  i)upils,  did  so 
much  to  enlarge  our  Icnowlcdge  of  the  marine  life. 
More  lately  Anjiis(|uuin  has  come  into  prominence 
through  the  laboratory  there  established  in  1881  by 
Professor  Hyatt  and  maintained  by  the  Women's  Ed- 
ucational Society  of  Boston. 

The  interest  in  zoological  studies  has  been  fostered 
by  the  various  scientific  societies  within  the  county, 
the  most  jjrominent  among  which  are  the  Essex  In- 
stitute and  thePeabody  Academy  of  Science  of  Salem, 
Besides  these  may  be  emunerated  the  Lynn  Natural 
History  Society,  the  Cape  Ann  Literary  and  Scientific 
Society,  at  ( llouccstcr,  the  Danvcrs  Natural  History 
Society,  the  Bradlbrd  Natural  History  Society,  the 
West  Newbury  Natural  History  Society,  the  I\Ierri- 
mac  Natural  History  Society,  of  Amesbury,  and  the 
Cuvier  Club,  of  Salem,  which  last,  although  conqiosed 
entirely  of  young  people,  gives  promise  of  good  results, 
For  two  years  the  United  States  Fish  (Jommission 
made  Essex  County  the  centre  of  its  explorations, 
contributing  much  information  of  value,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  deep-water  animals. 

The  fauna  of  Essex  County  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  several  studies,  some  of  which  are  worthy  of 
mention  in  the  present  sketch.  Professor  Hyatt  has 
studied  the  sponges;  the  Agassizs,  fiither  and  son,  and 
the  late  H.  J.  Cook  have  investigated  the  radiates 
the  development  of  the  worms  has  been  studied  by 
Alexander  Agassiz  an<l  Charles  Girard  ;  the  mollusca 
have   been   investigated    by  John    Lewis  Kussell 
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William  Stimpson  and  Edward  S.  ilorse  ;  Professor 
Morse,  also,  was  the  first  author  to  point  out  the  true 
position  of  the  brachiopods  among  the  worms,  his 
tlieory  now  being  adopted  by  the  most  eminent  scien- 
tists. The  Crustacea  and  their  development  have  been 
studied  by  A.  S.  Packard  and  J.  S.  Kingsley;  the 
harvestmen  have  been  described  by  II.  C.  Wood,  and 
J.  H.  Emerton  has  made  and  published  researches  on 
the  spiders.  Among  the  insects,  the  work  of  A.  S. 
Packard,  S.  H.  Scudder  and  F.  W.  Putman  deserves 
mention.  J.  S.  Kingsley  has  described  the  develop- 
ment of  one  of  the  acsidians,  while  among  the  fishes 
the  papers  of  G.  B.  Goode  and  T.  H.  Bean  and  of  F. 
W.  Putman  upon  the  species,  and  the  investigations 
of  J.  Kingsley,  PI.  W.  Conn  and  'B.  H.  Vantleck 
upon  the  development,  should  not  be  omitted.  F.  W. 
Putmau  has  studied  the  reptiles  and  birds,  furnishing 
the  list  of  county  species  published  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Essex  Institute  previously  referred  to.  The 
birds  have  also  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Elliot  Coues. 

la  spite  of  the  work  above  referred  to,  and  the  ex- 
cellence, even  eminence,  of  many  of  the  workers,  the 
field  is  so  large  and  the  supply  of  materials  so  great 
that  there  still  remains  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
to  be  accomplished  before  a  knowledge  which  may  be 
termed  exact  is  obtained  of  the  animals  of  the  county. 

Arch,t;ology. — In  arclueology,  a  study  but  re- 
cently given  its  proper  position  among  the  sciences, 
considerable  work  has  been  done  in  the  county.  The 
surface  relics  of  the  race  which  formerly  occu])ied 
this  territory  have  long  been  observed,  and,  in  a  few 
instances,  preser\'ed  specimens  of  the  so-called  axes, 
celts  and  arrow-heads  were  placed  in  the  East  India 
Mu?eura  in  Salem  as  early  as  1802,  and  exaTnides 
were  figured  in  the  first  volume  of  the  American 
Academy,  published  in  17S5,  from  the  cabinet  of  that 
institution.  But  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent 
years  that  any  scientific  observations  have  been 
ma  le  in  relation  to  the  graves,  village  sites  and 
Bhell-heaps  of  this  early  race.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten of  late,  .^speculative  and  otherwise,  in  relation  to 
the  pre-historic  people,  which  may  be  read  by  those 
desiring  to  form  opinions  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
various  theories  advanced,  but  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
say  that  the  most  reasonable  theories  point  to  the 
Algonquin  Indians  of  the  regicni  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement  of  this  country,  and  their  direct  ancestors, 
as  the  people  who  fashioned  the  implements  of  stone, 
bone  and  clay  which  are  daily  turned  up  by  the 
jilough  and  occasionally  met  with  in  graves  and 
shell-heaps.  Yet  it  is  reasonable  to  accept  the  theory 
that  another  and  earlier  race  once  occupied  the 
country,  perhaps  the  ancestors  of  the  I2squimaux, 
even  ruder  in  their  way  than  the  Indians,  and  who, 
being  driven  tu  the  North  by  a  more  aggressive  race, 
left  their  relics  behind,  which  are  now  found  con- 
fused with  those  of  later  date.  It  was  supposed 
formerly  that  tlie  shell-heaps  found  all  along-  our 
coast  were  natural  depo.sits,  and  not  until  recently 


were  they  connected  with  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  county.  Professor  .lefTrys  Wyman,  of  Cam- 
bridge, investigated  the  shell-heaps  at  Ipswich,  with 
Putnam,  Cooke  and  Morse,  and  later  these  investi- 
gations have  been  continued  by  many  others. 

The  most  interesting  result  of  the  study  of  these 
shell-heajis  is  jicrliaps  that  learned  from  the  ex- 
amination of  a  very  old  deposit  at  Ipswich,  composed 
of  shells  of  the  oyster,  a  species  now  practically 
extinct  along  our  shore,  but  which  at  the  time  of 
the  deposit  of  this  shell-heap  must  have  been  very 
abundant.  From  the  relics  there  found,  it  was  clearly 
shown  that  cannibalism  was  practiced  by  the  people 
who  left  us  this  record  of  their  existence.  In  18G7 
Mr.  J.  F.  Le  Baron  prepared  a  map  of  the  shell- 
heaps  on  Castle  Neck,  Ipswich,  and  throughout  the 
county  are  numerous  collections  of  so-called  "  Indian 
relics,"  most  of  which  may  be  classed  as  "surface- 
finds,"  owned  by  jn'ivate  individuals  and  public 
institutions.  The  largest  collection  of  pre-historic 
relics  is  that  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science 
in  Salem,  which  numbers  several  thousand  speci- 
mens and  includes  many  objects  from  graves  and 
shell-heaps,  besides  skeletons  and  crania. 

T^esides  the  work  ofWynian,  Putnam  and  others 
and  the  articles  published  by  the  Fssex  Institute  on 
this  subject,  Dr.  Abbott,  of  New  .Tersey,  iias  made 
some  field  observations  here  and  has  published  in  his 
work  entitled  "  Primitive  Industry  "  nuich  of  interest 
in  relation  to  the  local  arclueology,  besides  giving  fig- 
ures of  specimens  collected  in  Essex.  County.  Pro- 
fessor Mfjrse,  of  the  Peabody  Academy,  during  his 
visit  to  Japan,  made  several  explorations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  archaeology  of  that  country,  the  results 
of  his  work  being  published  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
University  of  Tokio,  Japan. 

Archu'ology  is  now  one  of  the  most  progressive 
among  the  sciences,  and  one  oFEssex  County's  gifted 
sons.  Professor  Frederick  W.  Putnam,  formerly  of 
Salem,  now  Peabody  Professor  of  Archa'ology  and  di- 
rector of  the  Archa'ological  Museum  at  Cambridge, 
profiting  by  his  earl)- training  as  a  zoologist,  is  for 
the  first  time  teaching  the  country  the  proper  and 
only  way  of  exidoring  the  mysterious  mounds  of  the 
West. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  sketch  that  a  large  portion  of 
th(!  scientific  work  has  centered  in  and  around  Salem. 
This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  facilities  there  offered 
for  study.  Museunrs  and  scientific  institutions  had 
earlj'  become  established  in  Salcui,  and  many  society 
and  private  libr.aries  and  microscopes  were  available. 
But  with  the  interest  in  these  subjects  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  good  lecture  courses  and  libraries  in 
nearly  every  city  and  town,  natural  history  and 
scientific  clubs  and  societies  have  sprung  up  in  vari- 
parts  of  the  county,  and  students  of  natural  history 
may  now  be  found  at  every  hand,  both  collectors  and 
those  who  are  pursuing  their  studies  of  the  minerals, 
the  fauna  or  the  flora,  without  forming  collections. 
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CHAPTEIl  V. 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  EARLY  LYCEUMS. 

BY  ROBERT  S.  RANTOUL. 

Timothy  Claxtox  was  born  in  Norfolk,  England, 
August  22,  1790.  His  father  was  a  gardener,  in  the 
service  of. the  Windham  family,  at  Earsliam  Hall. 
Neither  his  father  nor  liis  mother  could  read  or  write, 
but,  with  the  generous  aid  of  the  Honorable  '^h■s. 
Windham,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  they  were  en- 
abled to  educate  their  children.  Timothy  was  from 
boyhood  a  marked  character,  and,  as  a  young  man, 
identified  himself  with  the  great  movement  for  the 
general  ditiusion  of  knowledge,  which,  under  the  lead 
of  Heury  Brougham  and  other  less  conspicuous  and 
comprehensive  minds,  swept  over  England  and  Scot- 
land in  the  third  decade  of  the  present  century.  It  was 
in  the  year  4823  that  the  so  called  ''  jMechanics'  Insti- 
tutesbegan  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  classes  in 
Great  Britain  by  their  marked  success.  In  that  year, 
Claxton,  who  had  spent  sometime  in  Russia,  engaged 
in  the  introduction  of  fgas-works,  sailed  from  St. 
Petersburg  and  landed  at  Boston,  whence,  in  Septem- 
ber, he  removed  to  Methuen,  in  this  County,  and  con- 
nected himself  with  the  machine-shoj)  of  a  cotton- 
mill  established  by  Stejihen  Mlnot,  of  Haverhill,  at 
Spicket  Fall-s,  and  at  that  time  operated  under  the 
supervision  and  agency  of  the  afterwards  well-known 
political  economist  and  writer,  Amasa  Walker. 

In  detailing,  in  his  autobiography  entitled  the  "  'Me- 
moir of  a  Mechanic,''  the  years  passed  in  Muthuen, 
this  remarkable  man  says  : 

"In  Uie  spring  of  1624  an  opi)ortiinity  oDfeiuii  itself  for  me  to  nttompt 
the  foniiuliun  uf  a  society  for  intiluul  iinijrovoment.  A  small  sociuty, 
for  rtA'ling  and  general  inquiry,  hiiJ  exijjtetl  for  about  five  years  in  the 
Tillase,  anj  wac  at  a  very  low  ebb  at  that  time.  I  attenilod  it  uml 
found  a  n^if'^ctable  nuDilHir  of  both  sexcB,  aKiieuiblcd  at  the  house  of  one 
of  the  n>einl)«r9.  They  were  engaged  in  reading  by  turns,  and  tlie 
preeident  put  quentions  to  them  iw  they  proceeded.  I  inrpiired  wliat 
other  exercises  they  had.  lie  told  me  that  was  all,  except  an  annual  ad- 
dreSB  by  the  president.  I  asked  if  it  would  not  be  well  to  try  the  debat- 
ing of  (lueslioiw  and  fauiiliar  li'clur**.s  on  st-ituu-o  and  tlio  art.-*,  llo 
thought  woll  uf  ll.  1  l<di|  hini  1  Ihoughi  Ihoy  nxrd  not  b><  afraid,  for  1 
had  *v<u  jtrrs-ULH  ongagcn]  la  r«ui*h  rxfrcin*'!*  whi*nu  opportunillu.'t  \vvn\  In- 
ferior to  theirs.  I  won  aKk<:d  if  I  could  give  them  a  lecture.  I  r<aid.  I 
would  try,  iind  prejiared  mysidf  accordingly.  I  lia<l  brought  a  Biiiall 
air-pump  with  rue  from  liusnin,  whi'di  I  made  from  a  ])ioce  of  gas-tubing, 
with  a  ground  bra^  plate,  on  a  mahogany  stjind.  I  bought  a  few  glass 
articlee,  which  I  ground  to  fit  the  puuj|)-piate,  with  a  little  sand  and  wa- 
ter, ou  the  hearth-«t<;nc  of  my  roiun.  I  procured  a  em.ill  wash  tub  and 
fitted  a  shelf  to  it,  for  a  piieunuitic  cistern.  In  this  way  I  succeeded, 
with  a  very  simple  apparatus,  in  explaining  the  mechanical  and  somo  of 
the  chemical  projHJrlits  of  air.  This  put  new  life  into  the  society. 
Tlieir  constitution  was  revised,  to  make  provision  for  a  libnuy  and  iip- 
paratu*.  Ifebating  wait  introduced  with  sucorsn,  and  the  ladies  handed 
111  compositions  which  were  rea<J  at  the  meetings.  Several  uienibers 
were  prevailed  upon  to  give  lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  their 
profeeHioD.s  or  callings,  1  served  as  vice-i*re.-idfint'  for  the  remainder  of 
mjr  stay  in  the  t/>wD,  and  t<>ok  an  active  j^art.  The  society  became  too 
large  for  the  memliers'  houses.  It  tried  the  School-House  and  then  the 
Tavern  JIall,  but,  not  satisfied  with  either,  built  a  two-story  building  for 
tU  own  use,  and  c<>utinued  to  prosper.  It  held  weekly  meetings,  with  a 
routine  of  exercises  for  the  month,  coniprising,  for  the  fii'stweuk,  Jlead- 
iiig  by  all ;  for  the  second,  Il«a<ling  by  one  niendjer  specially  designated  ; 
for  lUe  Ihinl,  Original  Lectiin*,  and  for  the  fourth,  Discussion." 


Here  we  have  germinating,  in  the  spring  of  1824, 
in  Essex  County,  the  root-idea  of  tlie  American  Ly- 
ceum. The  society,  which  Cla.xton  left  behind  him  ' 
well-established  in  Methuen,  when,  in  October,  1826, 
he  removed  to  Boston,  possessed  every  characteristic 
feature  of  the  novel  organization  now  to  be  described, 
and  which,  under  the  new  name  of  "Lyceum,"  soon 
to  be  applied  to  it  by  another,  was  about  to  challenge 
the  approval  and  enlist  the  interest,  and  even  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  best  minds  in  the  country.  I  liave 
been  thus  minute  in  describing  Claxton's  enterprise, 
because  no  earlier  date  than  this  can  be  assigned  to 
the  origin  of  "the  Lyceum  system  in  America.  On 
his  removal  to  Boston,  he  became  well  known  for  his 
mechanical  ingenuity,  his  large  scientific  attainments 
and  his  whole-souled  devotion  to  the  difl'usion  of  use- 
ful knowledge.  He  at  once  associated  himself  with 
Josiah  Holbrook,  who  had  just  come  there  from  Con- 
necticut, and  with  other  kindred  spirits  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  182(3  had  established  tlie  "  Boston 
IMechanics'  Institution."  In  1820  he  bore  an  active 
part  in  the  formation  (jf  the  first  Boston  Lyceum,  and 
in  1831,  with  Holbrook  and  others,  established  the 
"Boston  Jlechanics'  Lyceum,"  of  which,  for  the  next 
five  years,  Claxton  was  chosen  jn-csident.  Finally, 
having  inherited  an  estate  in  Englaiul,  he  returned 
thither  to  enjoy  it,  and  there  closed  his  life.  In  1839 
he  issued,  from  the  London  jiress,  a  book  of  "  Hints 
on  Self-Education,"  of  wliich  the  London  Civil  Kn- 
(jinetr  a7id  Architects'  Journal  remarked,  in  a  strain  of 
high  commendation,  that  "it  had  all  the  ease  and 
simjilicity  of  De  Foe,  and  the  exemidary  utility  of 
Franklin." 

Dr.  George  A.  Perkins,  of  Salem,  who  passed  liis 
early  years  in  Boston,  well  remembers  Claxton  as  a 
valued  friend  of  his  boyhood,  always  genial,  gracious 
and  kind,  who  would  interruj^t  his  work,  not  for 
hours  merely,  but  for  days,  in  order  that  some  willing- 
minded  youth  might  not  go  unenlightened. 

Attentiim  was  first  ]niblicly  called  to  the  general 
l)racticability  of  or^'uni/iitiims  like  this  in  an  anony- 
mous article  which  appcai-cd  in  the  October  number 
of  the  American  .Journal  of  Education  for  1821!.  It 
proved  to  have  been  written  by  one  Josiah  Holbrook, 
an  alumnus  of  Yale  College  and  a  native  of  ].)erby, 
Conn.,  born  in  1788.  Mr.  Holbrook  afterwards  be- 
came well  known  as  an  enthusiastic  devotee  of  po])u- 
lar  education  in  all  its  phases.  At  dillerent  periods 
of  his  career  he  was  a  lecturer  upon  science,  a  maker 
of  school  apparatus,  and  a  compiler  of  school  text- 
books, and  in  182-1  was  conducting  at  Deiliy  an  agri- 
cultural and  manual-labor  school,  in  which  he  had, 
in  some  measure,  anticipated  the  modern  theory  of 
object-teaching.  His  scheme  for  "Associations  of 
Adults  for  Mutual  Education,"  as  he  called  them,  the 
name  "I»vceum"  being  only  applied  a  little  later, 
was  introduced  to  public  notice  in  a  guarded  editorial 
indorsement  as  "of  uncommon  interest,"  as  "impor- 
tant in  a  ])olitical  point  of  view,"  as  "intimately  con- 
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nected  with  the  diflusion  of  intelligence  and  with  the 
elevation  of  character  among  the  agricultural  and 
mechanic  classes,"  as  a  sure  preventive  of  those  in- 
sidious inroads  of  vice  which  are  ever  ready  to  be 
made  on  hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation."  With  such 
high  hopes,  prompted  by  motives  so  unmistakably 
humane,  ingenuous  and  noble,  did  tlie  pioneers  in  this 
unique  uudertating  make  their  modest,  thougli  con- 
fident appeal  to  public  favor  I 

On  January  7,  1S79,  the  Concord  Lyceum  com- 
memorated its  fiftieth  anniversary.  The  first  name 
on  its  original  roll  and  its  first  president  had  been 
the  venerable  and  Reverend  Dr.  Ripley,  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  sage  who  had,  from  his  study  window  in  the 
Old  Manse,  watched  his  parishioners  defending  the 
bridge  on  that  fateful  day  when  tliere 

*'  The  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  rouud  the  world  !" 

Tlie  last  of  the  original  signers  of  its  constitution 
had  been  Judge  Hoar,  then  a  lad  of  twelve,  now  be- 
come a  personage  of  the  first  distinction,  introduced 
in  1870  by  Emerson  to  Carlyle,  as  "a  friend  whom 
you  saw  in  his  youth,  now  an  inestimable  citizen  in 
this  State,  and  lately  in  President  Grant's  Cabinet, 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  He  lives  in 
this  town  and  carries  it  in  his  hand," 

Naturally  called  on  to  speak  on  sucli  an  occasion. 
Judge  Hoar  remarked  : — 

"The  Lyceum  be^nn,  as  most  thiiies  flo  that  are  ^noil,  by  the  j^ratiii- 
toub  lalx)r9  of  uu  enthusiast,  Mr.  Josiah  IIolbn>ok,  of  Boston,  a  man  who 
vat  interested  in  geology  and  niinenilojry,  arid  went  about  the  Statu  de- 
liTering  lectures  ui>on  these  gubjecta,  and  urging  the  people  of  the  cilieB 
and  towns  to  form  Lyceums  for  popular  education.  His  Bchemo  embraced 
a  g'jfjd  deal.  Ho  persuaded  the  people  of  various  towns  and  cities,  of 
Boston,  and  Charlestown,  and  Salem,  and  Worcester,  and  many  of  the 
eiiialler  towns  of  tho  commonwealth  to  start  his  Lyceums,  Tliere  h:i3 
been  but  one,  however,  that  has  grown  up  into  anytliing  like  tlio  pro- 
portions of  the  institution  wliich  he  contemplated  and  recommended, 
and  that'll  the  Essex  Institute  at  Salem.  It  has,  a.s  ha  proposed  each 
Lyceum  shor.ld  have,  a  large  library,  an  extensive  collection  of  objects 
in  natural  history,  cabinets  of  mineralogy,  having  courses  of  lectures, 
and  th«  members  dividing  themselves  into  sections  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  study  of  history,  science  and  art." 

The  largo  oxpcctations  t-ntcrl.iiiud  nf  Ihdluniik's 
novel  scheme  will  api)car  from  tlic  contemporary  ex- 
pressions of  its  j)rinie  mover  and  his  coadjutors,  and 
from  the  .sytupathetic  utterances  of  tlie  journals  of 
the  day.  There  was  nothing  new  in  the  Debating 
Club,  the  Social  Lil)rary,  the  J^iterary  Circle,  the 
L'nion  for  General  Inquiry  and  lor  Scientific  Research. 
These  had  long  been  known,  and  in  one  form  or  an- 
other had  sprung  into  a  sporadic  life  in  all  the  active 
centres  of  the  world.  Paris  and  Loudon  had  not 
been  without  them  for  centuries,  and  Fj-ankliii  had, 
just  a  hundred  years  bel'ore,  established  his  "Junto," 
where  the  select  coterie  of  a  dozen  friends,  picked 
from  his  "ingenious  acquaintance,"  who  spent  Fri- 
day evenings  at  the  Ale  House  in  Philadelphia  in 
1727,  discussed  curious  queries  on  points  of  morals, 
politics  or  natural  philosophy,  jiroponnded  a  week  in 
advance  of  their  consideration,  heard  original  essays 


from  each  member  in  turn,  and  finally  established  a 
"  lending  library," — the  germ  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  But  the  idea  of  combining  the 
functions  of  libraries  and  literary,  scientific  and  de- 
bating clubs  all  in  one  body — of  throwing  the  doors 
wide  open  and  inviting  in  all  who  would  assume  their 
share  of  the  work — of  systematically  organizing  such 
clubs  in  every  village  and  haralet  and  then,  for  mu- 
tual encouragement  and  help,  joining  them  all  in  a 
common  league  together,  was  indeed  a  new  conceit, 
and  if  impracticable  in  its  details,  was  not  unworthy 
of  that  formative  period  which  preceded  Boards  of 
Education,  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes 
and  Conventions, — the  day  of  slow  mails,  stage-coach 
travel,  rare  newspapers,  scant  amusements  and  un- 
systematic teaching,  before  the  cylinder-press,  the 
electric  telegraph,  the  locomotive  engine,  the  subma- 
rine cable  and  the  ocean  steamer  had  made  the  world 
one  family, — the  day  wbich  ushered  in  our  "revival 
of  learning,"  when  the  depressions  resulting  from  two 
wars  waged  to  efl'ect  our  indejjendence  of  Great  Bri- 
tain were  happily  over,  when  a  distinctly  American 
literature  was  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the  writings 
of  Dana,  Bryant,  Irving,  Cooper  and  Halleck,  when 
ilann  and  his  co-workers  were  just  extorting  from  the 
close-locked  Teutonic  intelligence  the  secrets  of  the 
Prussian  school  system  for  the  advantage  of  our  new 
republic,  when  Bancroft,  Everett,  Ticknor  and  Hedge 
were  just  returning  from  their  first  taste  of  German 
University  culture,  burthened  like  honey-bees  with 
their  delicious  store,  and  when  the  English  speaking 
peo])les  on  both  sides  of  the  water  seemed  suddenly 
waking  up  to  the  consciousness  as  of  newly  discov- 
ered truth  in  the  now  familiar  postulate  that  demo- 
cratic government,  while  it  is  the  safest  and  most  sta- 
ble of  all  il'  it  rest  on  generally  difi'used  intelligence, 
becomes,  when  based  on  prevailing  ignorance,  the 
most  intoleralile  of  tlesj)otisms. 

Ilolbrook's  confidence  in  his  scheme  was  contagious 
because  it  was  enthusiastic  and  exuberant.  He  sup- 
posed the  Lyceum  system  would  rapidly  pervade  the 
C(Uiiitry  and  ultiniali'ly  the  world  at  large.  "  It  seems 
to  inc,"  he  said  in  his  original  ]H()spcctus,  "  that  if 
associations  Ibr  mutual  in8tructi(jn  in  the  sciences 
and  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge  could  once 
be  started  in  our  villages,  and  upon  a  general  plan, 
they  would  increase  with  great  rapidity  and  do  more 
for  the  general  dilliision  of  knowledge  and  for  raising 
the  moral  and  intellectual  taste  of  our  countrymen 
than  any  other  expedient  which  can  ]jossibly  be  de- 
vised. And  it  may  be  questioned  if  there  is  any 
other  way  to  check  the  pi'ogress  of  that  monster,  in- 
temperance, which  is  making  such  havoc  with  talents, 
morals  and  everything  that  raises  man  above  the 
brute,  but  by  presenting  some  object  of  snfllcient  in- 
terest to  divert  the  attention  of  the  young  from  iilaces 
and  practices  which  lead  to  dissipation  and  to  ruin." 

In  this  initial  article  and  in  the  subsequent  allus- 
ions to  the  subject  with  which  the  public  j)ress  and 
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educational  periodicals  fairly  teemed,  the  general 
mechanism  of  the  proposed  organization  is  sutficient- 
ly  disclosed.  Each  "  Association  of  Adults  for  Mu- 
tual Improvement "  was  to  have  its  president,  secre- 
taries, treasurer,  curators  and  other  needful  function- 
aries and  also  three  delegates  to  meet,  twice  a  year, 
delegates  from  other  branches  of  the  organization  in 
the  same  county,  for  the  furthering  of  its  various  ob- 
jects, especially  "  for  qualifying  teachers."  And  this 
board  of  delegates  for  the  county,  duly  organized, 
shall  appoint  a  representative  to  meet  representatives 
from  other  like  boards,  who  shall  be  styled  the 
"Board  of  Mutual  Education  for  the  State."  These 
State  boards  are  to  organize  in  turn,  to  meet  annually 
for  certain  prescribed  functions,  and  to  send  delegates 
to  a  general  conclave  embracing  the  whole  country, 
whose  permanent  headquarters  were  ultimately  to  be 
established  at  Washington.  The  society  was  to  be 
open  to  all*  adults  of  both  sexes  who  were  willing  to 
share  its  labors  and  its  cost,  and  the  monies  accruing 
from  fees  for  admittance  or  from  the  generosity  of 
patrons  were  to  be  afii>lied  to  the  purchase  of  Looks, 
cabinets,  philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus,  the 
collection  and  exchange  among  the  Lyceums  of  the 
country  of  specimens  in  botany  mineralogy  and  natural 
history,  the  preparation  and  publication  of  town  and 
county  maps  and  histories  and  the  observing  and 
communicating  through  publication  and  correspond- 
ence of  atmospheric,  meteorological  and  climatic  phe- 
nomena, the  chemical  analysis  of  soils,  the  character 
of  quarries,  minerals  and  mines,  and  such  other  facts 
of  importance  as  might  from  time  to  time  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  corresponding  secretaries.  Funds 
might  also  be  applied  to  tlie  aid  of  institutions  lor 
"practical  instruction,"  and  even  to  the  help  of  de- 
serving aspirants  in  pursuing  the  higher  branches  of 
study.  In  science  "  classes"  were  to  be  formed,  each 
choosing  its  "foreman,"  and  conducting  its  investiga- 
tions in  its  own  way,  and  each  in  turn  occupying  the 
floor  on  its  allotted  night  and  claiming  the  attention 
of  the  whole  Lyceum,  he.  it  in  geology,  astronomy,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  chcmi.slry  or  mechanics.  The  jilaii  <if  ■ 
itinerant,  migratory  or  i>erambulating  libraries  was 
commended  to  the  attention  of  counties  and  towns. 
This  plan  consisted  in  combining  the  funds  devoted  by 
several  neighboring  towns  to  the  yjurcliase  of  books 
for  general  circulation,  so  that  more  books  should  be 
obtained  for  the  money  expended  and  no  duplicates 
bought.  Thus  each  town  in  a  group,  .say  of  five  towns 
for  instance,  would  take  possession  of  one  fifth  of  the 
books  purchxsed,  keep  tliem  for  an  agreed  j)criod  and 
pass  tlicm  on  to  the  next  town  of  the  group,  receiving 
a  second  fifth  at  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated 
term.  But  in  the  estimation  of  the  projectors  of  the 
Lyceum  the  library  in  all  its  forms  had  failed  as  a 
stimulant  to  independent  thinking  amongst  the  mass 
of  the  people.  Some  niore  pungent  flavor  must  be 
imparted  to  general  education.  This  was  to  b'e 
effected  through  the  immediate  contact  and  chtshing 


of  mind  with  mind  in  neighborly  bouts  over  issues  of 
real,  living,  dominating  importance.    Questions  upon 
which  all  the  townspeople  had  finally  to  pass  were  to 
be  debated  before  all  the  town  by  fi-iends  and  neigh- 
bors who  had  serious  convictions,  piv  and  confra,  as 
to  how  these  questions  ought  to   be  determined. 
^Moreover,  scholarship  was  seen  to  possess  intrinsic 
and  inherent  values  of  its  own,  quite  aside  from  the 
consideration  it  buys.     Why,  it  was  asked,  may  not 
all   men  enjoy  these  in  equitable  measure?  The 
locking  up  of  learning  in  cloisters  and  colleges  had 
been  denounced  by  our  forefathers  from  the  first,  as 
among  the  "wiles  of  Satan."    AVhy  not  seize,  per- 
force, upon  the  cherished  heir-loom  of  the  schools? 
If  eloquence  and  culture,  if  the  gifts  of  tongue  and 
pen  and  the  power  of  deep  thinking  were  precious 
boons,  entitling  the  possessor  to  the  deference  tliey 
claimed,  why,  it  was  impatiently  asked,  might  they 
not  be  more  evenly  distributed  ?    II' science  and  the 
arts  really  conduced  to  the  amelioration  of  mankind, 
whj'  be  longer  indebted  for  their  blessings  to  a  few 
favored  devotees?    Why  not  snatch  them  for  our- 
selves?   Was  it  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation  abroad  again?    Or  was  it  rather  the 
error  of  the  French  Encyclopicdists  masquerading  in 
a  new  disguise?    It  was  no  si)irit  of  hostility  or  jeal- 
ousy towarils  tile  higher  learning,  for  it  assumed  that 
happiness  was  possible  in  the  ratio  of  the  learning 
attained.   It  was  not  jiroposed  to  raze  the  citadel,  but 
only  to  assault  its  keep  and  divide  its  hoarded  treas- 
ure.   It  was  an  uprising  in  belialf  of  more  light. 
Perluips  it  was  the  socialistic  princi[)le  apj)licd  to 
culture.    Pcrhai)s  it  was  connnunism  in  brain-food 
and  brair.  jiroducts.    It  wandered  far  away  from  its 
English  jirototy |)(', — so  far  that  we  find  Sir  Thomas 
^Vcise,  a  British  nieinhcr  (if  Parliament,  discussing 
the  doings  of  the  National  Lyceum  o!'  America  in 
]8::!1,  with  a  view  to  adapt  its  methods  to  the  needs  of 
the  Mechanics'  Institutes  of  England.  Holbrook. 
claimed  it  as  a  thoroughly  American  i)roduct,  and  it 
certainly  seemed  well  suit«!d  to  the  genius  of  the 
country,  for  it  was  di'indiTiitic  in  spirit  and  republican 
in  foim  ;  it  was  free  and  vnlu ntary  and  spontaneous 
in  its  origin;  it  was  elastic  and  self-adapting  in  its 
organization  ;  it  was  social  and  humanizing  in  its 
aims,  and  kept  before  it  the  great  and  dignified  cause 
ot  self-culture  and  mutual  improvement,  while  it  cer- 
tainly might  claim  continental  sco]k'  and  dimensions, 
after  its  first  national  meeting  in  18']!,  when  no  less 
than  eight  or  nine  hundred  town  Lyceums  were  re- 
ported in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country,  with  fifty  or 
sixty  county  Lyceums,  as  well  as  several  State  organ- 
izations.  The  end  showed  that  vitality  resided  in  the 
town  Lyceums  and  not  in  the  attempted  confedera- 
tions of  them. 

The  readei;  who  finds  it  hard  to  recognize  in  all 
these  anticipations  the  lyceum  of  actual  fact  as  we 
have  known  it  for  the  last  half-century,  may  easily 
reconcile  himself  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  picture  I 
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have  drawn  by  a  little  stiidj-  of  the  journals  of  the 
day, — by  an  examination  of  the  score  of  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  first  five  volumes  of  the  American 
Journa!  of  Education, — and  by  a  passing  glance  at  the 
state  of  opinion  and  conditions  of  life  which  prevailed 
in  the  Xew  England  of  1820-30. 

When  Claxton  was  lecturing  on  aii-  bel'ore  liis 
townsmen  of  ilethueu,  there  was  not  a  rod  of  steam 
railway  in  existence.  That  potent  leveling  and  cen- 
tralizing agency  hud  not  begun  its  work.  The  ques- 
tion was  still  an  open  one  whether  horse-power  or 
steam  would  ultimately  prove  the  better  motor  for  the 
new  roadways  already  being  provided  with  rails  of 
wood,  iron  and  stone.  And  it  was  only  in  1828-29 
thattiie  Stephensons  succeeded  in  applying  the  tubu- 
lar boiler  to  the  traction  engine  "Rocket,"  and  that 
the  triumph  of  steam  was  established.  The  first 
locomotive-engine  which  invaded  Essex  County  ran 
on  a  spfir  track  laid  by  the  Boston  and  Lowell  cor- 
poration to  Andover  in  1833,  and  to  Plaverhill  in  1835. 
The  Eastern  Kailroad  reached  Salem  in  1838.  Tops- 
field  was,  up  to  this  time,  the  recognized  ceiftre  of  the 
county,  and  its  Academy  Hall  and  its  famous  Stage 
House,  since  removed  to  Phillips'  Beach,  Swanipscott, 
and  there  consumed  by  fire,  were  the  usual  meeting- 
places  for  all  county  gatherings.  Each  town  had  then 
a  social  autonomy  of  its  own,  not  yet  impaired  by  the 
draft  on  its  active  citizenship,  necessary  to  meet  the 
business  demands  of  our  great  railroad  centres,  build- 
ing up  great  hives  of  industry  and  bringing  together 
great  swarms  of  population,  nor  by  the  superior 
attractions  of  city  art  galleries,  concert-halls,  lecture- 
rooms  and  theatres  for  our  hours  of  ease.  Each  was 
a  social  centre  for  itself, — a  planet,  as  it  were,  revilving 
with  its  own  satellites  in  its  own  sphere,  and  not  yet 
swung  out  of  its  appointed  course  by  the  distuibing 
attraction  which,  when  brought  near,  the  greater 
body,  be  it  material  or  social,  jjossesses  for  the  less. 
Each  had  its  traditions,  its  ancient  families,  its  lead- 
ing {(eople, — both  those  of  approved  hospitality,  of 
the  great  house  and  the  long  purse,  and  those  who 
biL-ii'd  lln'ir  claims  on  .superior  kiiowKdgc,  chaniclcr, 
discrimination  and  taste, — its  clergynicn  and  ikacons, 
its  '."^luires,  doctors,  teachers,  ship-masters  and  own- 
era  of  shii)ping, — its  town  elite,— and  for  better  or 
for  worse,  its  own  townspeople  must  suliicc,  in  the 
main,  for  its  own  needs. 

Our  county,  one  of  the  original  four  incorporated 
and  set  off  in  1643,  has  an  area  of  not  far  from  five 
hundred  square  miles  which,  at  the  time  we  speak  of, 
supported  a  population  of  about  eighty  thousand 
souls,  and  of  these  fifty-four  or  fifty-fiye  thousand 
lived  in  thirteen  large  towns,  every  one  of  them  incor- 
porated before  IGoO,  and  seven  of  them  as  early  as 
1640.  Of  the  towns  in  Massachusetts  po-ssessed  of 
four  thousand  inhabitants  and  upwards,  Essex  County 
contained  nearly  one-half  Of  our  six  jirosperous 
cities  the  largest,  Lynn  and  Lawrence,  held  rro  such 
places  in  the  census  tables  then.    Lynn,  now  the 


larger  of  the  two,  was  a  town  of  not  half  the  size  of 
the  Salem  of  that  day,  and  smaller  than  either  New- 
buryport  or  Gloucester,  while  Lawrence,  which  now 
bestrides  our  great  water-way  like  a  Colossus,  had 
neither  "promise"  nor  "potency"  before  1847.  In 
many  ways  ours  was  a  peculi^ir  county.  Nowhere  on 
this  continent,  outside  the  great  cities,  were  so  many 
people  brought  together  in  so  small  a  space.  Nowhere 
was  there  greater  average  wealth  or  more  generally 
difi'used  intelligence,  independence,  comfort  and  thrift. 
Save  in  a  few  exceptional  situations,  as  of  the  counties 
of  Dukes  and  Barnstable,  there  was  nowhere  in  the 
country  a  population  living  on  an  equal  area  and 
touched  by  navigable  water  at  so  many  points.  Be- 
sides the  lordly  Mcrrimac,  fianked  on  either  hand 
with  growing  towns,  turning  more  spindles  than  any 
other  river  in  the  world  to-day,  and  weaving  miles 
enough  of  cloth  every  three  weeks  to  swathe  the  earth, 
which  furnished  to  our  thirty  miles  of  northern 
frontier  a  cheap  highway  for  freight,  the  county 
could  claim,  within  its  limits,  no  less  than  five  val- 
u:ible  and  commodious  harbors,  at  Newburyport, 
Gloucester,  Beverly,  I\Iarble]iead  and  Salem,  not  to 
omit  others  of  lesser  draught,  but  fully  equal  to  the 
more  moderate  demands  of  local  trade.  Treading 
hard  upon  the  heels  of  the  great  towns  already 
mentioned  came  Andover,  Haverhill,  Newbury, 
Ipswich  and  Danvers,  Amongst  the  counties  of  the 
State  Essex  had  no  rival. — not  even  Suffolk, — in  the 
aggregate  of  her  poi>uhitii)n,  unless,  perhaps,  Worces- 
ter, and  probably  she  overtopped  them  all.  Her 
lands  were  held  in  small  hereditary  estates  by  the  men 
who  tilled  thejn.  Her  cajjital  and  her  enterprise 
found  ready  employment  at  home,  or  if  they  looked 
abroad,  turned  eager  ghuices  to  the  East,  and  not  as 
lately  toward  the  setting  sun. 

Content  in  earlier  years  with  the  hard  fare  and 
meagre  earnings  of  the  fisheries  and  the  export  trade 
in  lish,  and  hiter  trained  on  the  gun-decks  of  ships  of 
war,  or  of  their  own  privateers,  the  periple  of  Essex 
County  had  come,  since  the  days  of  peace,  to  push 
their  amliilious  \rnturfs  into  f\ery  sea.  Foreign 
coninicTce,  which  is  in  itself  a  liberal  education,  had 
taught  them  what  the  l)old  and  strenuous  life  of  the 
fishing-smack  or  the  man  of-war  could  never  have 
engralted  upon  their  sturdy.  Puritanic  thought,  and 
they  brought  home  from  their  distant  voyaging  a 
freight  more  remunerative  than  silks,  or  gums  or  spices, 
made  uj)  of  broadening  views  of  life  and  liberal  esti- 
mates of  men  and  things.  Geography  and  ethnol- 
ogy they  studied  at  first  hand.  The  populations  which 
their  enterprise  employed,  and  the  trade  which  their 
successes  and  tlieir  hospitality  invited,  built  up  large 
markets  for  the  consumption  of  all  tiiat  the  interior 
sections  of  the  county  could  produce.  The  popula- 
tion was  singularly  homogeneous,  the  few  mills  there 
were  'oeing  ojierated  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Essex  County  farmers  and  mechanics,  amongst  whom 
the  average  of  intelligence  and  character  was  not  a 
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whit  lower  than  where  mills  did  not  eyist.  This  high 
avenige  was  not  reduced — possibly  it  was  advanced — 
by  another  manufacture  which  formed  a  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  the  industry  of  the  county.  .Shoes  \Yere  then 
made  by  hand,  and  as  the  occupations  of  husbandry 
and  the  fisheries  left  much  of  the  inclement  season 
unemployed,  these  callings  were  very  generally  sup- 
plemented in  the  winter  months  by  the  making  of  a 
coarse  kind  of  shoe  for  the  southern  market.  This 
was  a  craft  which  called  for  little  capital,  since 
the  shoe-stock  was  distributed  in  weekly  portions 
from  Lynn  or  Haverhill,  the  great  centres  of  this  pe- 
culiar industry,  nor  did  it  require  any  great  degree  of 
dexterity  or  skill.  And  thus  the  frugal  yeomanry  of 
Essex,  whose  summers  were  employed  on  the  Grand 
Banks  or  on  their  ancestral  acres,  clubbed  together 
by  half-dozens  to  build  the  little  box-like  shoe-shops 
which  once  dotted  all  our  country  roads,  and  in  which 
they  wrougli*  lustily  all  winter  with  lapstone  and 
awl,  in  a  temperature  less  conducive  to  longevity, 
perhaps,  then  stimulating  to  cerebration.  And  here 
all  unconscious  of  the  dictum  of  Pliny — "  ne  'sntor 
ultra  crepidain" — they  were  so  effectually  over-ruling, 
as  well  a.s  of  the  supercilious  slurs  of  Cicero,  and 
riautus  and  Horace  on  their  indoor  habits  and  un- 
military  pose,  they  passed  judgment  from  the  bench, 
so  to  say,  on  the  latest  sermon,  newspaper  leader,  po- 
litical harangue  and  local  gossip,  with  as  much  crit- 
ical acumen,  and  as  deep,  earnest  consideration  of 
each  passing  topic  as  though,  in  very  truth,  time's 
noblest  oilspring  were  the  last. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  need  sketch  in  further  detail 
the  salient  features  of  this  sturdy  people.  General 
the  Baron  von  Riedesel's  remark  upon  the  Bay  Colo- 
ny in  Revolutionary  days, — high  praise  i'rom  an  ene- 
my,— "  the  inclination  of  the  peo[)le  is  for  commerce, 
navigation  and  the  military  art,"  as  well  described 
them  lialf  a  century  later,  and  no  local  community 
could  with  less  presumption  take  to  itself  the  glowing 
encomium  of  Burke  upon  the  commerce  and  fisheries 
of  Xew  England.  Theirs  was  the  county  which  luid 
produccil  the  I'ickcrings,  tin-  ('abuts,  the  Ch'owiiin- 
sUiehis,  the  Lowells, — Nathan  Dane,  Manassch  Cut- 
ler, Kufus  King,  Theophilus  Parsons,  Joseph  Story, 
— the  Derbys,  the  Thorndikes,  the  Peabodys,  the 
Jack.sona,  the  Grays,  the  Lees,  the  Picknians,  the 
Hooper."!,  the  families  of  Cleaveland  and  Phillips  and 
Bowditch,  and,  earlier  than  all  these,  the  fine  old 
stocks  of  Lynde,  of  Sewall  and  of  Dummer.  Tlieirs 
was  the  sod  upon  which  Endicott  and  Higginson 
and  Baltonstall  and  Winthrop  first  stepped  ashore. 
Theirs  was  the  soil  ui)on  which  Gage  had  -  mus- 
tered his  myrmidons,  in  the  vain  hope  to  quench 
the  insurgent  sjnrit  flaming  uj)  in  a  Provincial 
Assembly  which  defied  his  sovereign  from  the  old 
town-house  in  Salem.  And  while  it  may  be  the 
fact  that  no  actual  collision  of  troops  ever  conse- 
crated in  blood  the  soil  of  Essex  County,  although 
we  sufrerel  from  Indian  liutchcries  in  the  valley  of 


the  Merrimac,  and  felt  the  shots  of  British  cruisers 
along  our  seaboard,  and  saw  from  the  north  shore  of 
the  bay  the  smoke  of  battle  between  the  "  Shannon  '' 
and  her  doomed  antagonist, — that  unequal  contest 
over  which  English  school-boys  still  regale  their 
drooping  spirits  in  the  chorus,— 

"The  Chyaapeiike,  so  bold,  out  of  Boston.  I  uin  told, 
C'umo  to  take  a  Hi  itisli  frigate  neat  and  handy. 
And  the  people  of  the  port  came  out  to  see  the  sport, 
W^itli  their  music  pla3'ing  *  Yankee  doodle  dandy  I  *  " 

— while  all  this  may  be  true,  certain  it  is  that  no 
equal  number  of  people  had  borne  a  heavier  share  in 
Indian,  French  or  l^ritish  hostilities,  or  contributed 
more  victims  to  the  horrors  of  Mill  Prison,  Dartmoor 
and  the  slave-pens  of  Algiers,  from  the  gloomy  days 
of  Bloody  Brook,  of  the  Pequots  and  the  Narragan- 
setts, — from  the  days  of  the  brilliant  assaults  upon 
Port  Royal,  Louisburgand  Quebec, — down  through  the 
times  when  Washington  took  command  of  the  (Conti- 
nental forces  and  called  on  us,  without  waiting  for  the 
action  of  Congress,  to  inijjrovise  a  navy, — the  times 
when  Mugford  and  Manly  and  Ilarraden  and  Hugh 
liill  were  afloat, — when  Marblehcad  set  her  amphib- 
ious regiment  on  foot, — d(nvn  to  that  later  day  when  all 
our  seaboard  towns  vied  with  each  (ithrr  to  do  homage 
to  the  naval  heroes  of  the  second  war  of  independence. 
The  doubtful  claim  to  the  first  l>loodshed  of  the 
Revolution  on  that  Sunday  ailernoon  in  February, 
1775,  at  the  old  North  Bridge  in  Salem,  might  be 
worth  contesting  in  another  county,  but  not  here,  for 
our  people  have  twice  sought  out  and  attacked,  on 
her  own  chosen  field,  the  naval  power  which  claims 
to  rule  the  waves,  closing  with  her  wherever  they 
could  find  her,  be  it  in  the  Indian  Ocean  or  the  Irish 
Channel,  or  in  whatever  waters  her  red  ll.'ig  pro- 
claimed her  the  terror  of  the  seas,  and  giving  battle 
until  i-he  rried  enough.  Facts  like  these  go  f;ir  to 
justify  the  ancient  boast  that  I'jssex  Ctmnty  produces 
more  history  to  the  acre  than  any  equal  area  in  the 
country.  Antecedents  like  these  h;id  well  prepared 
the  ]>eoplc  of  the  county  for  the  new  educational  dis- 
pensation of  which  we  >]ic:ik,  and  ihey  were  as  ready 
as  any  of  their  ncighliors  to  distinguish  the  wheat 
from  the  cliMirin  Holbrook's  singular  proposals. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  in  a  general  way 
what  these  proposals  were.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  first  scientific  survey  of  tin  American  State 
was  Hitchcock's  survey  of  Massachusetts,  the  report 
of  which  became  public  in  1833  ;  that  we  had  no 
State  Board  of  Education  before  1837,  and  no  author- 
ized map  of  the  commonwealth  until  1842,  and  that 
our  first  Nornml  School,  established  at  Lexington  in 
1839,  and  which  it  had  been  proposed,  the  year  be- 
fore, to  establish  at  Dummer  Academy,  was  the  first 
in  America,  although  the  Prussians  had  known  them 
for  a  century.  The  Lyceum  was  iiccordingly  hailed 
as  a  cheap  and  much  needed  training-school  and  ex- 
amining boanl  for  common-school  teachers,  while  its 
semi-annual  county  gatherings  were  to  serve  the  pur- 
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poses  now  met  by  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Conven- 
tions. It  was  the  impression  of  its  projectors  that 
scientific  topics  were  to  prove  the  most  attractive,  and 
that  by  adhering  rather  exclusively  to  these  they  were 
to  escape  at  once  both  the  Scylla  and  the  Charybdis 
of  religious  and  political  contentions.  To  suppose, 
however,  as  is  common,  that  at  any  time  troublesome 
questions  were  successfully  excluded  from  the  Lyceum 
platform  is  to  accept  an  error.  No  question  was  more 
generally  discussed  from  the  outset  than  that  of  the  [ 
relative  disadvantages  of  a  free  black  and  a  slave 
population,  the  Colonization  Society's  methods,  and 
abolition  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  while  the 
heat  engendered  was  probably  less  than  it  would 
have  been  a  little  later, — the  Garrison  mob  was  in 
October,  1835, — I  am  convinced  that  the  most  volcan- 
ic topics  were  not  interdicted,  from  reading  a  letter 
now  before  me,  addressed  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann 
to  my  fiUher,  both  being  members  of  Governor  Ev- 
erett's first  Board  of  Education,  in  which  is  reported 
an  attack  made  in  a  lecture  before  one  of  the  best- 
conducted  and  most  conservative  Lyceunis  of  the 
county,  denouncing  the  board  "as  a  machination  of 
the  Devil, — showing  the  preponderance  of  Unitarian- 
ism  in  it, — that  the  next  element  in  point  of  strength 
was  infidelity,  two  members  being  infidels,  and  its 
orthodoxy  confided  to  one  poor,  weak  old  man  !" 

Another  mode  proposed  to  quicken  the  public 
mind  was  through  "cheap  and  popular"  publications. 
The  Middlesex  County  Lyceum,  under  the  Presidency 
of  Edward  Everett,  began  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  treatises,  of  which  the  first  was  a  popular  Lyceum 
lecture  on  taxation  by  Andrew  P.  Peabody.  It  is 
now  before  me,  and  is  designated  on  its  title-page  as 
Vol.  I.,  No.  1,  of  the  "  AV'orkingmen's  Library."  A 
prospectus  follows,  from  which  it  appears  tliat  the 
publications  were  intended,  in  part,  for  reading  as 
Lyceum  lectures  in  small  towns  where  there  might 
be  difficulty  in  procuring  speakers.  They  were 
to  be  published  monthly,  and  furnished  by  a  com- 
mittee of  five.  They  were  not  to  fail  for  want 
of  being  "plain  and  inti-lligilile ; "  cacb  writer  to 
be  "  aii.'<weral)le  for  his  own  statements  and  oiiiii- 
ion.s ;"  the  price  to  be  seventeen  cents  eauli.  In  a 
letter  to  my  father,  who  was  associated  with  hitn  i 
on  the  board  of  management  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Lyceum,  Mr.  Everett,  whose  clerical  habit 
had  not  wholly  worn  off,  although  he  franks  his  letter 
as  a  member  of  Congress,  speaks  of  these  publica- 
tions a.s  "  tracts/' is  "more  and  more  favorably  im- 
pressedwith  the  plan,  "if  it  be  made  sufiicicntly 
cheap  to  penetrate  the  community,"  and  recommends 
"  short  tracts,  such,  for  instance,  a.s  may  be  read  thro' 
aloud  in  an  hour  &  a  quarter  at  the  farthest," — offers 
as  his  own  contribution  a  lecture  lately  repeated  at 
Charlestown,  Waltham  and  Framinghara, — hopes  it 
"  might  do  as  one  of  the  tracts,"  and  thinks  "  the 
rule  should  be  to  put  them  as  low  as  they  can  possi- 
bly be  afforded."    Henry  Brougham  was  promoting 


publications  of  a  similar  character  at  this  time  in  Great 
Britain. 

One  marked  result  of  the  Lyceum  system,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  school  of  trained  and  able  debaters  in 
every  town,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  anticijiated 
by  its  projectors.  Among  the  long  lists  of  prospective 
benefits  I  do  not  find  this  enumerated.  But  it  was 
plain  from  the  start  that  the  Lyceum  was  to  afford  a 
free-school  of  debate  for  questions  calculated  to  shape 
[  public  opinion,  questions  involving  expediency  and 
policy,  quite  as  much  as  questions  of  pure  science. 
Thus  Emerson  seems  to  have  found  in  the  Lyceum 
the  freedom  denied  him  in  the  pulpit.  How  far  he 
shaped  the  Lyceum,  how  far  the  Lyceum  shaped  him, 
is  a  question  upon  which  we  may  not  enter  here. 
His  biographer,  Cooke,  states  that  at  once  upon  his 
return  from  Europe  in  1833  "he  took  advantage  of 
the  interest  in  this  new  mode  of  popular  instruction 
and  working  with  many  others  served  to  mould  the 
Lyceum  into  a  means  of  general  culture ;  helped  make 
it  a  moral  and  intellectual  power,  a  quickening  influ- 
ence on  life  and  thought,"  while  his  admirer,  Marga- 
ret Fuller,  lets  us  see  that  in  his  lectures  he  was  en- 
listing a  following  which  made  the  later  essays  possi- 
ble. Whether,  without  the  Lyceum,  Wendell  Phil- 
lips and  Henry  Ward  Bcechcr  would  have  achieved 
their  triumphs  in  the  mastery  of  popular  audiences, 
is  a  debatable  question.  Even  of  surli  men  as  Garri- 
son and  Parker, — men  whose  natures  are  an  endoge- 
nous rather  tlian  an  exogenous  product, — it  is  not 
quite  safe  to  say  lliat  they  would  have  been  just  what 
they  were  without  the  Lyceum.  But  I  liad  better 
let  Mr.  Emerson  tell  his  own  story. 

Mr.  Emerson  stepjied  from  the  pulpit  to  the  Ly- 
ceum platform.  He  describes  his  aj)pearance  in  the 
new  field,  which  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1833-34, 
as  his  "  first  attempt  at  public  discourse  after  leaving 
the  pulpit."  His  subjects  had  at  that  time  a  marked 
leaning  towards  natural  science.  Two  years  later  he 
detailed  to  Carlyle  the  reasons  which  ought  to  bring 
the  latter  to  America.  "  Especially  Lectures.  My 
own  eN;i)erimcnts  lur  out'  or  two  winters,  and  the 
readiness  witli  which  you  eiuljrace  the  work,  have  led 
me  to  expect  much  from  this  mode  of  addressing  men. 
In  New  J'^ngland,  the  Lyceum,  as  we  call  it,  is  al- 
ready a  great  institution.  Besides  the  more  elaborate 
courses  of  lectures  in  the  cities,  every  country  town 
has  its  weekly  evening  meeting,  called  a  Lyceum,  and 
every  professional  man  in  the  place  is  called  upon, 
in  the  course  of  the  winter,  to  entertain  his  fellow- 
citizens  with  a  discourse  on  whatever  toynv..  The 
topics  are  miscellaneous  as  heart  can  wish.  But  in 
Boston,  Lowell  and  Salem  courses  are  given  by  indi- 
viduals. I  see  not  why  this  is  not  the  most  flexible 
of  all  organs  of  opinion,  from  its  popularity  and  from 
its  newness,  permitting  you  to  say  what  you  think, 
without  any  shackles  of  prescrii>tion.  The  pulpit  of 
our  age  certainly  gives  forth  an  obstructed  and  un- 
certain sound,  and  the  faith  of  those  in  it,  if  men  of 
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genius,  nuiy  differ  so  much  from  that  of  those  under 
it  as  to  embarniss  the  conscience  of  the  speaker,  be- 
cause so  much  is  attributed  to  him  from  tlie  fact  of 
standing  there.  In  the  Lyceum  nothing  is  presup- 
posed. The  orator  is  only  responsible  for  what  his 
lips  articulate.  Then  what  scope  it  allows  !  You 
may  handle  every  member  and  relation  of  humanity. 
What  could  Homer,  Socrates  or  St.  Paul  say  that  can- 
not be  said  here  ?  The  audience  is  of  all  classes,  and 
its  character  will  be  determined  always  by  the  name 
of  the  lecturer.  Why  may  you  not  give  the  reins  to 
your  wit,  your  pathos,  your  philosophy,  and  become 
that  good  despot  which  the  virtuous  orator  is  ? 

"Another  thing.  I  am  persuaded  that  if  a  man 
speak  well,  he  shall  find  this  a  well-rewarded  work 
in  Xew  England.  I  have  written  this  year  ten  lec- 
tures; I  had  written  as  many  last  year,  and  for  read- 
ing both  these  and  those  at  places  whither  I  was  in- 
vited, I  have  received  this  last  winter  about  three 
hundred  anS  fifty  dollars." 

The  next  year  he  wrote  to  Carlyle:  "  I  find  myself 
so  much  more  and  freer  on  the  platlbrm  of  th^^  lec- 
ture-room than  in  the  pulpit.  .  .  .  But  I  preacli  in 
the  Lecture-Room  and  there  it  tells,  fur  there  is  no 
prescription.  Y'ou  may  laugh,  weep,  reason,  sing, 
sneer  or  pray  according  to  your  genius.  It  is  the  new 
pulpit,  and  very  much  in  vogue  with  my  nortliern 
countrymen.  This  winter,  in  Boston,  we  sliall  have 
more  than  ever;  two  or  three  every  niglit  of  the  week. 
When  will  you  come  and  redeem  your  pledge?"  And 
again,  "  I  am  always  haunted  with  brave  dreams  of 
.what  might  be  accomplished  in  the  Lecture-Eoom,  so 
free  and  so  unpretending  a  platform,  a  Delos  not  yet 
made  faist.  I  imagine  eloquence  of  infinite  variety, — 
rich  as  conversation  can  be  with  anecdote,  joke, 
tragedy,  epics  and  pindarics,  argument  and  confes- 
sion." In  an  earlier  letter,  dated  April,  1835,  he  had 
said  to  Carlyle :  "  If  the  lectures  succeed  in  Boston, 
their  success  is  insured  at  Salem,  a  town  thirteen 
miles  off,  with  a  poj)ulation  of  fifteen  thousand. 
They  might,  perhaps,  be  repeated  at  Cambridge, 
three  luiks  from  ]>o>toii,  and  probably  at  I'liihulcl- 
phia,  lliirty-.-<ix  h'lurs  clistaiii.  .  .  .  Tiiey  might  be 
delivered,  one  or  two  iii  each  week.  And  il'  they 
met  with  sudden  success,  it  would  be  easy  to  curry  on 
the  course  simultaneously  at  Salem,  and  Cambridge, 
and  in  the  City." 

To  all  which  solicitations,  Carlyle,  not  taking  very 
kindly  to  the  proposal,  though  thinking  "I  could 
really  swim  in  that  element  were  I  once  thrown  into 
it,"  "a  thing  I  have  always  had  some  hankering  af- 
ter," "could  any  one  but  ajipoint  me  Lecturing  I'j-o- 
fessor  of  Teufclsdrockh's  Science,— 'Things  in  gen- 
eral'.'" replies  frorn  time  to  time  with  an  occasional 
growl,  and  they  keep  the  plan  "  hanging  to  solace 
ourselves  with  it,  till  the  time  decide,"  until,  in  De- 
cember, 184:1,  he  writes  in  this  characteristic  strain  of 
Emerson's  "  Lectures  on  the  Times",  "  CJood  speetl 
U)  the  Speaker,  to  the  Speech.^_  Your  Country  is  luck- 


ier than  most  at  this  time ;  it  has  still  real  {)reaching ; 
the  tongue  of  man  is  not,  whensoever  it  begins  wag- 
ging, entirely  sure  to  emit  babblement,  twaddlement, 
sincere  cant  and  other  noises  which  awaken  the  pas- 
sionate wish  for  silence." 

Of  course  there  were  objectors  and  doubters,  and 
the  Lyceum  was  opposed  on  tlie  very  grounds  upon 
which  its  promoters  sujiported  it.  For  those  who 
shook  their  heads  over  Pope's  line, 

"A  little  Icuriiing  iis  ;i  dangerous  thing," 

and  Bacon's  warning, 

"A  little  philt-isophy  inclinetli  iium'ti  miiul  to  utheism," 

the  answer  was  ready, — that  wc  ctinnot  have  much 
unless  we  first  have  little,  and  that  the  having  of  lit- 
tle begets  the  desire  for  much.  If  these  organiza- 
tions might  not  hope  to  carry  higher  aloft  the  apex 
of  the  pyramid  of  human  knowledge,  they  might  hope 
to  be  able  to  broaden  ont  its  base  and  set  the  vener- 
able pile  upon  a  more  firm,  sttible  and  comprehensive 
footing.  It  was  the  dill'usion  ul'  in I'ormation,  primar- 
ily, and  not  the  advancement  of  science,  which  the 
Lyceums  aimed  at.  The  systems  of  education  they 
recommended  were  always  described  as  practical,  and 
were  pretty  sharply  antagonized  with  those  of  the 
colleges  and  higher  schools.  They  seem  to  have  had 
a  strong  leaning  towards  manual  labor  academies, 
which  were  then  much  in  vogue,  and  one  of  which 
enjoyed  a  brief  career  at  tlie  Cherry  Hill  Farm,  in 
North  Beverly.  They  projiosed  to  insist,  amongst 
other  branches,  upon  instruction  in  practical  politii-s, 
and  called  for  the  study  of  the  ^^tate  and  Federal  Con- 
stitutions, and  for  text-books  on  familiar  principles  of 
law.  The  lottery  was  one  vulnerable  member  of  the 
liydra-i'eadcd  monster,  and  they  i)roposed  to  attack 
that.  Intemperance  was  another,  and  they  proposed  to 
hiive  a  tilt  at  that.  As  a  Board  of  luluciition,  as  a 
Lecture  Bureau,  as  an  Agricultural,  Geological  and 
Topogrtipbical  Survey,  they  made  no  doubt,  the  Ly- 
ceum was  to  prove  invaluable.  They  proposed  a 
great  central  School,  for  the  dissemination  of  their 
idi-as,  connected  with  which  a  central  work-shop  was 
lo  manuracliirc  and  scml  foitli  at  cost,  si'hool  apjiar- 
atus,  philosojihical,  astronomical  and  geometrical  in- 
struments and  chemical  ami  other  scientific  prejiara- 
tions.  They  went  so  far  as  to  j)ropose,  in  much  the 
same  spirit  in  which  wc  have  set  apart  a  Labor  Day 
and  an  Arbor  Day,  to  consecrate  the  second  Monday 
of  December  to  the  interests  of  the  Lyceum.  The 
Lyceum  wtis  to  ilo  lor  the  head,  if  not  perhaps 
for  the  moral  nature,  what  religion  was  doing  I'or 
the  heart,  and  one  of  our  judges,  holding  a  criminal 
term  of  court,  charged  his  grand  jury  to  go  home 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  establishment  of  town 
Lyceums,  as  a  mcasiu-e  of  i)reveiitioii  against  crime. 
The  mistakes  they  made  were  due  in  part  to  san- 
guine temperament,  and  jjartly  to  the  s[)irit  of  the 
times,  which  was  a  sj)irit  of  unrest.  These  were  the 
days  of  Fourier  and  of  Owen,  of  Brook  Farm  and  the 
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Phalansteries,  when  phrenology  and  mesmerism  were 
struggling  hard  for  a  place  among  the  sciences,  and 
all  sorts  of  experimental  sociology  were  in  the  air. 
By  undertaking  a  great  deal  too  much;  by  claiming 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  could  maintain,  the  }iro- 
jectors  of  the  system  had  well  nigh  obscured  the  real 
merits  of  their  conception.  They  had  discovered  a 
valuable  specitic,  but  it  was  not  a  panacea  for  all 
human  ills.  They  had  found  a  pearl  of  great  price.  It 
was  not  the  philosojiher's  stone.  Fortunately  there 
were  not  wanting  keen-eyed  scholars  who  could  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  the  discovery,  and  Essex  Coun- 
ty had  her  share  of  these. 

It  was  in  November,  1S26,  that  Tlolbrook  addressed 
thirty  or  forty  of  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  iMill- 
bury,  a  little  town  of  a  thousand  inhabitants  just 
south  of  Worcester,  and  at  the  close  of  a  lecture  on 
natural  science  induced  them  to  organize  themselves 
for  mutuaj  improvement,  and  to  assume  the  somewhat 
pretentious  title  of  "Millbury  Lyceum,  Xo.  1,  Branch 
of  the  American  Lyceum."  I'his  little  group  of  per- 
.sons, — there  is  no  re;Lsou  for  supposing  they  ever  met 
earlier  than  September,  182G, — included  among  its 
number  several  marked  characters  of  whom  perhaps 
Thomas  Blanchard,  the  great  inventor,  wa.s  the  most 
conspicuous.  The  United  States  Government  had,  at 
that  time,  a  manufactory  of  small  arms  at  Millbury, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  very  able  mechanic  named 
Morse,  and  with  the  co-r)peration  fif  Blanchard  and 
another  mechanic  named  Andrews,  who  had  correctly 
calculated  an  eclipse  of  the  niDuii,  he  established  this 
society.  It  wa.s  by  no  means  the  first  of  the  kind, 
nor  the  first  to  take  the  name  of  Lyceum,  but  it  was 
the  first  in  Holbrook's  system.  Troy,  X.  Y.,  had 
maintained  its  Lyceum  since  1818,  but  it  was  a  col- 
lection of  curiosities  and  s]>ecimens,  such  as  we  of- 
tener  call  a  museum.  Gardiner,  Me.,  had  a  Lyceum 
in  1822,  but  that  was  an  academy  established  by  a 
benevolent  gentleman  ol'  the  town  bent  on  trying  the 
experiment  of  the  manual  labor  system.  Professor 
Hitchcock  may  have  ap[)lied  the  name  as  early  to 
(iiir  of  the  natural  hi.-^tnry  societies  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, I'lil  what  lIolhr()(jk  knew  ol'  ilicsc  things  or  what 
guided  liim  la  the  choice  of  this  classic  word  he  has 
not  told  U.S.  It  was  so  new  and  strange  a  word  that 
we  are  instructed  by  the  Journal  of  Education  to  pro- 
nounce it  "Li-sec-um."  'J  o  designate  a  new  thing 
he  had  a  right  to  a  new  W(;rd,  and  these  Greek  names 
have  been  most  arbitrarily  im[)ressed  into  the  service 
of  modern  ideas.  An  Athenieum  with  us  is  likely  to 
be  a  library,  but  this  i.s  not  what  it  was  at  Athens  nor 
what  it  means  in  England.  A  Gymnasium  with  us 
imports  a  place  for  physical  training,  but"  the  Greeks 
used  it  much  more  comprehensively  to  cover  all 
sorts  of  culture,  especially  mental,  and  the  Germans 
follow  them.  The  word  Museum,  quite  divorced  from 
the  muses  who  gave  it  once  a  graceful  significance 
and  an  affiliation  with  music,  genorally  designates 
with  UB  a  gathering  of  rather  dry  subjects.    In  Ger 


many,  equally  without  relation  to  its  native  origin,  it 
means  a  club  house.  In  Paris  the  Lyceum  is  a  Gov- 
ernment preparatory  school ;  in  London  it  is  a  thea- 
tre; in  modern  Greece  a  university, — so  that  what- 
ever the  word  meant  to  the  ancient  Athenian,  Hol- 
brook  might,  without  greater  violence,  apply  it  to  his 
new  club  Ibr  mutual  improvement.  In  fact  the  Ly- 
ceum of  ancient  Athens  was  a  grove  wdiere  Aristotle 
daily  imparted  his  learning  and  inspiration  through 
the  medium  of  conversations  and  discussion,  as  did 
Plato  in  another  grove  called  the  Academy.  And  if, 
as  is  probably  true,  the  word  Lyceum  is  related  in  its 
origin  to  the  words  Au/,or,  bix,  light,  Holbrook 

might  turn  the  laugh  on  his  too  fastidious  critics, 
for  surely  Aristotle's  grove  was  no  lucm  a  nan 
lucendo! 

From  whatever  source  derived  the  word  met  a  want 
and  while  the  more  scholarly  amongst  his  recruits 
objected  that  it  was  stilted  and  inapt  and  that  it  made 
a  very  bad  plural  withal,  no  movement  was  made  for 
substituting  any  other,  and  those  who  cared  much 
for  the  thing  and  little  for  the  name  were  both  aston- 
ished and  delighted  to  see  the  number  of  societies 
throughout  the  country  calling  themselves  Lyceums, 
increasing  before  the  close  of  1S31  to  something  like 
a  thousand. 

Of  these  none  were  earlier  in  the  field  than  Clax- 
ton's,  at  Methucn,  and  this  was  one  of  the  very  few 
which  provided  itself  with  a  local  habitation.  The 
structure  stood  on  what  is  now  Broadway,  near  Park 
Street,  and  lias  since  been  removed  and  converted 
into  a  dwelling.  One  (jtlier  in  this  county,  organized 
at  Salem,  in  January,  IS.'iO,  and  at  once  incorporated, 
comideted  and  occujiicd  in  January,  1831,  and  paid 
for  out  of  the  j)roceeds  of  its  lecture  courses,  the  com- 
modious structure  for  its  own  accommodation,  still  in 
daily  use,  and  known  as  Lyceum  Hall.  Of  the  Sa'em 
movement,  Judge  W'liite,  Col.  Francis  Peabody,  Hon. 
Ste[ihen  C.  I'hi]lii>s,  and  Rev.  Clias.  W.  Upliam  seem 
to  have  been  the  central  figures.  The  first  address 
delivered  before  the  Salem  Lyceum  was  given  by 
Judge  "White,  its  first  president,  in  the  IMcthodist 
chapel  in  8rw:ill  .'-^ln'cl.  Tlic  picliininary  meetings 
for  its  formation  hud  been  held  at  Col.  Peabody's 
bouse,  and  brought  together,  as  we  learn  from  the 
memoir  of  that  conspicuous  citizen  by  Mr.  Upliam, 
such  active  and  able  coadjutors  as  Dr.  A.  L.  Peirson, 
Levcrett  Saltonstall,  llufus  Choate,  Benjamin  Crown- 
inshield,  Robert  llantoul,  Jr.,  ISlisha  ]\Lick,  Dr.  Geo. 
Choate,  Warwick  Palfrey,  and  others,  of  whom  Hon. 
Caleb  Foote.  Hon.  Geo.  Wheatland  and  William  P. 
Endicott,  Escj.,  are  the  last  survivors.  An  address 
from  Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips  ojiened  the  new  hall 
the  walls  of  which  were  decorated  with  frescos  ot 
Judge  White  and  Captain  Josej)h  Peabody,  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero,  and  also  with  a  somewhat  ambi- 
tious design  over  the  jdatform,  in  which  the  liycean 
Apollo  appeared  resplendent  in  his  cloud-borne  car. 
But  of  this  tradition  relates  that  an  unlucky  janitor, 
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groj)iDg  in  the  attic,  j^resiimably  to  regulate  the  ven- 
tilation, put  his  stumbling  foot  through  the  ceiling, 
and  found  himself  occupying,  uninvited,  a  seat  in  the 
chariot  of  the  god  of  light!  This  famous  Lyceum, 
with  its  unbroken  continuity  of  lecture  courses  now 
reaching  the  limit  of  fifty-seven  consecutive  years, — a 
record  only  paralleled,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  that  of 
another,  formed  December  21,  1829,  in  the  little  red 
brick  school-house  in  Littleton,  a  <own  of  one  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  between  Concord  and  Groton,  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Littleton  Lyceum,  has  sus- 
tained itself  with  spirit  and  success,  and  without  a 
break,  to  the  present  time, — this  famous  Lyceum  has 
called  to  its  platform  the  most  eminent  men  and 
women  of  our  era.  While  few  names  are  wanting 
which  could  add  lustre  to  its  record,  the  name  of  most 
frequent  recurrence  is  that  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

The  next  Lyceum  formed  in  Essex  County,  after 
that  at  Meth^en,  of  which  I  have  definite  information, 
was  an  organization  for  lectures  and  discussion  formed 
at  Beverly,  certainly  as  early  as  December,  182S, — 
probably  earlier, — and  which  took  the  name,  Ncwem- 
ber  5, 1829,  of  the  Beverly  Lyceum.  It  owed  its  origin 
to  the  activity  and  public  spirit  of  Kobert  Rantoul,  Jr., 
Dr.  Augustus  Torrey  and  T.  Wilson  Flagg.  Hon. 
William  Thorndike  was  its  first  president,  and  on  its 
original  roll  of  members,  it  is  interesting  to  find,  in 
company  with  the  names  of  AVilliam  Endicott,  John 
Pickett,  Augustus  X.  Clark  and  Warren  Prince,  prob- 
ably the  last  survivors  of  the  Beverly  worthies  who 
joined  it,  that  ol'  Caleb  Foote,  of  Salem. 

A  Lyceum,  formed  at  North  Andover,  April  13, 
1830,  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  outgrowth  of  an 
association  for  mutual  improvement  organized  early 
in  the  year  1828,  and  such  a  society  existing.  May  1"), 
1830,  in  the  Xortii  Parish  of  Daiiveis,  is  also  thou;rht 
to  have  been  gathered  in  some  form  and  at  some  time 
during  the  same  year. 

At  South  Danvers,  the  "Literary  Circle,"  devoted 
at  first  to  reading  and  conversation  solely,  opened  its 
meetings  with  an  address  from  Dudley  Stickney,  its 
first  pnsidcnt,  on  Dcccnibcr  1(">,  1S2S,  at  Dr.  Slu-d's 
Hull,  nearly  opposite  the  South  Danvers  Bank,  and 
although  it  enjoyed  from  the  outset  the  countenance 
of  llufus  Choate,  Dr.  Nichols,  Fitch  I'oole,  Dr.  Joseph 
Osgood,  and  others  hardly  less  honored,  it  could  not 
be  called  a  Lyceum  before  January  9,  1834,  when  it 
took  that  form  of  organization. 

A  movement  began  in  Lynn,  also,  as  early  as  De- 
cember 23,  1828,  and  in  this  Alonzo  Lewis  seems  to 
have  been  active;  but  of  its  nature  I  know  nothing. 

So  far  aa  I  can  learn,  there  wa.s  not  in  existence  in 
Essex  County,  on  the  fifth  day  of  November,  1820, 
any  organized  body,  in  full  working  order,  calling 
itself  a  Lyceum,  and  supporting  an  established  course 
of  debates  and  lectures,  except  at  Beverly. 

Of  the  extent  Uj  which  the  late  Hon.  Kobert  Rantoul, 
Jr.,  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  organization,  it 
does  not  become  me  to  speak.  His  college  experience 


had  qualified  him  to  be  of  service  in  this  way,  for  he 
had  succeeded,  in  1823,  before  the  end  of  his  freshman 
year,  in  establishing  a  debating  club  called  the 
AKI'IBOAOrOTMENOl,  which,  in  November,  1825, 
united  with  the  Hermetic  Society  and  the  old  Speak- 
ing Club  or  Fraternity  of  1770,  forming,  under  a  con- 
stitution drawn  by  him,  the  Institute  of  1770.  Hon. 
Chas.  W.  Upham,  in  his  memoir  of  Col.  Pcabody,  has 
recorded  his  high  estimate  of  my  father's  services,  and 
the  late  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  of  Boston,  Hon.  Robert  C. 
"Winthrop,  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  Dr.  0. 
W.  Holmes,  all  near  his  time  in  college,  with  Dr. 
Andrew  P.  Peabody  and  the  late  Richard  Hildreth 
and  J.  Thomas  Stevenson,  his  classmates,  have  tes- 
tified at  various  times  that  they  then  regarded  his 
power  in  organization  and  in  debate  as  phenomenal. 
Mr.  Rantoul  left  college  in  August,  1826.  He  resided 
at  Beverly  for  the  next  five  years,  while  studying  his 
profesiiou  in  the  offices  of  Hon.  John  Pickering  and 
Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  and  afterwards  occupying 
an  office  in  the  Stearns  Building  at  Salem.  In  the 
summer  of  1831,  he  was  residing  and  practising  his 
profession  at  South  Reading,  and  there  became  a 
member  of  the  publication  committee  of  the  Middle- 
sex County  Lyceum. 

Rufus  Choate,  who  was  some  years  Mi-.  Rantiml's 
senior,  was  practising  law  at  South  Danvers,  in 
an  office  fac/ing  the  Square,  froui  September,  1823, 
until  his  removal  to  Salem  in  1828.  Befoix*  those 
dates  he  had  pursued  his  studies  in  the  offices  of  Mr. 
Andrews,  of  Ipswich,  ,'ind  of  ,Tudge  Cummins,  of  Sa- 
lem, as  well  as  in  that  of  Attorney-General  Wirt,  at 
Washington.  He  seems  to  have  taken  an  early  and 
very  active  interest  in  the  Lyceums  springing  up 
around  him,  as  so  rare  a  nature  could  not  fail  to  do, 
and  to  have  identified  himself,  both  before  and  after 
his  establishment  in  Salem,  with  the  efforts  of  hi.j 
neighbors  in  behalf  of  mutual  improvement.  His 
name  appears  for  the  first  time,  as  a  lecturer,  in  the 
roll  of  the  Salem  Ivvceum, — he  was  a  member  of  its 
first  board  of  managers^ — in  1831,  and  but  twice  there- 
after; but  his  lecHiro,  entitlnl  the  "  Romance  of  the 
Sea,"  originally  known  as  the  "  Literature  of  the 
Sea,"  when  first  delivered  in  Salem,  in  1837,  became 
at  once  famous.  "W^hipjjle  says  of  it  in  his  "Recol- 
lections of  Eminent  Jlen," — "Those  who  heard  it 
forty  years  ago  now  speak  of  it  as  a  masterpiece  of 
eloquence.  It  enjoyed  a  popularity  similar  to  that  of 
Wendell  Phillips's  lecture  on  'The  Lost  Arts.'  " 

Tlie  first  steps  towards  the  organization  of  an  Essex 
County  Lyceum  were  taken  at  a  gathering  at  Topsfield, 
December  30,  1829.  It  was  not  composed  largely  of 
delegates,  but  some  eighty  public-s[)irited  professional 
and  scholarly  gentlemen  came  together  there  in  Acad- 
emy Hall,  for  miitiuil  enlightenment  on  this  interest- 
ing theme.  Besides  the  Methuen  and  Beverly  Ly- 
ceums, there  were  then  existing  in  the  county,  one  at 
Newburyport,  organized  November  25,  1829,  on  a 
very  independent  footing,  and  holding  weekly  meet- 
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logs;  and  anotlier  at  Bradford,  East  Parish,  uow 
Groveland,  called  the  Franklin  Lyceum,  organized 
December  23,  1829,  holding  weekly  meetings  in  the 
hall  of  Merrimac  Academy.  If  others  were  repre- 
sented in  the  gathering  at  Topstield,  I  have  failed  to  I 
trace  them;  but  of  those  then  in  existence  three, 
probably  those  of  Xewburyport,  Bradford  and  Me- 
thuen.  declined  to  send  delegates  or  be  in  any  way 
subjected  to  the  authority  of  the  proposed  County 
Lyceum ;  and  one,  Beverly,  sent  delegates  to  protest 
against  the  scheme  of  confederation,  except  on  condi- 
tion that  the  autonomy  of  the  town  Lyceums  was 
fully  recognized  and  assured.  The  feeling  of  these 
remonstrants  was  well  expressed  by  Ichabod  Tucker, 
of  Salem,  who  said :  "  For  purposes  of  mutual  improve- 
ment, the  County  Lyceum  will  be  useless.  He  had 
no  objection  himself  to  ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  once 
in  three  or  four  months,  to  siiake  hands  with  his 
friends  fron*  distant  parts  of  the  county,  and  to  take 
a  social  chat  and  eat  a  .social  dinner  togethei'.  He 
thought  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing.  But  it  was 
idle  to  think  of  Ibrming  a  government  while  there  was 
nothing  to  govern,  or  of  forming  any  board  of  control 
without  the  consent,  first  asked  and  obtained,  of  those 
who  arc  to  be  controlled  by  it."  This  sfiirit  of  opjio- 
sition  to  the  plan  of  confederation  was  by  no  means 
exceptional  here,  but  cropped  out  elsewhere.  The 
opening  address,  by  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Greene,  before  the 
Xew  Bedford  Lyceum,  December  18,  1  .S28,  says :  ''  ^V e 
have  adojited  the  name  of  New  Bedford  Lyceum,  in 
preference  to  calling  ourselves  a  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Lyceum,  as  has  been  done  in  some  other  j)laccs. 
This  involves  no  necessary  connection  with  other 
societies,  but  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  pursue  our  o\\  n 
course."  The  very  vigorou.s  Lyceum  at  Newburyjjort 
was  started  on  the  same  basis,  and  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  many  ol'  the  most  promising  of  the  early 
organizations  kept  aloof  at  least  until  they  could  be 
assured  that  no  undue  control  would  be  attemjited  by 
the  County  Lyceum,  and  also  that  all  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  evangelical  element  to  give  it  a  sectarian 
(ir  dcnominnlional  casic  wonhl  be  drfcatcd.  The  dif- 
fcrenci-s  ot" opinion  which  thus  dcvelojied  tluinscl vcs, 
and  the  warmth  with  which  ()pi)osito  views  were 
maintained  throughout  an  extended  session,  showed 
tliat  this  gathering  was  no  dilettanti  excursion.  It 
w;ia  called  to  order  by  Kev.  Cartliur  B.  Bi  rry,  of 
Bradford,  who  wsis  its  secretary,  and  Hon.  Robert 
Eantoul,  Sr.,  of  Beverly,  Wiis  its  presiilent.  The 
question  whether  Lyceums  should  be  of  si)(;ntaneous 
growth  an<I  self-sustained,  or  should  derive  their 
charters  and  powers  from  a  central  head,  siich  as  a 
County  or  a  State  Lyceum,  was  vigorously  discussed 
by  Judge  Cummins,  Elisha  Mack,  Ichabod  Tucker, 
Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Dr.  George  Choate  and  Rev. 
Chas.  W.  Lpham,  all  of  Salem,  and  liev.  Leonard 
Withirigton,  of  Newbury,  in  favor  of  the  view  wliich 
prevailed,  and  by  Dr.  Sjiolford,  of  Rowley,  and  Rev. 
Henry  C.  Wright,  of  West  Newbury,  in  opposition, 
ix 


and  the  convention  recommended  a  County  Lyceum, 
as  a  means  of  strengthening  town  Lyceums  ]jrevic>usly 
I'ornieil,  but  in  no  .sense  or  degree  as  a  source  of  power 
or  autliority,  and  after  appointing  the  necessary  com- 
mittees, dissolved.  One  of  these  coniuiittecs,  of  wliicli 
Rev.  Ohas.  W.  Uijham  was  cliairnian,  issued,  January 
24,  1830,  a  circular  letter,  inviting  the  towns  to  ibrm 
Lyceums,  to  send  delegates  to  ]M-oposed  serai-annual 
county  gatherings,  and  to  adopt  eonstitution.j  modeled 
either  on  Ilolbrook's  or  iliat  of  the  Bcvei'ly  or  of  the 
Salem  Lyceum,  each  of  which  was  (|U(ited  //(  c.rtrnso. 
The  letter  concludes  with  an  urgent  appeal  to  the 
town  Lyceums  to  send  delegates  to  u  county  conven- 
tion, called  to  meet  at  Ipswich  Hotel,  March  17,  there 
to  consider  a  county  constitution  to  be  suhniiltcd  by 
the  committee.  Keiiresentati vcs  of  seventeen  Lyce- 
ums attended  tliis  meeting, — there  were  then  twenty- 
six  towns  in  the  county, — and  adopted  a  county  con- 
stitution ;  they  chose  Judge  White  president,  fixed 
the  annual  meeting  on  May  5th,  at  Ipswich  ;  rc(|Uested 
an  address  from  Judge  ^\'ilitc,  which  was  delivered, 
and  is  in  i^rint;  and  aiipoilioned  the  county  aiiiong-t 
a  Board  of  Managers,  in  the  following  distiicts:  To 
ilr.  Howe,  of  Haverhill,  his  own  town,  j\Icihueii  and 
Bradford  West  Parish;  to  Mr.  Crosby,  of  Amesljuiy, 
tiiat  town  and  Salisbury;  to  Rev.  Mr.  Wilhingtnii, 
Newburyport  and  Newbury;  to  Kc\'.  ^[r.  Pen-y, 
Bradford  East  Parish,  West  New  liuiy  and  Uowh/y  ;  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Vusc,  of  Topslidd,  that  tnw  ii  and  Boxi'urd  ; 
to  ilr.  L'ullei-,  of  Lynn,  J-^ynn  and  Saur;u-i;  to  Rev. 
Jlr.  ]>artlett,  of  Marblehead,  and  Rev.  ^Ir.  Badger,  of 
Andover,  their  own  towns  respectively  ;  to  Hon.  ^V'm. 
Thorndike,  Beverlj'  and  Essex  ;  to  Hon.  Israel  'J'rask 
and  Rev.  JL-.  Hildi'cth,  Gloucester  and  Manchester; 
and  the  t  nvns  of  Salem,  Ijiswich,  Dan\-eis,  L}'nnlield, 
Hamiltoii,  -Middleton  und  Wcnhani,  to  Jlon.  I).  A. 
White,  Rev.  John  Brazer,  J'jben  Sliillal>er  and  Icli;:- 
bod  Tucker,  IC-quires,  all  of  Salem. 
.  The  lirst  annual  meeting  was  held,  as  annniiiiced, 
on  jMay5Lh,in  the  First  i'arish  niceliiig-house  at  1[)S- 
wich,  and  it  is  proof  enough  of  the  (juickening  influ- 
ence of  the  coinity  iiiiivcnirnt  inaugurated  at  Tups- 
licld  Dccciiihcr  ISlI'.i,  that  between  that  date  and 
the  meeting  at  Ipswich,  J\Iay  5,  1830,  Lyceums  had 
been  formed  at  Salem,  January  18th  ;  at  Andover, 
February  10th;  at  ^Janclicstei',  February  18th;  at 
Gloucester,  h'l'liruary  I'Jth  ;  at  Topslicld  and  New 
Rowley,  some  time  in  l'\-liruary;  at  \W'st  Newbury, 
March  lOth  ;  at  JCssex,  some  time  in  j\Iarch  ;  at  North 
Andover,  Ajiril  13th;  and  one  at  Ain(.'sliury  and  Sal- 
isbury in  coinnioii,  and  others,  at  dates  which  I  cannot 
determine,  at  Lynn,  Haverhill  ami  s(imc  of  the  par- 
ishes. Delegates  were  present  on  the  otli  of  Jlay  from 
eighteen  established  Lyceums. 

The  County  Lyceum  met  next,  No\'ember  21ili,  at 
the  Tabernacle  in  Salem,  where  it  was  addressed  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Perry,  who  succeeded  to  the  presidency  upon 
the  retirement  of  Judge  \Vhite,  and  whose  address  was 
printed.    The  second  annual  meeting  wa.s  held,  Jlay 
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27,  1831,  in  the  First  Parisli  meeting-house  at  New- 
liuryport,  anrl  was  a<3']ressef]  by  Rev.  Dr.  Brazer,  ot' 
rSalein,  whf«e  remarks  were  also  printed.  Ipswich 
had  formed  a  Lyceum  since  tlie  last  report,  niid  was 
now  represented  in  the  convention.  l!ut  so  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  this  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  Essex 
County  Lyceum.  Teachers'  Institutes  were  coming 
into  favor;  some  element  of  internal  discord  may 
liave  relaxed  its  hold  on  iniblic  support,  or  it  may  be 
that  the  town  Lyceums  had  found  themselves  so 
strong  as  to  be  perfectly  well  able  to  get  on  without  it. 

Meantime  the  State  Lyceum  of  ]\Ia?3achusetts,  the 
second  in  the  country  (New  York  being  a  mnntli  l>e- 
fore  us),  was  coming  into  prominence  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  who  were  consjdcuous  in  it,  and,  to 
Holbrook's  mind  at  least,  his  scheme  was  also  taking 
on  national,  if  not  even  international  dimensions. 
But  before  p:issingfrom  the  loi^al  Lyceums,  let  us  look 
for  a  mojnent  at  the  nature  of  the  subjects  with  which 
they  mainly  concerned  themselves.  I  shall  not  enu- 
merate the  long  list  of  sulijects  upon  wliich  lectures 
were  delivered,  because  in  the  selection  of  ♦hese  the 
li.steners  had  little  voice.  But  the  topics  chosen  for 
debate  and  the  character  of  their  other  exercises  cer- 
tainly furnish  a  fair  criterion  of  the  i)revailing  standard 
of  intelligence  and  the  drift  of  public  feeling.  In  the  j 
large  towns,  where  either  the  services  of  jirofessional 
men  were  to  be  had  for  the  asking  or  the  money  re- 
quired to  secure  them  was  readily  forthcoming,  the 
lecture  was  the  common  medium  of  instruction.  No- 
thing else  was  ever  ofl'cred  in  Salem.  I'ut  it  was  in 
the  small  towns,  as  the  animal  reports  assuie  us,  that 
the  institution  did  its  greatest  work,  and  here  debates 
were  the  chief  attraction.  These  were  both  written 
and  extemporized,  but  in  both  cases  the  sul)jects  were 
announced  in  advance  and  disputants  appointed  to 
open  the  discussion.  In  North  Danvers,  in  Topsfield, 
in  Haverhill  and  in  Beverly  debates  seem  to  have 
proved  a  special  attraction.  Among  tlie  questions 
discussed  were  these:  "Ought  the  habit  of  wearing 
niourniiig  apparel  to  continue?"  "Ought  imprison- 
ment fur  del)t  to  be  abolished  in  Massachusetts?'' 
"  Are  railroads  likely  to  prove  advantageous?"  "  Is  it 
exj)edient  to  authorize  a  lottery  for  comideting  I'un- 
ker  Hill  ^lonument?"  "Ought  the  government  to 
remove  the  Seminoles  and  Cherokees,  and  have  In- 
dians a  right  to  tribal  government  independent  of 
that  of  the  State  and  of  the  Union?"  "Do  ncwspa- 
jiers,  on  the  whole,  contribute  to  the  niorals  id'  a 
])eople?"  "Do  tliecvils  of  the  militia  system  counter- 
balance its  advantages?"  "Is  caj)ital  [lunishment 
justifiable  in  Massachusetts?"  "  Are  the  jioor  laws  in 
their  present  state  beneficial?"  "Ought  public  roads 
to  be  maintained  by  the  town  or  the  county?" 
"Ought  representatives,  in  voting,  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  convictions  or  those  of  their  constituents?  " 
"  Ls  it  expedient  to  divide  the  town  of  Danvers?" 
"Is  Free  Masonry  calculated  to  promote  virtue,  rvVi- 
gion  and  good  government?"  "  Ought  immigration  to 


I  be  discouraged?"  "Is  it  right,  is  it  expe.lient  to  abol- 
.  ish  slavo-ry  in  the  District  of  C'lduinbia  ? ''  "Ought 
I  the  incorporation  of  factories  to  be  encouraged  ? " 
"  Is  it  exjicdient  to  take  legal  measures  to  prevent  the 
distillation  of  ardent  spirits?  "  "  \V''liich  sex  has  pro- 
duced the  best  authoi's,  according  to  their  respective 
ojiportunif  ies  for  literary  ac(]uiremcnt?  "  "Does  pub- 
lic ji'iliey  require  that  I'emales  be  excluded  from  the 
public  ollices  of  government  and  exempted  I'rom  the 
active  duties  of  citizens?"  "  Ts  the  use  of  ardent  spir- 
its and  stimulating  liquors  beneficial  to  the  commu- 
nity?'' "It  it  for  tlie  advantage  of  Christendom  that 
the  Russians  expel  the  l^irks  frnm  Europe?"  "If  the 
Greeks  gain  their  inde]"ieiideiiee,  what  form  of  govern- 
ment will  best  suit  their  circum>^tances ? "  "Is  the 
]iresent  government  of  Fi-anee  likely  to  be  perma- 
nent?" "Has  the  career  of  l^yron  been  beneficial  or 
injurious?"  "  (])f  Najioleon  ?  "  "What  occasions  the 
stillness  of  the  air  which  precedes  earthquakes?" 
"Is  the  use  <if  aiithraeito  coal  likely  to  conduce  to 
economy  and  comfort?" 

In  many  instances  the  same  question  was  discussed 
for  several  sittings  and  often  referred  to  a  couuuittee 
for  final  determination.  Ladies  made  their  contribu- 
tions, if  at  all,  in  writing,  and  ofteiL  anonymously, 
through  iho  medium  nf  the  post-ullice  or  <>(  a  special 
rece})*aele  foi'  their  comnumicaiions  and  essays  estab- 
lished by  each  Lyeemn.  Insonu'  jdnces,  notably  in 
Oloucester,  Bostmi  ami  I'biladelpliia,  ladies  weie  en- 
couraged tn  talce  Jiart,  liut  their  co-ojieration  was  not 
always  invited.  In  Salem,  Haverhill  and  elsewhere 
they  were  at  first  adinilteil  on  s|)eeial  terms,  and  each 
required  the  guai'ant}'  of  a  male  sponsor  foi'  Iut  good 
beliavioi'.  The  sex  seems  to  have  been  treated  with  a 
vague  distrust,  like  some  untried,  monstrous  and  ex- 
plosive force,  only  to  be  experimented  on,  if  at  all, 
with  the  utmost  circumspection.  Where  they  aj)- 
peared  they  were  cautioned  to  come  with  heads  un- 
covered, for  lioniiets  wcvo  ample,  and  the  pi-esence  of 
these  fascinating  obstructions,  it  was  said,  tempted 
auditors  to  rise  from  their  seats«whon  experiments 
were  shown,  and  thus  still  I'nrllioi-  to  intercept  the 
vision.  Of  topics  for  leetuies,  I  tliiidc  that  electricity, 
experimentally  illustrated,  was  the  universal  favorite. 
In  Salem  Colonel  Peabo<ly  own(;d  costly  apparatus  for 
these  exjjerimenls  ;  in  other, less  fortunate  [daces  the 
funds  of  the  Lyceum  were  devoted  to  its  ]iurcbase, 
and  everywhere  men  of  scientific  knowledge  enough 
to  exhibit  and  explain  the  phenomena  of  giilvanism, 
magnetism  and  kimlred  manifestations  of  this  tremen- 
diuis  agent  were  in  unfailing  ilemand.  In  this  con- 
nection the  fact  is  not  without  interest  that  Trofessor 
Charles  Grafton  Page,  of  Salem,  wlios(?  name  was  a 
household  word  amongst  early  Lyceum-goers,  and 
wdio  was  afterwards  for  many  years  a  principal  exam- 
iner of  patents  at  the  Patent  Oflice,  and  also  connected 
with  the  early  stages  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at 
Washington,  succeeded,  in  ISr)],  in  driving  a  loco- 
motive electric  engine  on  the  BaUimore  and  Ohio 
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Railroad  from  Wiishingtou  to  Bhidensburg  :ind  back, 
reaching  a  maxiuium  speed  of  uineteeii  miles  per 
hour.  It  w;is  not  an  uiiconimou  practice  in  the  Ly- 
ceums to  engage  some  altractive  celebrity  for  the 
opening  lecture  of  a  winter's  course,  and  to  make  that 
lecture  free,  with  a  view  to  invite  a  large  attendance 
and  to  recommend  the  institution  to  general  favor. 
This  policy  was  a  justilication  of  the  remark  of  Dr. 
Holmes,  in  his  "Lecture  on  Lectures  and  Lecturers," 
that  the  Lyceum  served  the  purpose,  among  others, 
of  a  cheap  menagerie  for  showing  the  lions  to  the 
people.  I  recall  a  course  at  Beverly,  probably  in 
LS42,  o^iened  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  was  after- 
wards entertained  at  the  Brown  mansion,  on  Cabot 
Street,  nuw  the  residence  of  Mr.  Perry  Collier.  Cara- 
tors  were  chosen  where  there  were  cabinets  and  appa- 
ratus, and  other  officers  for  the  care  and  administra- 
tion of  libraries.  In  some  places,  where  the  repetition 
of  lectures  was  made  necessary  by  the  straitened 
accommodations  of  halls  and  churches,  the  lecturer 
read  the  same  address  on  Tuesday  evening  and  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  his  audiences,  b*-  a 
process  of  natural  selection,  divided  themselves 
between  those  whose  occupations  left  their  even- 
ings I'ree  and  the  school  attendants,  teacher  and 
pupil,  with  ladies  and  persons  of  leisure  who  could 
spare  tlie  hours  of  daylight,  and  so  made  a  "lec- 
ture afternoon"  in  a  new  sense  on  ^Vednc■sday.  In 
other  places,  as  in  Salem  for  the  years  between 
1851  and  1S.5G,  when  we  had  outgrown  our  little  am- 
phitheatre and  were  yet  rei)e]led  by  the  cost  and  vast- 
••-ness  of  Mechanic  Hall,  courses  were  repeated  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  evenings,  and  the  former  being  a 
night  devoted  by  the  Evangelical  Chun  lies  to  relig- 
ious gathering.s,  the  atmo.sphere  on  the  first  reading 
of  a  lecture  was  considerably  more  heretical  than  on 
the  second.  The  lecturer's  fee  was  generally  ten  dol- 
lars, rarely  twenty,  and  in  most  cases  lectures,  like 
other  services,  being  rendered  by  public-spirited 
townsmen, — Mr.  Emerson  delivered  ninety-eight  in 
Concord, — were  gratuitously  rendered.  Dr.  Cliapin's 
mot,  '■  I  lecture  lor  FA.ME,  Fifiy-AndMy-lvs|)c  iiS(s," 
belongs  to  il  Inter  e|ioch.  In  some  instiinccs  tlu'  ex- 
ercisses  of  the  Lycenin  were  oi)ened  ficcly  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  generally  a  little  contribntif<n  to  the  lands 
was  exacted,  say  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  per  year.  The 
magic-lantern  took  the  place  of  our  elaborate  ajipa- 
ratus  for  illu>5tration,  but  the  name  "  Phantasntagoria," 
perliaj)s,  inaile  up  for  some  of  its  deficiencies. 

'J'lie  I^yceums,  while  alike  in  general  drift,  difreied 
much  in  methods  and  details;  that  at  Cloucester  was 
organized  utider  the  general  act  for  incorporating 
Lyceuni-i  approved  March  4,  1829,  and  for  the  first  five 
years  continued  its  sittings  through  almost  the  entire 
year.  It  ilevoted  its  attention  at  once  to  the  schools 
of  Gloucester  and  to  the  hi.story  of  the  town.  To  the 
distinguished  names  I  have  mentioned  in  connection 
with  it,  may  be  added  tho.se  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Dale, 
Benj.  K.  Hough,  Dr.  William  Person  and  John  \V. 


Lowe.  The  Lynn  Lyceum  encouraged  the  produc- 
tion of  dissertations  and  essays  and  divided  itself  into 
ten  classes  or  deiiart-ments  covering  agriculture,  trade 
and  manufactui'es,  education,  letters,  morals,  art  and 
sciences,  pliysiology,  natural  history — including  min- 
eralogy, getdogy,  botany  and  chemistry — history  and 
public  improvements.  Two  outlying  districts  of 
Lynn,  namely,  Woodend  and  S\vani[iscott,  had  early 
Lyceums  of  their  own.  The  Ik'verly  Lyceum  often 
had  a  lecture,  followed  by  a  debate  on  the  same  even- 
ing. At  one  time  it  met  twice  in  each  week  for 
debate,  and  the  debates  sometimes  extended  over 
several  adjournments.  It  also  voted  by  yea  and  nay 
vote  on  the  weight  of  argument,  as  well  as  on  the 
merits  of  the  question.  jVnd  the  ])resident  of  the  Ly- 
ceum did  not  ]>reside  over  the  debates,  but  was  re- 
quired to  appoint  in  each  case  a  chairmau  of  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  llobert  liantoul,  Sr.,  con- 
tributed a  course  ol'  lectures  on  the  history  of  the 
town  which  became  the  aclcnowledged  basis  of  Stone's 
"  History  of  Beverly."  In  a  eoiirse  on  physitdogy ,  by 
Dr.  Augustus  Torrey,  resort  was  had  to  the  expedient 
of  distributing  a  lull  printed  synopsis  ol'  each  lecture 
before  its  delivery.  The  Lyceum  of  Amesbury  and 
Salisbury  had  expended  nearly  a  hundred  dollars  for 
books  and  apparatus  during  its  lirsl  seasDU.  'I'hat  at 
Andover  had  [bllowed  an  intioductory  by  llolbrook, 
and  a  second  address  by  .Judge  White,  \vitb  a  course 
of  six  illustrated  lectures  on  astronomy  from  Kev. 
Harvey  Willnir,  which  were  delivered  at  intervals  oi' 
two  or  three  days,  and  cost  seventy-five  dollars. 
Then  Ke\'.  Calvin  Stowe  [)oiiited  out  the  dangers  of 
the  jjrevailing  ideas  in  education,  especially  those  in- 
cident to  Lyceums,  and  he  was  Ibllowed  by  Re\'.  E. 
W'.  Hooker  in  an  essay  claiming  the  Scriptures  as  the 
only  basis  of  ethical  science.  At  Bi  adfoi  d  ilerrimac 
Academy,  one  of  the  six  lai'ge  institutions  of  the  kind 
then  flourishing  in  the  county,  the  students  from 
abroad  were  allowed  IVee  adnjittance  to  the  meetings 
of  the  Lyceum,  probably  in  consideration  of  the  use  oi 
j  Academy  Hall,  and  a  collection  of  mineral  and  vege- 
table s]iecinic!is  and  other  curiosities  was  begun,  in 
18;Slt,  having  amongst  them  what  was  thought  to  be 
a  foot  and  leg  of  aboi-iginal  sculplure.  At  North 
Andover  meetings  were  liekl  once  a  I'ortuight,  tlic 
3'ear  round,  save  in  the  summer  months,  ami  head- 
qtiarters  were  establisheil,  \vith  a  I'e  iding-room,  in 
the  brick  building  o[)p(jsite  the  meeting-house.  At 
North  Danvers  the  meetings  were  largely  attended, 
occurreil  three  times  eadi  month,  and  were  occupied, 
with  "  Lectures,  Debates,  O'onipo.sitions  on  [Miscella- 
neous Topics,  Reports  of  (Jonimittees  a])i>ointe<l  to 
solve  questions  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathe- 
matics, and  to  criticize  Declamations  and  Composi- 
tions." Lectures  were  read  on  chemistry,  mechanics, 
geography,  mitnral  history,  phrenology,  geometry, 
natural  theology,  anatomy  and  architecture. 

It  would  only  be  necessary  to  look  beyond  the 
county  in  order  to  extend  indefinitely  this  catalogue  oi' 
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idiosyncrasies.  The  Xantucket  Lyceum,  one  of  the 
very  earliest,  incorporated  by  a  special  charter  ap- 
proved February  12,  IS'27,  at  once  took  steps  for  the 
gathering  of  a  museum  of  local  industry,  by  issuing  a 
printed  call  to  whalemen,  urging  them  to  neglect  no 
opportunity  for  bringing  home  specimens  illustrative 
of  their  venturesome  and  romantic  calling  and  giving 
them  directions  as  to  the  best  known  means  of  secur- 
ing and  preserving  them.  The  Worcester  Lyceum 
made  the  couimon  law  of  business  a  special  topic  for 
instruction,  and  organized  classes  in  chemistry,  his- 
tory, geography  and  practical  mechanics.  Many  of 
the  Lyceums  anticijjated  the  I'unctions  of  village  ini- 
provement  clubs,  embellishing,  with  shade-trees,  the 
roads  and  lanes,  beautifying  the  borders  of  lakes  and 
streams,  opening  vistas  and  caring  for  the  village 
green.  And  one  at  Williarastown,  if  the  journals  of 
tlie  day  may  be  trusted,  attempted  the  introduction  of 
a  new  industry  and  undertook  the  planting,  in  the 
spring  of  1830,  of  twelve  thousand  white  mulbcriy 
trees  at  its  own  cost. 

Such  were  the  early  Lyceums  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Essex  County  contained  between  a  fourth  and  a  third 
of  the  whole  number,  when,  in  February,  1831,  Mr. 
Secretary  Yose,  of  Topsfield,  jircsented  the  best  re- 
I)ort  made  by  any  county  to  the  lirst  gathering  of  the 
Massachusetts  Lyceum  at  the  State  House  in  Boston. 
With  a  brief  review  of  the  doings  of  the  State  and 
National  Lyceums  this  paper  may  fitly  close. 

Tin;  first  movement  looking  towards  tlie  organiza- 
tion of  a  State  Lyceum  in  Mas.sachusetta  took  place 
at  the  Exchange  Codee-IIouse  in  Boston,  November 
7,  1828.  Daniel  Webster  filled  the  chair  and  en- 
dorsed the  scheme,  and  George  B.  Emerson  was  seci  O- 
tary.  Josiah  Holbrook  reported  progress.  Edward 
Everett  pledged  his  support  and  urged  that  books 
and  apparatus  (juite  beyond  the  reach  of  single  yjcr- 
sons,  could  be  owned  and  made  of  general  u-e  by  J^y- 
ceums.  The  meeting  adjourned  i'or  one  week,  and 
met  again  at  tlie  same  place  for  the  report  of  its  com- 
mittee on  the  present  eonditi(ui  and  need-*  of  the 
Ly«-eiun  system,  wlien  l'".ilward  I'vcn-tt  was  called  to 
llic  cliair,  ai,d  after,  discussion,  another  adjournment 
for  one  week  wa.s  liad.  At  the  last  meeting  Dr. 
Charles  Lowell  took  the  chair  and  an  elaborate  rc- 
j»ortwas  submitted  and  adopted  after  debate,  iind  laid 
before  the  peojde  of  tiio  State,  setting  forth  very  forci- 
bly and  plainly  the  purposes  and  advantages  of  the 
Lyceum  and  urging  general  attention  to  its  claims. 
The  movement  had  the  endorsement,  also,  of  irciiry 
Ware,  thea  acting  president  of  Harvard  College,  of 
Alexander  H.  Everett,  and  of  other  names  •hardly 
le.'ss  conspicuous  and  influential,  but  it  lacked  the 
vital  energy  of  the  town  Lyceums. 

Later  in  the  same  winter,  February  G,  1829, a  meet- 
ing of  members  of  the  Legislature  and  others  inter- 
ested, was  held  at  the  llepresentatives'  Hall,  resolu- 
tions voted  and  given  to  the  public,  and  a  committee 
rai.sed  to  collect  and  rejtort  information  on  Lyceums 


in  the  commonwealth.  This  report  was  made  at  an 
adjourned  meeting  at  the  same  place,  February 
1830,  at  which  Cinvernor  Lincoln  presided.  It  re- 
commended, through  Alexander  H.  liverett,  its  chair- 
man, the  formation  of  town  and  village  Lyceums  and 
of  county  Lyceums  as  an  outgrowth  and  supplement 
to  these,  defined  and  described  their  objects,  urged 
teachers  to  join  them,  iiroposed  a  State  Lyceum,  ap- 
pointed a  State  Central  Committee,  including  many 
of  the  foremost  names  in  ^Massachusetts,  upon  which 
Essex  County  was  represented  by  Steidien  C.  Philliiis, 
Riifus  Choate,  Bcnjaniiu  Greenleaf,  William  Thorn - 
dike,  Gayton  P.  Osgood,  Alonzo  Lewis  and  others,  re- 
commended the  Lyceums  to  co-operate  in  the  pro- 
posed survey  by  Colrmel  James  Stevens  for  a  map  of 
Massachusetts,  propo  sed  a  scientific  and  ])raclical  ex- 
amination of  the  resources  of  each  town,  gave  a  defi- 
nition of  the  Lyceum  as  "a  voluntary  association  of 
persons  for  mutual  improvement,"  sent  out  a  circular 
letter,  witli  a  )))oniise  nf  (it  Iuts,  :ind  ui'ged  in  I'clnrn  a 
general  rcsjionse  in  the  (oi'm  ol' systematic  rei)orts  from 
all  the  Lyceums  in  ]\ra^>:ichuselts. 

In  consequence  of  this  action  tlie  Massacluisetts 
State  Lyceum  was  organized  February  2.'),  1831,  and 
of  this  Alexander  II.  Everett  was  president  and  Jo- 
siah Holbrook  secretary.  Dr.  James  Walker,  II<in. 
Jolin  Davis  and  Judge  ^VIlitc  wcic  among  its  vice- 
[iresidents.  It  arrangenl  I'or  an  elaborate  lectui'c  course 
at  the  State  House  duiliig  the  aiuiual  session  of  the 
IvCgislature,  \vith  a  most  exhaustive  catalogue  of  sub- 
jects and  a  most  distinguished  list  of  speakers,  includ- 
ing Judge  Jackson,  Horace  Jlann,  Theodore  Sedg- 
wick and  James  Savage.  Its  first  anniversary  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Statt:  House,  Feliruary  1st,  2d  and 
(ith,  1832,  the  |)rcsident  in  the  cliair  and  Ste|)hcn  C. 
Phillips,  of  Salem,  secretary.  It  a|ii)eared  that  the 
twenty-six  towns  in  Essex  County  supported  twenty- 
three  Lyceums,  a  record  quite  in  advance  of  any  other 
section  ol'tlie  country.  Salciu  lia(l  the  largest  Lyceum 
in  the  State,  nuudieriiig  tweh'e  hundred  members. 
That  at  Mewton  ranked  next,  and  alter  Newton  came 
N ewbury ]ioil ,  \\itli  I'nur  liunilied  and  iil'ly,  and  tilou- 
cester  with  lour  bundled.  Haveilull  with  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  was  amongst  tlic  largest.  Timothy 
Cluxton  took  part  in  this  meeting  in  an  effort  to  show 
how  Lyceums  might  be  of  servi('e  to  struggling  inven- 
tors in  perfecting  their  designs  and  models.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  State  Lyceum,  wdiich  proved  to 
be  its  last,  held  February  20,  1833,  Dr.  Gannett  and 
Rev.  John  Pier[)ont  appear  among  the  speakers,  lint 
the  eH'orts  of  all  these  good  men  and  true  woi'c  uiialile 
to  save  it  longer. 

The  National  Lyceum  did  not  succeed  nuich  better. 
Organized  in  the  United  States  Court  lloom  in  the 
City  Hall  at  New  York,  May  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  1831,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  call  issued  January  13,  by  the  State 
Lyceum  of  New  York,  sitting  at  Utica  on  its  first 
gathering,  the  National  Lyceum  of  America  proceeded 
to  ado[)t  a  constitution  based  u])on  the  representation 
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of  local  Lycouras,  each  State  and  territory  to  soiul  not 
less  than  three  delegates,  and  not  nioi  e  than  half  its 
nuiuber  of  members  in  Congress.  Tliis  body  elected 
Hon.  Stephen  van  Rensselaer,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  as 
its  president,  and  Hon.  Edward  Everett  and  lion. 
Thomas  S.  Grimke,  of  South  Carolina  were  two  of  its 
five  vice-presidents.  It  issued  the  usual  appeals  for 
support ;  commended  to  the  aid  of  local  Lyceums  the 
work  of  Colonel  James  Stevens,  an  eminent  engineer, 
then  engaged  in  3Iassachusetts  on  the  first  State  topo- 
graphical map  produced  in  the  country  ;  called  for  the 
establishment  of  normal  schools;  questioned  the  poli- 
cy of  retaining  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  advanced 
schoolsas  a  required  study;  urged  the  introduction  of 
the  natural  sciences;  and,  after  much  labor  of  a  more 
formal  character,  adjourned  for  a  twelve-month.  Its 
next  meeting  was  in  the  Aldermen's  Room  in  the  City 
Ilall  at  New  York.  :May  4,  5,  G,  7,  1832,  and  here  it 
was  honored  \wth  the  presence  of  an  ex-president  of 
the  Spanish  Corte.s,  of  Zavala  and  Salgada,  two 
Mexican  ex-governors,  and  of  Fortique,  a  rei)resenta- 
tivc  in  the  Congress  of  Venezuela,  as  well  as  at  oljicr 
times  of  the  consul-general  of  Colombia,  the  I'ru.-sian 
Envoy,  an  Armeiuan  essayist  from  Constantinople,  an 
Athenian  professor,  and  a  philosopher  from  London. 
It  met  again  May  3,4,  5,  G,  1833,  in  the  same  place, 
and  elected  President  Duer  of  Columbia  College  its 
presiding  officer.  It  recommended  a  uni  form  system  of 
meteorological  observations,  amongst  the  Lyceums  of 
the  country ;  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  and  man- 
ual labor  in  the  common  schools;  commended  Audu- 
bon's great  work  on  the  birds  of  America  ;  heard  let- 
ters from  several  leading  personages  in  the  'West  In- 
dies and  the  Central  American  States,  as  well  as  in 
various  parts  of  the  L'^nion,  and  urged  the  formation  in 
New  York  of  a  National  Cabinet  of  Natural  History, 
to  be  made  up  of  contributions  from  local  Lyceums. 
At  a  meeting  in  the  same  place,  May  2,  3,  ij,  1S34, 
^laasachusetts  made  a  good  report  through  lion.  Wm. 
B.  Calhoun,  and  the  state  of  education  in  Cuba,  Po- 
land and  Mexico  were  considered.  It  was  voted  to 
print  an  essay  on  the  North  American  Indians  by 
Schoolcraft,  and  a  text-book  on  Constitutional  Juris- 
prmlencc,  furnished  by  President  Duer.  In  ^lay,  ISUr), 
the  annual  meeting  was  again  held  in  New  Yoi  k,  and 
the  teaching  of  political  economy  and  the  fine  arts  in 
the  public  scliools  was  advocated.  John  Pickering's 
researches  in  the  dialects  of  the  North  Ao'crican 
tribes  were  highly  commended.  Signs  of  ajqiroach- 
ing  dissolution  began  to  manifest  themselves.  At 
the  meeting  of  May  G,  7,  9,  1836,  at  the  same  place, 
Dr.  Howe,  of  JLissachusetts,  explained  his  method  of 
educating  the  blind,  and  New  Grenada  reported  the 
l)urch,'ise,  at  government  cost,  of  twenty  thousand 
slates  and  two  hundred  thousand  shite-pcncils !  Hol- 
brook  proposed  supplying  every  one  of  the  eleven 
thou.sand  a^unties  in  the  United  States  with  a  cabinet 
of  minerals  of  its  own,  furnished  through  the  systejn 
of  Lyceum  exchange.  In  May,  1837,  the  annual  meet- 


ing was  held  in  Philadelphia.  The  disposal  of  the 
surplus  revenue  was  (Iiscus<cd  ami  ICsjiy's  theory  of 
storms  was  commended,  with  a  re(|uest  to  the  local 
Lyceums  to  report  their  weather  observations  to  Espy. 
Government  was  memorialized  in  lavor  of  a  weather 
bureau.  Holbrook  now  produced  his  twelve-page 
prospectus  of  a  "LTniversnl  I>yceum,"  with  Henry 
Brougham  at  its  head,  a  list  of  fifly-two  vice-jiresi- 
dents,  one  for  every  week  in  the  year,  tuken  from  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  one  hundred  and  lliirty- 
niue  secretaries,  besides  Josiali  Ilolbrook,  who  is 
styled  "  Actuary."  The  declared  objects  were  "the 
ditfusion  of  knowledge  over  our  globe,"  and  "the  ex- 
change of  shells,  minerals  and  plants."  The  meeting 
of  1838  was  held  at  the  free  church  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, and  sat  but  one  day,  l\Iay  I'l,  Coniinon- 
school  matters  occupied  it  largely,  but  it  found  time 
to  consider  also  the  questions  of  international  cojiy- 
riglit  and  the  ini]irovenient  and  enibellislnnent  <jf 
towns  and  villages.  It  comphiins  of  lack  of  funds  and 
finds  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  a  growing 
competitor.  It  met  once  more  ;  this  time  at  New  York 
again.  May  3,4,  5,  1839  ;  fifty-five  delegates  were  pre- 
sent, but  none  from,  IMassachusetfs.  It  projiosed  a 
convention  to  sit  for  one  week  from  November  22d, 
at  Independence  Hall,  in  Philaddpliia,  just  befoi  e  the 
session  of  Congress,  in  order  to  iiillnonco  that  body  in 
ajiplying  the  Smithson  Legac}',  and  also  in  I'avor 
of  .-elling  the  public  lands  for  educational  purposes. 
It  proposed  to  call  for  educational  statistics  in  the 
next  decennial  census,  and  finally  it  iiro|ius('(l  a  tlcii- 
eral  National  Convrntion  oftho  wlinlc  Union  to  s-it  at 
\\''asliingtoti,  T>.  (.'.,  in  May,  1S-K>.  These  never  nict, 
and  so  ended  all  but  what  survived  in  the  town  Ly- 
ceums, and  possibly  here  and  thei'e  a  scattered  county 
organization,  of  the  Lyceum  system  of  Josiah  Hol- 
brook. This  remarkable  man  seems  to  have  died  as  he 
had  lived,  reaching  out  for  inure  than  lu;  could  grasp. 
His  lifeless  body  was  found  floating  in  a  stream  near 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  May  24,  ]8.>t,  and  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  in  clambering  alone  up  the  rugged  lilufl"  to 
secure  some  rare  mineral  spccinicn  or  delicate  ilower 
of  whii  b  hi'  was  in  scai'cb,  he  had  nii>>rd  his  footing, 
ami  so  lost  his  life.  l'\'W  in  any  age  have  shown 
more  unselfish  devotion  to  a  noble  idea,  and  what  he 
really  did,  however  it  may  have  fallen  short  of  what 
he  hoped,  is  monument  enough  for  any  man. 


C  IT  A  P  T  E  11  VI. 
MISCEbL.\NEOUS. 

AgriciiUiiral  — ]\Ii.'(JicuI  —  I'iiilrd.-itls, 

E.S.SKX  AGiiioai.TUitA;,  Socurry.' — The  idea  of  the 
formation  of  this  society  originated  with  Col.  Timothy 
Pickering,  who,  at  the  head  of  forty  men,  made  the 
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first  armed  resistance  to  British  forces,  February  2Sth, 
1775,  :it  North  Bridge,  Siilem.  He  called  a  meeting 
of  formers,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Essex  County,  at 
Cyrus  Cummings'  taveru  in  Topsfield,  Monday,  the 
ICth  of  February,  ISIS.  Ichabod  Tucker  was  chosen 
moderator,  aud  Daniel  Cummings,  secretary ;  these, 
with  John  Adams,  Paul  Kent  and  Elisha  ]\Iack,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  a  plan  of  organiza- 
tion. 

Timothy  Pickering  was  chosen  president,  and  Wil- 
liam Bartlett,  Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge,  John  Heard 
and  Ichabod  Tucker,  vice-presidents,  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall,  secretary,  aud  Dr.  Xehcmiah  Cleaveland, 
trea-urer. 

Timothy  Pickering  was  annually  chosen  president, 
for  ten  years  to  1S29 ;  Frederick  Howes,  four  years, 
from  1S'20  to  1833;  Ebenezer  IMosely,  three  years, 
from  1833  to  183(3;  James  H.  Duncan,  three  years, 
from  1S3G  t«  1S39 ;  Joseph  Kittridge,  two  years,  from 
1839  to  1841 ;  Leverett  Saltonstall,  four  years,  from 
1841  to  1S45;  John  W.  Proctor,  seven  years,  from 
1845  to  1852;  Closes  Newell,  four  years,  from  lf552  to 
1S56;  Richard  S.  Fay,  two  years,  from  ISol!  to  185S  ; 
Daniel  ,Vdams,  two  years,  from  1858  to  ISOO ;  Allen 
W.  Dodge,  three  years,  from  ISllu  to]S()3;  Jcseph 
How,  two  years,  from  1SG.3  to  ISOo;  William  SuUun, 
nine  years,  from  1805  to  1874;  and  Benjamin  P.  ^\'are, 
thirteen  years,  from  1874  to  LSS?,  now  holding  the 
oflBce. 

The  secretaries  and  treasurers  of  the  society  have 
been  us  follows : — 

SECIIETAIII KS. 

•Allen  w.  r>o.igc  ^f■■\^-'■d. 

Cliarlfca  P.  I'rcslon  imi-xr,. 

David  W.  Low  1S85- 

(Now  iu  ultiue.J 

Titi;A.si:ni;u3. 

William  Sutton  1811-511. 

EJwaid  II.  I'aysoii  ISrid-SI. 

Gilbert  h.  StiL-ctcT  1S81- 

(Now  ill  olfico.) 


BaviJ  Ciiiiiiiiingri  1818-19. 

Kr.nlerirk  llowus  1810-'i0. 

Joliii  W.  I'r.Ktor  182(M2. 

Daniel  1*.  Kill'-  1842-14. 


Ichal>od  Tiicktr  1818. 

Dauifl  .V.  WJiite  181!i-23. 

Henj.  R.  XicholB  lhj:i-25. 

IWnj.  Merrill  l«i')-28. 

Andrew  Sitli'Js._  1»2»— 11. 


Tlierc  has  been  a  carefully  prepared  address  dcli\  - 
ered  l>i  rinc  tlie  society,  at  its  annual  meeling,  mi  ry 
year  since  its  organization,  except  tiie  live  yeais  be- 
tween 1823  and  182'J.  These  addresses  have  been  de- 
livered in  every  instance  by  a  citizen  of  the  county, 
invited  by  a  vote  of  the  trustees,  and  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  transactions  of  the  society,  and  iorm  a 
valuable  part  of  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  so- 
ciety. Col.  Timothy  Pickering  delivered  the  first  ad- 
dres.s  in  1818,  and  again  in  February,  1820.  'i'lie 
others  were  as  follows : — 


Andrew  SichoU,  in  October,  182iJ. 
Rer,  AWel  Alil)Ott,  in  1821. 
Her.  I'eUir  Kdl'jn,  in  1S22. 
Ilun.  ¥r'Aent:k  liowcu,  in  182r{. 
Col.  Pickering,  again  in  182'J, 
Hon.  Jaui'-a  H.  Duncan,  in  1830. 
K«T.  Henry  Colman,  in  1831. 
Her,  Gardner  It,  I'erry,  in  1832. 
Dr.  Jereuiiah  SpolTord,  iu  1833. 


lion.  Ebenezer  Jloscley,  in  I^Zl. 
lion.  Daniel  T'.  King,  in  18:15. 
Hon.  Natlian  W.  Uazcn,  in  Ib.'iO. 
ll<;r.  Nalbuniol  l-^age,  in  1837. 
liov.  I.e.inunl  Witliingtun,  in  1838. 
Kov.  Allen  Putnam,  in  18:)'J. 
Hon.  Asliael  Iluntiiiglon,  in  IBl". 
Alonzo  Oray,  A.  31.,  in  1841. 
Hon.  Allen  W.  DoJge,  iu  1842. 


lion.  Levorett  Saltonstall,  iu  ls-{3. 
Hon.  .Tohn  W.  Proctor,  in  1814. 
Kov.  Eilwin  M.  Stone,  in  1845. 
lion.  Moses  Newell,  in  1S40. 
Tlioiuas  E.  Payson,  Esq.,  in  1847. 
.losiah  Newell,  Esq.,  in  1818. 
Hon.  Asa  T.  Newliall,  in  184',i. 
Hon  Caleb  Ciisbing,  in  ISoii. 
Eev.  Jlilton  P.  Uraiuau,  iu  1851. 
Hon.  Ilonry  K.  Oliver,  in  1S52. 
lion,  .loseiih  S.  Cabot,  in  1S53. 
Hon.  R.  S.  Fay,  in  1854. 
Dr.  .lames  K.  Nicliolu,  iu  IfiSS. 
Ueu.  Perley  Puoro,  Esq.,  in  1S5G. 
Dr.  E  G.  Kelly,  iu  1857. 
Dr.  Geo.  B.  I.oring,  in  1858. 
Edward  Everett,  iu  1S5S. 
Hon.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  in  1850. 
Kev.  Jobn  L.  Itus.^ell,  in  ISDd. 
Hon.  Alfred  A.  Abbott,  in  ISOl. 
Geo.  J.  L.  Colby,  Esq.,  in  18(i'2. 
Hon.  Daniel  Sauuilers,  iu  18ijo. 
Hon.  Darwin  E.  Ware,  iu  18(;l. 


Natbauiel  Cleavlaud,  Esq.,  iu  1805. 
Hon.  Otis  P.  Lord,  in  ISfiC. 
Kev,  K.  II.  Soeley,  D,D.,  in  18(;7. 
Dr,  Gtso,  U.  Loriug,  again  in  18(j8. 
Beujauiiu  P.  Ware,  Esq.,  iu  1860. 
Hon.  Beu.i.  V.  Kuller,  in  1S70, 
Hon,  .loseph  S.  How,  in  1871, 
Hon,  Win.  D.  Nortliend,  in  1872. 
Kov.  Cbarles  B,  Kiee,  in  1873, 
.luliu  L,  Slu.rey,  E,q,,  in  1S74, 
Kev.  Dr.  E,  a.  Holies,  in  1875. 
Cyr\is  Jl,  Trney,  iu  187(;. 
Kev.  O,  S,  llutli  r,  iu  1S77, 
T.  C.  TlnnUnv,  Es.),,  in  187.". 
Dr,  Geo,  B.  Lorlug,  again  iu  1870. 
David  W,  Eow,  Esq,,  iu  1880, 
Dr,  .lames  II.  Nieliols,again  in  1881. 
Fraueis  II,  Aiqjleton,  Esq.,  in  1882. 
Hon,  riias,  P.  Tliompsou,  iu  188T, 
Asa  T,  Newball,  iu  1884. 
'riioiiias  .Saundeiti,  in  1885. 
Kev,  ,Ioi,u  D,  Kiugsbnry,  in  I88G. 
]ir,  Williuui  Cogswell,  in  l.'^ST. 


In  connection  with  these  addresses,  fifteen  original 
hymns,  odes  and  songs,  have  been  sung  by  selected 
choirs,  and  juiblishcd  in  the  (raii^actions.  There 
have  also  been  ]iulilislied  in  tlif  tr:in.sartioiis  ol'  the 
society,  (G7)  sixty-seven  prize  essays  upon  various 
subjects  connected  witli  a,nriciilliiic,  for  which  has 
been  jiaid  ])reiniiinis  varying  iVoiu  eight  to  twenty- 
live  tlollars  each  ;  also  (4!l)  Ibrty-iiiiie  ])ii/.e  reports  of 
comniitteos;  jireiniuins  paid  for  the.se  IVom  six  dol- 
lars (o  tell  dollars;  in  addition  tliere  have  been  jiub- 
lished  (G2G)  six  hundred  ;ind  twenty-si.'c  extended  re- 
ports of  committees,  containing  original  ideas  and 
suggestions,  each  filling  I'roni  one  to  ten  pages  of 
]U'iuted  matter. 

'J'hese  addresses,  etsays  and  reports  contain  the  best 
thoughts,  the  broadest  experiences  ami  wisest  sug- 
gestions of  the  most  prominent  farmers  anil  profes- 
sional men  of  J'^^sex  County,  in  the  last  si.Kty-five 
years,  and  make  up,  jnincipally,  Ihe  agiicuUui'al  lit- 
erature of  the  Coiintv. 

The  I'lssex  Agriculdiral  Snciet)-,  unlike  all  olhcrs 
in  the  State,  owns  no  grounds,  including  a  trotting 
track  and  show  I'uildings;  it  has  no  local  abiding 
place.  Ihit  ih--tcad,  ow  n^  a  leiil,  .--oine  portable  cattle 
pens,  twelve  hundred  exliibitiiiu  iVuit  dishes,  ail  e.X[)e- 
rimental  farm  of  one  bundri.'d  and  lil'iy  acri's,  uhich 
brings  an  income  of  fioiu' three  hiimlred  to  live  hun- 
dred dollars  jier  annum,  besides  conducting  such  ex- 
periments as  are  reijiiired  by  the  committee  having 
that  matter  iu  charge.  A  library  of  eight  hundred 
volumes  of  valuable  books  Ibr  reference  and  study, 
and  funds  invested  in  bank  stock,  the  market  value 
of  whicli  is  $17,119.83. 

This  society  needs  no  trotting  track,  for  it  never 
paid  a  dollar  for  speed  since  its  organization  ;  or  for 
any  other  attraction,  nor  allows  any  on  its  grounds, 
except  of  a  purely  agricultural  or  horticultural  char- 
acter, which  must  be  grown  or  owned  witliiu  the 
county.  Domestic  manufactures  and  works  of  art 
i'rom  citizens  of  the  county  receive  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  society.    All  stock  com|)eting  for  a  i)re- 
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niium  must  be  owned  in  the  county  at  least  four 
months  previous.  Agricultural  impleuients,  from  any 
source,  are  admitted  for  competition  ;  no  entrance 
few  required  from  any  competitor  ior  jtreniiiinis. 
The  whole  of  the  cxhiliitions  are  open,  free  to  the 
public,  except  for  admis.-^ion  to  the  exhibition  hall, 
where  twenty  cents  is  charged.  An  average  sum  of 
three  thousand  dollars  has  been  offered  in  premiums 
annually  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  since  its  organi- 
Ziition  the  society  has,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained, 
awarded  in  premiums  and  gratuities  an  aggregate  of 
?48,727.o4.  In  addition,  the  society  has  supported 
three  scholarships  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  through  the  entire  course  of  four  years,  at 
fil'ty  dollars  each  per  year,  and  for  three  years  had  a 
premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  otlered  for  the  best 
prepared  student,  who  shall  enter  the  college  from 
Essex  Cnunty  and  continue  through  the  four  years' 
course.  * 

This  society  holds  its  annual  exhibitions  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county  where  most  needed  and  where  i 
suitable  accooimodatious  can  be  provided.  Since*  its 
organization,  it  has  held  its  shows  at  Danvcrs,  ten 
times;  Lawrence,  seven  times;  six  each  at  Lynn, 
Tupsfield,  TIftverhill  and  N'ewburyport;  five  times  at 
Georgetown  and  Salem;  four  times  at  Gloucester; 
three  each  at  Andover  and  Ii'swich  ;  two  at  Peabody ; 
one  at  Xewbury ;  and  two  others  in  doubt.  This  so- 
ciety has  held,  since  required  by  tlu'  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  1S79,  forty-eight  institutes  in  different 
parts  of  the  county  where  most  wanted.  At  each 
meeting  two  sessions  have  been  held,  with  a  large  at- 
tendance, and  the  subjects  selected  discussed  witlt 
much  interest  and  satisfaction  to  the  farming  com- 
munity, resulting  in  pronuilg.-iting  much  ])ractical 
knowledge  and  a  growing  interest  in  the  farm.  Two 
trials  of  mowing  machines  and  other  machines  for 
making  hay,  have  been  organized  and  conducted  by 
the  society,  and  two  of  plows  and  other  implements 
for  cultivating  crojis,  each  proved  of  great  value  to 
the  farmers  and  were  a  complete  success.  The  whole 
iiuiulu-r  iif  members  since  its  organization  is  tweiiiy- 
nine  luiiulred  and  eighty-six;  the  present  nuialicr 
now  living  is  fifteen  liundred  and  eight. 

The  society  publishes  annually  an  edition  of  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  copies  of  its  transac- 
tions, containing  from  one  hundied  and  t\Miity  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  lor  distiibuiion 
among  its  members  and  others 

The  transactions  i>ublished  since  the  society's  or- 
ganizjition  make  in  tlie  aggregate  eighty-seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  pages  of  valuable  and  interesting 
reading  mutter,  and  which  arc  no  inconsiderable  jmrt 
of  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  State. 

Es.sp;x  Soirrii  Distuict  Mkdical  Society.  - 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  district  societies 
that  form  the  Ma.ssachusetts  Medical  Society.  It  was 
organized  November  4,  1805,  by  ten  physicians,  wiio 
met  at  the  Sun  Tavern,  in  Salem  ;  Dr.  Edward  Aug- 


ustus Ilolyoke  president  and  Dr.  John  Dexter  Tread- 
well  secretary.  It  consists  of  those  meiubeis  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  who  reside  in  I>ynn, 
Swamjiscott,  Nabaiit,  Saiigus,  I^yiinfield,  Jfarblehead, 
Salem,  I'eabody,  Daiivers,  Middleton,  Ileveily,  \Veii- 
ham,  Topsfield,  Ipswich,  llamilton,  I'^ssex,  .Manelie.s- 
ter,  Roclcport,  Gloucester. 

Its  meetings  are  held  every  six  weeks,  either  in 
Salem  or  Lynn,  except  occasionally  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  in  otiier  towns  within  the  district.  At 
these  meetings  written  p;ij>ers  are  read  and  oral  com- 
munications are  made,  giv  ing  au  account  of  interest- 
ing cases  that  have  occurred  in  their  practice. 

The  Library,  which  was  established  by  a  vote  of  the 
society  at  its  first  meeting,  contains  about  twenty-five 
hundred  volumes.  The  books  from  the  libraries  of 
the  late  Drs.  E.  A.  1  lolyoke,  A.  D.  I'icrson  and  Samuel 
Johnson  compose  a  large  [lortion  and  are  very  valua- 
ble additions.  The  circulation  is  limited  to  members 
of  the  society.  The  library  is  deposited  in  riummer 
Hall,  Salem. 

The  Essex  Noj;tii  Distkict  Medical  Society 
was  organized  November  3, 1841.  A  n  applicati(.)n  had 
been  ])reviously  made  to  the  ^lassaehusetts  ^ledical 
Society  and  granted  by  that  body  for  the  formation  of 
the  fellows  of  that  Society  practicing  in  Ameslniry, 
Andover,  Boxf(_ird,  Bradford,  Georgetown,  Haverhill, 
Lawrence,  Metliuen,  Newbury,  Newburyjiort,  \{i>\\- 
ley,  Salisliiii'v  and  A\'est  Newbury  into  an  a.-^soeialion 
to  be  entitled  the  Essex  North  District  ]\letliral  So- 
ciety. At  the  date  above  iueiUi(jned  Dr.  Jonathan  G. 
Johnson,  oi' Newburyport,  A\as  chosen  president;  Dr. 
llufus  Longley,  of  JIaveriiill,  viee-])resident ;  Dr.  E. 
V.  Noyes,  of  Newburyport,  seerelaiy  ;  Dr.  Isaac  lioyd, 
of  AVest  Nevvbury,  treasurer;  and  Dr.  J.  SpoHijrd,  of 
(.Iroveland,  lihi'arian.  Tlie  Society  chooses  annually 
eight  counsellors,  and  these  in  connection  with  the 
counsellors  of  other  district  societies  in  the  State 
constitute  the  Binird  of  Counsellors  of  the  i\Iassa- 
chusetts  Jledical  Soeiely.  Eive  ceiisoj's  are  also 
chosen  annually,  vvbo  examint'  applieaiits  lor  adniis- 
j-ion  as  to  eliai'aett  r  and  pi o res>ioiia  1  ipial i fieatioiis, 
and  the  consent  of  three  censors  is  neees^ary  lor  ad- 
mission. 

Slated  meetings  are  held  qiiaiterl}'.  The  annual 
meeting  is  held  at  lla\'erliill  on  the  tiiht  W'ednesilay 
in  i\Iay,  at  which  olliceis  for  the  year  are  chosen,  and 
other  meetings  in  August,  November  and  Eebrnary 
at  such  places  as  may  lie  from  time  to  lime  deter- 
mined. 

Boston  and  Maine  ILaiekoaj)  extends  from 
Boston  to  Portland,  Me.,  a  distance  of  llo.SO  miles, 
j  This  road  was  originally  organized  as  the  Andover 
and  'Wilmington  Railroad  Company.  Jt  took  its  jire- 
sent  name  in  183'J.  This  company  is  now  the  largest 
railroad  corporation  in  New  England.  Its  leased 
lines  in  Essex  Cotinly  are  as  follows:  Eastern  Rail- 
road, chartered  Ajjril  14,  ISoU;  DanrcrD  lluilroad; 
Lovjell  and  Andover ;  Kewhurijport ;   Ht^Y  Amcbhury  ; 
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Chelsea  Beach;  Xtwhurypori  Cidj ;  and  Boston  and 
Lowell  and  branches.  President,  George  C.  Lord ; 
General  Manager,  James  T.  Fiirber. 

BosTo.v,  Eeveiif,  Beacu  .\Nn  Lyxx  R.vilkoad 
extends  from  Ea.st  Boston  to  lyvim,  aloiiR  Revere 
Bcacli.     It  was  chartered  ]\Iay  I'o,  1S74,  and  ^vas  j 


opened  July  29,  1S75.  It  does  a  large  summer  busi- 
ness. Gauge  tliree  feet.  Honorable  Edwin  Waldcn,  of 
Lynn,  is  president. 

Boston,  Winthrop  and  Sliore  Railroad  extends  from 
Point  Shirley  to  Point  of.  Pines.  Jlonoi'able  Eih\  iii 
AValden,  president. 
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CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
SALEM. 

IXTEOnrCTOIiY. 
BY  KEV.  GEOKGi;  BATCniCLOK. 


The  writer  of  this  intro'ductory  chapter  is  released 
from  the  ordinary  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
chroniclers  whose  work  he  prefaces  with  some  general 
viev.-3  of  the  various  epochs  of  the  history  of  Salem. 
The  careful  precision  as  to  names,  dates  and  the 
order  of  events  required  of  them  must  here  give 
place  to  general  views,  rapid  sketches  and  such 
characterization  of  men  and  times  !is  may  be  ex- 
pected of  the  essayi^st  rather  than  the  historian. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus,  New  England  was  un- 
known. It  was  a  century  of  exploration  and  dis- 
cover)', and  the  Catholic  Spaniard  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  process  of  opening  a  new  world  to  civiliza- 
tiniu  His  iiniiginatiou  was  iiillanicd  by  what  arc 
now  incredible  stories  of  treasure  to  be  discovered, 
of  magical  and  supernatural  maniiestations  to  be 
noted  in  nature  and  human  life,  and  by  hopes  of  at- 
taining t(>  gome  new  and  unheard  of  power  over  the 
Eecret  forces  of  nature,  then  so  unknown,  and  yet  so 
tempting  to  the  unscientific  mind  of  the  sixteenth 
centurv'.  He  was  animated,  also,  by  zeal  to  convert 
or  dispossess  the  infidel,  and  to  commeiul  himself  as 
a  loval  son  of  the  church,  thus  at  one  happy  stroke 
making  his  fortune  both  for  this  world  and  the  n%;xt. 
In  l-%5  St.  Augustine  was  founded,  and  in  1582 
Santa  Fe  wa-s  colonized  and  made  a  station  of  the 
church,  and  the  Spaniard,  keeping  for  the  most  part 
within  those  i.sothermal  lines  which,  by  an  unwritten 
law  of  nations  have  so  largely  controlled  the  course 
of  empire,  was  elated  by  visions  of  inexhaustible 


wealth,  national  glory  and  religious  propngandism 
for  which  the  western  continent  offered  such  unex- 
ampled opportunities. 

To  the  Protestant  Englishman  during  all  tliis  time 
New  England  was  unknown  except  as  an  undistin- 
guished part  of  the  western  world.  'With  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  French,  English  and  Dutch  began 
to  establish  colonies  in  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  Vir- 
ginia and  New  York.  Then  New  England  begins  to 
emerge  slowly  from  the  vast,  unsurveyed  bulk  of  the 
continent,  and  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  in 
whose  keeping  were  the  seeds  which,  for  a  luindred 
I  generations  of  English  and  Germanic  life,  had  been 
preparing  to  grow  into  the  social,  civil  and  religious 
institutions  of  New  England.  "God  sifted  a  whole 
nation,"  said  Stoughton,  "  that  ho  might  send  choice 
grain  out  into  this  wilderness."  He  might^iave  said 
that  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the  Ger- 
manic race  were  sifted  to  furnish  precedents,  apti- 
tudes and  the  specific  religious  impulses  out  of  which 
to  produce  the  Puritan  Church  and  the  New  England 
ConHiiDnwoiillii. 

Reviewing  tl\e  events  recorded  in  this  volume,  and 
contemplating  the  rare  and  great  qualities  of  the 
founders  of  Salem  as  manifested  in  some  of  the  most 
heroic  and  dignified  aspects  of  human  life,  and  in 
crises  of  difficulty  and  danger;  regarding,  also,  with- 
out flinching  or  apology,  the  grim  and  cruel  traits 
and  deeds  which  disfigured  their  lives  and  stained 
their  record,  one  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his  interest 
and  admiration.  The  founders  of  Salem  were  not 
greater,  wiser  or  better  than  other  men.  Eut  the 
narrowness  of  their  opportunity,  together  with  the 
great  use  they  made  of  it,  rendered  their  qualities 
conspicuous,  and  tlie  record  of  them  a  just  cause  of 
pride  to  all  who  inherit  any  share  in  their  labors  and 
rewards.  As  in  some  little  Swiss  canton,  where 
nature  has  thrust  together  and  pushed  high  into  the 
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air  the  sublimities  of  that  Alpine  scenery,  of  which 
every  detail  may  be  surpassed  elsewhere,  while  the 
general  effect  has  no  rival,  so  in  this  little  township 
were  to  be  brought  together  and  set  to  do  the  drudgery 
of  common  life  such  gifts  of  culture,  courage,  wisdom 
and  strength  as  commonly  go  to  the  founding  of 
kingdoms  and  the  conduct  of  empires.  Indeed,  in 
their  own  way,  the  way  of  intelligence  and  freedom, 
they  were  laying  the  foundations  of  institutions  with 
influence  more  powerful  and  enduring  than  any  em- 
pire which  has  risen  or  fallen  since  they  lived  their 
strenuous  lives  of  homely  toil  and  great  endeavor. 
The  events  which  were  crowded  into  the  first  century 
of  what  was  then  their  c>b?cure  history,  spread  over  a 
larger  surface  and  connected  by  more  evident  ties 
with  the  fortunes  of  civilization,  would  have  attracted 
universal  attention.  Now  they  become  an  imperish- 
able part  of  the  history  of  human  progress. 

In  1614  Capt.  John  Smith,  prince  among  adventurers 
and  good  fellows,  coasted,  named  and  prai^;ed  New 
England,  and  going  home  to  England  he  spent  much 
time  in  commending  the  newly-discoverell  "Para- 
dise" to  rich  and  influential  people.  Then  came  the 
Pilgrims  bound  for  a  more  geniiil  climate;  but  driven 
out  of  their  course  by  fortunate  accident,  they  settle 
in  Plymouth,  and  establish  their  church.  But  even 
in  their  little  and  well-sifted  band  there  was  not  per- 
fect agreement  in  matters  of  religion,  although  that 
was  their  chief  concern,  and  soon  we  see  John 
Lyford,  of  no  enviable  reputation,  with  John  Oldham 
and  others,  because  they  could  not  agree  to  "  sepa- 
rate" from  the  Church  of  England,  pushing  out  and 
exploring  the  coast  to  the  northward  to  find  or  found 
a  home.  Among  them  was  one  Roger  Conant,  well 
commended  then  and  afterward  for  his  homely  good 
sense  and  perfect  honesty.  They  tarry  awhile  at 
Nantasket,  where  Capt.  Miles  Standish,  coasting  that 
way,  had  built  a  hut  a  year  or  two  before,  and  there,  in 
somewhat  dubious  case,  they  are  waiting  when  the 
Dorchester  Company  in  England,  having  by  this  time 
(1023)  forty  or  fifty  ships  pjissing  to  and  fro,  bringing 
over  fishcrnuMi,  salt,  etc.,  and  taking  honu^  curgois  of 
fish,  beaver  skins  and  such  furs  and  otlier  sjxiil  of 
tlic  wilderness  as  may  be  gathered  there,  sumuion 
Roger  Conant  to  take  charge  of  their  station  at  Cape 
Ann.  A  charter  has  been  secured,  and  hopes  are  en- 
tertained that  now,  after  many  misfortunes,  some 
profit  may  accrue  to  the  adventurers.  Conant  is  to 
be  Governor,  Lyford  minister  to  the  half  a  hundred 
people  gathered  there,  and  Oldham  is  asked  to  come 
and  trade  with  the  Indians,  which  office  he  declines. 
Misfortunes  continue,  liowever.  Fire,  sickness  and 
quarrels  (a  fierce  one  with  Miles  Standish)  break 
their  courage,  reduce  their  profits  and  finally  cause 
the  abandonment  of  the  undertaking. 

Conant  how  has  in  rnind  an  undertaking  of  another 
kind.  Finding  on  the  peninsula  of  Naumkeag  a 
sheltered  place  where  he  thinks  it  possible  for  colo- 


nists to  maintain  themselves  in  comfort,  he  propo<i.>» 
to  the  Rev.  John  White,  of  the  Dorchester  CompariT, 
to  establish  there  a  plantation.    It  has  been  com- 
monly believed  that  he  proposed  to  provide  here  t 
shelter  for  such  unhappy  creatures  as  might  in  Eng- 
land be  persecuted  for  their  religion.    This  is  now 
dispttted  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  "sepa- 
ratist"' in  Plymouth,  and  did  not  agree  with  John 
Endicott  when  he  came,  and  that  he  was  now  proba- 
bly only  looking  out  for  a  place  where  he  and  others 
might  find  life  a  little  less  hard  to  support  on  the 
usual  terms.     It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that, 
"churchman"  though  he  was,  he  had  suffered  enough 
for  his  religion  to  long  for  a  place  where  the  curswl 
jangle  of  theological  discord  might  be  forgotten,  ami 
other  interests  be  made  prominent.    White  promised 
him  assistance  of  all  needed  kinds,  and  in  1626  Roger 
Conant,  John  Woodbury,  John  Balch  and  Peter  Pal- 
frey (names  to  be  remembered)  begin  the  clearing  of 
the  forest  and  the  building  of  houses.   About  twenty- 
five,  all  told,  are  gathered  there,  and  Naumkeag  (not 
yet  Salem)  begins  to  be.    Two  years  later  there  were, 
it  may  be,  thirty  or  forty  jjcrsons  in  the  colony. 
Some  had  followed  Lyford  to  Virginia,  and  some  had 
returned  to  England.    Conant,  resolute  and  patient, 
remained  and  kept  with  him  those  who  were  inspired 
by  his  confidence  and  shared  his  hopes,  whether  re- 
ligious or  commercial.    But,  as  so  often  happens,  he 
was  to  sow  that  others  might  reap.     He  was  too 
modest  and  undemonstrative  to  figure  as  a  "  person- 
age," and  to  meet  the  more  ambitious  views  of  those 
in  England  who  were  influential  in  the  management 
of  affairs;  and  so  it  happened,  when  the  property  of 
the  Dorchester  Company  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
New  England  Company,  that  Conant  was  superseded 
by  Capt.  John  Endicott. 

It  was  not  Roger  Conant,  mild,  tolerant,  concilia- 
tory and  unambitious,  that  the  feeble  colony  needed, 
but  John  Endicott,  the  man  of  the  iron  hand  and 
determined  will,  the  man  to  tear  the  cross  from  the 
flag  of  England  ai^d  defy  the  world  when  his  blood 
was  up  and  his  I'eligion  was  in  ijuestioii.  As  a  busi- 
ness transaction  the  transfer  was  justifiable  enough. 
The  parties  to  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  were 
buying  and  selling  so  much  property  at  its  commer- 
cial value.  But  on  this  side  of  the  water  it  looked 
like  the  betrayal  of  a  trust.  Having  no  rights  which 
they  could  legally  defend,  the  old  colonists  felt  the 
change  to  be  grievous  when,  from  being  masters  of 
the  situation,  if  not  the  guardians  of  a  refuge  sacred 
to  those  who  were  oppressed  for  conscience'  sake,  they 
were  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  reduced  to  a  hand- 
ful of  ordinary  colonists  who  were  transferred  with 
the  soil,  and  could  only  take  the  hard  choice  to  go  or 
conform  to  the  law  of  the  latid.  They  were  heard  to 
talk  about  "slaves"  anil  "slavery,"  and  for  some 
months  held  aloof  from  the  meetings  of  the  new- 
comers.   But  Cupt.  Endicott  occupied  a  higher  social 
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osition  thau  they,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  be 
ri£ed  with.    In  1029  Governor  Endicott  receives  in- 
illigence  as  follows:  that  the  company  at  home  has 
obtained  a  confirmation  of  their  grant  by  letters 
fitcnt  from  His  Majesty,  Charles  I.,  and  that  he  is 
(ontirmed  as  Governor,  with  a  council  styled  "  the 
■Douncill  of  Massachusetts  Bay."    The  new-comers 
■bad  the  power.    But  they  saw  that  it  was  hard  for 
phe  others  to  submit,  and  were  disposed  to  use  their 
[power  kindly.    The  colony  was  now  grown  to  in- 
clude, perhaps,  three  hundred  persons,  and  at  last 
'the  old  settlers  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
«nd  united  in  one  body  under  Governor  Endicott,  and 
then,  as  we  are  told,  '''  in  remembrance  of  a  peace  set- 
tled upon  at  a  conference  at  a  general  meeting  be- 
tween them  and  their  neighbors  after  the  expectance 
of  some  dangerous  jar,"  they  called  the  place  Salem, 
or  Peace.    The  story  is  a  pretty  one,  and  seems  to 
furnish  a  natural  and  probable  explanation  of  the 
change  of  name,  but  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  all 
such  interesting  statements  are  doubted  or  denied  by 
Eodem  investigators.    It  is  held  by  some  that  Conant 
gladly  received  Captain  Endicott  and  that  their  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  related  to  such  matters  as  tJie 
morality  of  raising  tobacco  and  other  such  afl'aiis  of 
minor  importance. 

The  story  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  commercial  for- 
tunes of  Salem  will  be  told  elsewhere  in  the  succeed- 
ing narratives.  They  were  inextricably  intertwined 
with  each  other.  Both  begin  now  to  assume  impor- 
tance, although  many  a  weary  day  must  pass  before 
either  of  them  will  be  settled  and  prosperous.  For  a 
time  the  religious  interests  which  they  had  at  heart 
compelled  them  to  postpone  somewhat  the  temporal 
enterprises  upon  which  depended  their  comfort  and 
success.  "Whatever  we  may  say  of  the  purposes  of 
Roger  Conant,  nobody  need  be  in  doubt  as  to  the 
I'Urposes  of  John  Endicott.  Religion  was  with  him 
the  first  concern.  He  believed  his  creed.  He  had 
coraehere  to  give  it  room  to  grow  into  a  new  mode  of 
liff,  and  he  did  not  intend  to  let  anything  among  the 
powers  terrfstrial  or  demonic  interfere  with  his  i)ur- 
pose.  But,  before  the  tem])oral  plans  of  the  little 
communit}'  could  be  carried  out,  some  very  stern  ne- 
cessities were  to  try  and  to  strengthen  their  faith. 
The  winter  of  1G29  brought  them  little  but  trouble 
and  sorrow.  The  climate,  then  as  now,  was  rough 
and  unsparing.  Xo  proper  accommodations  could  be 
provided  for  so  many  families,  their  base  of  supjjlies 
was  three  thousand  miles  away,  they  were  unused  to 
such  hardshij^s  aud  were  ignorant  of  the  dangers  to 
be  provided  against.  While,  therefore,  their  friendg  in 
England  were  tkinkingof  them  as  happily  established 
in  the  "Paradise"  of  New  England,  and  were  look- 
ing forward  f)  the  pleasure  of  joining  them  in  the 
Fpring  or  summer  following,  they  began  to  sicken 
and  die  of  exposure  to  cold,  and  the  hunger  which 
comes  not  with  absolute  famine,  but  inability  to  eat 


the  coarse  food  which  they  had.  Some  epidemic 
disease  probably  brought  on  shipboard,  had  been 
communicated  to  them,  and  the  place  had  become  in- 
fected and  pestilential.  When  Winthrop  came  with 
Saltoustall,  Dudley  and  Johnson,  and  a  company,  in 
seventeen  ships,  in  all,  a  thousand  or  more  before  the 
season  was  over,  they  found  a  colony  of  men  and 
women  haggard  with  weakness  and  want  and  de- 
pressed with  sorrow.  More  than  eighty  had  died  in 
that  awful  winter,  and  of  those  who  remained  many 
had  scarcely  strength  to  stagger  to  the  shore  to  meet 
the  new-con\ers  and  give  them  tearful  welcome.  To 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  had  come  to  transfer 
the  government  of  the  colony  to  the  soil  of  New 
England,  and  establish  here  homes  even  more  splen- 
did than  those  they  had  left  behind  them,  Salem  of- 
fered at  that  time  but  few  inducements.  Winthrop 
therefore  juished  along  the  coast,  and  soon  he,  with 
Dudley,  Johnson,  Saltoustall  and  the  most  of  the 
new  colonists,  were  laying  the  foundations  of  Charles- 
town,  Boston  and  Watertown.  The  seat  of  govern- 
•ment  was  transferred  to  Charlestown,  and  again  the 
hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  men  of  Salem  had  ended 
in  a  bitter  disappointment.  To  Governor  JCndicott 
was  now  measured  out  that  which  he  had  meted  to 
Roger  Conant,  and  probably  he  was  no  better  pleased 
than  he  with  the  result.  But  this  time  thei'e  was 
no  rebellion.  Endicott  was  too  good  a  discijili- 
narian  to  resist  a  higher  autliority,  and  it  happened 
then,  as  it  has  many  times  since  in  Salem,  that  the 
good  things  provided  for  home  use  were  pass(;d  over 
to  the  common  account,  and  the  commonwealth 
gained  by  her  loss. 

We  need  not  waste  much  time  in  praising  the  con- 
summate wisdom  of  the  founders  of  Massachusetts. 
They  were  wise,  and  they  did  well,  and  what  they 
wrote  in  their  charters  and  constitutions,  and  estab- 
lished in  their  customs  and  laws,  show  that  they  were 
seeking  the  best  things  in  human  institutions  and 
knew  the  value  of  them  when  found. 

But  it  is  clear  enough  no\\/that  the  Puritans  were 
not  the  inventors  ot'  the  system  they  established  in 
New  England,  nor  of  the  many  complicated  devices 
by  aid  of  which  they  made  their  ideas  etfective  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  social  and  civil.  They  selected,  in- 
deed, but  they  did  not  create  out  of  pre-existent 
nothingness  the  institutions  which  here  they  cleared 
from  much  rubbish  of  ecclesiasticism  and  from  the 
burden  of  the  monai'chy  of  England.  The  begin- 
nings were  small.  Seen  from  the  outside,  they  were 
mean  and  bare.  The  homes,  labors  and  successes  of 
the  first  colonists  of  Salem  would  be  unworthy  of  our 
attention  were  they  associated  witli  the  lives  of  or- 
dinary settlers  in  a  new  country.  But  small  though 
the  beginnings  were,  these  men  were  l)cgiuning  to 
store  up  and  to  train  the  energy  which  was  afterward 
to  expand  with  tremendous  force  in  the  opening  of 
■the  whole  world  to  commerce  and  civilizatiijn,  and  in 
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the  establishment  of  the  best  things  in  American 
lite. 

In  the  Xew  World,  free  to  follow  the  bent  of  their 
minds,  llicy  eniaiK'i|>ateiI  thcinsclvcs  i'roni  many  lui 
impediment  and  returned  to  the  natural  tendencies 
of  the  Germanic  race,  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
which,  in  Europe,  has  ever  since  been  slowly  attain- 
ing to  that  which  they  arrived  at  quickly.  Of  that 
race  they  brought  the  traditions  and  tendencies,  and, 
almost  unchanged,  some  of  its  most  ancient  customs 
and  laws.  The  town,  the  town-meeting,  the  common 
holding  of  lands,  the  pasturage  under  herdsmen  of 
their  goats,  swine  and  neat  cattle,  the  pastor  who  was 
not  a  priest  and  many  curious  customs  which  have 
seemed  to  us  to  be  evidences  of  their  independence, 
skill  and  ingenuity,  or  which  look  like  the  temporary 
expedients  of  necessity,  were  simply  survivals  of 
English  and  German  liabits,  dating  back  sometimes  a 
thousand  years,  or  even  in  some  cases  as  we  now 
know,  antedating  European  civilization  itself,  and 
originating  as  in  that  immemorial  past  of  our  race 
when  its  home  was  in  Asia. 

Indeed,  during  the  whole  of  the  seventeentli  cen- 
tury, the  daily  life  of  tlie  people  of  Salem,  if  accur- 
ately represented  to  us  now,  would  suggest  European 
rather  than  American  associations.  Religion  was 
the  most  important  concern  in  that  little  settlement 
when  it  held  a  thousand  sou's.  Bat,  after  all,  the 
business  of  getting  a  living  then,  as  now,  occujiied 
most  of  the  waking  hours.  For  the  most  part,  their 
life  on  shore  was  rural,  and  their  occupations  and 
customs  such  as  may  even  now  be  noted  in  secluded 
parts  of  the  Old  World. 

On  a  summer  morning  the  good  man  and  good 
wife  were  up  with  the  sun,  attending  to  their  various 
tasks,  for  by  i>ix  o'clock  at  the  latest,  and  in  some 
years  by  half  an  hour  after  sunrise,  the  herdsmen  of 
variou-s  kinds  will  be  heard  blowing  their  horns  as 
they  pa.ss  each  man's  door,  gathering  all  the  swine, 
goats  and  neat  cattle  of  the  town  into  flocks  and 
herds,  to  be  cared  for  diiring  the  day  in  the  groat 
pastures  and  other  comnum  (iclds.  "Tlic  (ircat 
I'en*'  is  i)rovided  for  tlie  cattle,  and  if,  at  six  o'clock, 
any  townsman  shall  not  have  his  cows  milked  and 
ready  for  the  herdsman,  he  must  follow  after  as  he 
may,  and  Vje  responsible  for  any  damage  done  to  c^r 
by  his  stray  cattle.  At  half  an  hour  before  sunset  the 
horns  of  the  approaching  herdsmen  were  heard  again, 
and  everj'  man  was  required  to  care  for  his  own 
swine  and  goats  at  home.  Sometimes  in  town-meet- 
ing it  was  a  matter  which  divided  the  suffrages  of 
freemen,  as  it  was  voted,  that  in  a  given  sdason,  the 
S'.vine  should  or  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  at 
large  by  night.  Such  customs  are  unknown  now  in 
America.  But  they  still  survive  in  many  of  the  piis- 
toral  regions  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Black  Forest  and 
seclude'l  valleys  of  Switzerland. 

Simple,  honest,  God-fearing  men  and  women  made 


u]i  the  inajority  of  the  pnpulatif)n.  Their  tasks  wcrt 
homely  and  laborious,  and  their  tastes  simple.  Bu? 
although  from  necessity  their  lil'e  externally  was  iiol 
unlike  that  ol'  the  iMu-opeaii  peasantry,  they  wvr? 
neither  stupid  n(U'  ignorant.  Even  those  who  haJ 
belonged  to  the  servant  class,  and  there  were  many 
of  them,  had  passed  through  ex[ierience8  which  hail 
sharpened  their  wits  and  greatly  enhanced  in  their 
eyes  the  value  of  liberty.  They  had  come  over  "un- 
der bonds"  to  serve  a  specified  time  in  a  condition 
not  much  better  than  slavery.  Some  had  regained 
their  freedom  on  the  failure  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  it  being  cheaper  to  let  them  shift 
for  themselves  than  to  find  work  for  them  or  to  re- 
turn them  to  England. 

The  yeomanry  were  picked  men  who  had  come 
over,  not  only  because  they  hoped  to  better  their  con- 
dition and  give  their  cliildren  a  better  chance  than 
they  could  have  at  home,  but  also  because  they  were 
interested  in  great  problems  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment, and  believed  that  these  ])r()blems  could  be 
worked  out  to  better  advantage  in  a  new  country 
where  they  might  be  free  from  tradition  and  adverse 
precedent.  They  were  trained  in  a  school  of  experi- 
ence which  will  show  results  in  later  generations. 

Among  these  were  some  who  held  with  tenacity  to 
the  social  distinctions  of  the  old  country.  They  were 
those  of  (jlRcial  and  professional  standing,  such  as  in 
England  would,  if  not  hearing  a  title,  1k»  permitted  to 
write  " gentleman  "  after  their  names.  In  sjiiteoftlio 
leveling  influence  of  their  ex]»ericnces  and  of  the 
theories  they  held,  the  old  habits  were  not  easily 
given  up,  and,  unconsciously,  even,  the  relations  of 
master  and  servant  were  retained  on  the  Old  World 
footing,  and  the  mutual  reserve  remained  after  such 
relations  had  ceased.  It  took  two  hundred  years,  under 
the  most  democratic  of  itistitutions,  to  abolish  the 
distinctions  of  aristocracy,  and  to  make  a  "  yeoman  " 
of  like  character  and  education  seem  as  good  as  a 
"gentleman.''  It  wgs  years  before  the  possibility  of 
establishing  in  iMassachusetts  an  hereditary  aristoc- 
racy ceased  to  be  either  a  menace  <>r  a  temptation. 

With  the  Jbunding  of  Boston,  Salem  lost  its  rela- 
tive importance,  but  continued  to  be  a  centre  of  intel- 
ligence, and  gradually,  after  long  discipline,  became 
one  of  the  most  influential  towns  in  the  common- 
wealth. Its  liberality  and  intellectual  alertness  were 
shown  very  early  in  the  treatment  accorded  to  Roger 
Williams,  who  was  loved  and  honored  in  Salem  long 
after  he  was  ])roscribed  by  the  colonial  authorities. 
Even  John  Endicott  admired  and  defended  him  until 
further  resistance  to  authority  would  have  been  re- 
bellion. The  enthusiasm,  humaneness  and  free 
thought  of  Roger  Williams  seem  to  lielong  rather 
to  our  time  than  to  that  of  the  Puritan,  who,  with 
all  his  goodness,  was  grim  and  sometimes  cruel.  The 
man  who,  in  1G31,  could  .advocate,  as  he  did,  the 
rights  of  the  savage,  and  in  later  years  make  his  noble 
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plea  for  toleration,  must  have  been  a  rare  creature, 
and  those  who  loved  and  honored  him,  as  he  Avas 
loved  and  honored  in  Salem,  must  have  been,  even 
then,  capable  of  better  things  tlian  the  circumstances 
of  rhe  hiU'd  times  in  which  they  lived  could  offer 
them.  When  he  goes  into  exile  in  1()3G  it  is  pleasant 
to  read  that  Governor  Winthrop,  not  in  office,  how- 
ever, gives  him  a  private  hint  that  he  is  wanted  by 
the  government,  and  that  the  safest  place  for  him  will 
be  found  on  the  shores  of  Xarragansett  Bay. 

The  Puritan  minister  was  a  great  personage  in  the 
little  colony.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  religion 
being  avowedly  and  actually  first  among  the  concerns 
of  the  community,  he  was  a  man  of  much  official  dig- 
nity and  influence.  He  could  not  be  elected  to  office 
nor  long  hold  it  in  comfort  unless  he  represented  the 
best  thought  and  feeling  of  the  people  and  showed  a 
gift  for  mastery.  He  was  the  most  highly-educated 
man  in  town.  He  had  leisure  to  correspond  witli 
men  of  like  standing  abroad.  He  was  the  organ  of 
communication  with  the  outside  world.  He  had  no 
competitors.  The  intellectual  appetite  of  his  to\Vns- 
men  was  keen,  and  there  were  no  adequate  means  of 
satisfying  it  in  a  time  when  they  had  no  lectures,  no 
concerts,  theatres,  newspapers,  magazines,  or  many 
books.  He  was  the  ]5ecr  of  the  best,  and  was  freely 
consulted  both  in  public  and  private  by  parishioners 
and  magistrates  as  to  questions  of  conscience  and 
questions  of  policy.  Tiie  first  ministers  were  men  of 
such  parts  and  learnitig  that  they  were  largely  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  and  of  their  congregations. 
They  seemed  to  have  moved  back  and  forth  between 
the  two  continents  with  great  freedom,  and  to  have 
excited  great  in-terest,  both  by  their  coming  and  their 
going.  They  have  been  over-praised,  and  condemned 
beyond  their  demerits;  for  the\'  were  neither  so  good 
nor  so  bad  as  they  have  sometimes  been  represented 
to  be.  They  would  not  have  been  human  had  tliey 
not  been  tempted  to  magnify  their  office  unduly,  and 
they  must  have  been  more  than  human  to  emancipate 
themselves  wholly  from  the  bigotries  and  superstitions 
of  their  times.  We  ^hall  soon  see  them  doing  some 
cruel  work,  and  our  modern  blood  will  lind  it  difficult 
to  keep  cool  as  we  helplassly  watch  the  uiimerited 
sufferings  of  good,  even  if  misguided,  men,  and  we 
shall  helplessly  writhe  as  we  hearthe  hissing  whip  fiill 
upon  the  naked  backs  of  women  whom  pastors  and 
magistrates  alike  agree  to  punish  in  the  name  of  God. 
But  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  reflect  on  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  and  make  such  allowance  as  is 
due. 

The  Puritan  attempted  to  crush  the  imagination, 
and  1.1,  therefore,  supposed  to  have  been  devoid  of  it. 
l')Ut  t!ic  imagination  is  a  faculty  nimble  of  foot  and 
light  of  wing.  It  goes  where  it  is  not  sent,  and 
works  whore  it  is  most  contemned.  (J>ften  it  trans- 
forms itself,  and,  because  its  lighter  moods  are  not  in 
favor,  plods  in  the  disguise  of  some  heavy-footed  fac- 


ulty, and  masquerades  as  a  phase  of  the  sober  reason, 
or  still  more  homely  common  sense.  In  the  Puritan 
the  imagination  did  not  exercise  itself  in  the  modern 
fashion  nor  after  Ibe  manner  of  "ungodly  play- 
wrights." It  was  not  stimulated  by  such  visions  of 
wealth  and  conquest  as  turned  the  head  of  the  Catho- 
lic Spaniard.  It  was  in  him  a  sober  faculty,  dealing 
witli  the  well-attested  rcalitios  of  couiinnn  life,  and 
what  he  considered  the  equally  well-attested  realities 
of  the  supernatural  world.  Given  the  facts  to  work 
upon,  and  this  creative  faculty  was  capable  of  producing 
sur[U'isiiig  results.  As  the  sober-visaged,  plainly-clad 
Puritan  sat  in  cliurch  listening  to  the  long  prayers 
and  still  longer  sermons  and  lectures  in  which  liis 
favorite  preacher  described  the  city  of  G^d,  his  im- 
agination, released  from  all  restraint  by  his  godly 
purpose,  made  many  an  excursion  into  the  realm  of 
those  fair  possibilities  which  on  the  earth  were  no- 
where actual.  He  saw  new  and  holier  churches,  so- 
cieties, commonwealths  arising  to  make  tlie  earth  a 
sai'er  home  for  the  chosen  children  of  God.  He  saw 
cities  arise  in  the  wilderness;  fleets  sailed  over  un- 
known seas,  and  broad  lands,  cleared,  inhabited  and 
wisely  ruled,  stretched  in  peaceful  expanse  before  his 
comi)rehensi ve  and  creative  imagination.  Iliese 
visions  were  not  a  waste  of  his  time  and  energy  ;  for 
they  were  the  working  plans  of  the  architect  and  the 
engineer,  who  was  able  to  create  tliat  which  he  imng- 
incd.  He  could  understand  the  proud  boast  of  the 
Roman,  wlio,  if  he  could  not  play  the  fiddle,  could 
make  a  small  village  into  a  great  city.  To  describe 
the  Puritan  as  without  imagination  is  to  deny  to  him 
that  which  was  a  chief  characteristic  of  his  hdjorious 
life.  His  stimulus  and  delight  came  with  and  f)-om 
the  exercise  of  tliis  power,  by  which  the  mind  clearly 
sees  that  which,  as  yet,  has  never  been.  That  whicli 
distinguished  him  from  those  who  commonly  and  con- 
sciously use  this  power  was  the  capital  fact  that  tliey 
never  used  it  solely  for  pleasure.  It  was  an  instru- 
ment as  useful  as  the  more  homely  tytils  of  the  work- 
ing intellect.  That  which  in  the  Puritan  was  active, 
but  disguised,  in  liis  pcisterity  two  hundred  years  later 
was  to  break  out  into  the  I'ull  fruit  and  flower  of  the 
imagination.  Idawthorne  was  the  legitimate  ]>ro(luct 
of  the  ancient  stock.  All  along  the  line  of  inoik-rn 
life,  when  Puritanism  had  completed  its  emancipa- 
tion, there  broke  a  wave  of  poetry.  Bryant,  Long- 
fellow, Holmes,  Lowell  and  the  rest  of  th;it  distin- 
guished company  only  revealed  the  inherited  traits 
which  were  in  their  ancestors,  though  not  then  mani- 
fest. Even  (J,uakerisni  ntjw  sings  in  the  poetry  of 
Whittier. 

That  Puritanism  was  not,  in  all  its  i)arts,  so  grim  as 
we  sometimes  imagine  was  shown  by  the  love  the 
people  of  .Salem  bore  to  Roger  Williams.  It  was 
made  still  more  apparent  that  it  was  not  without 
tenderness  of  heart  and  susceptibility  to  change  of 
ihonght  when  the  great  "  Antinomian  Controversy" 
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came.  In  1037  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  great-hearted 
woman,  nearly  overturned  both  church  and  state.  By 
her  liberal  ideas  and  impassioned  eloquence  she  car- 
ried with  her  Henry  Vane,  the  Governor,  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  Boston,  the  ministers  aln^ost 
unanimously  opposing  her.  She  was,  as  even  her 
enemies  admitted,  a  woman  of  wonderful  power  and 
attractiveness.  Her  philosophical  ideas  were  not  un- 
like those  of  modern  Transcendentalism,  and  in  many 
ways  she  only  anticipated  the  thoughts  which  two 
hundred  years  later  Emerson  was  to  make  familiar  to 
sympathetic  audiences  in  Lyceum  Hall.  The  dis- 
pute was  carried  into  everything,  interfering  with  the 
course  of  government,  even  down  to  the  conduct  of 
town  atTairs.  It  made  it  more  difficult  for  John  Endi- 
cott  to  carry  on  the  Pequot  War.  The  reaction  from 
Antinomianism  brought  back  into  power  Winthrop, 
Endicott  and  the  other  old  settlers — the  "  fathers  and 
founders'' — who  were  already,  because  of  their  seni- 
ority, becoming  "distinguished  townsmen."  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  found  little  open  sympathy  in  Salem, 
because  Hugh  Peter  was  then  at  the  full  tide  of  his 
remarkable  success,  and  he,  with  Governor  Endicott, 
severely  punished  all  who  rebelled.  They  gave  Gov- 
cruor  Wintlirop  their  hearty  sujjport,  and  helped  hitn 
back  into  power,  thus  re-establishing  Puritan  rule  in 
Massachusetts.  Still,  before  her  tragical  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Indi;ins,  in  1643,  this  remarkable  woman 
had  made  an  ineffaceable  mark  on  the  institutions  of 
Mas,sachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  and  greatly  strength- 
ened the  impulse  to  grant,  as  well  as  claim,  liberty  of 
conscience. 

From  this  time  on  there  are  two  parties  in  church 
and  state,  representing  Puritanism  and  Puritanism 
ameliorated.  They  go  on  in  Salem  together  until 
the  cruel  policy  of  Governor  Endicott,  together  with 
the  absurd  notions  of  demoniacal  influence  then  cur- 
rent, bear  their  proper  fruit  in  the  "  Witchcraft  De- 
lusion." Then  Puritanism  begins  to  relax  its  arbi- 
trary and  merciless  tyranny  and  milder  coun.sels  pre- 
vail. ,\lraij wliilc,  wf;  f.lj.ill  fco.  two  in  conllict 
and  shall  see  how  a  false  theory  of  duty  can,  in  the 
name  of  righteousness,  drive  humane  men  to  the  most 
inhuman  deeds. 

But  the  townsmen  of  Salem  during  this  eventful 
seventeenth  century  were  not  solely  given  up  to  re- 
ligious contention.  They  had  many  other  interests, 
some  of  them  very  absorbing.  Their  lives  were  not 
stagnant  or  dull.  To  have  in  rapid  succession  two 
such  ministers  as  Roger  Williams  and  Hugh  Peter, 
and  to  trace  with  intelligent  interest  as  they  did  their 
subsequent  career,  the  one  founding  a  colony,  the 
other  going  to  the  scaffold  to  expiate  the  death  of  a 
king,  was  enough  to  sharpen  the  wits  of  the  dullest 
and  give  him  .a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  two 
continents.  The  great  events  of  the  rebellion,  the  Com- 
monwealth,the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Revo- 
lution all  pa.ssed  within  the  limits  of  a  single  lifetime. 


and  every  change  in  the  fortunes  of  England  was  felt 
in  the  homes  of  Salem.  Each  man  felt  a  responsibility 
for  the  issue  of  the  battle  over  the  seas,  and  when 
the  commonwealth  of  England  fell,  the  Common- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  was  accounted  its  lawful 
heir. 

But  at  home  were  many  and  engrossing  occupa- 
tions and  interests,  some  good  and  some  to  modern 
consciences,  as  much  to  be  condemned  as  any  of  their 
religious  excesses.  Commerce  began  its  beneficent 
career,  and  was  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  a 
source  of  good  things  innumerable.  It  kept  the  in- 
tellect alert,  gave  knowledge  of  other  nations  and 
gradually  liberalized  the  minds  of  all  who  were  en- 
gaged in  it.  It  produced  a  remarkable  breed  of  men, 
to  whom  in  time  the  burdens  of  ecclesiasticism  became 
insu))portable,  and  the  Puritan  spirit  was  at  last  trans- 
formed and  a  broad  catholicity  took  the  place  of 
bigotry.  But  as  yet  we  see  only  the  beginnings,  and 
we  see  them  marred  by  many  an  evil  practice.  The 
distillery  arose  in  the  colony  and  began  to  pour  its 
poisoned  stream  into  all  the  homes  of  savagery.  The 
ships  which  went  out  laden  with  New  England  rum 
returned  sometimes  freighted  with  African  slaves, 
and  tender  consciences  did  not  seem  to  be  hurt  by 
the  transaction.  It  is  recorded  that  negroes  were 
brought  to  Salem  as  eai'ly  as  1638.  The  laws  of  na- 
tions were  not  well  defined  in  those  days,  and  a  war 
with  any  nation,  or  a  war  among  unfriendly  nations, 
gave  excuse  for  privateering,  which  e.'isily  slipped 
into  piracy.  Pirates  who  preyed  uiion  their  own 
commerce  were  punished  when  caught,  but  those  who 
only  molested  unfriendly  nations  were  winked  at,  and 
it  was  not  a  thing  unknown  for  a  jdrate  to  sail  into 
Salem  harbor  and  sell  his  i)lundcr  to  the  townsmen, 
who  asked  no  questions  so  long  as  they  got  good 
bargains.  Indeed,  it  is  now  quite  im])ossible  to  tell 
the  true  story  of  those  times  without  doing  injustice 
to  them,  so  greatly  has  our  nioriil  standard  in  many 
things  been  elevated.  One  can  ea.sily  see,  however, 
that  liiere  were  many  compensations  for  the  Puritan. 
His  world  was  not  so  colorh.-ss  as  it  seems  to  us  when 
we  think  only  of  his  religion,  and  imagine  that  to 
have  been  his  only  absorbing  interest. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  colony  at  Salem 
were  for  many  years  matters  of  constant  and  grave 
concern.  Things  which  seem  to  us  trivial  were  then 
of  great  importance.  The  public  lands  were  at  first 
held  by  the  government,  and  the  towns,  as  agents  of  the 
colony,  distributed  them  among  tlieir  inhabitants. 
A  law  restricting  this  power  of  distribution  to  the 
towns  was  passed  (as  William  P.  Upham,  Esq.,  in- 
forms us)  in  1635.  The  land  was  granted  in  small 
building-lots  and  planting-fields  to  those  who  were 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  town.  There  could 
be  no  speculation  in  town  lots.  Only  the  occupiers 
could  hold  them.  The  rights  of  forest,  field  and  shore 
were  common,  iuid  to  tlie  householders  pertained  cer- 
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tain  privileges  of  pasturnge  and  otlier  rights  peculifir 
to  the  proprietors.  A  man  was  made  a  freeman  by 
the  General  Court,  and  when  he  desired  to  settle, 
asked  to  be  "  admitted  an  inliabitant,"  and,  if  his  re- 
quest was  granted,  became  a  member  of  a  corpora- 
tion consisting  of  certain  named  persons  and  such 
others  as  they  chose. 

Land  was  given  to  any  one  wlio  became  an  inhabit- 
ant.   At  first  there  was  no  ditficulty.   But  the  ques- 
tion which  arose  when  the  late-comers  were  numer- 
ous, and  insisted  upon  their  full  share  of  these  privi- 
leges, became  troublesome.    Among  the  old  settlers 
there  were  at  least  three  distinctions  of  social  rank 
attaching  to  freemen,   non-freemen  and  servants. 
These  were  increased  by  an  additional  line  drawn  be- 
tween the  cottagers  and  commoners, — those  who  had  a 
share  in  the  original  common  rights  and  those  who 
had  not  been  admitted  to  such  rights.    The  cottagers 
had  great  advantages,  and  for  many  years  clung  to 
their  privileges.    They  even  held  meetings  separate 
from  the  town.    The  contention  at  times  must  have 
been  much  more  exciting  than  the  news  of  at;hange 
of  government  in  England,  or  the  loss  of  the  colo- 
nial charter,  because  it  alfected  the  fortunes  of  every 
householder  in  a  direct  way.    It  was  not  until  the 
eighteenth  century  came  in  that  the  dispute  was 
closed.    In  IGGO  the  general  government  passed  a 
law  that  those  who  then  had  cottages  or  houses  built 
should  have  rights  in  common  land.    About  a  gen- 
eration later  it  was  a  serious  question  what  rights 
they  should  have  (then  a  large  number)  who  were 
not  included  under  that  law.  The  cottagers  were  those 
who  held  under  the  law  ;  the  commoners  were  those 
who  claimed  a  right,  not  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  1C60, 
but  by  right  of  habitation.    In  1702  the  town  passed 
a  vote  settling  this  difl'erence  and  admitting  to  a 
right  in  the  commons  all  houses  then  built.    In  1713 
the  commoners,  which  term  then  included  both  com- 
moners and  cottagers,  organized  under  the  province 
law,  and  are  to  this  day  represented  by  the  "  Great 
Pasture  Corporation."    These  various  measures  were 
not  agreed  upon  without  great  friction  and  excitc- 
mentj  and  even  the  famous  "witchcraft  year,"  wliich 
came  when  the  dispute  was  at  its  hottest,  could  only 
postpone  the  excitement  over  a  matter  which  affected 
the  fortunes  of  every  townsman.    The  commoners  at 
•last  voted  to  give  up  to  the  townthe  highways,  burying- 
places,  the  common  lands  which  lay  within  the  town, 
bridge   and    the  block-houses,  with  the  training- 
grounds  and  various  other  relinquishments,  which 
brought  the  affairs  of  the  town  on  to  a  modern 
footing.   Hospitality  wa-s  not  a  characteristic  of  those 
days.    Peojjle  were  sus[)icious  and  jealous  of  new- 
comers and  required  of  them  jiroofs  that  they  would 
be  safe  and  agreeable  neighbors  before  they  admitted 
them  to  a  share  of  the  common  property.   For  tempo- 
rary purposes  they  granted  them  cottage  rights  and 
garden  spots,  but  not  every  new-comer  was  welcome. 


Strolling  adventurers  were  promptly  arrested  and  re- 
quired to  give  an  account  of  themselves.  For  a 
hundred  years  these  internal  relations  of  the  com- 
munity were  very  important  and  influential.  They 
have  now  nearly  passed  out  of  the  memory  of  all  but 
the  students  of  antiquity.  But  they  were  important 
then,  and  in  the  various  attempts  made  to  adjust 
differences  and  find  out  that  which  was  for  the  com- 
mon welfare,  the  community  was  being  compacted 
and  trained  to  common  action  in  a  way  which  made 
all  its  strength  available  in  its  great  days  when  it 
covered  the  sea  with  privateers  and  merchantmen. 

But  before  we  take  leave  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  are  still  some  grievous  things  to  be  noted.  The 
Friend  is  to  us  an  emblem  and  suggestion  of  pence. 
But  in  1G57  he  was  to  the  people  of  Salera  a  creature 
to  be  abhorred  and,  by  force  if  necessary,  e.xpelied 
from  the  community.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
during  all  this  century  any,  even  the  most  innocent, 
trespasser  was  there  illegally  if  he  was  not  permitted 
by  the  authorities  to  make  his  home  there.  No  mat- 
ter what  his  business,  if  he  was  forbidden  to  dwell 
there,  and  still  persisted  in  opposition  to  the  proprie- 
tors, he  was  regarded  as  being  as  much  outside  of  his 
rights  as  a  poacher  or  a  burglar.  There  was  not  even 
a  sidewalk  where  he  could  claim  to  be  on  j>ublicsoil, 
or  on  the  "King's  highway."  Every  inch  of  soil 
belonged  to  the  town  and  the  proprietors.  When 
undesirable  persons,  therefore,  were  present  and  re- 
fused to  go  away  when  warned,  it  was  easy  and  alto- 
gether too  natural  for  those  in  authority  to  begin  with 
threats  and  then  proceed  to  force,  which  became  at 
last  cruel  much  beyond  the  original  intention.  ^Vhen 
Massachusetts  decreed  that  Quakers  remaining  within 
her  bounds  must  die,  it  was  hoped  and  believed  that 
the  threat  of  death  would  be  eU'ectiial.  When  it  was 
discovered  that  martyrdom  had  its  rharms,  and  that 
for  every  Quaker  hung  there  would  be  five  more 
ready  for  hanging,  the  brief  madness  of  the  magis- 
trates yielded  to  the  excited  Itrotests  of  all  tender- 
hearted people,  and  the  shameful  law  was  rejiealed, 
but  not  until  it  had  caused  such  deeds  of  cruelty  in 
tiie  colony,  especially  in  Boston,  as  no  good  man  can 
now  contemplate  without  horror.  The  only  j)lea  to 
be  offered  in  mitigation  is  that  the  magistrates  feared 
overmuch  a  popular  revolution  and  were  driven  to 
excess  by  overplus  of  official  zeal.  Still,  we  must 
remember  that  it  was  a  century  of  perils  and  of  fears. 
Safety  lay  in  concert  of  action.  The  Jesuits,  the 
Anabaptists,  the  Quakers,  if  permitted  to  come  and 
proselyte,  might  bring  in  all  kinds  of  political  trouble 
and  danger  from  foreign  nations.  The  Dutch  and 
Indians  were  near  and  dangerous,  and  the  whole 
community  lived  in  such  fear  of  unseen  perils  as  wo 
can  scarcely  imagine.  For  all  that,  we  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  the  whipping  of  women  at  the  cart-tail 
nor  the  offering  to  sell  Quakers  to  be  taken  as^slaves 
to  the  Barbadoes. 
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But  the  latter  days  of  the  century  approach  with 
many  fears,  some  prosperity  aud  great  distraction  of 
mind  and  purpose.  John  Endicott  had  moved  to 
Boston  and  died  there  in  IGiiO.  The  race  of  great 
merchants  had  begun  with  Ilollingworth  and  others. 
Philip  English,  the  famous  Episcopalian,  was  dazzling 
the  eyes  of  his  neighbors  with  his  enterprise  and  the 
magnificent  style  of  his  living.  His  house  and  offices 
were  full  of  "bound  servants,"  and  he  evidently  paid 
little  attention  to  the  strait  ways  of  Puritanism. 
The  "founders"  who  came  to  old  age  all  died  before 
the  century  was  out.  There  were  among  them  i\Iajor 
Hathorne  and  Captain  Curwen,  the  Hon.  W.  Browne, 
who,  coming  over  before  1G38,  lived  half  a  century  in 
Salem,  and  were  regarded  as  "  distinguished  towns- 
men "  when  they  died.  There  was  much  wealth 
accumulating  already  aud  life  began  to  go  on  with 
considerable  stateliness  and  dignity.  Even  those  who 
did  not  for  themselves  expect  to  arrive  at  any  station 
of  especial  honor  still  easily  lent  themselves  to  the 
general  mode  of  life  and  assisted  in  creating  a  public 
sentiment  favorable  to  the  production  of  men  of  grave 
manners,  weighty  ideas  and  comprehensive  plans  of 
public  and  private  advancement.  'With  this  outward 
gravity,  and  not  altogether  consistent  with  it,  there 
were  many  grotesque  and  extravagant  notions  con- 
cerning both  nature  and  the  supernatural.  At  a  time 
when  men  knew  so  little  of  the  world  and  its  natural 
products  as  to  expect  to  find  lions  in  the  American 
wilderness,  and  when  the  loadstone  was  supposed  to 
liave  some  magical  power  of  indicating  tiie  i)lace  of 
the  preciou.s  metals,  when  devils  and  demons,  both  in 
their  own  form  and  a.s  possessing  human  beings,  were 
supposed  to  be  as  common  as  bats  and  owls,  at  any 
time  events  might  happen  which  would  break  tlie 
outward  calm  and  throw  the  community  into  a  fever 
of  curiosity  or  of  apprehension. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  town 
was,  in  many  ways,  in  an  unnatural  condition.  There 
had  been  numerous  alarms  and  the  real  dangers  were 
many.  At  any  time  enemies  at  home  might  trouble 
tluin,  and  agniiist  an  irruptiun  ol"  foreign  enemies 
there  was  no  protection  wliich  was  trustworlliy.  The 
more  wealthy  tlie  community  became  the  greater  the 
danger  that  the  ships  of  an  enemy  might  sail  into  the 
ill-defended  harbor  and  lay  waste  the  town.  Many 
losses  had  been  incurred  and  the  people  were  sore 
with  apprehension,  restless  and  ready  for  a  panic  of 
any  sort.  The  occasion  came,  and  Salem  won  an 
unpleasant  and  ill-de.served  fame  tlie  scene  of  the 
"  Witchcraft  Delusion."  The  sad  tale  will  be  hon- 
estly told  in  the  narrative  to  follow.  It. is  only 
necessary  to  say  here  tliat  in  our  time  men  forget  tlic 
multitudes  who  iiavc  been  burned  in  Europe  as 
witches  and  remember  the  score  who  went  to  an 
unhappy  deatli  on  the  scaffold  in  Salem,  as  if  there 
were  something  peculiar  in  Salem  witchcr:ift  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  common  experience  in  such 


matters  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  When  the 
Zuni  Indians  came  to  Salon),  a  few  years  since,  one  of 
them,  speaking  in  Plummer  Hall,  told  the  people  that 
he  heard  that  they  put  their  witches  to  death.  He 
told  them  that  they  did  riglit;  the  Zunis  did  the 
same.  It  was  the  only  way  to  deal  with  them.  The 
Indian  had  a  face  like  Dante's,  and  his  opinions  were 
only  the  same  as  were  held  by  all  the  civilized  world 
down  to  the  time  when  in  Salem  the  long  delusion  of 
the  ages  finally  gave  way  to  the  humaneness  of 
modern  feeling.  In  Northern  Europe,  as  Topelius 
testifies,  witches  were  slain  by  the  hundred.  This 
eruption  in  Salem  was  the  last  infamous  outbreak  of 
Puritan  fanaticism,  and  it  cleared  the  air  for  all  the 
generations  since. 

To  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  people  of  those 
days  we  must  remember  that  they  were  at  the  same 
time  more  happy  and,  h\  many  ways,  more  cheerful 
than  we  are  apt  to  think,  and  that  they  also  were 
more  hard  and  insensilile  to  certain  forms  of  human 
suffering  than  we  are,  and  that,  moreover,  great  sensi- 
bility could  be  a  trait  of  the  character  in  which  were 
qualities  which,  to  us,  seem  quite  incom])aiible  with 
it.  We  must  also  remember  that  many  things  which 
to  us  seem  like  acts  of  their  free  will  did  not  seem  so 
to  them.  To  be  obliged  to  whip  an  Anabaptist  or  a 
Quaker  seemed  to  many  a  tender-hearted  Puritan  as 
necessary  and  as  grievous  as  to  us  seem  the  unavoid- 
able suderings  which  come  by  "act  of  God."  That  a 
certain  brutality  was  cultivated  by  such  theories  is 
certain.  The  best  argument  against  the  whipping- 
post is  that  whatever  tlie  crimes  of  the  culprit  who 
suffers  at  one  end  of  the  wliip,  there  will  always  be  a 
brute  at  the  other  end  of  it — probably  tbe  worse  brute 
of  the  two.  "Wlien  Hugh  Peter  did  in  England  for 
Ills  jioiitical  ofl'enses  we  have  a  picture  of  the  times 
which  it  is  now  diflicult  to  contemplate  without  a 
shudder.  As  he  waited  for  his  turn  at  the  gallows  he 
was  compelled  to  see  his  friend  Cooke  cut  down  and 
quartered.  "How  like  you  this?"  asked  the  execu- 
tioner, rubbing  liis  bloody  hands.  Whcii>!iuch  things 
were  going  on  it  is  hard  for  vis  to  retnember  that  the 
sun  shone  as  brightly  tlicii  as  now  over  tlie  lovely 
shores  and  bays  of  Salem  ;  tluit  in  summer  the  east 
Avind  was  fresh  and  cool  as  it  swept  over  the  sparkling 
water,  where  the  fisher  boats  floated  and  the  fisher 
boys  sang  their  ancient  ballads  or  shouted  to  each 
other  in  careless  jollity ;  tluit  there  was  a  merry  sound 
from  the  herdsmen's  horns  as  the  kine  came  in  fresh 
from  the  pastures  in  .Tone,  and  that  for  any  one  life 
was  easy  and  careless  and  happy,  liut  it  was  so,  and 
many  a  legend,  tradition  and  reminiscence  of  those 
early  days  show  that  sailors  danced  and  were  jolly, 
that  rustics  were  as  light-hcirtcd  at  times,  and  even 
more  content  and  satisfied  than  now.  Society  went 
on,  as  society  must,  with  love-making  and  marriage, 
the  love  of  children  and  the  association  of  friends; 
and  what  men  could  not  prevent,  or  thought  they 
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could  not,  that  they  contrived  to  shut  out  and  forget. 
In  the  days  of  the  witchcraft  excitement,  however, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  shutting  out  or  forgetting 
the  grizzly  horror  which  might  look  in  at  any  window 
and  claim  any  victim.  Wliether  one  believed  in  all 
the  possibilities  of  demoniacal  possession  or  only 
feared  the  passion  of  enemies  and  the  mania  of  the 
populace,  the  danger  and  the  fear  were  inevitable  and 
oppressive. 

But  those  unhap]\v  days  passed.  The  common 
sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  community  reasserted 
themselves,  and  tlie  humaneness  which  had  never 
been  able  to  justify  itself  assumed  an  authority  it  had 
never  had  before.  The  modern  period  maybe  said  to 
begin  with  the  eighteenth  century,  although  many  a 
lapse  and  "  many  a  backward  streaming  curve  "  show 
that  progress  then,  as  now,  was  not  a  regular  progres- 
sion from  evil  to  good  or  from  good  to  better  things 
in  public  and  private  life. 

The  eighteenth  century  opened  with  renewed  pros- 
peritj'.  Commerce  was  establishing  itself,  and  with 
many  and  wide  relations  with  the  foreign  world, 'Sa- 
lem was  becoming  what  it  has  always  been  since  tliat 
time — remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
who  were  cosmopolitan  in  their  tastes  and  habits. 
The  influence  of  a  few  men  fostered  a  habit  which,  in 
time,  produced  a  very  peculiar  and  remarkable  race 
of  sailors  and  tradt-rs.  Abandoning  the  ponderous 
methods  of  tlie  older  merchants,  who  built  huge  ships 
a'ld  founded  permanent  colonics,  or  occupied  posts 
in  foreign  lands  and  carried  on  operations  involving 
great  exr>ense  and  requiring  to  be  protected  by  costly 
convoys  and  garrisons,  the  fishermen  and  traders  of 
Salem  learned  to  skirmish  all  along  the  border-lines 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  prepared  themselves  for 
the  brilliant  exploita  of  later  years.  But  it  took  a 
hundred  years  to  train  the  whole  population  and 
compact  it  so  that  when  the  time  came,  whether  for 
privateering  or  commerce,  every  varied  need  could  be 
quickly,  naturally  and  cheaply  provided  for  at  home. 
For  these  purposes  lliere  were  neede<l  on  the  spot 
men  ofuniversal  knowledge  of  tlu'  known  world,  ablo 
also  to  niakc  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  wluit  lay  out  of 
sight  in  the  undiscovered  parts  of  the  world.  They 
needed  trusty  agents  as  intelligent,  if  not  as  far-see- 
ing, as  themselves — men  who  could  obey  orders  of  a 
comprehensive  character,  with  wit  enough  to  modify 
them  when  new  conditions  arose.  With  them  must 
go  sailors  who  were  bold,  trusty,  enterprising  and  in- 
telligent, coming  out  of  families  whose  interests  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  merchants  and  traders. 
About  these  there  must  be  a  homogeneous  aivd  inter- 
ested population  ready  and  skillful  in  all  the  trades 
and  handicrafts  needed  by  the  main  business  of  the 
place.  We  sjiall  see,  by  and  by,  how  all  these  con- 
ditions were  prepared  and  what  a  mark  Salem  made 
on  the  business  of  the  world.  For  the  present  we  only 
note  the  fact  that  the  process  was  beginning.  Tlie 
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fishing-boats  and  coasters,  the  trading  smacks  and 
larger  craft  plying  between  the  West  Indies  and  Sa- 
lem, and  the  ships  which  were  slowly  extending  the 
European  commerce  of  the  colony,  were  training  such 
a  hardy,  brave  and  intelligent  seafaring  pojnilation  as 
can  now  be  found  in  no  city  or  town  of  any  size  any- 
where in  the  world. 

From  this  time  on  religious  matters  are  less  en- 
grossing and  less  distracting.     Education,  business 
and  polities  claim  an  increasing  share  of  their  atten- 
tion, and  a  town  is  slowly  built  u])  of  a  homogeneous 
population,  prosperous,  well    educated,  capable  of 
taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  the 
town  and  the  Commonwealth.     But  the  colonies, 
provinces  now  under  royal  Governors  who  are  inclined 
to  haughty  ways  and  the  exercise  of  irresponsible  au- 
thority, are  still  small,  isolated  and  feeble.    The  set- 
tlements are  still  scattered.    Communication  is  infre- 
quent. Horses  are  few,  and,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  carriages  were  almost  unknown, 
while  turnpikes  ami  stage-coaclies  were  yet  to  be  in- 
troduced as  the  novel  appliances  of  a  new  civilization. 
Roads  everywhere  were  bad,  bridges  were  few,  and 
the  obstruction  to  public  travel,  except  by  a  very 
few  main  bigliways,  was  so  great  that  each  separate 
community  was  nearly  reduced  to  dependence  upon 
its  own  resources,  excepting  such  supplies  as  might 
come  by  wnter,  the  great  common  highway  of  com- 
merce.   The  water-ways  were  still  used  formostkinds 
of  transportation,  even  among  neighbors  in  Salem. 
For,  as  the  town  grew  along  the  water's  edge,  with  the 
frontdoors  of  the  houses  opening  towards  the  harbor 
or  the   various  rivers,  while  the  lanes,  out-bouses 
and  swine  jiens  were  behind,  where  the  principal 
streets  now  are,  it  was  more  easy  to  convey  all  bulky 
articles  a  long  distance  by  water  than  to  carry  them 
but  a  little  way  on  land.    The  scttlenients  spread 
along  the  bays  and   rivers,  and  even  little  creeks 
were  useful  to  the  farmer  who  sought  a  market  for 
his  surplus  produce  in  exchange  for  needed  supplies. 
With  all  their  increased  wealth  and  comfort,  we  must 
still  think  ol'thcni  as  a  "  IVcbh"  folk,"  scatft'red  and  few, 
too  few  to  live  up  to  the  independent  ideas  they  have 
now  been  nourishing  for  a  century.     Money  was 
scarce,  even  when    comfort  abounded,  and  stores 
could  be  provided  at  any  time  in  a  given  place  only 
by  transporting  tliein  in  kind.    Virginia  could  not 
give  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  to  lioston  by  send- 
ing a  bill  of  exchange,  as  we  might  do  to-day  if  a  fam- 
ine occurred  in  Asia  Minor,  but  must  laboriously  col- 
lect the  grain  from  her  own  scattered  wheat-lields 
and  transport  it  from  Virginia  to  Boston. 

With  the  fall  of  the  colonial  government  and  the 
coming  of  the  royal  Governors,  new  problems  of  the 
most  perplexing  kinds  rolled  in  upon  them.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  century  tlie  American  Revolu- 
tion was  preparing  itself  It  took  seventy-five  yj?ars 
to  breed  the  ideas,  train  the  men  and  make  it  possi- 
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sible  to  provide  the  supplies  which  were  at  last  to 
come  to  their  highest  uses  and  expression  in  the  repub- 
lic. During  these  years  attention  was  more  and  more 
called  to  what  were  to  become  national  problems- 
Provincial  governors,  however  bad,  served  an  excel- 
lent jnirpose  when  they  turned  the  attention  of  the 
colonists  away  from  the  idiosyncrasies  of  religionists 
(good  and  bad  alike),  and  concentrated  the  energies 
of  the  people  in  defense  of  their  common  rights  and 
privileges.  From  the  time  that  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
said  to  Mr.  Higginson,  in  Salem,  "Either  you  are 
subjects  or  you  are  rebels''  it  was  certain  that  rebel- 
lion would  C07ne.  It  was  already  prepared  for  in  the 
mind  of  every  Salem  householder  who  believed  that 
his  tenure  was  independent  of  the  King.  Even  then 
it  was  claimed  by  Mr.  Higginson  that  the  lands  of 
New  England  belonged  not  to  the  King,  but  to  the 
people  who  occupied  and  paid  for  them.  There  might 
be  doubt  as  to  who  were  the  rightful  proprietors  of 
the  town  lots  and  "  common  lands  "  of  Salem,  but 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  King  was  not  one  of  them. 
In  the  "great  pastures"  even  the  "swineherds" 
would  hiive  resisted  his  claim  to  the  feeding  of  a  pig 
so  long  as  he  was  not  a  "  householder"  in  Salem. 

The  reaction  from  the  intolerance  and  over-religi- 
ousness of  the  preceding  century  was  largely  brought 
about  by  the  enforced  i)ractice  of  the  toleration  which 
they  had  feared  and  abhorred.  Being  obliged  to  live 
in  peace  with  Anabaptists,  Episcopalians  and  Qua- 
kers, they  learned,  if  not  to  like  them,  at  least  to  do 
business  with  them,  and  at  last  to  respect  them  as 
valuable  members  of  the  community.  Wearied  with 
long  strife  which  had  proved  to  be  so  profitless,  the 
peace  which  followed  the  establishment  of  public 
worship  after  the  manner  of  the  Friends  and  the 
"Churchmen"  must  have  been  a  grateful  surprise 
even  to  those  who  had  predicted  dire  evils  to  follow 
the  toleration  of  Episcopacy  or  heresy.  The  minds 
of  men  were  now  somewhat  released  from  the  contem- 
plation of  insoluble  theological  problems,  and  the 
fears  which  had  hung  over  the  colony  fcir  a  hundred 
yi-ars  began  to  drift  away  or  to  dissolve  before  the 
sjilendor  of  the  rising  sun.  lloligion  began  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  beneficent  guide  of  life  to  be  privately 
followed  and  not  publicly  enjoined  upon  others. 

Many  now  living  remember  Dr.  Holyoke,  whose 
one  hundredth  birth-day  was  celebrated  bj'  a  dinner 
at  the  Essex  Coflee-House,  in  1S28,  which  he  attended 
and  at  which  he  spoke.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1740,  and  therefore  knew  all  of  the 
men  and  women  of  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  Salem,  and  those  oMer  men  anil  women 
also  wh'>se  memories  went  back  to  the  lifetime  of  the 
ciinditoren  themselves.  To  men  now  living  he  may 
have  told  ihv  stories  related  to  him  Ijy  men  who  heard 
them  from  the  lips  of  John  ICudicott.  His  own  mem- 
ory must  have  held  some  wonderful  reminiscences  of 
the  hundred  years  in  which  the  feeble  provinces  were 


growing  to  be  a  great  nation,  able  twice  within  his 
knowledge  successfully  to  meet  the  mother-country  in 
arms,  and  on  sea  and  land  to  prove  herself  invincible 
to  any  foreign  foe.  As  a  boy,  in  17oG,  lie  may  have 
ridden  over  from  Marblehcad  on  a  pillion  behind  his 
father,  or  have  sailed  around  Naugus  Head  in  a  fish- 
ing boat  to  see  the  funeral  procession  of  Philip  Eng- 
lish, and  have  listened  that  day  to  the  tales  of  the 
graudams  and  goodies  who  remembered  when  he  and 
his  wife  were  arrested  as  witches.  Perhaps  he  heard 
some  of  them  slyly  remind  each  other  of  having  had 
a  hand  in  the  sport  when  the  mob  strip[)ed  and  plun- 
dered his  house.  Some  of  them  were  in  that  proces- 
sion which  marched  out  to  the  edge  of  the  w  ilderness 
at  Gallows  Hill,  or  stood  near  enough  to  hear  the  dy- 
ing groans  of  Criles  Corey.  The  older  men  that  day 
would  be  sure  to  recall  that  other  i'uneral  when  John 
Endicott  was  followed  to  his  grave,  in  16G5,  by  his 
old  companions,  "the  founders  of  the  Colony." 
There  would  be  several  there  wlio  remembered  seeing 
Robert  Wilson's  wil'e  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  cart,  and 
whipped  from  "  Jlr.  Gedney's  house  to  her  own  door 
in  'Gl.''  jVs  Dr.  Holyoke  in  hiter  years  recalled  these 
things,  and  contrasted  the  hardships  and  perils  of  his 
own  century  and  theirs,  he  must  have  remarked  the 
fact  that  the  hard  and  perilous  experiences  of  his 
time  were  memories  to  be  proud  of  and  to  rejoice 
over  as  their  anniversaries  came,  while  the  most  ex- 
citing and  perilous  experiences  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury left  shamelul  memories  and  bitter  regrets.  Be- 
ing born  in  Marblehead  in  1728,  Dr.  Holyoke  could 
not  remember  that  in  that  year  Gov.  Burnet,  finding 
it  impossible  in  Boston  to  obtain  an  approjiriation 
from  the  General  Court  for  his  salary,  called  a  session 
in  Salem,  where  he  found  the  members  still  intracta- 
ble and  unwilling  to  provide  supplies  for  a  "  royal 
Governor."  He  would  quite  naturally  have  been  one 
of  that  crowd  of  six  thousand  ].)eo|.ile  who  assembled 
on  Salem  Common  to  heiir  George  Wliitefield  preach, 
and  he  certainly  heard  much  of  the  heated  contro- 
versy which  began  at  that  time  and  coiuinuod  until 
the  Congregational  Church  of  N'^w  ICngland  was  di- 
vided, three-quarters  of  a  century  later.  Those  who 
sympathized  with  George  Whitefield  and  Jonathan 
Edwards  at  the  time  of  the  "  great  revival  "  then 
formed  one  party  ;  those  who  disapproved  of  their 
methods  and  doctrines  formed  another,  and  the  lineal 
descemiants  or  natural  inheritors  of  the  ideas  and 
moral  sympathies  of  these  two  parties  are  to-day  in 
Salem,  respectively  called  Orthodox  and  Unitarian 
Congregationalists.  George  Whitefield,  loved,  ad- 
mired and  praised  by  one  party,  was  by  the  other  dis- 
trusted and  condemned.  But  to  all  lie  was  an  object 
of  exceeding  interest  and  curiosity.  Holyoke  I'elt 
the  earthquake  shock  in  '55,  the  year  that  Lisbon 
went  down.  He  saw  Timothy  Pickering  as  a  boy  in 
the  streets  and  saw  the  children  growing  up  who  were 
to  march  with  him  to  Winter  Hill,  when  the  British 
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were  retreating  from  Lexington,  and  get  I'or  a  hard 
day's  march,  with  none  of  the  fighting  which  they 
went  for,  only  curses  because  they  did  not  get  there 
sooner  and  capture  the  whole  force.  He  nmst  have 
stood  at  the  Xorth  Bridge  when  Colonel  Leslie  march- 
ed that  way  and  w:is  met  by  the  "  proprietors  of  the 
North  Fields,"  who  assured  him  that  the  way  beyond 
the  bridge  was  not  the  "King's  Highway,"  which  he 
claimed  it  to  be,  but  a  private  way  where  passing  was 
"dangerous"  for  those  who  were  forbidden  by  the 
lawful  owners.  He  was  a  man  in  middle  life  when 
the  great  events  of  the  Revolution  were  coming  to 
pass.  He  might  have  seen  Lafayette  in  Salem  in 
1784,  and  Washington  in  1789,  and  may  have  owned 
one  of  the  numerous  beds  occupied  on  that  memora- 
ble occasion  by  the  "  Father  of  his  country.''  No 
doubt  he  stood  on  the  wharf  when  the  "Grand  Turk" 
sailed  on  her  famous  voyage  to  India  and  China,  and 
went  down  to  see  her  when  she  came  in,  the  lirst 
to  bring  a  cargo  direct  from  Canton  to  New  Eng- 
land. Some  writers  describe  those  days  as  provincial, 
dull  and  uninteresting  to  any  but  traders  and  sailors. 
But  the  man  must  have  been  curiously  made  who 
could  stand  in  the  distinguished  company  certain  to 
assemble  at  such  a  time  and  see  the  treasures  of  the 
oriental  world  begin  to  pour  into  that  little  old 
Puritan  town  and  not  have  sensations  which  would 
stir  his  blood  and  cause  his  nerves  to  tingle  as  scarce- 
ly anything  would  but  war.  These  men,  whose  ances- 
tors would  not  willingly  associate  with  Anabaptists, 
Episcopalians  or  Quakers,  were  now  ready  to  trade 
with  Catholics,  Buddhists,  Mohammedans,  Parsees, 
and  idolaters  of  everj^  hue  and  creed.  Trading  with 
them,  they  learned  to  respect  them,  and  son^etimes 
they  even  formed  life-long  friendships  with  men  of  the 
most  diverse  religious  opinions.  During  his  own  life- 
time Dr.  Holyoke  had  seen  revolutionary  changes  of 
manv  kind.^.  He  saw  ^the  little  provinces  become 
a  powerful  natioji.  He  saw  religion  cast  off  its 
gloom  and  severity,  while  in  social  life  austerity 
gave  place  to  animation  and  a  joyous  activity.  He 
saw  also  in  their  cradles,  or  |)laying  in  the  streets,  the 
boys  who  were  to  iiring  literary  renown  to  the  old 
town  when  lier  commercial  laurels  faded.  Perhaps 
the  boys  are  now  growing  up  who,  by  the  fame  of 
their  scientific  achievements,  will  take  up  the  succes- 
sion and  make  Salem  as  illustrious  in  science  as  she 
is  now  for  the.  fame  of  her  children, — Prescott  and 
Hawthorne. 

Of  the  liist  century  Timothy  Pickering  was  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  man  born  or  living  in  Salem 
after  1750.  He  was  conspicuous  for  the  force  and 
dignity  of  his  character,  for  his  many  attainments 
and  for  his  notable  public  services.  Born  in  1745,  and 
dying  in  182^5,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  "founders," 
graduate^l  at  Harvard  College,  in  his  later  years  an 
officer  of  tlie  First  Church,  a  Unitarian  before  Chan- 
ning  had  begun  to  preach,  his  life  was  almost  an  epit- 


ome of  Puritan  history  in  all  its  phases.  From  the 
time,  in  1774,  when  the  Colonial  Legislature  assem- 
bled in  Salem  and  took  measures  to  call  a  General 
Provincial  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  Pickering  was 
at  the  centre  of  events.  A  mere  catalogue  of  the 
offices  he  held  in  that-half  century  will  suggest  the 
many  services  he  rendered  and  his  eminent  fitness  for 
public  life.  lie  was  adjutant-general  and  quarter- 
master of  Washington's  army;  delegate  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  at  Philadelphia ;  Postmaster- 
General,  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  State  un- 
der Washington  and  Adams;  United  States  Senator; 
Representative  in  Congress  ;  and  president  of  the 
Essex  Agricultural  Society.  But,  eminent  as  he  was, 
he  was  but  one  in  a  group  of  professional  and  busi- 
ness men  of  rare  ability  and  great  attainments.  Many 
of  the  educated  people  of  that  time,  as  in  the  next 
generation,  were  familiar,  not  only  with  public 
affairs  in  their  own  country,  Init  also  were  at  home  in 
foreign  lands,  and  had  much  of  the  culture  which  is 
gained  by  travel  after  the  usual  course  of  education 
is  finished.  They  were  not  provincial  in  any  narrow 
sense.  Those  merchants  who  hail  no  academic  train- 
ing acquired  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  world, 
which  gave  them  great  influence  as  advisers,  and  a 
large  number  of  them  were  eminent  outside  of  their 
counting-rooms.  Such  names  as  those  of  Benjamin 
Goodhue,  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  the  two  brothers  Jacob 
and  Benjamin  Crowninslueld,  Benjamin  Pick- 
man  and  William  Gray  suggest  to  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  the  country  the  great  ser- 
vices rendered  by  merchants  in  the  early  days  of  the 
republic.  Goodhue  and  Silsbee  were  United  States 
Senators.  Gne  of  the  Crowninshields  was  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  one  declined  the  same  position  some 
years  before.  Mr.  Pickinan  was  Representative  in 
Congress  after  holding  many  posts  of  honor  in  ilassa- 
chusetts,  as  did  the  other  merchants  named.  Nathan 
Reed  was  well  known,  not  only  as  member  of  Con- 
gress, but  as  jurist  and  inventor.  He  made  a  steam- 
boat with  paddle-wheels  as  early  as  1789.  B.  Lynde 
Glivcr  was  a  learned  and  famous  physician  of  that 
time,  being  well  versed  in  such  knowledge  as  was 
then  current  in  scientific  circles,  and  an  authority  in 
optics.  Nathaniel  Bowditch  everybody  has  heard  of 
who  ever  sinelled  salt-water.  He  was  famous  both 
on  sea  and  shore.  His  fame  was  so  extensive  and 
stable  that  even  his  contemporaries  who  used  his 
"Navigator"  and  worked  out  their  problems  b}'  use  of 
his  tables,  often  thought  of  him  as  being  as  ancient 
and  famous  as]  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  After  his  marine 
experience  was  over  he  lived  as  a  quiet  business  man 
in  Salem,  not  especially  conspicuous  in  a  place  and 
at  a  time  when  first-rate  attainments  and  achieve- 
ments were  exi^ected  of  many  men  in  many  modes 
of  action. 

As  merchants  at  that  time,  no  men  were  more  con- 
spicuous in  Salem,  or  elsewhere,  than  Elias  Haskctt 
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Derby,  Joseph  Peabody  and  William  Gray.  The 
story  of  the  commercial  fortunes  of  tlie  town  will  be 
told  elsewhere.  They  were  at  their  brightest  in  the 
period  between  the  two  wars  with  England  and  wore 
the  direct  result  and  continuation  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  exciting  episodes  in  the  varied  histo- 
ry of  Salem.  America  had  no  navy  when  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  began.  Exposed  along  all  her  line  of 
coast  to  a  descent  of  the  enemy,  but  one  defense  was 
possible.  Instant  submission  must  have  followed  had 
not  the  whole  merchant  service  of  every  kind  offered 
itself  with  ships  and  men  trained  to  enterprise  and 
eager  for  adventure.  It  was  to  Salem,  Beverly  and 
Marblehead  that  Washington  looked  at  once  for  an 
armed  fleet,  without  awaiting  the  slow  action  of  a 
loosely  organized  Congress  or  taxing  the  inadequate 
resources  of  scattered  and  half-a])iiointcd  ship-yards, 
and  these  old  sea-ports  did  not  fail  him  in  his  neces- 
sity. They  furnished,  roady-niaile,  the  (list  navy 
of  the  war.  Ship-building  of  every  kind  was 
pushed  with  all  speed.  Vessels  of  all  kind^s,  large 
and  small,  were  commissioned  to  sweep  the  seas  and 
make  lawful  prize  of  war  whatever  could  be  captured 
belonging  to  the  enemy.  Salem  entered  into  this 
form  of  war  with  great  enthusiasm.  It  suited  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  her  boys.  Jonathan  Ilaiaden 
was  a  sea-dog  of  the  a]>proved  pattern.  Bold,  ])erse- 
vering  and  indomitable,  he  made  himself  a  terror  to 
the  enemy,  and,  witli  others  of  like  temper  and 
spirit,  soon  made  Salem  a  magazine  of  su^Jjilies  of 
every  kind,  taken  from  the  merchantmen  of  Great 
Britain.  At  one  time  a  famine  was  averted  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  a  prize  laden  with  flour  and  dry 
goods.  More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  privateers 
sailed  from  this  port  during  the  Revolution.  The 
extraordinary  activity  of  the  marine  forces  of  the 
town  left  few  to  take  i)art  in  the  war  on  land,  although 
when  Colonel  Pickering  marched  after  a  drum 
through  the  aisles  of  the  First  Church,  calling  for 
volunteers,  the  full  quota  of  the  town  fell  in  behind 
him  and  followed  him  into  the  street.  Privateering 
had  all  the  cluirm  "f  piracy  without  its  crime  and 
outlawry.  It  furnished  adventure  to  match  the  de- 
sires of  the  most  inflamed  youthful  imagination.  The 
town  wa.s  full  of  well-educated  young  fellows  who 
were  eager  for  excitement.  The  people  were  of  a 
homogeneous  breed,  mostly  the  descendants  of  the 
Engli.sh  yeomanry.  Every  one  knew  his  neighbor, 
and  each  one  had  a  reputation  to  make  or  to  main- 
tain. Every  sailor  boy  expected  some  day  to  be  ad- 
miral of  a  fleet  or  master  of  a  vessel  at  least.  All 
^s■ere  intelligent,  and  sailed  with  a  purpose. '  There- 
suit  was  the  training  of  a  merchant  marine  of  unex- 
ampled intelligence,  enterprise  and  experience.  When 
the  war  wa.s  over  it  was  ea.sy  to  see  that  the  little  town 
of  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants  wa.s  swarming 
with  sailors  and  privateersmen,  rough,  boisterous,  im- 
patient of  the  plodding  ways  of  business,  spoiled  for 


anything  but  a  life  of  adventure.  With  the  harbor 
crowded  with  swift-sailing  vessels  and  the  streets 
filled  with  idle  sailors,  with  ship-owners  not  averse  to 
the  lil'e  of  enterprise  and  a(l\'enliire  made  faniiliur  by 
war,  all  the  Conditions  were  prepared  for  the  sudden 
enlargement  of  the  mercantile  resources  of  the  town 
which  followed.  Many  volumes  would  be  required 
to  hold  the  record  of  the  times,,  the  adventures  in 
foreign  lands,  the  hunt  for  new  markets,  the  unex- 
pected discovery  of  obscure  corners  of  the  world, 
where  salable  products  of  the  earth,  rare  in  Europe 
and  America,  were  common,  and  to  the  natives  of  lit- 
tle value,  the  conflicts  with  natives  often  murderous 
in  disposition  and  cannibals  to  boot,  the  rivalries  of 
fellow  merchants,  and  the  dangers  from  foreign  na- 
tions, both  on  sea  and  shore.  These,  often  told  in 
part,  familiar  to  many,  have  as  yet  never  been  pre- 
sented to  the  ]niblic  in  the  I'uUness  which  the  great 
interest  of  the  subject  would  justify. 

In  this  place  it  is  possible  only  to  call  attention  to 
the  features  of  society  at  that  time  which  are  often 
overlooked,  the  dash  and  excitement  of  the  common 
life  and  the  brilliant  cosmopolitanism  of  the  rich,  en- 
terprising and  educated  men  who  conducted  these  en- 
terjirisea.  The  sudden  quiet  which  I'cll  U[)on  the 
town  when  the  foreign  commerce  departed,  the  grave 
demeanor  of  the  elders,  who,  their  business  being 
done,  and  their  sons  having  gone  lo  condLict  other 
enterprises,  quietly  settled  down  to  tlie  enjo\  nu'nt  of 
wealth  and  leisure,  have  given  the  inipi'cssion  that  it 
was  always  so  in  Salem.  When  those  who  are  in  mid- 
dle life  now  came  upon  the  stage  the  I'lay  was  over, 
the  curtain  was  falling  and  the  lights  were  going  out. 
But  when  everything  was  fresh  and  all  enterprises  in 
full  operation,  when  the  store-houses  were  full,  the 
wharves  scenes  of  busy  activity,  and  the  young  men 
of  the  town  were  coming  and  going  on  their  travels 
and  voyages,  there  was  nothing  dull  or  sluggish  in 
the  movements  of  society.  Youth  was  predominant 
and  hopefulness  characteristic  of  the  times.  The  un- 
exampled opjiortunities  lor  young  men  drew  them 
from  all  the  neighborhood,  and  in  those  days  the  in- 
crease of  population  was  largely  of^this  class.  An 
impression  of  gravity  and  severity  is  given  by  pic- 
tures of  the  men  and  women  of  that  time,  who,  in 
dress  and  manner,  seem  ancient  and  stiff.  At  that 
time  it  was  customary  to  mark  distinction  of  age  and 
standing  by  the  fashion  of  the  garments.  Old  men 
did  not  affect  the  sprightliness  of  youth  either  in  gait 
or  garment.  In  middle  life  one's  coat  was  a  little 
longer,  his  waistcoat  a  little  more  voluminous,  his 
shoe  buckles  a  little  broader,  and  there  was  an  air  of 
repose  and  a  suggestion  of  solidity  which  was  regard- 
ed as  not  inappropriate  to  one  who  miglit  be  supposed 
to  have  done  something  and  had  jtassed  the  need  of 
hurrying  overmuch.  It  was  a  gravity  not  altogether 
without  the  compensations  and  fjuiet  cheerlulness 
which  come  with  well-filled  i)ockets,  and  a  heavy 
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balance  .it  tlie  bank.  Tlie  young  men  as  they  pros- 
pered were  not  averse  to  a  little  of  the  dignity  which 
began  to  indicate  that  they  were  men  of  weight.  ^Vll 
social  distinctions  were  still  marked  by  etiquette  and 
dress  in  a  way  now  quite  unkiiowu.  t-Until  just  be- 
fore the  Revolution  names  of  students  were  printed 
in  the  cat.alogue  of  Harvard  College  in  the  order  of 
the  social  rank  of  their  parents.  Something  is  to  be 
said  for  customs  which  mark  off  society  into  classes 
according  to  age  and  merit,  and  make  it  easier  to 
grow  old  and  more  desirable  to  succeed  in  lawful  en- 
terprises, because  of  the  increased  respect  paid  to  the 
aged  and  the  honorable.  Old  age  in  some  ways  began 
earlier  than  now.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  what 
an  extension  of  the  working  capacity  of  the  race  has 
followed  the  great  improvement  of  optical  instru- 
ments since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Timothy 
Pickering  was  near-sighted  and  wore  glasses.  A  sol- 
dier has  left  on  record  the  emotions  with  which  he 
saw  him  ride  along  a  line  of  camp-fires  in  the  even- 
ing, his  eyes  blazing  at  intervals  like  balls  of  fire. 
He  had  never  seen  such  a  sight  before.  Many  near- 
sighted people,  having  no  glasses,  were  accounted 
queer,  because  they  could  not  join  with  others  in 
sports  or  many  occupations,  and  the  middle-aged, 
who  were  not  rich  enough  or  enlcrjjrising  enough  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  costly  and  ugly  specta- 
cles then  made,  were  early  victims  of  old  age  and 
were  laid  on  the  shelf  prematurely  because  they  could 
not  see. 

The  intellectual  excitements  of  the  last  part  of  the 
eighteenth  centurj'  were  many  and  strong.  Inter- 
course with  the  whole  world  brought  freight  of  many 
kinds  besides  that  which  paid  duty  at  the  custom- 
house. Puritanism  had  lost  its  hold  u[>on  the  lead- 
ing classes  and  English  Unitarianism  wa.s  coming  in 
to  make  Salem  a  "  i)eculiar  place."  But  this,  though 
influential,  wa-s  as  yet  a  silent  force,  working  persua- 
sively, but  not  noisily.  French  Democracy,  working 
in  some  ways  to  the  same  end,  w.'is  a  disturbing  force 
of  which  more  account  was  taken.  France  hud  been 
tlie  friend  of  America  in  her  well-nigh  hopeless  strug- 
gle. Lafayette  was  loved  there  next  to  Washington, 
and  it  was  natural  that  French  ideas  should  bo  popu- 
lar. But  in  the  admixture  of  French  ideas  with  Pur- 
itanism it  is  ea.sy  to  see  there  were  difficultie-s  not 
easily  overcome.  "  Infidelity  "  was  a  word  of  ominous 
meaning,  and  the  atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution 
made  it  hard  to  keep  one's  balance  when  attempting 
to  take  from  the  French  philosophers  the  good  there 
undoubtedly  was  in  their  theories,  and  to  avoid  the 
evil  which  was  only  too  apparent.  Dr.  -Rentley  was 
a  Democrat  and  a  sturdy  lighter.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  avow  his  liberal  opinions  as  to  church  and 
Btate  and.  to  take  the  consequences,  and  the  conse- 
quences  were  sometimes  unplea.sant.  He  stood  almost 
alone  because  of  his  opinions,  a  Roger  Williams  of 
latc-r  dale,  not  doomed  to  banishment  because  the 


times  had  changed.  Even  so  early  as  1787  he  was  a 
leader  in  the  ways  which  were  by  many  accounted 
destructive.  The  story  of  the  theological  contests  of 
the  time  belong  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Salem, 
and  will  be  told  in  its  proper  place.  But  the  struggle 
was  not  wholly,  ])crhaps  not  at  this  time  mainly,  the- 
ological. The  questions  in  dispute  were  by  all  par- 
ties supposed  to  relate  to  the  very  foundations  of 
social  institutions  and  civil  government.  The  new 
world  of  modern  life  was  in  process  of  discovery.  New 
ideas  were  pouring  into  minds  both  trained  and  un- 
trained in  a  tumultuous  profusion  which  was  bewil- 
dering. Everybody  knew  that  the  old  familiar  forms 
into  which  society  had  been  shaped  by  Puritanism 
were  shifting  and  changing.  To  some  the  changes 
were  welcome;  to  some  they  were  alarming.  Few 
were  indilTereut  to  them,  and  no  one  knew  what  woukl 
come  next,  nor  exactly  what  was  desirable.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Puritans,  then  as  now,  were  conser- 
vative in  action  and  slow  to  change  the  outward  habit 
of  their  lives.  The  intellectual  tumult,  however,  was 
none  the  less  because  veiled  by  the  decent  garb  and 
weighty  manners  of  the  "respectable  citizen."  The 
peculiarities  of  Salem  life  cannot  be  understood  by 
those  who  do  not  take  into  account  the  stress  and 
tension  of  the  minds  of  the  men  and  women  of  tho>e 
days,  and  the  great  activity  of  intellectual  faculties 
exercised  on  numerous  questions  which  had  no  rela- 
tion to  business  and  no  concern  with  the  traditional 
religious  beliefs.  It  is  not  possible  to  account  for  the 
outburst  of  literary  expression  in  the  generation  fol- 
lowing this  on  the  supposition  that  the  best  society  of 
the  last  days  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  "  jjurse- 
proud  "  aristocracy,  of  which  the  most  consjiicuous 
members  were  those  who,  by  patient  and  unscrupulous 
dealings  in  New  England  rum,  negroes,  tobacco  ami 
salt  codlish,  bad  aniassed  wealth  and  were  enjoying  it 
in  an  atmosphere  of  dignified  and  exclusive  dullness. 
The  evil  and  the  stupid  elements  of  a  commercial 
town  were  there,  and  no  doubt  in  their  full  propor- 
tion. But  there  was  that  other  something,  the  intel- 
lectual iinrt.'st  and  vdicclcss  activity  which  (.-ame  to 
ex[)rcssion  a  little  later  in  sons  and  daughters  trained 
to  think,  accustomed  from  chih^hood  to  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  masters  of  thought  and  literature, 
and  able  themselves  to  contribute  to  the  world's  slowlj' 
accumulating  treasure  of  immortal  books.  The  liter- 
ature of  a  generation  springs  out  of  nothing  but  a 
previous  generation  prepared  to  nourish  thoughtful 
sons  and  daughters.  In  the  generation  to  come  upon 
the  stage  as  the  great  merchants  pass  away  we  shall 
see  how  the  brilliant  literary  history  of  Salem  was 
prepared  for  in  these  busy  and  laborious  days  after 
the  Revolution.  There  was,  in  general  society,  at 
that  time  great  formality  and  exclusiveness,  due  in 
part  to  the  perilous  strength  of  thf)Ught,  out  of  which 
may  come  new  dispensations  of  peace,  or,  with  un  favi  r- 
able  conditions,  contentions  and  disaster.    Many  of 
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the  more  "aristocratic fiimilics  had  maintained  their 
loyalty  to  the  royal  government,  and  were  perhaps  all 
the  more  attached  to  their  King  because  at  a  distance 
from  their '"'old  home"  they  idealized  hini.  Tliey 
had  found  Salem  too  hot  for  "tories,'"  and  at  tlic  be- 
ginning of  the  war  had  gone  to  England  or  the  Brit- 
ish provinces.  Among  the  "  patriots  '"  wlio  remained 
the  lines  were  strictly  drawn  between  Federalists  on 
the  one  side  and  Republicans  on  the  other.  The 
principles  which  were  approved  on  either  side  were 
illustrated  in  many  ways,  and  social  life  took  its  tone 
largely  from  the  color  of  the  political  party  to  wliich 
a  family  belonged.  The  one  would  give  society  some- 
thing of  the  stateiiness  of  aristocratic  society  abroad, 
while  the  other  would  abandon  rll  formal  etiquette 
and  return  to  the  unconventional  ways  "  of  nature." 
To  the  Fe.'leralist,  Thomas  Jefferson  riding  unattended 
on  horseback  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as  Presidetit  of 
the  United  States  was  simply  demeaning  himself  and 
degrading  his  oflice.  To  the  Reiniblicans  he  seemed 
to  be  setting  an  example  of  glorious  republican  sim- 
plicity. The  two  social  ideals  created  social  dSsti ac- 
tions and  produced  rivalries  which  seem  now  incredi- 
ble and  foolish.  But  we  must  remember  that  nothing 
is  of  small  value  when  it  illustrates  a  principle,  and 
that  by  outward  signs  a  community  is  educated  to 
loyalty  or  dislike  for  a  theory  of  social  order  upon 
which  the  safety  or  jirosperity  of  all  may  depend- 
The  men  of  these  times  were  at  the  head  of  the 
streams  out  of  which  were  flowing  the  main  currents 
of  the  national  life.  They  knew  it  and  they  felt  their 
responsibility. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Salem 
was  still  a  small  town.  The  century  was  well  on  its 
way  before  fifteen  thousand  people  gathered  there. 
But  it  was  the  home  of  a  vigorous  race, — the  product 
and  flowering  of  the  Puritan  stock,  enriched  by  cul- 
ture, made  wise  by  many  experiences  of  adversity 
and  polished  by  travel  and  a  wide  experience  with 
men  of  many  creeds  and  custo)ns.  In  a  letter  written 
at  the  time,  Haskett  Derby  is  described  as  "a  fine, 
majettic-luoking  num."  "  He  says  little,  yet  docs  not 
apjiear  absent ;  has  traveled  much,  ami  in  his  man- 
ners has  an  ejisy,  una.ssiiming  politeness  that  is  not 
the  acquirement  of  a  day."  Such  a  description  may 
be  taken  as  almost  typical  of  the  society  of  that  time 
in  its  best  aspects.  There  was  no  doubt  pride,  pre- 
tension and  folly,  such  as  always  come  and  go  with 
rapid  changes  of  fortune.  There  was  no  doubt  a  class 
whose  arrogance  was  .not  justified  by  any  service  ren- 
dered to  the  public  by  themselves  or  their  ancestors. 
Others  were  unworthy  heirs  of  great  names,  an^  unfit 
casitodians  of  family  renown.  There  were  the  purse- 
proud  who  were  ignorant,  and  the  exclusive  who,  in 
order  to  be  so,  were  obliged  to  forget  their  ancestry 
and  exclude  their  kindred.  But  after  making  all  the 
allowances  which  could  be  suggested  by  envy,  by  the 
ill-natured  rivalry  of  other  towns,  or  by  jealous  rivals 


at  home,  granting  all  that  reason  and  the  democratic 
sentiment  of  America  claims  for  the  rank  and  file  of 
citizenship,  still  it  ren^ains  true,  and  after  making  nil 
deductions,  fair  and  unfair,  only  the  more  conspicu- 
ously true,  thiii  in  those  days  the  little  town  of  Salem 
was  the  home  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  intellect,  cul- 
ture and  high-bred  character  ;  that  it  was  not  merely 
the  dwelling-place  of  traders  and  speculators,  but  was 
an  exceptional  centre  of  attraction  for  a  large  number 
of  men  of  comprehensive  ideas,  broad  culture  and  a 
certain  largeness  of  life  not  common  then  or  now.  In 
the  chapters  which  follow  on  commerce  and  on  litera- 
ture the  story  of  the  achievements  of  the  men  of  Salem 
will  show  in  what  ways  the  energy  which  had  been 
stored  up  and  the  knowledge  which  had  been  accum- 
ulating were  put  to  use  both  in  enriching  the  world 
and  making  it  wiser, — two  processes  not  always  carried 
on  together.    Aside  from  this  history  of  activity  on 
the  sea  and  the  gathering  up  of  literary  power  there 
is  little  to  tell  of  these  times  before  the  War  of  1812. 
What  there  is  to  be  noted  shows  that  a  settled  pros- 
perity has  begun.  The  I'ommon  is  laid  out,  two  banks 
are  incorporated,  the  turnpike  was  opened,  making 
rapid  travel  possible,  two  new  banks  were  incorpo- 
rated, two  military  companies  held  their  first  parade, 
a  ship  came  in  from  a  voyage  round  the  world  and 
another  made  the  first  voyage  for  trade  at  the  Fiji 
Islands,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  born,  the  Athe- 
nicum  was  incorporated,  and  Messrs.  Judson,  Newell, 
Nott,  Hall  and  Rice  were,  in  the  Tabernacle  Church, 
consecrated  the  first  missionaries  to  India.    This  lat- 
ter event,  to  many  the  most  notable  of  the  century, 
was  one  of  the  remarkable  modern  illustrations  of  the 
earnestness  of  the  Puritan  spirit  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  it  was  a  direct  result  of  the  meeting  of  two  phases 
of  the  Puritan  character.    The  spirit  of  enterjirise 
opened  the  heathen  world  to  commerce  and  the  pious 
zeal  of  the  church  which  had  maintained  the  Puri- 
tan creed  sent  the  gosj)el  to  com])lete  the  work  of  civ- 
ilization.   The   two  j)urposcs  which  united  at  the 
founding  of  Salem  made  the  third  century  of  its  life 
illustrious  with  the  double  triumi)hs  of  commerce  and 
religion.    The  record  of  the  Christian  missionaries 
of  New  England  shines  with  all  the  traits  of  heroism. 
In  all  the  years  which  have  followed  since  the  sailing 
of  the  first  missionaries  in  tlie  brig  "Caravan"  in  1812, 
the  Orthodox  people  of  Salem  have  retained  their  in- 
terest in  their  work,  and  have  been  able  with  both 
money  and  advice  to  assist  in  generous  measure. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  large 
amount  of  liberal  "leaven  "  in  the  ecclesiastical  life 
of  Salem  was  the  result  of  any  easy-going  optimism 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  or  that  the  changes  which 
have  passed  over  the  Puritan  spirit  indicate  any 
wholesale  lapse  of  the  people  from  the  standards  of 
their  fathers.  The  change  was  the  result  of  a  battle 
fiercely  but  fairly  fought,  and  it  has  left  all  parties  in 
possession  of  an  inheritance  directly  derived  from  tluir 
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forefathers.  The  strife  which  followed  the  division  of 
the  Congregational  hody  of  Salem  was  probably  the 
last  one  of  its  kind  in  Puritan  history,  and  it  would 
be  an  instructive  exhibition  if  one  could  juit  the  sym- 
bols of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  chronological  order, 
marking  the  two  liundred  years,  with  the  gallows  at 
one  end  and  a  "union  Thanksgiving  service  "  at  the 
other.  Tolerance  in  all  matters  of  religion  has  become 
common-place  in  Salem.  Rut  all  parties  who  date 
their"  ecclesiastical  ancestry  from  the  beginning  are 
equally  proud  of  their  fathers  and  all  claim,  whatever 
their  modern  differences,  to  illustrate  in  important 
particulars  the  principles  of  the  founders.  Even  the 
Episcopalians  and  the  Quakers  now  live  in  peace 
w  ith  the  descendants  of  those  who  persecuted  them, 
and  claim  their  share  of  the  common  inheritance, 
while  not  a  few  of  the  children  of  the  persecutors 
have  accepted  the  tenets  of  the  men  and  women  who 
suffered  as  disturbers  of  the  peace  and  rebels  against 
the  church  of  God.  Of  no  portion  of  her  population 
is  Salem  more  proud  than  of  her  "  Friends."  It  is 
hard  for  her  to  forgive  herself  that  in  her  borders 
they  suffered  violence.  Their  love  of  peace  and  their 
zeal  for  human  liberty  have  conquered.  Left  to 
themselves,  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be  not 
disturbers,  but  kee[)ers  of  the  peace,  and  as  others 
adopt  their  rule  of  conduct  their  protest  dies  away 
and  they  are  no  longer  to  be  distinguished  from  their 
friendly  neighbors. 

The  founding  of  the  Andover  Theological  School 
and  the  oath  imposed  ui^on  its  prufessors,  with  its  list 
of  things  to  be  opjiosed,  are  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
historj'  of  Saleni,  and  show  some  of  the  influences  at 
work  in  shaping  her  religious  and  .social  life.  .John 
Morris,  of  Salem,  gave  ten  thousand  dollars  of  the 
original  endowment.  The  school  was  intended  to 
offset  the  "  latitudinarianism "  of  Harvard  College. 
The  heresies  mentioned  were  those  which  in  Salem 
were,  or  had  been,  regarded  with  more  or  less  sym- 
pathy and  toleration.  It  is  a  list  which  could  never 
have  been  made  in  a  western  town.  The  jirofessors 
were  sworn  to  ojtposition,  "not  only  to  Atheists  and 
iiilidels,  but  to  .Tews,  I'a[iists,  Mohammedans,  Arians, 
Pelagians,  Antinomians,  Armiiiians,  Sociiiians,  Sabel- 
lians.  Unitarians  and  Universalists."  Now  every  one 
of  these  words  stood  for  that  which  had  been  a  be- 
lief held  by  men  of  Salem  or  their  friends  and  busi- 
ness correspondents  at  some  time  in  their  troubled 
historj-. 

The  war  with  England  in  1812  was  a  disaster  to 
Salem  which  her  merchants  dreaded  and  would  have 
avoided.  Their  ships  were  abroad  on  a,ll  seas,  and 
they  protested  against  tlie  peril  and  loss  which  they 
saw  to  be  inevitable.  I5ut  the  war  being  declared, 
they  turned  their  attention  with  characteristic  vigor 
to  the  prosecution  of  it  to  a  victorious  conclusion. 
A-s  in  the  Revolution,  an  efficient  navy  being  wanted 
and  not  being  available,  an  extemporaneous  nary  was 


s[)eedily  organized,  and,  as  usual,  the  privateering 
fleet  of  Salem  was  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  her 
small  population.  Shii)s  and  seamen  were  abundant, 
and  the  boys  were  natural  sailors  and  sea-fighters. 
Of  the  enemy  much  spoil  was  taken  and  many  prison- 
ers. But  of  the  forty  privateers,  twenty-six  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British,  and  tlicir  crews  lay  in  prison 
at  Barbadocs  and  elsewhere.  Dartmoor  was  filled 
with  them,  and  until  within  a  few  years  the  survivors 
of  captivity  in  that  gloomy  ])Iace  recited  the  stories  of 
their  sull'erings  and  release  to  admiring  listeners. 

As  commerce  culminated  and  passed  away,  the  in- 
tellectual vigor  which  had  been  evolved  or  educated  by 
its  enterprise  and  wide  exjjerience  of  the  world  began 
to  manifest  itself  in  other  ways.  The  life  of  ]irofes- 
sional  men  in  the  town  was  attractive  and  their  work 
lucrative,  according  to  the  modest  standard  of  the 
time.  Ministers,  lawyers  and  doctors,  of  learning  and 

!  ability  abounded.  Scholars  were  numerous  and  well 
equipi)ed.  The  men  of  native  mental  power,  who  had 
not  been  highly  educated,  sent  their  boys  to  Harvard 
College,  and  young  men  of  wealth,  education  and  the 
habit  of  foreign  travel  were  in  many  families  where 
culture  was  accounted  at  least  as  good  as  wealth.  At 
that  time  all  classes  lived  the  year  round  in  Salem. 
They  might  have  outlying  farms,  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  traveling  much  abroad,  but  the  principal  in- 
terests of  the  rich  and  educated  families  were  at 
home.  The  influence  of  this  concentration  of  in- 
terest, and  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  domestic 
life  in  one  place  was  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  whole  community.  Men  of  exceptional  gifts  were 
not  isolated  frf)m  their  townsmen.  Those  who  were 
conspicuous  for  their  wisdom  were  held  in  honor  at 
liome,  and  served  the  community  like  other  citizens. 
For  illustration  every  institution  of  the  town  might 
furnish  an  example, — Timothy  Pickering  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  ;  Nathaniel 
Bowditch  was  president  of  the  Essex  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company  ;  Daniel  A.  ^\'hite  was  jiresident 
of  the  Athemeum  and  of  the  Essex  Institute;  Lever- 
ett  Saltonstidl  held  siiiiihir  offices  ;  Colonel  Francis 
I'eabody  founded  the  Lyceum;  a.nd  in  the  school 
commit  tee  for  1821  we  find  the  names  of  Tim.  Picker- 
ing, Joseph  Story,  Nat.  Silsbee,  Gid.  Barstow,  Lever- 
ett  Saltonstall,  John  Pickering  and  others.  In  the 
list  we  have  one  who  had  been  a  cabinet  officer  under 
two  Presidents,  a  member  of  Congress,  an  United 
States  Senator,  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  "j^'ith 
others  almost  equally  eminent,  together  with  two 
physicians  of  fine  attainments,  and  business  men  of 
prominence.  Not  one  of  the  whole  list  is  insignifi- 
cant. John  Pickering  made  the  first  Greek  lexicon 
with  definitions  in  English,  and  not  Latin,  while 
among  the  teachers  with  whom  the  committee  had  to 

I  deal  with  then  or  a  little  later  were  such  men  as  the 
author  of  "  Worcester's  Dictionary  "  and  Henry  K. 
Oliver.   Rufus  Choate  was  practicing  law  ;  Natlianiel 
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Hawthorne  was  just  going  to  college  at  Brunswick; 
the  sculptor  and  poet,  W.  W.  Story,  was  not  quite  old 
enough  to  enter  school ;  Jones  Very,  the  poet,  was  a 
shy  and  modest  lad  of  eight  years;  Samuel  Johnson, 
the  eminent  historian  of  the  "Oriental  Religions," 
w:is  getting  the  first  impressions  of  th.e  East  which 
were  to  turn  his  attention  to  its  literature,  and  make 
him  the  first  American  seliolar  in  that  dejiartment  of 
learning;  and  many  boys  were  fitting  themselves  in 
the  public  schools  to  become  what  they  have  been 
ever  since — most  important  factors  in  the  evolution  of 
American  society.  Education  was  a  ''hobby''  at 
this  time,  and  money  was  at  rapid  rate  being  turned 
into  brains  and  brain  culture.  Between  1815  and 
1S32  seventy-nine  Sal-m  boys  were  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  alone.  In  182S  seventeen  boys  entered 
Harvard  College,  and  seven  the  same  year  went  to 
other  colleges.  In  those  days  young  men,  their 
travels  being  over,  returned  to  live  at  home,  and  a 
proportion  of  the  men  to  be  met  on  Essex  Street, 
unusually  large  for  a  town  of  its  size,  were  college 
bred.  The  intense  mental  energy  directed  by  the 
fathers  into  the  channels  of  commerce  could  not  be 
limited  to  them,  and  their  sous,  iuheriting  their 
abilit}'  with  a  wider  range  of  experience  and  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  books,  became  lawyers, 
judges,  theologians,  physicians,  men  of  science  and 
men  of  letters,  and  exponents  in  all  New  England 
and  the  Northern  States  of  the  intellectual  and 
"gentle"  life.'"  It  was  a  period  of  wonderful  intel- 
lectual stimulus  and  fertility.  Within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles  from  the  custom-house,  from  which  the 
"Scarlet  Letter"  was  dated,  the  stock  being  homo- 
geneous and  the  conditions  similar,  there  were  pro- 
duced in  the  early  part  of  the  century  in  Boston, 
Cambridge,  Salem  and  other  towns,  Story,  the  two 
Danas,  Sparks,  Everett,  Ticknor,  Prescott,  Norton, 
Kipley,  Emerson,  Parker,  Hawthorne,  Rantoui, 
Holme-s,  Whittier,  Motley,  Lowell  and  many  another 
of  equal  or  lesser  light,  and  they  drew  into  their  fel- 
lowship such  men  asChanning,  Bancroft,  Longfellow, 
Agassiz,  Chouto  and  Webster.  The  common  family 
life  out  of  which  they  came  w;ls,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
common  life  of  an  ordinary  social  circle  in  Salem. 
Henry  R.  Cleveland,  son  of  a  ship-master,  was  one  of 
the  "five  of  clubs,"  and  brought  his  companions, 
Sumner,  Longfellow,  Ilillard  and  Felton,  to  enjoy 
the  gay  and  witty  society  to  be  found  about  his  home. 
Many  a  visitor  from  Cambridge  and  Bo-<ton  sought 
the  company  of  the  accomplished  men  and  beautiful 
women  who  constituted  a  genuine  "society,"  and 
many  of  the  daughters  of  Salem  were  taken  away  to 
grace  tlie  homes  of  other  cities. 

Certain  writers  have  much  to  say  about  the  "  pro- 
vincialism "'  of  Salem  in  the  first  half  of  this  century. 
It  is  not  ncce?>.sary  to  deny  any  charge  they  may 
make,  for  no  doubt  it  was  provincial.  But  it  was  less 
KO  than  any  sea-port  town  of  England  at  the  sairre 


time,  and  was  behind  few  English  towns  in  the 
knowledge  the  people  had  of  English  literature  of  the 
better  sort.  Dr.  Kirwan's  philosophical  library,  made 
a  prize  of  war  in  the  Irish  Channel,  became  the  basis 
of  the  present  AtlRMia-mn  Library,  a  rare  collection 
of  good  books  both  new  and  old.  But  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  was  in  that  library  no  book  so  abstruse,  so 
philosophical,  or  ])rinted  in  language  so  uncommon 
as  to  be  unfit  for  the  use  of  numerous  men  and  women 
in  Salem.  Rummage  the  closets  of  any  old  ganilirel- 
roofed  house  to-day,  and  along  with  crackle-ware  tea- 
pots and  old  silver  porringers  you  w^ill  find  some  rare 
volume  of  "Seneca,"  the  "Spectator,"  the  "Dial," 
the  common  reading  of  Hawthorne  and  his  pl.ayniates 
of  seventy  years  ago  or  later. 

Salem  became  a  city  about  the  time  when  its  most 
famous  days  were  over.  With  the  transference  of  its 
trade  to  the  larger  cities  and  more  accessible  markets 
its  local  prominence  was  greatly  reduced.  Tlie  build- 
ing of  railroads  and  the  multiplication  of  modern  in- 
ventions reduced,  instead  of  increasing,  its  relative 
importance.  Great  efforts  were  made,  and  hopes 
were  entertained,  that  the  port  of  Salem  might  again 
become  the  centre  of  a  great  inland  trade.  Stephen 
C.  Phillips  lost  his  life  in  a  burning  steamer  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  while  making  an  effort  to  open 
new  provinces  to  the  enterprise  of  Salem.  His 
sons  were  prominent  in  the  movement  wliich  resulted 
in  the  provision  made  by  the  city  for  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water.  When  the  city  charter  was 
procured,  most  of  the  wealth  won  by  enterprise  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  was  still  held  by  citizens  at 
home,  or  so  invested  as  to  swell  the  general  resources 
of  the  city.  But  the  inviting  fields  for  enterprise 
opened  in  the  Western  States  have  caused  the  trans- 
ference of  a  large  part  of  it  to  other  places,  and  with 
it  have  gone  many  of  those  who  have  inherited  it. 
Some  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  Eastern  States  and  in  Europe.  The  sons 
of  Salem  are  officers  of  many  western  railways,  and 
the  money  won  in  oriental  tradi;  now  facilitates  the 
transport  of  the  grain  which  feeds  the  millions  of 
Europe. 

The  old  Salem  is  gone.  The  men,  the  commerce, 
the  Puritan  spirit,  the  high-bred  courtesy,  the  stately 
ways,  the  great  men  and  women  with  strong  local  at- 
tachments,— these  are  gone.  Nothing  remains  of  the 
most  stirring  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  town  but  names, 
I)laces,  and  a  decreasing  number  of  the  families  who 
trace  their  ancestry  back  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  Salem. 

A  new  Salem  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old.  A 
city  stands  where  the  old  town  won  its  renown, — a 
city  with  railroads,  horse-cars,  electric  lights  and  cot- 
ton-mills, and  a  large  foreign  j)opulation.  The  man- 
sions built  by  merchants  of  kyiiglish  descent  and  train- 
ing are  inhabited  by  operatives  in  the  mills  or  labor- 
ers, who  have  no  interest  in  the  old  ways  or  the 
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former  inhabitants.  The  Irish  brogue  and  the 
French  language  are  heard  now  where  pure  English 
was  once  the  rule.  The  old  wharves  are  rotting  ;  the 
ancient  warehouses  are  silently  falling  to  decay,  and 
the  beautiful  shores  of  streams  and  harbors,  which 
once  delighted  the  eyes  of  their  owners,  are  becoming 
an  offense  to  the  poor  who  dwell  along  their  borders. 
The  custom-house,  always  too  large  for  any  reason- 
able expectations  of  prosperity,  is  much  too  vast  for 
the  diminishing  commerce  in  dutiable  goods.  The 
old  Salem  is  dead  and  gone.  Most  of  it  does  not  even 
exist  as  a  relic  of  a  fist-fading  antiquity. 

But  a  new  Salem  is  rising.  The  points  of  activity 
and  interest  are  no  longer  on  her  shores,  which,  for 
the  present,  are  abandoned  to  chance  and  fate  until, 
with  renewed  life  and  a  more  abundant  leisure,  meas- 
ures shall  be  taken  to  make  them  once  more  as 
beautiful  and  attractive  as  they  were  when  "  Lover's 
Lanes  "  and  clean  beaches  were  the  resorts  of  the 
youth.  The  centres  of  life  and  business  activity  are 
DOW  within  the  town,  along  that  highway  which, 
once  a  lane  and  then  a  street,  took  its  curves  from 
the  line  of  the  shores  where  the  merchants  lived  and 
business  was  done.  Two  hundred  years  ago  what  is 
DOW  Essex  Street  was  a  shady  lane,  where  the  goats 
and  swine  and  cattle  passed  on  their  way  to  and  from 
their  pastures,  and  where,  in  the  dewy  freshness  of  a 
summer  morning,  the  horns  of  the  herdsmen  sum- 
moned their  flocks  and  herds,  to  be  driven  away  to 
fields  now  inhabited  by  prosperous  citizens.  The 
shores  are  now  deserted  by  commerce,  and  the  shaded 
lanes  of  the  old  time  are  now  the  paved  and  lighted 
highways  through  which  begins  to  move,  with  in- 
creasing energy,  the  business  which  is  to  repair  and 
rebuild  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  city.  Home  indus- 
tries, domestic  commerce,  manufactures,  science, 
literature,  music,  art  and  education  are  now  restoring 
the  vanishing  wealth,  renewing  the  ancient  renown, 
and  making  the  city  a  centre  of  enterprises  which  are 
already  enriching  the  national  life. 

Since  the  nineteenth  century  began  there  have 
been  three  distinct  periods  in  the  progress  of  the  city. 
First,  there  was  the  commercial  and  intellectual 
energy  of  the  first  thirty  years.  They  were  supposed 
to  be  without  limit.  But  they  were  appropriated  by 
the  larger  life  of  New  England.  Then  came  the 
elowly  diminishing  prosperity  of  the  thirty  years  be- 
fore the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  in  which,  in  spite  of 
costly  endeavors  to  prevent  it,  the  city  lost  its  an- 
cient importance  a.s  a  centre  of  busine-is.  The  war 
ended  the  career  of  "  Old  Salem,"  and  the  new  Salem 
began  to  be.  The  city  lives  no  longer  on  its  mem- 
ories alone,  and  is  not  distinguished  solely  for  its  an- 
tiquity. Business  activity  and  scientific  enterprise 
are  rapidly  preparing  the  conditions  for  a  new  career 
of  progress.  On  new  lines.  The  history  of  Old  Salem 
ia  closed  ;  but  in  the  new  city,  which  is  rising  on  its 
ancient  foundations,  its  memories  will  be  cherished, 
its  annals  will  be  preserved  with  care  and  enriched 
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with  fresh  discovery.  The  historic  places  where  the 
good  and  evil  passions  of  men  were  displayed  in  con- 
flict, and  where  great  virtues  made  the  contest  illus- 
trious, will  be  visited,  as  the  years  pass,  by  an  increas- 
ing number  of  pilgrims  from  all  the  newer  parts  of 
the  country.  The  ideals  of  character  wliich  were  the 
Puritan's  finest  contribution  to  the  resources  of  mod- 
ern civilization,  honored  and  revered  on  the  spot 
which  gave  them  birth,  will  be  constant  sources  of 
virtue  and  intelligence. 

The  people  of  Salem  are  proud  of  theirancestry  and 
history,  and  a  diligent  band  of  local  antiquarians  is 
working  out  the  story  of  the  past,  with  results  of  more 
than  local  fame.  But  the  city  is  entering  upon  a  new 
career,  and  may  become  as  notable  for  its  achieve- 
ments in  the  years  to  come  as  it  was  justly  famous  in 
the  past. 

The  Athenreum,  the  Essex  Institute,  the  Pea- 
body  Academy  of  Science  and  the  societies  and  indi- 
viduals that  are  attending  to  music  and  art  are  yet  to 
be  heard  from  in  a  way  not  unworthy  of  Salem,  The 
idea  is  being  cultivated  that  wealth  is  not  the  sole 
foundation  of  good  society,  and  that  the  money  made 
in  the  old  times  was  not  the  principal  gain.  That 
money  is  now  flowing  in  other  channels,  but  it  has, 
in  flowing  away  from  the  place  where  it  was  accumu- 
lated, made  it  only  the  more  evident  that  it  was  one  of 
the  least  of  the  treasures  gained  in  the  enterprising 
days  of  foreign  commerce.  Now  attention  is  turned 
to  the  other  things  which  are  seen  to  be  permanent 
and  of  staple  value  in  good  society.  The  new  Salem 
will  be  rich,  but  its  cultivation  will  be  not  incidental. 
It  will  be  iield  to  be  of  primary  importance,  and,  with 
religion,  good  morals  and  wisdom,  will  enrich  the 
national  life  far  beyond  any  material  contributions 
which  it  may  make  to  the  national  prosperity. 


CHAPTER  II. 
SALEM— {Continu(d). 
ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 


BY  KEV.  EDMUND  B.  WILI.SON. 


This  history  lays  no  claim  to  completeness.  It 
deals  but  slightly  with  the  interior,  the  unorganized^ 
religious  life  of  the  first  settlers  of  Salem,  or  of  the 
later  inhabitants  of  the  place.    It  is  little  more  than 
a  historical  sketch  of  the  church-life  of  its  people. 

Nor  is  it  for  the  most  part  history  now  written  for 
the  first  time.  The  main  facts  relating  to  nearly 
every  church  in  the  town  have  been  already  collected 
and  printed — those  of  earlier  date  than  the  present 
century  by  the  very  competent  hand  of  Rev.  Mr, 
Bentley,  minister  of  the  East  Church ;  those  falling 
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within  the  present  century  by  Charles  S.  Osgood  and 
Henry  M.  Batchelder,  in  their  historical  sketch  of 
Salem,  published  in  1879,  whose  contents  were  mani- 
festly verified  with  painstaking  care  so  far  as  the 
authority  for  them  could  be  had  and  the  scope  of 
that  work  permitted  them  to  be  included. 

The  settlement  of  Xew  England,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  was  an  enterprise  in  the  interest  of  religion. 
"  Civilized  New  England,"  says  Palfrey,  "is  the  child 
of  English  Puritanism."  To  know  the  child,  there- 
fore, we  should  know  something  of  its  ancestry.  Duly 
briefest  notices  of  the  ante-migration  period  of  Eng- 
lish Puritanism,  however,  can  find  room  here. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  colonizing  of  New  Eng- 
land was  in  the  interest  of  religion,  it  is  not  meant 
that  secular  interests  bad  no  voice  in  the  councils 
that  directed  it.  Hopes  of  advantageous  trade  and 
prospects  of  opening  new  fishing-grounds  were  not 
wanting.  Philanthropic  plans  for  converting  and 
civilizing  the  Indians  mingled  with  schemes  for 
reaping  solid  gains  from  exchanging  English  goods 
for  land,  peltry,  fish,  whatever  products  might" turn 
to  account  in  a  commerce  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  The  sleepless  love  of  adventure,  thirst 
for  roving  and  change,  sure  to  be  dreaming  its  fasci- 
nating dream  of  voyage  and  exploration  in  every  tenth 
young  Englishman's  brain,  of  course  played  its  part. 
The  never  failing,  restless,  religious  adventurer — 
source  of  constant  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  new 
settlement — would  also  be  ready  to  embark  in  the 
first  ship  that  sailed.  It  remains  true  that  a  religious 
purpose  was  predominant  and  controlling  in  the 
Puritan  company  that  settled  Salem. 

Up  to  the  time  of  its  leaving  its  English  home  for 
the  West,  the  history  of  Puritanism  is  to  be  studied 
chiefly  as  the  history  of  a  national  religious  move- 
ment, of  the  rooting,  spread  and  final  prevailing  of 
the  ideas  of  the  Reformation  on  English  soil.  It  is 
our  province  to  trace  it  more  particularly  after  its 
landing  in  America,  and  more  particularly  still  in  the 
planting,  growth  and  shaping  of  the  institutions 
which  it  founded  and  fiistcri.'d  in  this  town.  It  lost 
nothing  of  it-s  intensity  of  religious  purpose  when  it 
left  its  native  land.  It  became  even  a  larger  element 
in  the  life  of  the  settlers  of  New  England  after  their 
removal  than  it  had  been  before,  in  that  here  they  led 
a  life  of  narrowe<J  and  simplified  conditions.  It  had  a 
more  undivided  3U[)remacy,  It  had  deeply  colored 
and  characterized  their  life  and  history  before  they 
carne;  now  it  was  the  very  life  of  their  life.  It  im- 
bedded itself  in  their  social  and  domestic  customs, 
and  tcjk  control  of  their  political  aims  and  plans. 

Lines  of  minor  divergence  naturally  came  to  be 
drawn  among  the  Engli.'ih  reformers  themselves,  and 
that  a  good  while  before  they  sailed  for  these  shores, 
as  they  found  "they  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  church  reform  should  go,  or  what  were 
the  methods  most  hopeful  for  effecting  it.  Some 
counseled  separation  from  the  established  church  as 


the  only  way  to  realize  a  pure  worship,  with  entire 
freedom  of  mind  and  conscience,  seeing  no  other 
sure  way  to  obtain  relief  from  the  despotism  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  whose  spirit  was  still  present  and 
ruling,  and  whose  methods  still  lingered  in  the 
Church  of  Episcopal  England.  Those  who  took  this 
view  were  the  Separatists,  Brownists,  Independents 
of  their  time,  avowed  advocates  of  democracy  in 
church  government,  for  which  Robert  Brown  of 
Norwich  was  a  strenuous  contestant,  and  in  which 
he  led  a  considerable  following.  Othcts  regarding 
the  national  church  as  a  true  church  still,  even  in  its 
degeneracy,  and  having  an  invincible  antipathy  to 
the  least  semblance  of  schism,  firmly  resisted  the 
secession  movement,  and  sought  rather  to  purify  the 
church  of  its  formalism  by  the  leaven  of  a  more  sin- 
cere and  fervent  piety.    These  were  the  Puritans. 

From  the  former  class  came  the  Plymouth  colo- 
nists,— by  the  way  of  Holland,  where  they  tarried  a 
few  yeai's,  and  contemplated  for  a  time  making  a, 
permanent  religious  home  under  the  tolerant  laws, 
the  Protestant  leanings  and  the  comparatively  hos- 
pitable public  sentiment  of  that  country. 

The  Puritans  continued  for  a  while  their  experi- 
ment of  staying  in  the  national  church  and  there 
working  out  its  reformation.  They  never  formally 
abandoned  it.  But  practically  they  did.  They  con- 
fessed to  themselves  after  a  time  that  tbey  were  not 
succeeding.  Reluctantly  they  became  more  and 
more  accustomed  to  turn  their  eyes  to  the  sea  and  to 
think  of  the  shores  beyond.  English  trading  com- 
panies were  sending  their  ventures  meanwhile  to  the 
wild  and  little-known  bays  and  rivers  of  Virginia 
and  their  ships  were  ranging  the  whole  long  Eastern 
coast  of  the  new  continent.  They  might  try  their 
experiment  there,  they  thought,  under  a  less  close 
and  jealous  scrutiny,  and  possibly  pursue  there,  un- 
molested by  savage  neighbors,  as  they  could  not  at 
home,  unmolested  by  priests  and  prelates,  the  better 
religious  life  they  craved. 

The  reports  that  came  from  Plymouth  were,  to  be 
i  sure,  of  hunger,  cold,  sickness,  death  and  of  return- 
ing malcontents,  but  also  of  an  undaunted  faith,  a 
peaceful  following  of  their  own  way  in  religion,  and 
a  fixed  purpose  to  stay  on  the  part  of  the  conductors 
and  earliest  members  of  that  community.  A  schis- 
matic the  Puritan  would  never  be,  but  a  non-con- 
formist he  could  be.  But  at  length  non-conformity 
came  to  be  no  longer  permitted  in  England.  He 
looked  now,  then,oftener  toward  thesea,  and  thought 
more  of  a  home  and  a  church  in  the  wilderness. 

John  White,  of  the  English  Dorchester,  "  a  famous 
Puritan  divine,"  perhaps  not  thinking  of  a  possible 
Puritan  church  at  all,  but  only  of  a  plantation  com- 
bined with  a  fishing  and  trading-post, — John  White, 
of  whatever  thinking,  interested  himself,  at  any  rate, 
to  induce  some  faithful  men  among  the  number  of 
j  those  who  made  voyages  from  his  town  for  the  pur- 
I  pose  of  fishing  in  these  neighboring  waters  and  bar- 
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tering  along  these  neighboring  American  coasts,  and 
who  were  often  for  months  together  detained  about 
these  parts,  to  make  a  station  at  Cape  Ann,  "  where 
the  mariners  might  have  a  home  when  not  at  sea, 
where  supplies  might  be  provided  for  them  by  farm- 
ing and  hunting,  and  where  they  might  be  brought 

.under  religious  influences." 

In  1G23  a  plant  was  made,  with  tliis  view,  under 
Thomas  Gardner  as  overseer.  For  some  cause  it 
failed.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Roger  Conant,  who  had 
left  the  Plymouth  colony  from  disaffection,  and  had 
come  up  the  coast  as  far  a5  Nantasket,  being  reported 

.to  the  Dorchester  associates  as  a  "  religious,  sober 
and  prudent  gentleman,"  was  invited  by  them  to 
come  to  Cape  Ann  and  to  take  charge  of  the  planta- 
tion there.  Though  this  confidence  in  the  newly- 
installed  director  was  not  misplaced,  the  plantation 
still  languished,  and  a  year  or  two  after,  those  en- 
gaged in  it  sold  wliat  remained  of  their  vessels  and 
supplies,  disbanded,  and,  as  a  company,  quit  tlieir 

joint  proceedings.  But  a  few,  of  better  stufi"  than  the 
rest,  and  of  more  staying  qualities  of  charj.cter,  re- 
mained behind,  and  kept  charge  of  the  last  importa- 
tion of  cattle.  Mr.  White  wa-s  not  one  to  accept 
defeat.  He  kept  up  communication  with  Conant,  wIjo 
meantime  had  removed  to  Xahumkeike,  as  a  preferable 

-seat  for  the  general  purposes  of  colonization,  and 
pleaded  with  him  not  to  be  discouraged  nor  to  desist 
from  the  undertaking  to  which  he  had  set  his  hand. 
If  Conant  and  three  others  whom  he  named  would 
engage  to  stay  at  Naumkeag,  he  promised  to  obtain  a 
patent  for  them  and  send  them  recruits,  with  [irovis- 
ions  and  goods  suitable  for  trade  with  the  Indians. 
The  drooping  spirits  of  the  settlers  were  with  some 
difiicuUy  roused  again,  the  faith  of  the  English  mer- 
chants was  reinforced  by  the  energetic  representations 

.of  the  Dorchester  patron,  so  that  they  became  willing 
to  risk  a  portion  of  their  wealth  in  another  attempt. 

JNot  only  Dorchester  fishermen,  but  London  mer- 
chants and  gentlemen  and  others,  were  brought  to 
put  some  capital  at  stake  here.  And  it  fell  out  that 
John  Emlicott,  "a  man  well  known  to  divers  persons 
of  good  note,"  "manifested  much  willingness"  to 
accept  the  leadership  of  the  new  effort  proposed,  and 
came  in  the  summer  of  1C28,  at  the  head  of  a  not 

.large  party,  to  take  the  management,  which,  after 
gome  objection  from  those  already  on  the  ground, 
was  finally  yielded  to  him,  and  the  name  of  Salem, 
which  ha.s  since  come  to  honor,  commemorates,  it  is 
said,  the  pacification  of  the  dispute  between  the  new- 
comers and  the  old,  which  for  a  while  threatened  to 
wreck  the  project. 

So  Salem  began  in  1628.  With  its  beginning  began 
its  worship.  Probably  under  some  tree,  or  if  a  shelter 
had  been  reared  before  the  first  Sabbath  day  came 
round,  under  its  roof,  it  might  be  the  roof  of  Conant's 
house,  or  of  some  original  "  planter's  house"  at  first 
designed  for  common  use.  Their  worship  followed  the 
prayer-book  of  the  Englisli  Church,  in   part,  it  is 


likely,  but  they  easily  loosened  themselves  from  its 
ritual,  and  their  worship  became  informal  and  spon- 
taneous— exposition,  free  prayer,  mutual  exhortations, 
— largely  modifying  the  traditional  forms  of  their 
Old  World  church-life,  all  parts  recognizing  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  situation  as  they  supplicated  for  ])a- 
tience,  faith  and  constancy  in  the  way  of  duty  and 
self-sacrifice. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  observe  this  type  of 
man  who  stands  for  the  Salem  founder.  His  portrait 
has  often  been  drawn,  but  it  differs  pretty  widely  in 
the  hands  of  different  delineators.  The  differences, 
however,  will  turn  out  to  be  mainly  in  the  strength 
of  the  lines  and  the  depth  of  the  coloring.  Under 
them  all  the  same  man  is  easily  recognized.  He  is  of 
firm  make,  and  his  figure,  face  and  spirit  always  hold 
their  place  and  are  to  be  identified  at  a  glance.  It  is 
thus  that  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  New  England 
during  the  Stuart  Dynasty,"^  has  sketched  his  feat- 
ures. "  The  Puritan  was  a  Scripturist — a  Seripturist 
with  all  his  heart,  if,  as  yet  with  imperfect  intelli- 
gence. .  .  .  He  cherished  the  scheme  of  looking 
to  the  word  of  God  as  his  sole  and  universal  directory. 

The  Puritan  searched  the  Bible,  not  only 
for  principles  and  rules,  but  for  mandates — and  when 
he  could  find  none  of  these,  for  analogies — to  guide 
him  in  precise  arrangements  of  public  administration 
and  in  the  minutest  points  of  individual  conduct. 

His  objections  to  the  government  of  tlie 
church  by  bishops  were  founded,  not  so  much  on  any 
bad  working  of  that  polity,  as  on  the  defect  of  author- 
ity for  it  in  the  Xew  Testament ;  and  he  preferred  his 
plain  hierarchy  of  pastors,  teachers,  elders  and  dea- 
cons, not  primarily  because  it  tended  more  to  edifica- 
tion, but  because  Paul  had  specified  their  offices  by 
name.  .  .  .  The  opposing  party  in  the  State  was 
associated  in  his  mind  with  the  Philistine  and  Amor- 
ite  foes  of  the  ancient  chosen  people,  and  he  read  the 
doom  of  the  King  and  his  wanton  courtiers  in  the 
Psalm  which  jnit  the  '  high  praises  of  God'  in  the 
mouth  of  God's  people  'and  a  two-edged  sword  in 
their  hand,  to  bind  their  King  with  chains  and  their 
nobles  with  fetters  of  iron.'  .  .  .  He  would  have 
witchcraft,  Sabbath-breaking  and  filial  disobedience 
weighed  in  the  judicial  scales  of  a  Hebrew  Sanhe- 
drim. His  forms  of  speech  were  influenced  by  this 
fond  reverence  for  the  Bible.  .  .  .  He  named  his 
children  after  the  Christian  graces,  still  oftener  after 
the  worthies  of  Palestine,  or,  with  yet  more  singular- 
ity, after  some  significant  clause  of  holy  writ. 

"The  Puritan  was  a  strict  moralist.  He  might  be 
ridiculed  for  being  over-scrupulous,  but  never  re- 
proached for  laxity.  Most  wisely,  by  precept,  influ- 
ence and  example — unwisely  by  too  severe  law,  when 
he  obtained  the  power — he  endeavored  to  repress  pre- 
vailing vice  and  organize  a  Christian  people.  His 
error  was  not  that  of  interfering  without  reason,  or 


1  John  Goi'liain  I'itlfruy,  vol.  i.  pp.  274-277. 
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too  soon.  "When  lie  insisted  on  a  he.iring,  villainous 
men  and  shameless  women,  whose  abominations  were 
a  foul  offense  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  all  who  rev- 
erence God, were  flaunting  in  the  royal  dressing-rooms. 
The  foundations  of  public  honor  and  prosperity  were 
sapped. 

"In  politics,  the  Puritan  was  the  Liberal  of  his 
day.  If  he  construed  his  duties  to  God  in  the  spirit 
of  a  narrow  interpretation,  that  punctilious  sense  of 
religious  responsibility  impelled  him  to  limit  the  as- 
sumption of  human  government.  In  no  stress,  in  no 
delirium  of  politics,  could  a  Puritan  have  been  brought 
to  teach  that,  for  either  public  or  private  conduct, 
there  is  some  law  of  man  above  the  law  of  God." 

The  Puritan  came  to  New  England,  as  before  stated, 
as  a  non-conf )rmist,  not  as  a  separatist,  with  not  less 
definite  conceptions  of  what  he  did  not  want  in  church 
forms  and  institutions  than  of  what  he  did  want. 
The  ideal  of  the  true  church,  which  he  had  derived 
from  the  Scriptures,  was  of  a  hrotlierhood — a  church 
of  equals.  The  elder,  the  bishop,  was  but  a  minister. 
In  him  was  no  official  superiority  or  authosity,  but 
such  as  he  had  been  invested  with  by  his  brethren. 
To  be  rid  altogether  of  the  false  claims  and  assump- 
tions of  authority'  which  the  English,  as  well  as  the 
Romish  hierarchy  asserted,  and  sought  to  enforce,  was 
what  the  Puritan  saw  clearly  as  his  right;  it  was  one 
of  the  promised  advantages  dearest  to  his  heart,  to  be 
gained  by  his  removal  to  some  distant  and  obscure 
retreat,  that  there  he  would  be  less  subject  to  jealous 
observation  and  easy  interference,  than  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  of  England. 
Seeing  his  way  so  far,  plainly,  he  set  about  modeling 
his  church  order  accordingly,  when  he  arrived  in  his 
new  home.  The  church  brotherhood  was  sufficient 
unto  itself  The  local  group  of  Christian  people  ac- 
quainted with  one  another,  and  assembling  together, 
were  competent  to  proceed  with  their  worship  in  their 
own  preferred  way  and  to  maintain  their  Christian 
fellowship  on  such  grounds  and  conditions  as  seemed 
to  them  Scriptural  and  fitting,  always  under  a  common 
acknowledged  ri>sponsibility  to  their  consciences  ami 
their  God.  Thi^  was  practically  "separatism,"  or 
"  independency,"  but  as  yet  they  did  not  call  it  by 
that  name. 

This  state  of  things  was  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
a  free  and  natural  church  life,  such  as  would  develop 
spontaneoasly  under  the  existing  conditions.  There 
was  no  preconceived  form  to  which  all  intellectual 
conclusions,  spiritual  aspirations  and  prophetic  vis- 
ions must  mold  their  expression.  Precedents  sat 
loosely  upon  them.  They  asked  themselves  what  they 
wanted,  and  what  best  satisfied  their  religious  hunger 
and  need,  with  the  consciousness  of  a  liberty  of 
choice  to  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed.  So 
they  felt  theiE  way  along  tentatively  into  the  adoption 
of  a  cliurch  life  such  as  suited  their  case  as  they  found 
it  then  and  there  existing,  regarding  it  at  the  sjune 
time  as  Bubject  to  modification  as  they  should  find  it 


thereafter  to  require.  If  they  made  mistakes,  they 
were  free  to  repair  them.  They  did  make  mistakes. 
They  could  not  help  it.  They  were  made  up  in  their 
individuality  of  the  old  traditions  and  tlie  new  long- 
ings. They  put  their  free  principles  on  trial,  and 
when  they  ran  against  some  rock  of  rare  and  excep- 
tional individualism  like  Roger  Williams,  or  some  ap- 
prehended social  outcome  of  the  largest  liberality, 
like  the  familism  or  antinomianism,  as  they  regarded 
it,  of  Ann  Hutchinson,  they  felt  a  strain  upon  their 
before  unquestioned  postulates,  and  studied  out  the 
problem  as  they  best  could,  to  arrive  sooner  or  later  at 
some  practical  conclusion  as  to  the  next  step  neces- 
sary to  be  taken.  They  made  their  church  polity,  as 
has  been  happily  said,  as  they  went  along.  The  churches 
of  New  England  had  this  opportunity  to  grow  up 
without  an  excess  of  swathing  prescriptions,  and 
profited  by  it  as  a  child  in  an  out-door  life,  and  with 
not  too  much  sheltering,  dictation  and  repression  of 
its  activity,  often  derives  strength  from  its  freedom. 

This  little  Puritan  colony  was  yet  a  child — in  the 
princi[)]es  and  art  of  constructing  society,  framing 
government  and  learning  how  to  live  together  in  a 
self-controlling  community,  how  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween what  might  be  safely  conceded  to  individual 
choice  and  what  must  be  enacted  for  the  general 
good;  it  was  a  child,  it  thought  as  a  child,  it  under- 
stood as  a  child,  in  this  new  learning.    In  finding  out 
how  to  use  its  newly-acquired  liberty  without  abusing 
it,  it  could  not  leap  to  the  highest  wisdom  at  a  bound. 
It  must  sometimes  stumble  and  fall.    If  it  rose  again 
and  went  on  to  better  things,  taught  by  experience  to 
avoid  its  earlier  mistakes,  its  experiment  was  to  be 
accounted  a  success.    Man's  idealism  and  his  hard, 
practical  wisdom  for  daily  use  in  every-day  life  never 
walk  together  with  even  feet.    The  one  hastens,  the 
other  lags ;  the  one  sees  forward,  the  other  is  half- 
blind,  and  only  trusts  in  experience  looking  backward. 
Each  corrects  the  other  with  much  confidence  that, 
both  as  to  speed  and  direction,  it  is  entitled  to  govern. 
It  was  as  inevitable  as  it  was  human  that  the  Puritan 
should  sometimes  push  on  witli  a  daring  that,  to  his 
old  associates,  seemed  rashness,  and  sometimes  mani- 
fest what  posterity,  with  the  teachings  and  experience 
of  centuries  behind  it,  to  assure  and  reassure  its  judg- 
ment, loftily  pronounces  timidity  and  inexcusable  in- 
consistency. A  sufferer  for  his  own  dissent,  how  could 
he  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  turn  and  excommunicate, 
exile  and  crush  out  the  dissenter  from  his  own  creed 
and  church  order  ?  It  was  simply  because  it  fell  to  him 
to  pass  upon  the  questions  that  came  to  him  for  judg- 
ment two  and  a-half  centuries  ago,  and  not  now. 
Where  to  draw  the  line  between  the  liberty  that  is 
permissible  and  safe  and  the  license  that  is  reckless 
of  consequences  and  destructive  and  must  be  checked 
— this  is  the  question  that  is  always  up,  with  the  in- 
dividual and  witli  society,  lasting  on  from  age  to  age, 
but  with  applications  new  and  diflicult  perpetually 
arising  in  practice.    It  is  as  much  our  predicament  as 
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it  was  that  of  Endicott  and  Winthvop,  of  Cotton  and 
Higginson  and  AVillianis  centuries  back.  Have  we 
not  to  decide  to-day  vhotiier  men  who,  for  augiit  we 
know,  are  as  ]ione.«t  and  sincere  as  we  are,  shall  be 
allowed  openly  and  enthusiastically  to  teach  any  crowd 
it  can  gather,  in  the  streets  of  any  city,  that  the  laws 
that  they  live  under  are  oppressive,  were  enacted  in 
the  interest  of  the  strong  and  rich  and  overbearing, 
and  may  be  cast  off,  and  the  very  foundations  of  so- 
ciety upturned  and  overthrown  without  scruple, 
whenever  the  power  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose? 
Add  to  this,  that  a  problem  more  delicate  and  difB- 
cult  still  was  before  the  Puritan  mind,  viz.,  how  to 
steer  clear  of  offense  to  the  jealous  and  watchful  home 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  liber- 
ties they  had  come  here  to  enjoy,  and  were  iully  de- 
termined to  maintain,  and  the  hard  conditions  under 
which  this  Puritan  child  community  was  taking  its 
tutelage  may  be  the  better  appreciated, and  a  too  free 
criticism  of  the  inhabitants  of  Xew  England  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  will  be  likely  to 
be  postponed.  , 

Another  condition  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  first  settlers  of  Xew  England  organized  their 
church  system  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  it  had  a 
constant  influence  in  giving  a  cast  to  the  thought  as 
well  a3  a  shape  to  the  covenants,  the  discipline,  the 
teachings  and  the  whole  institutional  life  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  was  the  fact  that  the  same  community  was 
regarded  as  both  a  church  and  a  state.  It  wa.s  work- 
ing out  a  double  problem.  Half  consciously  and  half 
unconsciously,  its  citizens  were  striving,  in  the  dual 
capacity  of  citizens  and  Christian  disciples,  to  realize 
at  once,  and  in  one,  an  ideal  commonwealth  and  a 
true  church.  So,  half  consciously  and  half  uncon- 
sciously, each  of  them,  the  church  and  the  common- 
wealth, was  tending  to  usurp  at  any  time  the  func- 
tions of  the  other,  and  for  a  considerable  period  these 
New  England  communities  were  in  the  process  of 
finding  out  whether  or  not  the  one  could  stand  for  the 
other ;  if  not,  how  far  the  union  was  possible,  and  the 
idi'iitificiition  could  be  niado  to  hold.  Though  to  the 
mind  of  the  Puritan  the  problem  inclined  always  to  state 
itself  in  the  form  of  the  question,  whether,  in  the  last  re- 
sult, the  church,  as  representing  more  nearly  the  divine 
government,  must  not  of  right  absorb  to  itself,  as  the 
higher  and  as  sole  heir  of  both,  all  inferior  authorities, 
and  take  the  ordering  of  human  society  in  all  its  in- 
terests and  relations  under  its  own  direction,  and 
whether  thus  the  ancient  dream  of  a  theocratic  rule 
wa.s  not  to  coniK  to  realization  in  the  earth,  and  that 
here,  first,  upon  these  American  shores.  The  sj^ell  of 
this  great  hope  was  upon  him  alike  wlien  he  set  up 
tribunals  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  offenders 
against  the  peace  of  society,  and  when  he  fixed  upon 
the  true  larder  of  proceeding  in  church  affairs.  Qual- 
ifications for  citizenship  and  for  church  membership 
constantly  threatened  with  him  to  run  into  eacji  other, 
get  mixed  and  to  become  one  and  the  same  thing. 


And  in  the  civil  and  the  spiritual  sphere  alike  he  was 
free  to  enter  on  experiments  which  should  test  the 
practicability  of  his  long-cherished  theories.  He 
made  laws,  and  instituted  courts,  and  prescribed  mag- 
istracies, andcalled  into  beingagencies  of  government, 
a  step  at  a  time,  as  exigencies  arose  and  as  new  con- 
ditions pushed  him  to  decisions,  which  he  had  been 
willing  to  leave  till  some  necessity  drove  him  to 
judgment  and  action. 

As  a  fact  going  to  show  in  strong  relief  the  predomi- 
nance of  religious  motive  and  purpose  in  the  settle- 
ment of  New  England,  the  very  leading  part  taken 
by  the  ministers  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  is  to  be  noted.  For  a  considerable  period  they 
were  but  little  less  conspicuous  as  counselors  and 
founders  in  the  establishment  of  civil  government  and 
in  its  conduct,  than  in  constituting  churches,  settling 
what  should  be  done  in  ecclesiastical  matters  and  di- 
recting both  worship  and  religious  instruction.  And 
these  ministers  of  the  earlier  times  of  New  England 
possessed  high  qualifications  for  the  duties  they  were 
called  to  perforin.  Belonging  to  that  class  of  persons 
whose  original  force  of  character  and  independence  of 
thought  and  action  had  caused  their  exclusion  from 
church  dignities  and  chances  of  preferment  in 
the  Church  of  England,  they  had  had  the  best  train- 
ing which  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
afforded.  "By  the  practice  in  the  colony,"  it  has 
been  said,  "the  General  Court,  from  time  to  time, 
propounded  questions  to  the  ministers  or  elders  which 
they  answered  in  writing.  The  proceeding  was  simi- 
lar to  that  under  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  re- 
quiring the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  to 
give  to  either  branch  of  the  Legislature,  or  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council,  upon  request,  opinions  upon  im- 
portant questions  of  law  and  upon  solemn  occasions. 
The  opinions  given  by  the  ministers,  which  have  been 
preserved,  are  very  able,  and  will,  in  logic  and  sound 
reasoning,  bear  a  not  unfavorable  comparison  with 
opinions  of  justices  given  under  the  provision  of  our 
Constitution." ' 

Kov.  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.D.,  whose  large  informa- 
tion respecting  early  American  liistory  justly  gives 
great  weight  to  his  statements,  while  discrediting  the 
common  notion  that  the  early  ministers  of  JLissachu- 
sctts  exercised  the  controlling  or  leading  influence  in 
afl'airs  of  civil  government  which  history  and  tradi- 
tion have  ascribed  to  them,  nevertheless  says  this  of 
them  :  "  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Johu  Cotton, 
minister  of  the  First  Church  [in  Boston],  had  very 
great  authority  here,  while  he  lived,  of  a  social  or  po- 
litical character.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  humanly 
speaking,  but  that  Boston  is  Boston,  because  he  came 
and  lived  here,  be  it  observed,  because  Winthrop  and 
Dudley  wanted  him  to,  and  begged  him  to.  .  .  . 
And  probably  few  affairs  of  importance  were  decided 
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in  whicli  Cotton  did  not  take  part,  and  in  which  hiy 
advice  was  not  respected."  It  is  difficult  to  see  upon 
what  grounds  Cotton  is  thus  assigned  a  weight  of  in- 
fluence wholly  exceptional,  so  that  it  could  be  said 
that  "  no  trace  of  any  such  power  appeared  after- 
ward." If  "there  were  countless  instances,"  as  Dr. 
Hale  says  there  were,  "when  the  ministers  met  with 
the  court,  advised  with  them  and  were  consulted  as  any 
other  intelligent  gentlemen  might  be  consulted,"  we 
read  between  these  lines  that  many  ministers  were 
found  to  be  "intelligent  gentlemen,"  whom  the  court 
deemed  it  important  to  consult.  Official  respect 
purely,  and  authority  as  ecclesiastics  it  is  not  claimed 
that  they  received.  Quite  otherwise.  In  the  first 
church  organized  in  ^Massachusetts — that  in  Salem — 
those  who  had  been  ministers  in  the  English  Church 
were  first  "  reduced  to  the  ranks  "  among  the  Salem 
brethren,  and  then  hy  fko^e  brcfhren  raised  or  set  apart 
to  the  position  of  ministers.  "There  were  present,  at 
the  time,  and  on  the  spot,"  says  Upham,  "  at  least  four 
persons  who  had  borne  the  ministei  ial  office  in  distin- 
guished positions,  men  of  talent,  learning  and  repu- 
tation, and  eminent  in  worth  ;is  well  as  station."  '  If 
they  had  great  influence  afterward,  it  was  because  by 
their  solid  intelligence  and  their  consistent  Christian 
carriage  they  entitled  themselves  to  a  leading  influ- 
ence- "  The  leaders  led  as  they  always  will,"  says  Dr. 
Hale, words  emphatically  applicable  to  men  likeHiggin- 
Bon,  Williams  and  Peters,  as  well  as  to  Cotton.  "The 
clergy,"  says  Palfrey,  in  a  resume  of  the  state  of  the 
JIassachusetts  colony  in  1G.j4,  "now  thirteen  or  four-  | 
teen  in  number,  constituted  in  some  sort  a  separate 
estate  of  special  dignity.  Though  they  were  excluded 
from  secular  office,  the  relation  of  their  functions  to 
the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  community  which  had  been 
founded,  as  well  as  their  personal  weight  of  ability 
and  character,  gave  great  authority  to  their  advice. 
Nearly  all  were  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  had  held  livincrs  in  the  Established  Church  of 
England.  Several  had  been  eminent  among  their  fel- ' 
lows  for  all  professional  endowments." 

The  theology  of  the  Siilem  colonists,  as  of  the  set- 
tlers of  Now  England  generally,  was  Calvinistic. 
The  formularies  emanating  from  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  divines  embodv  it  with  virtual  accuracy. 
It  was  held  with  no  halt  indifference,  no  mental  reserva- 
tions; not  merely  for  substance  of  doctrine.  Face  to 
face,  with  a  will  to  blink  nothing  of  the  terrible  in- 
ferences involved,  as  before  God,  the  sombre  creed 
was  confessed.  And  though,  with  Robinson,  these  con- 
fessors believed  that  more  light  would  break  forth 
from  the  word  of  God,  they  anticipated  no  such  light 
as  would  soften  the  rigors  of  the  divine  government 
or  lift  the  crushing  doom  of  eternal  pains  from  the 
non-elect — from  the  unbeliever  and  the  impenitent 
who  remainei hardened  to  the  hour  of  death.  This 
wa.=j  the  Puritan's  creed.    His  human  feeling  of  com- 
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passion  and  justice  was  too  strong  against  it  in  many 
a  genial  hour,  and  in  many  a  sympathetic  tem[)era- 
ment,  and  he  took  refuge,  as  often  as  occasion  required, 
from  unbearable  thoughts  of  the  fate  of  the  wretched 
lost,  and  unbearable  thoughts  of  God,  in  the  comfort- 
ing sentences  of  Scripture  that  reminded  him  that 
God  would  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice. 

The  first  church  in  New  England  was  that  at  Ply- 
mouth. It  landed  a  completed  church.  The  next, 
the  first  gathered  upon  the  soil,  was  that  at  Salem. 
Its  beginning  possesses  a  curious  interest  and  throws 
invaluable  light  upon  the  principles  and  aims  that 
guided  the  founders  of  the  earlier  colonial  churches. 
At  every  point  in  the  proceedings  it  may  be  seen  that 
it  was  a  natural  and  gradual  growth,  rather  than  an 
artificial  construction,  built  upon  precedents.  It  ap- 
pears that  seventeen  days  intervened  between  the  first 
step  taken  in  the  business  of  organization  and  the 
final  one.  The  6th  of  August,  1629,  has  usually  beea 
assumed  as  the  date  of  its  institution.  We  should 
rather  assign  it  to  the  20th  of  July.  On  that  day  it 
exercised  the  highest  functions  of  a  corporate  body, 
viz.,  held  an  election — voting  in  the  choice  of  its  most 
important  officers,  viz.,  those  of  pastor  and  teacher. 
True,  it  had  no  written  constitution  yet.  Its  cove- 
nant was  not  adopted  till  more  than  two  weeks  after- 
wards. So  far  as  appears,  it  had  not  yet  a  list  of  en- 
rolled members.  "Every  fit  member  wrote,  in  a  note, 
his  name  whom  the  Lord  moved  liim  to  think  was  fit 
for  a  pastor,  and  so  likewise,  whom  they  would  have 
I  for  teacher."  But  nothing  indicates  how  it  was  de- 
termined who  were  to  be  deemed  "fit  members." 
Perhaps  it  was  by  general  assent  of  the  assembly,  any 
ballot  being  received  if  no  objection  was  made.  Per- 
haps each  one  was  put  upon  his  own  conscience  to 
decide  for  himself  whether  he  ought  to  participate  in 
the  vote.  At  least  the  result  was  accepted  without 
question  or  dispute.  The  day  had  been  appointed  as 
a  "solemn  day  of  humiliation  for  the  choice  of  a  pas- 
tor and  teacher."  It  was  a  i)ublic  assembly,  meeting 
in  response  to  this  appointment  which  took  action. 
"  The  former  jiart  of  the  day  being  sj)ent  in  praise 
and  teaching,  the  latter  part  was  spent  about  the  elec- 
tion." 

We  are  forbidden  to  suppose  that  this  was  a  mere 
preliminary  and  informal  selection,  intended  to  be  rati- 
fied later,  by  the  fact  that  the  church  then  and  there  prd- 
ceeded  to  set  apart  the  pastor  and  teacher-elect  with 
solemn  and  formal  ceremony  of  official  investment. 
"  So  the  most  voice  was  for  Mr.Skelton  to  be  pastor  and 
Mr.  Higginson  to  be  teacher;  and  they  accepting  the 
choice,  Mr.  Higginson,  with  three  or  four  more  of  the 
gravest  members  of  the  church,  laid  their  hands  on 
Mr.  Skelton,  using  prayers  therewith.  This  being 
done,  then  there  was  imposition  of  hands  on  Mr. 
Higginson."  Here  are  all  the  circumstances  indica- 
tive of  a  completed  installation  of  these  two  chief 
officers  of  the  church;  and  this  was  on  the  20th  of 
July.    When  the  church  or  assembly  proceeded  to  its 
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next  action,  which  was  the  choice  of  elders  and  dea- 
cons, it  did  leave  thai  business  uncoinydeted,  at  that 
time,  to  be  finished  at  a  later  day.  After  going  so  far 
as  to  designate  the  persons  of  its  choice — perhaps  by 
what  we  might  call  an  informal  ballot — it  is  quaintly 
.idded  by  Mr.  Charles  Gott,  in  his  letter  to  Governor 
Bradford,  that  "  they  were  only  named,  and  laying  on 
of  hands  deferred  to  see  if  it  pleased  God  to  send  us 
more  able  men  over.''  It  is  true  that  at  the  meeting 
which  followed,  August  6th,  "  appointed  for  another 
solemn  day  of  humiliation  for  the  full  choice  of  eldei-s 
and  deacons,  and  ordaining  them,"  not  only  were  the 
elders  and  deacons  chosen  and  set  apart  to  their  re- 
spective offices  in  a  formal  and  solemn  manner,  but 
some  ceremony  of  ordination  took  place  also,  in  seem- 
ing repetition  of  that  by  which,  on  the  20th  of  July, 
the  pastor  and  teacher  had  been  ordained.  In  look- 
ing for  the  reasons  for  this  we  are  left  largely  to  con- 
jecture. Whatever  may  have  occurred  in  the  consul- 
tations held  by  those  interested  between  July  20th 
and  August  6th,  the  election,  which  had  taken  place 
on  the  former  day,  must  have  been  deemed  valid,  for 
it  was  left  undisturbed,  and  no  like  form  w^as  gone 
through  with  again.  But  the  church  at  Plymouth 
had  been  notified  of  the  occasion,  and  representatives 
of  that  church  had  been  invited  and  were  expected 
to  be  present  on  August  6th.  Their  approval  and 
assurance  of  fellowship  were  also  expected  to  be  given, 
and  were  valued,  though  especial  care  was  taken  that 
it  should  be  understood  beforehand  that  this  proffered 
fellowship  would  be  welcomed  on  the  part  of  the 
Salem  Church  simply  as  an  act  of  Christian  courtesy 
and  brotherly  communion,  and  not  as  implying  any 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  one  church  over  another. 
There  had  been  correspondence  previously  between 
them  of  Plymouth  and  these  of  Salem  in  regard  to 
the  true  principles  and  right  method  of  church  founda- 
tion and  organization,  in  which  there  had  appeared 
to  be  a  general  harmony  of  views  and  the  utmost  good 
feeling,  though  not  entire  concurrence  in  all  points. 

On  the  Gth  of  August  a  covenant  was  to  be  jiresent- 
ed  for  adoption,  and  a  more  deliiiite  recognition  and 
enroUincnt  of  the  members  of  the  church  was  to  be 
made  by  signing  and  accepting  the  covenant.  In  the 
absence  of  any  definite  testimony  going  to  show  the 
motive  for  the  renewal  of  the  act  of  ordination — the 
laying  on  of  hands — upon  the  pastor  and  teacher- 
elect,  we  venture  to  think  that  it  may  have  been  part- 
ly that,  upon  review  of  the  proceedings  of  July  20th, 
it  was  thought  that  the  adoption  and  signing  of  the 
covenant  would  more  properly  have  preceded  the  or- 
daining of  tlie  ministers;  partly,  perhaps^  that  the 
contemjdated  full  constitution  of  the  church  designed 
to  go  into  effect  on  the  later  day,  together  with  the 
expected  presence  on  that  day  of  the  Governor  and 
others,  messengers  from  the  Plymouth  Church,  as 
guests  of  the  Salem  brethren,  and  appointed  to  bring 
greetings  from  the  older  sister  church,  made  it  seem 
to  those  who  arranged  the  proceedings,  fitting  that 


the  induction  of  the  chosen  ministers  of  the  church 
into  office  should  form  a  part  of  the  observances  of 
the  time,  as  essential  to  their  completeness.  Gover- 
nor Bradford  and  his  associates  from  Plymouth,  "com- 
ing by  sea  and  hindered  by  cross-winds,"  did  not 
arrive  till  late  in  the  day ;  but  though  not  present 
at  the  beginning,  "they  came  into  the  assembly  after- 
wards, and  gave  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
wishing  all  prosperity,  and  a  blessed  success  unto 
such  good  beginnings." 

To  assist  us  in  determining — if  that  is  possible — what 
was  the  form  of  the  covenant  adopted  by  the  Salem 
Church  in  162!),  and  to  explain  some  of  the  contro- 
versies which  have  arisen  over  this  question,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  present  here  certain  facts  in  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  records  of  this  church. 

No  records  made  contemporaneously,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  events  and  facts  which  they  record  are  now 
in  existence  of  an  earlier  period  than  1660,  the  time 
when  the  ministry  of  John  Higginson  began.  John 
Higginson  was  the  son  of  Francis, who  was  chosen  the 
first  teacher  in  the  Salem  Church  July  20,  1629,  and 
who  drew  up  the  covenant  adopted  August  6th  of  the 
same  year.  There  was  a  book  of  records  purporting 
to  cover  the  period  from  1029  to  1(>60  in  existence 
when  John  Higginson  was  ordained,  or  at  least  from 
1636  to  1660;  when  and  how  it  began  is  obscure.  It 
appears  to  have  borne  upon  its  pages  some  things 
which  it  seemed  to  the  most  considerate  and  exem- 
plary members  of  the  church  not  well  to  hand  down 
to  posterity.  A  committee  was  appointed  accordingly 
"to  review  the  church  book  and  to  report  such  things 
to  the  church  as  they  conceive  worthy  of  considera- 
tion." In  their  report  the  committee  say  that: 
"They  onceived  the  book  itself  and  paper  of  it 
being  old,  not  well  bound,  and  in  some  places  having 
been  wet  and  torn,  and  not  legible,  is  not  like  to  last 
long  to  be  of  use  to  jiosterity ;  therefore  they  thought 
it  best  if  it  were  kept  in  a  place  of  safety  by  the 
Elders — bij  that  means  it  will  be  of  use  so  long  as  it  will 
last.  Only  some  few  passiiges  in  it,  which  do  reflect 
upon  particular  persons,  or  upon  the  whole  church, 
without  any  church  vote,  and  without  the  proof,  they 
did  mark  in  the  book  as  thinking  they  should  be 
struck  out."  At  the  same  time,  "  some  of  the  breth- 
ren propounded,  which  was  readily  consented  to,  that 
there  might  be  liberty,  to  such  as  desired  it,  to  see 
those  passages  mentioned  in  the  foi  mer  book  for  a 
month's  time."  This  recommendation  appears  to 
have  been  satisfactory  to  the  church,  and  to  have 
been  adopted  and  carried  into  efl'ect.  It  accomplished 
all  that  was  expected  of  it — perhaps  more.  Not  only 
were  the  objectionable  parts  withdrawn  from  sight, 
but  the  book  itself  disapj)eared,  and  except  some  por- 
tions of  it  which  were  transcribed  into  the  new  book 
of  records,  begun  by  John  Higginson  in  1660,  its  con- 
tents are  unknown.  It  has  been  assumed  that  all  that 
was  important  in  it  would  be  likely  to  be  preserved, 
and  to  be  contained  in  the  record  of  the  second  Hig- 
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ginson.  Very  likely.  We  shall  probably  never  know. 
Some  will  never  pease  to  regret  that  they  cannot  know. 
If  not  important  in  any  other  sense,  some  will  always 
think  that  even  the  expunged  records  are  important 
to  the  completeness  of  history,  and  wish  that  it  had 
been  permitted  them  also  to  judge  for  themselves  tlie 
wisdom  of  suppressing  them.  It  would  be  interesting, 
no  doubt,  to  see  what  picture  the  stormy  time  of  Roger 
Williams'  ministry  left  of  itself  on  the  old  record- 
book.  At  least,  as  to  the  faithfulness  and  accuracy  of 
the  copy  of  those  portions,  purporting  to  be  trans- 
cribed from  the  first  book  into  the  second,  as  far  as 
they  go,  there  should  be  no  valid  ground  of  doubt. 
But  just  here  a  new  question,  and  an  important  one, 
precipitates  itself  upon  us  as  to  this  very  point — name- 
ly, the  accuracy  of  the  copy.  The  old  book,  the  first 
book  of  records,  appears  to  have  been  begun  no  earlier 
than  1636,  with  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  of  Rev. 
Hugh  Peters;'  consequently  its  record  of  events  at 
the  organization  of  the  church,  in  1629, was  not  strictly 
contemporaneous  with  the  events.  When  we  read  there 
the  covenant  of  1629,  as  renewed  in  1636,  What  confi- 
dence may  we  rightly  have  that  the  renewed  covenant 
was  the  same  that  Francis  Higginson  wrote,  and  the 
church  in  Salem  adopted  August  6,  1629?  Was  it  the 
same  in  substance  only,  or  likewise  in  form  ?  Over  this 
question  a  spirited  coutroversy  has  arisen  within  the 
last  fifty  years. 

John  Higginson,  minister  of  the  church  from  1660 
to  1708,  and  son  of  the  framer  of  the  covenant,  him- 
self, as  a  youth  of  thirteen,  having  joined  the  church  in 
1629,  solemnly  renewing  this  covenant  with  the  church 
in  1660,  records  it  as  having  been  already  "renewed" 
by  the  church  in  1636,  and  he  is  our  authority  for  say- 
ing that  it  is  the  covenant  adopted  in  1629,  as  he  in- 
dorses it  as  such,  the  record  in  the  margin  running 
thus :  "  6  of  6th  month,  1629,  this  covenant  was  public- 
ly Signed  and  Declared,  as  may  appearfrom  page  85,  in 
this  book."  To  this,  as  renewed  in  1660,  is  prefixed 
a  preamble  adopted  with  it  in  1636,  which  states  the 
fact  and  shows  the  motive  of  tlie  renewal  at  that 
tiiiu",  h;;!ti,  and  iin  additioiml  artii'lc  is  uppciided  to  it 
at  the  end, which  was  a(loj)ted  with  it  at  the  renewal,  in 
1660,  as  applicable  to  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the 
Quakers  at  that  time,  the  fact  and  the  motive  of  the 
addendum  being  likewise  plainly  stated.  Mr.  Higgin- 
son's  intention  seems  clearly  and  unmistakably  to 
have  been  to  present  the  covenant  of  1629  in  its  orig- 
inal and  unaltered  form,  and  to  distinguish  from  it 
carefully  the  prefix  and  suffix  above  referred  to  as  no 
part  of  it.  We  introduce  it  here  as  it  stood,  unques- 
tioned, for  more  than  two  hundred  year^.  And  to 
make  evident  the  parts  added  in  1636  and  in  1660,  it 
is  given  as  it  stands  in  the  record  of  Mr.  John  Hig- 
ginson in  1660, — 

'  H<  wr<rt«  hiiotrn  name  F'-.Ur.  It  ha«  lK-*n  the  modern  Uiage  to 
write  it  I'cUrrt.  I)r.  Palfrey,  ia  his  "IlUtury  of  Kew  England,"  writes 
it  Peler. 


(father  my  Saints  iogelhey  unto  me  that  have  made  a  Covenant  with  m«  if 
sacrifice.    Psa.  50  ;  5: 


6.  of  Clh  Month.  1629, 
This  Covenant  was 
tihlickhj  Si'jned  and 
Declared,  as  vtaij 
apj}ear  from  paje  85, 
in  this  Book. 


Wee  whone  names  are  here  under  wrttten,  rwir.- 
bers  of  thj:  present  Church  of  Christ  in  Solfw^ 
havinij  found  brj  sad  experience  how  dantjeromt 
it  is  to  sill  loose  to  the  Covena^it  wee  moJta 
ivitJi  our  God  :  2}ul  How  Apt  wee  are  to  vam- 
der  into  hy  pathes,  even  to  the  luoseing  of  nr 
fir:it  ainirs  in  cub  ing  into  Church  fellou^hhip : 
Doe  therefore  solentnhj  in  the  presence  of  the  Eteimall  ijod,  both  for  our 
own  comforts,  and  those  which  shall  or  maye  be  jotjned  unto  ns,  renert 
that  Church  Covenant  we  find  this  Church  bound  unto  at  theire  fini  it- 
ginning,  viz :  That 

We  covenant  with  tlie  Lord,  and  one  with  an  other ;  and  doe  b.vnd 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  walke  together  in  all  his  waits,  oc- 
cordini;  aa  lie  is  pleased  to  reveale  himself  unto  us  in  his  Blessed  word  of 
truth.  And  doe  more  expUcitely  in  tlie  name  aud  feare  of  Gml,  profcei 
and  protest  to  walke  as  followeth,  through  tlui  power  and  grace  of  oar 
Lord  Jesus. 

Z  first  wee  avowe  the  Lord  to  be  our  God,  and  our  selves  his  [leople  In 
the  truth  and  simplicitie  of  our  Sjiirits. 

2  Wee  give  our  selves  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  word  of  hl> 
grace,  fore  the  teaching,  ruleing  and  sanctifyciiig  of  us  In  matters  of 
worship,  and  Conversation,  resolveing  to  cleiive  to  him  alone  for  life  and 
gloiio  ;  and  oppose  all  contrarie  wayes,  cannons  and  constitutions  of  laca 
in  his  worship. 

3  Wee  promise  to  walke  with  our  brethren  and  sisters  in  this  Congny 
gation  witli  all  watchfullries  and  tcndernes,  avoyding  all  jelonsios,  snspl- 
tions,  backbyteings,  censurings,  pruvoakings,  secrete  risings  of  spirits 
against  them  ;  but  in  all  offences  to  follow  the  rule  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  to  beare  and  forlieare,  give  and  forgive,  as  lie  hath  taugiit  us. 

4  In  publick  or  in  private,  wo  will  willingly  doo  nothing  to  the  ofenc* 
of  the  Church  but  will  he  willing  to  take  advise  for  our  selves  and  ouri, 
a£ocasioti  shall  bo  presented. 

5  Wee  will  uot  in  the  Congregation  be  forward  eyther  to  shew  our* 
oune  gifts  or  parts  in  speaking  or  scrupling,  or  tliere  discover  the  fiiyl- 
ingof  oure  brethren  or  sisters  butt  atend  an  onlerly  cale  there  unto  j 
knowinghow  much  the  Lord  maybe  dishonoured,  and  his  Gospel!,  In 
the  profession  of  it,  sleighted,  by  our  distempers,  and  weaknesses  In 
publyck. 

II  We  bynd  our  selves  to  studdy  the  advancement  of  the  Gospoll  tn 
all  truth  and  peace,  both  in  regard  of  those  that  aro  within,  or  with- 
out, noe  way  sleighting  our  sister  Churches,  but  using  theire  Coun- 
sell  as  need  shaibe;  nor  laying  a  stumbling  block  before  any,  noe, 
not  the  Indians,  whose  good  we  desire  to  promote,  and  soe  to  con- 
vem!,  as  we  may  avoyd  the  verrye  appearance  of  evill. 

7  Wee  hearbyo  promise  to  carrye  our  selves  in  all  lawful!  obedience, 
to  those  that  are  over  us,  in  Cliurch  or  Comnionweale,  knowing  how 
well  pleasing  it  will  be  to  the  Lord,  that  they  sliould  have  incour- 
agenient  in  theire  places,  by  our  not  grieveiag  theyre  spirites  through 
our  Irregularities. 

8  Wee  resolve  to  approve  our  selves  to  the  Lord,  in  our  perticular  cal- 
Ings,  shunning  ydleiiessas  the  bane  of  any  state,  nor  will  woo  deal* 
hanlly,  or  opjirt'ssin^jly  willi  any,  wherc'U  we  arcs  the  Lord's  stew- 
ards : 

9  alsoe  proinysing  to  our  best  abilitie  to  teach  our  children  and 
servants  the  kmwledg  of  God  and  his  will,  that  they  may  serve  him 
also  ;  and  all  this,  not  by  any  strength  of  our  owne,  but  by  the  Lord 
Christ ;  whoso  bloud  we  desire  may  sprinckle  this  our  Covenant  made 
in  his  name. 

This  Covenant  was  renewed  hy  the  Church  on  a  soVemne  day  of  IJumil- 
iaiion  Q  of  I  monelh  IGGO.  When  also  cemsidering  the  power  of  Temptation 
amongst  us  hy  reason  of  ye  Qu-ukers  doctrine  Ct)  the  leavening  of  some  in  the 
place  tcliere  we  are  and  etulangering  of  others,  doe  see  cause  to  remember  the 
Admonilion  of  our  Saviour  Christ  to  his  disciples  Math.  16, 

Take  liced  and  beware  of  ye  leaven  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  and 
doe  Judge  so  farre  as  we  understeind  it  yt  ye  Quakers  d^iclrine  is  as  bad  or 
worse  thin  that  of  ye  Pharisees ;  Therefore  we  doe  Covenant  by  the  help 
of  Jesus  Christ  t^}  take  heed  and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Quakers. 

The  preamble,  postscript  and  marginal  note  we 
have  italicized. 

Until  about  fifty  years  ago,  no  doubt  is  known  to 
have  been  publicly  expressed  or  privately  entertained 
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that  the  covenant,  as  renewed  in  1636,  was,  with  a 
near  approach  to  verbal  accuracy,  the  same  that  was 
adopted  in  1629.  In  connection  with  a  "  discourse 
delivereil  on  the  First  Ceiitenuial  Anniversary  of  tlie 
Tabernacle  Church,"  iu  1835,  by  Kev.  Samuel  M. 
AVyrcester,  p.astor  of  that  church,  and  published,  the 
author  places  the  covenant  of  1636 — the  foregoing 
covenant  of  these  pages — in  an  appendix,  witli  the 
following  passage  taken  from  its  lirst  paragrapli  in 
quotation  marks,  namely :  "That  we  covenant  with 
the  Lord,  and  one  with  another,  and  do  bind  our- 
selves, in  the  presence  of  God,  to  walk  together  in  all 
his  ways,  according  as  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  himself 
unto  us  in  his  blessed  word  of  truth  : "  and  follows 
the  quotation  with  this  exjjlanatory  observation,  "  I 
have  seen  fit  to  throw  into  the  form  of  a  quotation 
that  part  of  the  Preamble  of  the  foregoing  Covenant, 
tchich  If'Mipec<  was,  in  substance  at  least,  The  Cove- 
JTAXT  '  which  the  church  was  bound  unto  at  their  first 
beginning.'  "  [The  italics  are  ours  ]  This  conclu- 
sion, though  couched  at  first  in  the  form  of  a  suspi- 
cion, was  fortified  with  sundry  reasons  to  support  it, 
and  affirmed  later  in  more  confident  terms:  "The 
conclusion  is  to  my  mind  irresistible  from  the  infernal 
evidence  alone,  that  the  covenant  printed  in  the  JLig- 
nalia  of  Mather  [that  of  1636  as  given  above],  and 
often  cited  as  the  covenant  of  the  First  Church  at  its 
beginning,  could  not  have  been  the  first  Covenant  of 
that  church." 

Again,  in  a  discourse  delivered  at  Plymouth  De- 
cember 22,  1848,  and  published  the  following  year. 
Dr.  Worcester  reiterates  the  same  opinion  with 
greater  emphasis,  and  qualified  by  no  doubts :  "  What 
has  been  generally  printed,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  bs,  the  First  Covenant  of  that  church,  and 
adopted  August  6,  1620,  is  not  thai  covenant.  It  was 
adopted  as  a  special  covenant  in  1636  "  is  his  confi- 
dent decision,  which  he  proceeded  to  support  with 
the  asserted  facts  and  resulting  rciusonings  which  had 
brought  his  mind  to  this  conviction.  And  yet,  again 
in  1854,  in  discussion  of  the  same  subject  before  the 
R^sex  Institute,  the  same  ground  was  lirmly  main- 
tained by  him.  In  the  next  year,  IS');'),  two  publica- 
tions appeared,  both  i.ssued  by  the  Congregational 
Board  of  Publication,  which  gave  their  sanction  to 
this  later  view  of  the  first  covenant.  One  was  "The 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,"  etc.,  by  Jo- 
seph B.  Felt,  Vol.  I.,  and  the  other  a  new  edition  of 
Morton's  "New  England's  Memorial,"  in  the  appen- 
dix to  which  the  editor,  or  editors,  indorse  the  same 
conclusion.  Mr.  Felt  says,'  that  "this  cove- 
nant [of  1629]  differs  from  the  second,  formed  1636, 
■which  has  long  been  supposed  to  be  the  first,  and 
from  the  hand  of  Higginson,  when  it  was  probably 
drawn  up  by  Peter.s  at  the  later  date."  He  appears 
to  have  relied,  as  Dr.  Worcester  had  done,  mainly  on 
internal  evidence  an  his  warrant  for  this  belief.^ 
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In  the  new  edition  of  "]\Iorton's  New  England's 
Memorial,"  Appendix  A,  under  the  heading  "The 
Articles  of  Faith  and  Covenant  of  1629,"  there  is 
attributed  to  the  editor  of  an  earlier  edition  of  the 
work,  the  learned  Judge  John  Davis,  an  important 
oversight  in  not  discovering  that  with  the  covenant 
of  1629  was  adopted  a  separate  confession  of  faith, 
and  in  misinterpreting  history,  in  that  he  omitted  to 
connect  this  confession  of  fiiith  with  the  covenant  of 
1629  as  a  virtual  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
church  at  its  beginning. 

Tlie  foregoing  authorities,— Worcester,  Felt  and 
the  editors  of  "  Morton's  Memorial,"  edition  of  1855, 
witnessing  to  the  strong  probability,  if  not  moral 
certainty  of  considerable  and  important  differences 
between  the  covenant  of  1629  and  the  renewed 
covenant  of  1636  ()/  they  be  not  reducible  to  one 
authoritij,  viz. :  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester,  followed  by  the 
others),  lay  especial  stress  upon  the  indications,  or 
proofs,  that  the  covenant  of  1629  was  adopted  jointly 
with  a  creed,  or  confession  of  articles  of  belief.  The 
covenant  proper  of  1629  they  believe  to  have  bee') 
materially  shorter  than  that  of  1636,  but  to  have  had 
this  credal  adjunct,  which  made  the  church  constitu- 
tion of  1629  to  differ  greatly  from  the  renewed  cove- 
nant of  1636  in  being  distinctly  and  cmiihatically 
doctrinal  in  its  aspect. 

An  arraignment  so  weighty  as  tliis  of  what  had 
passed  for  verified  history  for  many  generations, 
though  sustained  by  a  support  so  considerable,  and 
by  names  of  repute,  was  not  likely  to  go  long  un- 
challenged. Nor  did  it.  Taking  only  the  time  neces- 
sary to  subject  the  evidence  in  the  case  to  a  rigid 
re-examination,  the  Hon.  Daniel  A.  "W'hite,  judge  of 
probate  of  Essex  County,  and  a  leading  member  of 
the  First  Church  for  many  years,  replied  to  the 
published  statements  of  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester,  in  which 
the  traditions  current  for  a  couple  of  centuries  as  un- 
disputed truth  were  set  aside  as  we  have  seen  with 
great  assurance  as  founded  in  misconception — as 
sanctioning  "an  egregious  and  singular  error."  Point 
by  point  the  champion  of  the  long  accredited  opinion, 
—namely,  that  t/ie  rovntaiil  of  KJoil  iisas,  with  no  mute- 
rial  difference,  the  covenant  of  1629, — stoutly  contend- 
ed for  the  trustworthiness  of  the  ancient  and  long 
unt^uestioned  opinion.  The  testimony  of  John  Ilig- 
ginson  was  held  to  be  explicit.  His  knowledge  of 
the  facts  was  not  to  be  itnpeached.  What  Cotton 
Mather  said  of  the  first  covenant  was  also  to  be  ac- 
cepted, he  contended,  with  as  much  confidence  as  if 
it  had  been  said  by  Iligginson  himself,  for  he,  Ilig- 
ginson,  wrote  that,  having  "known  the  beginning  and 
progress  of  these  (New  England)  churches  unto  this 
day,  and  having  read  over  much  of  this  history  (in 
the  Magnalia),  I  cannot  but  in  the  love  and  fear  of 
God  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  it."  The  first  cove- 
nant is  given  by  Mather  as  agreeing  with  that  of 
1636,  only  differing  from  it  in  lacking  its  preamble. 
The  important  testimony  of  liev.  John  Fiske  is  also 
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cited  by  Mr.  White — only  lately  brought  to  light,  but 
dating  almost  from  the  renewal  of  the  Covenant  in 
1036,  as  Mr.  Fiske  came  to  Salem,  from  England,  in 
1G37,  and  was  for  some  time  an  assistant  of  Eev.  Mr. 
Peters.  In  ^Mr.  Fiske's  private  book  of  records  "  we 
find  recorded,"  says  Judge  White,  "in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  Mr.  Fiske,  the  First  Covenant  of  the  Salem 
Church,  with  the  preamble  to  its  renewal,  .  .  . 
Mr.  Fiske's  record  of  the  Covenant  being  essentially 
the  same  as  that  which  we  have  taken  from  the  Salem 
Church  book  "  (that  already  presented  in  this  writ- 
ing). 

The  "confession  of  faith."  which  Dr.  "Worcester 
supposes  was  adopted  by  the  church  in  1029,  in. con- 
nection with  the  first  covenant,  !Mr.  AVhite  believes 
— and  believes  he  has  ]iroved — was  of  much  later 
date,  probably  16S0,  andwas  expressly  declared  not  to 
be  intended,  even  at  that  date,  to  be  imposed  as  a  rigid 
test  upon  all-  candidates  for  admission  to  the  church. 
He  produces  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  impo- 
sition of  doctrinal  tests  as  a  uniform  and  indispensa- 
ble condition  of  admission  to  church  meml)ership 
was  expressly  disavowed  by  the  church  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  that  for  a  long  time  at  least  it  consistently 
adhered  in  practice  to  the  position  thus  taken.  Not 
denying  that  Mr.  Francis  Higginson  was  commis- 
sioned "  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  faith  and  cove- 
nant in  Scripture  language,"  or  that  he  did  so,  he 
finds  all  that  these  temis  describe  and  define  in  the 
single  instrument  commonly  known  and  spoken  of 
as  the  first  covenant;  "covenant,"  or  "confession 
of  faith  and  Covenant,"  he  finds  it  called,  the  terms 
being  used  interchangeably,  and  when  designated  as 
"the  confession  of  faith  and  covenant,"  the  pro- 
noun referring  to  it  is  in  the  singular  number,  indi- 
cating but  one  instrument  or  writing.  Morton,  hav- 
ing lull  knowledge  of  things  from  the  beginning, 
writes,  in  his  "New  England's  Memorial:"  "The  con- 
fession of  faith  and  covenant  fore-mentioned  was 
acknowledged  only  as  a  direction,  pointing  unto  that 
faith  and  covenant  contained  in  the  holy  Scripture, 
and  tluTcfore  no  man  was  confined  unto  tliat  form  of 
worils,  hut  only  to  the  substance,  end  and  sco])e  of 
iJie  matter  contained  therein.  .  .  .  Some  were 
admitted  by  expressing  their  consent  to  that  written 
confession  of  faith  and  covenant ;  others  did  answer 
to  questions  about  the  principles  of  religion  that 
were  publicly  propounded  to  them  ;  some  did  present 
their  confession  in  writing,  which  was  read  for  them, 
and  some  that  were  able  and  willing,  did  make  their 
confession  in  their  own  words  and  way.  A  due  re- 
spect was  also  had  unto  the  conversations  .of  men, 
viz. :  that  they  were  without  scandal." ' 

Besides  much  other  external  and  historical  evi- 
dence, too  voluminous  to  be  introduced  here,  but  pre- 
,  <  

'  "Sew  England's  Memorial,"  Davis'  e<litioD,  pp.  140-147.  See  also  a 
tract,  without  dat«  (in  Borton  AthenKum  Library,  "  B.  70 :  Scriiion«"), 
entitled  "A  Direction,"  etc.  lU/fcmd  to  by  tiotli  Dr.  Worcfbter  and 
Judg'j  Wbite  as  lAaring  uj«in  t!ii»  quostlon. 


sented  as  bearing  upon  the  writer's  main  conclusion 
and  fiirtifying  it,  Judge  White  comments  also  care- 
fully upon  the  internal  evidence  in  the  alleged  anach- 
ronisms contained  in  the  covenant  of  1G3G,  much 
relied  upon  to  ])rove  that  it  could  not  have  been  the 
same  as  that  of  1629.  On  this  point  he  dissents  from 
the  judgment  expressed  by  Dr.  Worcester,  I\Ir.  Felt 
and  the  editors  of  "Morton's  Memorial,"  edition  of 
1855,  and  at  the  same  time  equally  forecloses,  it  may 
be  here  observed,  by  unconscious  anticipations,  so 
far  as  the  weight  of  his  name  goes,  a  similar  opinion 
from  another  source  prescTitly  to  be  noticed, — an 
opinion  not  expressed  till  after  Judge  White's  death, 
— by  his  former  pastor.  Rev.  Charles  W.  Upham. 

This  opinion  of  llev.  Mr.  Upham  is  remarkable,  not 
only  for  the  weight  that  justly  attaches  to  any  opinion 
of  his  upon  matters  to  which  he  had  given  many 
years  of  study,  and  to  which  he  brought  a  trained 
mind  and  habits  of  research,  but  still  more  for  the 
rcivson  that  it  is  a  direct  reversal  of  an  earlier  opinion 
of  his  own  on  a  point  since  strenuously  controverted, 
without  so  much  as  an  allusion  on  his  part  to  any 
change  of  opinion,  or  to  any  judgment  previously  en- 
tertained and  expressed,  and  now  abandoned  or  mod- 
ified;  remarkable,  moreover,  as  being  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  well-known  and  elaborately-maintained 
opinion  of  his  able  and  candid  parishioner,  Judge 
White,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  life-long  associa- 
tions of  intimacy,  and  the  worth  of  whose  deliberate 
judgment  he  knew  so  well  how  to  estimate,  and  yet 
to  his  dissent  from  whose  judgment  he  makes  no  ref- 
erence whatever  that  we  have  been  able  to  discover. 
Mr.  Upham's  last  conclusion,  in  regard  to  the  identity 
of  the  covenant  of  1629  with  that  renewed  in  1636,  is 
against  it,  and  agrees  with  that  of  Dr.  Worcester— 
that  th'>re  were  two  covenants;  that  of  1629  very 
short,  that  of  1636  quite  long.  But  on  Dr.  Worces- 
ter's more  important  position,  that  there  were  articles 
of  belief  required  to  be  adopted  as  a  confession  of 
faith,  distinct  frojn  the  covenaut,  but  in  force  in  con- 
nection with  it,  in  1629, — against  this  opinion  Mr. 
Upham  expresses  himself  on  all  occasions  distinctly 
and  emphatically. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Eev.  Charles  W.  Up- 
ham, whom  we  now  cite,  was  for  twenty  years  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  (from  1824  to  1844),  conversant 
with  its  records  and  with  early  Salem  history,  and 
the  author  of  important  historical  discnurses  of  com- 
memoration, delineating  with  great  fullness  of  detail 
the  story  of  the  early  days  of  the  Salem  Church. 
Mr.  Upham  delivered  a  "Second  Century  Lecture  of 
the  First  Church"  in  1829  of  a  historical  character, 
and  gives  in  an  appendix,  as  the  "first  covenant  of 
the  First  Church,"  the  covenant  already  given  on  a 
preceding  page  of  this  work,  it  being  the  same  as  that 
which  was  renewed  in  1636,  he  holding— that  is,  at 
that  time — to  the  long-established  and  settled  opinion 
upon  the  question  in  hand.  Mr.  Uidium  remarks  at 
the  end  of  the  covenant  that  "at  a  very  early  period 
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this  covenant  was  displaced  by  another.  It  was  re- 
stored and  renewed  at  the  ordination  of  John  Hig- 
ginson  in  IGOO.  In  the  course  of  time  it  was  again 
su]>erseded,  and  for  many  years  has  not  been  used  in 
tlie  church."'  How  much  lie  may  have  meant  by  the 
expression,  "at  a  very  early  period  this  covenant  was 
displaced  by  another,"'  we  cannot  tell.  He  does  not 
specify  as  to  the  time  or  the  extent  of  the  displace- 
ment. He  may  have  had  in  mind  the  preamble  of 
1630 ;  if  more  than  that,  we  cannot  interpret  his  lan- 
guage, since  no  other  changes  are  known  to  us  pre- 
vious to  1660. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1S67,  Mr.  Upham  deliv- 
ered an  address  at  the  re-dedication  of  the  First 
Church  building.  "Without  intimating  an  abandon- 
ment of  a  former  judgment,  he  incidentally  shows  that 
his  judgment  upon  the  matter  in  question  was  quite 
di'.fereut  in  1867  from  that  he  had  expressed  nearly 
forty  years  before,  thus  :"  This  renewed  covenant  of 
1636  bears  the  impress  of  the  style  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression of  Hugh  Peters,  whose  name  heads  tlie  list 
as  from  that  date.  .  .  .  In  most  of  the  clauses  the.lan- 
guage  and  forms  of  thought  were,  as  plainly  appears, 
suggested  by  circumstances  that  had  disturbed  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  church  during  the  stormy 
agitations  and  conflicts  of  Roger  Williams'  period, 
and  are  therefore  of  temporary  and  retrospective  in- 
terest. The  passages  that  have  no  such  special  refer- 
ence, but  express  sentiments  of  universal  and  perpet- 
ual obligation,  are  inscribed  on  the  opposite  wall.  It 
■will  be  noticed  that  it  begins  by  quoting  from  the 
covenant  at  the  '  first  beginning '  of  the  church.  From 
the  aspect  of  the  document  in  the  church  book,  and 
its  entire  construction  and  import,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  what  is  inscribed  on  that  tablet  in  German 
text  is  all  that  wns  tahm  from  the  first  covenant.  It  is 
60  complete  in  itself  that  (he  inference  which  the  form 
of  the  document  and  the  bearings  of  the  contents  seem 
to  suggest,  that  it  u-as  the  whole  of  that  docwnient,  is 
ahnnst  unavoidable." 

"What  was  "inscribed  on  that  tablet  in  Geiman 
text "  was  this, — 

"  We  covenant  with  the  Lord,  and  one  with  another, 
and  do  bind  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  walk  to- 
getliAr  in  all  his  v)ays,  according  as  Jle  is  pleased  to  re- 
veal Himself  unto  us,  in  His  blessed  viord  of  truth." 

And  thi.s,  says  Mr.  Upliam,  "it  is  highly  probable 
is  all  that  was  taken  from  the  first  covenant." 

Perhaps  no  expression  of  our  own  opinion  is  called  i 
for,  as  to  v,-ho  is  right  in  this  controversy.  If  we  have 
fairly  placed  the  facts  before  the  reader,  and  espe- 
cially if  we  refer  him  to  the  autliorities  in  which  he 
may  find  the  merits  of  the  question  exhaustively 
treated  (as  we  propose  to  do  at  the  end  of  this  ar- 
ticle), we  shall  put  him  in  the  way  to  form  his  own  opin- 
ion for  Jiimself,  if  he  cares  to  do  so.  We  dismiss  the 
interesting  inquiry  by  simply  calling  attention,  fur- 
ther, to  the  fact  that  those  who  have  sought  to  inyali- 
date  the  long-settled  opinion  that  the  covenant  "re- 


newed" in  1G36  is  the  same  that  was  adopted  at  the 
founding  of  the  church  in  1629,  appear  to  rest  their 
argument  and  conclusion  mainly  upon  the  internal 
evidence  afforded  by  the  document  itself.  In  resting 
their  case  upon  that,  they  give  it,  as  it  seems  to  us,  its 
best  support,  the  weight  of  the  historical  evidence 
alone  being  insufficient  to  sustain  their  position. 
Both  Mr.  Upham  and  Dr.  Worcester  think  they  find 
in  the  covenant,  as  renewed  in  1()3(;,  traces  of  the 
church  agitations,  and  of  the  special  controversies  in- 
tervening between  1029  and  1636.  Mr.  White  does 
not.  Mr.  Upham,  moreover,  finds  that  "  this  renewed 
covenant  of  1636  bears  the  impress  of  the  style  of 
thought  and  expression  of  Hugh  Peters."  Mr.  "W^hite 
could  not  discover  this  . 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence, while  it  may  be  strong  and  convincing  in 
some  cases,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  take  a  more  marked 
or  a  slighter  coloring,  or  even  an  opposite  hue,  ac- 
cording to  the  interpreter's  direction  of  approach 
and  resulting  jioint  of  view.  It  needs  a  judicial  im- 
partiality, a  very  complete  knowledge  of  the  religious 
history  of  the  time,  and  a  keen  and  much  practiced 
literary  perception,  to  pass  intelligently  and  convinc- 
ingly upon  such  points.  The  difficulty  is  heightened 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  very  power  of  the  recre- 
ative inuigination,  so  necessary  to  reproduce  vividly 
the  life  and  thought  of  a  past  period,  is  itself  often  a 
snare  and  becomes  an  easy  and  frequent  cause  of  the 
misconstruction  of  language.  We  follow  with  cau- 
tion, and  not  without  a  measure  of  distrust,  a  line  of 
argument  which  grounds  important  inferences  upon 
what  are  at  best  only  inferences  from  premises  incap- 
able of  verification,  therefore  not  compelling  assent. 

No  fact  comes  out  more  consiiicuously  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Salem  Church  than  that  it  intended  to 
guard  well  its  own  independence.  It  was  conscious 
of  a  new  departure.  It  trod  its  untried  way  with 
caution,  but  with  a  firm  foot.  It  was  determined  to 
make  sure  of  this,  namely,  that  the  unit  of  human  au- 
thority in  matters  ecclesiastical  should  be  the  body 
(ifnu'iiibcrs  congregating  and  covenauting  together  in 
church  fellowship,  in  any  one  appointed  place  which 
should  give  it  local  habitation  and  name.  Each  such 
congregation  \vas  comj)etent  and  commissioned  to 
manage  its  own  affairs.  It  need  acknowledge  no 
earthly  superior.  The  Scriptures  were  its  law-book. 
In  them  it  would  seek  to  find  out  the  mind  of  Christ, 
I  the  Head  of  the  Church,  in  whom  resided,  for  it, 
the  ultimate  sovereignty  in  spiritual  things.  It  was 
glad  to  exchange  assurances  of  mutual  good-will  and 
fellowship  with  the  elder  sister  church  at  Plymouth. 
It  had  no  intention  of  cutting  itself  off  from  Chris- 
tian fraternal  relations  with  the  churches  of  the 
mother-country,  and  stood  with  an  anticipating  hand 
of  welcome  stretched  forth  in  brotherly  recognition 
to  all  the  New-World  congregations  of  Christian 
people  wliich  it  foresaw  planting  themselves  in  a  long 
succession  by  its  side,  and  all  around.  Put  each  church 
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within  its  own  borders  constituted,  under  the  Divine 
Head,  a  dominion  of  its  own.  It  was  in  pursuance  of 
this  principle  that  the  First  Church  in  Salem  had  un- 
made the  before-ordained  ministers  found  within  its 
own  fold  at  the  beginning,  that  it  might  make  them 
ministers  of  its  own  creation  and  invest  them  with 
right  and  title  to  their  office  from  itself. 

In  other  ways,  it  availed  of  every  opportunity  that 
oflfered  to  reassert  this  principle.  It  looked  with  dis- 
trust upon  a  proposed  affiliation  of  its  ministers  with 
the  ministers  of  other  churches  in  pastoral  associa- 
tions, fearing  that  tliese  associations  would  come  in 
time  to  claim  some  power  of  direction  and  control 
within  the  churches,  or  would  invent  some  form  of 
ecclesiastical  bondage,  into  which  the  churches  of 
the  colony  might  be  drawn  unconsciously,  to  the  loss 
of  their  complete  self-government.  It  was  not  long 
after  its  foundation  before  it  conceived  its  independ- 
ence to  be  seriously  threatened.  Other  churches 
which  had  sprung  up  around  it,  and  such  as  had  an 
honorable  and  weighty  constituency,  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  meddle  in  its  affairs  by  taking  cognizance 
of  teachings  by  the  Salem  ministers,  which  they  re- 
garded jis  not  agreeing  with  the  Scriptures,  nor  as 
being  consistent  with  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
community  of  new  settlements  in  the  colony.  As 
often  as  there  appeared  to  be  occasion  for  it,  this 
church  reaffirmed,  in  clear  and  strenuous  language, 
its  purpose  not  to  suffer  its  fellowship, — which  it  ex- 
tended freely  and  gladly  as  a  sympathetic,  helpful, 
brotherly  communion,  to  all  churches  and  all  Chris- 
tians,— not  to  sutfer  it  to  become  an  entangling  alli- 
ance, which  might  endanger  its  own  freedom  and 
autonomy.  There  was  abundant  justification  for 
tliese  ])recautions  in  the  usurpation  of  ecclesiastical 
au'.ljority  with  which  these  Salem  Christians  had 
been  lately  only  too  familiar  in  England,  and  which 
warned  them  to  keep  a  jealous  guard  against  the 
forging  of  new  fetters  of  spiritual  domination  and  op- 
pre.s.sion  this  side  the  sea,  under  the  guise  of  better 
symbols  of  church  order  and  of  Christian  living. 

The  olficers  of  the  church  as  first  organized  in 
Salem  were,  besides  the  pastor  smd  teacher,  one  or 
more  ruling  elders,  deacons  and  deaconesses.  JJetween 
pa.stor  and  teacher  no  distinction  of  precedence  ap- 
pears to  have  been  observed.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  performance  of  their  respective  duties  it  was 
found  that  the  work  of  each  naturally  overlapped 
that  of  the  other  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  that 
experience  showed  before  long  that  it  was  better  to 
combine  the  two  ofTicas  in  one,  as  was  done. 

The  duties  belonging  to  the  office  of  the  ruling 
elder  were  not  very  distinctly  defined.  He  was  an 
a.=J3istant  to  the  pastor  and  teacher,  but  while  under 
their  general  direction,  he  had  an  independent  voice 
als^j  a.-*  advi.ser  and  administrator  in  church  aftairs. 
The  office  came  to  Plymouth  from  Holland  with  the 
Pilgrim  Church.  That  church  found  ft  in  the  Re- 
formed Churches  of  the  Continent  and  referred  to  the 


French  Eeformed  Churches  as  its  own  precedent  for 
establishing  it,  though  in  the  French  Churches  the 
ability  to  teach  was  not  held  to  be  a  necessary  quali- 
fication for  a  ruling  elder,  as  it  was  in  the  Dutch- 
English  and  American  Churches.'  For  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  at  least,  ruling  elders  were  chosen  by 
some  churches  in  Jlassachusetts  as  necessary  to  their 
complete  organization,  although  Mr.  Bentley  says, 
"  the  oflice  never  existed  but  in  name,  and  did  not 
survive  the  first  generation.'"^  Mr.  Bentley  regards 
the  office  as  having  been  designed  to  represent  the 
power  of  the  church  itself  on  the  part  of  its  general 
membership,  the  elder  ■  standing  as  a  permanent 
watchman  and  makeweight  against  all  assumptions 
of  special  authority  on  the  part  of  the  ministers. 
After  his  brusque  and  vigorous  fashion  he  indicates 
how  far  short  of  answering  its  end  was  the  device,  by 
his  brief  and  contemptuous  notice  of  those  who  were 
elected  to  the  place.  "In  the  choice  of  an  elder  to 
rule  the  church,  care  was  taken  not  to  accept  a  civil 
officer,  and  Elder  Houghton  was  appointed.  He  wag 
a  man  of  inoffensive  ambition,  and  died  in  the  ne.xt 
year  after  his  appointment.  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe  suc- 
ceeded him,  but  he  was  frequently  absent,  and  never 
possessed  even  the  shadow  of  power.  He  died  in  165S. 
The  independence  of  Mr.  Williams  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  Mr.  Peters  rendered  the  office  useless  in 
their  time,  and  it  never  obtained  its  influence.  When 
Mr.  John  Higginson,  the  son  of  Francis,  in  IGGO,  re- 
turned to  Salem  and  attempted  to  revive  the  form  of 
government  which  his  father  had  adopted,  Mr.  John 
Browne  was  elected  elder,  but  we  find  no  other  ser- 
vices but  of  atten<ling,  for  a  short  time,  the  private 
instructions  of  the  ]iastor,  who  had  secured  all  the 
power."  We  have  said  that  the  ofiice  did  not  cease  to 
be  known  with  the  first  generation,  or  for  a  century 
and  a  half  after,  and  it  is  true  that  the  men  called  to 
the  office  even  in  the  later  years  of  its  existence  were 
not  all  colorless  and  valueless  ciphers.  But  the  fear 
of  ministerial  usurpation  had  very  much  died  away, 
and  the  ruling  elder  was,  in  time,  without  functions, 
and  disappeared.  Mr.  Bentley's  assertion  that  it  soon 
came  to  stand  for  little  more  than  a  name  seems  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  history  of  the  churches  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Colony. 

Deacons,  but  not  deaconesses,  are  mentioned  as  offi- 
cers chosen  at  the  organization  of  the  Salem  Church. 
They  received  the  contributions  of  the  church  and 
distributed  them,  and  made  provision  for  the  table  of 
communion,  serving  also  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  observance.  Deaconesses,  if 
not  chosen  at  once  by  the  church  at  Salem,  were,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  regularly  selected  in  the  churches 
of  the  earliest  colonial  period.  As  at  Plymouth,  so  at 
Salem.  They  were  widows  by  preference,  of  at  least 
three-score  years,  without  carefully  prescribed  duties 

1  Felt's  Eccl.  Hist.  Vol.  i.  p.  34. 

2Tlic  Norlli  CInircli  in  Salem  chose  a  rulinj;  el'Ior  as  lato  :i8l82G— pro- 
nounueil  by  Felt  "  the  only  continuation  of  au  ancient  ciisloni  Imro." 
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as  to  details,  but  were  appointed  to  earn'  on  ,i  general 
ministry  of  visiting-  and  comforting  among  the  sick, 
poor  and  distressed. 

We  have  been  more  minute  and  explicit  in  specify- 
ing 3ome  of  these  forms  of  church-life  and  organiza- 
tion first  adopted  here,  because  this  was  the  pioneer 
church.  Offices,  titles  and  usages  now  long  familiar  to 
every  Xew  England  village  were  then  new,  or  known 
only  as  existing  in  the  English  churches  under  other 
conditions,  and  where  they  had  a  diflerent  signifi- 
cance;  here,  under  an  old  name,  went  a  new  thing. 
2sew  methods  were  on  trial,  and  were  carefully  ob- 
served and  studied,  and  sought  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  and  people,  and  were  not 
immediately  and  once  for  all  fixed  in  an  unalterable 
form. 

Francis  Higginson  lived  but  a  year  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  church.  On  the  6th  of  August,  1G30,  just  a 
year  from  the  day  when  its  organization  was  com- 
pleted, a  day  in  whose  doings  he  bore  the  leading  part, 
he  closed  his  earthly  labors.  He  was  born  in  loSS, 
and  was.  therefore,  a  little  more  than  forty  years  of 
age  wiien  he  came  to  Salem.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  famous  English  University  of  Cambridge  —  of 
Emanuel  College,  according  to  Mr.  Upham  ;  of  Jesus, 
says  Judge  White;  of  St.  John's,  says  F.  vS.  Drake 
(American  biography);  and  Mr.  Savage  (Gcneal. 
Diet.),  seemingly  warranting  and  reconciling  all  these 
assignments,  has  it :  "  Bred  at  Jcslis  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  A.B.,  1009,  but  was  of  St. 
John's  when  his  A.M.  wils  given,  1G13,  though  jMather 
as.sert3  he  was  of  Emanuel."  He  was  first  settled  in 
Leicester,  Englan<l,  where  he  had  so  high  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  preacher  that  "  the  people  flocked  to  hear 
him  from  the  neighboring  towns."  Neal,  historian 
of  the  Puritans,  says,  "  he  was  a  good  scholar,  of  a 
sweet  and  afl'able  behavior,  and  having  a  most  charm- 
ing voice,  was  one  of  the  most  acceptable  and  popular 
preachers  of  the  country."  Becoming  a  non-con- 
formist he  was  ejected  from  his  living  and  forbidden 
to  preach  in  England.  After  this  he  resorted  to 
tciicliiiig  for  a  li vdiliuod.  lie  is  charnctori/.cd  by  Mr. 
Ik'iitley  as  "grave  in  his  deportment  and  jiure  in  his 
morals.  In  his  person  lie  was  .slender,  not  tall;  not 
easily  changed  I'rom  his  purposes,  but  not  rash  in 
declaring  them.  His  influence  in  giving  form  and 
direction  to  the  first  church  polity  in  America  was 
second  to  none."  Mr.  Bentley,  by  a  few  strokes,  pic- 
tures some  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Higginson's  brief 
ministry  in  the  social  customs  of  the  newly-gathered 
community  at  Salem,  and  shows  in  what  spirit  and 
along  what  lines  of  influence  he  wrought:  "He 
lived  to  secure  the  foundation  of  his  church,  to  de- 
serve the  esteem  of  the  colony  and  provide  himself  a 
name  among  the  worthies  of  New  England.  When 
he  died,  he'left  in  the  colony  the  most  sacred  guards 
upon  the  public  manners.  Cards,  dice,  and  all  such 
amu.-jemerits,  had  no  share  of  favour.  Family  devo- 
tions were  inculcated  and  established,  and  the  most 


constant  attendance  on  public  worship.  The  minis- 
ters visited  families  to  assist  in  their  devotions.  Con- 
stant care  of  the  poor  was  required  ;  the  Indians  were 
not  permitted  to  trade  in  private  houses;  all  the 
inhabitants  were  instructed  to  unite  in  the  labours 
which  promoted  their  common  interest;  and  the 
greatest  confidence  was  required  in  all  who  were 
appointed  in  civil  trusts."    (Pp.  244-245.) 

Rev.  Samuel  Skelton,  ordained  the  first  pastor  of 
the  church,  in  association  with  Mr.  Higginson  as 
teacher,  on  the  20th  of  July,  162  9,  survived  his  col- 
league four  years.  He  had  been  the  minister  of  Gov- 
ernor Endicott,  in  England,  and  was  held  by  him  in 
especial  affection  and  esteem,  as  one  to  whom  he  had 
reason  to  look  up  as  his  spiritual  father.  His  name 
is  less  conspicuous  in  the  early  annals  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts churches  than  that  of  Higginson.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  modest  and  retiring  man,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  a  contemporary  as  ''of  gracious  speech, 
full  of  laitli,  and  furnished  by  the  Lord  with  gifts 
from  above."  He  was  content  to  yield  precedence  to 
others,  nor  soured  with  jealousy  when  to  them  went 
the  harvest  of  fiime.  "  As  he  never  acted  alone,'' 
says  Mr.  Bentley,  "  he  yielded  to  others  all  the  praise 
of  his  best  actions."  The  scant  recognition  accorded 
to  him  among  those  who  led  in  church  affairs  in  the 
earliest  days  is  further  explained  by  his  biographer 
by  the  fact  that  "there  was  a  want  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  ministers  of  Boston  and  its  neighborhood 
and  the  ministers  of  Salem.  Everything  which  one 
party  did  was  found  fault  with  by  the  other."  That 
he  was  a  man  of  positive  convictions  and  not  lacking 
in  courage  would  appear  from  his  standing  forwiird 
in  defense  of  his  colleague,  Roger  Williams,  when 
the  latter  was  assailed  and  in  danger  of  being  over- 
borne by  those  who  uttered  the  sentence  of  popular 
condemnation  against  him.  Mr.  Skelton  was  prob- 
ably of  about  the  same  age  as  Mr.  Higginson,  having 
taken  his  first  degree  in  IGll,  two  years  later  than 
Mr.  Higginson.  He  was  of  Lincolnshire,  educated  at 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  died  August  2,  1G34. 

Francis  Higginson  lia<l  been  dead  six  months,  and 
Mr.  Skelton  was  carrying  on  his  ministry  alone  in  the 
Salem  Church,  when  Roger  Williams  arrived  in  Bos- 
ton, early  in  February,  1631.  Rev.  John  Wilson, 
minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  was  contem- 
plating a  visit  to  England,  and  Mr.  Williams  was  in- 
vited to  supply  his  place  during  his  absence,  but  de- 
clined on  the  ground  that  the  members  of  that  church 
were  "  an  unseparated  people." 

April  22d,  following,  he  was  invited  to  ^i^lem  as  an 
assistant  to  Rev.  Mr.  Skelton.  Having  already 
promulgated  some  novel  and  unacceptable  notions 
deemed  subversive  of  the  just  authority  of  the  magis- 
trates, the  Massachusetts  Court  interposed  a  remon- 
strance against  the  action  of  the  Salem  Church,  and 
succeeded  in  preventing  Mr.  Williams'  coming  to 
Salem.  He  soon  went  to  Plymouth,  and  even  there, 
though  the  teachings  of  the  separatists  were  more  in 
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favor  in  PlyiiKmtli  than  in  Boston,  and  his  personal 
qualities  sained  him  a  large  influence,  his  "singular 
opinions"  ^vere  not  welcome  to  all,  and  after  serving 
a  while  as  assistant  to  Rev.  Ralph  Smith,  he  applied 
liimself  to  manual  labors  and  to  trade  for  a  liveli- 
hood, devoting  much  time  also  to  acquiring  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Indians,  though  meanwhile  never  losing 
sight  of  the  then  agitating  questions  of  cliurch  gov- 
ernment, and  of  individual  responsibility  in  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  atfairs. 

In  1G33  Mr.  Williams  obtained,  not  without  some 
difficulty,  a  dismission  from  the  church  in  Plymouth, 
and  returned  to  Salem ;  returned  accompanied  by 
several  members  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  who  pre- 
ferred to  give  up  their  home  and  church  relations  to 
severing  the  tie  that  bound  them  to  their  pastor. 
Arrived  in  Salem,  he  became  an  assistant  to  Mr. 
Skelton,  though  without  formal  ordination.  And 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  come  again  under  the 
censure  of  the  Governor  and  Assistants  of  Massachu- 
setts for  offensive  writings  and  publications,  in  some 
of  which  he  had  denied  the  validity  of  the  titlft  of  the 
Massachusetts  Company  to  its  territory,  in  that  they 
had  not  the  assent  of  the  natives  of  the  soil,  yet  he 
was  invited  and  ordained,  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Skelton,  in  August,  1G34,  to  succeed  him  in  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  the  church.  In  this  office  he  con- 
tinued till  October  19,  16.35,  when  the  opposition 
which  his  vigorous  assertion  of  his  views  had  aroused 
culminated  in  a  sentence  pronounced  by  the  General 
Court  that  he  should  depart  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Massachusetts  within  six  weeks,  on  account  of  hav- 
ing "  broached  and  divulged  divers  new  and  danger- 
ous opinions  against  the  authority  of  the  magistrates, 
as  also  writ  letters  of  defamation,  both  of  the  magis- 
trates and  churches."  "  The  colonial  records,"  says 
Arnold,  the  historian  of  Rhode  Island,  "fix  the  date 
November  3d."  Consent  was  given  afterwards  to  the 
postponement  of  his  removal  till  spring,  upon  con- 
dition of  his  refraining  from  promulgating  his 
objectionable  doctrines.  It  was  withdrawn  subse- 
quently, upon  the  allegation  that  the  conditions  had 
been  violated.  Learning  that  he  was  to  be  sent  at 
once  to  England,  he  anticipated  the  plans  of  his 
judges,  escaping  early  in  January  to  the  South, 
through  the  wintry  snows  and  storms,  and  finding  a 
refuge  on  the  banks  of  the  .Seekonk  River,  where  he 
founded  the  State  of  lUiode  Island. 

The  teachings  of  Mr.  Williams  which  gave  offense, 
to  be  fully  understood,  miLst  be  sought  for  and  ex- 
amined in  the  hustory  of  the  time,  at  greater  length 
than  it  is  possible  to  consider  them  here.  They 
dealt  largely  with  definitions  and  distinctions  bearing 
on  the  relations  of  the  civil  and  spiritual  authorities 
to  each  other,  showing  their  respective  limits,  con- 
stantly rai.sin^  questions  of  much  nicety  and  ditii- 
culty,  and  yet  questions  immediately  and  vitally 
prjit'tical,  as  affecting  i.s8ues  at  the  moment  pressing 
upon  the  jieople.    The  whole  field   of  discussion 


being  at  the  same  time  complicated  with  that  larger 
problem  which  had  exercised  the  minds  of  the  colon- 
ists from  the  first,  namely:  the  possibility  of  con- 
structing a  civil  order  on  a  Biblical  foundation.  The 
severity  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  magistrates  and 
ministers  has  been  ascribed  in  part,  and  probably  not 
unjustly,  to  a  feeling  in  the  churches  of  Boston  and 
the  neighborhood  not  friendly  to  the  Salem  Church, 
which  church  had  shown,  from  the  first,  a  commend- 
able jealousy  of  interference  by  other  churches,  and 
a  determination  to  maintain  strictly  its  independence. 
It  has  been  mentioned  as  a  noteworthy  fact  that  "in 
this  court  [for  the  trial  of  j\Ir.  Williams],  composed 
of  magistrates  and  clergy,  while  some  of  the  laymen 
opposed  the  decree  [of  exile],  every  minister,  save 
one,  approved  it." ' 

If  it  be  conceded  "that  there  were  faults  on  both 
sides,  and  that  they  were  faults  of  the  age  rather  than 
of  the  heart,"  it  must  be  conceded,  too,  that  this 
marked  man  was  before  his  time  in  the  discernment 
and  announcement  of  some  principles  ecclesiastico- 
political,  destined  to  stand  the  test  of  after-trial, 
since,  in  his  transmitted  ideas,  as  well  as  his  charac- 
ter and  bearing  during  those  troublous  days  which  he 
spent  in  Salem,  he  grows  more  illustrious  under  the 
light  of  experience,  while  the  proceedings  of  those 
who  drove  hint  out  Irom  their  company  become 
more  difiicult  of  apology.  Roger  Williams  has  had 
the  credit  of  being  the  promoter,  if  not  the  cause,  of 
the  act  of  Governor  Endicott  in  cutting  the  cross 
from  the  English  colors.  It  is  not  clear  what  part  he 
had  in  it,  if  any.  If  any,  he  was  not  the  man  to  dis- 
avow it;  if  any,  he  but  represented  a  feeling  dominant 
in  many  a  Puritan's  breast  at  the  time,  who,  perhaps, 
more  prudent  than  he,  would  not  have  counseled  it, 
though  pleased  to  see  it  done.  Such  was  Roger 
Williams.  "  Ojjen,  bold  and  ardently  conscientious, 
as  well  as  eloquent  and  highly  gifted,  it  cannot  be 
surprising  that  he  should  have  disturbed  the  magis- 
trates by  divulging  such  opinions,  while  he  charmed 
the  people  by  his  powerful  preaching,  and  his  ami- 
able, generous  and  disinterested  spirit." 

Mr.  AVilliams  was  born  in  Wales  in  1599,  resided 
in  London  during  his  youth,  was  elected  a  scholar  of 
Sutton's  Hospital  (now  the  Charter  House),  July  5, 
1G21,  admitted  to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  Feb. 
8,  1G23,  graduated  B.  A.  January,  1G27,  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England,  obtained  a  benefice  in 
Lincolnshire,  became  a  non-conformist,  or  "Separa- 
tist," and  embarked  at  Bristol,  Dec.  11, 1G30,  for  New 
England.  He  died  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  April, 
1G83.2 


1  "Arnold,  History  of  Rhode  Island,"  p.  38. 

-  I'orter  C.  Bliss,  in  .lolinson's  Cyclopajdia.— Since  this  notice  of  Roger 
Williairm  was  prepared,  intimations  have  come  to  ng  that  now  light  may 
ho  expected  to  l>c  lot  in  soon,  ii])on  the  origiTi  and  early  days  of  this 
striking  figure  in  the  liistory  of  primitive  New  England.  The  new 
matter  found  claims  to  he  not  only  additional  to  the  old  and  liitlierto. 
accepted  story,  hut  corrective  uleo.  For  example  :  It  is  said  that  "  the 
Roger  Williams  who  was  a  foundation  scholar  at  the  Charter  llonso  in 
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The  infant  churcli,  already  served  by  three  minis- 
ters in  half  a  dozen  years,  found  its  fourth  in  one 
born  to  lead,  Rev.  Hugh  Peters,  who,  after  filling  the 
pa.storal  olBce  for  five  busy  and  fruitful  years,  in 
which  lie  governed  and  shaped  with  the  decision  of  a 
master,  was  summoned  away  from  this  humbler  field 
of  labor  to  a  broader  theatre  and  a  more  famous  ca- 
reer, in  which  his  life  assumed  historical  importance, 
and  set  him  among  the  conspicuous  actors  of  his  age, 
ending  tragically  at  the  executioner's  block.  Mr. 
Peters  was  born  at  Fowey,  in  Cornwall,  in  1599,  the 
same  year  as  Eoger  Williams,  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  taking  the  degree  ot  A. 
M.in  1G22.  Appointed  to  a  London  lectureship  while 
still  very  young,  he  drew  a  large  following  by  his  for- 
cible and  eloquent  preaching.  In  1629,  it  having  be- 
come not  only  uncomfortable  but  dangerous  for  such 
as  he,  a  Puritan  and  a  popular  preacher,  to  stay  in 
England,  he  withdrew  to  Holland  and  became  the 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Rotterdam,  whence  he  came  to 
New  England,  Oct.  6,  1635.  He  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  the  church  in  Salem  after  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Williams,  and  was  settled  Dec.  21,  1636.  He  was 
an  able  minister  and  something  more,  a  clear-sighted 
administrator  in  civil-political  and  politico-economi- 
cal affairs.  Without  neglecting  his  duties  as  pastor, 
which  he  discharged  with  rare  energy  and  faithful- 
ness, he  set  himself  diligently  to  improving  all  the 
social  regulations  and  habits  of  the  place,  on  which 
the  welfare  of  the  new  community  depended.  In  the 
controversies,  which  he  inherited  from  Mr.  Williams, 
he  showed  no  symjiathy  with  the  adherents  of  the 
latter,  nor  toleration  for  the  opinions  which  had 
brought  on  him  the  condemnation  of  the  ministers 
and  the  General  Court.  He  spent  little  time  over  the 
comprehensive  principles  and  enlightened  distinc- 
tions laid  down  by  his  predecessor  as  to  the  relative 
authorities  of  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ments, and  the  rights  of  the  individual  soul  under 
each,  while  he  plunged  with  assiduous  zeal  into  stud- 
ies which  he  deemed  of  a  more  immediate  and  press- 
ing inii>ortam-c.  lie  gave  his  attention  to  pnijcciing 
measures  for  promoting  the  business  j)rospcrity,  the 
orderly  living,  the  growth  in  population  of  the  town; 
he  devised  measures  for  the  better  execution  of  the 
laws,  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  establish- 
ment of  beneficial  industries. 

Piespecting  no  man,  says  Mr.  Bentley,  has  the  pub- 
lic opinion  been  more  divided  than  respecting  Mr. 
Hngh  Peters.  This  division  of  opinion  he  ascribes 
to  the  part  he  took  in  the  commonwealth  of  England 
and  in  the  death  of  King  Charles,  though  intimating 
that  "unkind  reports"  had  been  connected  also  with 


1C21,  and  who  was  sent  to  the  University  in  July,  ](;2!,  being  a  good 
ecbolar,  »aa  not  t)ie  Btjger  WillianiB  of  JlljyJe  Island."  .So  inucli,  llev. 
George  E.  Kllis,  1».D,,  j/iesiilent  of  the  Ma«*itliui«.'tt8  Hiutoiical  Socie- 
ty, is  retorted— in  tbo  JJoston  huihj  Adcerluer  of  Sfiircli  11,  I8>j7— to 
conni'ler  proven  hy  the  invijutigatiuns  of  the  librarian  of  Browli  Uiii- 
vernity,  Mr.  )k-ulx;n  A.  Guild. 


the  early  part  of  his  life,  which  reports,  however, 
either  never  reached  New  England  or  were  unheeded 
there.  The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Upham,  in  his  Second 
Century  lecture,  has  vindicated  his  fame  with  a  gen- 
erous and  warm  enthusiasm.  But  there  is  no  diit'er- 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  great  benefits  which  his  life 
and  labors  in  Salem,  from  1636  to  1641,  conferred  up- 
on its  people  and  its  forming  social  habits  and  insti- 
tutions. He  objected  to  the  devotion  of  so  much 
time  as  had  been  given  to  the  numerous  weekly  and 
occasional  lectures,  to  the  neglect  of  the  daily  indus- 
tries, which  he  fostered  as  being  nearest  in  the  line  of 
evident  and  pressing  duties.  His  church  greatly  in- 
creased, showing  that  there  had  been  no  lack  of  faith- 
ful tillage  therein.  New  and  valued  citizens  were 
attracted  to  the  place.  He  interested  himself  in  re- 
forming the  police  system,  encouraged  commerce, 
caused  new  arts  and  employments  to  be  introduced,  a 
water-mill  was  erected,  a  gluss-house,  salt  works,  the 
planting  of  hemp  was  advised,  and  a  regular  market 
was  set  up.  He  formed  a  plan  of  carrying  on  fishery, 
and  of  coasting  and  foreign  voyages.  Amid  all  his  ac- 
tivities, it  is  repeated,  "he  did  not  forget  his  church." 
In  Synod  and  Salem  pulpit  alike,  he  made  his  power 
constantly  and  beneficently  felt.  Clear-headed  and 
wise,  he  was  a  check  upon  the  invasion  of  supersti- 
tion, and  in  the  excitement  caused  by  Mrs.  Ann 
Hutchinson's  doctrine  and  influence,  kept  his  church 
in  the  main  free  from  its  disturbing  elfccts,  and  went, 
Mr.  Bentley  thinks,  full  far  in  the  opposite  direction 
of  repression.  The  Massachusetts  Colony,  having 
occasion  to  find  suitable  persons  to  represent  their  in- 
terests in  England  w  ith  reference  to  the  laws  of  excise 
and  trade,  it  was  not  strange  that  Mr.  Peters 
should  be  selected  to  be  one  for  this  commission.  His 
ciualifications  for  it  were  evident.  His  people  resisted 
his  acceptance  of  the  a[)pointment  and  remonstrated 
against  it;  they  could  not  spare  him.  But  they  were 
overborne  by  the  urgency  with  which  the  claim  for 
his  services  was  pressed,  and  finally  a  reluctant  assent 
was  yielded,  and  on  the  3d  of  August,  1641,  he  left 
with  his  colleagues  for  England.  There  he  became 
involved  in  the  revolution  which  brought  Cromwell 
to  supreme  power.  Peters  was  his  counselor  and  I'a- 
vored  friend,  and  when  the  restoration  gave  back 
power  to  Cromwell's  enemies,  the  lives  of  all  hia 
friends  were  held  forfeited.  Hugh  Peters  was  a  se- 
lected victim,  and  as  such  was  beheaded  in  the  Tower 
Oct.  16,  1660. 

Mr.  Peters  was  assisted  in  his  pulpit  duties  between 
1G37  and  1640  by  Rev.  John  Fiske,  who  taught  a 
school  in  Salem  about  that  time.  Mr.  Fiske  was  set- 
tled afterwards  over  a  church  in  Wenham  and  still 
later  in  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts.  It  was  he — be- 
fore alluded  to  in  these  pages — who  copied  from  the 
earliest  record-book  of  the  church  the  covenant  con- 
tained therein,  with  some  other  minutes,  which  have 
lately  come  to  light,  and  have  i'urnislied  important 
evidence  as  to  the  form  of  the  first  covenant. 
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The  Eev.  Edward  Norris  was  settled  as  a  colleague 
with  Mr.  Peters  March  18, 1640.,  Mr.  Bentley  says  his 
was  the  first  ordiuation  which  was  performed  with 
great  public  ceremouies  in  Salem.  He  had  come 
from  England  the  year  before,  aud  joined  the  church 
here  in  December  of  that  year ;  had  been  a  teacher 
and  minister  in  Gloucestershire ;  was  distinguished 
for  learning,  was  of  a  tolerant  spirit,  and  had  a  large 
and  well-balanced  mind.  He  was  a  man  to  wield  a 
wide  and  strong  influence,  and  that  for  good.  He 
fell  upon  troubled  times,  inheriting  in  his  turn  the 
unsettled  controversies  of  his  predecessor's  ministry. 
A  Mrs.  Oliver,  a  follower  of  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson, 
had  claimed,  in  the  time  of  public  service,  the  right 
of  communion,  without  a  covenant,  and  was  sent  to 
prison  for  disturbing  the  congregation,  though  soon 
set  at  liberty.  During  Mr.  Norris'  ministry  she  again 
openly  asserted  the  same  right,  aud  was  publicly  dis- 
graced. 

The  Anabaptists  were  busy.  Mr.  Endicott  set  his 
face  against  them  as  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the 
church  and  of  the  community  ;  a  few  were  subjected 
to  punishment,  some  confined  to  the  town,  or  laid  un- 
der other  humiliating  and  annoying  prohibitions.  Mr. 
Norris  took  no  active  part  in  these  proceedings,  and 
seems  rather  to  have  endeavored  to  quiet  and  repress 
the  public  excitement  than  to  promote  it,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  town  in  comparative  tranquil- 
lity during  his  life.  He  died  December  23,  1G59,  in 
time  to  e3cai>e  the  full  force  of  the  still  greater  dis- 
traction caused  by  the  Quakers  who  had  appeared  in 
Salem  in  1G57.  His  abilities,  attainments  and  high 
character  were  recognized  throughout  the  colouy. 
He  wrote  upon  affairs  of  public  interest  temperately, 
yet  forcibly.  He  assisted  in  constructing  the  system 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  "substantially  contained 
in  the  Cambridge  Platform,"  and  yet  he  refused  to 
substitute  in  his  own  church  the  platform  of  1'348, 
which  he  had  helped  to  shape,  for  the  one  already  in 
use,  resolutely  insisting  on  the  maintenance  of  his 
church's  independence.  At  the  same  time,  with  a 
rare  onsisti  iicy,  he  successfully  restrained  his  own 
church  Ironi  meddling  in  the  contruvcrsies  and  the 
management  of  other  churches. 

Mr.  Norris  was  the  last  of  the  ministers  of  the  first 
generation.  "  The  consistent  politicks,  the  religious 
moderation,  and  the  ardent  patriotism  of  Mr.  Norris," 
Bays  Mr.  Bentley,  "entitle  him  to  the  grateful  mem- 
ory of  Salem.  He  diverted  the  fury  of  fanaticism  by 
industry,  he  quieted  alarms  by  inspiring  a  military 
courage,  and  in  the  public  morals,  and  a  well-di- 
rected charity,  with  a  timely  consent  to  the  incorpo- 
ration of  towns  around  him,  he  finished  in  peace  the 
longest  life  in  the  ministry  whicli  had  been  enjoyed 
in  Salem,  and  died  in  his  charge."  ^ 

Mr.  Norria'  ministry  of  nearly  twenty  years  seemed 
long  as  measured  by  the  average  term  of  service  of 


those  who  had  preceded  him.    Bat  it  was  short  as 
compared  with  that  of  his  successor.    John  Higgin- 
son,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Francis,  the  first  minister — 
"  Teacher  " — of  Salem,  was  born  at  Claybrook,  Eng- 
land, August  G,  161G,  and  accompanied  his  parents 
when  they  came  to  New  England,  in  1G29,  and  was 
thirteen  years  old,  therefore,  when  he  arrived  ;  and  at 
that  age  he  joined  the  church.    After  his  father's 
death  he  was  assisted  by  the  magistrates  and  minis- 
ters, who  could  not  forget  what  the  young  church 
owed  to  the  father,  in  continuing  his  education.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  for  four  years  after,  he  was 
chaplain  at  Fort  Saybrook,  Connecticut..    In  1G41 
he  taught  a  school  in  Hartford,  and  studied  divin- 
ity with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker ;   in  1G43  be- 
came an  assistant  to  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield,  of  Guil- 
ford, whose  daughter  he  married.    From  IGSl  to  1G59 
he  was  in  sole  charge  of  the  church  in  Guilford.  In 
that  year,  1G59,  he  took  passage  for  his  native  land. 
The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  obliged  by  stress  of 
weather  to  put  into  Salem  harbor.    The  church  in 
Salem  had  recently  lost  its  minister.    A  negotiation 
with  Mr.  Higginson  was  entered  into  which  issued  in 
an  engagement  on  his  part  to  remain  and  preach  for 
one  year.    At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  invited  to 
become  the  pastor,  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was 
ordained  in  August,  IGGO.    Already  forty-four  years 
old,  he  continued  in  the  ministry  in  Salem  forty-eight 
years,  till  his  death,  December  9,  17u8,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-two  years.    He  was  sole  minister  for  twenty- 
three  years,  till  1GS3, — except  that  for  four  years, 
from  1G72  to  1G7G,  he  had  a  so-called  "  assistant,"  ^ 
who  did  not  assist,  as  is  explained  farther  on.  In 
1683,  he  being  then  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  Rev. 
Nicholas  Noyci  became  his  colleague.    The  settle- 
ment of  Mr.  Pligginson  was  signalized  by  an  addition 
to  the  covenant  of  the  church,  as  a  solemn  declara- 
tion against  the  teachings  and  practices  of  the  Qua- 
kers, as  has  been  mentioned.   It  had  been  the  custom 
of  the  church,  from  time  to  time,  to  "renew"  the 
covenant,  as  has  been  noticed  before,  an  act  equiva- 
lent to  a  solemn  re-allirination  of  loyally  to  its  vows, 
and  which  was  accompanied,  in  two  instances  at  least, 
by  an  addition  to  its  original  form,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  on  record  the  church's  sentiment  or  verdict 
upon  special  dangers  and  evils  existing  at  the  time. 
Thus,  at  the  settlement  of  Rev.  Mr.  Peters,  the  church 
prefaced  a  "  renewal  of  the  covenant  "  with  a  pream- 
ble which  has  already  been  given  on  a  previous  page, 
it  being  of  the  nature  of  a  penitent  confession  that 
they  had  experienced  the  danger  of  coming  to  "  sit 
loose  to  the  covenant  made  with  God,"  and  found 
how  apt  they  were  "to  wander  into  by-paths,  even  to 
the  loosing  of  their  first  aims  in  entering  into  chiirch 
fellowship."    So,  now,  in  16G0,  we  come  upon  anoth- 
er tide-mark,  showing  how  high  had  arisen  the  feel- 
ing against  the  Quaker  invasion,  the  following  being 


>  Col.  Haas.  Uint.  £w.  fur  17'jO  :  p.  iOy. 


-  Cluii'lfiH  Nicho!e(. 
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appended  to  the  covenant :  "  "Wlien  also  considering 
the  power  of  temptation  amongst  us  by  reason  of  tlie 
Quakers'  doctrine  to  the  leavening  of  some  in  the 
place  where  we  are,  and  endangering  of  others,  [We] 
do  see  cause  to  remember  the  admonition  of  our 
Savior  Christ  to  his  disciples.  ^lath.  16  :  Take  heed 
and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Phar- 
isees, and  do  judge  so  far  as  we  understand  it  that  the 
Quakers'  doctrine  is  as  bad  or  worse  than  that  of  the 
Pliarisees;  therefore  we  do  covenant  by  the  help  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  take  heed  and  beware  of  the  leaven 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Quakers."  "This  appendix  to 
the  covenant  sufficiently  shows  the  'stand  taken  by 
Mr.  Higginson  towards  the  Quakers.  It  is  difficult 
in  our  time  to  conceive  the  excitement  which  tlie  ar- 
rival of  a  shipload  of  Quakers  from  England  in  16G0, 
the  year  of  Mr.  Higginsou's  ordination,  caused  in  the 
Massachusetts  colony.  A  vigorous  persecution  liad 
been  in  progress  for  some  time  before,  with  the  usual 
result  of  increasing  the  boldness  and  multiplying  the 
number  of  the  new  sect.  They  were  not  altogether 
an  inoffensive  people.  For,  though  they  dis*claimed 
the  use  of  physical  violence  even  in  protection  of 
themselves,  among  them  were  those  who  knew  the 
irritating  power  of  arrogant  and  exasperating  speech, 
and  did  not  spare  the  use  of  it,  accusing  the  magis- 
trates, minister-*  and  the  members  of  the  churches  of 
ignorance  of  the  true  religion,  and  of  being  unac- 
quainted with  its  spirit.  Their  interruption  of  pub- 
lic worship,  their  open  denunciations  of  time-serving 
and  hireling  ministers,  and  tlieir  fanatical  violations 
of  good  order  and  tlie  public  quiet  in  some  cases, 
were  calculated  to  inflame  the  jjopular  mind  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  anger ;  and  while  this  does  not  ex- 
case  the  heavy  hand  of  persecution  raised  upon  them, 
it  explains  and  palliates  the  disgust  and  antipathy 
felt  by  many  reasonable  and  worthy  persons  towards 
such  intemperate  revilers  of  men  and  women,  who 
were,  at  least,  as  good  as  themselves,  and  were  held 
in  honor — deservedly  or  not — as  appointed  chiefs  in 
church  and  state.  "  The  wildest  fanaticism  on  their 
j)art  was  nu't  by  u  froii/.ioil  bigotry  on  thoflhcr."  Mr. 
Higginson  was  active  in  turning  upon  them  an  unre- 
lenting harrying,  for  which  Mr.  Bentley  says  he  was 
sorry  afterwards.  Eighteen  of  these  unhappy  per- 
sons are  said  to  have  lieen  publicly  punished  in  Sa- 
lem in  the  year  1G61.  And,  as  is  always  the  case 
when  men  suffer  for  their  opinions,  the  most  blame- 
less rnet  with  the  same  fate  as  the  most  turbulent  and 
aggressive.  After  the  restoration  of  King  Charles 
II.,  he  took  their  ca.se  into  consideration  and  put  a 
8top  to  the  persecution.  It  had  lasted  about  five 
years.  The  excitement  soon  died  away  wlien  the  ])er- 
secution  ceased. 

A  "Direction"  for  a  public  profession  of  faith  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Higginson,  and  printed  in  a  dateless 
tract,  already  referred  to,  probably,  .says  Judge  White, 
in  1G80,  wliich,  however,  was  "  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  fit  means  whereby  to  express  that  their  common 


faith  and  salvation,  and  not  to  be  made  use  of  as  an 
imposition  upon  any."  Tliis  "  Direction  "  became 
famous  in  tlie  fi-icndly  but  controversial  discussion, 
already  alluded  to  as  having  occurred  thirty  to  forty 
years  ago,  between  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester  and  Judge 
White,  as  to  the  form  of  the  first  covenant,  it  being 
regarded  by  the  former  as  substantially  identical  with 
a  confession  of  faith  adopted  by  the  church  in  1G2!), 
along  with  the  covenant,  a  position  earnestly  con- 
tended against  by  the  latter  as  wholly  untenable. 

In  1G72  there  came  a  num  to  Salem  from  Virginia, 
who,  for  a  few  years,  filled  quite  a  large  place  in  the 
town  and  church — Mr.  Charles  Nicholet.  He  was 
invited  to  be  the  assistant  of  Mr.  Higginson  for  a 
year,  "  for  trial."  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  engage- 
ment was  renewed  upon  the  same  terms  for  another 
year,  one  condition  of  which  being  that  he  should 
have  for  his  maintenance  "a  free  voluntary  contribu- 
tion every  Lord's  day."  When,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  he  was  odered  again  the  same  terms, 
they  were  ju-obably  not  accepted,  as,  a  little  later,  it 
was  voted  that,  "  it  is  agreed  by  a  hand  and  free  vote 
of  the  town  for  Mr.  Nicholet's  continuance  amongst 
us  during  his  life."  At  the  same  titne  (that  is,  early 
in  1674)  the  town  voted  a  grant  of  as  much  land  on 
the  common  as  should  be  needed  "  for  to  biiild  a  new 
meeting-house  for  tlie  worship  of  God."^  This  meet- 
ing-house was  begun  and  its  frame  erected,  but  was 
never  finished.  The  invitation  to  Mr.  Nicholet,  ex- 
tended by  the  town  instead  of  by  the  church — an 
unusual,  if  notan  unprecedented  proceeding — and  the 
building  of  aiiotlier  meeting-house  at  some  distance 
from  the  established  place  of  worship,  were  painful 
proofs  to  the  elder  minister  that  there  were  restless  and 
disaflected  persons  in  his  congregation  not  unwilling 
to  show  tlieir  discontent.  "  His  enemies,"  says  ilr. 
Bentley,  "  made  by  persecution,  now  had  power  to  dis- 
tress him."  His  support  had  been  partly  withheld. 
Some  wlio  were  not  unfriendly  thought  it  time  that  a 
portion  of  his  burden  of  varied  duties  and  wearing 
responsibilities  should  be  transferred  to  an  assistant. 
But  the  church  had  taken  offense  and  exception  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  assistant  was  called — that  is, 
in  the  town's  having  acted  by  itself.  A  remonstrance 
was  sent  to  the  General  Court,  which  tribunal  answered 
by  declaring  its  disapprobation  of  such  a  departure 
from  established  usages,  characterizing  it  as  not  (jnly 
very  irregular,  but  as  "expressly  contrary  to  the 
known  wholesome  laws  of  this  jurisdiction."  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson disapproved  the  course  pursued  by  his  assistant 
and  the  town.  Mr.  Nicholet  explained  and  promised 
to  be  on  his  guard,  but  apparently  continued  his 
ministry  and  drew  to  himself  a  following  of  malcon- 
tents, and  kept  up  the  discord  till,  happily  for  the 
town,  "after  many  farewell  sermons,"  he  "departed 
from  America  forever,"  in  1G76. 
As  time  healed  or  softened  the  dissensions  that 
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attemled  Mr.  Xicliolet's  ministry,  it  tiho  mnde  the 
burdens  carried  by  the  senior  i)astor,  now  without  an 
assistant,  to  be  felt  more  oppressively  as  he  advanced 
in  years.  The  way  was  thus  prepared  for  another 
trial  of  the  experiment  of  a  colleague.  In  1GS2  Mr. 
Higginson  recommeuded  it;  and  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, 1GS3,  Mr.  Nicliolas  Noycs  was  ordained.  It 
was  a  choice  fortunate  for  tlie  church.  Mr.  Noyes' 
character,  as  drawn  in  the  record-book  of  the  church 
when  he  died,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1717,  at  the 
age  of  nearly  seventy  years,  and  at  the  end  of  a  min- 
istry of  thirty-five  years,  has  been  accepted  as  a  just 
portraiture  of  the  man — a  portraiture  the  more  enti- 
tled to  be  preserved  and  reproduced  on  suitable  occa- 
sions, in  that  it  is  a  calm  after-judgment  respecting 
one  wlio  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  ever-memorable 
and  mournful  proceedings  of  the  dark  days  of  the 
witchcraft  trials.  It  is  the  testimony  of  his  contem- 
poraries; of  those  who  should  be  presumed  to  know 
him  best;  who  knew  his  mistakes  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  lamentation  on  their  account.  "  He  was  extra- 
ordinarily accomplished  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
whereunto  he  was  called.  .  .  .  Considering  his 
superior  genius ;  his  pregnant  wit;  strong  memory; 
solid  judgment;  his  great  acquisition  in  human  learn- 
ing and  knowledge;  his  conversation  among  men, 
especial!}'  with  his  friends,  so  very  pleasant,  enter- 
taining and  profitable;  his  uncommon  attainments  in 
tlie  study  of  divinity;  his  eminent  sanctity,  gravity 
and  virtue;  his  serious,  learned  and  pious  perform- 
ances in  the  pulpit ;  his  more  than  ordinary  skill  in 
the  prophetical  parts  of  Scripture;  his  wisdom  and 
usefulness  in  human  affairs;  and  his  constant  solici- 
tude for  the  public  good:  it  is  no  wonder  that  Salem 
acd  the  adjacent  part  of  the  country,  as  also  the 
Churches,  University  and  people  of  New  England, 
justly  esteem  him  as  a  principal  part  of  their  glory." 
Eor  one  to  have  saved  such  a  reputation  as  this,  who 
had  been  a  chief  actor  in  bringing  those  accused  of 
witchcraft  to  punishment,  argues  rare  excellences  of 
character.  Mr.  Bentley  accords  him  exceptioiuil 
honor  as  the  one  among  all  those  ministers  who  were 
!<wept  ah'Mg  by  the  storm,  misled,  silenced,  non-pro- 
testing, accountable — the  one  who  made  all  possible 
reparation  afterwards;  an  open,  confessing,  self-sacri- 
ficing atonement  for  the  evil  he  had  done  and  caused, 
to  the  extent  of  hi.s  ability.  "Noycs  came  out  and 
publicly  confessed  his  error;  never  concealed  a  cir- 
cumstance ;  never  excused  himself;  visited,  loved  and 
blessed  the  survivors  whom  he  had  injured;  asked 
forgiveness  always,  and  consecrated  the  residue  of 
life  to  bless  mankind.  He  never  thought,  in  all  ihesc 
things,  that  he  made  the  least  compensation,  Init  all 
the  world  believed  him  sincere."  The  glooms  of  the 
period  of  the  witchcraft  visitation  have  had  no  parallel, 
before  or  ainco,  iu  the  ancient  town.  It  is  not  our 
province  to  depict  its  creeping  horrors.  It  stands 
apart,  a  .story  of  unrelieve<l  tragedy,  it  w;us  connected 
with  the  church-life  of  the  jjcople,  but  it  was  an  Qpi- 


demic  mania,  an  outcropping  nightmare  of  supersti- 
tion, that  swept  like  a  sudden  torrent  over  the  region. 
"From  March  till  August,  lt;92,  .  .  .  business 
was  interrupted.  The  town  deserted.  Terror  was  in 
every  countenance,  and  distress  iu  every  heart.'" 
We  thankfully  leave  the  sombre  task  of  telling  the 
sad  tale  to  another. 

We  introduce  here  the  few  remaining  minutes  to  be 
noted  respecting  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes.  He  was  born  in 
Newbury  December  22,  1G47,  and  was  the  nephew  of 
the  first  miuister  of  Newbury,  Rev.  James  Noyes. 
For  thirteen  years  bcibre  coming  to  Salem  he  had 
been  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Haddam,  Conn.  He 
was  never  married. 

During  the  witchcraft  storm  Mr.  Higginson  held 
himself  aloof  "  His  only  fault  was  his  silent  con- 
sent." He  had  gone  loo  far  with  the  Quakers,  and 
learned  the  lesson  of  caution,  l^ut  it  was  not  in  him 
to  be  strong  enough,  old  man  that  he  was,  where  all 
were  stricken  with  the  madness,  to  sound  an  alarm 
and  call  a  halt.  It  was  wh.'it  all  were  waiting  and 
praying  for,  from  some  one.  ]3ut  probably  if  any  had 
been  brave  enough  and  far-sighted  enough  to  cry 
aloud  in  protest,  it  would  only  have  availed  when  the 
temjiest  was  subsiding  and  far-spent;  earlier  it  would 
only  have  added  another  victini,  possibly,  to  the  pop- 
ular fren/.y.  Such  a  panic-stricken  community  could 
only  come  to  its  senses  slowly,  and  when  tlie  fury  of 
the  blast  was  passed.  Mr.  Bentlcy's  just  reliections 
are  in  place  here,  and  in  the  history  of  the  church 
should  not  be  omitted :  "  As  soon  as  the  judges  ceased 
to  condemn,  the  people  ceased  to  accuse.  Just  as 
after  a  storm,  the  people  were  astoni.^hed  to  see  the 
light  at  once  break  out  bright  again.  Terror  at  tlie 
violence  and  the  guilt  of  the  procecJings  succeeded 
instantly  to  the  conviction  of  Idind  zeal,  and  what 
every  man  had  encouraged  all  professed  to  abhor. 
Few  dared  to  blame  other  men,  because  few  were  in- 
nocent. They  who  had  been  most  active  remembered 
that  they  had  been  ai>|)lau(led.  The  guilt  and  the 
shame  became  the  portion  of  tlie  conn  try,  while  Salem 
had  the  infamy  of  hoing  the  jilace  ol'the  transactions. 
Every  expression  of  sorrow  was  found  iu  Salem.  And 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Higginson,  whose  only  fault 
was  his  silent  consent,  the  church,  before  the  choice 
of  another  minister,  publicly  erased  all  the  ignominy 
they  had  attached  to  the  dead,  by  recording  a  most 
humble  acknowledgment  of  their  error.  After  the 
public  mind  became  quiet,  few  things  were  done 
to  disturb  it.  But  a  diminished  population,  the 
injury  done  to  religion,  and  the  distress  of  the  ag- 
grieved were  seen  and  felt  with  the  greatest  sorrow."  ' 

For  six  years  from  the  death  of  Mr.  Higginson  Mr. 
Noye.s  was  the  sole  pastor  of  the  church.  He  being 
then  nearly  sixty-seven  years  old,  JFr.  Oeorge  Curwin, 
son  of  Hon.  .Jonathan  Curwin,  was  ordained  as  his 
colleague.    Mr.  Bentley  says  that  Mr.  Curwin  was 
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proposed  by  Mr.  Xoyes  in  1709,  soon  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Higginson,  and  would  have  been  immediately 
ordained  if  those  living  beyond  the  town  bridge  had 
not  hojied  to  become  a  separate  ehureh.  In  17K^  an- 
other church  was  formed,  which  is  the  lower  parish 
in  Danvers.  Mr.  Curwin's  settlement  followed  in 
May  of  the  next  year.  The  opening  of  his  ministry 
was  full  of  promise,  and  excited  in  his  people  high 
hopes  of  usefulness, — ho]ies  destined  to  an  early 
blight.  He  died  Nov.  23,  1717,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
four  years,  only  four  and  a  half  years  from  his  ordina- 
tion. He  was  born  in  Salem  May  21,  16S3,  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1701,  and  ordained  JMay  19, 
1714.  The  entry  made  upon  the  church  book  of  rec- 
ords, of  date  Xov.  23,  1717,  after  recording  his  death, 
adds  :  "  He  was  highly  esteemed  in  his  life,  and  very 
deservedly  lamented  at  his  death,  having  been  very 
eminent  for  his  early  improvements  in  learning  and 
piety,  his  singular  abilities  and  great  labors,  his  re- 
markable zeal  and  faithfulness  in  the  service  of  his 
Master.  A  great  benel'actor  to  our  poor.  The  Kev. 
^Ir.  Noyes  his  life  was  much  bound  up  in  him." 
These  last  words  read  more  as  pro)>hccy  than  as  rec- 
ord of  a  past  accomplished,  when  we  look  on  to  tiie 
next  entry  upon  the  book.  It  is  but  twenty  days 
later.  It  records  the  death,  Dec.  13th,  of  the  Rev. 
^sicholas  Noyes.  \Vithin  three  weeks  the  church  is 
bereaved  of  both  its  pastors. 

^Ir.  Samuel  Fisk  was  called  with  great  unanimity 
the  next  year  to  tlie  church  in  Salem,  and  was  or- 
dained on  the  8th  of  October,  1718.  He  was  a  grand- 
son of  Rev.  John  Fisk,  herein  before  mentioned  as 
sometime  assistant  to  Rev.  Hugh  Peters,  afterwards 
minister  of  AVenham  and  Chelmsford ;  was  born 
April  6,  1G89,  in  Braintree,  where  his  father.  Rev. 
Moses  Fisk,  was  many  years  minister,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvanl  College  in  1708.  He  was  a  man 
of  acknowledged  abilities  and  of  great  energy,  but  the 
unanimity  with  which  his  ministry  was  welcomed  at 
the  beginning  gave  place  in  no  very  long  time  to  a 
rising  alienation  on  tlie  part  of  a  ]jortion  of  his  con- 
gregation, which  grew  to  a  protruded  and  bitter  con- 
troversy,— protracted  and  bitter  even  in  coiiii'iuiscni 
with  other  church  contentions,  proverbial  as  such  are 
for  their  tenacity  and  imi)lacability, — many  of  his 
parishioners  becoming  hopelessly  estranged  from  him, 
the  division  culminating  at  last  in  the  expulsion  of 
Mr.  Fisk  from  his  pulpit  in  1735.  Mr.  Bentley  as- 
cribes his  loss  of  usefulness  to  high  thoughts  of  church 
authority.  Pamphlets  of  more  than  four  hundred 
pages  of  printed  matter  remain  in  a  Salem  library 
(Athena.'uni)  to  represent  the  course  of  the  correspond- 
ence and  criticisms  which  grew  out  of  the  long  con- 
test. The  points  involved  were  not  cliielly  theological 
or  ecclesia-stical,  but  consisted  largely  of  charges 
brought^jy  members  of  the  church  of  misrepresenta- 
tion and  of  a  want  of  ingenuous,  truthful  and  frank 
dealing  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fisk  as  to  an  unwarranted 
interpolation  in  the  church  records  in  the  matter  of 
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maintaining  or  discontinuing  the  church  "lecture," 
an  institution  which  had  long  existed,  the  interest  in 
which  had  fallen  off  greatly,  and  the  responsibility 
for  whose  decay,  and  close,  aTul  resumption  was  mu- 
tually bandied  back  aiul  forth  between  the  minister 
and  the  dissatisfied  brethren.  Mr.  Fisk  was  also  accused 
of  arbitrarily  refusing  to  call  cli.ur(;li  meetings  except 
such  as  he  pleased  and  when  he  pleased,  and  of  assert- 
ing a  right  of  control  in  church  matters  generally 
deemed  by  a  very  considerable  part  of  his  congrega- 
tion to  be  unauthorized  and  inadmissible.  As  to  one 
of  the  issues  raised,  Mr.  Fisk  and  his  followers  seem 
to  have  planted  themselves  on  unassailable  ground. 
Tlie  aggrieved  brethren  seem  to  have  been  a  confessed 
minority  of  the  church.  When,  therefore,  this  ag- 
grieved minority, — supposing  it  to  be  such, — first 
called  on  a  neighboring  church, — the  second  in  Bos- 
ton,— to  come  ill,  by  its  representatives,  and  endeavor 
to  compose  the  existing  diliiculties,  the  majority  de- 
clined to  submit  their  case  to  this  commission  for  a 
hearing  and  decision,  So,  when  a  council  of  four 
churches  made  a  similar  attempt,  and  again,  when  a 
yet  larger  and  more  imposing  council  was  summoned, 
they  simply  denied  tlie  jurisdiction  of  each  and  all 
such  ecclesiastical  courts,  in  steadfast  adiiercnce  to 
that  origiiuil  principle  laid  down  at  the  founding  of 
the  church,  in  1029,  of  the  independence  of  each 
church,  and  they  denied  the  authority  of  any  other 
church  or  churches  to  interfere  in  its  concerns.  Unless 
by  some  formal  vote  it  had  surrendered  this  claim  of 
autonomy  in  favor  of  some  other  paramount  authority 
as  does  not  seem  to  have  been  claimed,  or  the  voice  of 
the  majority  was  arbitrarily  suppressed  by  the  pastor, 
which  is  perhaps  charged  by  implication,  it  is  dillicult 
to  see  by  what  riglit  the  majority  of  this  church  and 
congregation  were  di3i)0ssessed  of  their  meeting-house 
or  any  of  their  church  rights,  as  w;is  done,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  General  Ctmrt. 

After  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Fisk  from  the  pulpit,  a 
majority  of  the  membei's  of  the  church  withdrew  and 
built  another  meeting-house  near  at  han<l.^  The  with- 
drawing members  continued  to  use  the  title  of  "  The 
First  Church,"  their  right  to  which  could  liardly  be 
gainsaid,  perhaps,  except  upon  the  ground  taken  by 
the  courts  of  Massachusetts  a  hundred  years  later, 
viz. :  that  the  church  derives  its  designation  from  the 
parish  out  (.)f  which  it  has  grown,  and  upon  which  its 
identification  depends.  Mr.  Fisk  took  away  with  him 
the  cliurch  book  of  records,  retaining  it  through  the 
peril  d  of  his  ministry.  In  1702  Rev.  Dudley  Leavitt, 
the  minister  of  the  church  which  Mr.  Fisk  had  led 
out  in  1735  to  a  new  home,  died,  much  beloved  and 
lamented.  That  church  soon  after  opened  a  gracious 
and  conciliatory  correspondence  with  the  church  of 
the  First  Parish,  proposing  to  relinquish  to  it  the  title 

1  They  first  placed  it  too  near, — "  only  twelve  perches  and  eleven  feet 
from  tlie  FiiHt  ]i;irisli  meeting-house."  The  GeneriLl  (;omt  intej-fer-'fl, 
and  ordered  that  it  ehould  not  stand  "  ni'arer  to  the  other  than  foi  ty 
Iien  hes."    It  was  removed  accordingly. 
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of  the  First  Church  from  that  time,  and  took  for  itself 
the  title  of  "The  Churdi  of  which  Eev.  Dudley  Leu- 
vitt  was  late  Pastor," — known  since,  and  now  for 
many  years,  as  the  Tabernacle  Church.  Tliese  over- 
tures were  met  in  a  like  spirit.  An  amicable  division 
of  plate  and  other  church  property  accompanied  and 
attested  the  healing  of  the  old  wounds  of  dissension. 

Leaving,  for  the  present,  the  notices  of  other 
churches  formed  in  the  town  from  time  to  time,  we 
follow  out  first  the  sketch  of  the  First  Church.  During 
the  years  from  1735  to  1702  the  old  First  Church  aiid 
Society  was  called,  and  called  itself  the  Church  and 
Parish  of  the  Confederate  Society,  or,  for  a  shorter 
title  and  common  use,  the  Confederate  Church.  Dr. 
"Worcester  says  the  secedersgave  them  the  title.  The 
effect  of  the  division  by  which  the  society  was  cleft  in 
1735  was  depressing  for  a  while,  undoubtedly.  But 
on  the  5th  of  August,  1736,  Mr.  John  Sparhawk  was 
called  by  "the  brethren  adhering  to  tlie  ancient  prin- 
ciples of  the  First  Church  in  Salem,'' with  substan- 
tial unanimity,  to  the  ministry  among  them,  and  was 
ordained  on  the  8th  of  December  following.  IJe  was 
the  son  of  Kev.  John  Sparhawk,  of  Bri?tol,  R.  I.,  and 
w.os  born  in  that  town  in  September,  1713,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1731.  He  died  April  80, 
1755,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
described  by  his  parishioner,  Dr.  Edward  Holyoke,  as 
"  large  in  person,  a  man  of  dignity  and  an  excellent 
preacher."  If  that  people  is  to  be  accounted  happy 
whose  history  aCcds  few  incidents  or  experiences 
deemed  worthy  to  be  recited,  the  same  evidence  may 
be  taken  as  ground  for  the  belief  that  a  church  is 
happy,  its  life  one  of  peace,  of  silent,  healthful,  spir- 
itual growth,  when  it  affords  little  material  for  the 
historian  to  record.  The  First  Church  entered  upon 
such  a  period  after  the  close  of  the  rather  tempestu- 
ous ministry  of  Mr.  Fisk.  The  usefulness  of  Mr. 
Sparhawk's  labors,  and  the  affection  in  which  he  was 
held,  is  shown  by  the  sincere  sorrow  caused  by  his 
death.  The  ministries  which  followed  were  of  a  like 
character,  and,  even  down  to  this  day,  have  generally 
abounded  in  tjuiet  and  diligent  service  on  the  part  of 
the  ministers,  and  been  characterized  by  general  har- 
niuuy  and  co-operation  on  the  i)art  of  the  church  and 
congregation  in  maintaining  the  institutions  of  re- 
ligion and  cultivating  the  .spirit  of  the  Christian 
gospel. 

Kev.  Thomas  Barnard  succeeded  Mr.  Sjiarhawk. 
He  was  the  son  of  Pev.  .John  Barnard,  of  Andover, 
and  v.-as  born  in  that  place  August  16,  1710,  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College  in  1732,  ordained  at 
Newbury  January  31,  1738,  left  his  people  there  on 
account  of  "difficulties  about  Mr.  Whitfield's  preach- 
ing," and  turned  to  the  study  and  practice  of  law  for 
a  time.  Re-entering  the  ministry,  he  was  installed 
minister  of  the  First  Cliurch  in  Salem  September  17, 
1755.  He  wa.s  a  man  of  solid  excellencies,  both  of 
mind  and  character,  not  brilliant,  but  strong  ami 
rightly  balanced,  "much  beloved  by  his  society  and 


esteemed  by  (lie  public."    He  was  disabled  by  paral- 
ysis in  1770,  and  a  colleague  was  settled  in  1772.  Mr. 
Barnard  died  August  5,  1776.    The  colleague  just  re- 
ferred to  was  Mr.  Asa  Dunbar.    There  had  been  a 
division  of  feeling  in  the  choice  of  a  colleague,  some 
desiring  Mr.  Barnard's  son,  Tliomas  Barnard,  Jr.,  to 
be  invited  to  take  the  place,  while  a  bare  majority 
were  for  Mr.  Dunbar.  The  organization  of  the  North 
Church,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Barnard,  Jr.,  for  its  minis- 
ter, was  the  result  of  the  disagreement.  But  the  parting 
between  the  brethren  who  went  out  and  tliose  who 
stayed  behind  was  friendly,  and  characterized  by  an 
affectionate  reluctance  to  take  the  decisive  step,  and 
by  a  generous  surrender  of  some  of  the  vessels  and 
sacred  things  belonging  to  the  church,  because  they 
had  come  to  it  by  gift  from  those  who  were  now  de- 
parting or  from  members  of  their  families.    Rev.  Asa 
Dunbar  w.'is  born  in  Bridgewater  May  26, 1745,  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1767,  and  ordained  in 
Salem  July,  22,  1772.     Ilis  health  before  long  be- 
came broken,  and  compelled  him  first  to  seek  its  res- 
toration in  rest,  and  finally  to  resign  his  office,  which 
he  did  Aj'ril  23,  177'J,  his  society  consenting  witli  re- 
luctance, and  not  until  convinced  that  it  was  a  neces- 
sity.    Honorable  and  delicate  testimonials  of  the 
mutual  affection  and  confidence  subsisting  between 
the  pastor  and  i)eople  were  exchanged  at  parting. 
Mr.  Dunbar  studied  law  after  leaving  liis  ministry  in 
Salem,  and  settled  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  where  he  prac- 
ticed his  profession  and  lived  greatly  respected  till 
June  22,  1787,  the  time  of  his  death.    He  appears  to 
have  lived  in  Weston  before  coming  to  Salem ;  he 
married  there  Mary  Jones,  in  1772,  and  liad  a  child 
born  there  in  177G.     After  leaving  Salem,  and  before 
settling  in  Keene,  he  probably  lived  in  Harvard  for  a 
time,  as  he  had  children  born  there  in  1780  and  1781. 
Mr.  Bentley,  a  competent  judge,  and  not  given  to  un- 
meaning praise,  characterized  him  as  a  man  of  genius. 

Rev.  John  Prince,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Dunbar,  and 
whose  ministry  covered  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years — 
,  for  forty-five  of  which  he  had  no  assistance — was  born 
in  Boston  July  22, 1751,  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1770,  and  ordained  minister  of  the  First  Church  in 
Salem  November  10,  1779.'  Dr.  Prince  was  a  faith- 
ful and  devoted  minister  and  lived  in  the  sincere  af- 
fection and  respect  of  his  peo[)le  during  his  long  pas- 
torate. But  he  had  greater  fame  as  a  devotee  of 
natural  science  and  an  ardent  philoso{>hical  investiga- 
tor than  as  a  preacher.  His  parishioner,  the  late  Hon. 
Daniel  A.  White,  says  of  him  that  "  he  possessed  the 
spirit  of  a  true  philosopher  and  a  true  Christian,  and 
was  alike  distinguished  for  his  mechanical  ingenuity, 
his  attainments  in  natural,  in  theological  and  general 


'The  ministry  of  Dr.  Prince  lias  liad  no  parallel  for  length  in  Salem, 
except  in  tljat  of  Rev.  Dr.  Eniersou,  of  tlio  South  Church,  which  ex- 
ten'led  over  more  tlian  sixty-seven  years,  though  for  the  first  nine  and 
the  last  thirty-two  of  the  years  of  his  ministry  he  was  associated  with  col- 
leagues, and  for  many  years  before  his  death  lie  performed  almost  no 
pi'ofesslonal  dulieu. 
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lenrning,  and  for  his  various  genius  and  taste,  his  ar- 
dent love  of  nature  and  of  art,  his  single-heartedness 
and  truly  Christian  temper,  and  for  his  amiable  and 
generous  disposition,  especially  as  manifested  in  the 
gratuitous  difiusion  of  his  scientific  discoveries  and 
improvements,  and  in  imparting  his  rare  knowledge 
at  all  times  for  the  gratification  and  entertainment  of 
others.  His  character  will  long  be  remembered  with 
sincere  admiration."  He  bequeathed  to  his  society  a 
library  of  nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty  volumes.  He 
was  an  honored  member  of  vai-ious  societies  organized 
for  the  study  of  science,  art  and  history,  and  received 
thedegree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Brown  University. 
His  death  took  place  on  June  7,  1836. 

During  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Prince  the  parish  re- 
ceived valuable  legacies  from  Charles  Henry  Orne,  a 
merchant,  and  from  Miss  Mehitable  Higginson,  a 
descendant  in  the  sixth  generation  from  the  first 
minister,  and  widely  known  as  "  a  teacher  of  succes- 
sive generations  of  children,"  and  "  a  blessing  to  the 
church  and  the  town."  More  recently  the  permanent 
funds  of  the  society  were  increased  by  a  liberal  be- 
quest from  Hannah  Haraden  Hopes,  and  in  18G7 
amounted  to  about  ten  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. In  the  year  1817  the  society  became  incorpor- 
ated as  the  First  Congregational  .Society  in  Salem. 

In  1824:  Mr.  Charles  W.  Upham  was  ordained  as  a 
colleague  pastor  with  Dr.  Prince.  He  was  born  in  St. 
John,  Xew  Brunswick,  May  4,  1802,  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1821,  and  from  the  Divinity 
School  in  Cambridge  in  1824.  He  was  ordained  in 
Salem  the  same  year,  December  8th,  and  filled  a  min- 
istry of  twenty  years,  when  impaired  health  caused 
him  to  resign,  and  he  closed  his  ministry  in  Decem- 
ber, 1844.  Mr.  Upham  was  held  in  high  esteem  as 
an  acceptable  preacher  and  a  man  of  scholarly  at- 
tainments. He  received,  on  retiring  from  his  ministry, 
substantial  tokens  of  the  generous  appreciation  of  the 
people  whom  he  had  served,  and  which  he  acknowl- 
edged with  a  warm  recognition.  He  died  in  Salem 
June,  lo,  1875,  more  than  thirty  years  after  his  min- 
istry ended,  having  filled  in  the  course  of  that  time 
several  important  civil  and  political  ollices.  He  was 
mayor  of  Salem  in  1.852;  elected  to  both  Houses  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  at  different  times,  and 
president  of  the  Senate  in  1857-58;  member  of  the 
National  House  of  Representativs  in  185.3-55;  and  of 
the  State  Convention  of  Massachusetts  in  1853.  In 
various  sermons  and  addresses  he  sketched  and  illus- 
trated the  liistory  of  the  Salem  Church,  and  contrib- 
uted for  publication  much  historical  and  biographical 
material,  relating  to  the  men  and  times  of^carly  New 
England.  During  his  ministry  he  published  a  small 
work  upon  the  "  Logos, "  another  upon  "  Prophecy  as 
an  Evidence  of  Christianity; "  "  Lectures  upon  Witch- 
craft," which,  in  1867,  he  expanded  into  an  elaborate 
work  of  two  volumes  of  nearly  one  thousand  duodec- 
imo pages.  "  A  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,"  in  Simrku' 
American  Biography,  was  from  liis  [leii.    In  1850  he 


wrote  the  "Life,  Letters  and  Public  Services  of  .John 
Charles  Fremont,"  one  of  the  Presidential  candidates 
of  that  year.  His  last  published  literary  work  was  a 
"  Memoir  of  Timothy  Pickering,"  in  three  volumes. 
He  edited  the  Chtistiaii  Iiegis/fr  in  1845-4(5,  and  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical  publications,  both 
religious  and  secular. 

Rev.  Thomas  Tread  well  Stone  was  called  to  the 
vacant  jiastorsliip  in  June,  184(>,  and  on  the  12tli  of 
July  following  was  installed  in  that  oflice,  with  the 
simplicity  of  form  observed  in  the  primitive  Salem 
Church,  the  entire  service  being  carried  on  and  com- 
pleted by  the  congregation  through  its  appointed  rep- 
resentative and  the  pastor -elect.  Mr.  Stone  was  born 
in  Waterford,  Me.,  February  9,  1801,  and  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College  in  1820.  He  was  ordained  in 
Andover,  ]\Ie.,  September  8,  1824,  and  continued  to 
be  pastor  of  that  church  till  September,  1830,  when 
he  became  preceptor  of  Bridgton  Academy.  Alter 
two  years  he  resumed  the  ministry,  and  was  settled 
in  East  Machias  May  15,  1833.  Tlie  anti-slavery 
agitation  which  came  to  its  crisis  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  civil  war  in  1S61,  and  which  had  been 
long  straining  threateningly  the  civil  institutions  and 
the  ])olitical  integrity  of  the  nation,  had  also  deeply 
disturbed  the  peace  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
churches  of  the  free  States.  Some  ministers  caused 
discontent  in  their  folds  by  preaching  upon  the 
country's  responsibility  and  duty  in  regard  to  the  in- 
siitution  of  slavery,  some  gave  equal  oflense  by 
wholly  refraining  from  the  theme,  and  still  others 
displeased  their  hearers  by  what  they  said  or  their 
manner  of  saying  it.  'J'he  public  feeling  was  ex- 
tremely sensitive.  The  congregations  were  divided 
in  sentiment.  Expressions  used  in  the  pnliiit,  whicli 
in  ordinary  times  might  not  have  produced  a  ri[)ple 
of  commotion,  in  the  inflammable  state  of  popular 
feeling  then  existing,  broke  friendships,  and  sun- 
dered in  many  instances  the  bond  that  hekl  pastor 
and  church  together.  Mr.  Stone,  incapable  of  giving 
olfense  by  any  lireach  of  Christian  charity  or  cour- 
tesy, yet  IVlt  hinisell'  c>iii?traiiied  to  titter  an  earnest 
testimony  against  slavery  as  subversive  of  the  plain- 
est princi[)les  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  as  equally 
condemned  by  the  fundamental  teachings  and  tlie  es- 
sential spirit  of  Christianity.  While  his  personal  and 
professional  character  was  unasstiilable  and  unim- 
peached,  as  it  respected  the  purity  and  disinterested- 
ness of  his  motives  and  the  singleness  of  miud  and 
the  high  ability  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  ministei'ial  oflice,  some  of  his  society  became 
di.ssatislied,  and  he  was  dismissed  in  February,  1852. 
He  was  afterwards  settled  in  Bolton,  and  is  now 
])assing  a  serene  aiid  studious  old  age,  dividing  his 
time  between  his  home  in  Bolton  and  the  homes  of 
his  chilriren. 

January  G,  1853,  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  dismis- 
sion of  Dr.  Stone  was  filled,  by  the  installation  of 
Rev.  George  Ware  Briggs.    Mr.  Briggs  was  born  at 
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Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  April  S,  1810,  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1S25,  and  from  the  Divinit)' 
School  at  Cambridge  in  1834,  and  was  ordained  in 
Fall  Eiver  September  24,  1834,  and  installed  in 
Plymouth,  January  3,  1838,  as  colleague  pastor  with 
Rev.  James  Kendall.  D.D.  Dr.  Briggs  resigned  his 
mini-^try  in  Salem  April  1,  1S67,  and  the  same  year 
was  settled  over  the  Third  Congregational  Society  in 
Cambridge  (Cainbridgeport),  where  he  still  ministers, 
his  society  having  refused  not  long  since  to  accept  his 
resignation.  During  Dr.  Briggs'  ministry  in  Salem 
the  '■  irrepressible  conflict "  between  slavery  and 
freedom  reached  the  stage  of  open  war,  and  the  at- 
tempted secession  of  the  slave  States  brought  the 
conflict  to  a  termination  iji  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  the  victory  of  the  northern  armies  and  the  re- 
storation of  peace  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
Dr.  Briggs  was  a  strenuous  and  able  champion  of  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  of  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tion's integrity  during  the  war. 

Rev.  James  T.  Hewes  succeeded  Dr.  Briggs,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1868.  Mr.  Hewes  was  born  in  Saco,  ^le., 
March  23,  1836 ;  was  ordained  in  South  Boston,  Feb- 
ruarj' 19,  1862;  resigned  June  4,  1864;  settled  over 
the  Second  Unitarian  Parish,  in  Portland,  Mo.,  June 
23,  lS<i4.  He  resigned  his  Salem  charge  August  31, 
1875.  With  health  already  impaired  before  leaving 
Salem,  he  was  installed  in  Fitchburg  September  26, 
187.5.  After  a  ministry  there  of  five  years,  seriously 
interrupted  by  ill  health,  he  resigned,  sincerely  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  his  society,  and  after  a  year 
and  a  half  spent  in  California,  removed  to  Cambridge, 
where  be  died  November  21,  1882. 

Kev.  Fielder  Israel,  now  in  pastoral  charge  of  the 
First  Church,  was  instiilled  March  8,  1877.  He  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  29,  1825,  was  in  the 
Methodist  ministry  for  some  years,  and  later  had  been 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  of  thar  in  Taunton,  Ma^s.,  before  his  settlement 
in  .Salem. 

The  First  Church  has  occupied  successively  four 
lioiiscs  of  worship  on  or  near  the  same  ."iiof,  Rssex, 
coriii-r  of  \Va.-:hingt(,n  Street.  The  first  is  still  stand- 
ing— so  much  of  it  as  to  make  its  size,  shape  and  gen- 
eral aspect  visible  and  certain.  The  main  timbers  of 
its  frame  are  preserved  and  are  in  their  original 
places,  the  clothing  of  the  skeleton  only — that  is,  the 
boarding  and  phujter — having  been  from  time  to  time 
renewed.  "An  unfinished  building  of  one  story," 
says  Rev.  Mr.  Upliam,  "was  temporarily  u.sed  at  the 
beginning  for  the  purposes  of  the  congregation." 
Houses  liad  been  provided  at  once,  by  order  of  the 
company  in  London,  for  dwellings  for  the  two  minis- 
ters,— Rev.  Mr.  Higginson's  "directly  south  of  and 
aboutfifty  feet  distant  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  site  of 
the  j)re3ent  meeting-house"  Aground  covered  at  present 
by  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Asiatic  Block,  now 
the  rear  room  of  the  Salem  Savings  Bank,  in  which 
the  corporation  and  its  trustees  hold  their  meetings). 


Mr.  Skelton's  house  was  farther  south  and  to  the  east, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  j)resent  Front  Street. 
Neither  of  these  two  ministers  lived  to  preach  in  the 
first  meeting-house,  which  was  contracted  for  in  1G34, 
the  year  of  Mr.  Skelton's  death,  and  which  stood,  it 
will  be  recalled,  quite  near  the  sites  of  their  dwellings 
as  just  given.    jMr.  Norton  was  the  builder  of  that 
first  meeting-house.    The  trees  for  it  were  not  felled 
till  the  beginning  of  1635.  and  the  house  was  erected 
the  summer  after.    Its  dimensions  were  twenty  feet 
in  length  by  seventeen  feet  in  width,  and  twelve  feet 
in  the  height  of  the  ijosts.   A  gallery  extended  across 
the  northern  end,  or  side,  whose  front  supporting 
beam  rests  now  in  its  original  position,  the  floor  of 
the  gallery  rising  towards  the  rear  by  a  sharp  pitch. 
The  main  floor  of  the  house  is  supposed  to  have  been 
of  clay.    The  door  opened  on  Essex  Street  when  the 
building  stood  on  its  original  foundation  ;  the  gallery 
ran  across  the  same  end  ;  the  preacher's  j)lace — -and  the 
pulpit's,  when  one  was  built — was  opposite,  that  is,  on 
the  southern  end.    The  windoAvs  were  not  glazed  till 
1637.  In  1639  the  house  was  elongated  southward  by 
more  than  its  original  length,  viz. :  twenty-five  feet. 
When  a  new  house  of  worship  was  to  be  built,  in 
1670,  the  town  voted  to  appropriate  the  old  house  to 
the  town's  use  for  a  school-house  and  watch-house. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  ninety  years  it  was  ]mt  to 
various  uses  by  the  town.    It  was  in  1760,  it  is  prob- 
able, that  it  was  sold  to  Thorndike  Proctor,  and  by 
him  removed  to  a  spot  n(jw  in  the  field  a  few  rods 
south  of  Boston  Street,  near  the  foot  of  Gallows  (or 
Witch)  Hill,  a  public  road  at  that  time  running  past 
it,  and  there  it  was  occupied  as  a  tavern,  alter  which 
it  stood  awhile  as  a  neglected  and  nearly  empty  stable 
and  disused  store-house.    In  18G4  it  was  presented 
to  the  Essex  Institute  by  Mrs.  David  Nichols,  its 
owner  at  the  time,  and  removed  to  the  rear  of  Plum- 
mer  Hall,  where  it  now  stands  restored  to  its  ]5riini- 
tive  form  by  the  liberality  of  the  late  Francis  Pea- 
body,  Escj.,  then  president  of  the  Essex  Institute,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  original  parts  and  the  renewed 
])ortioiis,  res|iccti\t'ly,  aic  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  each  other.  The  second  niei'tlng-house  was  built 
in  1670,  on  the  western  side  of  the  site  of  the  first.  It 
was  sixty  feet  long  on  Essex  Street,  fifty  feet  wide  and 
twenty  feet  stud;  "cost  one  thousaml  pounds,"  says 
Rev.  Mr.  Upham,  "had  galleries,  and  was  called  by 
Cotton  Mather  'the  great  and  spacious  meeting- 
house.' ''    This  house  served  the  congregation  nearly 
sixty  years.    In  1718  it  was  found  to  have  become  so 
decrepit  as  not  to  be  wortliy  of  repairing,  and  it  was 
voted  to  build  a  new  one  to  take  its  place  on  the  same 
ground. 

This  third  meeting-house  was  seventy-two  feet  long 
on  Essex  Street,  and  fifty  feet  wide,  with  two  tiers  of 
gallery  and  a  spire.  "  The  steeple,"  says  Mr.  Upham, 
I  "was  probably  like  that  still  preserved  in  the  vcner- 
I  able  meeting-house  of  the  First  Church  of  Hingham, 
built  in  1681,  rising  directly  over  the  centre  ol'  the 
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roof,  the  bell-rope  coining  down  to  the  broad  aisle, 
Iialf-way  between  the  piiljnt  and  tlie  main  entrance." 
Great  changes  were  afterwards  made  in  the  interior 
arrangement  and  in  the  external  appearance  of  the 
building.  A  picture  of  it,  as  it  appeared  in  its  latest 
form,  may  be  seen  among  the  collections  of  the  Essex  | 
Institute,  and  is  also  preserved  in  the  appendix  to  the 
sermon  preached  by  Eev.  ]\Ir.  Upham  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  church  edifice  at  present  occupied  by  the 
society.  The  old  house  was  taken  down  in  1826, 
and  the  new  was  built  and  dedicated  November  IGth 
of  the  same  year.  There  are  a  few  still  living  who 
remember  the  former,  with  its  three  tiers  of  windows, 
its  tower  and  spire  on  its  western  end,  and  its  front 
entrance  upon  its  Essex  Street  side. 

The  meeting-house  built  in  1826,  and  now  in  use, 
was  materially  changed  in  appearance  both  within 
and  without  in  1875.  Without,  it  was  originally  a 
plain  brick  structure,  cruciform  in  general  outline, 
the  central  and  main  portion,  that  containing  the 
auditorium,  being  nearly  square,  and  in  ajjpearance 
much  the  same  as  now  on  its  northern  Iron*;  high 
porches  projecting  from  the  middle  of  the  ea.stern 
and  western  sides  made  the  arms  of  the  cross;  the 
building  stood  above  a  lower  story  devoted  to  business 
purposes. — stores,  etc.,  as  now.  On  the  Essex  Street 
side  of  either  porch  were  doors  of  entrance  to  the 
auditorium  and  the  gallery;  the  ascent  from  the 
pavement  to  the  entrances  was  made  by  a  .short  flight 
of  .steps,  an  iron  fence  with  gates  inclosing  the  re- 
cesses between  the  street  and  the  steps.  ^Vithin,  a 
gallery  extended  along  the  Essex  Street  front,  in 
which  was  the  choir  and  organ,  and  some  space  for 
sittings  besides;  on  the  opposite,  the  southern  side, 
was  the  rather  high  pulpit.  In  1867  considerable 
changes  were  made  from  its  first  interior  appear- 
ance; a  smaller  organ  was  substituted  for  the  one 
which  had  been  in  use,  and  wa-s  placed  with  the 
choir,  in  an  alcove  or  gallery,  within  the  upper  part 
of  the  eastern  porch;  the  front  gallery  was  removed, 
and  appropriate  inscrijitions  were  placed  upon  the 
niTlluTn  Willi,  iigninst  wiruli  it  Ind  sI(mi<1.  In  lS7o 
the  whole  interior  was  changed  to  iis  present  form,  the 
pulpit  or  iireacher's  desk  being  carried  to  the  western 
side,  and  a  large  new  organ  built  in  its  rear.  At  the 
same  time  the  two  porches  upon  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  were  rej)laced  by  extended  additions  on 
those  sides  reaching  the  entire  length  of  the  build- 
ing, providing  not  only  stairways  of  access  to  the 
audience-room,  but  rooms  adjoining  for  the  minister's 
use  and  his  library,  for  the  Sunday-school  library 
and  for  other  convenient  purposes. 

Society  of  F.'iiesus. — ^Ve  now  turn  back  to  find 
and  trace  the  offshoots  from  this  parent  stem  of  eccle- 
giaatica!  growth  in  the  Salem  settlement.  The  earli- 
est of  these  Vas  a  gatliering  of  Quakers.  Mention  is 
made  of  the  appearance  of  these  people  in  Salem 
first  in  ]6oC  or  '57,  only  about  ten  years  after  Gc<jrge 
Fox  began  his  itineracy  and  public  preaching  in 


England.  The  peculiar  tenets  and  jH-acliccs  of  the 
Quakers  exhibit  one  of  the  numerous  j^hases  taken 
on  by  the  new  and  freer  spirit  to  which  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century  had  given  birth.  It  was 
an  emancipation  from  bondage  to  legalism,  ccclcsias- 
ticism  and  hierarchies.  It  was  usually  characterized  by 
more  or  less  spiritual  exaltation  and  religious  enthusi- 
asm, [n  some  sanguine,  imaginative  and  emotional 
temperaments,  this  new  spirit  burst  forth,  like  new 
wine  from  old  bottles,  into  effervescent  prophesyings 
and  extravagant  claims  of  illumination.  Sincere  and 
pure  in  motive  as  most  of  these  people  were,  they 
were  yet  protestants  of  the  protestants,  and  in  many 
instances  boldly  arraigned  the  existing  churches  as 
needing  a  new  baptism  of  the  Spirit;  as  leaning  with- 
out warrant  wholly  on  the  letter  of  the  Bible.  They 
alHrmed  that  each  human  soul  might  have  its  own 
immediate  communicntion  with  God,  its  own  inter- 
pretation of  Christ,  and  its  own  revelation  of  truth, 
not  to  be  superseded  by  any  external  authority. 
Very  innocent  and  even  commendable  affirmations 
these  would  perhaps  be  pronounced  to-day;  and  were 
Endicott,  Higginson  and  Wilson  bore  now,  they 
would,  it  is  likely,  assent  to  them;  while  we  who 
are  to-day  sitting  comitlaccntly  in  judgment  upon 
their  conduct  and  upon  that  of  the  Soutliwicks  and 
Maules,  if  we  had  been  among  them  in  their  time, 
should  liave  been  (Quakers  and  denouncers  of  Quak- 
ers in  just  about  the  same  numerical  proportions  as 
they  were.  We  nee<l  not  be  unjust  to  those  who 
fined,  sold  and  hanged  Quakers,  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  tlie  Quakers.  The  members  of  the 
churches  of  Salem  and  Boston  could  not  know  just 
the  nature,  conditions  and  the  probable  outcome  of 
the  problem  which  they  had  to  deal  with  in  Quaker- 
ism in  1656,  as  we  now  know  it,  viewing  it  in  the 
light  of  history.  When  they  first  heard  aniif)unccd 
the  peculiar  views  of  these  people,  they  recognized 
in  them  something  like  and  yet  unlike  the  teachings 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  of  the  Anaba[)lists,  which 
they  deprecated  with  genuine  dread.  To  what  would 
the  new  ibictiincs  disseminated  liy  the-<e  preachers, 
of  wliicli  they  had  sonic  not  reassuring  rejiorts  from 
England,  lead,  and  where  would  tliey  end?  Did  the 
preachers  themselves  know?  Or  were  they  on  a  drift 
whose  tendency  they  were  quite  unable  to  forecast? 
Now  it  is  but  common-place  wisdom  to  say  that  it 
was  not  right  to  judge  the  whole  body  or  the  great 
majority  by  the  vagaries  of  a  few  uid)alanced  spirits. 
But  the  judgment  had  to  be  made  then  and  there, 
by  the  contemporaries  of  Robinson,  Stevenson  and 
Mary  Dyer,  and  they  could  not  tell  at  once  who  were 
the  typical  disciples  of  the  new  school  and  who  were 
the  excej)tional  zealots  whose  w.iys  would  be  eventu- 
ally repudiated  by  the  m.ajority, — nor  indeed  whether 
the  few  might  not  yet  become  the  majority,  which 
was  what  they  feared.  They  could  not  tell,  nobody 
could,  to  what  ijitch  this  excitement  might  rise. 
Alarming  possibilities  loomed  up  to  their  apprehen- 
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sive  iiuaginatious.  The  ways  and  doctrines  of  these 
Quakers  appeared  to  theui  to  lead  out  to  the  un- 
fenced  wiklerness  of  antiuomiauism  [no-law-ism]  ; 
so  their  propagators  were  honestly,  if  mistakenly, 
held  to  be  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  new  com- 
munities struggling  to  set  up  here  law  and  order  in 
commonwealth  and  church.  The  latter  were  con- 
tending with  teachings  and  influences  sincerely  be- 
lieved to  be  disorganizing  and  hostile  to  the  peace,  if 
not  to  the  existence,  of  the  newly-planted  colony.  It 
is  asking  too  much  to  require  that  magistrates  and 
ministers,  church-members  and  citizens,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  a  great  and  critical  experiment  in  the  con- 
duct of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  acting  under  cir- 
cumstances of  frequent  perplexity  and  serious  embar- 
rassment making  their  own  precedents  as  they  went,  and 
daily  treading  paths  of  uncertain  ending,  should  have 
been  exempt  from  the  limitations  of  their  age,  and 
should  have  made  the  discovery,  at  once  and  on  the 
spot,  that  the  extreme  of  tolerance  towards  dissent 
and  contradiction  was  a  discreet  and  safe  policy,  to 
be  fearlessly  followed  out  in  practice  without  any 
restrictions  and  under  whatever  provocation — a  dis- 
covery which,  after  two  hundred  years  of  social 
progress,  hardly  commands  an  unqualified  and  univer- 
sal acceptance.  It  would  be  disingenuous  not  to 
allow,  however,  that  personal  feelings,  wounded  pride 
and  narrow  and  bitter  prejudices  doubtless  mingled 
with  considerations  of  public  policy,  however  uncon- 
sciously, in  promoting  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers, 
Persecutors  and  persecuted  were  alike  human. 
Grant  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Quakers  had  much 
truth  to  justify  their  earnest  proclamation.  They  had 
too  often,  as  uttered,  the  implication,  if  not  the  tone, 
of  the  Pharisee's  "I  am  holier  than  thou,"  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  England  Churches.  Their  authors 
were  not  sparing  in  the  terms  of  self-humiliation,  it 
is  true,  and  this  made  the  assumption  of  superior  in- 
sight, and  nearer  communion  with  God,  the  more  irri- 
tating and  offensive.  The  very  truths  and  half-truths 
that  were  couched  in  many  of  the  allegations  made 
against  the  Christianity  of  the  day, — alli-gatimis  of  un- 
due devotion  to  letter  and  form,  and  of  lack  of  true 
religions  experience  and  lile,  which,  if  they  had  come 
from  brethren  within  the  church,  or  from  supposed 
friends,  might  have  been  welcomed  by  the  more 
spiritually-minded  and  conscientious  of  the  fold, — were 
not  to  be  borne  when  regarded  as  the  false  accusations 
of  meddlesome,  censorious  and  aggressive  pretenders  to 
8ur>erior  piety.  The  cruelties  visited  upon  the  Quak- 
ers were  simply  horrible,  almost  beyond  belief.  Yet 
we  may  not  flatter  ourselves  that  it  is  because  we  are 
BO  much  better  than  our  fathers  that  we  are  to-day 
unanimous  in  this  verdict.  It  is,  that  we  are  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  jnillenium  later  than  the  Puritans  of 
y>'jC>,  and  that  between  their  time  and  ours  a  good 
deal  has  been  learned.  As  to  the  aggravated  sufferings 
to  which  the  (Quakers  were  subjected,  however,  this 
shonld  be  said:  that  in  an  age  when  all  pains  and 


penalties  for  crime  were  immeasurably  heavier  and 
more  cruel  than  now,  if  the  Quakers  must  sulfer  pun- 
ishment at  all,  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  them 
were  not  unusual,  and  therefore  were  such  as  should 
have  been  expected:  fines,  whippings,  public  disgrace, 
imprisonment,  enslavement,^  banishment  and  death. 
Ami  furthermore  it  should  be  mentioned,  though  notiis 
alleviating  in  the  least  the  responsibility  tor  the  harsh 
treatment  visited  upon  the  Ciuakers,  that  some  who 
suflered  seemed  rather  to  court  martyrdom  than  to 
shrink  from  it.   The  disturbances  growing  out  of  the 
visits  of  Quakers  to  the  i)laccs  of  public  worship  ap- 
pear to  have  been  less  numerous  and  less  violent  in 
Salem  than  in  some  other  places.  As  has  been  already 
mentioned,  a  Mrs.  Oliver  had,  in  Jlrs.  Hutchinson's 
time,  and  again  afterwards,  claimed  in  the  open  con- 
gregation the  right  to  partake  of  the  connftunion, 
though  not  a  member  of  the  church  ;  liad  denied  the 
right  of  the  church  or  the  magistrates  to  prevent  her; 
and  had  suffered  a  brief  imprisonment  for  the  first 
offense,  and  was  "  publicly  disgraced  "  after  the  second- 
One  Christopher  Holder,  a  Quaker,  after  being  ban- 
.ished,  returned  and  spoke  a  few  words  in  the  meeting 
here,  September  21,  1657,  "  after  the  priest  had  done," 
but  "was  hauled  back  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  a 
glove  and  a  handkerchief  were  thrust  into  his  mouth." 
On  the  Monday  he  was  sent  to  Boston,  received 
thirty  stripes  and  was  iiiipi-i.soned  nine  wt>eks.  Samuel 
Shattock,  for  trying  to  prevent  the  stopping  of  Hol- 
der's mouth,  was  carried  to  Boston  and  imprisoned 
there.  Lawrence  and  Cassandra  Southwick,  members 
of  the  church  in  Salem,  for  entertaining  Holder  and 
another  of  his  sect,were  sent  to  Boston  and  imprisoned. 
Some  twenty  persons  are  named  by  Felt  [Annals]  iis 
having  been  among  the  persons  punished,  or  indicted 
for  attending  a  Quaker  Meeting  at  Nicholas  Phelps'. 
So  serious  was  the  apprehension  of  evil  to  the  churches 
from  this  source,  that  when  the  covenant  w;is  "re- 
newed," soon  after  the  Rev.  .John  Higginson's  settle- 
ment, a  special  clause  of  warning  agaimt  the  leaven 
nf  the  doctrine  of  the  Quakers  was  added  at  the  end,  as 
has  been  noted  already. 

The  Quakers  in  Salem  had  their  meetings  at 
first  in  private  houses.  Their  first  meeting-house 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  Essex  Street,  on  the 
space  between  the  houses  numbered  at  present  373 
and  377,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Thomas 
Maule,  in  1688.  Maule  had  some  years  before  been 
warned,  as  a  Quaker,  to  quit  the  town,  and  two  citizens, 
Samuel  Robinson  and  Samuel  Sh.adocke,had  been  fined 
twenty  shillings  each  for  "  entertaining  "  him  in  1669. 
In  1716  Maule  bought  the  meeting-house  he  had  built 
in  1688,  for  twenty-five  pounds,  the  society  having  then 
built  their  second  meeting-house,  a  phiin  building,  as 
all  Quaker  meeting-houses  are,  on  the  present  site  of 

1  JTr.  lientley  mentioned  tliat  in  1C59  "the  heads  of  a  family  belonging 
to  S.-il^m  were  onlcreJ  to  be  boIJ."    If,  as  is  probable,  tbo  reforenco  is  to 
Daniel  and  Piovided  Soutlnvick,  son  and  daughter  cjf  I^awreuce  and 
•  Ca.'aandra  Southwick,  the  order  was  not  carried  into  effeet. 
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the  Quaker  burying;-ground,  at  the  corner  of  Essex 
and  Xorth  Pine  Streets,  the  hitter  street  not  having 
been  opened.  This  second  meeting-liouse  is  remem- 
bered by  the  older  citizens  of  Salem,  having  been 
removed  only  about  fifty-five  years  ago,  that  is  iu 
1S32.-  The  brick  meeting-house,  on  the  corner  of 
AVarren  and  Soutli  Piue  Streets,  now  occupied  by 
the  society,  was  built  in  1832,  upon  land  given  for 
:';e  purpose  by  a  friend,  indeed,  though  not  a  Friend 
:y  sectarian  designation,  George  S.  Johonnot. 

A  di:-' •rence  as  to  discipline  or  doctrine,  which  arose 
.im-ng  the  New  England  Quakers  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  led  to  earnest  and 
protracted  controversy,  and  finally  to  a  practical  divi- 
sion of  the  body  into  two  sections,  in  1S43,  sometimes 
popularly  designated  as  "  Gurneyites  and  Wilburites," 
from  their  adhesion,  respectivelj',  to  John  James  Gur- 
ney,  of  England,  and  John  Wilbur,  of  Rhode  Island  ; 
each  section  claiming  to  be  logically  and  spiritually 
in  historical  line  with  the  founders  of  the  sect.  The 
latter  conceived  that  the  former  "  did  not  allow  so 
fiiil  an  agency  to  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  miifd  and 
heart  as  the  primitive  Friends  did."  Thesejjaration 
took  effect  in  this  region,  at  the  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  June,  1845 ;  and  again  at  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  August,  and  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  in 
September  following,  was  ratified  by  the  followers  of 
the  two  representative  men  above  named,  and  the  two 
sections  fell  irreconcilably  apart.  The  majority  of  the 
society  in  Salem  held  with  Gurney,  and  those  of  the 
adverse  views  put  up  a  small  meeting-house  at  the 
corner  of  Essex  and  North  Pine  Streets,  in  1847,  which 
is  now  standing  on  the  same  spot,  liavingbeen  changed 
into  a  dwelling-house. 

Though  the  Quakers  have  no  fixed  and  salaried 
local  ministers,  the  following  persons  are  named 
in  the  "Historical  Sketch  of  Salem,"  by  Messrs. 
Osgood  and  Batchelder,  :is  being  "among  the  minis- 
ters acknowledged  and  recorded  as  such,  from  time 
to  time,  by  the  Salem  Monthly  ifeeting  of  Friends 
(comprising  the  meetings  of  Salem  and  Lynn) :  Mica-  j 
jiih  Collins,  Mary  Newhall,  Moses  II.  Kedco,  Avis 
Keene,  Elizabeth  15reed,  Jane  Mansfield,  Benjamin 
H.  Jone.a,  William  O.  Newhall,  Abigail  Lcdec,  Soph- 
ronia  Page,  Henry  Chase,  Hannah  Hozier,  Lydia 
Dean,  Mary  Chase,  Daniel  Page  and  Ruth  Page."  No 
records  of  the  minority  meeting  in  the  house  by  the 
burial-ground,  are  known  to  have  been  preserved.  Its 
numbers,  not  large  at  first,  gradually  diminished  till 
the  society  became  extinct.  Among  those  who  upheld 
that  meeting,  and  were  identified  with  it  as  ministers 
or  well-known  supporters,  are  remembered.  Nathan 
Page,  David  Euffum,  Lois  (Southwick)  Ives  and 
George  F.  Reed.    Current  rumor  used  to  say  that  the 

>  The  frame  of  it  is  now  Rtanding  in  PealKxIy.on  tin;  Lynnfiel(l.roii<l, 
imring  l*en  piirclia»«d  by  tli<j  late  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  taken  down  by 
him  an'!  »«t  up  again  fur  a  l>arn  near  Ijis  iJw<-lHng-liouni).  An  adJition 
hao  l*«n  put  V,  it,  but  iU  original  rtize  and  form  are  easily  Uj  be  niado 
out. 


last-named,  a  fine  scholar  and  an  able  teacher,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  18.31  in  Harvard  College,^  remarka- 
ble as  a  linguist,  in  character  simple  and  guileless  as 
a  child,  was  sometimes,  in  the  last  days  of  the  society, 
the  only  attendant  at  the  meeting-house,  and  that 
then  he  sat  there  alone  in  silent  worship  and  medita- 
tion what  time  the  Spirit  detained  him. 

In  1671  the  inhabitants  of  "the  fiirms,"  or  "Salem 
Village,"  as  the  lands  now  lying  about  "Danvers' 
Centre"  were  then  called,  regarding  themselves  as 
entitled  by  their  numbers  and  their  remoteness  from 
the  Salem  Church  to  a  nearer  place  of  worship  and 
the  full  services  of  a  minister,  began  to  hold  religious 
services  among  themselves  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
constituted  a  church,  the  parent  church  assenting  and 
regarding  this  church  and  congregation  as  a  branch 
of  itself.  Rev.  James  Bailey  was  the  first  minister, 
settled  in  October,  1671,  and  Rev.  George  Burroughs, 
of  unhappy  memory  (as  a  victim  of  the  witchcraft 
madness),  succeeded  him,  November  25,  1680.  On 
the  10th  of  Novendjer,  1689,  this  church  was  formally 
separated  from  the  mother  church  at  Salem,  and  on 
the  loth  of  that  month  Samuel  Parris  was  ordained 
its  pastor. 

■  Marblehcad,  taken  from  Salem,  was  incorporated 
in  1649,  but  no  church  was  gathered  there  till  1684; 
meantime  such  of  its  people  as  had  had  or  desired 
church  fellowship"  continued  to  find  it  in  connection 
with  the  churcli  in  Salem.  On  the  other  side  of  Bass 
River,  in  what  is  now  Beverly,  public  worshij)  was 
established  in  1657,  and  Rev.  John  Hale  was  settled 
as  the  first  minister  in  1667.  In  1713  a  second  church 
wdi  formed  in  that  part  of  Danvers,  then  called  the 
lower  parish,  or  "  middle  precinct,"  afterwards  Soulh 
Danvers,  now  Peabody. 

East  Ciiukcii.— The  third  church  formed  within 
the  present  territorial  limits  of  Salem,  regarding  the 
Quaker  "  Meeting"  as  the  second,  was  that  commonly 
known  by  the  title  of  the  East  Church.  But  as 
Quaker  "meetings"  were  not  held  worthy  to  be 
counted  as  "churches"  (members  of  Congregational 
Churches  being  judges),  and  as  the  Quakers  them- 
selves adojited  another  name  for  their  assembly,  this 
church  styled  itself  the  " Second  "  Church.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  during  the  colleagueship  of  Mr. 
Nicholetwith  Rev.  John  Higginson  (1672-76),  efforts 
were  made  to  establish  a  meeting,  and  that  a  meeting- 
house was  partly  built  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  on 
the  northeast  border  of  the  coijimon.  With  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Nicholet,  the  division  in  the  society 
was  virtually  healed,  and  the  meeting-house  was  not 
completed;  but  the  idea  of  a  church  in  that  (juarter 
did  not  wholly  die  out  of  the  minds  of  the  residents 
in  those  parts.  When  a  committee  of  the  First  Parish 
reported  ''reasons  for  building  a  meetingdiouse "  for 
the  use  of  that  parish  early  in  the  last  century,  it  un- 

2  Mr.  Reed  completed  his  collego  course,  and  had  a  part  assigned  liim 
for  comnienceniuut,  but  neglected  to  prepare  for  it,  and  did  not  take  liis 
degree. 
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designedly  gave  streiigtii  to  the  project  long  enter- 
tained by  the  Eastern  District  of  a  separation  from 
the  parent  church,  and  of  building  a  meeting-house 
in  the  midst  of  the  population  to  be  accommodated 
thereabouts.  As  quoted  by  Dr.  Flint  in  his  sermon 
on  leaving  the  old  East  Church,  in  1S4G,  this  commit- 
tee's report  alleged  that  "  the  house  [of  the  First 
Church]  -was  not  big  enough  to  hold  the  people,  and, 
for  want  of  room,  many  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
town,  and  many  others  on  other  accounts,  stayed 
away  from  public  worship ;  and  a  great  many,  under 
pretence  of  being  of  the  Church  of  England,  went  to 
Marblehead  in  boats,  [so]  that  our  harbor  appeared 
more  like  a  day  of  frolicking  than  anything  else." 
The  First  Church  resisted  separation  as  long  as  it 
could,  and  more  than  hinted  in  its  acquiescence  at 
tlie  last  that  the  "  proceedings  of  some  of  the  said 
brethren"  had  been  "irregular"  and  "contrary  to 
good  order;"  but  seeing  a  ineeting-house  already 
built,  and  knowing  that  a  minister  was  selected  and 
ready  to  be  ordained,  it  finally,  in  1718,  made  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  ceased  from  further  opposition,  anchgave 
the  .Second  Church  its  benediction  at  parting. 

The  year  1718  was  an  eventful  year  to  the  First 
Church,  made  so  by  its  having  recently  lost  by  death, 
both  within  three  weeks,  its  two  ministers  (llev.  Mr. 
Noyes  and  Rev.  Mr.  Curwin),  by  the  settling  of 
another  (Rev.  Samuel  Fisk),  by  the  erection  of  a 
large,  new  church  building  for  its  own  use,  and  by 
the  completing  of  the  new  East  Church  building  for 
the  people  living  in  that  section,  and  the  organization 
of  a  separate  church  and  congregation  there,  over 
which  Rev.  Robert  Stanton  was  ordained  the  minis- 
ter on  the  8th  of  April,  1719.  The  East  Society's 
meeting-house  was  situated  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the 
First  Church,  on  Essex  Street,  at  the  corner  of  what  wiis 
then  Grafton's  Lane  (now  Hardy  Street).  In  the  sermon 
of  Dr.  Flint,  just  above  quoted,  it  is  thus  described, 
— "The  liouse  was  in  dimensions  originally  forty  by 
sixty  feet,  and  what  has  been  called  tunnel-shaped, 
the  belfry  and  spire  ascending  from  the  centre  of  the 
roof."  Ill  17i>l  iliis  nu'cling-huuse  was  new  suslied 
and  glazfd  ;  in  17oi)  clap-hoarded  ;  in  1770,  "there  not 
being  room  to  accommodate  the  congregation,"  it  was 
voted  to  enlarge  it,  which  was  done  the  following 
year  by  dividing  it  in  the  centre,  carrying  the  western 
half  fourteen  feet  farther  west,  and  covering  in  this 
additional  space.  The  seams,  showing  the  lines  of 
junction  between  the  old  part  and  the  new,  were 
visible  in  the  plaster  of  the  ceiling  till  the  house  was 
abandoned,  in  18-10.  At  the  time  of  the  enlargement 
a  new  steeple  was  built  at  the  w&stern  end,,  and  a 
porch  was  added  at  the  eastern  end.  In  184(5  tlie 
present  church  edifice  was  built  and  occupied. 

The  birth-jdace  of  Rev.  Roljert  Stanton,  the  first 
minbiter  of  the  Eiist  Church,  is  not  known.  Mr. 
Felt  gives  1G02  as  the  year  of  his  birth,  lie 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1712,  and  dicti 
May  30,  1727.  after  a  ministry  of  eight  years.  Dr. 


Flint,  the  fourth  in  the  line  of  his  successors,  inlers 
that  his  ministry  was  peaceful  and  happy,  from  the 
fact  that  nothing  to  the  contrary  has  been  recorded, 
and  that  his  early  death  was  regretted  alike  by  his 
people  and  the  community  at  large.  Mr.  William 
Jennison  was  ordained  the  year  following  Mr.  Stan- 
ton's death ;  that  is,  in  1728,  ]\Iay  2d.  Pie  was  born 
in  \Vatertown  in  1705,  and  died  in  the  same  town  in 
April,  1750,  having  been  dii^niisscd  from  the  East 
Church  Sept.  13,  173G.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1724.  His  letter  of  resignation  is  pathetic 
in  its  humility.  A  disatfection  of  his  society  towards 
him  had  become  general,  the  cause  of  which  is  not 
now  known.  "Honored  and  Beloved,"  he  wrote,  "I 
esteem  myself  very  unluippy  that  I  have  fallen  under 
your  displeasure.  Glad  would  I  be,  if  it  lay  in  niy 
power  to  fulfill  the  ministry  I  have  received  among 
you,  [so]  as  to  approve  myself  to  God  and  to  the  con- 
sciences of  all  of  us;  but  when  I  consider  the  great 
and  long  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction  you  have  la- 
bored under  (for  which  I  am  heartily  sorry),  I  despair 
of  being  re-instatcd  in  your  love  and  affection,  so  as 
to  answer  the  great  ends  of  the  sacred  office  among 
you.  I  am  therefore  willing  to  accept  a  dismission 
i'rom  the  sacred  office  among  you,  wdiicli  I  write  with 
fear  and  trembling,  not  knowing  at  i)resent  what  will 
become  of  me  and  mine;  but  earnestly  trusting  to 
your  favor  and  kindness  towards  us  under  the  diffi- 
culties of  my  situation,  and  which  you  have  encour- 
aged me  to  hope  for,  upon  my  being  freely  and  wil- 
lingly dismissed.  I  heartily  wish  tlie  best  of  blessings 
to  your  dear  church  and  ilock.  .  .  ." 

The  long  ministry  f)f  Rev.  James  Dinian  fol- 
lowed that  of  Mr.  Jennison.  j\Ir.  Diman  was 
born  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  29,  1707,  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1730,  was  librarian 
of  the  college  two  years,  was  ordained  in  Salem 
May  11,  1737,  and  died  Oct.  S,  1788.  His  minis- 
try was  peaceful  for  the  most  part,  and  so  success- 
ful that  an  enlargement  of  the  meeting-house  was 
required  in  his  day  and  was  made.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  pastorale,  liuwt  ver,  his  society  became  desirous 
of  a  colleague.  A  large  portion  of  the  peoi)le  had 
fallen  out  of  sympathy  with  their  minister's  opinions 
and  teachings,  which  were  rigidly  Calvinistic,  and,  in 
this,  at  variance  with  their  own.  These  divergencies 
led  at  length  to  an  inteiriii'tiun  of  harmony  ;  feelings 
of  personal  coldness  and  alienation  set  in.  After  a 
reluctant  assent  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  society 
for  a  colleague,  in  1783,  and  the  settlement,  the  same 
year,  of  one  who  held  theological  views  not  in  accord 
witli  his  own,  the  senior  minister  manifested  an  in- 
creasing estrangement  and  withdrawal  from  his  soci- 
ety. Mr.  Diman  is  described  as  "  of  grave  aspect,  in- 
vested with  the  im[)osing  dignity — rather  stern  and 
awe-inspiring — peculiar  to  the  ministers  of  the  age 
of  huge  wigs,  which  w'ere  a  symbol  of  the  clerical 
authority  and  the  orthodox  theology  of  the  day." 

The  colleague  called  to  assist  Mr.  Diman  was  the 
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widely-known  schol:ir,  independent  thinker,  political 
writer  and  vigorous  preacher,  "William  Bentley,  who 
"  dispensed  at  once  with  the  wig  and  creed  of  which 
it  had  been  so  long  the  symbol.''  Jlr.  Bentloy  wsis 
horn  in  Boston  June  22,  1759,  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1777,  was  three  years  tutor  there,  ordained 
in  Salem  Sept.  24,  17S3,  died  Dec.  19,  1819,  the 
discourse  at  his  funeral  being  preached  by  Professor 
Edward  Everett,  then  connected  with  the  college  at 
Cambridge.  The  beginning  of  Mr.  Bentley's  ministry 
marked  the  transfer  of  the  East  Church  from  apparent 
allegiance  to  the  theology  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly to  that  of  a  liberalism  not  yet  defined,  but  which 
later  took  the  name  of  Unitarian.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  new  minister  brought  about  the  change,  since 
we  have  seen  that  the  people  of  that  church,  in  choos- 
ing a  minister,  showed  a  preference  for  one  of  a  dif- 
ferent type  from  that  of  their  senior  pastor,  even 
wliile  the  latter  was  yet  preaching  to  them — they 
having  already  departed  from  the  doctrinal  faith  up- 
held by  him.  This  more  liberal  theology,  which 
proved  to  be  the  nascent  New  England  Unitajianism, 
was,  to  a  wide  extent,  "in  the  air,"  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  last  century,  in  Eastern  JIassachusetts,  though 
not  yet  developed  into  an  open  and  systematized  con- 
fession of  faith,  nor  exciting  yet  the  opposition  and 
alarm  which  it  caused  in  the  early  years  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  greatly  disturbing  all  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  New  England,  and  dividing  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  them  into  two  polemic  camps.  Of  the 
Boston  clergy,  a  considerable  number  had  ceased  to 
hold  to  the  creed  of  the  New  England  founders.  Some 
were  pronounced  in  their  disaffection  and  dissent; 
some  simply  refrained  from  teaching  important  parts 
of  the  creed  of  Calvin  and  the  Westminster  divines. 
Mayhew  and  Howard,  of  the  West  Church  ;  Chauncey 
and  Chirke,  of  the  First  Church;  and  Lathrop,  of  the 
Second  Church,  who  j^reached  Mr.  Bentley's  ordina- 
tion sermon,  were  well  known  for  their  liberal  opin- 
ions. So  were  Mr.  Barnard,  of  the  North  C'hui-ch, 
and  Mr.  Prince  of  the  First  Church  in  Salem;  while 
the  pastors  of  two  churches  of  the  Episco]ial  oriler  in 
Boston  and  Salem, — I'ev.  James  Freeman,  of  the 
King's  Chapel  in  Boston,  a  friend  and  classmate  of 
Mr.  Bentley,  and  born  the  same  year,  and  llev.  Na- 
thaniel Fisher,  rector  of  St.  Peter's  in  Salem — were 
by  common  repute  of  the  same  general  way  of  think- 
ing. 

It  was  with  men  like  these  that  ]\Ir.  Bentley  waa 
classed  theologically,  if,  indeed,  he  was  not  more 
unorthodox  than  they;  and  this  fact  recomineiided 
him  the  more  as  an  acceptable  candidate  to  the  wor- 
shippers in  the  Ea.st  meeting-house.  Chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  his  political  opinions,  which  were  in  accord 
with  those  of  the  Republicans  of  his  day,  as  opposed 
to  tiiwe  o'f  the  Federalists,  and  on  account  of  his 
frequent  and  strong  enforcement  of  these  opinions 
through  the  press,  he  was  not  in  close  and  c«rdial 
profe>!«ional  fellowship  with  his  clerical  brethren  of 


the  neighborhood,  they  being  for  the  most  part  Fed- 
eralists. Consequently  his  interchange  of  pulpit 
services  with  them  was  much  more  restricted  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been,  being  confined  to  a  few. 
lie  was  an  ardent  patriot.  On  the  22d  of  February, 
1793,  he  delivered  an  oration  commemorative  of  the 
birthday  of  George  Washington  to  a  very  large 
assembly  in  the  North  meeting-house.  Again,  after 
the  death  of  Washington,  he  was  invited  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Salem  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration,  which 
he  did  in  the  same  place  before  a  vast  gathering  of 
people.  WhentheUnitedStatesfrigrtte "Constitution " 
was  driven  into  IVIarblehead  harbor  by  the  Biitish 
cruisers  Tenedos  and  Endymion,  on  Sunday,  April 
3,  1814,  and  a  messenger  brought  tiie  news  to  the 
church,  Dr.  Bentley  promptly  dismissed  the  congre- 
gation and  hastened,  with  many  of  his  parishioners, 
to  the  scene  of  the  expected  attack. 

Dr.  Bentley  was  a  man  of  broad  culture,  of  a  wide 
range  of  reading  and  research,  and  of  a  catholic  mind. 
The  deep  and  long-enduring  influence  which  he  exerted 
is  attested  by  the  traditions  that  still  live  among  the 
pecjple  of  Salem,  showing  the  authority  that  went  with 
his  name  and  word.  He  did  not  write  for  posterity, 
but  for  his  own  time,  caring  little  for  fame.  Flis  fame 
reached  beyond  his  immediate  neighborliood  and  out- 
lasted his  time,  not  because  he  planned  it  to  be  so, 
but  because  of  the  powers  of  his  lai'ge  and  many-sided 
personality  and  his  wealth  of  resources.  He  had 
much  and  varied  learning,  had  it  at  command,  and 
possessed  along  with  it  that  bracing,  balanced,  health- 
ful "common  sense"  which  is  so  ?/7tcoinmon.  His 
heart  was  warm,  his  sympathies  were  quick,  his  hand 
was  always  in  practice,  both  for  giving  and  serving. 
"From  all  that  I  have  learned  of  him,"  says  his  suc- 
cessor, Dr.  Flint,  "I  have  conceived  of  him  as  pos- 
sessed of  a  vigorous  and  brilliant  intellect, — rajjidand 
exuberant  in  thought, — of  great  ease  and  fluency  of 
speech, — untramnieled  by  the  authority  of  names  or 
systems  in  philosophy  or  theology, — interpreting  the 
universe  and  the  Bible  fearlessly  by  the  I'lglit,  which 
enlighfciuih  every  )iian  /hat  vomrlh  into  the  wor/il, — the 
light  of  tlie  soul,  which  is  greater  than  the  outward 
universe,  or  the  mere  letter  of  the  Bible."  Dr.  Bent- 
ley never  married.  "  Having  no  family  ties  to  divide 
his  cares  and  responsibilities  with  his  people,  he  made 
them  his  family.  And  the  afl'ection  he  manifested 
for  them  he  had  the  happiness  to  know  was  cordially 
reciprocated  by  them."  Once  he  wrote  for  posterity — 
a  "  Historical  Sketch  of  Salem,"  published  in  the 
"  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Flistorical  Society  " 
(vol.  vi.). 

Dr.  Bentley's  successor,  just  above  quoted,  was 
Rev.  James  Flint,  born  in  Reading  December  10, 
1779;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1S02;  ordained 
over  the  church  in  Bridgewater  [East  Parish]  Octo- 
ber 29,  1806;  installed  pastor  of  the  East  Church,  in 
Salem,  September  19,1821;  he  died  March  4,  18rj5. 
He  was  the  sole  minister  of  the  East  Church  for  thirty 
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rears,  till  ISol,  when  Eev.  Dexter  Clapp  became  his 
colleague.  The  period  of  Dr.  Flint's  ininistry  was 
one  of  steady  prosperity  for  the  society.  In  1846  the 
beautiful  brick  church,  witli  front  of  free  stone,  was 
built  on  wliat  is  now  "\Vashingt(Mi  Square  (then  Brown 
Street),  over  atrainst  the  southwest  angle  of  tlie  com- 
mon. Dr.  Flint  was  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes,  had  a 
poetic  temperament,  and  his  graceful  and  vivid  writ- 
ing, combined  with  an  animated  and  warm  delivery 
of  his  discourses,  made  him  an  attractive  preacher, 
welcomed  always  in  the  pulpits  of  his  denomination, 
as  his  presence  was  acceptable  also  on  those  more 
public  occasions  which  brought  him  before  his  fellow- 
citizens  at  large. 

Rev.  Dexter  Cl.aijp,  installed  as  colleague  with 
Dr.  Flint  December  17,  1851.  was  born  July  15, 
1816,  in  Easthampton,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Am- 
herst College,  1S39,  and  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity 
School  in  1842;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  November  26,  1843,  and 
continued  in  the  ministry  there  for  a  few  years,  after 
which  he  was  settled  over  the  Second  Church  in  Rox- 
bury  (First  in  AVest  Roxbury)  five  years.  He  was 
minister  of  the  East  Church  twelve  years,  till  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill-licalth. 
He  died  July  26, 1868.  During  bis  ministry  in  Salem 
his  society  was  united  and  strong.  It  was  with  sin- 
cere regret  that  his  resignation  was  accepted.  Tie 
w;l-?  a  spiritually-minded  man,  an  earnest  preacher, 
and  a  iiigh  ideal  of  ministerial  duty  made  bf)t]i  liis 
juilpit  and  his  pastoral  services  acccjitable  and  elFec- 
tivc. 

A  few  months  after  his  resignation  Rev.  Samuel 
C.  Beane  was  called  by  the  society  to  succeed  him. 
Mr.  lieane  was  born  December  li),  1835,  in  Candia, 
N.  II.;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1858,  and 
from  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School  in  1361  ;  ordained 
in  Chicopee,  Mass.,  January  15,  1862;  installed  in 
Salem  January  1,  1865;  resigned  January  1,  1878; 
installed  in  Concord,  N. H.,  .Ian uary  9,1878;  resigned 
May  10,  1885,  since  which  time  he  has  been  a  mis- 
hi'Miury  for  Xorlherii  New  i'higlaud,  appoi utcd  by  the 
American  Uiiitarinn  Association,  luv.  (b'oru'o  11. 
llosmer  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Fast  Church  Jan- 
uary 1,  1879,  and  resigned  January  1,  1886.  Me  was 
born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  14,1839;  graduated  at 
the  Meadville  Theological  School,  1866  ;  ordained  as 
an  evangelist  in  1867,  and  after  preaching  in  Deer- 
field,  Mass.,  some  time,  was  installed  in  Bridgewater 
December  17,1868,  wherehe  remained  ten  years.  He 
w;ui  installed  in  Ncponsct  February  20,  1887.  Rev. 
William  H.  Ramsey,  the  present  minister,  was  or- 
dained October  15,  1886. 

Ei'LSCOPAL. — St.  I'ctcr's. — The  great  majority  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Salem  brought  with  them  no  love  of 
Episcopacy  from  the  Old  World  home.  John  Lyford, 
the  well-known  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Plymouth, 
"came  hither  also,"  as  an  a.ssociate  of  Roger  Conant, 
and  held  services  for  a  time,  before  Endicott  and  his 


company  came,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church.  He  was  here  but  a  short  time,  however, 
as  he  went  to  Virginia  iu  1627,  and  died  there  the 
same  year.  Of  Endicott's  company  there  wore  a 
few — at  least  the  two  brothers  Brown,  John  and  Sam- 
uel— who  did  not  fail  in  loyalty  to  the  Church  of 
England.  They  were  leading  men  and  councillors. 
When  they  saw  in  the  organization  of  the  First 
Church  that  a  new  departure,  amounting  to  a  virtual 
secession  irom  the  National  Church,  was  determined 
on,  they,  with  some  others  of  like  mind,  set  up  a  sep- 
arate worship  after  the  order  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  When  Governor  Endicott  summoned  them 
to  answer  for  their  schismatic  attitude  towards  the 
Salem  Church,  they  persisted,  "  and  therefore,  find- 
ing those  two  brothers  to  be  of  high  spirits  and  their 
speeches  and  practices  tending  to  mutiny  and  faction, 
the  Governor  told  them  that  New  England  was  no 
place  for  such  as  they,  and  therefore  he  sent  them 
both  back  to  England  at  the  return  of  the  ships  the 
same  year."  "This  proceeding,"  says  Palfrey,  "had 
first  raised,  and  for  the  present  issue  had  decided,  a 
question  of  vast  magnitude.  The  right  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Company  of  Jlassachusctts  Bay  to  exclude 
at  their  pleasure  dangerous  or  disagreeable  persons 
from  their  donuiin  they  never  regarded  as  questiona- 
ble, any  more  than  a  householder  doubts  his  right  to 
determine  who  shall  be  the  inmates  of  his  house."' 
The  experiment  of  Episcopal  worship  was  not  tried 
again  with  a  view  to  permanency  for  a  long  time.  To 
i\Ir.  George  R.  Curwen's  valuable  notes,  which  I  am 
kindly  permitted  to  use,  I  arn  indebted  for  many  in- 
teresting and  i)nportant  facts  in  the  history  of  St. 
Peter's  Church.  He  says  that  in  1727  Rev.  tieorge 
Pigot,  then  rector  of  St.  Michael's,  in  Marblehead, 
delivered  monthly  lectures  and  administered  rites  of 
the  I'higlish  Church  in  Salem,  from  wliich  he  infers 
that  there  was  an  organized  parish  of  that  order  here 
at  that  time.  In  1733  a  church  was  built  on  "  Prison 
Lane"  (now  St.  Peter's  Street),  and  was  consecrated 
June  25,  1734,  the  laud  on  which  it  stood  having  been 
given  in  part  for  the  purpose  by  Philiji  ICnglish  and 
his  family,  a  pew  in  llic  cluirrh  being  set  apart  to 
them  as  an  crjuivalent  Ibi-  the  rest.  The  gift  was  es- 
timated at  nineteen-twenty-ibui-tlis  of  the  value  of  the 
land,  viz.,  ninety-five  pounds,  the  other  five-twenty- 
fourtlis  re))resenting  the  estimated  value  of  the  i)ew, 
viz.,  twenty-five  pounds.  This  church  had  forty  pews 
and  a  tower  upon  its  western  end.  It  gave  place  to  the 
present  Gothic  stone  building  in  1833,  which  was  en- 
larged in  1845  and  further  imj^roved  not  many  years 
since  by  the  erection  of  the  stone  chapel  annexed  to 
it.  Rev.  Charles  Brockwell,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge, 
England,  was  the  first  rector,  entering  upon  his  oflice, 
says  Mr.  Curwen,  October  8,  1738.  (Mr.  Felt  says 
May  9,  1739.)  November  27,  1746,  he  left  St.  Peter's, 
having  been  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to 
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King's  Chapel,  in  Boston.  He  died  August  20,  1755, 
says  Felt  (April  20, 1755,  say  Osgood  &  Batclielder,  in 
stetcli  of  Salem),  at  the  age  of  tift)^-nine.  | 

Mr.  Brockwell  wjis  educated  at  St.  Catherine's  Hall,  [ 
Cambridge,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Society  (in 
England)  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  for- 
eign parts,  to  St.  Andrew's  Church,  in  Scituate,  Mass., 
but  "  finding  ueither  the  place  nor  the  peo|)le  to  an- 
swer his  expectations,"  he  removed  to  Salem.  The 
officers  of  the  Salem  Church,  in  applying  to  the  So- 
ciety in  England  for  a  clergyman  to  succeed  him,  in 
1747,  testify  to  his  faithfulness,  and  siieak  of  theirs  as 
"this  intant,  though  flourishing  church." 

Eev.  William  McGilchrist  was  appointed  his  succes- 
sor. Mr.  McGilchrist  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
1703 ;  graduated  at  Baliol  College,  O.xford,  in  1731 ; 
ordained  priest  in  1733,  and  sent  by  the  above-men- 
tioned missionary  society,  in  1741,  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  After  four  years'  service  he  was 
obliged,  by  the  state  of  his  health,  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. Kecovering  from  his  illness,  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Brockwell  in  Salem,  and  entered  on 
the  duties  of  his  office  in  1747.  He  died  in  the  min- 
istry in  Salem,  April  19,  1780,  aged  seventy-three 
years.  His  services  seem  not  to  have  been  quite  con- 
tinuous, however,  through  the  thirty-four  years  inter- 
vening between  his  settlement  and  his  death.  The 
opposition  to  the  English  Church  establishment  had 
not  died  out.  The  parish  was  not  strong,  though  it 
gradually  increased  until  17G1,  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  add  twenty  feet  to  the  length  of  the 
church  building.  It  was  notwithoutdifficulty,  however, 
that,  in  the  face  of  popular  odium  and  legal  ban,  the 
small  congregation  upheld  its  standard.  In  1777  the 
revolutionary  spirit  was  impatient  and  intolerant. 
The  Legislature  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  reading 
of  the  Episcopal  service  under  heavy  penalties. 
Later,  however,  the  service  was  reinstated  by  the 
rector.  From  1771  to  December,  1774,  Rev.  Eobcrt 
B.  Nichols,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  was  an  assistant  to  Sir.  Mc- 
Ciilclirist.  He  was  afterwards  a  clKipluin  in  the 
British  army,  and  became  still  later  dean  uf  i^Iiddle- 
ham,  England. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Fisher  was  the  next  rector.  He  was 
born  in  Dedham  July  8,  1742.  Tlic  mother  of  Fisher 
Ames,  the  distinguished  statesrtian  and  orator,  was  his 
sister.  Mr.  Fisher  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
176-3,  taught  a  school  in  Granville,  near  Annapolis, 
Nova  Scotia,  under  the  patronage  of  an  English  mis- 
sionary society,  soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War  be- 
gan. In  1777  he  went  to  London,  and  wiw  there  or- 
dained a  priest  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Robert  L  )wth, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  was  licensed  on  the  25th  of 
September  of  that  year  as  assistant  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Wood,  of  Annapolis,  and  continued  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Wood,  which  occurred  the  following  year,  in 
charge  of  his  mission  in  Annapolis  and  Granville, 
till  the  close  of  the  year  1781.    On  his  return  to  yiim- 


sachusetts  at  that  tin\e  he  was  invited  to  Saint  Peter's 
Church,  Salem,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  there, 
February  24,  1782.  His  ministry  in  Salem  extended 
over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  closed  only  with 
his  life,  on  Sunday,  December  20,  1S12.  Mr.  Fisher 
became  a  man  of  leading  influence  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Massachusetts,  being  active  in  the  early 
years  of  his  ministry  in  measures  for  the  organization 
of  that  church  in  Massachusetts  and  parts  adjacent, 
and  was  held  in  high  respect  by  the  clergy  and  laity. 
He  was  a  man  of  independent  mind  and  action,  more 
than  once  casting  a  solitary  vote  in  conventions  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  on  important  questions  coming 
belbre  them,  when  his  voice  alone  broke  the  other- 
wise unanimous  decision.  He  was  a  man  of  strongly- 
marked  traits  of  character,  "and  very  decided  and 
fixed  in  his  prejudices,  which  he  took  no  pains  to 
conceal.''  His  demeanor,  says  his  successor,  Rev. 
Charles  Mason,  was  somewhat  stern,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  generous  feelings  and  habits.  In  jierson  he 
was  strongly  built  and  of  a  large  frame.  His  consti- 
tution was  vigorous,  and  remained  firm  till  his  death. 
In  the  preface  to  a  volume  of  his  sermons  published 
several  years  after  his  death,  it  is  observed  that  ''to 
clearness  of  apprehension  tlie  author  joined  a  spriglit- 
ly  imagination,  Avhicli  was  exercised  with  care  and 
modesty,  and  contributed  equally  to  illustrate  and  en- 
liven his  sentiments.  This,  as  well  as  the  other 
faculties  of  his  mind,  was  regulated  and  enlivened  by 
a  devoted  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  which,  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  life,  he  read  with  the  ardor  of  a 
true  scholar.'' 

"In  regard  to  these  sermons,"  says  Rev.  Mr.  Ma- 
son, "  it  may  be  prof)er  to  add  that  while  they  contain 
earnest  and  im])res^ive  appeals  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science, especially  those  which  the  author  last  wrote, 
— we  find  in  them  no  clear  and  distinctive  instruc- 
tion upfjii  the  great  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  church. 
They  convey,  indeed,  no  positive  doubt  in  regard  to 
any  of  these  doctrines,  but  are  deficient  in  sttch  defi- 
nite statements  as  would  show  that  the  writer  firmly 
and  heartily  maintained  them.  It  is  possible  that 
they  in:iy  not  do  entire  justice  to  their  author  in  this 
respect,  and  that  the  jircfoi'ences  of  the  editor,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  a  friend  who  afterwards  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  may  have  in- 
sensibly biased  his  judgment  in  the  selection."  The 
person  referred  to  as  having  edited  the  volume  of  ser- 
mons was  pr  )bably  the  late  .Joseph  Story,  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Judge  Story  was  a  devoted  friend  and  parishioner  of 
Mr.  Fislier,  and  to  his  pen  is  attributed  a  highly  ap- 
preciative obituary  notice  of  his  pastor,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Salem  Gazelle  of  December  25,  1812. 

At  the  time  of  jMr.  Fisher's  death  the  congregation 
worshipping  in  Saint  Peter's  Church  was  in  a  very  fee- 
ble condition.  The  commercial  misfortunesand  restric- 
tions that  led  the  way  to  the  War  of  1812  had  operated 
disastrously  upon  the  town',  and  especially  upon  tlie 
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Episcopal  Society.  The  clergy  of  the  town,  of  varioua 
denominations,  severally  in  turn,  supplied  the  pulpit 
of  the  church  throu>rh  a  series  of  Sundays  succeeding 
Mr.  Fisher's  death.  The  ministry  of  Mr.  Fisher  was 
followed  by  that  of  Rev.  Thomas  Carlile,  who  first 
officiated  as  lay  reader,  and  after  ordination  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  rector  January  22,  1817.  He  was 
bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  January  12,  1792,  and 
graduated  at  Brown  University,  1809.  His  ministry 
was  eminently  useful  to  the  parish,  raising  it  from 
the  low  condition  in  which  he  found  it  to  a  position 
of  comparative  prosperity.  He  resigned  the  rector- 
ship October  6,  1822,  and  died  in  Providence  March 
23,  1824. 

Rev.  Henry  AV.  Ducachet,  who  followed  Mr.  Car- 
lile, was  born  February  7,  1797,  in  South  Carolina. 
He  was  educated  at  Princeton,  studied  medicine  and 
practiced  as  a  physician  some  years  in  Baltimore  and 
Is ew  York.  Changing  his  profession  for  that  of  the 
ministry,  he  first  served  St.  Peter's  Parish,  as  lay 
reader,  in  1823,  and  for  a  short  time  as  rector,  after 
ordination  as  a  priest.  He  resigned  Decenfber  5, 
1825,  and  removed  to  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Coit,  the  next  rector,  was  born  in 
New  London.  Conn.,  June  28, 1803,  graduated  at  Yale 
College.  1821,  was  settled  in  Salem  July  16,  1826,  re- 
signed March  22,  1829,  and  became  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  died  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  June  21,  188o.  His  ministry  in  Salem,  though 
short,  was  very  useful  to  the  parish.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  wrote  vigor- 
ously in  defense  of  churchmen,  a.s  against  the  Puri- 
tans. 

The  St.  Peter's  Parish  was  much  disheartened 
when  Mr.  Coit  left  them,  but  entered  into  a  corre- 
spondence with  Rev.  Alexander  V.  Griswold,  bishop 
of  the  Eastern  Diocese,  and  then  rector  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's Church,  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  which  resulted  in 
his  coming  to  Salem  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of 
St.  Peter's,  which  he  did  December  24,  1829.  He 
continued  in  the  office  till  June  26, 1834,  when  he  re- 
luovi'd  to  Boston.  ^[r.  Griswold  was  born  in  Sims- 
bury,  Conn.,  Ai)ril  22,  1766,  and  died  February  15, 
1843.  He  was  widely  known  and  universally  esteemed 
through  Eaitern  Massachusetts  for  his  personal  vir- 
tues and  his  exemplary  sim.plicity,  dignity  and  fidel- 
ity in  the  responsible  office  to  whose  duties  he  was 
devoted.  During  the  ministry  of  Bishop  Griswold 
the  new  stone  church  was  built,  his  last  official  act 
being  its  consecration. 

Rev.  John  A.  Vaughan  was  Bishop  Griswold's 
fuccessor.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  June  26. 
1834.  Mr.  Vaughan  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College 
in  1815,  and  resigned  the  Salem  rectorship  in  ]8.'j6. 
Rev.  Charles  Mason  followed  him,  being  inducted 
into  the  ministry  in  Salem  May  31,  1837.  Mr. 
Maaon  was  a  son  of  Jeremiah  Mason,  the  eminent 
lawyer;  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  July  25, 
1812;  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1832.  Dur- 


ing his  ministry  the  church  was  enlarged  by  a  chan- 
cel and  vestry-room.  The  congregation  increased 
and  there  was  growing  strength  and  constant 
union  in  the  parish.  Mr.  Mason  resigned  May  30, 
1847,  and  became  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Boston,  in 
which  office  he  continued  until  his  death,  March  23, 
1862. 

Rev.  William  11.  Babcock  came  to  the  vacant 
rectorship  April  30,  1848,  and  resigned  April  18, 
1853.  He  was  born  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  March  28, 
1814 ;  graduated  at  Brown  University,  1837.  From 
Salem  he  removed  to  Natchez,  Miss.  Rev.  George 
Leeds  succeeded  him  in  the  St.  Peter's  rectorship 
September  4,  1853,  and  resigned  Aju-il  8,  1860.  He 
was  born  in  Dorche-iter,  Mass.,  October  25,  1816.  Mr. 
Leeds  removed  from  Salem  to  Philadelphia,  and  died 
there  April  15,  1885. 

Rev.  William  Rawlins  Pickmau  was  the  next 
rector.  He  took  charge  of  the  parish  October 
7,  1860,  and  left  it  in  1865.  There  was  a  serious 
interruption,  in  the  course  of  his  miaistry,  to  the 
harmony  which  had  existed  before,  and  the  agita- 
tion did  not  cease  while  he  continued  in  oflice. 
Rev.  James  0.  Scripture  succeeded  Mr.  Pickman  in 
November,  1865.  He  was  born  June  26, 1839  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College,  1860,  and  died  August  9, 
1868,  having  officiated  in  all  the  usual  services,  in- 
cluding the  communion,  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  the 
Sunday  next  preceding  his  death.  He  died  sincerely 
mourned  by  his  warmly  attached  and  suddenly  be- 
reaved congregation.  From  ]May  1, 1870,  to  March  28, 
1875,  Rev.  Edward  M.  Gushee  filled  the  rectorship  of 
St.  Peter's,  having  been  previously  settled  over  St. 
Paul's  Church  in  Wallingford,  Conn.  From  Salem 
he  removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass,,  and  is  in  charge  of 
a  church  in  that  city.  In  1872,  during  the  ministry 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Gushee,  the  stone  chapel  was  erected  in 
rear  of  the  church.  'J'lic  present  rector  of  St.  Peter's, 
Rev.  Charles  Arcy,  D.D,,  commenced  his  services  in 
Salem  September  26,  1875,  He  came  to  Salem  from 
St.  John's  Church  in  Bud'alo,  N.  Y.  He  was  born  in 
WelUlect,  Mass.,  August  22,  1S22, 

Tabernacle  Ciiujtcn, — The  Tabernacle  Church 
is  next  in  age  among  the  churches  of  Salem.  The 
causes  of  its  origin  have  been  already  mentioned, 
in  part,  in  the  story  of  the  First  Church,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.  In  1735  the  disaffection  in  the 
First  Church  towards  Rev.  Samuel  Fisk,  its  minister, 
came  to  a  crisis,  as  has  been  stated,  in  his  exclusion 
from  the  pulpit  of  that  church,  and  his  withdrawal 
with  a  majority  of  its  members  :  Dr.  Worcester  says, 
"three-fourths,  at  least,  of  the  cluircli  and  society;'' 
the  remfuning  members,  in  their  petitiDU  calling  for  a 
meeting  for  reorganization,  assert  that  the  late  minister 
"  was  di.^missed  by  a  major  jiart  of  the  brethren  of  the 
church  of  the  First  Parish,  qualified  by  law  to  act  in 
thatmatter."  The  preacherof  the  first  Centennial  Dis- 
course says  that  neither  the  day  nor  the  month  can 
be  ascertained  when  Mr.  Fisk  and  his  friends  deter- 
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mined  to  establish  themselves  upon  a  separate  founda- 
tion, or  when  they  consummated  their  determination 
by  any  formal  process.  In  inquiring  for  the  birth- 
day of  this,  the  "  Third,"  or  Tabernacle  Church,  I  in- 
cline to  fix  on  May  4,  1735.  as  its  probable  date. 
This  church  conceived  of  itself  as  having  had  a  con- 
tinuous life  and  identity  with  the  church  of  1G29. 
It  was  not  till  the  23d  of  ^lay,  1763,  that,  by  a  formal 
vote,  it  relinquished  the  title  of  the  First  Church  and 
assumed  that  of  the  Third  Church.  But  its  date  of 
actual  beginning  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  first  time 
it  assembled  after  its  expulsion  from  the  meeting- 
house of  the  First  Church.  If  the  exclusion  was,  as 
the  record  says,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1735,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  congregation  met  somewhere, 
probably  enough  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Orne,  the 
next  Sunday,  which  would  be  ]May  4,  1735.  They 
soon  began  the  building  of  a  new  meeting-house, 
which  was  completed  in  173i3.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  they  first  placed  it  too  near  the  house  of  the  old 
parish,  "only  twelve  perches  and  eleven  feet"  I'rom 
it,  and  that  the  General  Court  ordered  it  to  be  re- 
moved  to  a  limit  "not  nearer  to  the  other  than  forty 
perches."  This  house  stood  nearly  upon  the  site  of 
the  Pcrley  Block,  and  was  completed  early  in  173(1. 

In  1744  Mr.  Fisk  asked  for  a  colleague.  Tlie 
confidence  felt  at  first  in  his  leadership  and  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  step  taken  in  separating  from  the  mother 
church,  had  begun  to  wane.  Some  correspondence 
was  had  with  that  church  relative  to  an  accommoda- 
tion. Xo  agreement  could  be  reached.  Eev.  Dudley 
Leavitt  was  called  to  be  colleague  with  Mr.  I'isk.  He 
declined  to  take  the  ollice  of  colleague  pastor,  but,  it 
was  understood,  might  consider  an  invitation  to  be- 
come sole  pastor.  August  12,  1745,  the  congregation 
voted  that  Mr.  Fisk  be  discharged  from  ecclesiastical 
relations  with  the  .-society ;  the  church  had  taken  simi- 
lar action  twfi  weeks  before.  The  way  being  now 
considered  open  for  Mr.  Leavitt's  settlement,  the  call 
to  him  was  renewed  and  accepted,  and  he  was  or- 
dained October  23,  1745,  not,  however,  peacefully. 
Mr.  I'i.sk'.*  iVicnils  were  present  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed  in  sullicicnt  force  to  interrupt  the  public 
services  and  prevent  the  orderly  proceedings  of  the 
ceremony.  Those  who  had  come  together  to  settle 
the  new  minister  retired  from  the  tumultuous  scene 
to  a  neighboring  garden,  where,  under  the  shelter  of 
a  tree,  the  service  of  ordination  took  place.  Mr.  Lea- 
vitt died,  sincerely  lamented,  February  7,  17G2.  The 
society  prospered  during  his  ministry.  The  church, 
says  Mr.  Worcester,  became  "more  Calvinistic"  un- 
der his  preaching.  Mr.  Leavitt  was  born  in  Stratham, 
H.,  in  1720,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1739.  That  his  influence  was  marked  in  calming  the 
troubled  waters  of  controverey,  that  his  mind  was 
large  and^vis  spirit  ca'holic,  and  tliat  the  impression 
made  by  his  labors  was  dee[)  and  lasting,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  church  which  had  been  led  by  his 
counsels  not  only  surrendered  its  claim  to  the  title  of 


First  Church,  soon  after  his  death,  but  voted  to  take, 
in  affectionate  commemoration  of  him,  the  title  of 
"The  Church  of  which  Rev.  Dudley  Leavitt  was  late 
Pastor."  It  kept  this  name  from  August  2,  1762,  to 
May  23,  17(13,  when  it  voted  to  assume  tlie  name  of 
the  "Third  Church." 

Mr.  John  Huntington  was  ordained  successor  of 
Mr.  Leavitt  September  28,  1763,  but  lived  less  than 
three  years  from  his  ordination,  dying  May  30,  176C), 
at  the  early  age  of  thii-y  years.  He  was  born  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  in  1736,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  17G3. 

The  next  ministry  was  that  of  Eev.  Nathaniel 
AVhitakcr,  D.D.,  which  continued  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  mostly  stormy  years.  He  was  settled  July 
28,  1769,  and  his  connection  with  the  society  was 
dissolved  February  24,  1784.  He  made  some  un- 
usual conditions  as  preliminary  to  his  acceptance 
of  the  society's  invitation  to  Salem.  The  cus- 
tomary services  of  installation  were  not  to  be  ob- 
served. Certain  articles  of  agreement  between  him- 
self and  the  church  must  be  adopted,  changing  ma- 
terially the  method  of  church  government  and  organ- 
ization from  that  usual  with  Congregational  Churches, 
making  it  essentially  Presbyterian.  He  afterwards 
endeavored  to  bring  the  church  formally  into  connec- 
tion with  the  Boston  Presbytery.  He  was  himself  a 
Presbyterian.  With  a  view  to  substitute  .some  equiv- 
alent for  the  omitted  installation  service,  he  proposed 
that  the  Pev.  Messrs.  Diman,  Barnard  and  Holt,  neigh- 
boring ministers,  should  be  invited  to  be  present  "as 
friends  to  the  society  and  the  common  cause  of  relig- 
ion." This  was  done,  and  the  ministers  invited  re- 
turned an  answer  declining  the  invitation,  nut  wish- 
ing to  countenance  proceedings  which  they  character- 
ized as  "irregular,"  and  remonstrating  against  the 
course  taken,  though  in  an  entirely  friendly  spirit. 
The  church  was  prepared  to  comply  with  all  requisi- 
tions made  by  the  pastor-elect.  He  was  a  man  of 
popular  gifts;  his  preaching  was  much  admired.  He 
was  energetic,  active,  inclined  to  assume  jtower  and  to 
take  control  in  whatever  matters  engaged  his  interest. 
The  conditions  of  the  union  between  inistorand  people 
had  not  been  very  distinctly  drawn.  The  church 
under  the  blinding  glamours  produced  by  the  pre.ich- 
er's  brilliancy,  accepted  everything,  and  soon  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  entangled  in  the  meshes  of 
various  concessions  not  well  defined,  opening  doors  to 
misunderstanding  and  contentions  which  in  due  time 
ripened  into  open  and  bitter  strife.  On  the  6th  of 
October,  1774,  the  meeting-house  of  the  society  was 
burned.  At  this  time  those  who  had  been  inishing  a 
resolute  opposition  to  Dr.  Whittaker  withdrew  and 
organized  the  church  now  known  as  the  South 
Church.  Reports  unfavorable  to  Dr.  Whittaker'a 
character  had  been  in  circulation,  and  the  secession 
of  those  who  had  withdrawn  did  not  bring  peace. 
The  attendance  upon  his  ministrations  fell  oil',  and 
after  long  and  persistent  efforts  to  accomplish  the  end, 
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the  society  relieved  itself  of  its  discredited  pastor  and 
of  Presbyterianism,  and  resumed  its  place  among  the 
Congregational  Churches  of  the  town. 

After  the  burning  of  the  first  meeting-house  the 
society  built  a  new  one  on  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  what  was  then  Marlborough  (now  Federal)  Streets, 
the  site  of  the  present  church.  The  new  church  was 
built  in"  1776,  though  not  supplied  with  pews  until  the 
following  year.  The  society  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
make  the  building  of  it  easy,  or  to  bring  it  promptly 
to  completion.  When  dedicated,  it  was,  says  Dr.  Wor- 
cester, without  galleries,  without  pulpit  and  without 
even  plastering  upon  the  walls.  Being  modeled  after 
Whitfield's  London  Tabernacle,  the  building,  and 
from  it  the  church  and  congregation  took,  in  the  pop- 
ular speech,  its  name,  which  in  time  was  adopted  by 
the  society,  though  without  any  definite  action  au- 
thorizing it.  The  close  of  Dr.  Whittaker's  ministry, 
in  17S4.  was  in  striking  contrast  with  its  imposing 
beginning.  His  friends  were  few,  he  had  no  regular 
salary,  his  parish  was  weak,  his  fame  tarnished.  He 
was  born  in  Long  Island,  X.  Y.,  February  22,  1732, 
graduated  at  Princeton  College,  1752,  and  died  Janu- 
ary 21,  1795,  in  Virginia. 

Rev.  Joshua  Spaulding  followed  him.  lie  was 
ordained  October  20,  1785.  The  society  recovered 
it5  strength  uuder  his  ministry,  and  for  a  time 
prosi)ered.  The  meeting-liouse,  having  added  pul- 
pit and  galleries,  wits  finished  and  furnislied.  Mr. 
Spaulding,  says  Mr.  Worcester,  was  a  man  of  un- 
questioned piety,  "but  tlie  vehemence  and  pungency 
with  which  he  preached  the  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  grace  often  inflamed  the  enmity  of  the  carnal 
mind,"  and  tended  to  make  him  "less  popular."  En- 
gaging  also  in  political  controversy,  both  with  ])en 
and  voice,  and  finally  asserting  his  own  right,  as  pas- 
tor, "  U)  negative  tlie  votes  of  the  church,"  he  brought 
upon  himself  finally  a  warm  and  determined  counter- 
action of  Iiis  measures,  williin  his  church,  and  was  led 
to  ask  a  dismission,  which  took  place  April  23,  1802. 
He  did  not  ce:use  to  minister  to  a  portion  of  his  flock, 
however,  as  those  who  disapprovi-d  f)f  the  action  of 
(he  sm-icty  in  dismissing  him  withdrew  with  him 
from  the  church  and  organized  "  the  Branch,"  or 
Howard  Street  Church,  of  which  more  is  to  be  said  in 
its  place.  Mr.  Spaulding  was  born  in  Killingly,  Conn., 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  178(),  resigned  the 
pa.storship  of  the  Branch  Church  May  4,  1814,  and 
died  September  20, 1825,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

The  next  minister,  the  fifth  in  the  ministerial  line  of 
the  Tabernacle  ('hurch,  was  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester, 
D.D.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle 
Church  in  Salem,  April  2'i,  1803,  and  continued  in 
the  office  till  bis  death,  June  7,  1821.  His  ministry 
covered  a  period  of  great  religious  activity,  in  and  out 
of  his  church,  in  which  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part. 
The  Unitarian  controversy,  which  divided  many  of  the 
principal  Congregational  Churches  of  I'astern  iMassa-_ 
chusetts,  was  at  its  height.  Dr.  Worcester  was  a  i)romi- 


nent  champion  on  the  orthodox  side,  and  wrote  in 
opjiosition  to  Dr.  Channing,  especially  in  review  of 
the  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Channing  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Finery  Abbot  over  the  North 
Church  in  Salem,  April  20,  1815.  He  was  an  active 
promoter  ol' the  organization  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  in  1810,  and 
became  its  corresponding  secretary.  In  his  church 
the  first  missionaries  to  India  were  ordained  and  com- 
missioned on  the  Oth  of  February,  1812.  His  influ- 
ence extended  widely  beyond  his  society,  and  was 
strong  and  deep  within  it.  His  labors  outside  his 
church  became  so  weighty  and  engrossing  that  a  col- 
league was  settled  in  1819,  that  his  connection  with 
his  people  might  continue,  though  only  a  part  of  his 
time  and  strength  could  be  devoted  to  their  service. 
The  meeting-house  underwent  no  little  change  during 
these  years.  In  1804  it  lost  its  dome  and  belfry  in  a 
tempest.  The  next  year  a  steeple  was  built  upon  its 
front,  changing  it  materially  from  its  original  tent- 
like form.  iMr.  Worcester  was  born  in  Hollis,  N.  II., 
November  1,  1770,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College, 
1795,  and  had  been  five  years  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Fitchburg  before  his  settlement  in  Salem.  He  was  a 
younger  brother  of  Noah  Worcester,  the  "apostle  of 
peace,"  and  the  author  of  "Bible  News"  and  some 
other  important  contributions  to  the  Trinitarian  con- 
troversy, upon  the  Unitarian  side. 

The  colleague  settled  wiLli  Dr.  Worcester,  July  21, 
1819,  was  Mr.  Elias  Cornelius,  a  native  of  Somers, 
N.  Y.,  born  July  31,  1794,  graduated  iit  Yale  College 
1813,  dismissed  from  the  Tabernacle  Church  Decemljer 
22,  1820,  to  take  a  ])Osition  in  the  service  of  the  Amer- 
ican Education  Society.  He  died  February  12,  1832, 
His  parish  esteemed  him  an  able  and  devoted  man, 
and  regretted  his  departure.  February  14,  1827, 
John  P.  Cleaveland  succeeded  him.  Mr.  Cleaveland 
was  born  in  Rowley  July  19,  1791),  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College,  1821,  was  dismissed  from  Mie  Tab- 
ernacle Church  May  14,  1834. 

His  successor,  the  eighth  in  tlie  pastoral  line, 
was  Rev.  Samuel  Melanclithon  'Worcester,  son  of 
Rev.  Samuel,  chronicled  above  as  the  iifth  in 
the  line.  He  wiis  born  in  Fitchburg,  September 
4,  1801  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1822  ; 
from  1823  to  1834  professor  in  Amherst  Col- 
lege ;  settled  in  Salem  December  3,  1834 ;  resigned 
January  31,  1860  ;  died  August  16,  1866.  His  tastes, 
though  scholarly,  and  his  training,  though  directed  to 
service  in  the  church,  did  not  limit  his  sympathies 
and  activities  to  scholastic  or  ecclesiastical  lines.  He 
was  a  true  patriot  and  took  a  profound  interest  in  tlie 
national  crisis  which  the  country  passed  through  in 
the  years  from  1800  to  1SG5.  He  had  represented 
the  town  of  Amherst,  the  city  of  Salem  and  Essex 
County  in  the  State  Legislature.  His  orthodf)xy  was 
stanch  and  positive,  but  his  spirit  was  genial  and 
kind,  and  his  bearing  was  courteous  and  friendly  with 
all. 
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'A  new  cliurch — the  present  building — was  erected 
in  1854,  OQ  or  near  the  site  of  the  old,  and  a  large 
new  chapel,  of  two  stories,  was  built  in  its  rear  and 
in  connection  with  it,  in  ISGS, — the  ample  size  and 
commodiousness  of  these  buildings  attesting  the 
prosperity  of  the  society,  and  the  largeness  of  the 
wants  they  were  designed  to  meet. 

Mr.  Charles  Eay  Palmer  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  August  29, 1860,  and  dismissed  June  13, 1872. 
Mr.  Palmer  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  2, 
1S3-1;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1855,  and,  after  his 
dismission  from  the  Tabernacle  Church,  became  the 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Bridgeport,  Comi.  From  June, 
1872  to  Dec.  31, 1873,  the  church  was  without  a  pastor. 
On  the  last-named  date  Rev.  Hiram  B.  Putnam  was 
installed.-  His  health  failed,  causing  him  to  seek  a 
dismission,  which  took  place  March  15,  1877.  Mr. 
Putnam  was  born  in  Danvers  January  27,  1840; 
graduated  at  Amherst  College,  1860,  and  had  been 
settled  over  a  church  in  "West  Concord,  N.  H., 
before  his  installation  in  Salem.  Pev.  De  Witt  S. 
Clark,  the  present  pastor  of  the  church,  was  installed 
January  15,  1879.  He  was  born  in  Chicopee,  Mass., 
September  11,  1841 ;  gradu.ated  at  Amherst  College, 
1863,  and  had  been  pastor  of  a  church  in  Clinton, 
Mass.,  before  his  settlement  in  Salem. 

XoRTH  Church. — On  the  3d  of  ^larch,  1772, 
The  Proprietors  of  the  No^th  Meeting  jrouae  organized 
themselves  into  a  religious  society  with  the  above 
title,  in  the  Salem  Town  Hall.  They  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Parish ;  there  were  forty-three.  On 
the  19th  of  July  of  the  same  year,  fifty-two  persons, 
having  received  a  dismission  from  the  First  Church  on 
the  16th  of  May  preceding,  met  at  the  house  of  Ben- 
jamin Pickman,  on  Essex  Street,  opposite  St.  Peter's 
Street,  constituted  themselves  a  church,  which  they 
afterwards  voted  should  be  called  the  North  Church. 
This  secession  from  the  First  Parish  grew  out  of  a 
disagreement  in  the  choice  of  a  minister.  In  1770  the 
highly-esteemed  minister  of  the  First  Church,  Ilev. 
Thomas  Barnard,  became  disabled  by  paralysis,  and 
Ills  people  looked  for  a  colleague.  Thomas  Barnard, 
Jr.,  ft  8011  of  the  piistor,  who  had  ii  little  before  com- 
pleted his  preparation  for  the  ministry,  supplied  his 
father's  pulpit  for  some  months,  and  about  half  of  the 
society  earnestly  desired  his  settlement  as  colleague 
pastor.  A  small  majority  ])referred  another  man, 
who,  after  much  delay,  was  called  and  ordained.  The 
disappointed  friends  of  the  younger  Barnard  were 
unwilling  to  give  him  up,  and  organized  the  new 
(North)  .society,  as  above  related.  A  site  for  a 
meeting-house  had  been  selected  and  purchased  on 
the  14th  of  Februarj',  1772,  on  the  corner  of  Lynde 
and  North  Streets,  on  the  western  line  of  what 
was  early  known  its  "Sharpe's Training-Field."  This 
meeting-house  was  first  opened  for  public  worship 
August  23, 1772,  though  not  nearly  completed.  After 
occupying  it  three  Sundays,  the  proprietors  deter- 
mined to  arid  side-galleries,  not  originally  contcm- 
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plated  in  the  plan  of  the  building  committee.  It 
was  not  considered  finished  till  nearly  five  months 
after  the  society  began  to  meet  in  it.  It  was  a  house 
of  large  capacity,  and  was  on  that  account  much  re- 
sorted to  for  civic  celebrations  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
and  on  other  public  days,  for  many  years.  Thomas 
Barnard,  Jr.,  was  ordained  January  13,  1773,  and 
continued  iu  the  pastoral  office  till  October  1,  1814, 
the  day  of  his  death.  He  came  of  a  ministerial  an- 
cestry. His  father,  an  uncle,  a  grandfather,  a  great- 
grandfixther  had  all  been  preachers ;  nor  docs  this 
roll  completely  sum  up  the  clerical  kinsmen  descended 
from  the  American  progenitor.  Rev.  Francis  Barnard 
of  Hadley.  Thomas  Barnard,  Jr.,  was  born  in  New- 
bury, February  5, 1748 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1766,  and  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Williams,  of 
Bradford,  ai'terwards  professor  at  Harvard  College. 
The  North  Society  suffered  in  common  with  other 
churches  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Mr.  Barn- 
ard at  first  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  Royalists,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  his  leading  parishioners 
were  pronounced  Loyalists,  including  several  who 
quit  the  country.  He  turned  to  the  Whig  side,  how- 
ever, before  long,  and  was  afterwards  steadfast  in 
that  way.  Though  but  a  young  man,  he  made  him- 
self prominent  at  the  North  Bridge,  when  Colonel 
Leslie,  the  British  officer,  came  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  men  from  Marbleliead,  for  guns  supposed 
to  be  collected  and  deposited  on  the  other  side  of  the 
North  River.  He  bore  himself  with  dignity  and  firm- 
ness that  day,  albeit  as  a  pacificator  of  the  roused 
passions  ready  to  burst  into  a  flame.  He  has  the 
credit  of  counseling  the  compromise  which  saved 
bloodshed,  and  led  to  the  turning  back  of  the  King's 
troops,  leaving  the  object  of  the  expedition  unac- 
complished. 

Dr.  Barnard's  long  ministry  justified  the  loyalty 
of  his  early  friends.  He  was  br(.>ad-minded,  wise  and 
catholic  in  spirit,  efl'ective  as  a  preacher,  genial  and 
trustworthy  as  a  friend  and  a  pastor,  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  society  was  united  and  prosperous 
through  bis  niinistr}'.  As  a  .schnlar  he  slodd  well 
among  the  scholarly.  He  w:us  held  in  such  honor 
among  the  preachers  of  his  day,  and  was  of  such  repu- 
tation in  the  churches  and  in  the  State,  as  to  be  often 
sought  to  preach  on  days  of  general  public  conven- 
tion, both  ecclesiastical  and  other.  Among  the  able 
pul]iit  leaders  of  thought  in  a  highly  intelligent  com- 
munity, and  at  a  time  when  theological  inquiry  was 
exciting  great  interest,  and  becoming  more  free  and 
earnest,  he  held  an  enunent  place,  held  it  long,  and 
at  the  close  of  his  forty  years  and  more  of  service, 
liis  influence  showed  no  sign  of  waning.  In  his  theo- 
logical opinions  he  belonged  to  tlie  liberal  school,  and 
so  educated  his  congregation  that  they  elected  a  Uni- 
tarian to  succeed  him  with  hearty  unanimity. 

That  successor  was  John  Emery  Abbot,  son  of 
the  distinguished  head  of  Phillips  Academy,  in 
Exeter,   N.   H.,   Dr.   Benjamin    Abbot.     Mr.  Ab- 
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bot  was  born  at  Exeter  August  6,  1793,  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College  ISIO,  and  pursued  his  professional 
studies  partly  at  Cambridge,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Henry  Ware,  Sr.;  and  partly  ^Yith  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Ellcry  Chaniiing,  of  Boston,  who  prcTched  at 
his  ordination   as  minister  of  the  North  Church, 
April  20, 1815.    The  sermon  of  Dr.  Channing  on  this 
occasion  produced  a  deep  and  wide-spread  impression, 
and  was  followed  by  strictures  and  controversial 
arguments  against  its  positions  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Worcester,  of  the  Tabernacle  Church,  in 
Salem.    Mr.  Abbot,  not  yet  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
taking  charge  of  this  large  society,  and  giving  him- 
self with  great  devotion  to  the  studies  and  labors 
incidental  to  a  position  so  exacting  and  responsible, 
broke  down  in  health  within  two  years.    Rest  and 
travel  brought  only  temporary  and  partial  alleviation 
to  his  illness,  and  he  died  at  his  father's  house  in 
Exeter  October  7,  1819.    Though  his  ministry  was 
so  short,  it  left  a  lasting  influence.     Mr.  Abbot 
was  a  good  scholar  and  a  conscientious  student.  But 
hi?  highest  power  lay  in  a  sou!  of  deep  religious  sen- 
sibility, a  character  of  rare  purity  and  loftiness  of 
aim,  and  a  consecrated  fidelity. 

5Ir.  John  Brazer  succeeded  him.  His  ordination 
took  place  November  14,  1820.  Mr.  Brazer  was 
born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  September  21,  1789,  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  1813,  was  appointed  tutor 
in  Greek  in  the  college  1815,  and  from  1817  to 
1820  was  tutor  in  Latin.  His  ministry  in  Salem 
ended  with  his  life,  February  20,  184G.  In  Jan- 
uary, 184G,  he  left  his  home  in  Salem  for  a  milder 
climate,  his  health  requiring  rest  and  change;  and 
he  died  at  the  plantation  of  his  friend  and  class- 
mate. Dr.  Benjamin  Huger,  on  Cooper  River,  near 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Dr.  Brazer  was  of  a  sensitive 
and  nervous  temperament,  which  made  him  seem 
reserved,  almost  shy,  to  many,  but  he  was  a  friend 
of  the  poor,  and  a  minister  of  comfort  to  the  sorrow- 
ing. Conservative  by  nature,  he  was  a  preacher  of 
commanding  power,  clear  and  logical  in  thought, 
grave  and  dignified  in  manner,  serious  and  searching 
in  bringing  truth  homo  to  the  conscience.  For  the 
twenty-live  years  and  more  of  his  ministry  he  held 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  intelligent  congregations 
in  Massachu-sctts  in  close  and  united  attendance  upon 
his  services.  During  all  this  perif)d  the  society  was 
in  a  condition  of  the  highest  prosperity.  It  was 
during  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Brazer  that  the  present 
stone  church  was  built  on  Essex  Street.  The  ques- 
tion of  building  was  some  time  in  agitation.  The 
project  w.'is  not  finally  approved  by  all.  But  the 
majority  having  decided  upon  it,  the  cornCir-stone 
was  laid  May  16,  1835,  and  the  church  was  dedicated 
June  22,  183G.  It  was  finished  at  first  perfectly 
plain  in  its  interior,  with  white  walLs.  In  1847  it 
was  completely  changed  within,  and  a.ssumed  its 
present  appearance,  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Francis  Peabody,  Esq. 


Mr.  Octavius  Brooks  Frothingham  was  ordained 
successor  to  Dr.  Brazer  March  10,  1847.     He  was 
born  in  Boston  November  26,  1822,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  1843,  resigned  his  charge  in  Salem 
April  9,  1855,  and  was  installed  ]>astor  of  a  newly- 
gathered  Unitarian  Society  in  .Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
September  11,  1855.     The  year  following  he  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  New  York  and  became  the 
minister  of  the  Third  Unitarian  Society  in  that  city, 
where  for  many  years  he  was  widely  known  as  an 
eloquent  expositor  of  so-called  "radical"  religious 
thought.     Leaving  this  position  in  somewhat  im- 
paired health,  Mr.  Frothingham,  after  a  period  of 
travel  and  rest,  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Frothingham's  ministry  in  the  North  Society 
produced  some  results  worthy  of  notice.    In  the  first 
years  of  it  his  theological  views  and  his  ideal  of 
the  ministerial  aim  were  in  closest  accord  with  those 
of  his  hearers.    They  were  what  were  termed,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  day,  conservative.    But  a  change  came 
— by  the   fault  of  nobody.    The  minister  was  in 
earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.    It  led  him,  in  time, 
to  conclusions  which  modified  materially  his  pulpit 
utterances.    Some   persons  who   could  not  change 
with  him  no  longer  enjoyed    his  ministrations  as 
before.    But  we  have  to  notice  that  an  important  edu- 
cation went  on  under  this  experience  of  listening 
to  teachings  in  themselves  not  welcome,  not  accepted, 
but  heard  with  respectful  attention,  because  of  the 
recognized  ability  and  sincerity  of  the  preacher.  It 
gave  the  society  broader  sympathies,  a  more  fear- 
less spirit  of  inquiry,  and  a  tolerant,  self-possessed 
and  catholic  mind  towards  all  forms  of  honest  thought. 
A  habit  of  candid  hearing  grew;  novel  and  unaccept- 
able teachings  were  beard  with  patience;  the  mind 
was  not  thrown  of!'  its  balance  by  hearing  its  cher- 
ished opinions  arraigned  or  denied.    During  the  min- 
istry of  Mr.  Frothingham  the  society  built  its  vestry, 
in  the  summer  of  1853. 

Rev.  Charles  Lowe  succeeded  Mr.  Frothingham. 
Mr.  Lowe  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Novem- 
ber IS,  1828,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1847, 
was  tutor  in  Greek  and  Ivatin  in  the  college  1850-51, 
ordained  colleague  pastor  with  Rev.  John  Weiss, 
in  New  Bedford,  July  28,  1852,  resigned  in  1854, 
on  account  of  ill-health,  installed  minister  of  the 
North  Church,  Salem,  September  27,  1855,  and  re- 
signed July  28,  1857,  as  before,  on  account  of  ill 
health.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1859,  he  was  in- 
stalled minister  of  the  Congregational  (Unitarian) 
Church  in  SoraervilJe,  and  after  a  ministry  of  nearly 
six  years,  was  once  more  compelled  by  the  state  of 
his  health  to  resign.  With  a  partial  regaining  of  his 
health  there  came,  as  was  always  sure  to  come  with 
returning  strength,  a  desire  of  active  service,  and  he 
gave  several  years  of  efficient  administration  to  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  as  its  secretary,  be- 
sides editing  for  a  time  the  Vniiarian  Review.  Mr. 
Lowe  died  June  20,  1874. 
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The  present  minister  of  the  North  Society  is  Rev. 
Edmund  B.  Wil'.son,  who  was  installed  June  5,  1859. 
He  waii  born  in  Petersham,  Mass.,  August  15,  1820, 
was  a  little  while  in  Yale  College,  and  graduated  at 
the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  18-13,  ordained  in 
Grafton,  Mass.,  January  3,  1844,  installed  in  West 
Roxbury  July  18,  1852. 

South  Church. — Mention  has  been  made  of  a  di- 
vision in  the  Third  (now  known  as  the  Tabernacle) 
Church,  in  1774,  growing  out  of  dissatisfaction  with 
Dr.  Whitaker,  and  a  secession  or  dismission  of  some 
thirty-eight  members  has  been  noticed  as  having 
taken  place  after  the  church  was  burned.  Those 
withdrawing  purchased  the  Assembly  House,  as  it 
was  called,  built  in  1766,  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  vestry  of  the  South  Church,  and  estab- 
lished public   worship  there.     They  organized  a 
church,  which  au  ecclesiastical  council,  so  far  as  such 
a  council  was  empowered  to  confer  and  confirm  a 
title,  authorized  to  take  the  name  of  the  Third  Church. 
An  issue  was  made  later  as  to  its  right  to  do  so.  It 
was  argued  that  not  even  an  ecclesiastical  council 
has  retroactive  power  to  alter  facts,  or  to  enact  that 
a  misrepresentation  shall  have  the  force  of  truth;  that 
this  was  not  made  the  Third  Church  in  Salem  by  a 
declaration  that  such  should  be  its  name.    There  was 
a  Third  Church  of  the  Congregational  order  (chrono- 
logically), and  this  was  not  it.   We  must  suppose  that 
the  church  worshipping  in  Cambridge  Street  considered 
itself,  on  some  ground  or  other,  as  having  come  right- 
fully into  possession  of  the  title  which  its  mother 
church,  Dr.  Whitaker's,  had  enjoyed,  but  had  now 
forfeited.    It  can  liardly  claim  that,  bv  reason  of 
Dr.  Whitakers  or  the  church's  defection  from  Con- 
gregationalism to  Presbyterianism,  the  title  of  the 
Third  Church  had  lajjsed  or  become  a  disused  and  un- 
claimed waif,  which  any  church  might  i)ick  up  and 
approjiriate  at  will.    If  the  transfer  of  Dr.  "Whita- 
ker's church  to  the  Presbyterian  body,  real  or  fjiiad, 
had  broken  the  I  ine  of  descent,  it  surely  had  broken 
it  as  fatally  for  the   daughter  church  as   for  the 
niotJier.     If   Dr.    Whitaker's  church  was    not  the 
Third  Church,  there  was  none,  or  the  North  Church 
was  that,  for  the  North  Church  was  organized  in 
1772.    If  the  church  worshipping   on  Cambridge 
Street  was  the  Tliird  Church,  what  was  that  church 
still  exi.sting  under  the  mini.stry  of  Dr.  Whitaker? 
It  was  not  extinct.    Had  the  withdrav/ing  portion  of 
the  society  conveyed  away  with  it  the  entire  and 
identical  body,  of  which  it  had  been  but  a  member  — 
a  part?  and  could  it  assert  its  lineal  and  unbroken  de- 
scent from  Rev.  Samuel  Fisk's  church.?    It  seems 
to  do  so.    What  did  this  withdrawal  of  the  aggrieved 
do  to  Dr.  Whitaker's  church  ecclesiastically,  legally, 
or  as  simple  fact?    Here  it  is  to-day,  under  whatever 
name,  the  same  church  that  has  had  a  continuous 
life  from  1735  to  this  year  of  grace. 

Such  has  been  the  general  line  of  argument  and 
statement  pursued  by  those  who  have  questioned  the 
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historical  truth  of  that  name  adopted  by  the  church 
of  the  South  Society  in  February,  1775.  We  do  not 
see  how  it  is  to  be  answered.  There  was  one  more 
church  in  Salem  after  February  14,  1775,  than  there 
had  been  before.  Can  there  be  any  question  which 
one  began  at  that  time,  or  that,  in  fact,  the  church 
of  the  South  Society  was  the  new  one,  whose  ex- 
istence dates  front  that  time? 

The  meeting-house  of  the  Third  Church,  on  Essex 
Street,  was  burned  on  the  Gth  of  October,  1774. 
The  dismissed  members  and  those  who  joined 
them  in  the  new  enterprise  had  their  purchased 
house  of  worship  ready  for  occuj)ation  on  the  18th 
of  December  following.  The  church  was,  in  the 
phrase  of  its  own  preference,  "recognized"  by  a 
council  called  for  that  purpose,  February  14,  1775, 
and  this  may  be  taken,  in  our  judgment,  as  the  date 
of  the  beginning  of  the  church's  independent  exist- 
ence. The  society  called  itself  the  Third  Congrega- 
tional Society  till  i\Iarch  15,  1805,  when  it  was  incor- 
porated under  the  title  of  "  The  Proprietors  of  the 
New  South  Meeting-house,"  on  entering  its  new  (the 
present)  meeting-house  on  Chestnut  Street.  This 
house,  built  in  1804,  was  dedicated  January  1,  1805. 
It  was  remodeled  and  renewed  throughout  in  its 
interior  in  18G0,  but  its  fine  e.Ktcrior  architectural 
forms  and  proportions  were  preserved  unchanged. 

The  first  minister  was  Mr.  Daniel  Hopkins,  a  younger 
brother  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
the  famed  theologian  and  founder  of  a  school  of 
divinity  well  known  in  the  beu:inning  of  tlie  cen- 
tury. He  was  born  in  ^\"aterbury,  Conn.,  October 
16,1734,  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1758,  and  taught 
a  school  for  young  ladies  in  Salem  from  1766  to 
1778,  this  being  "  the  first  school  for  the  exclusive 
instruction  of  young  ladies  ever  instituted  in  Salem, 
and  taught  by  a  gentleman."  While  teaching  he 
preached  as  O[)portunity  offered.  He  was  ordained 
November  18,  1778,  and  his  ministry  continued  till 
his  death,  December  14,  1814,  he  having  the  assist- 
ance of  a  colleague  from  1805.  Mr,  Hopkins  pos- 
sessed some  of  the  traits  of  his  more  distinguished 
brother.  They  were  both  more  than  ministers,  warm 
patriots,  and  did  good  service  for  their  country  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  crisis.  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  New- 
port, was  a  resolute  foe  to  slavery  ;  the  Salem  brother 
was  a  forward  advocate  of  independence.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  in  1775,  and  in 
1778  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Con- 
ventional government.  His  theological  views  were 
in  substantial  accord  with  his  brother's.  His  sermons 
were  not  written  beyond  a  mere  outline.  "The  doc- 
trines he  preached,"  says  his  son-in-law  and  colleague, 
Mr.  Emerson,  "and  the  plain,  direct  and  pungent 
miinner  in  which  he  presented  them,  procured  for 
him  warm  friends  and  bitter  enemies.  Such  was  the 
ojiposition  awakened  against  him,  that  a  committee, 
consisting  of  some  of  the  most  infiuential  men  in 
the  town,  waited  upon  him  at  his  residence,  and  made 
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a  formal  and  earnest,  request  that,  for  the  peace  of 
the  community,  he  would  leave  the  town.  .  .  . 
"With  characteristic  shrewdness,  he  closed  his  eyes, 
smoothed  down  his  face  and  mildly  said,  '  Gentle- 
men, I  smoke  my  own  tobacco.'  The  committee 
withdrew  and  gave  him  no  further  trouble."  At  the 
same  time  that  he  is  described  as  giving  offense  by  the 
severity  and  point  of  his  preaching,  enforced,  too, 
with  the  vigor  of  a  man  of  strong  native  talent,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  of  a  kind  and  amiable  disposition, 
afTable  and  courteous  in  social  intercourse,  his  con- 
versation marked  by  good  sense  and  pleasantry. 

April  24,  1S0.3,  shortly  after  entering  the  new  meet- 
ing-house, Mr.  Brown  Emerson  was  ordained  col- 
league pastor,  and  commenced  a  ministry  of  the  re- 
m.irkable  length  of  sixty-.tieven  years,  ending  with 
his  life,  July  25,  1872.  During  thirty-five  of  these 
yeai^  he  was  sole  pastor,  having  been  for  the  first 
nine  years  the  junior  pastor  witli  Dr.  Hopkins,  and 
the  last  twenty-three  years  the  senior  pastor  with  two 
juniors,  successively,  Ecv.  ^Ir.  Dwinell  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Atwood.  For  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  his  life 
his  participation  in  tlie  duties  of  the  ministerial 
office  was  slight  and  infrequent,  and  for  a  few  years 
had  ceased  altogether.  He  was  born  at  Ashby, 
Mass.,  Januarv'  8,  1778,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1802.  Tlie  union  and  strength  in  which 
the  society  maintained  itself,  while  he  ministered  to 
it,  best  attest  the  quality  of  the  man.  In  the  days 
of  his  highest  vigor  and  fullest  activity  he  was  a 
preacher  acceptable  to  his  henrers,  and  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  his  office  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
attended  upon  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Israel  E.  Dwinell  was  ordained  colleague  with 
Mr.  Emerson  November  22,  1849,  and  resigned  on  ac- 
cfmnt  of  loss  of  health  in  18G3,  and  removed  to  Cali- 
fornia, in  whose  more  geniyl  climate  he  has  filled  a 
pastorate  of  many  years  in  Sacramento,  and  since,  for 
some  years,  a  professorship  in  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  Oakland,  California.  He  was  born  in  East 
Calais,  Vermont,  October  24, 1820,  and  graduated  at 
I'lirliiigton,  Vermont,  in  lS-ll->.  Rev.  F.dwiird  S.  At- 
wood  hUiTccdod  Mr.  Dwinell  and  is  the  present  jims- 
tor  of  the  church.  He  was  born  in  Taunton,  Massa- 
chu.sett'j,  June  4,  18.33,  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1852,  and  was  in.stalled  in  Salem  October  13,  18G4. 
He  had  been  pastor  of  a  church  in  Grantville  (now 
Wellesley  Hillsj  previous  to  his  settlement  in  Salem. 

Branxh  CucKCir  (or  Howard  Street). — It 
has  appeared  more  than  once  in  these  annals 
that  the  Puritans  did  not  leave  behind  them, 
on  quitting  England  and  its  church  establishment, 
the  elements  of  dissent  and  causes  of  division. 
From  every  form  of  dissent  dissenters  were  sure 
in  lime  to  arise ;  and  if  doctrines  afforded  no  pre- 
text for  non-conformity,  administration  did.  Some- 
times voluntarily,  soinetimes  upon  compulsion,  the 
division  took  place,  only  to  be  followed  by  sub-divi- 
sion.   The  multiplication  of  churches  came  oftener 


from  explosive  forces  within,  producing  cleavage, 
than  from  the  requirements  of  increasing  population. 
Each  portion,  majority  and  minority,  seceders  and 
seceded-from,  kept  in  itself  its  proportion  of  the  seeds 
of  separatism.  Separatists  who  had  once  tried  non-con- 
formity and  self-exile  had  had  a  lesson  and  an  experi- 
ence which  rendered  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  by 
them  the  more  probable  and  the  more  easy.  Sometimes 
the  pastor  headed  the  exiles,  as  did  Rev.  Sam'l  Fisk,  lea- 
ving the  church  without  a  pastor ;  sometimes  the  pastor 
drove  a  restive  portion  of  the  flock  into  the  wilderness 
without  a  shepherd,  as  in  the  case  of  the  thirty-eight 
brethren  and  sisters  of  Dr.  Whitaker's  church.  And 
now  again,  in  1803,  from  this  same  church  goes  out 
the  minister.  Rev.  Joshua  Spaulding,  leading  forth 
such  as  preferred  sharing  with  hira  exodus  and  uncer- 
tainty to  remaining  safe  in  the  fold  of  the  mother 
church  without  his  voice  to  guide.  In  this  way 
came  into  being  "  the  Branch  "  Church  (as  it  was  at 
first  called,  afterwards  (from  its  location,  the  Howard 
Street  Church).  These  emigrants  from  the  Tabernacle 
Church  possessed  abundance  of  energy  and  faith,  if 
they  were  not  rich  in  this  world's  goods.  Organized 
December  29,  1803,  after  a  brief  period  of  meeting  in 
a  private  house,  then  in  a  vestry  loaned  them,  and 
for  a  time  in  chance  pastures  with  neighboring  flocks, 
they  built  a  large  and  handson\e  meeting-house  ou 
Howard  Street  in  1804,  which  they  dedicated  Febru- 
ary 8,  1805.  They  were  not  a  quiet  people.  Their 
history  is  colored  by  varying  fortunes.  The  spirit  of 
zeal,  independence  and  aggressive  reform  liad  its 
home  among  them.  Temperance  and  slave-emancipa- 
tion numbered  warm  and  self-sacrificing  advocates  in 
both  pulpit  and  pew.  Those  who  "sat  under"  the 
preaching  of  Rev.  George  B.  Cheever  and  Rev.  Charles 
T.  Torrey  were  in  no  danger  of  sleeping  under  it,  nor 
of  resting  in  indiflerence  to  the  great  social  evils  of 
their  time. 

After  the  example  of  the  mother  church,  from 
which  it  had  its  birth,  this  church,  for  a  time — from 
1814  to  1827— allied  itself  with  Presbyterianism,  and  in 
lin\e  returned,  after  the  same  exan\ple,  to  the  Congre- 
gational order.  The  characteristics  of  the  first  min- 
ister. Rev.  Joshua  Spaulding,  have  been  touched  upon 
in  the  notice  of  the  Tabernacle  Church.  His  minis- 
try in  the  Howard  Street  Church  extended  from  April 
17,1805,  to  May  4,  1814,  when  he  resigned  and  re- 
moved to  the  State  of  New  York.  He  died  Septem- 
ber 26,  1825.  For  nearly  five  years  al'ter  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing's  removal  the  church  was  without  a  ]«istor.  It 
joined  the  Presbytery  of  Newburyport.  Rev.  Henry 
Blatchford  was  installed  in  its  ministry  January  6, 
1819,  and  resigned  December  20th  of  the  following 
year.  Pie  was  born  in  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  graduated 
at  Union  College  1811,  and  died  September  7,  1822. 
Mr.  William  Williams  was  ordained  his  successor 
July  5,  1821,  and  remained  pastor  of  this  church  till 
February  17,  1832,  when  he  resigned,  on  account  of  a 
division  in  the  church,  and  on  the  22d  of  November, 
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lSo2,  was  installed  pastor  of  a  newly-gatliered  clnircli 
branch  of  this  ''  branch,"  composed  of  a  very  consid- 
erable following  of  members  of  the  Howard  Street 
Church,  who  withdrew  with  the  pastor. 

Mr.  George  B.  Chcever,  the  next  minister  of  the 
church,  was  ordained  Feb.  13, 1S33.  and  resigned  Jan. 
4,  1S3S.  He  was  born  in  Hallowell,  Maine,  April  17, 
1807,  and  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1825.  His 
ministry  was  a  busy  one.  An  irrepressible  vitality 
and  mental  activity  gave  his  pen  as  little  rest  as  his 
voice.  He  wrote  for  the  journals  and  the  reviews. 
His  eyes  were  about  him  to  see  what  was  wrong  and 
reprehensible  in  the  customs  of  society  and  in  the 
conduct  of  individuals.  For  giving  his  pen  too  great 
freedom  in  his  strictures  upon  these  he  incurred  a 
suit  of  libel  and  a  judgment  involving  thirty  days'  im- 
prisonment. His  theology  was  Puritanic  and  posi- 
tive. His  convictions  were  strong  and  urgent.  He 
was  a  zealous  preacher  of  reform,  a  vehement  orator, 
aggressive  and  unsparing  in  attack  upon  whatsoever 
and  whomsoever  he  found,  in  his  judgment,  hinder- 
ing the  cause  of  which  he  was  the  champion.  .In  1838 
he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Allen  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  in  ZS'ewYork,  and  in  184G  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  Church  of  the  Puritans  in 
the  same  city.    He  still  lives  in  a  vigorous  old  age. 

Rev.  Charles  T.  Torrey  was  installed  on  the  day  on 
which  Mr.  Cheever  was  dismissed,  January  4,  1838. 
He  had  been  settled  before  as  jjastorof  the  Richmond 
Street  Congregational  Church,  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
He  was  born  in  Scituate  November  21,  1813,  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  1833,  resigned  his  charge  in 
Salem  July  21,  1839,  and,  after  having  twice  suffered 
imprisonment  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  that  State  in  conspiring  with  slaves 
to  effect  their  escape  from  bondage,  died  in  the  Mary- 
land penitentiary  May  9,  184G. 

3Ir.  Torrey  regarded  it  as  a  great  crime  to  enslave 
a  fellow-man.  He  preached  this  conviction.  He  car- 
ried his  faith  into  practice,  and  suffered  for  it.  The 
story  of  his  martyrdom,  as  told  by  Henry  Wilson  in 
"the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,"'  i>osscsses  a 
sad,  an  almost  romantic  interest.  " 'Well-born,  with 
superior  talents,  education  and  professional  prospects, 
a  charming  home,  cheered  by  the  presence  of  a  lovely 
wife  and  little  ones,  he  sacrificed  them,  disregarded 
the  popular  sentiment  of  the  North,  and  braved  the 
vengeance  of  the  South,  to  aid  the  lowly  and  down- 
trodden." He  claimed  to  have  assisted  four  hundred 
slaves  to  obtain  their  freedom.  He  frankly  told  Rev- 
erdy  Johnson,  by  whom  he  wa^  defended  in  the 
courts  of  Maryland,  that  he  had  helped  one  of  his 
slaves  to  escape.  He  attempted,  with  others,  to  get 
out  of  the  Baltimore  prison.  Being  betrayed,  he  was 
heavily  ironed  and  placed  in  a  damp  and  low  arched 
cell,  and  Treated  wonse  than  if  he  had  been  a  murder- 
er. "  I  was  loadetl  with  irons  weighing,  I  judge, 
twenty- five  pounds,  so  twisted  that  I  could  neither 
stand  up,  lie  down,  nor  sleep."    December  30,  1843, 


he  was  sentenced  to  six  years'  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary.  After  his  death,  even  the  officials  of 
the  Park  Street  Churcli,  in  Boston,  refused  their  per- 
mission to  have  the  funeral  services  over  his  dead 
body  in  that  church.  But  an  indignant  multitude 
followed  his  remains  to  Mount  Auburn  with  tokens 
of  sorrow  and  sympathy.  And  Faneuil  Hall,  the 
evening  after,  echoed  the  mournful  but  honoring 
words  of  his  eulogists.  Whittier  wrote :  "  There  lies 
the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave  I  He  is  safe  now 
from  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  Nothing  can  harm 
him  more.  His  work  for  the  poor  and  helpless  was 
well  and  nobly  done.  In  the  wild  woods  of  Canada, 
around  many  a  hap[\v  fireside  and  holy  family  altar, 
his  name  is  on  the  lips  of  God's  poor.  He  [mt  his 
soul  in  their  soul's  stead  ;  he  gave  his  life  for  those 
who  had  no  claim  on  his  love  save  that  of  human 
brotherhood." 

Rev.  Joel  Mann,  a  native  of  Orford,  N.  H.,  and 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  1810,  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Howard  Street  Church  May  6,  1840,  and 
resigned  A[)ril  14,  1847.  At  tlic  time  of  Mr.  Mann's 
dismission  the  condition  of  the  church  seemed  so 
hopeless  of  substantial  revival  from  its  divisions  and 
losses,  that  the  council  called  to  dismiss  him  advised 
the  church  to  "separate  and  unite  with  other 
churches  till  they  can  organize  anew  with  a  greater 
prospect  of  union  and  usefulness.  The  major  part  of 
the  church  complied,  but  the  rest,  claiming  to  be  the 
Howard  Street  Church,"  still  clung  together,  and 
maintained  public  worship,  with  small  and  steadily 
declining  numbers,  for  about  seventeen  years  longer. 
Rev.  Messrs.  M.  H.  Wilder,  E.  W.  Allen  and  C.  C. 
Beaman  serving  as  ministers  during  that  time.  Rev. 
Mr.  Beaman,  the  last  of  the  number,  came  in  1857, 
and  resigned  Octi^ber  2,  18G4.  The  Howard  Street 
meeting-house  after  being  occupied  a  short  time  by  a 
newly-formed  "  church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,"  was 
sold  at  auction,  by  authority  of  the  Legislature  June 
28,  18G7,  to  the  First  Methodist  Society  in  Beverly, 
and  in  18G8  was  taken  down,  transported  across  the 
river,  and  set  up  again  on  Railroad  Avenue,  Beverly, 
with  the  excejjtion  of  the  tower,  which  was  not  found 
in  good  enough  condition  for  re-erection.  This  year 
(1887)  a  lofty  tower  has  been  added  to  the  front  end 
of  the  church,  and  an  extension  has  also  been  made 
in  the  rear.  The  building  was  well  worth  preserving, 
whether  for  itself  or  its  history.  It  was  designed  un- 
der the  advice  and  direction  of  Mr.  Samuel  Macintire, 
a  Salem  carpenter,  famous  also  as  a  successful  church 
builder,  the  South  meeting-house  on  Chestnut  Street, 
in  Salem,  having  been  designed  by  him. 

It  will  be  Seen  by  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  Branch,  or  Howard  Street  Church, — not  one  of  the 
older  churches  of  Salem,  beginning  its  existence  with- 
in the  present  century,  and  but  short-lived  as  the  lives 
of  churches  are  reckoned,  having  become  extinct  in 
about  sixty  years  from  its  formation, — that  it  has  had 
more  of  stirring  incident,  of  eventful  and  disintegrat- 
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ing:  controversy,  of  salient  characteristics  in  its  mem- 
bership and  of  strikinj;  biographical  episodes  in  the 
career  of  its  pastors  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of 
churches  of  much  longer  life. 

When  the  use  of  the  North  meeting-house  was  re- 
fused to  Mr.  Crowninshield  and  his  friends,  for  the 
funeral  services  of  Captain  Lawrence  and  Lieutenant 
Ludlow,  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  engagement  be- 
tween the  frigates  Shannon  and  Chesapeake,  in 
1S13,  the  doors  of  the  Howard  Street  meeting-house 
were  opened,  and  there  Mr.  Story's  eulogy  was  deliv- 
ered. The  inherent  spirit  of  Puritanism,  with  its 
flavor  of  intense  individuality,  fearless  assertion  of 
freedom,  its  equally  fearless  apjilication  of  condemna- 
tory truth,  its  stitf,  '' conscientious  contentiousness- 
or  contentious  conscientiousness," — this  spirit  has 
had  many  a  picturesque  illustration  in  the  brother- 
hood of  "the  Branch." 

First  Baptist  CHrp.cii — It  has  been  claimed  that 
there  were  Baptists  in  Salem  as  early  as  the  period  of 
Roger  Williams'  residence  and  ministry  here.  They 
were  here  prior  to  16.39,  at  least.  That  yew,  says 
Felt,  William  Wickenden,  a  Baptist  preacher,  moved 
from  Salem  to  Providence.  That  year  the  Salem 
Church  notified  the  Dorchester  Church  that  it  has 
excommunicated  Roger  Williams  and  nine  others 
named,  all  but  two  of  them  having  been  re-bajyiized. 
Anabaptists  they  were  often  called — that  name  signi- 
fying the  "  re-baptized."  It  was  not  till  December  24, 
1S04,  that  the  First  Baptist  Church  was  embodied  in 
Salem.  Its  first  place  of  worship  was  a  frame  build- 
ing, one  story  high,  thirty-six  by  fifty-five  feet  in 
dimensions,  standing  not  far  from  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  meeting-house  of  the  society. 
"  This  house  faced  the  West,  and  stood  on  a  high 
bank,  forty  or  fifty  feet  East  of  North  Street,  with  its 
Southern  side  nearly  on  the  line  of  the  present  Odell 
court."  It  soon  gave  place  to  the  present  brick 
meeting-house,  which  was  dedicated  January  1,  1806. 
Since  its  opening,  considerable  land  has  been  pur- 
chased to  constitute  the  front  ou  Federal  Street,  which, 
with  various  other  improvements,  have  given  the 
h<)U!-c  and  lot  their  present  attractive  as]iect.  In  1868 
the  interior  of  the  building  was  reconstructed  and 
improved  throughout.  October  31,  1877,  it  was  vis- 
ited by  fire,  and  its  interior  so  destroyed  as  to  require 
rebuilding  entirely. 

The  first  minister  wa.s  Mr.  Lucius  Bollea,  born 
in  Ashford,  Conn.,  September  20,  1779,  graduated 
from  Brown  University  1801,  and  settled  in  Salem 
January  9,  1805.  His  connection  with  the  church 
in  Salem,  as  an  active  pastor,  practically  ceased 
in  June,  1826,  when  his  release  from' the  pastoral 
office  was  refjuested  and  obtained  of  the  church, 
by  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  that  he 
might  become  jts  corresponding  secretary;  though 
for  eight  years  after,  till  August  6,  18.34,  he  con- 
tinued to  be  the  senior  pastor  of  the  church,  with- 
out discharging  any  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  Ho 


died  in  Boston  January  5,  1844.  When  Mr.  BoUes 
came  to  Salem,  those  who  adhered  to  tlie  theological 
views  of  the  Baptists  "were  few  in  numbers  and  fee- 
ble in  resources,"  says  Dr.  R.  C.  Jlills,  in  his  fiftieth 
anniversary  sermon:  "The  state  of  piety  in  the 
American  churches  was  low."  In  theological  opinions 
the  early  Baptists  of  America  were  strictly  Calvinistic. 
The  disintegration  of  the  Calvinistic  creed  had  pro- 
gressed in  Eastern  Massachusetts  at  the  time  this 
church  was  formed,  so  far  as  to  cause  those  who  still 
held  it  in  its  integrity,  deep  solicitude  for  its  mainte- 
nance. The  Baptist  denomination  was  cordially 
allied  with  its  supporters  of  other  names,  and  regarded 
its(elf  as  in  some  sort  an  especial  bulwark  against  the 
spread  of  the  opposite  errors;  as  the  case  was  set 
forth  by  one  of  its  ablest  advocates:  "  Infant  baptism 
led  to  Arininianisni,  and  that  to  Socinianism  in 
churches  which  had  been  strictly  Calvinistic." 

TheBajitist  Church  increased  from  the  first,  and  soon 
grew  strong  in  Salem,  under  the  devoted  ministry  of  its 
earliest  pastor.  There  was  no  considerable  hostility 
at  that  time  among  the  people  at  large,  either  to  the 
tenets  of  this  denomination  respecting  the  mode  and 
subjects  of  baptism,  to  which  many  persons  inclined, 
or  to  their  creed,  the  Unitarian  controversy  not  having 
yet  opened  into  public  discussion.  The  use  of  the 
North  meeting-house  (corner  of  Lynde  and  North 
Streets)  was  asked  for  the  ordination  services  at  the 
settlement  of  Mr.  Bollcs,  and  was  granted  ;  but,  for 
some  reason,  they  were  held,  not  at  the  North,  but 
at  the  Tabernacle  Church;  possibly  because,  though 
the  vote  granting  the  use  ut  the  North  meeting-house 
passed,  it  became  known  that  there  were  twelve  dis- 
sentients among  those  voting.  Dr.  BoUes  became 
eminent  in  his  denomination.  He  laid  his  founda- 
tions well.  A  minister  both  caj)ableand  zealous,  his 
period  of  service  was  long  enough  to  educate  a  gener- 
ation, and  so  to  fix  habits,  and  to  stamp  his  congre- 
gation with  distinctive  characteristics  which  have  run 
on,  doubtless,  into  the  succeeding  years;  In  twenty 
years,  and  before  he  left  them,  they  were  strong 
enough  to  colonize,  and  a  second  church  was  formed. 

Rev.  Ruf'us  Babcock  was  installed  as  colleague 
with  Dr.  ]]olles  August  23,  1826,  and  was  practi- 
cally the  sole  pastor,  his  senior  having  relinquislied 
to  him  all  pastoral  duties.  Mr.  Babcock  remained 
till  October  11,  1833,  when  he  resigned  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  Waterville  College,  in  Maine,  his 
resignation  being  accepted  by  his  people  with  re- 
luctance. Mr.  Babcock  was  born  in  Colbrook,  Conn., 
September  18,  1798,  and  was  graduated  at  Brown 
University,  1821.  After  leaving  Waterville  he  was 
pastor  of  churches  in  Philadelphia,  Poughkeepsie, 
New  Bedford  and  other  places.  Pie  died  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  May  4,  1874,  while  on  a  visit  among  old 
friends. 

August  6,  1834,  Rev.  John  Waylaud,  having  been 
a  professor  in  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and 
called  from  that  position  to  succeed  Mr.  Babcock, 
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was  settled  pastor  of  the  church,  and  continued  in 
ofnee  until  near  the  close  of  1S41,  his  resignation  be- 
ing accepted  Xovember  12th  of  that  year.  Mr.  Way- 
land  afterwards  became  an  Episcopalian.  He  was 
held  in  liigh  esteem  by  his  parisliioners  in  Salem. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Anderson,  who 
was  settled  March  15,  1S42.  In  1S4S,  his  health  hav- 
ing failed,  he  resigned,  and  his  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted, January  2Sth  of  that  year,  with  every  testi- 
mony of  regret  on  the  part  of  the  church  at  their  loss. 

Eev.  Robert  C.  Mills  was  installed  as  the  next  pastor 
of  the  church  June  14,  1S4S.  Dr.  Mills'  ministry 
continued  till  April  21,  1876,  when  be  resigned,  and 
within  a  few  years  after  removed  to  Newton,  in 
which  city  he  now  resides.  Dr.  Mills  was  born,  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1319,  in  New  York  City,  and  graduated  at 
the  University  of  New  York  1837.  His  was  the  long- 
est sole  and  active  pastorate  this  church  has  known, 
being  but  little  short  of  twenty-eight  years. 

Rev.  George  E.  ^Merrill  succeeded  Dr.  Mills  February 
2, 1S77;  his  health  failed  after  some  years  of  active  ser- 
vice, and  he  resigned  June  1,  1S85.  He  was.born  in 
Charlestown  December  19,  184G,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  1S69,  and  had  been  settled  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  from  October,  1872,  to  January,  1877. 
In  the  more  equable  and  milder  climate  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  he  has  so  far  regained  health 
as  to  be  able  to  take  charge  of  a  Baptist  Church  at 
Colorado  Springs,  Col.  Rev.  Galusha  Anderson, 
D.D.,  followed  Mr.  ^Merrill  in  the  pastorship  of  the 
church,  being  recognized  as  pastor  November  18, 
1885.  He  resigned  his  ministry  January,  1887,  to 
take  the  presidency  of  Granville  College,  Ohio.  He 
bad  come  to  Salem  from  another  important  educa- 
tional position — that  of  the  presidency  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  HI.  Mr.  Anderson  was  born  in  Ber- 
gen, Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  March  7,  1832,  gradu- 
ated at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1854,  was  two  years  pastor 
of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Janesville,  Wis.,  from  1858  to 
1860  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  St. 
Ix)uis,  Mo.,  from  186*3  to  1873  professor  in  the  Theo- 
U)gical  Seminary  at  Newton,  from  l.S7,'{  to  1878  pas- 
tor of  the  Strong  Place  Ciiurch  in  l^rooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FjtEE-Wii.L  Baitist. — There  were  two  or  three 
kindred  religious  movements  in  the  early  years  of 
the  centur}',  which  were  not  very  clearly  distin- 
gui.shed  from  one  another  in  the  popular  appre- 
hension, ijut  whose  dillerenccs  assumed  no  incon- 
siderable importance,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  those 
who  contended  for  their  respective  tenets  and  built 
upon  them.  They  had  this  in  common  :  that  they 
marked  in  some  cases  a  partial  modification,  in 
some  a  pronounced  rejection  of  Calvinlstic  doc- 
trinal standards,  as  a  ground  of  Christian  commu- 
nion and  church  fellowship.  They  also  indicated  the 
ecclesiastical  unrest  of  the  time,  and  showed  a  long- 
ing for  greater  spiritual  freedom,  a  growing  intel- 
lectual activity  and  courage,  and,  as  a  conseiiuen.ee,  a 
perceptible  widening  of  the  scope  of  theological  in- 


quiry and  religious  sympathy.  We  find  a  society 
formed  in  ISOG,  which  built  a  meeting-house  on  Eng- 
lish Street  in  1807,  and  which  Messrs.  Osgood  and 
Batcheldcr  mention  as  a  society  of  "  Free-Wiil  Bap- 
tists, sometimes  called  Cliristians.''  These  two  are 
quite  different  denominations,  divided  on  theological 
grounds  and  on  the  conditions  of  fellowship.  The 
society  that  worshipped  in  English  Street  was  formed, 
says  Felt,  as  a  Free-Will  Baptist  Society.  Thirty 
years  later,  in  June,  1840,  a  portion  of  the  society, 
having  imbibed  the  views  of  Alexander  Campbell, 
withdrew  and  organized  a  separate  meeting,  taking 
the  name  of  "  Christians  "  (especially  repudiating  the 
name  Christ-ians,  by  which  they  were  more  commonly 
called),  and  worshipped  in  several  diflerent  places  till 
they  became  extinct.  A  list  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Free-Will  Baptist  Society  in  "  Felt's  Annals  "  coti tains 
the  following  names:  John  Rand  (180G-07),  Aijner 
Jones  (1807-12),  Samuel  Rand  (1813-14),  Moses  How 
(1816-19),  Abner  Jones,  1821.  George  W.  Kelton, 
William  Andrews,  William  Coe  and  Christopher 
Martin  are  also  said  to  have  preached  for  this  people 
prior  to  1840.  Among  the  ministers  who  preached 
for  the  Christians  were  William  W.  Eaton  (1843-47), 
David  0.  Gaskill  (184-  -50  or  later). 

Ukiversalist. — In  1804  a  Universalist  preacher, 
Samuel  Smith  by  name,  appointed  a  meeting  at  the 
Court  House  and  preached,  so  far  as  is  known,  the 
first  Universalist  sermon  ever  heard  in  Salem.  It  was 
not  altogether  a  satisfactory  service  to  those  who  at- 
tended it,  but  served  to  bring  together  and  make 
known  to  each  other  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  disposed  to  entertain  with  favor  the 
views  of  that  denomination.  Between  that  time  and 
1808  meetings  were  held,  at  first  at  irregular  intervals, 
but  soon  weekly,  as  an  established  Sunday  congrega- 
tion. Various  ministers  came  and  went, — the  veteran 
John  Murray,  Hosea  Ballou,  Thomas  Jones  of  Glou- 
cester, and  others.  The  meetings  were  held  in 
private  houses  at  first,  but  a  hail,  or  large  room,  in 
the  new  house  of  Nathaniel  Frothingham,  on  Lynde 
Street,  was  found  suitable,  and  there  they  stayed 
nmstly,  till  their  mcetiiig-housc  was  built.  The  soci- 
ety was  organized  in  1805,  but  its  records  for  the  first 
twenty-one  years — from  1805  to  1826 — are  lost.  In 
1808,  Aug.  17th,  it  laid  the  corner-stone  of  its  meet- 
ing-house, at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  1  and  on  the 
22d  of  June,  1809,  dedicated  it,  and  installed  a  minis- 
ter the  same  day.  A  lot  of  land  on  St.  Peter's  Street 
(then  known  as  Prison  Lane),  valued  at  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  had  been  given  by  Benjamin  Ward  for  a 
meeting-house,  covering,  in  part  at  least,  the  present 
site  of  the  Central  Haptist  meeting-house,  and  now 
deemed  more  eligible  than  the  spot  in  Rust  Street  on 
wliich  the  house  was  built,  but  not  so  regarded  then  ; 
it  was  accordingly  sold,  and  the  land  bought  on  which 
the  church  now  stands.  The  minister  settled  on  the 
day  the  church  was  dedicated  was  Rev.  Edward 
Turner,  who  came  from  Charlton,  Ma.ss.,  where  he 
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had  been  the  minister  of  a  Universalist  society.  He 
retained  his  connection  with  the  Universalist  society 
in  Salem  till  June  1,  1814,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Universalist  society  in  Charlc^town,  ^I;iss.  When, 
a  fewye-ars  later,  the  question  whether  all  punishment 
for  sin  is  limited  to  this  life  divided  the  Universalist 
denomination,  Mr.  Turner  took  the  negative,  and 
after  severing  his  connection  with  the  society  in 
Charlestown  he  became  identified  witli  the  Unitari- 
ans. He  died  in  "West  Roxbury  Jan.  24,  1S53,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six  years.  The  line  of  ministers  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Turner  may  be  conveniently  given  here, 
with  their  periods  and  in  their  order :  E.ev.  Hosea 
Ballou,  June  18,  1815,  to  Oct.  12,  1817;  Rev.  Joshua 
Flagg,  Dec.  7,  1817.  to  March  1,  1820 ;  Rev.  Barzillai 
Streeter,  Aug.  9,  1820,  to  Sept.  20,  1S24;  Rev.  Seth 
Stetson,  June  1,  182.5,  to  March  23,  I828 ;  Rev.  Lem- 
uel Willis,  March  25,  1829,  to  May  26,  1837  ;  Rev_ 
Matthew  Hale  Smith,  June  6,  1838,  to  April  5,  1840  ; 
Rev.  Linus  S.  Everett,  May  12,  1841,  to  April  12, 
1846 ;  Rev.  Ebenezer  Fisher,  May  4,  1847,  to  Oct.  7, 
1853 ;  Rev.  Sumner  Ellis,  Feb.  1,  18r)4,  to  Sept.  1, 
1858  ;  Rev.  Willard  Spalding,  March  4,  1860,  to  Nov. 
28,  1869;  Rev.  Edwin  C.  Bolles,  D.D.,  June  18,  1871, 
to  Sept.  1,  1887. 

Several  of  these  were  preachers  eminent  within 
their  denomination,  and  the  fame  of  two  or  three 
went  beyond  it.  Mr.  Ballou  was  one  of  the  earliest 
apostles  of  Universalism,  possessing  great  native 
vigor  of  intellect,  unfailing  courage  and  a  power 
of  plain,  simple  abd  direct  statement  which  made 
him  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  effective  among 
the  advocates  of  his  faith  in  the  times  of  its  earlier 
promulgation,  when  it  was  unpopular,  and  kept  its 
earnest  defenders  in  incessant  controversy.  He  went 
from  Salem  to  Boston,  and  for  more  than  thirty-five 
years  labored  there.  Rev.  Matthew  Hale  Smith  be- 
came widely  known  both  as  a  champion  and  an 
a.ssailant  of  Universalism.  Versatile  and  having  a 
facile  command  of  pen  and  speech,  a  too  easy  mobil- 
ity carried  him  away  from  one  to  another  denom- 
ination and  back  again,  and  from  one  to  another 
prcfossion  in  such  rapid  succession  that  his  confessions 
and  renunciations  lost  their  power  of  impression  from 
their  number  and  their  nearness  to  each  other.  Rev. 
Mr.  Willis'  ministry  is  regarded  as  having  been  emi- 
nently useful,  and  helpful  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
church.  The  ministry  of  Mr.  Fi.sher  and  that  of 
others  since  have  been  characterized  by  a  devotion  to 
Christian  scholarship  and  a  careful  instruction  of  the 
people  in  religious  truth.  Dr.  E.  C.  Bolles,  the  last 
of  the  line,  now  about  leaving  Salem,  and  whose 
pastorate  is  the  longest  upon  the  list,  is  known  as  one 
of  the  mo-it  prominent  preachers  in  his  own  denomi- 
nation, while  his  services  as  a  popular  lecturer  aiid 
speaker  at  gatherings  non-denominational  are  in 
large  demand.  The  society  is  large  and  })r()spcrous, 
and  has  more  than  once  given  promise  of  coloniza-. 
tion. 


A  second  Universalist  society  was  indeed  organ- 
ized in  1844,  and  held  its  first  public  meeting  in 
Lyceum  Hall  on  the  12th  of  May  of  that  year. 
Afterwards  its  meetings  were  held  in  Mechanics'  Hull, 
then  in  the  Sewall  Street  nieeting-housc,  and  finally 
in  Phoenix  Hall.  On  tlie  (Ith  of  June,  1852,  however, 
it  voted  to  discontinue  its  meetings,  and  was  dis- 
banded. Its  first  settled  pastor  was  Rev.  Day  K.  Lee, 
who  w.as  succeeded  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Benjamin  F. 
Bowles,  S.  C.  Hewett  and  E.  W.  Reynolds.  Again, 
about  twentj'-five  years  ago, — perhaps  in  1861, — the 
experiment  of  niaintaining  a  second  Universalist 
place  of  worship  was  carried  on  for  some  montlis  at 
Ijyceuni  Hall,  but  no  permanent  organization  came 
of  it. 

The  Sunday-school  connected  with  the  first  society 
was  organized  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Willis,  and 
by  him.  May  3,  1829,  and  "was  the  first  in  this  de- 
nomination this  side  of  Boston,  and  the  third  known 
to  exist  among  the  Universal ists."  It  is  at  this  time 
one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  of  Llie  Protestant 
Sunday-schools  in  Salem. 

The  meeting-house  has  undergone  several  exten- 
sive and  costly  transformations  since  it  was  built, 
botli  within  and  without.  In  January,  1840,  the 
changes  necessary  for  the  reception  of  an  organ 
were  made.  In  1842  the  pews  of  the  gallery  were 
taken  out  and  replaced  by  new  ones  of  more  con- 
venient form,  the  walls  and  ceiling  were  painted 
in  fresco,  and  other  larger  and  lesser  changes 
in  different  parts  of  the  building  were  made,  some 
of  them  to  pre])are  for  the  placing  of  stoves.  In 
1855  still  greater  changes  were  carried  through,  with 
an  outlay  of  several  thousand  dollars.  The  fioor  was 
raised,  the  old  pews  were  removed,  and  an  increased 
number  with  difl'erent  arrangement  took  their  place; 
a  new  pulpit  was  put  in,  costing  five  hundred  dollars 
and  paid  for  by  the  ladies  of  the  society.  The  whole 
interior  was  renewed  in  Ibrm  and  color.  In  1857  the 
space  in  front  of  the  church  was  opened  and  enlarged 
by  the  removal  of  a  neighboring  dwelling-house, 
while  new  fences  and  nvw  bricking  and  boarding  of 
side-walks  made  the  ai)proaehe3  to  it  more  roomy  and 
pleasant.  Again,  in  1877,  the  spirit  of  improvement 
took  the  venerable  building  in  hand  and  changed  its 
whole  aspect,  internally  and  externally,  bringing  it  to 
its  present  appearance.  Its  original  square,  plain 
tower,  stopping  so  abruptly  and  baldly  as  to  suggest 
the  likelihood  of  its  not  having  been  finished  according 
to  the  builder's  original  intention,  was  carried  up  to 
its  present  graceful  height  and  proportions,  with  some 
not  excessive  ornamentation.  Tlie  new  coloring  with- 
out and  within  produced  marked  effects.  The  pulpit^ 
regarded  with  so  much  pride  in  1855,  gave  way  to  the 
modern  platform  and  simple  reading  desk.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  satisfactory  of  the 
church  edifices  in  the  city, — a  city  which  has  a  fair 
number  of  attractive  houses  of  worship. 

Roman  Oatiiolk's. — The  parent  Catholic  Church 
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in  Salem  was  that  of  St.  Mary.  The  first  Roman 
Catholic  services  in  the  town  were  held  in  1806  by 
Rev.  John  Cheverus,  of  Boston,  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  3Iassacliusetts,  and  subsequently 
services  were  held  occasionally  by  the  bishop  and  Dr. 
MatigDon  during  the  intervening  years  till  1811, 
when  services  were  held  in  a  school-house  on  Hardy 
Street,  by  Rev.  John  O'Brien,  who  afterwards  became 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Newburyport.  The  first  set- 
tled pastor  was  the  Rev.  Paul  McQuade,  who  was 
here  from  1818  to  1822.  It  w:is  in  1821,  and  during 
his  pastorate,  that  St.  JIary's  Church  was  built  on 
the  cornerof  Mall  and  Bridge  Streets.  This  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  Catholic  Church  built  in  Essex 
County,  the  church  in  Xewburyport  not  being  built 
until  1848.  Before  that  year  (1848)  Catholics  came 
even  from  Xewburyport,  and  of  course  from  tlie 
nearer  and  adjoining  towns,  to  the  church  iu  Salem, 
Bishop  Cheverus  sometimes  walking  from  Boston  to 
Salem  to  preach  and  celebrate  Mass.  The  land  on 
which  the  church  was  situated  was  deeded  to  Bishop 
Cheverus  by  the  president,  directors  and  company  of 
the  Marblehead  Bank,  "  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  a 
certain  number  of  persons  in  Salem,  who  have  or  are 
about  forming  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  society 
in  said  Salem."  This  church  was  built  by  subscrip- 
tions of  citizens  of  Salem,  some  of  whom  \vcre  not 
Catholics,  but  entertained  a  kindly  feeling  towards 
the  jirincij)al  Catholics  of  the  place,  among  whom 
were  the  late  John  Simon,  Francis  Ashton  and  ]\Iat- 
thew  Newport,  representing,  respectively,  the  three 
Catholic  natioDalitie.s,  French,  Italian  and  Irish.  The 
largest  contributor  was  probably  John  Forrc-^ter,  father 
of  Simon,  the  great  merchant  of  those  days,  who  was 
himself  of  Irish  birth,  but  a  Protestant  in  religion. 
The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  clergy  of  this 
church:  John  Mahoney,  1826  to  1830;  AVilliaiu 
Wiley,  1830  to  1834;  John  D.  Brady,  1834  to  1840; 
Jamea  Strain,  1841  to  1842;  Thoma.s  J.  O'Flaherty, 
1R42  to  184C  Mied  March  20,  184G) ;  James  Conway, 

lg4G  to  ;  T.  H.  Shahan. 

When  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conco]>ti(>n 
was  built  on  ^\'alnut  Street  in  1SJ)7,  the  Churcli 
of  St.  Mary  cea.sed  to  be  occuided,  that  pari.-h  be- 
ing merged  in  tiie  new  one,  and  in  1877  the  old 
church  was  torn  down,  and  the  land  on  which  it 
stood  was  .sold  by  decree  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1882,  the  terms 
of  the  deed  by  which  the  bishop  acquired  his  title 
preventing  the  conveyance  of  an  unquestionable 
title  to  another  purchaser  without  this  authority 
from  the  court.  Tlie  line  of  pastors  in  the  Church 
of  the  Immaculate  Concejjtion  includes  the  names 
of  liev.  Thos.  H.  Shahan,  Michael  Hartney  and 
William  H.  Hally,.  with  those  of  Rev.  Charles 
Renoni, 'James  Quinlan,  Wm.  J.  Delahunty,  Mat- 
thew Harkins,  Wm.  A.  Kennedy,  James  J.  Foley, 
Martin  O'Brien  and  Thomas  Tobin  a-s  assistants.  The 
rapidly  increa-sing  needs  of  the  Catholic  population 
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had  already  called  so  urgently  for  enlarged  church 
accommodations,  even  before  the  church  in  Walnut 
Street  was  erected,  that  in  1850  the  Church  of  St. 
James  was  opened  on  Federal  Street,  though  not  ded- 
icated until  January  10,  1857.  Its  first  pastor  was 
Rev.  Thomas  Shahan,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
William  Daley  (who  died  in  Rome),  and  Rev. 
John  J.  Gray,  the  present  pastor.  The  Rev.  J. 
Healy,  Michael  Mastersor,,  William  Shinnick,  D.  J. 
Collins  and  John  Kellehorhave  been  assistant  clergy- 
men in  the  parish  since  its  organization.  Two  large 
schools,  of  five  or  six  hundredpujjils  each,  are  carried 
on  by  sisterhoods  of  Notre  Dame,  connected  with  the 
two  churches  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  St. 
James,  respectively.  An  asylum  for  orphans  and 
also,  secondarily,  tor  the  aged  and  infirm,  is  main- 
tained on  Lafayette  Street,  by  a  sisterhood  of  the 
Gray  Nuns  of  Montreal,  and  has  at  present  about 
seventy  children  in  its  care. 

The  French  speaking  Catholics  of  Salem,  having 
become  numerous,  were  gathered  for  worship  in  their 
own  tongue  in  1872,  in  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  There  were  about  ninety  families  at 
that  time.  In  1873  they  bought  the  old  Seamen's 
Bethel  on  Herbert  Strv^et,  and  took  the  name  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church.  Rev.  George  Talbot  was  aj)pointed 
the  lirst  pastor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  01. 
Boucher,  and  on  the  a]ipointment  of  the  latter  to  the 
rectorship  of  the  French  Church  in  Lawrence, 
Father  Talbot  resunied  the  charge  of  St.  Joseph's. 
Rev.  J.  Z.  Dumontier  succee<led  him  early  in  Janu- 
ary, 1878.  In  September,  1878,  Rev.  Octave  LePine 
was  ajipointed  pastor,  and  on  the  13th  of  July,  1879, 
the  present  pastor.  Rev.  F.  X.  L.  Vezina  was  given 
charge  of  the  congregation;  Rev.  Joseph  0.  Gadoury 
is  his  assistant.  On  the  2(ith  of  August,  1881,  as  the 
congregation  had  much  increased,  the  old  building  on 
Herbert  Street  was  Ibund  inadequate,  and  the  Lus- 
comb  estate,  on  Lal'ayette  Street,  was  bought,  and 
steps  were  taken  to  build  a  new  church,  which  w.as 
done  in  1883,  and  services  were  held  in  it  in  March, 
1SS4.  In  A  [iril,  ISst),  the  Elwell  estate  adjoining 
was  bought  ibr  a  parsonage.  The  French  congrega- 
tion represents  a  population  of  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  souls  at  present. 

Methodist  Episcopal. — Organized  Methodism  in 
Salem  dates  back  to  1821,  when  a  church  was  formed. 
In  1822  Rev.  Jesse  Filniore  became  its  first  pastor. 
The  next  year,  1823,  a  church  was  built  in  Sewall 
Street,  the  same  that  is  now  occupied  by  the  "Wesley 
Chapel  congregation,  and  whicli  is  about  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  more  substantial  structure  inuuediately  in 
its  rear,  fronting  upon  North  Street.  This  church 
did  not  unite  with  the  General  Conference  till  Feb- 
ruary, 1835.  Mr.  Filmore  had  resigned  his  pastorate 
in  1832,  but  became  pastor  of  the  church  again  in 
1835,  and  yet  again  in  1840,  remaining  till  1844. 

The  following  names  are  to  be  found  upon  its  roll 
of  pastors  previous  to  the  formation  of  a  second 
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Methodist  Church,  in  1841:  Joseph  B.  Brown,  1832- 
33;  Jefferson  Hamilcou,  1833;  T.  C.  Macreading, 
1S34;  Aaron  Waitt,  1834-35;  J.  \V.  Downing,  1835- 
3S;  T.  G.  Hiler,  1838-39. 

Trouble  seeratj  to  have  grown  out  of  the  owncrsliip 
of  the  church  building  by  the  pastor,  who  had  erect- 
ed it,  and,  as  its  owner,  had  a  more  potential  voice 
and  vote  in  its  afTairs  than  ordinarily  falls  to  the  pas- 
tors of  churches,  and  involved  relations  between  p.as- 
tor  and  people  not  found  to  be  conducive  to  har- 
mony. 

This  modest  and  not  very  ancient  house  of  wor- 
ship has  sheltered,  at  different  times,  and  for  longer 
or  shorter  periods,  a  great  varietv  of  worshippers, 
passing  under  uncongenial  denominational  names, 
resting  here  in  turn  temporarily  on  the  road  to 
larger  and  more  permanent  holdings  elsewhere,  or — 
on  the  road  to  further  ecclesiastical  transformation, 
or — on  the  way  to  extinction. 

Second  Methodist. — In  March,  1841,  a  second 
Methodist  congregation  was  formed  by  members 
withdrawing  from  the  first,  who  built  a  meeting- 
house in  Union  Street  (afterwards  occupied  by  one 
branch  of  the  Second  Advent  Church).  Kev.  N.  T. 
Spaulding  was  the  first  pastor,  and  among  the  earlier 
of  his  successors  were  Joseph  A.  Merrill,  David  K. 
Merrill,  Horace  Moulton,  Phinehas  Crandall,  David 
L.  Winslow,  John  W.  Pericins;  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, for  very  short  periods — from  less  than  a  year  to 
two  years.  The  difficulties  in  tlie  Sewall  Street 
Church  continuing,  the  church  in  Union  Street  gradu- 
ally absorbed  into  itself  the  members  of  the  former, 
and  it  became  extinct.  Meantime,  its  own  pros- 
perity and  increasing  wants  made  a  removal  neces- 
sary, and  the  church  on  La  Fayette  Street,  corner  of 
Harbor  Street,  the  present  home  of  the  society,  was 
built  in  1851,  and  dedicated  January  5,  1853.  Its 
roll  of  pastors  since  it  has  occupied  its  present  place 
of  worship  is  as  follows :  Luman  Boydcn,  1851-53  ; 
A.  D.  Merrill,  1853-54;  Daniel  Richards,  1854-56; 
John  A.  Adams,  1850-57 ;  Austin  F.  Herrlck,  1857- 
59;  John  H.  Mansfield,  1859-61 ;  Edward  A.  I^lan- 
ning,  l,'^i>l-'')"J ;  Ucrshnm  F.  Cox,  1862-64;  Loraiius 
Crowell,  1864-67  ;  S.  F.  Chase,  1H67-69;  D.  Dorches- 
ter, 1SG9-72;  J.  S.  Wliedon,  1872-74;  George  Collyer, 
1874-77;  Daniel  Steel,  1877-79;  George  W.  Mans- 
field, 1879-82;  William  P.  Ray,  1882-85 ;  T.  L.  Gra- 
cey,  1885-87. 

During  the  winter  of  1871-72  the  advisability  of 
organizing  another  Methodist  Church  was  consid- 
ered by  the  La  Fayette  .Street  Church,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  the  old  Methodist  meeting-house  in 
Sewall  Street  was  purchased  iind  re-dedicated,'  2duy 
24,  1872,  and  a  new  society  was  formed,  taking  the 
name  of  Wesley  Chape),  and  Rev.  Joshua  Gill,  ap- 
I^jinted  by  tlie  New  England  Conference  its  pastor, 
first  held  Sunday  services  therein  May  26,  1872. 
Thirty-five  persons  bringing  certificates  from  the  par- 
ent church  were  constituted  the  new  cliurch.  The 


following  pastors  have  been  successively  in  charge  ; 
Rev.  Joshua  Gill,  1S72-74;  William  J.  Hambleton, 
1874-77;  William  H.  Meredith,  1877-80;  Charles  F. 
Rice,  1880-83;  Willis  P.  Odell,  1883-86;  Thomas  W. 

Bishop,  1886  .    Mr.  Bishop  is  the  ])resent  pastor. 

The  church  has  enjoyed  the  services  of  devoted  and 
capable  pastors,  and  has  had  a  large  and  substantial 
growth.  Under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Odell  the 
need  of  more  room  and  better  accommodations  be- 
came so  pressing  that  the  enterprise  of  building  an- 
other church  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  society  was 
taken  up  with  spirit  and  harmony,  and  an  encourag- 
ing subscription  list  was  started  with  an  assurance 
of  final  success.  The  work  has  gone  forward  in  the 
hands  of  his  successor,  and  the  plans  are  perfected 
for  a  new  church  on  North  Street,  which  is  to  be  of 
brick,  with  terra-cotta  trimmings  and  a  handsome 
tower,  and  which  will  have  sittings  for  a  thousand 
persons,  its  aj^pointments  in  all  other  respects  being 
designed  to  answer  all  the  needs  of  a  large  and  in-, 
creasing  congregation.  By_ legislative  enactment  the 
church  was  authorized  in  1886  to  change  its  name  to 
Wesley  JMethodist  Episcoi-al  Church. 

The  Ij; dependent  Congiiijgatioxal  Society 
IN  Barton  Square. — In  the  autumn  of  1819  the 
North  Church  ])ulpit  becoming  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Abbot,  that  society  invited  Rev.  Henry  Col- 
man,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Hingham,  to  become  its 
minister.  The  invitation  was  not  unanimous,  and 
was  declined.  Later,  a  portion  of  the  First  Parish  de- 
sired that  Jlr.  Colman  should  be  invited  to  become  a 
colleague  with  their  minister,  Rev.  Dr.  Prince,  but 
failed  to  persuade  the  society  to  take  the  action  they 
advocated.  In  1824  these  friends  of  Mr.  Colman  in 
the  North  and  First  Parishes  withdi-cw  from  their  re- 
spective churches,  and  organized  the  Independent 
Congregational  Society  in  Barton  Square.  A  church 
of  brick  was  built  and  dedicated  in  December,  1824. 
Rev.  Henry  Colman  was  installed  February  16,  1825, 
and  resigned  December  7,  1831,  on  account  of  ill 
health.  Mr.  Colman  had  been  pastor  of  the  Third 
Church  iu  llingluiiu  thirteen  years,  and  had  taught 
a  school  there;  from  1820  to  1825  he  taught  a  school 
in  Boston.  Alter  leaving  Salem  he  engaged  in  ag- 
riculture at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  and  was  employed  by 
the  State  from  1836  to  1842  to  investigate  its  agri- 
cultural condition  and  resources.  In  1842  he  was 
sent  to  Europe  in  pursuit  of  the  same  purpose,  and 
the  results  of  his  observation  were  embodied  iu 
two  octavo  volumes.  He  also  published  reports 
upon  agriculture  and  silk  culture,  and  two  volumes 
upon  European  life  and  nninners.  Visiting  Europe 
a  second  time,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  died 
at  Islington,  England,  August  14,  1849.  He  was 
born  in  Boston  September  12,  1785,  and  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College,  1805.  Mr.  Colman  was  an 
independent  thinker,  and  did  not  always  follow  the 
conventional  roads  as  a  theologian  and  preacher,  a 
fact  in  which  lay,  doubtless,  one  of  the  causes  - 
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tliougli  not  the  sole  cause — of  the  want  of  unanimity  [ 
iu  the  Xorth  and  First  Churches  in  desiring  him  for 
a  minister. 

Mr.  Colman  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  W. 
Thompson,  who  was  installed  March  7,  1832,  and 
remained  in  this  ministry  twenty-seven  years,  till 
March  7,  1859.  ilr.  Thompson  had  been  settled 
in  Xatick  before  his  settlement  iu  Salem,  and 
left  his  church  here  to  take  charge  of  the  Second 
Church  in  West  Roxbury  (Jamaica  Plain),  of  which 
he  continued  the  sole  or  senior  pastor  till  his  death, 
September  22,  1881.  He  was  born  in  Barre,  jMass., 
December  13,  1805,  and  graduated  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity, 1827.  The  society  increased  and  prospered 
during  his  pastorate.  The  church  building  was  en- 
tirely reconstructed  in  its  interior,  galleries  were 
added  and  a  commodious  vestry  of  brick  was  erected 
in  connection  with  it,  at  the  rear,  to  meet  its  increas- 
ing wants. 

Dr.  Thompson  was  succeeded  by  Jlr.  Augustus 
Haskell,  who  was  ordained  January  1,  1SG2,  and  re- 
signed 3Iay  2,  1SC6.  Mr.  Haskell  was  cliiaphun  of 
the  Fortieth  Massachusetts  Regiment  in  the  Civil 
War,  from  September  11.  1803,  to  November  5,  18G4, 
and  after  his  Salem  ministry  became  the  pastor  of 
Unitarian  Churches  in  ^lanchester,  N.  H.,  and  West 
Roxbury  (Boston),  Mass.,  successively.  He  is  still 
pastor  of  the  latter  society.  He  was  born  January 
24,  1832,  in  Poland,  Me.,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  1856.  Mr.  George  Batchelor  followed  Mr. 
Haskell,  being  ordained  October  3,  18G6.  He  re- 
signed after  sixteen  years  of  service,  Xovembcr  1, 
1882,  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Church  of  the 
Unity,  in  Chicago,  111.,  which  he  was  obliged  by  ill 
heahh  to  relinquish  after  two  or  three  years.  Mr. 
Batchelor  was  born  in  Southbury,  Conn.,  July  3, 
183G,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  18G6,  having 
completed  a  theological  course  at  the  Meadville 
School  previous  to  his  course  in  college.  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin F.  McDaiiiel  was  installed  pastor  January  7, 
1SS3,  and  resigned  at  the  end  of  four  years  of  service, 
Jniiuiiry  1,  18S7.  ilc  liad  hocn,  iicforc  his  Salem 
ministry,  pastor  of  churches  in  llubbardstou,  Mass., 
End  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  left  Salem  to  take  pastoral 
charge  of  a  church  in  San  Diego,  Cal.  He,  like 
a  predecessor  named  above,  did  good  service  in  one 
of  the  Union  armies  during  the  Civil  \V"ar. 

Cexteal  Baptist  Church. — As  mentioned  before, 
in  the  sketch  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  a  colony 
from  that  church  was  dismissed  and  commissioned  by 
it,  in  1825,  to  establish  a  second  church  of  its  order  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  city.  It  was  duly  organized 
January  19,  1820,  under  the  name  of  the  "Second 
Baptist  Church,"  having  its  house  of  worship  and 
chapel,  on  St.  Peter's  Street,  ready  for  occupancy 
prior  to  its  organization,  though  the  dedication  was 
delayed  till  June  8,  1820.  In  1855  its  name  was 
changed,  by  a  legislative  act,  to  the  "  Central  Baptist 
Church  in  Salem." 


August  23,  1826,  Mr.  George  Leonard  wa-i  or- 
dained its  first  pastor.  He  was  coni[)elled,  by  fail- 
ing health,  to  resign  his  ministry,  which  had  opened 
with  much  promise,  January  19,  1829.  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Pattison  was  ordained  September  9,  1829,  but 
within  six  months  asked  and  received  a  dismission, 
February  12,  1830.  In  October,  1830,  Rev.  Cyrus 
P.  Grosvenor  was  installeil  pastor,  and  remained 
with  the  church  till  November  1,1834.  Mr.  Grosvenor 
became  warmly  engaged  in  the  anti-slavery  agitation, 
just  opening,  and  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  many 
churches,  and  broke  the  pastoral  tie  in  not  a  few 
cases.  It  may  be  presumed  to  have  had  its  share  of 
influence  in  interrujiting  the  harmony  of  the  relation 
between  Mr.  Grosvenor  and  his  people. 

Mr.  Joseph  Banvard  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  August  20,  1835,  and  continued  with  it  till 
March,  184G;  and  this  period  was  manifestly  one 
of  increased  activity,  harmony  and  growth.  Rev. 
Benjamin  Brierly  was  installed  j\Ir.  Banvard's  suc- 
cessor in  September,  1846.  His  brief  pastorate  ended 
August  25,  1848.  Mr.  William  H.  Eaton  followed 
him,  and  was  ordained  August  IG,  1849.  Plis 
society  reluctantly  consented  to  his  dismission,  in 
November,  1854.  The  rext  pastor  was  Rev.  Daniel 
D.  Winn,  who  came  in  October,  1855,  and  was  dis- 
missed by  his  own  desire,  December  23,  18G6.  Dur- 
ing Mr.  Winn's  ministry  the  meeting-house  was 
remodeled  at  a  large  cost.  Early  in  18G7  Rev.  S. 
Hartwell  Pratt  succeeded  Mr.  Winn,  and  resigned  his 
cliarge  October  21,  1870,  to  become  pastor  of  the 
newly-formed  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  organized 
largely  by  his  influence  and  under  his  direction.  In 
January,  1872,  Rev.  David  Weston,  D.D.,  was  settled 
in  charge  of  the  church,  but  being  the  same  year 
elected  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Hamilton 
Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  he  resigned,  to  the  sin- 
cere regret  of  his  church,  September  27,  1872.  April 
8,  1873,  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Marsh  succeeded  him,  and 
remained  seven  years,  to  1880.  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Towne,  the  present  pastor,  took  charge  of  the  church 
in  1881. 

TiiK  Cuo.MniE  Stkkkt  Ciiuucu. — On  the  IGth  of 
February,  1832,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  members 
of  the  Howard  Street  Church — the  minister  of  that 
church,  the  Rev.  William  Williams,  one  of  Ihcm — ■ 
withdrew  from  it,  with  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
separate  church.  They  held  their  first  meeting  for 
pulflic  worship  in  Lyceum  Hall  February  19,  1832. 
The  same  day  the  Sunday-school,  composed  of  their 
children,  met  at  the  same  place.  On  the  Gth  of 
the  next  April  they  organized  themselves  into  a  re- 
ligious society,  and  took  tlie  name  of  the  "  Lyceum 
Society."  The  purchase  of  a  brick  building  on 
Crombie  Street,  now  their  house  of  worship,  then 
known  as  the  Salem  Theatre — wliicli  had  been  occu- 
[)ied  as  a  theatre — having  been  ellected,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  oflice  of  Hon.  Rufus  Choatc,  on  the  29th 
of  August,  1832,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  make 
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the  required  changes  in  the  building  to  adapt  it  to  its 
new  uses.  These  changes  acconiplislied,  the  pulpit 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  western  end,  the  choir-gal- 
lery was  opposite  the  pulpit.  Over  the  pulpit  was  the 
inscription,  "  Love  the  truth  and  peace,"  with  the  date 
of  the  church's  institution — May  3,  1S32 — and  that  of 
the  dedication  of  its  house  of  worship — November  22, 
1S32  ;  below  were  the  names  of  the  pastor  and  the 
architect.  Between  the  lines,  right  under  that  in- 
scription, "  Love  the  truth  and  peace,"  we  may  pre- 
sume that  the  recent  emigrants  from  Howard  Street 
read  another  inscription,  invisible  to  the  eye  of  llesli : 
"  The  end  of  our  prayers,  the  desire  of  our  hearts ; 
for  which  we  have  left  home — a  house  in  contention, 
divided  against  itself."  The  church  took  the  name, 
"The  New  Congregational  Church"  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1832,  and  on  the  17th  of  September  of  the  same 
year,  adopted  the  title,  which  has  been  permanent 
since,  of  the  "Crombie  Street  Church."  In  1851  the 
puljsit  was  carried  to  the  opposite  (the  eastern)  eud^ 
the  floor,  which  had  sloped  upward  from  the  front, 
was  brought  to  a  level,  the  pews  were  reversed,  the 
brick  vestry  was  built  in  the  rear  and  the  walls  and 
ceiling  were  painted  in  fresco ;  nine  years  later,  in 
18G0,  the  organ  was  carried  to  the  rear  of  the  pulpit, 
to  stand  as  it  now  does,  the  congregation  claiming  to 
have  been  the  first  in  Salem  to  dispense  with  choir- 
singing,  which  it  did  in  1850,  and  for  which  the  pres- 
ent position  of  the  organ  was  deemed  better  adapted. 

The  first  in  the  line  of  pastors  has  been  already 
named — Rev.  William  Williams.  He  was  born  in 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  October  2,  1797  ;  graduated  at 
Yale  College  1816;  ordained  pastor  of  Howard  Street 
Church  July  5,  1821.  His  ministry  continued  from 
November  22,  1832,  to  March  1,  1838.  The  new 
meeting-house  was  dedicated  the  same  day  that  Mr. 
Williams  was  installed.  After  resigning  his  charge 
in  Salem  Mr.  Williams  was  settled  in  Exeter,  N.  H., 
for  a  few  years,  after  which,  in  1812,  he  returned  to 
Salem,  and  having  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Abel 
L.  Peirson,  of  this  cit}-,  established  himself  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  in  which  he  became  successful. 
He  died  in  18Gi>.  Kev.  Alcx.-uidcr  J.  Sessions,  bom 
in  Warren,  3Iass.,  August  13,  1800,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1831,  w;is  the  next  pastor,  settled 
June  6,  1838,  and  continued  till  August  22,  1849, 
when  he  resigned,  and  has  since  been  the  pastor  of 
churches  in  Melrose,  Scituatc  and  North  Beverly.  He 
i»  still  living  in  Beverly.  The  third  paster  was  Rev. 
James  M.  Hopjjin,  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Janu- 
ary 17,  1820;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1840  and 
settled  as  past'»r  of  Crombie  Street  Cnurch  ilarch  27, 
1850.  Mr.  Hoppin  remained  till  May  IG,  1850.  He 
has  since  been  a  professor  in  Yale  College — fir.st,  of 
homiletics  and  pastoral  theology  and  later  of  the 
hist/jry  of  art.  Heceniber  29,  1859,  Rev.  Joseph 
Henry  Thayer 'w:is  settled  as  the  fourtli  pastor  of  the 
church.  He  resigned  this  charge  February  19,  1804, 
to  accept  the  position  of  associate  professor  of  sacred 


literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover, 
which  office  he  continued  to  fill  until  1882,  when  he 
resigned.  He  was  appointed  the  next  year  lecturer 
on  Biblical  theology  in  the  Divinity  School  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  on  the  death  of  the  eminent 
scholar,  Ezra  Abbot,  ],irofcssor  of  New  Testament 
criticism  and  interpretation  in  the  Divinity  School, 
Professor  Thayer  was  appointed  to  the  same  place, 
which  he  still  holds. 

During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Thayer  asked  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  parish  to  become  chai)lain  of  the  For- 
tieth Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers  for  nine 
months.  His  term  of  service  was  from  September  17, 
1862,  to  May  15,  1SG3.  He  was  one  of  the  American 
members  of  the  company  of  New  Testament  revisers 
and  translators  iu  England  and  America,  who  brought 
out  the  Revised  New  Testament  in  1880,  and  with 
their  co-laborers  who  had  given  similar  revision  to 
the  Old  Testament,  a  revised  translation  at  a  later  day 
of  the  whole  Bible.  ^Ir.  Thayer  was  born  in  Boston 
November  7, 1828,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
1850. 

The  fifth  paster  was  Rev.  Clarendon  Waite,  whose 
short  term  of  service  fell  between  the  dates  of  April 
10,  1866,  and  December  3d  of  the  same  year  (less  than 
nine  months).  Being  advised  by  his  jjliysicians  that 
he  could  not  expect  the  health  requisite  for  the  min- 
istry, he  withdrew  from  his  profession,  and  in  just 
about  a  year  afterwards  died  on  a  journey  to  a  new 
field  of  labor  to  which  he  had  been  called  (that  of 
professor  in  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin).  ]\Ir.  Waite 
was  born  in  Hubbardston,  Massachusetts,  December 
12,  1830,  graduated  at  Brown  University,  Providence, 
and  had  been  seven  years  pastor  of  a  church  in  Rut- 
land, Mass.,  before  coming  to  Salem.  Rev.  Hugh 
Elder,  the  sixth  pastor,  was  born  in  Dunfermline,  Scot- 
land, March  20,  1838,  and  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  1863.  He  preaclied  to  the  society  and 
was  invited  to  become  its  minister  before  the  settle- 
ment of  Mr.  Wnite,  which  invitation  lie  declined.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Mr.  W.'iite  he  came  again  to  preach; 
was  called  aL;ain  to  the  pastorate,  accepted  and  was 
ordained  January  28,  186S.  He  resigned  at  the  end 
of  August,  1884,  to  accept  the  position  of  pastor  of  the 
college  church  connected  with  Airdale  College,  in  Brad- 
ford, England.  The  present  pastor  of  the  church. 
Rev.  Louis  B.  Voorhees,  was  installed  April  15,  1885. 
He  was  born  June  10, 1847,  in  Rocky  Hill,  N.  J.,  and 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  1868.  He  had  been 
pastor  of  chnrches  iu  North  Weymouth,  in  Worcester 
and  in  Grafton  previous  to  his  settlement  in  Salem. 

It  needs  but  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  lour  of  the 
seven  pastors  of  this  church  have  received  ap- 
pointments to  positions  in  educational  institutions  of 
the  higher  class  to  show  that  it  has  been  favored  with 
a  line  of  scholarly  men  for  its  ministers.  Better  than 
that,  they  have  been,  as  a  whole,  men  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  pcoide  outside  the  church  as  well  as  in- 
side, thus  helping  the  church  to  which  they  minister- 
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Cil  to  make  an  honornble  liistory  ainong  the  churcUes 
of  the  town. 

Second  Advent. — A  religious  movement  of  con- 
siderabk'  extent  grow  out  of  the  preaohiug  of  Wil- 
liam Miller,  the  i)roi)het  of  the  milleniuoi,  who,  for 
about  ten  years  (from  1833  to  1843),  stirred  many  com- 
munities to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement  with  predic- 
tions of  an  early  return  of  Christ  to  the  earth ;  the 
time  was  definitely  set ;  when  it  had  passed  unevent- 
fully another  was  set.  After  several  such  predictions 
had  successively  failed,  though  many  lost  faith  and 
abandoned  the  body  identified  with  the  great  expec- 
tation, others,  still  sanguine  that  it  was  no  more  than 
an  error  of  time,  and  that  a  small  one,  settled  into  a 
belief  that  the  Lord  would  appear  soon  to  set  up  his 
kingdom ;  and  the  latter  have  become  a  permanent 
sect.  Mr.  Jliller  never  preached  in  Salem,  as  we  can 
learn  ;  but  a  large  gathering  of  his  disciples,  and  of  the 
curious  to  hear  the  exposition  of  his  belief,  was  held 
in  Xorth  Salem,  in  camp,  in  1842.  Preachers  con. 
tinued  to  set  forth  the  millenial  doctrine  according  to 
llr.  Miller  from  time  to  time,  and  on  July  2'o,  1S48,  a 
church  was  formed,  which,  with  intervals  of  suspend- 
ed services,  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  In- 
deed, it  has  at  times  divided  into  two  sects  over  con- 
troverted points  turning  chiefly  on  the  state  of  the 
"  dead  "  between  the  body's  dissolution  and  resurrec- 
tion. Sunday  services  have  been  maintained  in  two 
places  of  worship  at  the  same  time  fur  a  while.  At 
present  the  society  worships  in  its  own  church  in 
Herbert  Street.  It  ha.s  changed  its  place  of  assembling 
several  times ;  has  been  in  Sewell  Street  (old  Meth- 
odist meeting-house),  in  Union  Street  (Second  Meth- 
odist), Holyoke  Hall,  199  Essex  Street,  Hardy  Hall, 
Washington  Street.  One  of  its  sections,  when  there 
were  two  passing  under  the  same  name,  met  in  a  chap- 
el in  Endicott  .Street.  The  pastorates  of  this  church 
in  both  branches  have  been  mostly  short.  Several, 
however,  have  continued  for  a  period  of  a  few  years 
each.  Rev.  Lemuel  Osier,  Francis  II.  Bericlr,  Rufus 
Wendell,  Charles  E.  Barnes,  George  \V.  Stderquist, 
Frederick  (uinncr  (Ihulicott  Street)  have  at  dillorent 
times  ministered  to  the  society.  The  present  pastor 
is  Rev.  George  F.  Haines. 

Episcopal  :  Gkace. — A  second  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in  the  year  1858,  under  a  movement 
arising  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  the  rector  of  St. 
Peter's,  Rev.  Lr.  Leeds,  remarking  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Diocese  of  1859:  ''The  completion  of 
the  fifth  quarter-century  in  the  history  of  St.  Peter's 
was  celebrated  by  laying  the  corner-stone  of  another 
church  edifice,  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Grace 
Church."  The  new  church,  a  Gothic  franle  structure, 
was  consecrated  June  2,  1850.  The  Rev.  George  D. 
Wildes  was  the  first  rector,  his  pastorate  covering  eight 
years,  185{>-67.  Rev.  Joseph  Kidder  succeeded  Mr. 
Wildes  in  18G8,  and  remained  until  July  1,  1870, 
when  the  present  rector,  liev.  .lames  P.  Franks,  suc- 
cccled  him.  The  sixty  communicants  with  which  this 


church  began  had  increased,  at  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  its  consecration,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  architecture  of  the  church  remains  as  it  was  at 
the  beginning. 

New  Chukcii  Society  (oftener  designated  in 
popular  speech  as  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  or 
Swede iibortjian  Church).— ks,  early  as  1840  those  in- 
terested in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  met 
at  the  homes  of  did'erent  individuals  and  read  the 
writings  of  the  church.  In  1845  Jliss  Mary  Eveleth 
having  joined  the  little  band,  became  their  reader  for 
most  of  the  two  or  three  following  years  ;  after  that 
J\Ir.  Joseph  Ropes  was  ibr  a  few  years  their  leader. 
It  was  in  1861  that  meetings  began  to  be  held  in  the 
hall  of  the  building  which  had  been  General  H.  K. 
Oliver's  school-house,  and  which  was  erected  by  him, 
on  Federal  Street.  At  that  time  Rev.  Warren  Burton 
was  their  leader.  Here  a  Sunday-school  was  first 
gathered.  From  this  p>Iace  a  removal  took  place  to 
Creamer  Hall,  on  Essex  Street,  and  on  the  25th  of 
January,  18G3,  the  society  was  instituted  by  Rev. 
T.  B.  Hayward,  who  preached  for  the  congregation 
two  years,  or  more.  Services  were  afterwards  held  in 
the  Howard  Street  Church  and  in  Hamilton  Hall. 
Rev.  Abiel  Silver  was  minister  from  18('>7  to  1869. 
The  society  was  incorporated  July  13,  1860.  That 
year  a  lot  of  land  was  purchased  for  a  chui-ch.  On 
this  land  the  present  church  was  built,  and  dedicated 
April  18,  1872.  Rev.  L.  G.  Jordan  was  the  minister 
from  June  6,  1869,  to  November  1,  1870.  Rev.  A.  F. 
Frost  began  to  preach  for  the  society  in  1872,  but  was 
not  installed  as  pastor  till  .January  25,  1875.  He  re- 
signed June  30,  1879.  Rev.  Mr.  H.ayden  followed 
Mr.  Frost,  being  engaged  to  preach  for  a  year.  After 
he  left,  ditferent  ministers  preached  from  one  Sunday 
to  several  mouths  each,  until  Ajiril  1, 1884,  wiien  Rev- 
Duane  V.  Bowen  was  invited  to  become  the  minister 
of  the  society.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  he 
remains  to  the  present  time  the  minister.  Rev.  Mr. 
Bowc3i  was  ordained  in  the  Unitarian  ministry  in 
1873,  and  had  served  parislies  of  that  denomination 
beibre  eml)racing  the  faith  of  the  New  (,'hurch  and 
identifying  himself  with  that  bfidy.  In  making  the 
change  he  did  not  sever  the  bonds  of  friendship  and 
symi)athy  by  which  he  had  been  held  in  earlier 
fellowship  with  the  communion  of  which  he  had  been 
a  member.  Of  the  filly-nine  original  members  of  the 
New  Churcli  Society,  twenty  have  removed  from  the 
city,  and  fourteen  have  been  "  removed  to  the  spiritual 
world,"  the  speech  of  this  church  not  recognizing 
such  translation  as  death. 

Calvary  Baptist  Church. — On  the  21st  of  Oc- 
tober, 1871,  ninety  members  of  the  Central  Baptist 
Church  received  letters  of  dismission  from  that  church, 
for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  new  church,  upon  a 
somewdiat  different  basis  from  that  on  wdiich  the  par- 
ent church  existed,  believing  "  that  the  house  of  God 
should  be  free  to  all,  without  tlie  sale  or  letting  of  pews, 
or  the  granting  to  a  worldly  iircjjirictorship  a  vole  on 
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any  interest  pertaining  to  the  church."  They  met  in 
the  okl  Howard  Street  Chapel  October  24,  1871,  and 
organized  under  tlie  name  of  "The  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  of  Salem."  Rev.  S.  H.  Pratt,  who  had  come 
in  their  company  from  the  Central  Church,  was  chosen 
their  pastor.  The  congregation  transferred  itself  to 
Mechanic  Hall  for  a  time.  Coming  to  feel  the  need 
of  a  church  home  of  their  own,  Mrs.  John  Dwyer 
gave  them  land  on  which  to  build,  and  they  proceeded 
to  set  up  their  meeting-house  on  the  corner  of  Essex 
and  Herbert  Streets,  meantime  worshipping  at  the  old 
"Bethel "on  the  latter  street,  till  the  new  church 
should  be  ready.  "With  much  effort,  their  means  not 
being  abundant,  they  carried  the  enterprise  through 
and  dedicated  their  house  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1873.  On  the  17th  day  of  March,  1874,  the  church 
organized  as  a  corporation  under  the  general  statutes 
of  Massachusetts  ;  there  was  no  society  distinct  from 
the  church,  the  church  itself  being  incorporated. 
"The  seats  are  utterly  free,  no  price  or  rent  being 
charged  for  any  seat,  and  no  seat  being  assigned  to  or 
claimable  by  any  jjerson,  and  all  seats  being  open  to 
the  first  comer  ;  .  .  .  the  expenses  are  met  by 
voluntary  weekly  offerings."  Rev.  Mr.  Pratt  resigned 
his  charge  May  4,  187-3.  For  nearly  a  year  they  had 
the  services  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Andrews,  a  student  of  New- 
ton Seminary,  and  since  professor  botli  in  Newton 
and  in  Brown  University — services  which  were  of  great 
value  beyond  his  religious  ministry,  a.s  he  worked 
strenuously  to  raise  the  money  for  the  building  of  the 
church.  Twice  tliey  invited  him  to  become  their  pas- 
tor and  twice  their  earnest  call  was  declined.  Rev. 
D.  H.  Taylor  was  ordained  their  second  pastor  Sej)- 
tember  9, 1874.  He  continued  in  the  pastorate  till 
January  12,  1877.  On  the  27th  of  the  following  March 
(1877)  Rev.  William  A.  Keese,  then  settled  in  Ells- 
worth, Me.,  was  invited  to  take  pastoral  charge  of  the 
church,  and  accepting,  began  his  labors  May  6th,  and 
resigned  May  2G,  18S3,  at  the  end  of  a  ministry  of  six 
years.  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Emery,  the  present  pastor,  was 
settled  January-  2,  1884.  He  was  ordained  December 
r>,  1S77,  and  had  been  pastor  of  a  church  in  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.,  previous  to  his  sctdcnu  iit  in  Salem. 

/^eatiie/i's  iStjcieti/ :  Se'iinan  h  Belhd. — When  Salem's 
prosperity  rested  largely  upon  commerce,  and  the 
town  was  not  without  a  considerable  population  of 
seafarers  and  their  families,  some  transient,  .some  res- 
ident, they  were  regarded  by  the  Salem  churches  as 
a  class  entitled  to  special  missionary  effort.  In  Aug- 
ust, 1824,  a  "Bethel"  was  opened  in  a  store  at  the 
head  of  Derby  Wharf  as  ajilace  of  worship,  and  Rev. 
Eleazer  Barnard  became  the  minister.  The  next 
year  Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Pitman  succeeded  Mr."  Bar- 
nard, remaining  two  years ;  and  in  1832  Rev.  IMichael 
Carlton  was  appointed,  and  continued  in  this  work 
nearly  thirty  yeij.rs,  adding,  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
ministry,  many  of  the  offices  of  a  minister  at  large 
and  of  a  dispenser  of  the  charities  of  the  rich  among, 
the  poor  to  his  pastoral  and  missionary  duties  among 


sailors.  A  chapel  was  built  on  Herbert  Street,  and 
from  its  top  the  "  Bethel  "  flag  long  waved  an  invita- 
tion to  all  who  would  come,  seamen  and  others,  to 
worship.  As  the  number  of  seamen  has  diminished 
in  Salem,  the  special  mission  work  in  behalf  of  sailors 
has  become  desultory  and  intermittent  at  times.  Rev. 
Benjamin  Knight,  a  Baptist  clergyman  living  in  Salem, 
rather  past  middle  life,  took  up  and  carried  on  the 
same  miscelhmeons  work  which  Mr.  Carlton  had  pur- 
sued, that  of  colporteur,  preacher  and  pastor  to 
seamen,  agent  of  the  charitable  in  seeking  out  and 
relieving  cases  of  want,  and  advocate  of  temperance — 
in  short,  the  work  of  a  minister  at  large.  Since  Mr. 
Knight's  death  two  organizations,  not  altogether 
friendly  to  each  other,  have  grown  out  of  his  mission, 
both  assuming  the  name  of  "  Bethel  "  societies,  and 
seeking  to  perpetuate  a  ministry  to  the  neglected  and 
the  unchurched  like  that  in  which  he  labored  so  many 
years.  Neither  has  a  settled  jiastor.  One  worships 
in  the  same  building  in  which  j\Ir.  Knight  preached, 
at  the  head  of  Phillips  Wharf,  the  other  (lately  incor- 
porated) on  Derby  Street,  opposite  the  Bertram  Home 
for  Aged  Men. 

CnuECH  OF  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE. — Another 
mission  enterprise  was  started  by  the  Salem  churches 
about  sixty  years  ago,  in  1828,  to  provide  a  separ- 
ate place  of  worship  for  the  colored  people  of  the 
town,  it  being  their  own  desire  to  have  a  cliurcli 
home  by  themselves,  in  which  they  would  be 
free  from  unpleasant  and  intrusive  observation, 
and  have  a  more  perfect  enjoyment  of  ministra- 
tions of  their  own  selection,  and  more  congenial 
to  their  feelings  and  religious  habits.  A  chajiel  was 
built,  in  1828,  on  South  Street,  afterwards  known 
as  Mill  Street,  and  still  later  as  (new)  Washington 
Street,  the  chapel  being  removed  when  Washington 
Street  was  extended  up  the  hill.  This  little  congre- 
gation called  itself  at  first  the  "  Union  Bethel  Church." 
It  had  James  P.  Lewis  as  a  missionary  in  1S31.  It 
several  times  changed  its  name.  In  1839  it  was  "  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist,"  in  1842  "  Zion's  Methodist,"  or 
"  lv]ual  Rights  Zion's  Jlethodist  Church  "  (unless 
tliis  was  a  branch  of  the  foririer),  in  1845  again  the 
"Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  in  America,"  in 
1854  "First  Free- Will  Baptist  Society."  In  1839  John 
N.  Mars  was  its  pastor;  in  1845,  Samuel  Palmer;  in 
1855,  Rev.  James  H.  Marston.  It  had  many  reorgan- 
izations. Its  light  sometimes  flickered,  sometimes 
seemed  to  have  gone  out.  Messrs.  Osgood  &  Batchel- 
der  date  its  extinction  within  the  year  18(51.  The  Af- 
rican Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  several  timo 
within  the  last  eight  years  sent  preachers  from  its 
Conference  to  undertake  a  revival  of  {public  worship 
among  the  colored  people,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
church.  Rev.  Jacob  Stroyer  and  Josej)h  Taylor  have 
each  continued  efforts  to  this  end  for  two  or  three 
years  at  a  time,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  population 
,  in  whose  interest  the  experiment  has  been  tried  is  es- 
timated at  about  three  hundred  souls  in  ail.  Many 
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of  these  are  already  respected  membera  of  other 
churches,  satisfied  with  their  church  relations.  The 
desire  of  many  colored  persons,  sensitive  to  surround- 
ing opinion,  and  constrained  by  a  self-respecting  re- 
serve to  have  their  woi-ship  apart  and  by  themselves, 
h.TS  been  well  understood  and  sympathized  with,  and 
they  have  been  liberally  aided  in  their  attempts  to 
maintain  their  own  separate  meetings  on  Sunday. 
But  it  wovild  appear  to  be  wiser,  hereafter,  to  seek 
their  absorption  in  the  other  churches,  where,  it  may 
be  hoped,  time  and  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
spirit  of  true  Christianity  will  make  real  the  abolish- 
ment of  all  distinctions  of  class  and  race. 

MoKMON. — For  a  few  years  a  church  of  the  "  Latter- 
Day  Saints,"  better  known  as  Mormons,  existed  in 
Salem.  It  was  organized  .Tanuary  1,  1842.  Ten  years 
before,  Joseph  Smith,  the  "prophet"  of  that  sect, 
came  to  Salem,  with  associates,  and  pro]):igated  its 
tenets,  not  unsuccessfully  ;  in  184.'>  it  had  one  hundred 
members.  Erastus  Snow  remained  here  as  its  elder 
for  a  year  or  two.  But  in  1844,  when  all  the  pilgrims 
of  this  order  were  i-etting  their  faces  towar(i3  Nauvoo, 
in  Illinois,  their  sacred  city,  the  church  in  Salem 
obeyed  the  general  impulse  and  made  a  clean  exodus 
from  among  the  aliens. 

Dkaf  JIutes. — A  small  congregation  of  deaf  mutes 
organized  themselves  into  a  religious  society  in  187G, 
and  have  had  Kev.  Pliilo  Packard,  one  of  their 
number,  as  their  only  pastor.  They  number  about 
twenty  persons.  Mr.  Packard  was  born  in  Boston 
Feljruary  2-5, 1S38. 

Ll'Ther.vx  Swedish  Church. — One  finds  the  sim- 
ple record  in  the  list  of  Salem  churches  for  1884-85  that 
"  a  Lutheran  Swedish  Church  was  organized  June  15, 
18S4 — no  pastor — John  Lonn  its  president.  Its  place 
of  meeting.  Central,  corner  of  Charter  Street." 

For  many  years  a  body  of  believers,  classed  as 
"Spiritualists,"  numerically  undefined  and  undefin- 
able,  at  times  sufficiently  organized  for  regular  meet- 
ings, have  had  sessions  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  ibr 
such  communion,  utterances  and  conferences  as  usu- 
ally characterize  their  congregations.  1'hose  who  at- 
tend such  gatherings  are  few  c<)mi)ared  with  the  num- 
ber of  those  wi)o  entertain  opinions  more  (jr  less  con- 
current with  theirs,  but  to  whom  they  are  jirivate 
speculations,  or  a  private  faith,  calling  for  no  ])ublic 
and  conventional  proclamation,  or  separate  and  per- 
manent organization. 

The  principal  authorities  consulted  : 

Rev.  C.  W.  Upham'B  "Sermon  at  the  Dedic.ition  of  theFirnt  Church," 
November  16,  Xflti;  '■.Second  Ceuttiry  Lecture,"  182'J  ;  "Address  ut  the 
Kededication  of  tlie  Kirst  Church,"  December  8,  1807. 

Rev.  William  Bentley's  "  DcBCriiitioii  of  Siilem  "  ("  Wiiss.  Hist.  Col.," 
vol.  vi.,  year  1790). 

Itev.  J,  It.  Felt's  "Annala of  .Salein,"  two  vols.  ;  Kelt's  "  EccleBiastical 
Ilirtory  of  New  England,"  vol.  i. 

Hon.  IJaii]el  A.  While's -'N.  E.  Congregationalism,"  18B1. 

I.<-<  tnres  by  Judge  White  respecting  the  "  Founders  of  Sulenj  iind  the 
Fir»l  fliurch." 

"  I'ajien)  Kelating  to  Rev.  Samuel  Skelton,"  by  William  llpham, 
Yvf.  Cyiist.  Col.  of  Essex  Inst.,"  vol.  xiii.). 
"  Gene-alogy  of  llie  Marili  Kumily,"  Skelt<jn. 


"Sketch  of  Sulom,"  by  Charles  Osgocid  iiml  HiMH-y  M.  Batchelder, 
1S79. 

'•.\ddreS3  beforo  the  E*fi'.\  Bar  .\9Sociation, "  by  Hnu.  Wni.  p.  Xorth- 
end,  pmsident  of  the  n-ssociation.  1SS5. 

''Discuui"Si>  on  the  First  Centennial  .Vnnivorsary  of  Iho  Taberuacle 
Cliurch,  April  2r.,  1835,"  by  Rev.  Samuel  Jt.  Worcester 

"Narrative  of  tho  Controversy  between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Fisk, 
the  Pastor,  and  a  number  of  the  Brethren  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ 
in  Salem,"  1735 ;  "Narrative  of  tlio  Proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Council,  convened  in  Saliiin  in  17:U,"  1735;  other  [iviblished  pamphlets 
relating  to  tho  above  controversy,  bound  togi'ther  in  a  vohiine  iu  tho 
library  of  the  Saleni  AthenaMun. 

"  Brief  History  of  Settlement  of  Third  Church  in  Salem,  17(VJ  and  of 
tlie  Ecclesiastical  Council  of  1784,"  by  Kev.  Dr.  Natlianiel  Whitaker. 

"  Correspondence  in  Relation  to  tho  Third  Church  of  17:i."i." 

"  First  Centenary  of  the  North  Church,"  ]S7'2. 

"Semi-Centennial  Sermon  "  by  Rev.  Robert  C.  Jlills,  D.D.,  First  Bap- 
tist Church. 

"  Semi-Contennial  .\ddress  on  the  ]''ifti(!th  .Anniversary  of  Dedication  Of 
the  L'niverbalist  Mecting-lRUK>e  and  In.stallatiou  of  R&v.  Eihvard  Turner,'' 
1859. 

"  Maimal  of  Crombie  Street  Church" 
"  jManuai  of  Centnil  Baptist  Chnreh." 

"  Histiu'ical  Sketch  of  ('alvary  Baptist  Cliurcli,"  by  Rev.  William  A. 
Kcese,  in  Report  to  tho  Salem  Baptist  ,\8sooiMlion,  1S83. 

[In  Library  of  Boston  AthcnauMn  "  B.  78,  Sermons  No.  1],^."]  A 
tract  of  si.\  pages;  its  title  page,  in  part,  "  .\  Direction  for  a  I'uhlick 
Profession  iu  the  Church  Assembly  after  tho  Private  E.vamination  of  tho 
Elders"  [much  referred  to  in  tho  discussion  between  Dr.  S.  M.  Worcester 
and  Judge  D.  A.  White  respecting  the  covenant  and  confession  of  tho 
Salem  Church,  adopted  in  1(;29]. 

"  ReiKMts  of  the  Salem  Society  of  Deaf  Mutes,  187C,  IKSl,  1880." 

•'RugiT  Williams,"  articlo  by  Porter  C  Blias  in  "  Jolinsou's  Encyclo- 
pjedia.'' 

Sewell's  "  History  of  tho  Quakers." 
Spragne's  "  .\nnals  of  the  American  Pulpit." 

Morton's  "  Now  Kngland's  Memorial,"  editions  ol  182G  (Davis'),  and 
of  1855  (Cong.  Pub.  Soc). 

Drake's  "  History  of  American  Bi'igraiihy," 
Savage's  "  Genealogical  Diotiunary." 
Barry's  "  History  of  Miisriachusetts." 
Arnold's  "  History  of  Rhode  Island." 
I'alfrey's  "  History  of  New  Kuglaiid." 
"Salem  Directories." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CO.MMKRCIAL  HISTORY. 


BY  CHARLKS  S.  OSGOOD. 


Salem  may  justly  be  proud  of  licr  commercial  his- 
tory. No  other  seaport  in  America  has  such  a  won- 
derful record.  Flying  from  the  mast  of  a  Salem  ship 
the  American  flag  was  first  carried  into  the  ports  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  PTope.  Hor  vessels  led  the 
way  from  New  England  to  the  Isle  of  France  and  In- 
dia and  China,  and  were  the  first  from  this  country  to 
display  the  American  flag  and  open  trade  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg and  Zanzibar  and  Sumatra,  at  Calcutta  and 
Bombay,  at  Batavia  and  Arabia,  at  Madagascar  and 
Australia,  and  at  many  another  distant  port.  Well 
may  she  proudly  inscribe  on  her  city  seal  Dhitis 
Indim  usque  ad  uUimum  sinurii. 

The  colonists,  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  were 
almost  destitute  of  ships  of  war.    They  were  engaged 
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in  a  struggle  witli  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  maritime 
nations,  M'itliout  the  means  to  cope  with  tlieir  enemy 
on  the  high  seas.  Their  own  commerce  was  ruined, 
and  it  was  essential  to  their  success  that  provision 
be  made  for  forcing  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  to 
suffer  in  common  with  them,  the  fortunes  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  war.  Boston,  New  York,  and  the  larger  sea- 
ports, were  occupied  and  nearly  ruined  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  main  reliance  of  tlie  country  was  on  the  ship- 
ping of  Salem  and  the  neighboring  towns  of  Beverly 
and  Marblehead. 

The  merchants  of  Salem  at  this  crisis  showed  that 
the  resolution  passed  in  town  meeting  June  12,  1776, 
that  "  if  the  Honorable  Congress  shall  for  the  Safety 
of  the  United  American  Colonies  declare  them  inde- 
pendent of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  we  will 
solemnly  engage,  with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  to  sup- 
port them  in  the  measure,"  was  no  meaningless  phrase- 
ology or  idle  boast. 

Tliey  turned  their  vessels  into  men  of  war,  and 
built  new  ones  for  the  service,  equipjjed  them  with 
canuon,  manned  them  with  gallant  seamen  and  sent 
them  out  to  meet  Great  Britain  on  the  deep.  Daring 
this  contest  there  were  sent  out  from  this  port  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  vessels,  manned  by  sev- 
eral thousand  brave  sailors  fromSalem.  They  mounted 
more  than  two  thousand  guns,  carrying  on  an  average 
twelve  or  fourteen  each,  and  captured  during  tlie  war 
as  many  as  four  hundred  and  forty-five  prizes. 

The  war  ended,  the  merchants  of  Salem  found  them- 
selves in  possession  of  many  large  and  swift-sailing 
vessels  which  had  been  built  for  use  as  privateers. 
These  being  too  large  to  be  profitably  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade,  or  on  the  short  voyages  to  other  ports 
heretofore  visited  by  Salem  ships,  their  owners  de- 
termined to  open  to  distant  countries  new  avenues  of 
trade  and  bring  to  Salem  the  products  of  lands  lying 
in  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe. 

There  was  no  lack  of  seamen  to  man  the  vessels. 
The  young  men  of  the  town,  fresh  from  service  on  the 
armed  ships  of  Salem,  were  eager  to  embark  in  just 
such  ventures asa  voyage  to  unknown  countries  offered. 
Thi-y  liml  served  wiili  llanulen  in  his  during  exploits 
oil"  tiio  coast  of  Spain,  and  had  been  with  W^est  when, 
in  tlic  darkness  of  the  night,  lie  cut  his  prize  out  of  a 
British  harbor  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy.  What 
wonder  tliat  after  wielding  the  cutlass  and  the  board- 
ing pike,  they  were  not  contented  to  put  their  hands 
to  the  plough  or  return  to  the  daily  drudgery  of  the 
work-shop.  The  sj)irit  of  adventure  was  awakened, 
and  the  more  dangerous  and  j)erilous  the  undertaking 
the  better  it  suited  the  temper  of  tliese  wild  and  cour- 
ageous graduates  from  the  deck  of  the  privateersman. 

From  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  until 
the  embargo  in  180S,  Salem  was  at  the  height  of  her 
commercial  prosperity.  The  white  sails  of  Salem's 
ships  were  unfurled  in  every  piort  of  the  known  world 
and  carried  the  fame  and  name  of  Salem  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  tlie  earth. 


The  history  of  this  period  makes  a  talc  which  even 
the  imaginings  of  romance  could  hardly  parallel.  It 
is  crowded  full  of  the  accounts  of  daring  adventures 
by  brave  seamen  in  unknown  seas,  of  their  encounters 
with  i>irates  and  savage  tribes,  of  their  contests  with 
the  armed  ships  of  France  and  England  and  of  their 
imprisonment  among  the  Algorines  and  in  the  prisons 
of  France  and  Spain. 

It  was  the  young  men  of  Salem  tliat  ofiicered  her 
ships,  sailing  as  captains  at  an  age  when  the  boys  of 
the  present  time  are  scarcely  over  their  school-days. 
At  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  East  India  voyages  of 
nineteen  months,  neither  the  captain  (Nathaniel  Sils- 
bee),  norliis  first  mate  (Charles  Derby),  nor  his  sec- 
ond mate  (Kichard  J.  Cleveland),  was  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  yet  these  boys  carried  ship  and  cargo  safely 
to  their  destination,  with  imperfect  mathematical  in- 
struments and  with  no  charts  but  of  their  own  mak- 
ing, and  returned  with  a  cargo  which  realized  four  or 
five  times  the  amount  of  the  original  cai)ital.  With 
no  power  to  communicate  with  home,  the  success  of 
the  undertaking  was  largely  in  (he  hands  of  these 
youthful  captains.  Their  duty  was  not  ended  when 
the  ship  arrived  safely  in  port,  for  upon  their  judg- 
ment and  sagacity  in  buying  and  selling  depended  the 
profits  of  the  voyage. 

In  those  early  days,  when  a  vessel  left  Salem  har- 
bor, there  was  often  nothing  heard  from  her  until  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  a  year  or  more  she  would  come  sailing 
back  again.  To-day  the  earth  is  girdled  with  the  tele- 
graph, and  the  arrival  of  a  ship  in  the  foreign  harbor 
can  be  known  at  home  almost  within  an  liour  of  her 
reaching  port.  Then,  foreign  prices  were  unknown 
and  the  result  of  a  voyage  might  be  splendid  success 
or  ruinous  disaster;  now,  a  voyage  is  merely  a  passage 
from  port  to  port  with  tJie  market  ascertained  bclbre- 
hand  at  either  end. 

When  Captain  Jonathan  Carnes  set  sail  for  Suma- 
tra, in  1795,  on  his  secret  voyage  for  pepper,  nothing 
was  heard  from  him  until  eighteen  months  later,  he 
entered  with  a  cargo  of  pejiper  in  bulk,  the  first  to  be 
so  imported  into  this  country,  and  which  sold  at  the 
extraordinary  profit  of  seven  hundi'cd  per  cent.  This 
uncertainty  which  luuig  over  the  i'ate  of  ship  and 
cargo  lent  a  romantic  interest  to  these  early  voyages 
which  this  age,  with  its  telegraph  and  steamship,  has 
destroyed. 

The  lower  part  of  the  town,  in  the  days  of  Salem's 
commerce,  was  full  of  bustling  activity.  The  wharves 
were  crowded  with  vessels  discharging  their  cargoes, 
gathered  from  all  nations,  or  loading  for  another  ven- 
ture across  the  seas.  Sailors  fresh  from  the  distant 
Inches  were  chatting  on  the  street  corners  with  com- 
panions about  to  depart  thither,  or  were  lounging 
about  the  doors  of  the  sailor  boarding-houses  with 
that  indescribable  air  of  disdain  for  all  landsmen 
which  seems  always  to  attach  to  the  true  rover  of  .the 
seas.  They  were  looked  upon  by  the  younger  por- 
tion of  the  community  with  that  curiosity  which  is  so 
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near  akin  to  awe,  witli  which  we  regard  those  about  to 
start  upon,  or  wlio  have  just  returned  from  some  un- 
commonly perilous  undertaking. 

The  shops  were  full  of  strange  and  unique  articles 
brought  from  distant  lands.  The  parrot  screamed  at 
the  open  door  and  in  the  back  sho]>  the  monkey  and 
other  small  denizens  of  foreign  forests  gamboled  at 
will,  sometimes  escaping  to  the  neighboring  house- 
top?, much  to  the  delight  of  the  small  children  who 
gathered  to  watch  their  capture  with  upturned  faces 
and  expressions  of  intense  interest  in  the  result  of  the 
chase.  Derby  Street  in  those  days  was  well  worth  a 
visit,  if  only  for  the  suggestions  of  foreign  lands  that 
met  the  eye  on  every  band. 

Salem  at  th.it  time  was  one  of  the  principal  points 
for  the  distribution  of  foreign  merchandise,  over 
eight  million  p>ounds  of  sugar  being  among  the  im- 
ports of  the  year  ISOO.  The  streets  about  the  wharves 
were  alive  with  teams  loaded  with  goods  for  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  was  a  busy  scene  with  the  coming 
and  going  of  vehicle-',  some  from  long  distances,  for 
railroads  were  then  unknown  and  all  transportation 
must  be  carried  on  in  wagons  and  drays.  In  the 
taverns  could  be  seen  teamsters  from  all  quarters  sit- 
ting around  the  open  fire  in  the  chilly  evenings,  dis- 
cussing the  news  of  the  day  or  making  merry  over 
potations  of  New  England  rum,  which  J^alem  in  the 
good  old  times  manufactured  in  abundance. 

All  this  has  changed.  The  sail-lofts  where  on  the 
smooth  floor  sat  the  sail-makers,  with  their  curious 
thimbles  ft^stened  to  the  palms  of  their  hands,  busily 
stitching  the  great  white  sheets  of  canvas  that  were 
to  carry  many  a  gallant  ship  safely  through  storm 
and  tempest  to  her  destination  in  far-distant  harbors, 
and  that  were  to  be  reflected  in  seas  before  unvexed 
by  the  keel  of  an  American  vessel,  are  deserted  or 
given  over  to  more  prosaic  uses,  the  ship-chandlers' 
shops  are  closed  and  the  old  mathematical  instrument 
maker  has  taken  in  his  swinging  sign  of  a  quadrant, 
shut  up  his  shop  and,  as  if  there  was  no  further  use 
for  him  here,  has  started  on  the  long  voyage  from 
which  there  is  no  return. 

The  merchandise  warehouses  on  the  wharves  no 
longer  contain  silks  from  India,  tea  from  China,  pep- 
per from  Sumatra,  coffee  from  Arabia,  sjjices  from 
Eatavia,  gum-copal  from  Zanzibar,  hides  from  Africa, 
and  the  various  other  products  of  far-away  countries. 
The  boys  have  ceased  to  v/atch  on  the  Neck  for  the 
incoming  vessels,  hoping  to  earn  a  reward  by  being 
the  first  to  announce  to  the  expectant  merchant  the 
safe  return  of  his  lookcd-for  vessel.  The  foreign 
commerce  of  Salem,  once  her  pride  and  glory,  has 
spread  its  white  wings  and  sailed  away  forever. 

It  remains  for  us  to-day  to  gather  together  as  well 
as  we  may  the  facts  and  incidents  of  this  memorable 
epoch  in  the  history  of  our  city  and  preserve  them  as 
a  precious  legacy  from  tlic  Salem  of  the  ])ast  to  the 
Salem  of  the  future. 

Although  commerce  has  sought  other  ports  and  is 
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no  longer  prosecuted  here,  the  influence  of  the  old- 
time  merchants,  whose  energy  and  enterprise,  whose 
daring  and  far-sightedness,  made  such  an  unparal- 
leled chapter  in  the  history  of  Salem,  still  lingers 
with  us.  Salem  to-day  owes  to  these  men  the  high 
position  she  holds  in  the  world  of  science.  Their 
broad  and  liberal  views,  stimulated  by  contact  with 
all  nations,  prepared  their  descendants,  the  Salem  of 
to-day,  for  the  good  work  which  is  now  being  carried 
on  in  our  midst.  Their  rare  and  unique  collection  of 
curiosities  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science  grows  in  interest  each  year, 
being  one  of  the  principal  points  of  attraction  to 
visitors.  As  sucli  it  will  always  remain,  a  jierpetual 
monument  to  the  far-seeing  and  public-spirited  mer- 
chants and  ship-masters  of  Salem. 

Salem  was  undoubtedly  chosen  as  a  good  place  for 
settlement  by  Roger  Couant,  who  described  it  as  "  a 
fruitful  necke  of  land,"  because  of  its  harbors  and 
rivers.  Situated  on  a  peninsula,  with  North  River 
on  one  side  and  South  River  on  the  other,  all  parts 
of  the  town  were  readily  accessible  by  water.  Salem 
was  from  the  first  and  of  necessity  a  maritime  place. 
The  Massachusetts  Company,  that  sent  John  Endi- 
cott  to  Salem,  was  a  trading  company,  and  the  home 
Governor,  Matthew  Cradock,  writes  to  Endicott  in 
1629  to  send,  as  return  cargoes,  "staves,  sarsaparilla, 
sumach,  two  or  three  hundred  firkins  of  sturgeon  and 
other  fish  and  beaver." 

The  early,  long-continued  and  staple  trade  of 
Salem  was  in  the  product  of  the  fisheries.  The  har- 
bors and  rivers  swarmed  with  fish,  and  the  supjily 
was  so  plentiful  that  large  quantities  were  often  used 
for  manure.  From  lG2i)  to  1740  Winter  Island  seems 
to  have  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Salem  fishing 
trade,  and  that  trade  was  the  staple  business  of 
Salem  down  to  a  much  later  [leriod.  In  1G43  the 
merchants  of  Salem  were  trading  with  the  West 
Indies,  with  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands. 

Between  1640  and  1650  the  commercial  career  of 
Salem  received  an  impetus,  and  her  vessels  made 
voyages  not  only  to  the  mother-country  but  to  the 
West  Indies,  Bermudas,  Virginia  and  Antigua.  Her 
wealth  was  great  in  proportion  to  her  population, 
and  Josselyn,  writing  in  1644,  says  "in  this  town  are 
some  very  rich  merchants."  In  1663  William  Hol- 
lingworth,  a  Salem  merchant,  agrees  to  send  one 
hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco  from  the  River  Poto- 
mac by  ship  from  Boston  to  Plymouth  in  England, 
the  isle  of  Jersey  or  any  port  in  Holland,  and  thence 
to  said  island  for  seven  pounds  sterling  per  ton. 

From  1670  to  1740  the  trade  was  to  the  West  In- 
dies and  most  ports  of  Europe,  including  Spain^ 
France  and  Holland.  From  1686  to  1689  inclusive 
Salem  is  trading  to  Barbadoes,  London,  Fayal,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia  and  Antigua.  The  great  majority 
of  her  vessels  are  ketches  from  twenty  to  forty  tons 
and  carrying  from  four  to  six  men.  Only  one  ship 
appears  among  them,  and  her  tonnage  is  but  one 
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hundred  and  thirty  tons.  In  1698-99  registers  are 
tiiken  out  for  two  ships  of  eighty  and  two  hundred 
tons,  a  barque,  three  t^loops  and  twenty  ketches.  The 
ketch  of  those  days  was  two-masted,  with  square  sails 
on  the  fore-niasl  and  a  fore-and-aft  sail  on  tlic  main- 
mast, which  was  shorter  than  the  fore-mast.  The 
schooner,  which  gradually  supplanted  the  ketch, 
first  appears  in  our  Salem  marine  about  1720.  Felt 
says  that  "  Andrew  Eobinsou,  of  Gloucester,  origi- 
nated the  name  of  schooner  in  1709."'  John  John- 
son, of  Salem,  in  1693,  "having  for  nigh  three  years 
followed  the  trade  of  boating  goods"  to  and  from 
Boston,  "  sometimes  twice  a  weeke,"  complains  to 
Governor  William  Phipps  of  the  cost  of  entering  and 
clearing. 

In  1700  the  foreign  trade  of  S'alera  is  thus  described 
by  Higginson :  "Dry,  merchantable  codfish  for  the 
markets  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Straits,  refuse  fish, 
lumber,  horses  and  provisions  for  the  "West  Indies. 
Eeturns  made  directly  to  England  are  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, cotton,  wool,  logwood  and  Brasiletto-wood,  for 
which  we  depend  on  the  "West  Indies.  Our  own  pro- 
duce, a  considerable  quantity  of  whale  and  fish-oil, 
whalebone,  furs,  deer,  elk  and  bear-skins  are  annually 
sent  to  England.  "We  have  much  shipping  here,  and 
freight-s  are  low." 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Holyoke,  writing  of  the  commerce 
of  Salem  in  1749,  says  :  "  The  commerce  of  this  town 
was  chiefly  with  Spain  and  Portugal  and  the  West 
Indies,  specially  with  St.  Eustatia.  The  cod  fishery 
was  carried  on  with  success  and  advantage.  The 
schooners  were  employed  on  the  fishing  banks  in  the 
summer,  and  in  the  autumn  were  laden  with  fish, 
rum,  molas-ses  and  the  produce  of  the  country  and 
sent  to  "^'^irginia  and  Marj'land,  and  there  spent  the 
winter  retailing  their  cargoes,  and  in  return  brought 
corn  and  wheat  and  tobacco.  This  ^'irgiI)ian  voyage 
was  seldom  very  profitable,  but,  as  it  served  to  keep 
the  crews  together,  it  wjis  continued  till  more  advan- 
tageous employment  ofiered." 

Comparatively  little  mention  is  made  in  this  chap- 
ter of  the  commerce  of  Salem  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tii)n.  The  colonial  trade  was  narrow  and  limited, 
and  was  restricted  by  the  short-sighted  policy  of  tiie 
home  government.  Trade  was  carried  on  with  the 
West  Indies,  with  the  mother-country  and  with  some 
other  of  the  European  ports,  hut  the /amous  record 
of  Salem  a.s  a  commercial  port  begins  with  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionarj-  War. 

Colonel  Higginson,  in  his  recent  article  on  "  Old 
Salem  Sca-Caj^tains,"  says  "  there  is  nothing  more 
brilliant  in  American  history  than  the  brief  career  of 
maritime  adventure  which  made  the  name  of 'Salem 
synonymous  with  that  of  America  in  many  a  distant 
I>ort.  The  period  bridged  the  interval  between  two 
wars ;  the  American  Revolution  laid  it*  foundation; 
the  later  war  with  England  saw  its  la,st  trophies." 

It  ia  to  this  period  that  this  chapter  is  largely  de.- 
votfcd,  and  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  writer  to 


present  as  complete  an  account  of  Salem's  commer- 
cial triumphs  as  can  be  gathered,  the  records  of  the 
custom-house  and  the  files  of  contemporaneous  news- 
pa]>ers  being  gleaned  for  material  iVu-  the  work.  The 
log-books  in  the  custody  of  the  Essex  Institute  have 
also  been  carefully  examined.  Those  form  a  curi- 
ously interesting  collection  suggestive  of  life  on 
ship-board,  and  of  the  old  ship  masters  who  made  the 
entries  in  them  from  day  to  day.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a  large  proportion  are  devoted  wholly  to  the  direc- 
tion and  force  of  the  wind,  to  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude and  the  details  of  the  ship's  course.  But  now 
and  then,  especially  among  those  belonging  to  the 
East  India  IMarine  Society,  most  interesting  accounts 
are  given  of  the  customs  and  numners  of  foreign  na- 
tions. 

In  one  of  the  oldest  of  them  we  find  this  entry, 
made  in  the  Indian  Ocean  :  "  A  wave  just  broke  over 
the  ship  and  came  in  at  the  cabin  window,  making  a 
blot  on  the  log;"  and  there  is  the  blurred  writing, 
just  as  the  salt  water  left  it  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  a 
trifling  incident,  but  how  real  it  makes  the  voyage  to 
usl  As  we  turn  the  pages,  yellow  with  age  and 
musty  even  now  with  the  smell  of  the  ship,  we  seem 
almost  to  be  sailing  the  distant  ocean  and  feel  the 
force  of  the  wave  as  it  daslies  against  the  vessel  and 
throws  its  spray  through  the  cabin  window. 

In  the  following  pages  it  has  been  found  most  con- 
venient to  trace  the  course  of  trade  with  different 
countries  separately,  although  it  must  be  understood 
that  many  vessels  visited  several  of  the  ports  named 
in  the  course  of  a  single  voyage, — one,  for  instance, 
starting  from  Salem  stopping  at  Manilla,  and  thence 
on  to  Canton,  returning  direct  to  Salem. 

The  Canton  Tkade.— lOlias  Hasket  Derby  led 
the  way  to  India  and  China,  and  opened  for  Salem 
that  extensive  foreign  commerce  which  will  always 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  her  history.  His  enter- 
prise and  vigor  was  somctliing  rarely  paralleled.  Not 
content  to  follow  in  the  footstejis  of  his  predecessors,  he 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  fiir- 
distant  Indies,  and  determined  to  measure  his  strength 
with  the  incorjioratcd  companies  of  England  and 
France  and  Holland,  which  then  entirely  monopo- 
lized the  commerce  of  the  East.  He  boldly  entered 
into  competition  with  that  great  and  powerful  mo- 
nopoly, the  East  India  Company,  which  Queen  Eliza- 
beth incorporated  on  the  last  day  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  company  whose  Governor,  Josiah  Child 
(formerly  an  apjirentice,  sweeping  one  of  the  count- 
ing-rooms of  Eondon),  became  the  possessor  of  bound- 
less wealth,  the  companion  of  nobles,  and  one  from 
whom  King  Charles  II.  graciously  accejited  a  gift  of 
ten  thousand  guineas, — a  monopoly  which  held  in  its 
powerful  grasp  the  whole  trade  of  England,  with  the 
distant  East,  issuing  its  edicts  from  the  India  House 
on  Leadenhall  Street  to  its  subjects  in  India,  com- 
manding them  to  disregard  the  votes  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  which,  as  late  as  the  year  1800,  when 
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the  ship  "  Active,"  of  Salem,  George  Nichols,  mus- 
ter, arrived  at  Liverpool,  from  Salem,  with  a  cargo  of 
Surat  cotton,  compelled  her  to  carry  it  to  London  and 
dispose  of  it  from  the  warehouses  of  the  Company  in 
that  city. 

Mr.  Derby,  on  the  2Stli  of  Xuvember,  1785,  cleared 
the  ship  "  Grand  Turk,"  Ebenezer  West,  master, 
for  the  Isle  of  France,  with  the  purpose  to  visit 
Canton.  This  vessel  went  to  the  Isle  of  France  and 
China,  and  returned  to  Salem  in  June,  1787,  with  a 
car^o  of  teas,  silks  and  nankeens,  making  the  first 
voyage  from  Xew  England  to  the  Isle  of  France,  In- 
dia and  China. 

In  the  year  1790  there  were  three  arrivals  from 
Canton.  The  brig  "  "William  and  Henry,"  Benjamin 
Hodges,  master,  one  hundred  and  fity  tons,  was  en- 
tered, in  May,  to  Gray  &  Orne.  Cai)tain  Hodges  was 
a  good  type  of  the  master  mariner  of  that  [period.  He 
was  born  in  Salem,  April  2i3,  1754.  When  the  East 
India  Marine  Society  was  formed,  he  was  chosen  its 
president.  He  brought  to  Salem  the  first  full  cargo 
of  tea  direct  from  Canton.  He  died  Aprtl  13,  180C. 
Captain  Hodges  makes  the  following  quaint  entry  in 
his  log-book,  under  date  of  Friday,  Dec.  25, 1789,  when 
leaving  China  for  home:  "  Discharged  the  pilot  after 
much  altercation,  having  promised  him  fifty-six  dol- 
lars, which  I  only  intended  as  a  convenieiicy,  as 
forty  dollars  is  the  established  customary  price,  which 
sum  was  all  I  intended  and  all  I  did  pay  him.  How- 
ever unjust  it  may  appear  to  promise  with  an  inten- 
tion not  to  perform,  yet  it  is  necessary  in  dealing  with 
such  rascals  as  the  Chinese,  who  are  ever  ready  to 
take  undue  advantage,  and,  :u3  the  vulgar  say,  'Two 
cheats  is  an  even  bargain,'  and  the  only  method  to 
keep  pace  with  such  faithless  villains."  Evidently 
Captiiin  Hodges  was  not  impressed  with  the  honesty 
of  the  average  Chinaman. 

Captain  Hodges  also  gives  a  list  of  the  American 
vessels  then  lying  at  Canton,  fourteen  in  all,  of  which 
five  hailed  from  .Salem,  four  from  Xew  York,  three 
from  Philadelphia  and  two  from  Boston;  and  of 
the  twi)  B-)st(Mi  tihips,  one,  the  "  ^lassachusetts,"  of 
one  liuiidred  and  ninety  tons,  had  a  Salem  man, 
Benjamin  Carpenter,  for  captain.  Captain  Carjjen- 
ter,  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any 
voyages  from  Salem,  w;us  intimately  connected  with 
our  marine  societies.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Ea.st  India  Marine  Society  and  an  early  member  of 
the  Salem  Marine  Society,  which  last-named  society  has 
in  its  possession  a  log-book  of  a  voyage  made  by  him 
in  the  ship  "  Hercules,"  of  Boston,  from  that  place  to 
the  East  Indies,  in  1792.  His  crew,  consisted  of 
thirty-nine  men,  thirteen  of  them  from  Salem.  All 
but  two  or  three  of  the  crew  were  between  nineteen 
and  twenty-four  years  of  age,  Captain  Carpenter  put- 
ting down  his  own  age  at  forty.  This  log-book  is 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  the  penmanship  and 
the  skill  di.splayed  in  making  pen-and-ink  sketches  of 
i.sland.s,  rocks  and  other  objects  of  interest  to  mariners. 


The  ship  "  Astrea,"  James  Magec,  master,  and 
Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  supercargo,  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  tons,  arrived  in  June  to  Elias  H. 
Derby,  with  a  cargo  of  tea,  paying  ?27,109.18  as 
duties;  and  the  ship  "Light  Horse,"  Ichabod  Nich- 
ols, master,  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  tons,  in  June, 
to  Elias  II.  Derby,  with  a  cargo  of  tea,  paying 
§16,312.98  as  duties.  There  is  no  year  when  the 
direct  arrivals  from  Canton  numbered  more  than 
three.  The  "  Astrea  "  was  one  of  Mr.  Derby's  favor- 
ite ships.  She  was  distinguished  lor  speed,  having  in 
one  voyage  to  the  Baltic,  made  the  run  in  eleven 
days  from  Salem  to  the  coast  of  Ii-eland,  Preparing 
for  a  voyage  to  Canton  was  in  those  days  a  serious 
undertaking.  The  "Astrea  "  was  sent  up  the  Baltic 
for  iron,  a  schooner  was  sent  to  Madeira  for  wine, 
and  specie  was  collected  from  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore.  In  February,  1789,  the  "  Astrea" 
was  dispatt'hed  for  Canton  with  an  assorted  cargo, 
consisting  of  iron,  wine,  butter,  candles,  ginseng,  beef 
and  flour.  The  cargo  of  the  "  Astrea  "  was  entrusted 
to  the  joint  care  of  Captain  James  Magee  and  Thomas 
Handasyd  Perkins.  This  last-named  gentleman  was 
afterwnrils  fur  many  years  a  leadiiig  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton, and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bt)ston 
Athena'um. 

As  showing  how  completely  the  merchant  was 
obliged  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of  the  oflicers  of  his 
ship  a  few  extracts  fi(]m  the  letter  of  instruction 
given  by  Mr.  DeJ'by  to  the  ollieers  of  the  "Astrea" 
may  be  interesting.    He  writes  as  follows: 

".Salkm,  Fcbrimiy,  1780. 
"('apt.  Jamks  5I\r;i:r,  Ju.,  M)'.  Thomas  II.  Pkrkins  ■ 

Oenh^ — Tiie  ship  'Antrea'  IjL'iri;^  ready  fur  3c'a.  I  '\o  aJvHo  and  order 
you  to  come  t'j  sail  aiiil  iiiako  tliu  Iteyt  of  your  way  to  l^ata\'ia,  and  on 
your  arrival  tlieru  you  will  disjiorfo  of  kucIi  a  part  of  tlie  cargo  ay  you 
tliihk  may  be  most  for  my  iotorc-at.  If  you  find  tlio  jirico  of  sotrar  lo  Ijo 
low,  you  will  tliiMi  taUo  intfj  tlie  -^liip  as  uiiicli  of  tlio  best  wliitc  kind  as 
will  lloor  licr,  and  fifty  thousand  weight  of  cofTuo,  if  it  is  as  low  as  we 
luivo  hoard,  and  fifteen  thousand  of  Baltijetrc,  if  very  low;  some  nut- 
megs and  fifty  tliousaud  ^veight  of  pei)per  ;  this,  you  will  stow  in  the 
fore  peak,  for  fear  of  its  injuring  the  teai.  At  liatiivia  you  must,  if 
Ixjssible,  gut  as  much  freiglit  for  Cantou  as  will  pay  half  or  more  of  your 
chargi's, — that  is,  if  it  will  nut  detain  you  too  long— as  by  this  addition 
of  fi-eigbt  it  will  exceedingly  help  the  voyage.  If  Messrs.  Blancliard  k 
\V'ebb  are  at  Ilatavia  in  the  IJrigantino  'Three  Sistei-s,'  and  if  they 
have  not  stock  sullicient  to  luatl  witli  colTee  and  sugar,  and  if  it  is  bjw, 
and  you  thinic  it  for  my  advantage,  then  I  would  have  you  ship  me 
some  coffee  or  sugar  and  a  few  nutmegs  to  complete  his  loading.  If  his 
brigantine  can  be  .sold  for  a  lai'ge  ]irice,  and  sugar  and  colTi-o  are  too 
dear  to  make  any  large  freight — in  that  case  it  possibly  may  be  for  my 
interest  to  have  her  sold,  and  for  them  to  take  passage  with  you  to  Can- 
ton, but  this  must  not  be  done  unless  you,  I>r.  Blanchard  and  Cajit. 
Webli  shall  think  it  greatly  for  my  interest.  It  is  my  order  that  in  case 
of  your  sickness,  you  write  a  clause  at  the  foot  of  these  orders,  putting 
the  command  of  the  ship  into  the  person's  hands  that  you  think  the 
most  equal  for  it,  not  liaving  any  regard  to  the  station  he  at  present  haa 
in  the  ship.  Among  the  silks,  you  will  get  lue  one  or  two  pieces  of  the 
wide  nankeen  satin,  and  others  you  will  get  sis  directed.  Get  me  two 
pots  of  twenty  pounds  each  of  ginger,  that  is  well  put  up;  and  lay  out 
for  my  account  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  sterling  incuriosities.  There 
will  be  breakage-room  in  the  bilge  of  the  ship,  that  nothing  dry  cau  go 
in  ;  therf-'foro,  in  the  cio[)  of  the  bilge,  you  will  put  some  boxes  of 
China,  such  as  are  suitable  for  such  places,  and  filled  with  cups  and 
saucers,  some  bowls,  and  anything  of  the  kind  that  may  answer.  Al- 
though 1  have  been  a  little  particular  in  these  orders,  I  do  not  mean 
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tliem  as  positive  ;  and  you  have  leave  to  break  tliem  in  any  part  where 
Tou  by  calculation  think  it  for  my  interest, 

"  Wnir  friend  ami  employer, 

"  F.i.ns  IIaskkt  Derby." 

The  "Astrea"  did  not  make  so  successful  a  voyage 
as  was  anticipated.  American  ships  were  beginning 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  "Grand  Turk,"  and  between 
the  fall  of  1788  and  1791,  n<>  less  than  fifteen  Ameri- 
can vessels  arrived  in  Canton.  !Mr.  rerkins  was 
obliged  to  seil  the  large  invoice  of  ginseng  at  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  le.ss  than  the  prime  cost.  Four 
ships  of  Mr.  Derby,  the  '"Astrea,''  "Light  Horse," 
''Atlantic"  and  "Three  Sisters,"  were  lying  at  Can- 
ton in  the  summer  of  1789.  Two  of  these  ships  were 
sold',  and  the  proceeds  of  all  their  cargoes  was  shipped 
in  the  "Astrea"  and  "Light  Horse."  both  of  which 
vessels  arrived  safely  in  Salem,  in  June,  1790,  with 
728,871  pounds  of  tea  for  Mr.  Derby.  The  entire 
importation  into  the  L^nited  States  during  this  year 
was  2,601,852  pounds.  This  unprecedented  importa- 
tion was  disheartening  to  the  China  merchants,  as  it 
was  largely  in  excess  of  the  consumption  which  at 
that  time  was  less  than  a  million  pounds.  An«unex- 
pected  duty  had  also  been  imposed  on  teas  which 
bore  heavily  upon  the  importers. 

AVe  therefore  find  no  further  arrival  from  Canton  till 
17!'8,  when  the  ship  "  Perseverance,"  Richard  Wheat- 
land, master,  enters  in  April  with  a  cargo  of  tea  and 
sugar  to  Simon  Forrester,  ])aying  in  duties  824,5(12.10. 
Captain  Wheatland  was  largely  endowed  with  the 
bravery,  vigor  and  enterprise  which  were  so  essential 
to  a  successl'ul  ship-master  in  the  times  when  it  was 
sometimes  necessary  to  fight  a  passage  to  the  destined 
harbor.  He  was  born  in  Wareham,  England,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1762,  and  began  his  seafaring  life  in  the  city  of 
London.  He  served  on  a  British  man-of-war  for  three 
years,  holding  .some  small  office  on  board  the  ship. 
After  the  peace  of  178:^,  Captain  Wheatland,  being  in 
the  West  Indies,  became  acquainted  with  Captain 
William  Silver,  of  Salem,  and  at  his  solicitation  came 
to  Salem,  where  he  afterwards  resided.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  his  friend,  Captain  Silver.  She  died 
Bhortly  alter  her  marriiige,  and  he  siili.MM]Meiitly  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Sto[>luii  tloodliiic.  He  was  the 
father  of  ^^eorge  AV'lieatlaml,  now  the  senior  member 
of  the  Essex  bar,  and  of  Dr.  Henry  Wheatland,  the 
president  of  the  Essex  Institute.  As  illustrating  the 
dangers  to  which  commerce  was  exposed  at  this  time 
a.s  well  as  the  bravery  of  Captain  Wheatland  and  his 
crew  the  following  letter  is  given,  together  with  the 
heading  which  precedes  it  in  a  local  paficr,  and  which 
shows  tlie  bitterness  with  which  the  French  nation 
wa.s  then  regarded  by  the  press  and  peojile, — 

"  A  sea  fight  gallantly  and  victoriously  ni(iiiit.iined  hy  the  tihip  '  Per- 
";v';ranc«,'  Captain  Itii.dmrd  Wheatland,  of  this  port,  against  one  of  the 
tuexKli  of  war  of  the  '  Terrible  Republic'  The  French  rascals,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  war  and  of  honor,  fonght  under  false  colors,  whilst 
the  '  >jigle,'  true  to  hig  charge,  spread  his  wings  on  the  .Vnierican  Hag," 

The  following  ia  Captain  Wheatland's  letter  to  his 
owners : 


"  Ship  '  Peiisevlu.ince,'  Or.n  Strajts  of  B.\h.im.v,  .laiuiary  1,  17'J0. 
"  GENTi.Ejir.x  : 

*'  Conceiving  wo  may  po^^sibly  meet  an  opjjortuiiify  of  forwarding  tills 
immediately  ou  onr  arrival  at  Havana,  or  perhaps  l)efore,  induces  me  to 
give  an  acco\int  of  our  voyage  thus  far. 

"Until  December  20  met  with  noMiiiig  vci-y  material,  e.\ci'i)t  heavy, 
disagreeable  weather  ofl' the  coa>t,  and,  liaving  the  wind  so  far  to  the 
westward  as  to  preclude  the  possiliility  of  making  our  passage  round  tlio 
bank,  wore  compelled,  contrary  to  our  wishes,  to  go  through  the  Old 
Straits  i)f  llahama.  On  the  afternoon  of  the '27th  wen^  boarded  by  the 
British  frigate  '  Komilla,' Captain  Holies,  our  jiapei-s  e.xanuned  and 
treated  with  great  puliteues,*.  They  purchased,  at  our  own  prices,  a 
number  of  articles  from  the  cargo  and  of  the  people.  Three  days  before, 
tliey  had  captured  a  French  privateer  sloop  of  ten  guns  and  si.Kty  men, 
and  retook  an  American  brig,  her  prize.  After  two  hours'  detention  wo 
were  permitted  to  proceed,  wliich  we  did  without  meeting  any  interrup- 
tion till  Monday,  December  31.  For  particulars  of  that  day  we  give  an 
extract  from  a  journal  kept  on  board. 

"  December  31,  Key  Iloniain  in  sight,  bearing  south,  distance  four  or 
five  leagues.  A  schooner  has  been  in  chase  of  us  since  eight  o'clock, 
and  has  every  appearance  of  a  privateer.  At  one  o'clock  v.  finding 
the  schooner  come  up  with  us  very  fast,  took  in  steering-sails,  fore  and 
aft  and  royals  ;  at  half  past  one  about  ship  and  stood  for  her  ;  she  imme- 
diately tacked  and  made  sail  from  us  ;  we  fired  a  gun  to  leeward,  and 
hoisted  the  American  ensign  to  our  mizzen-]ieal;  ;  slie  hoisted  a 
Spanish  ,tack  at  main  toji-mast  head,  and  continued  to  run  from 
us.  Finding  she  outsailed  us  gicatly,  and  wishing  to  got  through  the 
narrows,  in  the  Old  Straits,  at  two  o'clock  r.  m.,  we  again  about  ship, 
and  kept  on  our  course.  The  schooner  in\moduitely  wore,  fired  a  gun  to 
leeward  and  kei)t  after,  under  a  great  press  of  sail.  At  half  past  two  slio 
again  fired  a  gun  to  leeward,  but,  jiei-ceiving  ourselves  in  the  narrows, 
above-mentioned,  we  kept  on,  to  get  through  them,  if  possible,  before  she 
camo  up  with  us,  which  we  offected.  At  three  o'clock,  finding  ourselves 
fairly  clear  of  Sugar  Key  and  Key  Laboas,  wo  took  in  steering-sails, 
wore  ship,  hauled  uji  our  courses,  piped  all  liamls  to  quarters  and  jire- 
pared  for  action.  The  schooner  immediately  took  in  sail,  struck  the 
Spanish  jack,  hoisted  an  Knglish  Union  Hag  and  prissed  under  our  lee  at 
considerable  distance.  We  wore  .ship,  slie  did  the  same,  and  jiiissed  each 
otiier  witliin  half  musket,  A  fellow  hailed  us  in  broken  Eiiglisli,  and 
ordered  the  boBt  hoisted  out  and  tlie  captain  to  come  on  hoard  with  his 
p.-tjiers,  which  lie  refused  ;  he  again  ordered  our  boat  out,  and  enforced 
his  orders  with  a  menace,  that  in  case  of  refusal  he  would  sink  us,  using 
at  the  same  time  tlie  vile.st  and  most  infamous  language  it,  is  possible  to 
conceive  of. 

"  liy  this  time  ho  had  fallen  considerably  astern  t'f  us;  he  wore  and 
came  up  on  our  starboard  quarter,  giving  us  a  broadside  as  he  parsed  our 
stern,  but  fired  so  excessively  wild  that  ho  did  us  very  little  injury,  w  hile 
our  stern-chasers  gave  him  a  noble  dose  of  round-shot  and  langrago.  We 
hauled  the  shijj  to  wind,  and,  as  he  passed  us,  poured  u  whole  broadside 
into  him  with  great  success.  Sailing  faster  than  wo,  he  ranged  consider- 
ably ahead,  lack(!d,  and  again  pa.^si^d,  giving  us  a  broadside  and  a  furi- 
ous discharge  of  musketry,  which  they  kept  up  incessantly  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  engagement.  Hismu.'-ket  halls  reached  us  in  every 
direction,  but  his  large  shot  either  fell  short  or  went  i  cuisiderably  over 
us,  while  our  guns,  loaded  with  round  shot  and  square  bars  of  iron,  si,>c 
inches  long,  were  plied  so  briskly  and  directed  with  so  good  judgment, 
that  before  he  got  out  of  reach  we  liad  cut  his  mainsail  and  fore  topsail 
all  to  rugs  and  cleared  his  decks  so  ell'ectually  that  wdien  ho  bore  away 
from  us  thero  were  scarcely  ten  men  to  be  seen. 

'•  He  then  struck  his  English,  and  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  '  Terrible  Ko- 
public,'  and  made  off  with  all  the  sail  she  could  carry,  much  disap- 
pointed, no  doubt,  at  not  being  able  to  give  us  a  fraternal  embrace.  The 
wind  being  light,  and  knowing  he  would  outsail  us,  added  to  a  solicitude 
to  complete  our  voyage,  jirevented  our  pursuing  )iim  ;  indeed  wo  had 
siiflicient  to  gratify  our  revenge  for  his  temerity,  for  thero  was  scarcely  a 
single  fire  from  our  guns  but  what  spread  entirely  over  liis  hull.  The 
action,  which  lasted  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  we  conceive  ended 
w<-M  ;  for,  exclusive  of  preserving  the  property  entrusted  to  our  care,  wo 
feel  a  confidence  we  have  rid  the  world  of  some  infamous  pests  of  so 
ciety.  We  wore  within  musket-shot  the  wliole  time  of  the  engagement 
and  were  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  but  very  trifling  injury;  not  a  per, 
son  on  board  met  the  slightest  harm.  Our  sails  were  a  little  torn,  and 
one  of  the  quarter-deck  guns  disinounteil. 

"  The  privateer  was  a  schooner  of  eighty  or  ninoly  tons,  copper  bottom 
and  fought  five  or  six  guns  on  a  side.  We  are  now  within  forty-eight 
hours' sail  of  Havana,  where  we  exjiect  to  arrive  in  safety  ;  Indeed  wo 
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kiTe  no  fear  of  any  privateer's  preventing  us,  unless  greatly  superior  in 
forre.   Tlie  four  quarter-deck  guns  ivill  require  new  carringes,  and  one 
of  them  was  entirely  liisniountetl. 
"  Vi'e  remain  with  esteem, 

"Gentlemen, 
"  Vonr  liuniMe  servant, 

"  KlClIAUn  ^VIIEATT.A^•P." 

There  is  appended  to  this  letter,  in  tlie  newspaper, 
the  following  comment : 

"The  gallantry  of  young  5Ir.  IngersoU,  on  board  the  *  Perseverance,* 
we  ars  well  assureil,  contributed  gn-atly  to  second  the  determined 
bravery  of  Captain  Wbejxtland  in  delendiiig  the  sbii>.  Indeed  the  whole 
fhip's  company  deserve  well  of  tlieir  owners  and  of  their  country." 

Captain  Wheatland,  after  retiring  from  the  sea,  was 
engaged  in  commerce.  He  died  in  Salem  in  March, 
ISSO. 

The  ship  "Elizabeth,"  Daniel  Sage,  master. arrived 
from  Canton  in  June,  1799,  consigned  to  William 
Gray,  and  the  ship  "Pallas,"  William  Ward,  master, 
to  .Samuel  Gray,  William  Gray  and  Joseph  Peabody, 
with  a  cargo  of  tea  and  sugar,  paying  a  duty  of  irfiG, 
P27.G5,  arrived  in  July,  ISOO.  In  May,  1S02,  the  .ship 
"Minerva,"  M.  Folger,  master,  belonging  to,  ClilFord 
Crowninshield  and  Nathaniel  West,  entered  from 
Canton  and  was  the  first  Salem  vessel  to  circumnavi- 
gate the  globe.  She  sailed  around  Cape  Horn,  stop- 
ped one  degree  south  of  Cliiloc,  went  to  the  Island  of 
Mas-a-Fuera,  where  she  tnok  seals,  wintered  south  of 
Lima  and  proceeded  to  China.  She  came  home 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  ship  "  Concord,"  Obed  Wyer,  master,  entered 
from  Canton  in  July,  1802,  with  a  cargo  of  tea  to 
Gideon  Tucker  and  Pickering  Dodge,  jiaying  a  duty 
of  i?20,477.5.j ;  and  in  April,  ISO'i,  the  shij)  "Union," 
George  Hodge.s,  master,  to  Ichabod  Nichols  and  thirty- 
nine  others,  entered  with  a  cargo  of  tea,  paying  a  duty 
of  $4?.,19f'.79.  The. -hip  "Friendship,"  William  Story, 
master,  arrived  from  Canton,  Sumatra  and  the  Isle  of 
France,  in  Augu.st,  1804,  to  Jerathmael  Pierce,  with 
tea,  coffee  and  pepper,  paying  a  duty  of  -$31,014.19. 
The  ship  "Eliza,"  William  Picliardson,  master,  ar- 
rived in  May,  1807,  to  Pierce  and  Wait,  and  the  ship 
"  llerciiU-s,"  Jami-.s  Fairfield,  iii;isti  r,  with  a  caigo 
ofteaand  cassia,  payinga  duty  of  $45,57'). '.'S,  in  March, 
1808,  to  Nathaniel  West.  In  April,  1«10,  the  brig 
"  Pilgrim,"  Charles  Pearson,  master,  arrived  to  Rich- 
ard Gardner,  and  the  ship  "Hunter,"  Philip  P.  Pinal 
master,  with  a  cargo  of  tea,  sugar,  candy  and  cassia, 
to  Jerathmael  Pierce,  in  May,  1810. 

The  brig  "  Active,"  William  P.  Richardson,  master, 
arrived  with  a  cargo  of  tea  and  cassia,  consigned  to 
James  Cook,  and  paying  duties  to  the  amount  of 
about  thirty-two  thou.sand  dollars.  The  "Active" 
left  Salem  June  1,  1810,  and  went  to  the  Feejee  Is- 
lands, where  she  remained  till  July  20,  1811.  She 
arrived  in  Salem,  March  27,  1812,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  dtiys  from  Canton. 

The  brig  "  Canton,"  Daniel  Bray,  Jr.,  master,  ar- 
rived in  May,  1817,  from  Canton  and  Marseilles,  to 
Joseph  Peabody  and  Gideon  Tucker,  having  jier- 


formed  the  voyage  to  Canton  and  Europe  in  eleven 
months  and  twenty-five  days.  The  ship  "China," 
Benjamin  Shreve,  master,  cleared  for  Canton,  May  24, 
1817,  and  arrived  in  Salem  March  30, 1818,  with  a  car- 
go of  tea,  nankeens  and  silks  to  Joseph  Peabody  and 
others,  and  paying  a  duty  of  $15,348.5(3.  In  January, 
1819,  the  ship  "  Hercules,"  James  King,  Jr.,  master, 
arrived  with  a  cargo  of  tea  and  sugar,  paying  a  duty 
of  $.51,705.49  and  consigned  to  Nathaniel  West,  Jr. 
and  others.  The  ship  "  Osprey,"  Stephen  Brown, 
inastei', arrived  Irom  Canton,  ria  Boston,  in  July,  1819, 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  days  from  Canton,  to 
William  P.  Richardson,  an<l  the  ship  "Midas,"  Tim- 
othy Endicott,  master,  entered  from  Canton,  via  Bos- 
ton, to  Pickering  Dodge,  with  a  cargo  of  tea,  cloves 
and  sugar,  in  September,  1819,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  days  from  Canton.  In  February,  1820,  the  ship 
"Friendship,"  Thomas  Meeke,  master,  eniered  from 
Canton  to  Pickering  Dodge  and  others,  with  a  cargo 
paying  a  duty  of  $21,077,44. 

The  brig  "  Leander,"  owned  by  Joseph  Peabody, 
made  three  voyages  direct  from  Canton,  entering  in 
March,  1825,  in  April,  1820  and  in  July,  1829.  Charles 
Roundy  was  master  on  the  first  two  voyages  and  N. 
Smith  on  the  last ;  the  cargoes  paying  duties  of  $80, 
847.47,  $92,392.94  and  $84,043.82  respectively.  The 
ship  "  China,"  H.  Putnam,  master,  entered  i'rotn  Can- 
ton in  April,  1825,  to  Joseph  Peabody  and  others,  pay- 
ing a  duty  of  $22,987.32. 

The  ship  "  Sumati-a,"  fiwned  by  .Josciih  Peabody, 
made  six  voyages  direct  I'roiu  Canton,  entering  in 
April,  1829,  in  April,  1830,  in  October,  1831,  in 
June,  1834,  in  December,  1830,  and  in  October) 
1841.  Charles  Roundy  was  master  on  the  tirst  four 
voyages,  and  Peter  Silver  on  the  last  two.  When  re- 
turning on  tlie  last  voyage,  Captain  Silver  speaks  the 
ship  "Echo,"  dismasted,  with  one  hundred  and  forty 
passengers  bound  for  New  York.  He  could  not  Ijoard 
the  distressed  vessel  at  once,  because  of  the  stf>rm 
then  ])revailiiig,  but  lay  by  until  he  was  aide  to  send 
his  boat  and  sujiply  liei'  with  sails  and  ]irovisions.  He 
t()t)k  on  board  his  own  vessel  tweiity-l'onr  of  the  pas- 
sengers, including  several  sick  ladies,  and  landed  them 
at  Holmes  lloll.  b'or  the  kind  and  timely  assistance 
rendered,  Captain  Silver  was  presented  by  the  jiassen- 
gers  with  a  silver  pitcher,  and  each  of  his  mates  with 
a  silver  cu p. 

The  ship  "  Ecli])se,"  William  Johnson,  mastr-r,  en- 
tered from  Canton  in  August,  1832,  consigned  to 
Joseph  Peab(jdy.  The  above-named  comprise  all  the 
vessels  that  entered  at  theSalcm  Custom-h(Hise,  direct 
from  Canton,  bringing  a  full  cargo  of  Canton  goods. 
There  were  many  other  Salem  vessels  that  went  there 
in  the  course  of  their  voyages,  or  that  cleared  from 
Salem  for  Canton  and  returned  to  other  ports.  The 
ship  "St.  Paul,"  Chas.  H.  Allen,  master,  and  owned 
by  Stephen  C.  Philliiis,  went  to  China  from  Manilhi 
and  on  her  return  to  Salem  in  March,  1845,  brought 
[(art  of  a  cargo  of  tea  and  other  merchaiulise  from 
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China.  All  the  direct  trade  from  Canton  to  Salem 
after  1825  was  carried  on  by  Joseph  Peabody. 

Among  the  vessels  that  cleared  for  Canton  was  the 
ship  "Brutus,"  Richard  Crowninshield,  master^ 
March  7, 179S.  The  ship  "  Gov.  Endicott,"  Benjamin 
Shreve,  master,  cleared  for  Canton  May  5,  1S19,  and 
experienced  a  tremendous  gale  on  July  31st,  during 
which  the  whole  watch,  consisting  of  the  second-mate 
and  seven  men  were  washed  overboard  and  lost,  and 
her  nii/.zen-mast  and  rudder  were  carried  away.  Slie 
arrived  at  St.  Salvador  in  a  crippled  condition  on  the 
2Gtli  of  September. 

From  a  journal  kept  by  Mr.  Samuel  Goodhue  on 
board  the  ship  "Sumatra,"  Charles  Eoundy,  master, 
on  a  voyage  to  Manilla  and  Canton,  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  made  as  giving  some  general  account  of  tbe 
incidents  of  such  voyages. 

"  irutiday,  Man  24,  1829. — At  three  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  got  iindor 
war  froiu  Derby  wbarf,  nnd  in  fifteen  minutes  dropped  anchor  iu  tlie 
harbor.  At  seven  o'clock  the  passengers  came  on  boiird  and  we  got 
under  way  arid  slfKjd  to  gea.  For  iJussciigers  we  have  Sir.  Low  and 
wife.  Mrs.  Harriet  Low  and  servant  and  3Ir.  Amniidon.  The  ehiji's 
company  consists  of  the  captain,  his  two  mutes,  Mr.  Johnson* and  Mr. 
Sbcphurd,  eleven  hands  before  the  unist,  cook  and  steward,  making 
twenty-one  persons  in  all  on  board.  At  eight  o'clock  we  discharged  our 
pilot,  and  at  ten  o'clock  we  got  our  breakfast.  The  wind  was  fair  and 
blowing  a  good  breeze,  fast  taking  us  from  our  native  laud. 

'^IVedueschty,  June  3tl. — Very  pleasant  and  deliglitful  weather.  Wo 
have  been  employed  for  several  days  in  cleaning  our  guns,  suicill  arms, 
boarding  pikes,  eU:.,  and  in  making  wads  and  other  warlike  prepara- 
tions, as  we  shall  soon  be  in  the  war  of  pirates. 

Sutvi'jy,  June  This  is  the  fourth  Sunday  at  sea,  and  we  are 

now  drawing  near  the  equator. 

"  M'jifliiij,  Jam  22J. — Just  as  the  watch  waii  called  at  four  P.M.,  we 
dijscoTere'l  a  hanjue  just  on  our  weather  bow  about  eight  luiles  from  us. 
He  had  bis  royals  furled  top-gallant  sails  clewed  up,  courses  hauled  u]), 
B!id  main  top  sail  to  the  mast,  lie  seemed  to  be  laying  too  to  speak  to 
us.  On  our  nearer  approach,  he  beitjg  two  or  three  miles  on  our  weather 
bow,  saw  blm  to  he  a  small  craft  with  j)aiiite'i  ports,  and  instead  of  a 
kirijue  it  was  a  brig  with  a  jigger  mast  and  a  false  stern.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  umn  of-war  or  a  pirate  in  disguise.  The  wind  beginning  to 
head  us  off,  all  luin'ls  were  called  to  tack  ship  to  the  westward.  In  a  few 
uiinutca  a  heary  rain  s<iuall  came  up,  and  we  soon  lost  sight  of  our 
feUBpicioUs  neighbor. 

'*  Monday,  Juui  20th. — Thirty-seven  days  out.  .A.bout  one  p.m.  crossed 
the  Efinator  with  a  six-knot  breeze. 

"5a/ur(i.iy,  July  2o(/i- — This  forenoon  saw  two  ver>'  large  whales  very 
near  us.  T!iey  appeared  to  be  very  old  anil  hud  l>.irnai  les  on  their  heads. 
They  pa»fMl  \ery  nlohly  iin.ItT  our  stern  ui(h  rlu  ir  innuths  wide  open. 

W'tdnt^hty,  JiiUj 'Z'Mh, — lliol  strong  Vtreezes  during  the  dny.  The  dis- 
tance ran  was  two  hundred  and  one  niiles,  the  greatest  day's  work  since 
leaviog  j:ilem. 

"Snnday,  Auyuil  16(/i. — For  the  last  tweuty  days  ending  yesterday  we 
Bailed  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  eight  njiles,  averaging  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  niiles  a  day.  Caught  a  large  porpoise  weighing  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  It  was  very  fortunate  for  us  to  get 
Bouie  oil  a/i  our  stock  of  oil  has  been  out  four  or  five  days. 

'•  I('e(i)if«da>/,  Auijutl  2(>lh. — At  eleven  p.m.  we  siw  the  Island  of  Java, 
and  at  eight  A.M.  we  j^sed  Java  Jleiid  with  a  fine  eight-knot  biee/.e 
and  got  fairly  ineide  tlie  Straits  of  ."^umla.  Came  to  anchor  off  .\ngier, 
and  a  l.>utcli  l>oat  came  off  for  news  and  letters,  and  afterwards  came  otf 
again,  bringing  fowls,  vegetables  and  fruit.  They  informed  uj  that  the 
fship  *  Lotus,' Thomas  Jloriaty,  captain,  hujJ  gone  up  the  Straits  three 
days  before  bound  to  Caiit'jn. 

"  Tuttd/Uj,  Hf.ylemhtr  %lh. — About  two  p.m.  we  entered  the  Bay  of 
>Iaiiila  after  a  very  short  p-issage  of  one  hundred  and  six  days  from 
Salem.  As  we  went,  up  the  bay  the  ntin  at  intervals  poured  down  in 
torrenU,  giving  us  a  «(K«inien  of  Manila  v.eatlier,  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  At  dark  we  passed  the  point  of  Cavite,  and  at  seven  o'clock  came 
to  anchor  alwut  two  miles  below  Slauila.  We  found  the  ship  '  Jlan- 
darin,'  of  Saleio,  William  Osg^xid,  captain,  and  tlio  ship,  '  ICestitution,' 


Capt.  Kinsman,  and  a  New  York  brig  were  at  Cavite.  Tlivis,  of  the  five 
vessels  laying  in  a  single  port,  tliree  of  thoni  are  Salem  ships. 

"  Mondiuj,  Sephmbar  Wth.  —  Went  ashore  at  Hanila.  The  streets,  some 
of  thom  are  wide  with  tolerable  good  accommodations  for  foot  passengers. 
The  lower  stories  of  all  the  buildings  are  occupied  as  shops  or  stores. 
The  upper  stories  are  used  as  dwellings.  The  .slujps  for  tho  most  part 
are  kept  by  Chinese.  They  are  not  very  neat,  aud  are  generally  tilled 
with  a  great  variety  of  articles,  such  ad  hats,  dry  goods,  fancy  articles, 
etc.  Wo  passed  a  bridge  built  of  stone  over  a  canal.  There  were 
plenty  of  beggars  on  the  bridge  who  had  a  very  miserable  appearance. 
There  are  several  large  churches  in  the  suburbs.  One  very  large  one  of 
stone  we  went  into.  They  were  saying  nuiss  over  a  corpse.  After 
hurrying  over  a  parcel  of  Latin,  like  a  ship  in  a  squall,  and  throwing  a 
little  water  and  burning  some  incense,  tho  corp.so  was  carried  olT.  The 
inside  of  the  church  was  paved  with  tlag-stones,  and  was  filled  with 
Malays,  a  largo  propcu  tiou  being  snuill  boys,  who  appeared  to  bo  very 
devout.  I  do  not  think  the  city  is  very  strongly  fortified.  It  was  once 
fciken  by  the  English.  We  met  a  number  of  carriages  something  like  a 
barouche.  They  were  filled  with  ladies  who  all  have  a  kind  of  olive 
pale  complexion,  but  aie  otherwise  tolerably  handsome.  They  dress 
very  splendidly  and  generally  have  no  head  dress  excepting  a  handker- 
chief or  piece  of  muslin.  I  never  saw  any  of  them  walking,  I  suppose 
they  think  themselves  too  good  to  touch  theeartli.  Among  the  Malay 
women  there  is  but  very  little  beauty.  They  are  of  a  copper  color  and 
have  a  kind  of  hoi>piiig  gait,  something  resembling  a  cock  turkey.  Their 
dress  is  but  little  more  than  a  piece  of  cloth  tied  round  their  waist. 
They  wear  wooden  shoes  which  have  nothing  above  the  solo  excepting  a 
snuill  place  for  a  toe.  At  eight  o'clock  we  returned  to  the  ship.  If  I 
was  to  live  here  I  should  much  ratlier  be  on  iiuard  our  ship  than  on 
shore  among  a  parcel  of  Spaniards,  Malays,  pigs  anil  dogs. 

"  TiifsAii/,  S'-yfcmlcr  22ti —At  8,30  we  got  under  way  after  laying  in 
Manila  fifteen  days,  and  taking  in  four  thousand  piculsof  rice,  and  a 
light  breeze  took  us  slowly  out  of  sight  of  the  turrets  and  to\vers  of 
Manila. 

*'  Wi^dnnsdny ,  S'ptemb^'r  ^Oth. — We  are  sailing  along  among  tho  I.aili'one 
Islands.  There  are  jdenty  of  fishermen  about  us.  The  fishermen  are  a 
very  hardy  set  of  peoj'le.  Tlieir  whole  fortune  is  in  their  lioat  and  that 
is  their  solo  dependence.  They  carry  their  families  iii  their  buat  and 
sometimes  there  are  two  or  three  generations,  from  the  white-heailed  old 
man  to  the  young  babe.  Their  boats  are  kiqit  in  good  oni'-r  and 
generally  have  two  masts,  with  mat  sails.  They  mut-tly  full  two  or  tliieu 
in  company  with  nets,  and  come  to  anchor  in  tho  night  among  the 
islands.  They  are,  indeed,  a  very  independent  set  of  men.  It  is  but 
nine  months  since  we  were  going  along  these  islands  bound  home,  ^\'o 
have  made  two  passages,  laid  in  Salem  one  month,  been  to  JIanila,  and 
are  now  hero  again.  At  three  i'.jm.  we  came  to  anchor  in  I\lacao  rr>ails. 
At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  our  passengers  left  us,  atid  no  doubt 
were  glad  to  get  on  shore  after  being  so  long  on  shijiboard.  Several 
Chinese  junks  passed  us  bound  into  Jlaciio.  They  generally  have  two 
or  three  masts,  and  have  an  eye  painted  on  each  liov/.  They  have  large 
wooden  ancluu'S,  and  sail  very  clumsily. 

Saturdiiy,  October  'id. — Got  under  way  for  Lintiii,  and  in  the  afternoon 
we  passed  a  great  number  of  craft  of  all  lieseriptioiis,  mo.stly  fishing  boats. 
We  generally  saw  that  the  wile  had  the  helm  while  the  men  were  at 
work  on  till'  nets  or  laying  NlitI,  and  there  were  plenty  of  young  brats, 
blackguarding  every  one  that  p.issed,  for  that  I  beliovo  is  tlio  first 
thing  they  learn.  The  town  of  Liiitin  is  small  and  is  the  priin.-ipal  place 
for  smuggling  opium,  which  sells  here  for  eight  hundred  dollars  a  picul 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds. 

"  Tuesday,  October  About  eleven  o'clock  wo  passed  a  fort  which 

stands  at  the  entrance  of  Wham])oa  River.  There  was  a  mandarin  camo 
off  to  go  up  the  river  with  us,  and,  thiuigh  dressed  in  his  gaudy  robes 
and  arrayed  in  all  his  state,  his  first  business  after  coming  on  board  was 
to  beg  a  bottle  of  rum.  Soon  after  i)asHing  the  entrance  we  came  in 
sight  of  a  large  pagoda  which  stands  upon  high  laud  and  is  about  two 
hundred  feet  high. 

"MniuUiy,  OcLjber  IWi. — This  morning  five  of  ue  started  in  the  boat  to 
go  up  to  Canton.  We  passed  a  iluck  boat.  The  ducks  were  let  out  on 
the  shore  to  feed,  and  I  should  think  there  were  several  hundred  of 
thoni.  When  the  keepers  want  thom  they  sing  out,  and  the  last  one  in 
generally  gets  a  Hogging.  Some  distance  from  the  city  you  can  tell  you 
are  drawing  near  to  a  large  commercial  city,  by  the  clouds  of  smoke 
hanging  over  it,  and  the  forests  of  masts  in  tlie  river.  At  the  head  of 
^^'hamIJoa  River  stands  a  fort.  It  is  square  and  built  of  stone  and  lirick, 
and  has  about  thirty  sni.ali  pieces  of  cannon  in  it.  They  are  lashed  with 
rattan  to  blocks  of  wood.  We  soon  landed  at  Canton,  and  were  busy 
making  what  little  purchases  we  were  able  to  afford.    The  shop  keepers 
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tn  slways  ready  at  tbc  landing  place  to  load  you  to  their  shops,  recom- 
BKnJing  tlieir  <roods  above  all  others.  Their  shops,  especially  those  in 
i"hlna  and  Xew  Streets,  are  very  clean,  and  tlieir  goods  make  a  hand- 
s.n)e  show.  They  gener.dly  have  an  EiiKlisb  sign  over  their  door,  hut 
go  by  the  Chinese  names,  except  simie  in  Hog  Lane,  such  aa  '.Tinimy,' 
•CoodTom,'  'Young  Tom,"  etc.,  and  among  others,  'General  .TacUson,' 
recommended  himself  to  ns.  M'e  were  not  much  gratified  in  fiuiliug  the 
'^.ero,  an  inferior,  Wack-looking  Tartar,  surrounded  by  a  few  pieces  of 
Inferior  silks,  some  pictures,  etc.  At  six  o'clock  we  returned  to  the 
(bip. 

"  Thnrtday,  Decemlerl'lh. — At  three  o'clock  this  morning  six  of  us 
(tirted  in  the  pinnace  for  Canton.  After  breakfast  we  went  up  China 
Street  to  finish  making  our  purchases,  and  while  there  saw  a  procession 
of  a  mandarin.  He  was  preceded  by  about  a  dozen  dirty-looking  Tar- 
tars with  bamboos,  and  no  other  uniform  than  a  dirty  red  cap.  One  had 
an  iaslmment  something  like  a  tamlnjurine,  another  something  like  a 
fife,  which  made  a  hard  screeching  sound.  The  mandarin  was  in  a 
palanquin  and  carried  by  two  Tartars.  At  the  head  of  the  street  there 
Tras  a  theatre.  The  jilayers  wore  very  active,  and  their  dress  was  rich 
and  sT'Iendiil.  Tliey  are  paid  by  the  shop-keepers  ef  the  street,  and  at- 
tract great  numbers  of  Chinese.  At  tho  entrance  of  China  Street  thera 
was  a  large  figure  of  Josh,  and  around  him  were  burning  several  lights, 
while  before  him  were  he.ips  of  onmges,  also  a  roast  pig  and  a  turkey. 
About  four  o'clock  we  started  on  our  return  to,the  ship. 

"Wednesday,  Deceniber  Z'Mh. — Having  got  all  our  cargo  of  tea  on  board, 
ire  got  underway  and  dropped  down  the  river  on  our  way  home.  After 
an  unevenlful  passage,  the 'Sumatra'  arrived  safely  in  Salem  harbor, 
»ilh  her  cargo  of  tea,  in  April,  IS.'JO." 

« 

The  Ixdia  Trade. — India  was  visited  soon  after 
the  clo?e  of  the  Revolutionary  War  by  Salem  vcs.sel.s. 
The  trade  was  opened  by  Elias  llasket  Derby,  and 
the  ship  "  Atlantic,"  commanded  by  his  son,  was  the 
first  vessel  to  display  the  American  ensign  at  Surat, 
Bombay  and  Calcutta.  This  -was  in  the  year  1788. 
The  ship  "  Pejrgy  "  arrived  in  Salem,  June  21,178',), 
vitli  the  first  cargo  of  Bombay  cotton  brought  to  this 
countrj',  consigned  to  E.  H.  Derby.  The  brigantine 
''Henn.',"  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  master,  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  burden,  and  manned 
by  eight  men,  arrived  at  Salem,  from  Madras,  Bengal 
and  the  Isle  of  France,  consigned  to  E.  H.  Derby  and 
John  Derby,  .Jr.,  January  10,  1701,  and  on  May  13, 

1793,  the  ship  "  Grand  Turk,"  Benjamin  Hodges, 
master,  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  tons  burden, 
and  owned  by  E.  H.  Derby,  arrived  from  ^vladras 
with  1,031,484  pounds  of  sugar,  500  bags  of  saltpetre, 
464  pieces  of  redwood,  3,900  hides,  709  bags  of  gin- 
ger, 8;;0  bags  of  pepper,  and  22  chests  of  tea, 
the  cargo  paying  a  duty  of  $24,22il,()5.  The  "  Grand 
Turk"  had  sailed,  outward  bound, Sunday,  ]\Iarcli  11, 
1792,  at  3  P.  M.,  and  Captain  Hodges  writes  in  his 
log  book  that  "  great  numbers  of  our  friends  assem- 
bled at  the  old  fort  and  expressed  their  good  wishes  in 
tlie  old  Engli.-h  custom  of  three  huzzits."  The 
schooner  "  Polly  and  Sally,"  George  Crowninshield, 
ma.'ter,  and  consigned  to  Richard  Crowninshield  with 
sugar,  pepper  and  coffee,  arrived  from  Bengal  in  May, 

1794.  Tlie  brig  "Enterprise,"  William  Ward,  master, 
entered  in  August,  1794,  from  India,  consigned  to 
William  Gray.  The  sliip  "  Henry,"  Jacob  Crownin- 
sliield,  master,  entered  from  India  and  Cowes,  in 
November, -1794  to  E.  H.  Derby.  "  The  ship  "  Wa.sh- 
ington,"  Benjamin  Webb,  Jr.,  master,  entered  July 
11,  1795,  from  Calcutta,  via.  Boston,  with  a  cargo  of 
sugar  to  John  Fi.sk.    The  ketch  "Eliza,"  Stephen 


Phillips,  master,  appears  to  be  the  first  vessel  to  ar- 
rive at  Salem  direct  from  Calcutta.  She  entered  Oc- 
tober 8,  1795,  with  a  cargo  of  sugar  to  E.  PI.  Derby. 
The  "Eliza  ''  cleared  from  Salem  for  the  East  Indies, 
December  22,  1794,  with  an  outward  cargo  of  48 
casks  of  brandy,  22  barrels  of  naval  stores,' and  106 
pairs  of  silk  stockings. 

There  were  five  arrivals  from  India  in  179G, — Feb- 
ruary 23d,  the  brig  "  Friendship,"  George  Hodges, 
master,  to  Joseph  Osgood,  Jr.,  from  Calcutta;  April 
18th,  the  snow  "  Peggy,"  Joseph  Ropes,  master,  to  E. 
H.  Derby,  from  India  ;  April  18th,  the  ship  "  John," 
Jona  Moulton,  master,  to  William  Gray,  from  Calcut- 
ta ;  August  IGtli,  the  brig  "  Plind,"  Jona  Hodges, 
master,  from  Calcutta;  and  September  20th,  the 
ketch  "  Eliza,"  Stephen  Phillips,  master,  to  E.  H. 
Derby,  from  Calcutta. 

From  a  New  York  paper,  under  date  of  April,  1796, 
we  make  the  following  extract:  "The  'America,' 
Captain  Jacob  Crownin.shield,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  com- 
mander and  owner,  has  brought  home  an  elephant 
from  Bengal  in  perfect  health.  It  is  the  first  ever 
seen  in  America,  and  is  a  very  great  curiosity.  It  is 
a  female,  two  years  old,  and  of  a  species  that  grows  to 
an  enormous  size.  Tliis  animal  sold  for  ten  thousand 
dollars,  being  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  jjrice  ever 
given  for  an  animal,  in  Europe  or  America." 

There  were  four  entries  from  India  in  1797, — in 
May,  the  bark  "  Esse.x,"  John  Ropes,  master,  to  Wil- 
liam Orne,  from  Calcutta  ;  in  May  the  ship  "  Wil- 
liam and  Henry,"  John  Beckford,  master,  to  William 
Gray,  from  Bengal;  in  j\Iay,  the  ship  "Benjamin," 
Richard  CJardner,  master,  to  E.  H.  Derby,  from  Cal- 
cutta and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  in  July,  the 
ship  "  Betsey,"  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  master,  from  Cal- 
cutta and  Madras,  consigned  to  Daniel  Pierce  and 
Nathaniel  Silsbee,  with  sugar,  coll'ee  and  ]>ei)per, 
I)aying  a  duty  of  $10,753.20. 

During  the  year  1798  there  were  nine  entries  from 
Calcutta;  the  largest  number  of  entries  in  any  single 
year.  The  years  1803  and  1818  show  the  same  num- 
ber. The  entries  from  Calcutta  for  the  year  1798 
were, — in  Jaiiutiry,  the  ship  "  Recovery,  Joseph 
Ropes,  master,  to  E.  H.  Derby;  in  January,  the^ihip 
"  Lucia,"  Thomas  Meek,  master,  to  "William  Gray  ; 
in  March,  the  bark  "  Sally,"  Benjamin  Webb,  master, 
to  Thomas  Saunders  &  Co. ;  in  March,  the  brig 
"Good  Hope,"  Edward  West,' master,  to  Nathaniel 
West ;  in  March,  the  brig  "Adventure,"  .lames  T5arr, 
Jr.,  master,  to  John  Norris;  in  March,  the  ship 
"  Betsey,"  Josiah  Orne,  master,  to  Samuel  Gray  & 
Co. ;  in  March,  the  ship  "  Mary,"  Nicholas  Thorn- 
dike,  master ;  in  May,  the  ship  "  Sally,"  Josiah  Obear, 
master;  and  in  July,  the  ship  "  Belisarius,"  John 
Crowninshield,  master,  to  George  Crowninshield  & 
Sons,  with  a  cargo  of  sugar,  10,767  pounds  of  sugar- 
candy,  and  118,215  pounds  of  cotfce,  from  Calcutta 
and  the  Isle  of  France. 
'     There  were  but  two  entcries  in  1799.    The  ship 
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"Eecoverv,"  Joseph  Eopes,  master,  entered  May  7th, 
to  E.  H.  Derby.  This  vessel  h.id  touched  at  IMocha 
on  her  outward  passage,  and  displayed  the  American 
flag  for  the  first  time  at  that  port.  The  ship 
"Ulysses,"  Josiuh  Orne,  master,  entered  July  10th, 
to  "William  Gray.  Both  entries  were  from  Calcutta. 
The  above-named  vessels  comprise  all  that  arrived 
from  India  prior  to  the  year  ISOO. 

The  limits  of  this  chapter  will  not  permit  a  full  list 
of  the  subsequent  entries,  but  the  names  of  a  few  are 
giveu  as  showing  the  Salem  merchants  and  ship- 
masters engaged  in  this  trade.  The  ship  ''Active," 
Timotliy  Bryant,  master,  with  a  cargo  of  180,000 
pounds  of  cotton  to  Bryant  &  Xichols,  entered  from 
Bombay,  in  August,  ISOO.  The  ship  "Vigilant," 
James  Clemmons,  master,  entered  from  Bombay,  in 
February,  1801,  with  a  cargo  of  cotton  to  Simon  For- 
rester. The  bark  "Eliza,"  Benjamin  Lander,  mas- 
ter, entered  from  Calcutta,  July,  1801,  with  a  cargo 
of  sugar  and  other  merchandise  to  Joseph  "White. 
The  ship  "  Hazard,"  Henry  Tibbetts,  master,  entered 
from  Calcutta,  May,  1802,  with  sugar,  cigars  and 
cordage,  to  John  and  Richard  Gardner,  paying  a 
duty  of  $16,298. 

The  brig  "Sally,"  William  Ashton,  master,  entered 
from  Calcutta  in  February,  1803,  to  Jacob  Ashton  & 
Co.,  with  a  cargo  of  sugar,  payinga  duty  of  $10,631.54. 
The  ship  "  Lucia,"  Solomon  Towne,  master,  entered 
from  Calcutta  in  August,  1804,  with  a  cargo  of  sugar, 
indigo  and  cheroots,  to  William  Gray  and  others,  and 
paying  a  duty  of  $24,001.08. 

The  ship  "Argo,"  Stephen  Field,  master,  entered 
from  Calcutta  in  March,  1805,  with  a  cargo  of  sugar 
to  Philip  Chase  and  others,  and  paying  a  duty  of  $32,- 
790.47.  The  ship  "Mary  Ann,"  Edward  Norris, 
ma-ster,  entered  from  Calcutta,  April,  1806,  with  a 
cargo  consigned  to  John  Norris,  and  paying  a  duly  of 
$14,797.68.  The  ship  "Franklin,"  Timothy  Well- 
man,  3d  master,  entered  from  Calcutta  in  October, 
1806,  with  a  cargo  of  sugar  to  Joseph  Peabody,  and 
paying  a  duty  of  $19,734.60.  The  ship  "  Friendship," 
[snifl  Willinnis,  master,  eiiteri-d  from  !\Iadras  in  No- 
vember, 18iu;,  with  a  cargo  ol' pepper,  coll'ocand  indigo 
to  Pierce  &  Wait,  paying  a  duty  of  $21 ,093.21 .  The 
ship  "Exeter,"  Thos.  B.  Osgood,  master,  entered  from 
Bengal  in  October,  1807,  with  356,043  pounds  of  cotton, 
11,141  of  indigo,  and  80,731  of  sugar,  payinga  duty  of 
$16,331.21,  and  consigned  to  Benjamin  Pickman,  Jr. 

The  ship  "Union,"  William  Osgood,  master,  en- 
tered from  Calcutta  in  Septeml^er,  1811,  with  a  cargo 
to  Stephen  Phillips,  and  paying  a  duty  of  $26,408.23. 
The  ship  "Restitution,"  David  D.  Pulsifer_,  master, 
entered  from  Calcutta  in  October,  1812,  with  a  cargo 
to  Simoti  Forrester,  and  paying  a  duty  of  $51,526.33. 
The  brig  "Caravan,"  Augustine  Heard,  master,  en- 
tered from  Calcutta  in  March,  1813,  with  a  cargo  to 
Pickering  Dodge,  paying  a  duty  of  $26,975.  The 
bark  "  Patriot,"  Nathan  Frye,  master,  entered  from 
Calctitta  in  March,  1816,  to  John  H.  Andrews. 
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In  October,  1816,  forty-two  vessels  had  cleared  for 
India  since  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  sixteen 
of  them  carried  out  three  million  hard  dollars.  The 
ship  "Malabar,"  Josiah  Orne,  master,  entered  from 
Bombay  in  June,  1817,  with  a  cargo  of  cotton  and 
pep])er  to  John  W.  Rogers,  paying  a  duty  of  $18,- 
769.40.  The  ship  "  Endeavour,"  Timothy  Bryant, 
Jr.,  master,  entered  in  September,  1817,  to  Dudley  L. 
Pickman.  The  brig  "Alexander,"  David  A.  Neal, 
master,  entered  from  Bombay  in  September,  1817, 
with  cotton  to  Jonathan  Neal. 

The  ship  "Gentoo,"  Nathaniel  Osgood,  master,  en- 
tered from  Calcutta  in  June,  1818.  The  cargo  of  this 
vessel,  as  was  often  the  case  with  large  vessels  sent  on 
distant  voyages,  was  the  property  of  a  large  number 
of  persons.  It  consisted  principally  of  sugar  and 
cotton,  and  the  consignees  were  Pickering  Dodge, 
Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Francis  and  George  Lee,  John 
Belknap,  Francis  Quarlcs,  Samuel  P.  Gardner,  Baker 
&  Hodges,  Henry  Pickering,  John  Derby,  Phili])  and 
A.  Chase,  Samuel  G.  Derby,  John  W.  Rogers,  John 
Stone,  Humphrey  Devereaux,  Nathaniel  Osgood  and 
Samuel  G.  Perkins.  The  whole  duty  paid  was  $29,- 
270.55.  The  brig  "  Lawry,"  John  Holman,  master, 
entered  from  Calcutta  in  May,  1820,  to  John  Derby, 
and  paying  a  duty  of  $20,693.00. 

The  brig  "  Naiad,"  Nathaniel  Osgood,  master,  ar- 
rived from  Calcutta  in  January,  1821,  with  a  cargo 
to  Pickering  Dodge,  paying  a  duty  of  about  $24,000. 
The  ship  "Aurora,"  Robert  W.  Gould,  master,  arrived 
from  Siam  in  January,  1823,  with  a  cargo  of  pepper 
and  coffee  to  Willard  Pcele.  The  brig  "Ann," 
Charles  Millett,  master,  arrived  from  Bombay  in 
November,  1825,  to  Henry  Prince.  The  brig  "  Reai)er," 
J.  F.  Brookhouse,  master,  entered  from  Bombay  in 
February,  1830,  consigned  to  Robert  Brookhouse. 
The  brig  "Nereus,"  Thomas  Farley,  master,  entered 
from  Bombay  in  April,  1830,  consigned  to  John  W. 
Rogers.  The  ship  "Catherine,"  Joseph  Winn,  Jr., 
entered  from  Calcutta  in  October,  1831,  consigned  to 
Joseph  Peabody.  The  brig  "  Quill,"  S.  I.  Shillaber, 
master,  entered  tVoni  Bomba}'  in  October,  1832,  con- 
signed to  N.  L.  Rogers  *t  Brothers.  The  brig 
"  Cherokee,"  W.  B.  Smith,  master,  entered  from 
Bombay  in  February,  1837,  consigned  to  Michael 
Shepard.  The  ship  "  William  and  Henry,"  Charles  H. 
Fabens,  master,  entered  from  Bombay  in  September, 
1839,  consigned  to  David  Pingree. 

In  1842  there  were  three  entries  from  Calcutta, — 
the  ship  "General  Harrison,"  W.  Lecraw,  master,  in 
February;  the  ship  "Isaac  Hicks,"  Newell,  nnister^ 
in  September;  and  the  ship  "New  Jersey,"  Barry, 
master,  in  December,  all  with  cargoes  consigned  to 
P>ancis  Peabody.  The  last  entry  at  Salem  from  ports 
in  India  of  a  vessel  consigned  to  a  Salem  merchant 
was  that  of  the  bark  "Brenda,"  H.  Bridges,  master, 
in  August,  1845,  with  a  cargo  of  pepper  and  cordage 
to  Michael  Shepard,  paying  a  duty  of  $31,793.65. 
Within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  several  en- 
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tries  from  Calcutta  of  vessels  bringing  cargoes  of  jute 
butts  to  the  factories  here. 

A  detailed  history  of  these  India  voyages  could  not 
fail  to  be  interesting,  and  would  contain  many  thrill- 
ing accounts  of  the  perils  of  the  sea.  In  January, 
17S8,  the  ship  "  Juno,"  Henry  Elkins,  master,  and 
owned  by  E.  H.  Derby,  cleai'ed  for  the  East  Indies, 
and  when  forty  hours  out  was  found  to  be  sinking. 
Every  etfort  was  made  to  free  her,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  in  twenty  minutes  she  went  down.  The 
crew  escaped  in  one  of  the  ship's  boats,  and  were 
picked  up  and  taken  to  Demerara.  In  1793  the  ship 
"Aslrea,''  on  a  trading  voyage  from  Madras  to  Pegu, 
was  seized  by  the  king  of  the  latter  place  as  a  trans- 
port for  stores  to  his  army  in  Siam,  who  had  gone 
thither  to  attack  that  empire.  Captain  Gibant  and 
his  second  mate  were  detained  as  liostages  for  the 
performance  of  the  voyage.  In  ilarch,  1807,  the  ship 
"Howard,"  Benjamin  Bray,  master,  from  Calcutta, 
was  lost  at  Grapevine  Cove,  Gloucester.  The  captain, 
second  mate  and  two  seamen  were  drowned.  On 
Thursday,  October  28,  1819,  the  brig  "  Najad,"  Na- 
thaniel Osgood,  master,  arrived  at  Salem  from  Cal- 
cutta, with  a  cargo  consigned  to  Pickering  Dodge. 
On  the  Monday  night  previous  the  "Naiad"  was 
struck  by  lightning,  and  the  second  mate,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam GrifTen,  of  Salem,  was  instantly  killed,  lie  was 
on  the  maintopsail  yard  at  the  time,  and,  on  being 
struck,  fell  into  the  water  with  his  clothes  on  fire. 
The  first  mate  was  knocked  down  and  one  of  the  men 
severely  injured.  The  vessel  received  but  trifling 
damage. 

From  the  year  1800  to  1842,  inclusive,  only  the 
years  1809,  '14,  '15,  '38,  '39  and  '41  passed  without  an 
eutry  at  Salem  from  some  of  the  ports  of  India.  The 
whole  number  of  entries  during  that  period  from 
Calcutta  were  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  the  years 
1800,  '06  and  '07  showing  seventeen,  and  the  years 
1816,  '17  and  '18  showing  twenty-one.  There 
were  twenty  entries  from  Bombay  during  the  same 
time,  six  from  Bengal,  six  from  Madras,  three  from 
Siam,  and  two  from  Ceylon.  During  the  periods 
from  1802  to  1807,  and  from  1816  to  1822,  there  was 
the  greatest  activity  in  tlie  Calcutta  trade. 

From  1816  to  1840  the  Salem  trade  with  Calcutta 
was  mainly  carried  on  by  Joseph  Peabody.  He  was 
the  owner  of  the  famous  ship  "  George,"  which  made 
voyages  between  Salem  and  Calcutta  with  the  regu- 
larity of  a  steamer.  The  "George"  was  built  in  1814 
for  a  privateer  by  an  association  of  ship-carpenters, 
who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  War  of 
1812.  Peace  came  on  before  she  w;ls  sold,  and  Cap- 
tain Peabody  bought  her  for  sixteen  doriars  j)er  ton. 
She  measured  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  tons, 
and  was  a  full-rigged  sliip.  The  "George"  made 
twenty-one  voyages  to  Calcutta  between  1815  and 
1837.  She  sailed  from  Salem  May  23,  1815,  on  her 
first  voyage,  and  arrived  home  June  13,  181G,  one 
hundred  and  nine  days  from  Calcutta.  Tlie  length  of 
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her  voyages  was  surprisingly  regular,  varying  but  a 
few  days  in  all  her  passages  between  Calcutta  and 
Salem.  She  sailed  from  Salem  August  5,  1836,  on 
her  last  voyage,  reaching  Salem  on  her  return  May 
17,  1837,  one  hundred  and  eleven  days  from  Calcutta. 
Previous  to  her  leaving  Calcutta  on  her  twenty-first 
voyage,  the  Banian  merchants  of  tliat  port  presented 
to  the  ship  a  complete  and  beautiful  "  freedom  suit" 
of  silk  signals  and  colors.  Her  commanders  were 
William  Haskell,  Thomas  West,  Samuel  Endicott, 
Thomas  M.  Saunders,  Jonathan  H.  Lovett.  Jr.,  and 
Benjamin  Balch,  Jr.  Her  supercargoes  were  Daniel 
H.  Mansfield,  Ephraim  Emmerton,  Jr.,  George  W. 
Endicott,  Samuel  Endicott,  Samuel  Barton  and  James 
B.  Briggs.  Her  cargoes  paid  in  duties  $651,743.32. 
After  her  last  voyage  to  Calcutta  she  was  sold  to  Jef- 
ferson Adams  and  Caleb  Smith,  and  went  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  where  she  was  condemned  about  January  12, 
1838.  Mr.  Peabody  imported  from  Calcutta,  between 
1807  and  1840,  about  1,050,000  pounds  of  indigo,  of 
which  the  ship  "George"  brought,  in  seventeen 
voyages,  755,000  pounds. 

The  Batavia  Trade. — In  the  Indian  Ocean, 
near  the  island  of  Sumatra,  lies  the  island  of  Java, 
and  here  again  Salem  vessels  were  the  first  to  display 
the  American  ensign.  There  was  quite  an  extensive 
trade  with  this  island  in  the  early  days  of  Salem's 
commerce.  Of  the  seventy-two  arrivals  from  Batavia 
between  the  years  1796  and  1855,  thirty-five  were  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1S07,  and  seventeen  during  the 
years  1817,  '18,  '19  and  '20.  From  1806  to  1816  there 
was  no  arrival. 

The  brig  "  Sally,"  Benjamin  Webb,  master,  cleared 
for  Batavia  Sept.  30, 1795,  and  entered  from  the  same 
place  Sept.  6,  1796,  with  a  cargo  of  pejiper  and  sugar 
to  Thomas  Saunders  &  Co.  The  schooner  "  Patty," 
Edward  West,  master,  cleared  for  Batavia  Sept.  26, 

1795,  with  wine,  brandy,  gin,  tobacco,  lead  and  iron, 
and  entered  from  that  place,  on  her  return,  Oct.  3, 

1796,  with  pepper  and  sugar,  consigned  to  Nathaniel 
West.  The  bark  "  Vigilant,"  John  Muri)hy,  master, 
entered  in  February,  171i7,  with  238,746  pounds  of 
coll'ec  and  168,604  pounds  of  sugar,  consigned  to 
Simon  Forrester.  The  brig  "  Eunice,"  Enoch  Sweet, 
master,  entered  in  July,  1797,  with  coffee  and  pepper 
to  George  Dodge  and  others.  The  brig  "  Star,"  John 
Burchmore,  master,  entered  in  November,  1797,  to 
John  Norris  &  Co.  The  bark  "  Eliza,"  Gamaliel 
Hodges,  master,  entered  in  February,  1798,  and  again 
in  December,  1799,  to  Joseph  White."  The  brig 
"  Olive  Branch,"  Jonathan  Lambert,  Jr.,  master,  en- 
tered in  179S,  consigned  to  Ashton  &  Lambert.  The 
ship  "  Friendship,"  Israel  ^Villiams,  master,  entered 
July  4,  1798,  with  301,687  pounds  of  coff'ee  and  111,- 
087  pounds  of  sugar,  to  Pierce  &  Wait,  and  paying  a 
duty  of  $18,376.13.  The  brig  "  Exchange,"  William 
Richardson,  master,  entered  in  August,  1798,  to 
Ezekiel  H.  Derby.  The  ship  "  Hazen,"  Jonathan 
Hodges,  master,  entered  in  August,  1798,  consigned 
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to  William  Orne.  The  ship  "Franklin,"  James 
Devereux,  master,  entered  in  October,  li.01,  with 
315,742  pounds  of  coffee,  104,699  of  pepper  and  155,- 
797  of  sugar,  consigned  to  Joseph  Peabody,  and  pay- 
ing a  duty  of  $29,709.40.  The  same  vessel,  with  the 
same  master  and  consignee,  entered  in  March,  1804, 
and  May,  ISOo. 

The  ship  "  Margaret,"  Samuel  Derby,  master,  en- 
tered in  June,  1S02,  with  coffee  and  other  merchan- 
dise, consigned  to  John  Derby  and  Benjamin  Pick- 
man.    The  "  Margaret  "  cleared  for  Sumatra  Nov.  19, 

1800,  with  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  specie,  twelve 
casks  of  Malaga  wine  and  two  hogsheads  of  bacon. 
She  left  Salem  Harbor  on  the  25th  of  November,  and 
anchored  in  Table  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Feb.  4, 

1801.  Leaving  Table  Bay  February  10,  she  reached 
Bencoolen  Eoads,  Sumatra,  on  the  lOlh  of  April,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  days  from  Salem.  Without 
stopping  to  trade  at  Sumatra,  the  vessel  proceeded  to 
Batavia,  arriving  there  on  the  25th  of  April.  While 
at  Batavia  Captain  Derby  made  a  bargain  with  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  to  take  the  aunual.freights 
to  and  from  Japan,  and  left  for  that  jjlace  with  his 
cargo  June  20,  1801. 

The  "  Margaret  arrived  at  the  port  of  Nagasaki 
July  19,  being  obliged  to  fire  salutes  and  dress  the 
vessel  with  flags  before  entering  port.  Mr.  George 
Cleveland,  who  was  clerk  for  Captain  Derby,  gives  an 
interesting  description  of  his  visit  to  the  city  of  Naga- 
saki. "  In  the  first  place,''  he  says,  "  we  went  to 
Facquia's,  an  eminent  stuff  merchant.  Here  we  were 
entertained  in  such  manner  as  we  little  expected.  We 
had  set  before  us,  for  a  repast,  pork,  fowls,  meso,  eggs, 
boiled  fish,  sweetmeats,  cake,  various  kinds  of  I'ruit 
and  SHcky  and  tea.  The  lady  of  the  house  was  intro- 
duced, who  drank  tea  with  each  of  us,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom of  Japan.  She  appeared  to  be  a  modest  woman. 
The  place  we  next  visited  was  a  temple,  to  which  we 
ascended  from  the  .street  by  at  least  two  hundred 
stone  steps.  Adjoining  this  was  the  burying-ground. 
We  went  next  to  the  glass-house,  which  was  on  a 
small  scale ;  thence  to  a  lac-ware  merchant's,  where 
we  wore  cntertaincil  witli  groat  hospitality.  Tlionce 
we  went  to  ii  tea-houso,  or  hotel,  where  we  dined. 
After  dinner  we  were  entertained  with  various  feats 
of  dancing  and  tumbling.  Towards  dark  we  returned 
to  the  island,  and  so  great  wa.s  the  crowd  in  the  streets 
to  see  us  pass  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  we  could 
get  along.  The  number  of  children  we  saw  was  truly 
astonishing.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  at  the  end 
of  every  street  is  a  gate,  which  is  locked  at  night.  The 
hoases  are  of  two  stories,  built  of  wood. 

"The  Japanese  observed  one  fiist  when  we  were 
there.  It  was  in  remembrance  of  the  dead.  The  cer- 
emonies were  principally  in  the  night.  The  first  was 
devoted  U)  feasting,  nt  which  they  fancy  their  friends 
to  be  present ;  the  second  and  third  nights  the  graves 
are  lighted  with  paper  lamps  and,  situated  as  they 
are  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  make  a  most  brilliant  ap- 


pearance. On  the  fourth  night,  at  three  o'clock,  the 
lamps  are  all  brought  down  to  the  water  and  put  into 
small  straw  barques  with  paper  sails,  made  for  the 
occasion,  and,  after  putting  in  rice,  fruit,  etc.,  they  are 
set  afloat.    The  exhibition  was  very  fine. 

"  As  the  time  was  approaching  for  our  departure, 
we  began  to  receive  our  returns  from  the  interior, 
brought  many  hundred  miles.  These  consisted  of  the 
most  beautiful  lacquered  ware,  such  as  waiters,  writ- 
ing-desks, tea-caddies,  knife-boxes  and  tallies.  We 
also  received  a  great  variety  of  silks,  fans  in  large 
quantities  and  a  great  variety  of  porcelain.  The  East 
India  Company's  cargo  had  already  been  put  on 
board.  The  principal  article  was  copper  in  small 
bars.  The  company's  ships  have  been  obliged  to  take 
their  departure  from  the  anchorage  opposite  Nagasaki 
on  a  certain  day  to  the  lower  roads,  no  matter  whether 
it  blew  high  or  low,  fair  or  foul,  even  if  a  thousand 
boats  should  be  required  to  tow  them  down.  We,  of 
course,  had  to  do  as  our  predecessors  had  done. 
Early  in  November  we  went  to  tliis  anchorage  and 
remained  a  few  days,  when  we  sailed  for  Batavia, 
where  we  arrived  safely  after  a  passage  of  a  month." 

This  account  is  interesting  because  the  "Margaret" 
was  the  first  Salem  vessel  and  the  second  Ameri- 
can vessel  to  visit  Japan.  The  ship  "  Franklin,"  of 
Boston,  commanded  by  Captain  James  Devereux,  of 
Salem,  was  the  first  American  vessel  which  traded 
with  Japan,  having  been  employed  to  make  the  same 
voyage  as  the  "Margaret"  two  years  previously. 
Commercial  intercourse  was  not  opened  with  Japan 
till  half  a  century  later ;  the  American  Treaty,  the 
result  of  the  expedition  under  Commodore  Perry, 
which  opened  her  ports  to  the  world,  being  dated 
March  31,  1854.  Previous  to  this  time  all  the  trade 
with  Japan  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  grossest  indignities. 

The  ship  "  Henry,"  John  Barton,  master,  entered 
from  Batavia  in  July,  1802,  to  John  Derby  and  Ben- 
jamin Pickman.  The  shi]>  "  Herald,"  Zachariah  F. 
Silsbee,  master,  entered  in  May,  1804,  to  Nathaniel 
Silsbcc.  The  brig  "  William  ''  arrived  Aug.  31, 1802, 
consigned  to  Jonathan  Mason.  She  lost  her  captain, 
John  Felt,  and  her  mate  by  sickness  during  the  voy- 
age. The  ship  "  Mary  and  Eliza,"  Nathaniel  tlaw- 
thorne,  master,  arrived  in  October,  1804,  with  coff'ee, 
nutmegs,  sugar  and  mace,  to  Joseph  White.  The 
bark  "  Georgetown,"  George  Ropes,  master,  arrived 
in  April,  180G,  to  Stephen  Phillips.  The  ship 
"Henry,"  Benjamin  Russell,  master,  arrived  in  May, 
1806,  to  Edward  Russell  and  others.  The  ship  "  Her- 
cules "  made  two  voyages,  entering  in  March,  181G, 
and  March,  1817,  to  Nathaniel  West,  commanded  on 
the  first  voyage  by  Edward  West  and  on  the  second 
by  James  King,  Jr.  The  ship  "  Erin,"  Nathan  Cuok, 
master,  entered  in  November,  1819,  to  Henry  Picker- 
ing. The  brig  "  Franklin,"  John  White,  master,  en- 
tered in  September,  1820,  to  Stephen  White.  The 
brig  "Roscoe,''  J.  M.  Ropes,  master,  entered  in  Au- 
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jrust,  1.S27,  to  Charles  Saunders.  The  bark  "Henry," 
R.  Wheatland,  master,  entered  iu  December,  1835, 
consigned  to  Samuel  Cook  and  others. 

The  ship  "  Union,"  William  Osgood,  master,  from 
Pulo  Penang,  with  a  cargo  of  pepper  and  tin,  cou- 
•igned  to  Stephen  Phillips,  was  cast  away  ou  the 
northwest  point  of  Baker's  Island,  Feb.  24,  1810,  dur- 
ing a  snowstorm  and  lost  with  most  of  her  cargo. 

The  brig  "  Java,'"  Xathaniel  Osgood,  master,  from 
Batavia,  went  ashore  on  the  bar  oft"  Xauset,  Cape  Cod, 
on  the  night  of  February  9,  1832,  iu  a  snowstorm. 
The  crew  narrowly  ascaped  in  the  boats.  The  cargo, 
consisting  of  585,000  pounds  of  coft"ee,  13,500  pounds 
of  nutmegs  and  91,000  pounds  of  block-tin,  was 
owned  by  Jonathan  Xeal.  The  vessel  was  a  total 
wreck. 

The  ship  "  Sumatra,"  Peter  Silver,  master,  made 
two  voyages  from  Batavia,  arriving  at  Salem  in  Sep- 
tember, 1842,  and  August,  1843,  consigned  to  Joseph 
Peabody.  Captain  Silver  ha.s  a  strange  experience  on 
one  of  these  voyages.  He  sees  a  vessel  in  distress, 
and  bearing  down  finds  her  to  be  the  bark  "  Kiltiiars," 
of  Glasgow,  with  no  person  on  deck  except  a  female, 
who  seems  almost  frantic.  He  sends  a  boat  and 
brings  her  on  board.  She  was  about  eighteen  years 
old,  and  wife  of  the  commander  of  the  bark.  Two 
months  before  the  vessel  had  sailed  from  Batavia 
with  a  cargo  of  sugar  for  Europe.  The  crew,  shipi)ed 
at  Batavia,  were  many  of  them  discharged  convicts. 
The  captain  received  au  intimation  that  the  crew 
contemplated  obtaining  possession  of  the  vessel,  and 
when  it  became  certain  that  such  was  their  intention, 
he  charged  the  ringleader  with  the  design  and,  in  the 
altercation  that  followed,  shot  and  wounded  him. 
He  then  succeeded  in  confining  the  crew  in  different 
parts  of  the  vessel,  and  endeavored  with  the  help  of 
two  boys,  to  navigate  his  vessel  back  to  Batavia.  In 
the  early  morning,  before  the  vessel  was  discovered 
by  Captain  .Silver,  the  captain  with  the  two  boys  had 
started  in  a  boat  for  the  shore  to  procure  help.  The 
captain's  wife  finding  her  husband  rai.ssing  was  fear- 
ful that  lie  liad  been  kiilcil  l>y  the  mutineers,  but  she 
found  that  tliey  were  still  confined.  Dreading  lest 
they  would  soon  break  out,  she  took  her  stand  on  the 
rail,  determined  to  throw  herself  overboard  if  they 
regained  the  deck.  Only  twenty  minutes  after  she 
wa.s  taken  from  the  "Kilinars"  the  crew  broke  out, 
took  charge  of  the  vessel  and  made  sail.  In  order  to 
avoid  a  collision,  Captain  Silver  steered  away  from 
the  vessel  and  arrived  at  Batavia,  where  he  placed 
the  lady  under  the  charge  of  the  Dutch  Government. 
The  "  Kilmars  "  subsequently  reached  Angier,  where 
the  authorities  took  possession  of  her  and  adopted 
mea-sures  for  the  trial  of  her  crew.  The  captain  and 
the  boys  were  picked  up  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda. 
Anxiety  and  overwork  had  made  him  jiartially  in- 
sane. When  lie  left  his  vessel  he  had  expected  to  be 
able  Vi  return  at  once  with  help. 

The    ship   "Rome,"   Nathaniel   Brown,  master 


arrived  from  Batavia  iu  December,  1842,  consigned 
to  B.  W.  Stone.  The  last  arrivals  in  our  harbor  from 
Batavia,  were  the  "  Buckeye,"  in  August,  1853,  and 
"  Witch,"  in  November,  1855,  both  consigned  to 
Edward  D.  Kimball. 

The  Sumatra  Trade.— Salem  sent  the  first  ves- 
sel that  ever  sailed  direct  from  this  country  to  Suma- 
tra, and  a  Salem  captain  commanded  the  last 
American  vessel  that  brought  a  cargo  of  pepper  from 
that  island.  In  the  year  1793,  Captain  Jonathan 
Carnes  of  Salem,  being  at  the  port  of  Bencoolen, 
learned  that  pepper  grew  wild  on  the  northwestern 
coast  of  Sumatra.  On  his  return  to  Salem  he  made 
known  his  discovery  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Peele,  who 
immediately  built  a  schooner  and  gave  Carnes  the 
command.  The  vessel  was  called  the  "Rajah,"  and 
was  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons  burden,  carrying, 
four  guns  and  ten  men.  In  1795  he  set  sail  for 
Sumatra,  the  destination  of  the  vessel  and  the  object 
of  the  voyage  being  kept  a  profound  secret.  The 
"Rajah"  cleared  at  Salem  Novembers,  1795,  for  India, 
havingoii  board  two  pipes  of  brandy,  fifty-eight  cases  of 
gin,  twelve  tons  of  iron,  two  hogsheads  of  tobacco 
and  two  boxes  of  salmon.  The  vessel  was  absent 
eighteen  months,  during  which  time  her  owner  Mr, 
Peele  had  no  tidings  from  her.  At  last  she  entered 
Salem  harbor,  with  a  cargo  of  pepjier  in  bulk,  the 
first  to  be  so  imported  into  this  country.  This  cargo 
was  sold  at  a  profit  of  seven  hundred  per  cent.  Such 
an  extraordinary  voyage  created  great  excitement 
among  the  merchants  of  Salem,  and  they  were  all 
anxious  to  discover  in  what  part  of  the  Eastern 
World  the  cargo  had  been  procured.  But  the  matter 
still  remained  a  secret.  C:i[)taiii  Carnes  was  prej)ar- 
ing  for  another  voyage;  and  the  Salem  merchants 
determined  if  possible  to  penetrate  the  mystery, 
despatched  several  vessels  to  the  port  of  Bencoolen 
where  it  was  known  Carnes  got  his  first  knowledge 
of  the  trade.  They  were  not  successful,  however,  and 
had  to  make  their  voyages  in  some  of  the  ports  of 
India.  But  the  secret  voyages  to  Sumatra  did  not 
longcoiilinuc.  By  the  first  of  the  jirosent  century  the 
myst'  ry  was  itcnctratcd,  and  the  whole  ground  open 
to  competition. 

The  brig  "Rajah"  made  several  voyages  to  Suma- 
tra, under  command  of  Captain  Carnes,  entering  at 
Salem  in  October,  1799,  with  158,544  pounds  of  pep- 
per, and  in  July,  1801,  with  147,776  pounds,  the  last 
consigned  to  Jonathan  &  Willard  Peele. 

The  firm  of  George  Crowninshield  &  Sons  were 
largely  engaged  in  the  early  Sumatra  trade.  The 
ship  "  Belisarius,''  Samuel-  Skerry,  Jr.,  master,  made 
several  voyages  for  this  firm,  entering  at  Salem  in 
July,  1801,  with  320,000  pounds  of  pepper;  in  July, 
1802,  with  306,542  pounds;  and  in  September,  1803, 
witli  276,459  pounds.  The  ship  "America"  made 
two  voyage.-i,  commanded  by  John  C!rowninshield  on 
the  first  and  Jeremiah  Briggs  on  the  second,  and 
entering  in  November,  1801,  with  815,792  pounds  of 
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pepper,  paying  a  duty  of  $53,842.27,  and  clearing 
January  2,  1802,  on  the  second  voyage,  returning  in 
October,  1802,  with  760,000  pounds,  paying  ?50,031.76. 
The  ship  "  Concord,"  Jonathan  Carnus,  muster,  made 
two  voyages,  entering  in  November,  1803,  and  in 
August,  1805.  The  ship  "John,"  John  Dodge,  mas- 
ter, entered  in  October,  1807,  and  the  ship  "Fame," 
Holt«n  J.  Breed,  master,  in  April,  1812,  with  623,277 
pounds  of  pepper,  paying  a  duly  of  ^=37,396.62,  all 
consigned  to  this  firm. 

■  Joseph  Peabody  entered  upon  this  trade  early. 
Among  his  vessels  were  the  sliip  "  Cincinnatus,  John 
Endicott,  master,  which  entered  in  September,  1803, 
with  307,824  pounds  of  pepper ;  and  in  November, 
1807,  commanded  by  William  Haskell,  with  347,000 
pounds.  The  ship  "Franklin,"  Samuel  Tucker, 
master,  which  entered  in  September,  1810,  with  539,- 
585  pounds.  The  ship  "Janus,"  John  Endicott, 
master,  which  entered  in  December,  1809,  with  537,- 
989  pounds,  and  in  December,  1810,  with  547,795 
pounds.  The  "Janus"  sailed  from  Salem  April  1, 
1810,  and  arrived  at  the  Vineyard  on  ber  return, 
November  26,  1810,  making  one  of  the  shortest 
voyages  ever  made  from  Salem  to  Sumatra  and  back. 
These  were  among  Mr.  Peabody's  early  voyages. 
He  continued  the  trade  until  about  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1844.  The  ship  "Sumatra,"  Peter  Silver, 
master,  which  entered  in  July,  1838,  and  the  ship 
"  Eclipse,"  George  Whitemarsh,  master,  which  en- 
tered in  February,  1840,  in  February,  1841  and  in 
December,  1842,  and  the  ship  "Lotos,"  Benjamin 
Balch,  Jr.,  master,  whicli  entered  in  November,  1841, 
were  among  the  later  voyages. 

Abel  Lawrence  &  Co.  were  the  consignees  of  the 
brig  "George  Washington,"  Timothy  Bryant,  master, 
which  entered  in  November,  1803,  and  of  the  ship 
"  Putnam,"  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  master,  which  en- 
tered in  December,  1803,  with  425,000  pounds  of 
pepper  and  42,000  jiounds  of  coffee  from  Sumatra  and 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  fiaying  a  duty  of  -$27,034.67. 
Captain  liowditch  afterwards  became  distinguished 
for  his  mathematical  works  and  as  an  astronomer, 
and  achieved  a  world-wide  re])utation  by  his  treatises 
on  navigation. 

Captain  Bowditch  writes  in  his  journal  of  this 
voyage  : 

"  On  your  arrival  at  Sumatra  you  contract  with  the 
Datoo  for  the  pepper  and  fix  the  price.  Jf  more  than 
one  vessel  is  at  the  port  the  pepper  which  comes  daily 
to  the  scales  is  shared  between  them  as  they  agree. 
Sometimes  the  Dat^^to  contracts  to  load  one  vessel 
before  any  other  is  allowed  to  take  any,  and  he  holds 
to  this  agreement  as  long  as  he  finds  it  for  his  inter- 
est to  do  so,  and  no  longer,  for  a  liandsome  present  or 
an  increase  of  the  price  will  prevent  the  pepper  from 
being  brought  in  for  several  days,  and  the  person 
who  made  the  agreement  must  either  quit  the  port  or 
else  give  an  additii»iial  price.  The  price  in  1803.wa8 
from  ten  to  eleven  dollars  per  picul.    Tiie  price  has 


risen  there  being  now  thirty  sail  of  American  vessels 
on  the  coast. 

'■  The  pepper  season  commences  in  January,  when 
they  begin  to  gather  the  small  pepper  at  tlie  bottom 
of  the  vine  ;  in  March,  April  and  May  is  the  height 
of  the  crop.  The  best  pepper  grows  at  the  top  of  the 
vines  and  is  gathered  the  last.  It  is  larger  and  more 
solid  than  that  gathered  at  an  earlier  jjeriod.  Some 
suppose  that  the  pepper  is  all  gathered  in  May, 
but  I  was  in  some  of  the  gardens  in  July,  and  found 
at  the  toj)  of  the  vines  large  quantities  which  would 
be  ripe  in  a  few  days.  Some  calculate  on  two  crops, 
but  from  the  best  information  I  could  procure,  there 
is  only  one.  The  pepper  is  generally  weiglied  on 
American  scales.  It  is  sold  by  tlie  picul,  equal  to 
one  hundred  and  tliirty-three  and  one-third  pounds. 
What  is  weighed  in  the  day  is  paid  for  in  the  even- 
ing, they  being  unwilling  to  trust  tlicir  ]iroperty 
in  the  hands  of  those  they  deal  with;  in  tlie  same 
manner  it  is  not  prudent  to  ]>ay  in  advance  to  the 
Datoo,  as  it  would  often  be  dilDcnlt  to  get  pepper  or 
money  of  him  again.'' 

The  ship  "  Good  Hope,"  George  Cleveland,  master, 
entered  in  January,  1805,  consigned  to  Nathaniel 
West.  The  ship  "  Freedom,"  John  lleith,  master,  in 
January,  1805,  consigned  to  Jonathan  &  Willard 
Peele.  The  bark  "Eliza,"  Joseph  Beadle,  master, 
entered  in  August,  1806,  consigned  to  .loseph  White 
&  Co.  The  ship  "  Union,"  George  Pierce,  master, 
entered  in  October,  1806,  consigned  to  Stephen  Phil- 
lips, witb  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-one  pounds  of  pepper,  paying  a 
duty  of  $28,506.26.  The  ship  "  Eliza,"  James  Cook, 
master,  entered  in  October,  1807,  with  one  million 
twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  eight  pounds 
of  pepper,  consigned  to  .lames  Cook,  and  paying  a 
duty  of  $06,903.90.  The  ship  "Herald,"  Z.  F,  Silsbee, 
master,  entered  in  December,  1809,  consigned  to 
James  Devereux.  The  bark  "  Active,''  William  P. 
Richardson,  master,  entered  in  December,  1809,  con- 
signed to  John  Dodge,  Jr.  The  bark  "  Camel," 
Holten  J.  Breed,  master,  entered  in  July,  1816,  con- 
signed to  William  Silsbee.  The  bark  "Eliza  and 
Mary,  Nathaniel  Grillen,  master,  consigned  to  Wil- 
liam Fettyplace,  entered  April,  1823.  The  brig 
"Jane,"  Thomas  Saul,  master,  entered  in  November, 
1823,  consigned  to  Willard  Peele.  The  brig  "  Persia," 
Moses  Endicott,  master,  in  July,  1824,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  pepper  to  Dudley 
L.  Pickman.  The  ship  "Friendship,"  Charles  M. 
Endicott,  master,  entered  in  July,  1831,  consigned  to 
Willinm  Silsbee,  and  the  ship  "Dclphos,"  James  D. 
Gillis,  master,  entered  in  October,  1831,  consigned  to 
Z.  F.  Silsbee  and  others.  The  bark  "Malay,"  J.  B. 
Silsbee,  master,  entered  in  November,  1836.  The 
bark  "  Borneo,"  C.  S.  Huntington,  master,  in  April, 
1842,  consigned  to  Z.  F.  Silsbee. 

David  I'ingree  was  the  consignee  of  the  ship 
"Caroline  Augusta,"  which  entered  in  August,  1842, 
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and  ill  November,  1S45.  She  was  commanded  on  the 
first  voyage  by  E.  D.  Winn.  Tucker  Dalaud  was  the 
consigfnee  of  the  brig  "  Lucilla,"  wliich  entered  in 
June,  1842  and  in  November,  1S4C>.  H.  W.  Perkins 
was  the  master  ou  the  tirst  voyage  and  D.  ^Marshall 
on  the  second.  This  was  the  last  vessel  to  arrive  at 
Salem  from  the  coa-t  of  Sumatra. 

The  trade  with  Sumatra  was,  at  one  time,  mainly 
carried  on  by  Salem  merchants,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  pepper  consumed  was  distributed  to 
all  countries  from  the  port  of  Salem.  From  the  year 
1799tolS4<3  inclusive,  but  five  years  (1813, '14, '15, 
'22  and  '37)  passed  without  an  entry  at  Salem  from 
the  island  of  Sumatra.  During  that  period  there 
were  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  arrivals,  the 
years  1809,  '10  and  '23  showing  ten  each,  the  largest 
number  in  any  single  year. 

Although  the  direct  trade  between  Salem  and  Su- 
matra ceased  in  134(3,  Salem  vessels  and  Salem  ship- 
masters were  engaged  in  it  until  a  much  later  date. 
The  last  Salem  vessel  on  the  coast  was  the  ship  "Aus- 
tralia," J.  Dudley,  master,  owned  by  Stonc^  Silsbee  & 
Pickman.  She  was  there  in  18G'^.  There  is  no  direct 
trade  to-day  between  the  United  States  and  Sumatra. 
Captain  Jonathan  Carnes,  of  Salem,  commanded  the 
first  American  vessel  that  ever  procured  a  cargo  of  pep- 
per in  bulk  from  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  and  a  Salem 
captain  was  master  of  the  last  American  vessel  that 
visited  that  coast.  The  bark  "Tarquin,"  'J'liomas 
Kimball,  master,  and  William  F.  Jelly,  mate,  both  of 
Salem,  arrived  at  New  York  in  1807,  and  this  arrival 
closed  the  American  trade  with  the  Island  of  Su- 
matra. The  "  Tarquin  "  was  owned  by  John  L.  Gard- 
ner, of  Boston. 

The  energy  and  fearlessness  of  our  early  navigators 
was  something  almost  marvellous.  In  vessels  of  but 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  they  boldly  set  sail  for 
ports  never  before  visited  by  Americans,  and  without 
chart  or  guide  of  any  kind,  made  their  way  amid 
coral  reefs  and  along  foreign  shores.  Even  as  late 
as  1831,  when  a  United  States  war  vessel  was  de- 
hpiitdu'd  to  tlio  Island  of  Sumatra,  no  chart  of  the 
coiuit  could  be  found  in  the  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  United  States  I'rigate  "  Potomac  "  sailed 
for  the  East  Indies  in  1831,  and  in  the  journal  of  her 
voyage  it  is  stated  that  it  was  the  original  intention 
of  her  commander  to  prepare  charts  and  sailing  di- 
rections for  the  guidance  of  other  mariners,  but  that 
"this  duty  has  been  much  more  ably  performed  than 
it  could  have  been  with  our  limited  materials."  For 
this  important  service  our  country  is  indebted  to 
Captains  Charles  M.  Endicott  and  James  D.  Gillis, 
of  Salem,  Mass..  The  former,  who  was  master  of  the 
"  Friendship,"  when  she  was  seized  by  the  Malays 
at  Quallah-IJattoo,  has  been  trading  on  this  coast  for 
more  than  fifteen  years,  and  during  that  period  he 
ha.s,  profitably  for  his  country,  filled  up  the  dehiys 
incidental  U)  a  pepper  voyage,  by  a  careful  and  reli- 
able survey  of  the  coast,  of  which  no  chart  was  pre- 


viously extant  which  could  be  relied  on.  Captain 
Endicott  has  since  published  the  results  of  his  labors 
in  a  well  executed  chart,  which  comprises  all  that 
portion  of  the  coast  which  is  included  between  Sin- 
kel,  2°  IS'  and  4°  15'  north.  Actuated  by  a  like  com- 
mendable zeal  for  the  commercial  interests  of  his 
native  country,  Captain  Gillis  has  extended  the  sur- 
veys to  latitude  5°  north,  and  published  an  excellent 
chart,  accompanied  also  with  sailing  directions. 
These  are  important  acquisitions  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  coast,  and  will  increase  the  security  of  our  mer- 
chants and  mariners.  We  gladly  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  both  these 
gentlemen  for  much  valuable  information  and  many 
interesting  facts. 

Salem,  therefore,  was  not  only  the  first  at  Sumatra, 
but  the  first  to  make  it  safe  for  others  to  follow  her 
lead,  and  as  long  as  American  vessels  visited  the  coast 
their  commanders  were  provided  with  copies  of  the 
charts  prepared  by  these  Salem  shipmasters. 

The  dangers  of  the  coral  reefs  were  not  the  only 
ones  our  mariners  had  to  contend  with.  The  natives 
of  the  island  were  cruel  and  treacherous,  and  ready 
to  commit  any  atrocity  for  the  sake  of  plunder. 

The  ship  "Putnam,"  commanded  by  Captain  John 
Carlton,  was  captured  by  the  Malays  on  the  28th  of 
November,  1805,  and  several  of  the  crew  massacred. 
The  "  Putnam  "  was  at  anchor  in  the  outer  roads  of 
Ehio  (island  of  Bentang),  where  she  had  been  trading 
with  the  natives  for  pepper.  The  captain  had  already 
closed  his  business  at  Khio,  when  the  fatal  catastro- 
phe took  place.  There  was  at  the  time  a  Malay  brig, 
belonging  to  Lingon  (a  neighboring  island),  lying  in 
the  inner  roads,  besides  two  English  brigs,  viz.,  the 
" Malcolm,"  Captain  Fenwick,  and  the  "Transfer," 
Captain  Matthews.  On  the  26th  the  cajjtain,  having 
been  ashore  and  on  board  the  "  Malcolm  "  to  transact 
some  business,  was  informed  on  his  return  that  a  boat 
from  the  Lingen  brig  had  made  a  visit  to  his  ship  in 
his  absence,  and  from  their  behavior  excited  strong 
suspicions  of  a  design  to  cut  her  off.  They  had  also 
been  on  board  several  times  before  without  any  ap- 
parent business,  but  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  Cap- 
tain Carlton,  apprehensive  of  their  design,  endeavored 
to  excite  the  caution  and  courage  of  his  officers  and 
crew,  confident  that  there  was  no  danger  but  from 
negligence  or  timidity.  The  next  morning  (the  27th) 
the  captain  sent  the  third  oflicer  to  the  Malay  brig  to 
forbid  their  again  coming  on  board  the  ship.  He  at 
the  same  time  repaired  and  set  the  boarding  nettings 
and  made  other  preparations  for  defense.  About  five 
in  the  afternoon  his  apprehensions  were  renewed,  by 
observing  the  Malay  boat  again  coming  toward  the 
ship,  whereupon  he  ordered  every  man  to  arm  him- 
self, and  have  everything  in  readiness,  in  case  of  an 
attack;  but  his  apprehensions  were  lessened  on  the 
boat's  nearer  approach,  by  observing  a  Chinese  mer- 
chant in  it.  The  merchant  came  on  board  and  offered 
to  barter  pejiper  for  tin,  on  terms  which  the  ollicers 
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(who  had  wanted  an  opportunity  of  selling  their  pri- 
vate adventures)  accepted,  and,  to  make  the  bargain 
more  sure,  took  thirty  dollara  of  him  as  earnest.  Not 
one  of  the  ^falays  could,  at  this  time,  lie  jjorsiiaded 
to  enter  the  ship,  and  at  sunset  they  returned  to  the 
brig. 

On  the  2Srh  Captain  Carlton  found  it  necessary  to 
go  on  shore  once  more,  to  close  his  business  with  the 
Rajah,  previous  to  sailing.  He  was  much  averse  to 
leaving  the  ship  again  on  account  of  the  suspicious 
conduct  of  the  Malays,  who  were  expected  on  board 
with  pepper  as  agreed  for.  However,  as  the  brig  lay 
to  the  southward,  and  as  it  blew  a  perfect  gale  to  the 
northward,  he  thought  there  was  little  probability  of 
any  boat  coming  on  board  that  day ;  he  therefore  took 
the  pinnace,  with  Mr.  Fenno,  his  clerk,  and  two  hands, 
and  proceeded  on  shore.  On  his  return,  about  five  in 
the  afternoon,  he  called  on  board  the  "Malcolm"  to 
take  his  leave.  He  had  been  there  only  a  few  min- 
utes before  he  was  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  his  ship's 
boat  coming  along  side,  with  seven  of  the  crew  on 
board,  three  of  them  dangerously  wounded,  viz.,  Mr. 
Samuel  Page  Pierson,  second  officer ;  Stephen  Hol- 
land and  William  Brown,  the  two  former  mortally. 
The  men  were  taken  on  board  and  their  wounds  im- 
mediately dressed.  This  shocking  sight  but  too 
plainly  iiidicated  the  unhappy  event  which  had  taken 
place.  The  Malay  boat,  with  sixteen  men  on  board, 
had  been  to  the  ship  with  the  pepper.  It  seems,  not- 
withstanding all  the  causes  for  suspicion,  they  were 
received  very  unguardedly  on  board  the  ship  and 
without  the  people  having  their  arms  at  hand  in  case 
of  an  assault.  The  pepper  was  taken  in,  and  the 
hands  were  about  weighing  it,  when  it  was  observed 
that  the  Malays,  about  six  in  number,  were  secretly 
receiving  iheir  creases  from  their  I'cllows  in  the  boat. 
On  this  the  second  officer,  Mr.  Pierson,  stepped  to- 
ward them  and  directed  them  to  return  to  their  boat. 

This  served  as  a  signal  to  begin  their  savage  aitack, 
in  which  Mr.  Pierson  fell,  mortally  wounded.  The 
Malays  in  the  boat  immediately  reinforced  their  com- 
radi-s  in  the  ship.  The  first  otlircr  received  a  slight 
wound,  and,  being  closely  jmrsued,  escaped  over  the 
bows.  Richard  Hunt  followed,  but  afterwards  got  up 
by  a  rope  into  the  fore-channels,  where  one  of  the 
Malays  creased  him  through  the  netting  and  he 
dropped  below  the  channels  and  held  on  for  some 
time  but  was  probably  badly  wounded  and  fell  into 
the  water  and  was  seen  no  more.  A  number  of  others 
fled  at  the  onset  of  the  Malaya.  The  cook,  a  black 
fellow,  by  the  name  of  George  Cowley,  was  heard  to 
say  a  few  minutes  before  the  Malays  began  the  mas- 
sacre that  he  would  not  fight  if  they  did  attempt  to 
take  the  ship;  he  accordingly  concealed  himself  be- 
low and  was  not  seen  after  the  action.  A  black  man, 
hy  the  name  of  Henry  Annuls,  was  killed  on  deck  as 
soon  as  the  action  began.  Ca;sar  Thomson,  the  stew- 
ard, a  mulatto;,  was  struck  at  the  same  time,  but,  being 
a  brave  man,  he  seizcJ  a  handspike  and  knocked  the 


assailant  down  and  another  after  him;  but  a  third 
gave  him  a  mortal  wound.  Stephen  Holland,  a  sea- 
man, at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  got  over  the 
bows,  where  he  stood  for  a  few  minutes,  when,  spying 
a  handspike  on  the  deck,  he  sprang  and  seized  it. 
^V'^ith  this  he  knocked  down  several  of  the  Malays, 
but,  unf(jrtunatcly,  received  a  mortal  stab  at  last.  At 
length,  what  with  those  who  were  killed  and  wounded 
and  those  who  had  escaped  to  places  of  safety,  Wm. 
Brown,  a  carpenter  of  the  ship,  was  left  to  maintain 
the  contest  alone ;  which  he  did  with  great  bravery 
and  success,  and  was  thereby  the  means  of  saving  the 
lives  of  those  who  survived  the  rencontre.  He  had 
seized  a  strong  stick,  of  about  three  feet  in  length,  on 
the  end  of  which  the  cook  had  fastened  an  iron  coffee- 
mill  ;  this  was  an  excellent  weapon,  and  he  dealt 
such  deadly  blows  among  his  antagonists  with  it  that, 
after  a  severe  contest,  he  cleared  the  decks  of  them. 
He  received  two  wounds ;  the  first  was  between  the 
shoulders,  but  nnt  deep,  as  he  caught  the  hand  of  the 
Malay  and  broke  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  with  a 
well-aimed  stroke  he  laid  the  fellow  at  his  feet.  Im- 
mediately he  had  three  more  upon  him,  who,  finding 
him  resolute,  retreated  aft,  and  in  following  theui  he 
observed  a  fourth,  who  was  standing  upon  a  cask 
above  him,  aiming  at  him  ;  he  attempted  to  seize  his 
hand,  but  was  not  so  fortunate  as  before  ;  he  caught 
his  arm,  however,  but,  his  hand  being  bloody,  it 
slipped  up  to  his  elbow,  and  the  fellow  creased  him 
over  the  left  shoulder ;  the  force  of  the  weapon  was 
in  some  measure  stopped  by  its  striking  the  spine, 
though  it  went  through  his  back  on  the  right  side  of 
the  spine.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  drove  all  the 
Malays  abaft  the  mizzenmast,  when  Henry  Pettit 
came  down  from  the  fore-top,  where  he  had  been 
during  the  action.  He  brought  aft  a  handspike  and 
kept  the  Malays  at  bay  until  Brown  went  below  and 
brought  up  a  spear,  with  which  he  quickly  drove 
them  all  into  the  water,  where  they  were  picked  up 
by  their  boat,  which  liad  cut  their  fastenings  and 
dropped  astern  for  that  purpose.  There  were  twelve 
or  thirteen  of  the  iMalays  who  had  been  engaged  on 
board ;  one  was  left  dead  upon  deck ;  four  were  car- 
ried off  wounded,  some,  it  was  supposed,  mortally, 
during  the  struggle,  and  seven  or  eight  were  driven 
overboard  by  Mr.  Brown. 

Brown  and  Pettit  then  attempted  to  fire  a  swivel 
into  the  boat  as  she  passed  under  the  stern  ;  but  the 
confusion  of  the  scene  probably  prevented  their  prim- 
ing it  properly,  so  that  it  did  not  go  off.  The  Malays 
being  thus  driven  out  of  the  ship.  Brown  ran  fore 
and  aft,  in  order  to  rally  those  of  his  shipmates  who 
had  abandoned  him  in  the  conflict,  calling  out  that 
the  decks  were  clear  and  they  might  return  with 
safety.  Having  collected  them  together.  Brown  ad- 
vised the  chief  officer  to  display  a  signal  that  would 
bring  them  assistance  from  the  shi[)S  in  the  inner 
roads;  but  the  oHicer  being  fearful  of  their  returning 
to  a  second  attack,  gave  orders  for  abandoning  the 
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ship,  though  the  boat  had  by  this  time  pulled  off  two 
or  three  miles,  more  in  fear,  no  doubt,  of  being  de- 
stroyed by  a  shot  from  the  ship  than  with  any  idea  of 
renewing  their  attack  upon  her ;  only  half  of  their 
number  remaining  in  a  condition  for  action,  one  hav- 
ing been  killed  and  seven  others  wounded.  The 
Malays  observing  the  ship  to  be  thus  abandoned  by 
the  crew,  returned,  of  course,  and  took,  possession  of 
her. 

.  The  mortification  of  Captatn  Carlton  at  being  in 
this  sudden  and  unhappy  manner  deprived  of  his 
ship  is  not  to  be  described.  He  immediately  ap- 
plied to  the  English  vessels  to  assist  him  in  attempt- 
ing her  recovery.  Captain  Fenwick,  of  the  "  Mal- 
colm," ■very  promptly,  and  Captain  I\Iatthews,  of  the 
"Transfer,"  with  reluctance,  consented  to  pursue  the 
pirates.  They  accordingly  set  sail,  and  at  eight 
that  evening  anchored  in  the  straits  of  Lingen.  At 
daylight  the  next  morning  they  weighed  anchor 
and  steered  for  Lingen  ;  at  eight  a.m.  saw  the  pirates 
from  the  top  gallant-yards ;  at  half  past  past  five  P.M. 
the  "Malcolm"  was  within  cannon-sho^,  but  the 
"Transfer,"  not  sailing  so  well,  three  or  four  leagues 
astern ;  at  six,  within  pistol-shot  of  the  ship,  and  the 
pirate  brig  about  musket-shot  distance,  on  the  lee 
quarter  of  the  "Malcolm."  The  ship  then  commenced 
firing  and  the  "Malcolm"  immediately  returned  a 
Ijroadside  with  a  discharge  of  musketry.  The  brig 
also  hauled  to  and  brought  her  bow-chasers,  the  only 
guns  she  had  to  bear,  on  the  "  Malcolm  "  and  fired 
them  once,  without  any  judgment  or  efl'ect.  The  ship, 
whose  guns  were  in  excellent  order,  well-leveled  and 
supplied  with  plenty  of  powder  and  round  shot,  kept 
up  a  well-directed  fire  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  "Mal- 
colm" received  considerable  damage  in  her  hull,  rig- 
ging and  boats  ;  and  Mr.  Trask,  the  first  officer  of  the 
"Transfer,"  but  who  had  gone  on  board  the  "  Malcolm" 
as  a  volunteer,  was  unfortunately  killed.  The  "Mal- 
colm," during  this  rencontre,  kept  up  as  brisk  a  fire 
as  circumstances  would  admit  of.  She  was  badly 
equipped  for  fighting.  She  had  no  gun-tackle  and 
only  two  rainiucrs  and  sponges,  and  one  of  those  was 
lost  curly  in  the  action,  and  only  seven  men  to  work 
the  guns.  Her  deck  was  extremely  round,  and  the 
brig  very  crank ;  and  the  guns  being  fought  to  lee- 
ward, they  upset  every  time  they  were  discharged, 
and  several  times  pitched  out  of  the  ports,  breech  up, 
and  stocKl  perpendicularly.  Yet,  under  all  these  dis- 
advantages, the  "  Malcolm  "  discharged  as  many  as 
ten  broadsides;  the  musketry,  also,  was  well  served, 
and  the  pirates  were  completely  silenced  in  half  an 
hour  and  bore  away,  and  had  it  been  earlier  in  the 
day,  the  ship  would  probably  have  been  recovered.  At 
the  close  of  the  action  the  third  officer  of  the  "Put- 
nam" was  badly  wounded  in  his  right  band  and 
arm  by  tlie  going  ofl  of  a  gun  while  he  was  loading 
her.  When  the  "  Transfer  "  came  up  Captain  Mat- 
thews was  requested  to  follow  on  and  renew  -the  ac- 
tion, but  he  declined,  and,  as  he  was  depended  on 


as  the  pilot.  Captain  Fenwick  was  obliged  to  follow 
him,  and  they  hauled  to,  to  the  eastward,  and  an- 
chored, while  the  pirates  were  left  to  proceed  unmo- 
lested. At  daylight  next  morning  they  hove  up  and 
made  sail  for  Lingen  ;  again  discovered  the  pirates, 
and  at  three  p.m.  were  on  the  point  of  renewing  the 
attack  upon  them,  when  Matthews  tacked  about,  and 
they  were  obliged  again  to  give  up  the  ship  when  she 
seemed  almost  to  be  in  their  possession,  and  follow 
the  "Transfer"  towards  Lingen. 

At  daylight,  December  1st,  they  found  that  they 
were  in  shore  of  the  jiirates.  Matthews  got  first  under 
way;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  on  board  the 
"  Malcolm,"  hauled  on  a  course  directly  from  them. 
Captain  Fenwick,  judging  it  not  prudent  to  pursue 
alone,  followed  the  "Transfer"  into  Lingen  roads, 
leaving  the  pirates  in  quiet  possession  of  their  prize, 
when  another  opportunity  had  presented  of  recover- 
ing her  with  little  effort.  Captain  Carlton,  after  this, 
made  application  to  the  Governor  of  Malacca  and  to 
Admiral  Trowbridge  for  assistance  to  recover  his  ship, 
but  could  obtain  none,  and  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  mortification  of  giving  her  up  as  a  total  loss. 

The  foregoing  account  is  gathered  from  correspond- 
ence published  in  the  Salem  papers  at  the  time  of  the 
piracy. 

The  ship  "Marquis  de  Somerulas,"  Captain  Story, 
was  attacked  by  the  Malays  at  Sumatra  September 
18, 1806,  and  one  man  was  killed  and  several  wounded, 
but  the  crew  succeeded  in  driving  away  the  attacking 
party. 

The  ship  "Friendship,"  Charles  M.  Endicott,  mas- 
ter, was  attacked  at  the  port  of  Qiiallah-Battoo  by 
the  native  Malays.  The  first  mate,  Charles  Knight, 
was  killed  and  several  of  the  seamen  wounded. 

Captain  Endicott  was  ashore  at  the  time,  receiving 
pepper  to  be  sent  on  board.  Observing  something 
unusual  in  the  conduct  of  those  aboard  the  ship. 
Captain  Endicott  determined  to  return  to  her  at  once, 
but  hardly  had  he  started  with  his  men  when  crowds 
of  Malays  began  to  assemble  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  brandishing  their  weajfons  and  otherwise  men- 
acing liim.  At  the  same  time  three  Alalay  boats, 
with  forty  or  fifty  men  each,  came  out  of  the  river  and 
pulled  toward  the  ship.  Convinced  that  the  only 
way  to  recover  the  ship  was  by  obtaining  assistance 
from  some  other  vessel,  Captain  Endicott  directed  his 
boat's  course  to  Muckie,  a  port  about  twenty-five 
miles  distant,  where  he  knew  two  or  three  American 
vessels  were  lying.  Arriving  there,  he  found  three 
vessels,  among  them  the  brig  "  Governor  Endicott,"  of 
Salem,  PL  H.  Jenks,  master,  and  the  ship  "  James 
iMonroe,"  J.  Porter,  master,  of  New  York.  These 
vessels  proceeded  at  once  to  Quallah-Battoo.  The 
"  Friendship  "  was  meanwhile  in  the  possession  of  the 
Malays,  who  plundered  her  of  the  specie  and  every 
other  movable  article.  Four  of  her  crew  jumped 
overboard  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  and  swam  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  before  they  could  find  a  safe  place 
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lo  land.  After  wandering  about  in  the  bushes,  almost 
without  food,  for  three  days,  they  found  a  canoe,  and 
made  their  way  to  the  residence  of  a  friendly  native, 
named  Po  Adam,  who  furnished  them  with  clothing 
and  carried  them  aboard  one  of  the  American  vessels. 
Upon  the  arrival  at  Quallah-Battoo  of  the  three  ves- 
sels, before  mentioned,  au  attack  was  made  upon  the 
town,  and  the  "Friendship"  was  boarded  and  re- 
captured. Her  voyage  having  been  broken  iip,  the 
"Friendship"  returned  to  Salem,  where  she  arrived 
July  16,  1S31.  About  a  year  thereafter  the  United 
States  frigate  "  Potomac,''  before  referred  to,  bom- 
barded Quallah-Battoo  as  a  punishment  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  natives  towards  an  American  vessel. 

Another  Salem  vessel,  the  "  Eclipse,"  had  a  some- 
what similar  experience  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra  in 
1838.  While  the  mate  and  four  hands  were  ashore,  a 
party  of  Malays  boarded  the  vessel  and  killed  the 
captain,  Charles  P.  Wilkins.  The  crew,  finding 
themselves  overpowered,  escaped,  some  by  ascending 
the  shrouds,  and  some  by  jumping  overboard  and 
swimming  ashore.  The  Malays  then  plundered  the 
ship  of  specie,  opium  and  everything  else  of  value, 
and  departed  with  their  ill-gotten  gains.  The  men 
aloft  descended,  lowered  their  boat,  and  rowed  to  a 
French  bark  lying  at  an  adjoining  port.  The  next 
morning  the  crew  returned  to  the  vessel,  and  during 
the  night  they  set  sail  and  left  the  island.  The 
"Eclipse"  had  a  sad  ending.  She  sailed  from 
Sumatra  July  10,  1849,  under  command  of  Captain 
Daniel  Cross,  and  was  never  after  heard  from.  She 
had  on  board  a  cargo  of  pepper,  consigned  to  Tucker 
Daland  and  Henry  L.  Williams. 

The  Manila  Teade. — In  the  early  days  of  Salem 
commerce,  when  her  enterprising  and  energetic  mer- 
chants were  seeking  to  establish  trade  with  hitherto 
unknown  countries,  and  her  ships  were  ploughing  the 
seas  which  had  never  before  floated  an  American 
vessel,  the  ship  "Astrea,"  commanded  by  Henry 
Prince,  and  owned  by  that  king  among  merchants, 
Elias  Ilaskct  Derby,  entered  the  harbor  of  Manila, 
the  capital  city  of  the  Phillipine  Islands,  situated  on 
the  island  of  Luzon.  01)taining  there  n  cargo  of  T^O,- 
000  )>ouudd  of  sugar,  0o,0y5  pounds  of  pepper,  and 
29,767  pounds  of  indigo,  she  entered  at  Salem  in  May, 
1797,  and  paid  a  duty  on  her  cargo  of  §24,020.  A 
journal  of  this  voyage,  kept  by  Nathaniel  IJowditch, 
afterwards  so  famous  as  a  mathematician,  is  on  the 
files  of  the  Ea.st  India  Marine  Society.  The  "Astrea" 
left  Salerri  March  27,  1796,  and  went  to  Li.sbon,  Ma- 
deira and  Manila,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  October 
3,  17%.  On  the  passage  home,  February  18,  17W, 
the  ship  sprung  a  leak,  and  two  men  were  obliged  to 
be  kept  at  the  pumps  constantly  from  that  time  till 
the  22d  of  May,  1797,  when  the  vessel  arrived  at 
Salem. 

In  the  precise  and  rather  formal  handwriting  of 
Dr.  I>jwditch  we  find  in  his  journal  the  following  ap- 
count  of  his  experience  at  Manila : 


"  The  city  of  Manila  is  about  three  or  four  miles  in 
circumference,  is  walled  all  round,  and  cannon  are 
placed  at  proper  intervals;  but  we  were  unable  to  get 
much  information  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the 
place,  as  they  were  shy  of  giving  any  information  to 
foreigners.  The  buildings  within  the  walls  are  all  of 
stone,  and  none  except  the  churches  are  more  than 
two  stories  high,  on  account  of  the  violent  earth- 
quakes, which  they  have  generally  at  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Monsoon.  The  month  of  March  is  when  they 
most  expect  them,  but  on  the  5th  of  November,  1797, 
we  experienced  several  violent  shocks  at  about  two 
P.M.,  which  came  from  the  northward  and  proceeded 
in  a  southerly  direction,  continuiug  with  violence 
nearly  two  minutes.  It  threw  down  a  large  house  a 
half  a  league  from  the  city,  untiled  several  buildings, 
and  did  much  other  damage.  It  was  not  observed  on 
board  the  ship  lying  off  the  bar.  The  motion  of  the 
earthquake  was  quicker  than  those  usual  in  America, 
as  the  latter  are  generally  preceded  by  a  rumbling 
noise ;  the  former  was  not. 

"The  suburbs  of  Manila  are  very  extensive,  and 
most  ot  the  business  is  done  there.  The  houses  of  the 
wealthier  class  are  of  two  stories,  built  of  stone;  the 
poorer  sort  live  in  bamboo  houses  with  thatched 
roofs.  No  house  can  be  built  in  the  suburbs  without 
the  particular  permission  of  the  Governor,  in  which 
the  dimensions  of  the  buildings  are  stated,  fearing, 
if  they  are  too  high,  that  an  enemy  might  make  use 
of  them  for  attacking  the  city,  as  was  the  case  when 
the  English  took  the  place  formerly,  for  one  of  the 
churches  near  the  walls  was  very  serviceable  to  them; 
it  has  since  been  pulled  down. 

"There  are  but  few  Europeans  in  the  settlement ; 
all  the  women  have  a  little  of  the  Indian  blood  in 
their  veins,  excepting  the  lady  of  the  Governor  and 
two  or  three  others,  though  by  successive  intermar- 
riages with  Europeans  they  have  obtained  a  fair  com- 
plexion. The  natives  (like  all  other  Malays)  are  ex- 
cessively fond  of  gaming  and  cock-fighting.  A 
theatre  is  established  for  the  latter  business,  from 
which  the  government  draws  an  immense  revenue, 
this  diversion  being  prohibited  at  any  other  place; 
sometimes  there  are  5,000  or  0,000  spectators,  each  of 
which  pays  half  a  rial.  A  large  sum  arises  from  the 
duties  on  tobacco  and  cocoa  wine.  Tobacco  is  pro- 
hibited, but  if  you  smuggle  any  on  shore,  it  cannot  be 
sold  for  more  than  the  cost  in  America,  notwithstand- 
ing the  retail  price  is  very  high;  particular  people, 
licensed  by  the  king,  are  the  only  persons  allowed  to 
deal  in  it.  All  the  natives  chew  dreca  and  betel, 
though  not  mixed  with  ojdum,  as  in  Batavia.  This, 
with  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  makes  the  teeth 
very  black.  The  cigars  used  by  the  women,  and 
which  thc-y  smoke  all  day,  are  made  as  large  as  they 
can  possibly  get  into  their  mouths.  The  natives  are 
about  as  honest  as  their  neighbors,  the  Cliinese;  they 
stole  several  things  from  us,  but,  by  the  goodness  of 
the  police,  we  recovered  most  of  them.    On  the  3d  of 
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December,  1707,  they  broke  into  the  house  wliere  we 
lived,  entered  the  chamber  where  Captain  Prince  and 
myself  were  asleep,  and  carried  off  a  bag  containing 
one  thou5:ind  dollars  without  awaking  either  of  us  or 
any  of  the  crew  of  the  long  boat,  sleeping  in  the  ad- 
joining chamber.  The  guard  boat  discovered  them  as 
they  were  escaping  and  pursued  them;  they,  in  en- 
deavoring to  escape,  ran  afoul  of  a  large  boat,  which, 
upsetting  them,  the  money  went  to  the  bottom,  and, 
what  was  worse,  the  bag  burst  and  the  money  was  all 
pcattered  in  the  mud.  where  the  water  was  eight  feet 
deep;  however,  by  the  honesty  of  the  captain  of  the 
guard,  most  of  it  was  recovered.  The  thieves  were 
caught,  and,  when  we  were  there  in  1800,  Mr.  Kerr 
informed  us  that  they  had  been  whipped  and  were  to 
be  kept  in  servitude  several  years. 

"The  same  day  another  robbery  was  committed 
equally  as  daring.  The  day  the  indigo  was  shipped 
the  second  mate  came  ashore  with  several  of  the 
people  to  see  it  safe  on  board.  The  boats  we  had 
provided  not  taking  all  of  it,  we  sent  the  remainder 
aboard  with  a  black  fellow  to  guard,  who  was  es- 
teemed by  r^Ir.  Kerr  as  an  honest  fellow,  but  he  had 
been  centriving  to  steal  a  couple  of  boxes.  When  the 
'  Casco,'  containing  the  indigo,  had  passed  the  bar,  a 
small  boat  came  aboard  with  two  boxes  filled  with 
chips,  stones,  etc.,  appearing  in  every  respect  exactly 
like  those  full  of  indigo,  and  pretending  that  we  had 
put  on  board  two  wrong  boxes,  they  exchanged  their 
boxes  for  two  real  boxes  of  indigo,  but  in  bringing 
them  ashore  they  were  detected  and  the  indigo 
returned. 

"There  are  great  numbers  of  Chinese  at  Manila, 
but  they  are  all  obliged  to  become  Catholics.  It  is 
from  them  that  most  of  the  sugar  is  purchased.  They 
trade  considerably  with  China.  Their  junks  arrive 
at  Manila  in  January,  and  all  their  goods  are  depos- 
ited and  sold  from  the  Custom-House." 

From  1707  to  1858,  the  date  of  the  last  arrival  from 
this  port,  there  were  eighty-two  entries  at  Salem  from 
Manila.  The  period  from  1820  to  1830  shows  the 
hirgi'st  nundicr  of  arrivals,  thirty  of  the  eighty-two 
entries  being  made  during  that  time. 

The  ship  "  P^olansbe,"  Jonathan  Mason,  Jr.,  master, 
entered  in  May,  1799,  with  sugar  and  indigo,  con- 
signed to  John  Collins  &  Co.  The  ship  "  Laurel," 
Daniel  Sage,  master,  entered  in  July,  1801,  with  115,- 
133  pounds  of  indigo  and  124,68.3  of  sugar,  consigned 
to  William  Gray,  and  paying  a  duty  of  $32,382.2'j. 

The  ship  "  Fume,"  Jeremiah  Briggs,  master,  en- 
tered in  March,  1804,  consigned  to  Jacob  Crownin- 
shield.  The  "Fame"  visited  the  coast  of  Cochin 
China  in  search  of  sugar  and  Captain  Briggs  in  his 
journal  relates  the  following  interesting  incidents 
connected  with  hi.s  visit : 

"  The  king  of  Cochin  China  has  about  five  hundred 
vessels  of  war  of  all  denominations,  principally  boats 
frorn  about  forty  to  ninety  feet  long,  a  number  of 
junk-s  and  four  ships  carrying  thirty  guns  each,  about 
f, 


four  hundred  tons,  rigged  and  sailed  European 
method.  The  boats  that  are  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  royal  family  are  the  most  elegant  work  that  I 
ever  saw  ;  the  painting  was  superb.  The  one  which 
is  called  the  king's  is  one  hundred  feet  long  and  not  a 
butt  in  her.  She  mounts  eight  guns,  six  pounders, 
and  one  twenty-four  pounder.  I  saw  a  great  number 
of  brass  cannon,  eighteen  and  twenty-four  pounders, 
that  were  cast  in  the  country.  Elephants  are  kept  to 
the  number  of  five  hundred,  trained  for  war.  The 
first  mandarin  is  captain  of  two  companies  and  like- 
wise these  animals.  They  are  manieuvered  by  a  boy 
sitting  on  their  head  with  a  hook,  with  which  he  turns 
them.  The  city  is  composed  of  an  astonishing  num- 
ber of  small  huts  thatched.  There  is  no  other  kind 
of  house  except  those  of  the  first  mandarins.  The 
council-house  is  a  large  building.  I  suppose  it  would 
contain  one  thousand  people.  It  is  entirely  open  in 
front,  they  having  a  looking-glass  about  ten  feet  long 
in  it.  There  was  a  very  large  stone,  about  eight  feet 
long,  two  and  a  half  wide  and  one  and  a  half  thick; 
it  was  hung  with  a  bolt  through  the  middle  and  so 
nicely  balanced  that  the  touch  of  a  finger  would  set  it 
going  ;  by  striking  it  with  a  stick  it  would  ring  like 
a  bell.  The  citadel  or  fort  is  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  in  circumference;  it  has  a  wall  of  twenty-five 
feet,  which  the  present  king  is  now  extending  two 
miles.  The  streets  are  laid  out  in  European  style. 
He  has  now  one  hundred  thousand  men  at  work  lay- 
ing out  the  roads,  building  the  walls,  etc.  The  king 
himself  attends  every  day.  He  is  mounted  on  an  ele- 
phant. His  dress  is  yellow  silk,  and  he  is  attended  by 
a  guard  of  two  hundred  men  armed  with  spears,  each 
spear  with  hair  upon  it  dyed  red.  He  keeps  thirty- 
two  concubines.  They  all  live  together  in  one  house^ 
which  they  are  not  allowed  to  leave.  It  is  built  upon 
the  water  and  communicates  with  the  land  by  a 
bridge.  The  king  is  thirty-one  years  of  age,  a  man 
very  well  informed.  Their  churches  are  entirely 
without  ornament.  I  saw  a  number  of  the  Cochin 
Chinese  that  were  Christians.  They  appeared  very 
mild  in  their  manners." 

The  ship  "  Essex,"  Joseph  Orne,  master,  entered  in 
May,  1805,  with  sugar  and  indigo  from  Manila,  con- 
signed to  William  Orne,  and  paying  a  duty  of  $18,- 
443.70.  The  ship  "  Horace,"  John  Parker,  master, 
entered  in  May,  1800,  consigned  to  William  Gray. 
The  ship  "  Exeter,"  Thomas  B.  Osgood,  master,  en- 
tered in  June,  180G,  with  14,589  pounds  of  indigo  and 
702,0G4  of  sugar,  consigned  to  Benjamin  Pickman, 
Jr.,  and  paying  a  duty  of  $23,526.33. 

From  1806  to  1816,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
entry  from  Manila  at  the  port  of  Salem.  The  ship 
"Endeavour,"  Timothy  Bryant,  master,  entered  in 
May,  1816,  consigned  to  Nathan  Robinson.  The  ship 
"Perseverance,"  Samuel  Hodgdon,  master,  in  May, 
1820,  consigned  to  Williard  Peele.  The  brig  "  Ann," 
Charles  iMillett,  master,  in  July,  1824,  consigned  to 
Henry  Prince.    The  brig  "  Peru,"  William  Johnson, 
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Jr.,  master,  in  April.  1S25,  consigned  to  Stephen  C. 
Phillips.  The  ship  "  Endeavour,"  James  D.  Gillis, 
master,  in  Septein!>er,  1S26,  consigned  to  Nathaniel 
Silsbee.  The  bark  "Derby,"  Allen  Putnam,  mas- 
ter; entered  in  March,  1S27;  in  April,  1829;  J.  H. 
Eagleston,  master;  and  again  in  July,  1832,  J. 
W.  Cheever,  master,  consigned  to  Stephen  C.  Phil- 
lips. The  ship  "  Mandarin,"  William  Osgood, 
master,  entered  in  March,  1830,  consigned  to  Pick- 
ering Dodge.  The  ship  "  Sumatra,"  Charles  Roun- 
dy,  master,  entered  in  November,  1832,  consigned 
to  Joseph  Peabody.  Tlie  brig  "Charles  Doggett," 
William  Driver,  master,  entered  in  November, 
1832,  consigned  to  Richard  S.  Rogers.  The  ship 
"Lotus,"  George  W.  Jenks,  master,  entered  in  June, 
1832,  consigned  to  Pickering  Dodge.  The  ship 
"  Brookline,"  Charles  H.  Allen,  master,  entered  in 
April,  1837,  consigned  to  Stephen  C.  Phillips.  The 
ship  "Caroline,"  Charles  H.  Fabeus,  master,  entered  in 
April,  1842, consigned  to  David  Pingree.  The  ship  "St. 
Paul,"  belonging  to  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  was  almost  as 
famous  in  connection  with  Salem's  trade  with  Manila 
as  was  the  ship  "George"  in  the  Calcutta  trade.  The 
"  St.  Paul  "  made  twelve  voyages  between  Salem  and 
Manila.  She  sailed  on  her  first  voyage  from  Salem 
June  3,  1838,  and  arrived  at  Manila  in  one  hundred 
days,  which  was  the  shortest  passage  made  by  the 
ship  from  Salem  to  Manila.  She  reached  Salem,  on 
her  return,  in  April,  1839,  in  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  days  from  Manila.  Joseph  Winn,  Jr.,  com- 
manded the  ship  on  this  voyage,  having  also  been 
master  on  her  previous  voyage  from  New  York  to 
Manila,  and  back  to  Salem,  where  she  arrived,  for 
the  first  time,  April  29,  1838.  On  her  second  and 
third  voyages  she  was  commanded  by  George  Pierce, 
and  entered  at  Salem  April  4,  1840,  and  July  7, 1841. 
Joseph  Warren  Osborn  was  master  on  tbe  fourth  and 
fifth  voyages,  and  she  arrived  at  Salem  August  8, 
1842,  and  January  8,  1844,  making  on  the  last  voy- 
age the  long  passage  of  one  Imndred  and  eighty- 
eight  days.  On  her  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
voyages,  she  was  commanded  by  Charles  IT.  Allen, 
entering  nt  Salem  :^Iarch  17,  1845,  March  12,  1S4G, 
March  19,  1847,  and  April  G,  1848.  William  B.Davis 
wa.s  ma-ster  on  her  tenth  voyage,  sailing  from  Salem 
May  18,  1848,  and  returning  March  26, 1849.  Cn  her 
elveventh  and  twelfth  voyages  she  was  commanded  by 
Charles  H.  Allen,  returning  to  Salem  on  her  eleventh 
voyage  January  7,  1851,  and  sailing  from  Salem,  on 
her  twelfth  voyage,  July  5,  1851.  On  the  9th  of  De- 
cember, 1851,  she  went  ashore  on  Masbata  Island,  in 
the  Straits  of  San  Bernardino.  She  was  subsequently 
raised  and  sold  to  Spaniali  jjarties,  but  never  returned 
to  Salem. 

The  last  arrival  at  .Salem  from  Manila  was  the 
bark  "Dragon,"  Thomas  C.  Dunn,  master,  which 
entered  in  July,  1858,  with  a  cargo  of  hemp,  con- 
signed t/j  Benjamin  A.  West.  Salem  merchants  cfui- 
tinued  the  triuJe  with  Manila  for  some  time  there- 


after, but  their  vessels  entered  and  clcnred  at  other 
ports.  Tucker  Daland  and  Henry  L.  AV^illiams,  Henry 
Gardner,  B.  W.  Stone  &  Brothers  and  Silsbee  &  Pick- 
man  were  extensively  engaged  in  this  trade.  The 
last-named  firm  still  continues  the  trade  with  Manila. 

TiiK  Isle  op  France  Trade. — In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  not  far  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Madagascar, 
lies  a  small  island,  called  the  Isle  of  France,  or  Mau- 
ritius. The  climate  of  this  island  is  remarkably  fine. 
Throughout  the  year  the  therniotneter  ranges  from 
70°  to  90°  in  the  shade.  The  Dutch  formed  a  settle- 
ment there  in  1644,  but  subsequently  abandoned  it. 
A  more  successful  attempt  to  form  a  permanent  es- 
tablishment was  made  by  tbe  French  in  1721.  It 
remained  in  French  hands  until  the  year  1810,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  British  in  an  expedition  under 
General  Abercromby,  and  has  since  remained  a  Brit- 
ish possession. 

When  the  merchants  of  Salem,  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  sought  to  establish  commercial 
intercourse  with  foreign  ports  never  before  visited  by 
American  vessels,  the  Isle  of  France  was  among  the 
first  places  to  which  they  sent  their  ships  to  bring 
home  cargoes  of  sugar,  which  was  the  staple  article 
of  export.  Elias  Hasket  Derby  dispatched  the 
"Grand  Turk,"  Ebenezcr  West,  master,  there  in  No- 
vember, 1785,  and  she  returned  to  Salem  in  .June, 
1787,  making  the  first  voyage  from  New  England  to  the 
Isle  of  France.  In  December,  1787,  the  "  Grand 
Turk  "  made  another  voyage  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
under  the  charge  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  Jr.  He  sold 
the  vessel,  and  remained  on  the  island  about  a  year, 
when  he  went  to  India  and  thence  back  to  Salem. 

Of  the  arrivals  at  the  Isle  of  France  in  1789,  ten 
were  from  Salem,  five  from  Boston,  two  from  Phila- 
delphia, one  from  Virginia,  three  from  Baltimore,  one 
from  Beverly  and  one  from  Providence. 

The  schooner  "  Richard  and  Edward,"  George 
Crowninshield,  master,  entered  January  4,  1790,  con- 
signed to  George  Crowninshield.  The  brig  "  Wil- 
liam," Thomas  West,  master,  entered  in  December, 
1791,  consigned  to  William  Gray.  The  ship  "Henry," 
Jacob  Crowninshield,  master,  cleared  for  the  Isle  of 
France  June  25,  1791.  She  was  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  tons  burden,  and  carried  ten  men.  Her  out- 
ward cargo  consisted  of  60  boxes  of  wax  and  50  boxes 
of  sperm  candles,  18  barrels  hams,  3000  feet  of  oars, 
14  tons  iron,  13  hogsheads  tobacco,  17  casks  oil,  102 
barrels  beef  and  pork,  27  casks  ale,  6  kegs  flints,  287 
barrels  flour,  424  cases  and  190  jugs  of  Geneva,  25 
boxes  soap,  6  boxes  chocolate,  43  kegs  lard,  62  quin- 
tals fish,  6  hogsheads  West  India  rum,  12  bags  pimento, 
16  cannon,  88  hundredweight  shot,  1  hogshead,  4 
crates  ware,  40  barrels  tar,  4  barrels  pitch,  30,000  feet 
lumber,  175  casks  powder,  7  saddles  and  bridles,  12 
tables  and  5  desks.  She  entered  on  her  return  in 
November,  1792,  with  172,749  pounds  of  sugar,  con- 
signed to  Eliiis  Hasket  Derby.  The  brig  "  Hiiul," 
John  Beckiurd,  master,  entered  in  January,  1793, 
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consigned  to  "William  Gray.  The  brig  "Peggy," 
Amo3  Hilton,  master,  entered  in  August,  1793,  con- 
signed to  John  Fisk.  The  ship  "  Aurora,"  Thomas 
Meek,  master,  entered  in  March,  1794,  with  424,034 
pounds  of  sugar,  consigned  to  William  Gray. 

The  ship  "Benjamin,"  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
tons.  Xathaniel  Silshee,  master,  cleared  for  India  De- 
cember 10,  1792,  and  entered  in  July,  1794,  from  the 
Isle  of  France  with  cotton,  indigo,  sugar  and  pepper, 
consigned  to  Eli.as  H.  Derby.  Her  outward  cargo  con- 
sisted of  tobacco,  cordage,  shooks,  iron,  lead,  salt, 
provisions  and  earthen  ware.  Twelve  thousand  glass 
tumblers,  costing  less  than  SIOOO,  were  exported 
in  this  ship  and  arriving  when  there  was  no  glass- 
ware on  the  island,  sold  for  $12,000.  Captain  Sils- 
bee  was  but  twenty  years  old  when  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  "  Benjamin."  The  brig  "  Peggy,"  John 
Edwards,  Jr.,  master,  entered  in  May,  1795,  consigned 
to  John  Fisk.  The  brig  "  Rose,"  John  Felt,  master, 
entered  in  July,  179"),  consigned  to  Elias  H.  Derby. 
The  ship  "  Belisarius,"  George  Crowninshield,  Jr., 
master,  entered  in  July,  1795,  with  tea,  coffee  and 
indigo,  consigned  to  George  Crowninshield  &  Co., 
and  again  in  October,  1790,  with  the  same  description 
of  cargo.  The  brig  "  Hope,"  Samuel  Lambert,  mas- 
ter, entered  in  .Tune,  179G,  consigned  to  Asliton  & 
Lambert.  The  ship  "  Martha,"  George  Ropes,  mas- 
ter, entered  from  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon  in 
May,  1797,  with  416,993  pounds  of  coffee,  136,617 
pounds  of  sugar  and  1.3,262  pounds  of  cotton,  consigned 
to  Elias  H.  Derby,  and  paying  a  duty  of  $;23,317  88. 
The  ketch  "  Eliza,'"  Stephen  Phillips,  master,  entered 
in  July,  1797,  consigned  to  Elias  IT.  Derby.  The 
brig  "Katy,"  Job  Trask,  master,  entered  in  July, 
1797,  consigned  to  Benjamin  Pickman,  Jr. 

There  were  nine  entries  at  Salem  from  the  Isle  of 
France  in  1798,  the  largest  number  in  any  single 
year.  Among  the  entries  were  the  ketch  "  Brothers," 
John  Felt,  master,  in  April,  consigned  to  Ezekiel  H. 
Derby  ;  the  ship  "Martha,"  John  Prince,  Jr.,  master, 
in  June,  consigned  to  Elias  H.  Derby,  with  260,000 
lumiids  of  collet',  .'5:{6.('>03  of  sugar  and  17,803  of  cot- 
ton, paying  a  duty  of  ^^24,943  47,  and  the  bark 
"Vigilant,"  Daniel  llathoriie,  master,  in  October, 
consigned  to  Simon  Forrester. 

The  trade  with  the  Islo  of  France  was  largely  car- 
ried on  by  Elias  Haskct  Derby,  and  after  his  death, 
in  1799,  the  Salem  trade  with  this  island  decreased. 
The  years  1797  and  1798  show  seventeen  arrivals  and 
were  the  years  when  the  most  trade  was  carried  on 
between  Salem  and  this  island.  There  were  a  few 
direct  arrivals  after  1798.  The  bark  "  Two  Brothers," 
Samuel  Rea,  master,  entered  in  April,  1806,  consigned 
to  Thorndike  Deland.  The  brig  "Sukey,"  Henry 
Prince,  Jr..  master,  entered  in  August,  1808,  con- 
signed fj  Stephen  Phillips.  There  were  a  few  arri- 
vals in  later  years,  and  some  vessels  bound  to  or  from 
other  porta  touched  at  this  island;  but  the -largest 
direct  trade  wa.s  prior  to  the  year  1800. 


The  Mocha  Trai-ie.— On  the  26th  of  April,  1798, 
Captain  Joseph  Ropes,  in  the  shiji  "  Recovery,"  left 
Salem,  bound  direct  for  Mocha,  Arabia  Felix,  with 
fifty  thousand  dollars  in  s)iecie,  and  arrived  at  that 
port  on  the  9th  of  September.  This  was  the  first 
American  vessel  that  ever  displayed  the  stars  and 
stripes  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  captain  says 
that  the  arrival  of  the  strange  ship  was  viewed  with 
great  interest  by  the  authorities,  who  could  not  di- 
vine from  whence  she  came,  and  made  frequent  in- 
quiries to  know  how  many  moons  she  had  been  com- 
ing. Captain  Ropes  went  from  Mocha  to  Calcutta, 
and  thence  to  Salem.  The  first  vessel  to  arrive  at 
Salem  from  Mocha  with  a  full  cargo  of  coffee  was  the 
ship  "  Recovery,"  Luther  Dana,  master,  which  ar- 
rived in  October,  1801,  with  216,286  pounds  of  coffee 
consigned  to  Elias  H.  Derby,  7,485  pounds  to  Henry 
Prince,  11,825  pounds  to  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  34,917 
pounds  to  Clifford  Crowninshield  and  33,181  pounds 
to  Nathan  Robinson,  and  paying  a  duty  of  $16,844.39. 
The  ship  "  Ulysses,"  Henry  Elkins,  master,  entered 
from  Mocha  and  Muscat  in  January,  1802,  consigned 
to  George  Crowninshield  &  Sons.  The  brig  "Ed- 
win," Joseph  J.  Knapp,  master,  entered  in  Novein- 
ber,  1803,  consigned  to  Charles  Cleveland  &  Co.  The 
ship  "Bonetta,"  Benjamin  Russell,  master,  entered 
from  Mocha  in  February,  1804,  with  268,851  pounds 
of  coffee  consigned  to  Benjamin  Pickman,  Jr. 

In  1805,  there  were  eight  arrivals  from  Mocha,  the 
largest  number  in  any  single  year ;  and  during  that 
year  there  was  landed  at  Salem  over  two  million 
pounds  of  Mocha  codec.  The  entries  were:  the  ship 
"  IMargaret,"  Henry  Elkins,  master;  the  ship  "  Two 
Sons,"  Thomas  Ball,  master  ;  and  the  ship  "  America," 
Benjamin  Crowninshield,  master, — all  consigned  to 
George  Crowninshield  &  Sons  ;  the  brig  "  Suwarrow," 
William  Leach,  Jr.,  master,  consigned  to  William 
Leach  and  others  ;  the  bark  "  Eliza,"  Joseph  Beadle, 
master,  consigned  to  Joseph  White;  the  ship  "Mary," 
Samuel  King,  master,  from  Aden,  consigned  to  John 
Norris ;  the  ship  "Commerce,"  Thomas  Bancroft, 
master,  consigned  to  Xiithaniel  West ;  and  the  bark 
"  JIary,"  Daniel  Itray,  .Jr.,  master,  consigned  to  Ben- 
jamin Derby  and  John  Derby. 

George  Crowninshield  &  Sons  had  three  vessels 
wdiich  entered  from  Slocha  in  1806  ;  the  ship  "  Mar- 
garet," Henry  Elkins,  master;  the  ship  ".John," 
William  Fairfield,  master;  and  the  brig  "Telema- 
chus,"  Benjamin  Frye,  master.  The  ship  "  Frank- 
lin," Timothy  Wellman,  3d,  from  Mocha  and  Aden, 
entered  in  Decemlier,  1808,  with  532, 3()5  pounds  of 
coffee  consigned  to  Joseph  Peabody,  and  paying  a 
duty  of  $26,618.25.  The  brig  "  Coromandel,"  Wil- 
liam Messervy,  master,  entered  in  October,  1813, 
with  a  cargo  of  coffee  consigned  to  John  Derby,  and 
paying  a  duty  of  !?28,587.60.  The  brig  "  Beulah," 
Charles  Forbes,  master,  entered  from  Mocha  in 
April.  1820,  consigned  to  John  W.  Rogers.  The 
brig  "Ann,"  Charles  Millett,   master,   entered  in 
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INIav,  1S27,  consigned  to  Michael  Shepard.  After  the 
opening  of  the  Zanzibar  trade  the  vessels  engaged  in 
that  trade  visited  Mocha  and  obtained  a  part  of  their 
cargo  there,  and  to  the  account  of  that  trade  reference 
may  be  had  for  later  dates. 

The  Madagascak  Trade. — The  xVmerican  trade 
with  the  island  of  Madagascar  was  opened  by  Nath- 
aniel L.  Eogers  &  Brothers,  eminent  and  enterprising 
merchants  of  S;ilem.  Eobert  Brookhouse  was  also 
among  the  pioneers  of  this  trade.  The  brig  "  Thetis," 
Charles  Forbes,  master,  appears  to  be  the  first  ves- 
sel to  enter,  with  a  full  cargo  from  that  island.  She 
arrived  in  November,  1821,  with  216,519  pounds  of 
tallow,  consigned  to  J.  W.  &  E.  S.  Eogers.  The 
brig  "  Beulab,"  Charles  Forbes,  master,  which  entered 
from  Mocha  in  April,  1820,  consigned  to  John  W. 
Rogers,  touched  .at  iladagascar  on  her  passage,  and 
brought  from  there  a  small  quantity  of  tallow.  This 
appears  to  be  the  first  American  vessel  to  trade  at 
Madagascar.  The  brig  "  Climax,"  G.  W.  Grafton, 
master,  entered  in  March,  1822,  consigned  to  Eobert 
Brookhouse.  The  brig  "Thetis,"  William  Bates, 
master,  made  three  voyages,  entering  in  January, 
1823,  in  February,  1824,  and  in  January,  1825, 
consigned  to  Eichard  S.  Eogers.  The  brig  "  Eeapcr," 
Eobert  Brookhouse,  Jr.,  master,  entered  in  Decem- 
ber, 1824,  consigned  to  Eobert  Brookhouse.  The 
brig  "  Nereus,"  B.  W.  Brookhouse,  master,  entered  in 
December,  1825,  consigned  to  Nathaniel  Jj.  Eogers. 
The  brig  "  Susan,"  Stephen  Burchniore,  master, 
entered  in  August,  1826,  consigned  to  Eobert  Brook- 
house. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  trade  with  Mada- 
gascar Zanzibar  was  a  small  settlement,  and  no  trade 
was  carried  on  there,  gum-copal,  the  principal  staple, 
being  carried  to  India  by  the  Sultan's  vessels,  to  be 
cleaned.  The  trade  wich  Zanzibar  was  an  extension 
of  the  Madagascar  trade.  The  vessels  subsequently 
engaged  in  that  trade  usually  touched  at  Madagascar 
and  Mocha,  and  made  up  their  cargoes  in  p;irt  in 
each  place.  In  the  account  of  the  Zanzibar  trade 
will  be  found  the  later  arrivals. 

TiiK  ZANziiiAJi  TuADE. — As  Salcm  had  been  first 
at  i^unialra  and  Madagascar,  so  she  was  first  at  Zanzi- 
bar. But  little  of  the  uncleaned  guin-copal,  which 
was  the  staple  article  of  export,  was  brought  to  this 
cfjuntry  until  after  the  "Black  Warrior,"  belonging 
largely  to  N.  L.  Eogers,  and  commanded  by  John 
liertram,  was  there  in  1831.  Captain  Bertram  arrived 
at  Zanzibar  while  the  Sultan's  frigate  was  lying  in 
the  harbor,  ready  to  carry  the  guin-co])al  to  India,  and 
made  a  bargain  for  what  was  on  hand  and  for  future 
cargoes.  The  "  Black  Warrior"  arrived  in  Salem  in 
March,  18.32,  with  the  first  large  quantity  of  unclean- 
ed gum-copal  that  had  been  imported  into  this  coun- 
try. For  some  time  thereafter  the  gum-copal  trade 
was  monopoliJied  by  Salem  merclianis,  and  all  the 
gum-copal  used  was  distributed  from  the  port  of 
Halem, 


But  the  "  Black  Warrior,"  .-ilthough  taking  the  first 
large  cargo  from  Zanzibar,  was  not  the  first  vessel  to 
open  trade  with  that  port.  The  brig  "Ann,"  Charles 
Millett,  master,  and  owned  by  Henry  Prince  &  Son, 
left  Salem  March  12,  182G,  for  Mocha.  When  she  ar- 
rived there,  in  June,  Captain  Millet  found  a  great 
scarcity  of  bread-stuffs,  .and,  leaving  a  clerk  in  charge 
of  the  business,  he  left  Mocha  for  Zanzibar  and 
Lamo,  where  he  obtained  a  cargo  of  small  grain,  and 
purchased  ivory  and  otlier  articles  for  the  homeward 
cargo.  The  "  x\.nn  "  went  from  Zanzibar  to  Mocha, 
and  from  thence  to  Salem,  arriving  May  9,  1827. 
This  was  the  opening  of  American  trade  with  Zanzi- 
bar. The  same  vessel  made  a  second  voyage  to  Zan- 
zibar, leaving  Salem  August  9,  1827,  arriving  home 
April  10,  1829,  having  visited  many  new  ports  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa.  On  the  passage  home,  February 
20,  the  "Ann"  lost  her  masts  and  was  otherwise 
badly  wrecked.  She  also  lost  her  mate  and  two  men. 
For  their  skill  in  navigating  the  vessel  into  port  the 
insurance  companies  presented  the  commander  with 
a  service  of  plate  ;  his  clerk,  John  Webster,  with  a 
silver  pitcher;  and  the  rest  of  his  men  with  three 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars. 

The  three-masted  schooner  "Spy,"  Andrew  Ward, 
master,  ninety-one  tons,  appears  to  be  the  first  vessel 
to  enter  at  the  Salcm  Custom-House  from  Zanzibar. 
She  arrived  at  Salem  August  11,  1827,  one  hundred 
and  ten  days  from  Zanzibar,  with  a  cargo  consigned 
to  Nathaniel  L.  Eogers  &  Brothers.  Captain  Ward 
reported  that  the  "  Susan,"  Burchard,  master,  touched 
at  Zanzibar  about  the  1st  of  March,  and  that  the 
"  Fawn,"  of  Salem,  had  also  been  there.  The  "  Spy  " 
was  built  at  Essex  in  1823,  and  was  the  first  three- 
masted  schooner  of  which  there  is  any  record.  On 
the  12th  of  January,  1825,  the  brig  "Laurel,"  Lovett, 
master,  owned  by  Eobert  Brookhouse,  left  Salem  for 
South  America.  Finding  markets  dull,  the  captain 
sailed  for  ports  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and, 
about  the  10th  of  .July,  left  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
for  Zanzibar,  stopping  at  the  island  of  Johanna  on 
the  way.  This  was  the  first  time  the  American  flag 
was  displayed  at  that  Island,  and  tlic  king  gave  a  re- 
ception in  honor  of  the  event.  The  vessel  arrived  at 
Zanzibar  the  20th  of  July,  1825,  and,  although  not 
the  first  to  open  trade,  seems  to  be  the  first  to  have 
displayed  the  American  flag  at  that  port.  From 
Zanzibar  the  "Laurel"  proceeded  to  Mombas,  and 
from  there  to  Patta,  Lamo  and  other  small  places,  in 
all  of  which  she  appears  to  have  displayed  the  Ameri- 
can flag  for  the  first  time.  The  "  Laurel  "  arrived  in 
Salem,  on  her  return  passage,  June  3,  182G. 

From  the  year  1827,  when  the  "  Spy  "  entered  from 
Zanzibar,  to  the  year  1870,  when  the  last  entry  from 
that  port  was  made  at  Salem,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  arrivals  from  Zanzibar.  The  period 
from  1840  to  1860  was  the  time  of  the  greatest  activ- 
ity in  this  trade,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  of  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  entries  being  made  be- 
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twecn  those  years.  Xathaniel  L.  Rogers  &  Brothers, 
John  Bertram,  Michael  Shepard,  David  Pingree, 
Joseph  Peabody,  Andrew  Ward,  Xathaniel  "Weston, 
James  B.  Curwen,  Ephruim  Emmerton,  Tucker 
Dalaud,  Michael  W.  She}iard,  George  West  and  Ben- 
jamin A.  West  were  among  those  engaged  in  this 
trade. 

Among  the  earlier  arrivals  were  the  lirig  "Cipher," 
S.  Smith,  master,  in  March,  1834;  the  brig  "Tigris," 
John  G.  Waters,  master,  in  July,  1S34,  consigned  to 
David  Pingree;  the  lirig  "Thomas  Perkins,"  J.  P. 
Page,  master,  in  Xoveniber,  1834,  consigned  to 
Putnam  I.  Farnham;  the  brig  "Leander,"  J.  S. 
Kimball,  master,  in  April  1S36,  and  again  in  Au- 
gust, 1837,  consigned  to  Joseph  Peabody;  the  brig 
"Palm,"  N.  W.  Andrews,  master,  in  November,  1836, 
consigned  to  John  Bertram  ;  the  brig  "  Cherokee," 
W.  B.  Smith,  master,  in  April,  1837,  consigned  to 
Michael  Shepard;  the  bark  "Star,"  E.  Brown,  mas- 
ter, in  Xovember,  1839,  again  in  1842,  W.  B.  Smith, 
master,  and  again  in  September,  1S4G,  in  October, 
1847,  and  in  January,  1849,  William  McFai*land,  mas- 
ter, consigned  to  Jlichael  Shepard;  the  brig  "Rich- 
mond." William  B.  Bates,  master,  in  October,  1840, 
to  Ephraim  Emmerton  ;  the  brig  "Rolla,"  A.  S.  Per- 
kins, master,  in  January,  18-Jl,aiid  again  in  January, 

1843.  consigned  to  David  Pingree ;  the  brig  "  Rattler," 
F.  Brown,  master,  in  May,  1841,  and  again  in  1843,  J. 
Lambert,  master,  consigned  to  Michael  Shepard;  the 
bark  "Brenda,"  Andrew  Ward,  master,  in  March, 

1844,  with  one  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds  of  dates  and  other 
merchandise,  consigned  to  Michael  Shepard  and  John 
Bertram;  the  brig  "Richmond,"  William  B.  Bates, 
master,  entered  in  December,  1845,  consigned  to 
Ephraim  Emmerton  ;  the  bark  'Eliza,"  A.  S.  Perkins, 
master,  entered  in  May,  184G,  consigned  to  George 
West  and  David  Pingree ;  the  bark  "  Orb,"  W.  Cross, 
master,  entered  in  X'ovember,  1846,  and  again  in 
March,  1848,  C.  F.  Rlioadcs,  jnaster,  consigned  to 
Tucker  Daland ;  the  bark  "  Sophronia,"  B.  R.  Pea- 
body, muster,  entered  in  January  184!),  and  again,  E. 
A.  Emmerton,  nia.ster,  in  October,  ]S5(),  consigned  to 
Ephraim  Emmerton  ;  the  bark  "  lo.sco,"  Groves,  mas- 
ter, entered  in  January,  1852,  consigned  to  Michael 
W.  Shepard,  and  again  in  December,  1852,  consigned 
to  John  Bertram. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  enumeration  of  any  large 
proportion  of  the  arrivals  from  this  port,  but  enough 
have  been  given  to  indicate  the  merchants  who  were 
engaged  in  the  Zanzibar  trade.  Many  of  the  vessels 
touched  at  Madagascar  and  Mocha,  an^  obtained  a 
part  of  their  cargoes  at  those  places.  For  years  this 
trade  waa  largely  in  the  hands  of  Salem  merchants, 
and  .Salem  was  the  principal  point  of  distribution  for 
ivory,  guiVi-copal  and  Mocha  coffee. 

Among  the  vessels  lost  while  engaged  in  this  trade 
was  the  bark  "  Peacock,"  Joseph  Moseley,  master, 
and  owned  by  John  Bertram,  which  was  wrecked  on 


a  reef  near  Majunga,  Madagascar,  August  6,  1855, 
and  with  the  cargo  was  a  total  loss.  The  bark 
"Arabia,"  John  Wallis,  master,  and  owned  by  Benja- 
min A.  West,  sailed  from  Salem,  on  her  first  voyage, 
July  4,  1857.  On  the  passage  home,  May  9,  1858, 
while  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  she  fell  in  with  the 
"Ariadne,"  bound  from  Bombay  to  Boston.  This 
being  in  a  crippled  and  sinking  condition,  her  crew, 
twenty-three  in  number,  were  taken  on  board  the 
"  Arabia."  The  supply  of  water  was  inadequate  for  so 
large  an  addition  to  their  number,  and  Captain  Wal- 
lis thought  it  prudent  to  enter  Table  Bay  and  procure 
an  additional  supply.  At  the  entrance  to  the  bay  the 
"Arabia"  was  becalmed.  The  night  was  dark,  and 
about  2  A.M.,  the  vessel  struck  on  a  reef  and  became 
a  total  loss.  The  cargo  was  saved  and  sold.  The  bark 
"Iosco,"  Claussen,  master,  and  owned  by  John  Ber- 
tram, was  wrecked  on  a  reef  oft'  Zanzibar,  July  7, 1858. 
Both  vessel  and  cargo  were  lost.  The  bark  "  Guide," 
McMullen,  master,  and  owned  by  John  Bertram,  was 
wrecked  on  the  Ras  Hoforn,  east  coast  of  Africa,  on 
the  night  of  September  4,  1860,  and  with  her  cargo 
was  a  total  loss.  The  bark  "  Jersey,"  James  S.  Wil- 
liams, master,  owned  by  John  Bertram,  was  built  at 
Salem  in  1861),  and  was  wrecked  at  jMadagascar  on 
her  first  voyage. 

The  large  importation  of  uncleaned  gum-copal,  an 
article  which,  prior  to  1832,  had  been  sent  to  India  to 
be  cleaned,  led  to  the  establishment  by  Jonathan 
Whipple  of  a  factory  at  the  foot  of  Turner  Street,  in 
Salem,  to  clean  and  prepare  the  gum  I'or  the  market. 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Whipple's  factory, 
Daniel  Hammond  had  been  engaged  in  cleaning  the 
gum,  but  Mr.  Whipple  was  the  first  to  establish  the 
business  on  an  extensive  scale.  At  first  the  gum  was 
cleaned  by  being  scrajted  with  a  knife.  Mr.  Whipple 
soon  introduced  the  process  of  washing  it  with  an 
alkali.  The  uncleaned  gum  was  deposited  in  tubs  of 
alkali  liquor  and  allowed  to  stand  over  night.  It  was 
then  taken  and  placed  upon  large  platforms  in  the  open 
air,  and  carefully  dried  and  brushed.  The  gum  was 
then  sorted  as  to  size  and  color. 

This  business  was  established  about  1835,  and  in- 
creased very  rapidly.  Mr.  Whipple  commenced  by 
employing  four  or  five  men,  but  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1850,  the  number  of  men  employed  averaged 
thirty-five  or  forty,  and  the  amount  of  gum  cleaned 
each  year  was  ab(jut  one  million  five  hundred  thous- 
and pounds,  the  gum  losing  in  weight  about  one- 
quarter  part  during  the  process  of  cleaning.  Mr. 
Whipple  was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  who  continued 
the  business  under  the  name  of  Stephen  Whipjile  & 
Brothers.  The  business  was  prosperous  until  the  year 
1861,  when  an  import  duty  of  ten  cents  a  pound  was 
imjjosed  on  the  uncleaned  gum.  The  gum  was  there- 
after cleaned  on  the  coast  of  Africa  before  shipment, 
and  the  business  diminished  until  it  was  finally 
abandoned  altogether. 

The  trade  with  Zanzibar,  Madagascar,  Arabia  and 
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the  east  coast  of  Africa  has  been  continued  by  Salem 
merchants  from  thesummeroflS26,  when  the  "'Ann" 
vras  there,  to  the  present  day.  In  1846,  Salem  had 
nine  vessels  there.  The  successors  of  the  firm  of 
John  Bertram  still  continue  the  trade,  but  their  ves- 
sels no  longer  enter  the  port  of  Salem.  The  last 
arrival  at  Salem  from  Zanzibar  was  the  bark  "Glide," 
May  1,  1870,  and  this  was  also  the  last  arrival  at  Sa- 
lem of  any  vessel  owned  in  Salem  from  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Trade. — When  the 
merchants  of  Salem,  at  the  close  of  the  Eevolutionary 
War,  sent  their  vessels  on  long  voyages,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  among  the  first  places  visited.  In 
this  as  in  most  other  trades  established  with  distant 
countries  Elias  Hasket  Derby  was  the  first  to  lead  the 
way.  In  1781  he  built  at  the  South  Shore  a  fast  sail- 
ing ship  of  three  hundred  tons  called  the  "  Grand 
Turk  ■'  for  use  as  a  privateer.  She  carried  twenty- 
two  guns,  and  was  remarkably  successful  in  capturing 
prizes.  In  November,  1784,  Jlr.  Derby  despatched 
this  vessel,  under  command  of  Jonathan  Ingerscril,  on 
the  first  voyage  from  Salem  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  cargo  of  the  "Grand  Turk  "  consisted,  in  part,  of 
rum,  which  was  sold  to  an  English  East  India-man 
and  delivered  at  the  Island  of  St.  Helena.  From 
there  she  returned  to  Salem,  via  the  West  Indies,  ar- 
riving in  1785.  He  bought  in  the  West  Indies,  Gren- 
ada rum  enough  to  load  two  vessels,  sent  home  the 
"Grand  Turk,  "  and  returned  himself  in  the  "  Atlan- 
tic." 

A  striking  incident  is  connected  with  this  voyage 
of  Captain  Ingersoll.  On  his  pas-age  to  Salem  he  res- 
cued the  master  and  mate  of  the  English  schooner 
"Amity,"  whose  crew  had  mutinied  and  set  their 
officers  adrift  in  a  boat.  After  their  arrival  at  Salem, 
Captain  Duncanson  of  the  "  Amity  "  was  sitting  one 
day  with  Mr.  Derby  in  his  counting-room,  and  while 
using  his  spy-glass  he  saw  his  own  vessel  in  theofljng. 
Mr.  Derby  promptly  manned  one  of  his  own  brigs, 
put  two  pieces  of  ordnance  on  board  of  her,  and,  tak- 
iiisj  with  him  the  Ihij^linh  cijitain,  boiirded  :inil  rcrnii- 
turt\l  the  "  Amity." 

Mr.  Derby  purchased  a  vessel  which  had  been  cap- 
tured from  the  British  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  named  her  the  "  Light  Horse."  This  bark  he 
sent,  in  January,  1787,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  un- 
der command  of  John  Tucker. 

The  captain  wrote  his  first  letter  from  Table  Bay, 
dated  May  10,  1787,  giving  an  account  of  a  sale  of  part 
of  the  cargo.  From  the  Cape  he  went  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  sold  the  remainder  of  his  cargo,  loaded,  with 
coffee  and  some  India  goods,  and  returned  to  Salem, 
arriving  in  January,  17>^8. 

The  brig  "  Hope,"  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons 
burden,  carrying  eight  men,  made  an  annual  voyage 
between  Salem  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  six 
consecutive  years,  entering  at  Salem  in  February,- 
1700,  in  August,  1791,  in  July,  1702,  in  June,  1793, 


in  May,  1794,  and  in  July  1795.  She  was  command- 
ed on  the  first  three  voyages  by  Jonathan  Lambert, 
and  on  the  last  three  by  Samuel  Lambert,  and  her  car- 
go was  consigned,  on  each  voyage,  to  Jacob  Ashton 
and  others.  The  schooner  "  Ruth,"  Jonathan  Lam- 
bert, Jr.,  master,  entered  in  July,  1790,  consigned  to 
Jacob  Ashton  and  others.  The  ship  "  Betsey,"  Jere- 
miah L.  Page,  master,  entered  in  May,  1804,  consign- 
ed to  Abel  Lawrence  &  Co. 

Coffee,  wine,  pepper,  sugar,  ivory  and  aloes  were 
among  the  articles  im])orted.  Most  of  the  direct 
trade  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  carried  on  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  (he  present  century,  and 
Jacob  Ashton  and  Jonathan  Lambert  appear  to  have 
been  largely  engaged  in  it. 

The  Australian  Trade. — Wherever  a  new  chan- 
nel of  trade  was  opened  for  Americans,  Salem  was 
either  the  first  to  open  it,  or  her  vessels  followed  close- 
ly after  the  pioneers.  She  was  found  asking  for  ad- 
mission to  the  port  of  Sydney,  in  1832,  and  by  a  spe- 
cial order  of  the  council,  passed  that  year,  the  ship 
"  Tybee,"  Charles  Millett,  master,  was  allowed  to  en- 
ter that  port.  This  vessel  was  owned  by  Nathaniel 
L.  Rogers  and  others,  and  was  thciirst  American  ves- 
sel to  enter  the  ports  of  Australia.  The  "  Tybee  "  en- 
tered at  Salem  from  Sydney  .January  20,  1835,  again 
in  March,  1836,  and  again  in  June,  1837.  Joseph 
Rogers  commanded  her  on  these  voyages,  and  her  car- 
go consisted  mainly  of  wool.  The  ship  "  Black  War- 
rior," William  Driver,  master,  entered  from  Sydney 
in  September,  1835,  and  the  ship  "Shepherdess,"  J. 
Kinsman,  master,  in  May,  1836,  both  bringing  cargoes 
of  wool.  All  the  above-mentioned  cargoes  were  con- 
signed to  Nathaniel  L.  Rogers  &  Brothers.  This  trade 
did  not  prove  profitable  and  it  was  not  long  continu- 
ed, the  direct  entries  at  Salem,  from  Sydney,  being 
confined  to  the  years  1835,  '36  and  '37. 

The  Feejee  Islands  Trade. — The  enterprise  of 
Salem  merchants  seems  not  to  have  been  confined  by 
the  limits  of  the  civilized  world,  but  to  have  extended 
to  all  habitable  countries,  however  remote  and  how- 
ever i>eoi)led.  Salem  was  as  familiar  a  name  to  the 
cannibals  of  the  Feejee  Islands,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century,  as  it  was  to  the  savages  of 
Africa  and  Madagascar.  In  many  of  those  wild  coun- 
tries, the  untutored  natives  thought  Salcin  comprised 
all  the  remainder  of  the  outer  world  about  whicli  they 
knew  so  little.  Captain  William  P.  Richardson,  of 
Salem,  was  at  the  Feejee  Islands  in  the  bark  "Active," 
in  1811,  He  sailed  from  Salem  June  1,  1810,  and  left 
the  Feejee  Islands  July  26,  1811,  for  Canton.  He  ar- 
rived at  Salem  March  27,  1812,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  days  from  Canton.  This  was  the  first  trad- 
ing voyage  from  Salem  to  the  Feejee  Islands.  Com- 
mercial intercourse  with  these  islands  began  about 
1806,  probably  by  the  vessels  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

When  Commodore  Wilkes  went  on  his  famous  ex- 
plf)ring  expedition,  betook  with  him  as  pilot  and  inter- 
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preter,  Captain  Benjamin  Vanderford,  a  Salem  ship- 
master, who,  having  made  many  voyages  to  these  is- 
lands, was  familiar  with  the  customs  and  language  of 
the  natives.  Captain  Vanderford  died  March  23, 
1S42.  on  the  passage  home ;  and  the  commodore,  writ- 
ing of  him  says:  "During  the  cruise  I  had  often  ex- 
perienced his  usefulness.  He  had  formerly  been  in 
command  of  various  vessels  sailing  from  Salem,  and 
had  made  many  voyages  to  the  Feejee  Islands.  Dur- 
ing our  stay  there,  he  was  particularly  useful  in  su- 
perintending all  trade  carried  on  to  supply  the  ship." 
Commodore  Wilkes  was  indebted  to  another  Salem 
captain  for  bringing  one  of  the  vessels  of  his  squad- 
ron,— the  "  Peacock," — safely  into  port,  on  the  12th 
of  July,  IS-tO.  Captain  J.  H.  Eagleston,  of  Salem, 
who  was  trading  there  at  the  time,  rendered  him  this 
important  service.  The  commodore,  in  his  report  to 
the  government,  says  :  "  The  squadron  is  much  in- 
debted to  Captain  Eagleston  for  his  attention  and  as- 
sistance. I  am  also  indebted  to  him  for  observations 
relating  to  gales." 

Captain  Eagleston  made  voyages  to  theee  islands 
between  1S30  and  1840,  in  the  bark  "Peru,"  the  ship 
"  Emerald,"  the  brig  "  Mermaid "  and  the  ship 
"  Leonidas."  On  one  of  his  passages  in  the  "  Leoni- 
das"  he  caught  several  albatrosses,  and  tied  to  the 
neck  of  each  a  quill  containing  a  slip  of  paper,  on 
which  was  written  "Sliip  Leonidas,  of  Salem,  bound 
to  Xew  Zealand."  One  of  these  binls  was  caught  by 
a  French  vessel  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  several 
hundred  rniles  away  from  the  spot  where  it  was  first 
caught  by  Captain  Eagleston.  The  news  reached 
Salem  March  21, 1840,  and  was  the  first  news  of  this 
vessel  since  she  sailed,  on  tlie  9th  of  August.  C;ip- 
tain  Eagleston  sailed  for  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  wlio 
was  a  prominent  merchant  of  Salem  from  about  1828 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1857.  Mr.  Phillips  was 
largely  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Feejee  Islands,  with 
Manila  and  other  Eastern  ports.  In  1846  Salem  had 
six  vessels  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Feejee  Islands. 
The  usual  voyage  was  from  Salem  to  the  Feejee 
Isiiiiids,  where  the  vessel  would  remain,  collecting 
the  Itfrhe-ilc-mcr,  a  sort  of  sen  slug,  found  on  reefs  and 
in  shallow  water,  and  after  drying  and  preparing 
them  for  the  market,  carry  them  either  to  Manila  to 
exchange  for  sugar  and  hemp,  or  to  China  to  ex- 
change for  tea,  the  voyage  usually  consuming  about 
two  years.  Salem  almost  monopolized  this  trade, 
and,  in  a  work  written  in  London,  in  1858,  by  Thom- 
as Williams  and  James  Calvert,  missionaries  at  these 
islands,  it  is  stated  that  the  traffic  in  sandal-wood, 
tortoise-shell  and  hedie-de-mer,  "has  been,  and  still 
is,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Americans  from  the  port  of 
Salem."  There  are  many  curious  articles  at  the  Pea- 
bcly  Academy  of  Science  at  Salem,  which  were 
brought  from  the  Feejee  Islands  during  the  early 
voyagwj. 

Among  the  Salem  merchants  engaged  in  this  trade 
were  Nathaniel  L.  Rogers  &  Bros.,  Stei)lien  C.  Phil- 


lips, Samuel  Chamberlain  &  Co,  and  Benjamin  A. 
West.  The  bark  "  Zotoff,"  Benjamin  Wallis,  master, 
made  several  voyages  to  the  Feejee  Islands.  Captain 
Wallis,  on  two  of  these  voyages,  covering  a  period 
from  1844  to  1850,  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who, 
upon  her  final  return,  wrote  an  account  of  her  trav- 
els, in  a  book  entitled,  "  Life  in  Feejee."  She  men- 
tions seeing  the  brig  "  Elizabeth,''  the  bark  "Samos," 
Cai)tain  H.  J.  Archer,  the  bark  "Pilot,"  Captain 
Hartwell  and  the  brig  "Tim  Pickering,"  all  of  Sa- 
lem, during  the  first  voyage.  The  "  Samos  "  was  af- 
terwards condemned  at  Manila.  The  "Tim  Picker- 
ing," Walden,  master,  while  lying  at  Ovalou,  in  the 
Feejee  Islands,  was  driven  ashore  in  a  severe  gale, 
April  5,  1848,  and  became  a  total  loss.  Captain  Ben- 
jamin Vanderford  was  at  the  Feejee  Islands  about 
1819,  in  the  ship  "Indus,"  and  about  1822  in  the 
"  Iloscoe."  The  bark  "  Dragon,"  Thomas  C.  Dunn, 
master,  sailed  from  Salem  February  22,  1854,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  Feejee  Islands,  a  distance  of  sixteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  in  eighty- 
five  days,  making  the  shortest  passage  ever  made 
from  the  United  States.  She  crossed  the  equator  in 
twenty  days,  and  passed  Port  Phillip,  New  Holland, 
seventy-three  days  out.  She  reached  Salem  from 
Manila  September  4,  1856,  with  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy  bales  of  hemp,  consigned  to 
Benjamin  A.  West. 

The  seamen  of  Salem,  visiting  these  islands,  were 
exposed  to  peril  of  their  lives  from  the  ignorant  and 
deceitful  inhabitants,  and  to  disiLster  to  their  ships 
from  hidden  reefs,  of  the  existence  of  which  they 
were  unaware.  In  August,  1830,  the  brig  "  Fawn," 
James  Briant  master,  and  owned  by  Robert  Brook- 
house,  was  lost  at  the  Feejee  Islands,  and  Captain 
Charles  Millett,  of  the  ship  "  Clay,"  gave  captain  and 
crew  a  passage  to  Manila.  The  ship  "Glide,"  in 
March,  1832,  was  driven  ashore  at  Tackanova,  and 
lost.  Her  boat's  crew  were  attacked  by  the  natives, 
at  Ovalou,  December  26, 1831,  and  two  of  them  killed. 
In  the  same  gale  which  destroyed  the  "  Glide,"  an- 
other Salem  vessel,  the  brig  Niagara,"  was  lost,  at 
an  island  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Tacka- 
nova. 

The  brig  "  Charles  Doggett,"  owned  by  Nathaniel 
L.  Rogers  &  Bros.,  and  commanded  by  George  Batch- 
elder,  was  at  Kandora,  one  of  the  Feejee  Islands,  in 
September,  1833,  and  her  crew  were  curing  the  beche- 
de-vicr  for  the  East  India  market.  They  were  at- 
tacked by  the  natives  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  and 
five  of  the  crew  were  killed,  including  Charles  Ship- 
man,  the  mate.  The  remainder  escaped  in  the  boats, 
but  were  all  more  or  less  injured.  James  Slagoun,  of 
Salem,  who  had  lived  among  the  islanders  several 
years,  was  dangerously  wounded.  On  the  way  to 
Manila,  the  vessel  touched  at  the  Pelew  Islands,  and 
the  crew  were  again  attacked  by  the  natives,  and  a 
boy  was  killed.  The  vessel  reached  Salem,  from 
Manila,  in  October,  1834. 
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The  story  of  a  previous  voyage  of  the  "  Charles 
Doggett,'"  under  the  command  of  William  Driver,  is 
one  of  most  romantic  interest,  and  deserves  a  place 
in  history.  As  an  introduction,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  mutiny  of  the  "  Bounty," 
which,  though  an  oft-repeated  tale,  is  still  one  of 
thrilling  interest.  Captain  William  Bligh  was  sent 
by  the  British  Government  in  the  "Bounty"  in  De- 
cember, 1787,  to  Tahiti.  He  reached  that  island  in 
October  of  the  following  year,  and  remained  there  six 
months,  collecting  bread-fruit  plants,  with  which  he 
started  for  Jamaica.  Twenty-four  days  out,  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1789,  a  part  of  the  crew  mutinied,  and 
forced  Captain  Bligh  and  eighteen  men  into  the 
ship's  lauTich,  whicli  they  cast  adrift,  turning  their 
own  course  back  to  Tahiti.  The  captain  and  his 
companions  arrived  on  the  14th  of  June,  after  suffer- 
ing almost  incredible  hardships,  at  the  island  of 
Timor,  a  distance  of  three  thousand  six  hundred 
nautical  miles  from  the  place  where  they  were  aban- 
doned. The  mutineers,  after  staying  at  Tahiti  for 
some  time,  fearing  pursuit,  sailed  eastward,  tflking 
with  them  eighteen  natives,  six  men  and  twelve 
women,  and  leaving  part  of  their  comrades  at  Tahiti. 
They  landed  at  Pitcairn  Island,  a  solitary  i.sland  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  great  Polynesian  Archipelago,  having  an  area  of 
only  one  and  a  quarter  square  miles.  Here  they 
took  up  their  residence,  and  burned  the  "  Bounty." 
From  the  time  they  left  Tahiti,  in  1792,  nothing  was 
heard  of  them,  until  an  American,  Captain  Folger, 
touched  at  the  island  in  1808.  At  this  time,  all  the 
men,  save  Alexander  Smith,  and  several  of  the  wom- 
en, were  dead.  The  island  was  visited  by  British 
vessels  in  182-5  and  1830. 

In  1831  their  numbers  had  increased  to  eighty- 
seven,  and  the  island  was  scantily  provided  with 
water.  At  their  own  request,  they  were  transported 
by  the  British  Government  to  Tahiti.  All  the  origi- 
nal settlers  were  dead,  and  their  descendants  had 
been  reared  away  from  contact  with  the  world,  and 
wtTC,  despite  their  wild  niiccstry,  virtuous  and  re- 
ligious. Never  having  looked  upon  vice,  they  found 
themselves  among  a  i)eople  where  virtue  was  un- 
known. Disgusted  with  the  immoralities  of  the  Ta- 
hitians,  the  most  loose,  voluptuous  and  unchaste  peo- 
ple that  exist  under  the  tropic  sun,  they  yearned 
with  a  homesick  longing  for  the  isolation  and  quiet 
of  the  little  island  that  had  so  recently  been  their 
home. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  brig  "  Charles  Doggett," 
William  Driver,  master,  and  owned  by  Nathaniel  L. 
Eogers  &  Brothers,  arrived  at  Tahiti.  These  poor 
homesick  people  besought  Captain  Driver  to  take 
them  back  to  their  native  island.  For  their  own 
sake,  but  above-all  for  the  sake  of  their  children,  they 
desired  to  leave  this  laud  of  sensual  indulgence. 
Captain  Driver  finally  consented  to  carry  them,  sixty- 
five  in  number,  back  Uj  the  island,  fourteen  hundred 


miles  away,  from  whence  they  had  so  recently 
arrived,  taking  in  pay  some  old  copper,  twelve  blan- 
kets and  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  dollars  in 
missionary  drafts.  They  left  on  the  15th  of  August, 
1831,  and  were  landed  on  Pitcairn  Island  on  Septem- 
ber 3rd,  after  an  absence  of  about  nine  months.  In 
1855,  finding  their  numbers  again  too  large  for  the 
island,  for  they  now  numbered  two  hundred  and  two, 
they  petitioned  the  British  Government,  and,  in  185C, 
were  removed  to  Norfolk  Island.  In  1859,  two  fami- 
lies, in  all  seventeen,  returned  to  Pitcairn  Island. 
An  English  writer,  in  speaking  of  them,  says:  "From 
their  frequent  intercourse  with  Europeans,  the  Pit- 
cairn Islanders  have,  while  retaining  their  virtuous 
simplicity  of  character  and  cheerful,  hos]:)itable  dis- 
position, acquired  the  manners  and  polish  of  civilized 
life,  with  its  education  and  taste." 

May  it  not  well  be  said  that  a  Salem  vessel  saved 
this  people  from  sinking  into  the  immoral  life  that 
surrounded  them  at  Tahiti,  and  that  in  their  strange 
and  romantic  history  there  is  no  chapter  more  imjjor- 
tant  than  that  which  records  the  assistance  rendered 
them  by  Salem  in  their  time  of  need? 

The  South  Ameiucan  Trade, — The  trade  be- 
tween Salem  and  South  America  has  been  quite  ex- 
tensive. This  trade  began  early,  and  continued  to  be 
prosecuted  after  trade  with  other  foreign  countries 
had  been  abandoned.  On  the  25th  of  August,  1789, 
the  schooner  "Lark"  arrived  from  Surinam  with 
sugar  and  cocoa.  The  brig  "Katy,"  Nathaniel 
Brown,  master,  cleared  for  Cayenne  in  April,  1798, 
with  fish,  flour,  bacon,  butter,  oil,  tobacco,  candles 
and  potter's  ware.  The  schooner  "Sally,"  Daniel 
Proctor,  master,  cleared  for  Cayenne  in  March,  1802. 
For  forty  years,  from  1820  to  I860,  there  was  constant 
commercial  intercourse  between  Salem  and  the  ports 
of  South  America. 

Para  was  the  port  most  frequently  visited,  there 
having  been  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  arrivals  at 
Salem  from  that  port,  mainly  between  the  years  1826 
and  1860.  The  largest  number  of  arrivals  in  a  single 
year  was  in  1853,  when  twenty  vessels  entered.  The 
last  entries  Avere  in  18(51.  Rubber,  hides,  cocoa, 
colTee  and  cnstana  nuts  were  among  the  articles  im- 
ported. A  few  of  the  entries  from  Para  are  given,  to 
indicate  the  merchants  engaged  in  this  traffic:  The 
schooner  "  Betsey,"  James  Lleagher,  master,  entered 
from  Para  in  March,  1811,  with  cassia,  coffee  and 
cocoa,  consigned  to  John  Howard ;  the  schooner 
"  Four  Sisters,"  Josepli  Ervin,  master,  in  August, 

1811,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand 
pounds  of  cocoa,  to  William  Orne;  the  schooner 
"Resolution,"  Edward  Brown,  Jr.,  master,  in  July, 

1812,  consigned  to  Jeremiah  L.  Page;  the  brig  "Mer- 
cator,"  Samuel  B.  Graves,  master,  in  September,  1817, 
to  Robert  Ui)ton  ;  the  schooner  "  Cyrus,"  Benjamin 
Russell,  master,  in  March,  1820,  to  Robert  Upton  ; 
the  schooner  "Charles,"  Jtichard  Smith,  master,  in 
August,  1822,  to   Michael  Slicpard ;   the  schooner 
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"Phoebe,"  Benjamin  Upton,  master,  in  December, 
19l'4,  to  Robert  Upton  ;  the  schooner  "  Leader,"  Na- 
thaniel Griflen,  master,  in  April,  1S2G,  to  llichard 
Savory;  the  schooner  "Dollar,"  Thomas  Holmes, 
master,  in  April,  1S26,  to  David  Pingree;  the  schoon- 
er "Cepheus,"  Charles  Holland,  master,  in  August, 
182G,  to  Joseph  Howard  ;  the  brig  "  Romp,"  Clarke, 
master,  in  December,  1828,  to  Thomas  P.  Pingree  and 
Michael  Shepard  ;  the  schooner  "  Gazelle,"  Warren 
Strickland,  master,  in  August,  1S30,  to  James  Brown  ; 
the  brig  "  Abby  M.,"  R.  Wheatland,  master,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1830,  to  Gideon  Tucker  ;  the  brig  "  Amethyst," 
John  Willis,  master,  in  July,  1831,  to  Robert  Upton  ; 
the  brig  "  Fredonia,"  S.  K.  Appleton,  master,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1832,  to  Benjamin  Creamer  ;  the  brig  "  De- 
posit," G.  E.  Bailey,  master,  in  January,  1842,  to 
James  Upton  (this  vessel  made  regular  trips  between 
Salem  and  Para) ;  the  brig  "  Mermaid,"  C.  Conway, 
master,  in  April,  1842,  to  P.  I.  Farnham ;  the  brig 
"  Eagle,"  M.  S.  Wheeler,  master,  in  December,  1842, 
to  Benjamin  Upton  ;  the  brig  "Deposit,"  under  com- 
mand of  Charles  Upton,  entered  in  Jlarcii,  1844,  and 
made  several  voyages  thereafter,  consigned  to  Luther 
L^pton  ;  the  brig  "  Granite,"  6.  Upton,  master,  en- 
tered in  October,  1844,  and  made  regular  trips,  to  S- 
F.  Upton  ;  the  brig  "  Rattler,"  C.  W.  Trumbull,  mas- 
ter, entered  in  July,  184G,  and  made  a  number 
voyages,  consigned  to  John  Bertram  ;  the  brig  "  M' 
Shepard,"  H.  B.  Manning,  master,  entered  in  March 
1853,  and  continued  for  some  time  in  the  trade,  con- 
signed to  John  Bertram.  Messrs.  Phippcn  and  Endi- 
cott  were  the  last  among  the  Salem  merchants  engaged 
in  this  trade.  There  were  two  entries  in  the  year 
1861,  and  these  entries  closed  the  trade  of  Salem  with 
Para. 

There  has  been  a  large  trade  between  Salem  and 
Cayenne,  beginning  in  the  last  century.  The  whole 
number  of  arrivals  from  this  port  between  the  years 
1810  and  1877  was  about  three  hundred.  The  largest 
number  of  entries  in  a  single  year  was  in  1835,  when 
there  were  eleven  entries  i'rom  that  port.  From  1835 
ti>  1.^4ti  inclusive,  Ihoro  were  lil'ty-eight  entric<.  'J'he 
Cayemie  trade  w:w  the  last  foreign  trade  engaged  in 
by  Salem  merchants  at  the  port  of  Salem. 

Among  the  entries  from  that  port  was  that  of  the 
brig  "Trial,"  Eben  Learock,  ma-star,  in  June,  1810, 
with  molasses  and  coffee,  consigned  to  Francis 
Quarlfs;  the  schooner  "Rachel,"  Mark  Knowlton, 
master,  in  August,  1812,  to  John  Winn ;  the  brig 
'"Return,"  Henry  King,  master,  in  March,  1813,  to 
Thomas  Perkins;  the  schooner  "Essex,"  Thomas 
Cloutinan,  master,  in  May,  181G,  with  cocoa,  molasses 
and  almonds,  to  William  Fabens;  the  brig  "  Ram- 
bler," W.  D.  Shatewell,  master,  in  February,  1821,  to 
William  Fabens,  and  in  February,  1828,  to  Benjamin 
Fabens;'  the  brig  "Cynthia,"  in  July,  1821,  to  J.  H. 
Andrews;  in  1824,  to  Michael  Shepard,  and  in  1825, 
to  David  Pingree;  the  brig  "General  Jackson," 
Bhafcjwell,  mjwter,  in  May,  182(),  to  1'.  I.  Farnham  ; 
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the  brig  "Jeremiah,"  Joshua  F.  SafTord,  master,  in 
June,  1821,  to  David  Pingree ;  the  brig  "  Rotund," 
Joseph  R.  Winn,  master,  in  May,  1825,  to  Benjamin 
Fabens;  the  schooner  "Betsey  and  Eliza,"  Benjamin 
Pickering,  master,  in  August,  1S29,  to  Joseph  Shats- 
well ;  the  schooner  "Numa,"  D.  R.  Upton,  master, 
in  March,  1833,  to  Robert  Upton  ;  the  brig  "  Romp," 
Peter  Lassen,  master,  in  September,  1851,  to  Joseph 
Shatswell ;  the  brig  "  Esther,"  ^V.  H.  Fabens,  master, 
in  February,  1850,  to  Benjamin  Fabens,  Jr.,  and  in 
August,  1850,  Peter  Lassen,  master,  to  Charles  H. 
Fabeus;  the  bark  "Lawrence,"  Fabens,  master,  in 
Sejjtember,  1851,  to  Charles  H.  Fabens. 

David  Pingree  and  Joseph  Shatswell  were  largely 
engaged  in  this  trade.  The  Fabens  family  for  four 
generations  have  carried  on  the  trade  between  Salem 
and  Cayenne.  William  Fabens  began  it  about  1816, 
Benjamin  Fabeus  about  1825,  Charles  H.  Fabens 
about  1850,  and  Charles  E.  and  Benjamin  H.  Fabens 
about  18r)9.  The  successive  generations  have  prose 
cuted  the  trade  continuously  from  1816  to  the  present 
day.  The  last  named  removed  the  business  to  Boston 
in  1877,  and  now  carry  it  on  from  that  port.  The 
last  arrival  at  Salem  from  a  Srui'l!  American  port  was 
the  schooner  "Mattie  F,"  which  was  entered  from 
Cayenne,  by  Messrs.  C.  E.  &  15.  H.  Fabens,  March 
21,1877.  The  entry  of  the  "Mattie  F."  closed  the 
foreign  trade  of  Salem. 

The  trade  between  Salem  and  Buenos  Ayres  is  the 
next  in  imjiortance.  From  1816  to  1860,  inclusive, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  arrivals  at 
Salem  from  this  port.  The  ])eri()d  of  greatest  activity 
was  from  1841  to  I860.  Robert  Upton,  James  Upton, 
David  Pingree  and  Benjamin  A.  West  were  among 
the  merchants  principally  engaged  in  this  trade.  The 
entries  from  this  port  include  that  of  the  brig  "Nancy 
Ann,"  John  B.  Osgood,  master,  in  April,  1816,  to 
Stephen  Phillips;  the  ship  "  Diomede,"  Samuel  L. 
Page,  master,  in  March,  1817,  to  Philip  (?hase ;  the 
brig  "  Cambrian,"  PI.  G.  Bridges,  master,  in  June, 
1823,  to  Joseph  Peabody ;  the  brig  "Bolivar  Libera- 
tor," .lames  Garney,  master,  in  January,  1831,  to  P. 
I.  Farnham;  the  bark  "Chalcedony,"  J.  E.  A.  Todd, 
master,  entered  in  Ajiril,  1841,  and  made  several  voy- 
ages thereafter,  commanded  by  Captain  Todd,  and  a 
number  after  1849,  with  George  Upton  as  master  (she 
was  consigiiedjon  these  voyages  to  James  Upton);  the 
bark  "Three  Brothers,"  Welch,  master,  entered  in 
May,  1843,  consigned  to  David  Pingree;  the  brig 
"Cherokee,"  Mansfield,  master,  entered  in  October, 
1843,  consigned  to  Michael  Shepard  ;  the  brig  "  Ga- 
zelle," Dewing,  master,  in  November,  1843,  to  John 
Bertram;  the  brig  "  Olinda,"  S.  Hutchinson,  master, 
in  December,  1843,  to  Gideon  Tucker;  the  bark 
"King  Philip,"  George  Upton,  master,  in  June,  1844, 
to  James  Upton ;  the  brig  "  Gambia,"  G.  E.  Bailey, 
master,  in  September,  1848,  to  Ben  jamin  A.  West ; 
the  bark  "Maid  of  Orleans,"  Charles  Upton,  nmster 
in  September,  1848,  and  on  sevci'al  subserjuent  voy- 
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ages,  consigned  to  James  Upton ;  the  bark  "  jMan- 
cliestcr,"  S.  Upton,  master,  in  I\Iay,  1853,  to  Eobert 
Upton;  the  brig  "Russell,"  in  August,  1854,  to  Geo. 
Savory;  the  bark  "Salem,"  in  August,  1860,  to  Jas. 
Upton.  The  last  entry  at  Salem  from  Buenos  Ayres 
was  in  ISGO. 

E,io  Grande  was  a  place  with  which  Salem  mer- 
chants traded  quite  extensively.  Hides  and  horns 
were  the  principal  articles  imported.  From  1817  to 
1860  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  arrivals  at 
Salem  from  that  province,  and  of  that  number,  one 
hundred  were  during  the  period  from  1845  to  1854  in- 
clusive. The  largest  number  of  arrivals  in  a  single 
year  was  seventeen,  in  the  year  1851.  The  Uptons 
were  largely  interested  in  this  trade,  as  they  were  in 
most  of  the  Salem  trade  with  the  ports  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  South  America.  Eobert  Upton,  James  Up- 
ton, Benjamin  Upton,  Luther  Upton  and  H.  P.  Upton 
and  David  Pingree,  George  Savory,  Thomas  P.  Pin- 
grce,  Benjamin  Webb  and  David  Moore  were  among 
those  engaged  in  trade  with  Rio  Grande. 

From  the  list  of  entries  from  that  place  at  Salwn  a 
few  are  given.  A  complete  list  would  hardly  interest 
the  general  reader.  The  brig  "  Trader,"  John  Eve- 
leth,  master,  entered  in  June,  1817,  with  tallow  con- 
signed to  Edward  Lander:  the  brig  "Rotund,"  John 
Ingersoll,  master,  in  July,  1822,  to  Gideon  Tucker; 
the  brig  "Cynthia,"  Shillaber,  master,  in  October, 
1828,  to  David  Pingree;  the  brig  "Abby  M.,"  R. 
"Wheatland,  master,  in  October,  1829,  to  Putnam  I. 
Farnhau^  and  others  ;  the  brig  "Quill,"  Thomas  Far- 
ley, master,  in  November,  1831,  to  Nathaniel  L.  Rog- 
ers &  Bros.;  the  brig  "Mermaid,"  George  Savory, 
master,  in  May,  1841  to  Benjamin  Upton ;  the  brig 
"  Northumberland,"  Kane,  master,  in  November, 
1842,  to  Thomas  P.  Pingree ;  the  bark  "  Chalcedony," 
J.  E.  A.  Todd,  ma.ster,  in  October,  1846,  to  James 
Upton,  and  in  May,  1847,  to  Luther  Upton ;  the  brig 
"  Russell,"  R.  F.  Savory,  ma.ster,  in  May,  1847,  to  H. 
P.  Upton  ;  the  bark  "  William  Schroder,"  J.  E.  A. 
Todd,  ma-ter,  in  March,  1848,  to  Robert  Upton  ;  the 
bark  "  Wynian,"  J.  Madisuii,  master,  in  July,  1849, 
to  Janu-3  Upton  (this  vessel  made  many  trips  be- 
tween Salem  and  Rio  Grande,  commanded  by  George 
Harrington);  the  bark  "Sophronia,"  E.  A.  Emmer- 
ton,  master,  in  July,  1849,  to  Ephraim  Emmerton ; 
the  schooner  "  Maria  Theresa,"  0.  Baker,  Jr.,  master, 
in  August,  1 349,  to  D.  R.  Bowker ;  the  brig  "  Draco," 
E.  S.  Johnson,  master,  in  October,  1849,  and  in  April, 
1850,  to  David  Moore ;  the  brig  "  Prairie,"  E.  Upton, 
master,  in  November,  1850,  to  George  Savory  and 
others'  the  bark  "Delegate,"  D.  Marshall,  master,  in 
January,  1851,  to  Benjamin  Webb  and  others;  the 
bark  "Arrow,"  in  June,  1800,  to  .Tames  Upton.  There 
were  two  entries  from  Rio  Grande  in  1860,  and  with 
tho.se  entries  the  Salem  trade  with  that  place  closed. 
There  was  a  .single  entry  from  Rio  Grande  in  1870, 
but  neither  vessel  nor  cargo  wjis  owned  by  Salem^ 
merchants. 


The  Salem  trade  with  Jlontcvideo  began  about 
1811,  and  ended  in  1801.  Tliere  was  no  entry  irom 
this  port  between  1811  and  1823.  Tlie  largest  num- 
ber of  entries  was  during  the  years  1847,  '48  and  '53. 
Robert  Upton,  James  Upton  and  Benjamin  A.  West 
were  among  those  engaged  in  trading  with  that  port. 
Hides  and  horns  were  the  principal  articles  imported. 
The  brig  "  Hope,"  Benjamin  Jacobs,  master,  entered 
in  June,  1811,  consigned  to  Thomas  Perkins;  the  sliip 
"  Glide,"  Nathan  Endicott,  master,  entered  in  Novem- 
ber, 1823,  consigned  to  Joseph  Peabody  ;  the  brig 
"  Chalcedony,"  George  Upton,  master,  in  May,  1839, 
and  in  October,  1847,  to  James  Upton  ;  and  in  March, 
1848,  to  Luther  Upton ;  the  bark  "  Zotoff,"  G.  E. 
Bailey,  master,  in  January,  1853,  and  again  in  Au- 
gust, 1853,  to  Benjamin  A.  West ;  the  bark  "Peacock," 
Upton,  master,  in  April,  1853,  to  Robert  Upton;  the 
bark  "  Argentine,"  George  Upton,  master,  in  June, 
1853,  to  James  Upton;  the  bark  ''Miquelon,"  S. 
Hutchinson,  in  July,  1853,  to  E.  H.  Folmer;  tlie 
brig  "Mary  A.  Jones,"  in  January,  1860,  and  again 
in  July  1800,  to  Benjamin  A.  West.  There  M-as  a  sin- 
gle entry  in  1861,  the  last  entry  at  Salem  from  Mon- 
tevideo. 

In  the  years  1824  and  1825  there  were  twenty-four 
entries  from  Maranhain.  From  1817  to  1858  there 
were  one  luindred  and  ten  entries.  Joseph  Howard 
and  James  Brown  were  among  those  jnost  largely  in- 
terested in  this  trade.  Tlie  brig  "  Henry,"  George 
Burclimore,  nuister,  entered  from  Maranham  in  Jan- 
uary, 1817,  consigned  to  Steplien  White ;  the  brig 
"  Anson,"  Haskett  D.  Lang,  master,  in  May,  1819,  to 
P.  &  A.  Chase ;  the  brig  "  Alonzo,''  George  K.  Smith, 
master,  in  August,  1819,  to  Joseph  Howard ;  the  brig 
"Betsey,"  Timothy  Ropes,  master,  in  August,  1819, 
to  George  Nichols;  the  schooner  "Mermaid,"  John 
Willis,  master,  in  April,  1824,  to  Pickering  Dodge ; 
the  schooner  "  General  Brewer,"  George  Gale,  master, 
in  August,  1825,  to  Stephen  White;  the  brig  "Stork," 
Stephen  Gale,  master,  in  November,  1825,  to  James 
Brown  and  others;  the  brig  "Calliope,"  George 
Creamer,  master,  in  jMarcli,  1826,  to  Robert  Upton  ; 
the  schooner  "Spy,"  Benjamin  Russell,  master,  in 
April,  1826,  to  Nathaniel  L.  Rogers  &  Bros.;  the  brig 
"  Edward,"  Thomas  C.  Whittredge,  master,  in  May, 
1820,  to  Thomas  Whittredge;  the  schooner  "Sally 
Barker,"  F.  Quarles,  master,  in  June,  1826,  to  Mi- 
chael Shepard  ;  the  brig  "Stork,"  Oliver  Thayer, 
master,  in  July,  1826,  to  Joseph  Ploward ;  the  brig 
"  Cynthia,"  Benjamin  Shillaber,  master,  in  April, 
1827,  to  David  Pingree;  tlie  brig  "  Wm.  Penn,"  S.  K. 
Appleton,  master,  in  January,  1836,  to  John  F. 
Allen;  the  brig  "Amethyst,"  R.  Hill,  Jr.,  master,  in 
February,  1837,  to  James  Upton;  the  brig  " Palm," 
in  September,  1840,  to  Tiiomas  P.  Pingree;  the 
schooner  "East  Wind,"  in  June,  1858,  to  Pliippen  & 
Endicott;  and  this  entry  closed  the  Salem  trade  with 
Maranham. 

Surinam  was  visited  early  by  Salem  vessels.  The 
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ptTiod  of  the  greatest  activity  in  this  trade  was  be- 
tween the  years  1797  and  1810.  There  were  twelve 
arrivals  at  Salem  from  this  place  in  1799,  and  the 
same  number  in  1804.  There  were  two  entries  in 
1S60,  the  last  made  nt  Salem  from  Surinam.  Coffee, 
cocoa,  sugar,  cotton,  molasses  and  distilled  spirits, 
were  the  principal  articles  imported. 

The  schooner  "Saint  John,"  W.  Grafton,  master, 
entered  from  Surinam  in  October,  1791,  consigned  to 
Joseph  Waters.  The  brig  "  Lydia,''  Eben  Shiihiber, 
m.aster,  in  August,  179G,  to  William  Gray.  The 
brig  "Three  Friends,"'  .John  Endicott,  master,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1796,  to  Jonathan  Gardner  and  Joseph  Pea- 
body.  The  schooner  "  Cynthia,"  Hezekiah  Flint, 
master,  in  December,  1796,  to  Joseph  Peabody  and 
Thomas  Perkins.  The  schooner  "  Diligent,"  James 
Buffington,  master,  in  February,  1797,  to  Joseph 
Sprague  &  Sons.  The  brig  "Katy,"  Nathaniel 
Brown,  master,  in  August,  1798,  to  Benjamin  Pick- 
man,  Jr.  The  schooner  "Fame,"  Downing  Lee, 
master,  in  April,  1798,  to  Samuel  Gray  and  John  Os- 
good. The  brig  "  Xeptuue,"  Robert  Barr,  master,  in 
May,  1797,  to  John  Barr.  The  ship  "Henry,"  Ste- 
phen Webb,  master,  in  June,  1799,  to  Eiias  H.  Der- 
by. The  ship  "Belisarius,"  Edward  Allen,  master,  in 
August,  1799,  to  George  Crowninshield  &  Sons. 
The  schooner  "Helen,"  Samuel  King,  master,  in  No- 
vember, 1799,  to  Benjamin  West.  The  ship  "Atlan- 
tic," Eben  Learock,  master,  in  April,  1804,  to  Joseph 
Peabody.  The  bark  "  Active,"  John  Endicott,  mas- 
ter, in  July,  1804,  to  Benjamin  Hodges.  The  schoon- 
er "Union,"  Moses  Yell,  master,  in  December,  1807, 
to  Michael  Shepard.  The  brig  "Nabby,"  Hardy 
Phippen,  master,  in  April,  1808,  to  Samuel  Archer, 
?d.  The  brig  "L'nion,"  Timothy  Ropes,  master,  in 
October,  1823,  to  John  H.  Andrews.  The  brig 
"Rambler,"  S.  Upton,  master,  in  ^^larch,  1829,  to 
Benjamin  Fabens.  The  brig  "  Cynthia,"  John  G. 
Waters,  master,  in  August,  1829,  to  David  Pingree. 
The  ship  "William  and  Henry,"  C.  H.  Fabens,  mas- 
ter, in  January,  1S38.  to  David  Pingree.  Tlie  brig 
"  Mary  Francis,"  in  .'nly,  IS.')."!,  tn  .iDscph  Shat-iwell. 
The  bark  "  Lawri.-noe,"  in  April.  lSa7,  to  Cliarlos  II. 
Fabens.  Tlie  brig  "  Elizabetli,"  in  Afiril,  ISOu,  and 
in  August,  1860,  to  Benjamin  AVebb.  The  above- 
mentioned  entries  show  the  names  of  the  Salem  mer- 
chants engaged  in  trade  with  Surinam. 

There  were  three  entries  at  Salem  from  Rio  .Janeiro 
in  1810.  The  largest  number  of  entries  in  a  single 
year  was  in  1824,  when  six  vessels  entered  from  that 
port.  The  schooner  "Mercury,"  Edward  Barnard, 
Jr.,  master,  entered  from  that  port  in  Junt,  1810,  con- 
signed to  Nathaniel  West.  The  brig  "  New  Hazard," 
Edward  Stanley,  master,  in  July,  1810,  to  John  Gard- 
ner, Jr.  The  ship  "  Marquis  de  Someruelas,"  Thomas 
Russell,  master,  in  July,  1810,  to  John  Gardner,  Jr. 
and  Michael  Shepard.  The  ship  "  John,"  Jeremiah 
Briggs,  mxster,  in  J[arch,  1811,  to  George  Crownin- 
Phicld.    The  brig  "Cora,"  P.  ]'.  Pinel,  master,  in  De- 


cember, 1811,  to  Jorathmael  Pierce.  The  brig 
"Alonzo,''  Philemon  Putnam,  master,  in  April,  1823, 
to  Joseph  Howard.  The  ship  "Friendship,"  Rich- 
ard Meek,  master,  in  November,  1823,  and  again  in 
November,  1824,  to  George  Nichols.  The  brig 
"Pioneer,"  Andrew  Ward,  master,  in  April,  1824,  to 
John  W.  Rogers.  The  brig  "  Edward,"  Thomas  C. 
Whittredge,  master,  in  August,  1824,  to  Thomas 
Whittredge.  The  brig  "  Roscius,"  J.  Kinsman,  mas- 
ter, in  November,  1824,  to  Robert  Upton.  The  brig 
"Thomas  Perkins,"  B.  Shillaber,  master,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1832,  to  Michael  Shepard.  The  bark  "  Richard,'" 
J.  Hodges,  master,  in  November,  1832,  to  Joseph 
Hodges.  The  bark  "  Imaun,"  Batchelder,  master,  in 
April,  1852,  to  Benjamin  A.  West.  The  entry  of  the 
"  Imaun  "  closed  the  Salem  trade  with  Rio  Janeiro. 
The  principal  articles  imported  were  cofiee  and  sugar. 

In  August,  1832,  the  brig  "Mexican,"  of  Salem, 
owned  by  Joseph  Peabody,  and  commanded  by  John 
G.  Butnian,  of  Beverly,  Icl't  Salem  for  Rio  Janeiro, 
having  on  board  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  specie. 
On  September  20th,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and 
nine  A.  M.,  she  was  hailed  by  the  piratical  Spanish 
schooner,  "  Pinda,"  Commander  Gilbert.  Tlie  pirates 
came  on  board  the  "Mexican,"  and  threatened  all 
hands  with  instant  death  unless  the  specie  was  im- 
mediately produced.  They  obliged  the  crew  to  bring 
the  boxes  containing  it  on  deck,  when  they  at  once 
transferred  it  to  the  schooner.  They  then  ransacked 
the  cabin  and  ritled  the  captain's  pockets,  taking  his 
watch  and  money.  Not  being  successful  in  finding 
any  more  specie  aboard  the  brig,  the  pirates  returned 
on  board  their  scliooner.  In  eight  or  ten  minutes 
they  came  back,  apparently  in  great  haste,  shut  all 
the  crew  below,  fastened  the  companion-way,  fore 
scuttle  and  after  hatchway;  stove  the  com]iasses  to 
pieces  in  the  binnacles,  and  cut  away  tiller-ropes, 
halliards,  braces  and  most  of  the  running  rigging. 
They  then  took  a  tub  ol'  tarred  roj>e-yarn,  and  what 
they  could  find  combustible  about  the  deck,  put  it 
into  the  caboose-house  and  set  it  on  fire.  As  soon  as 
the  ]iiratrs  K  it,  the  crew  of  the  "]\[oxiean"  reached 
the  deck  tlirougli  the  cabin  scuttle,  which  tlie  pirates 
had  neglected  to  secure,  and  extinguished  tlie  fire, 
which,  in  a  few  moments,  would  have  set  tlie  main 
sail  on  fire  and  destroyed  the  masts.  The  crew- im- 
mediately repaired  damages,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
set  sail  for  home,  where  they  arrived  October  12th. 
It  was,  doubtless,  the  intention  of  the  pirates  to  burn 
the  brig,  but  seeing  another  vessel  in  tlie  distance, 
and  being  eager  for  more  plunder,  they  did  not  stop 
to  fully  accomplish  their  design,  and  the  crew  thus 
escaped  a  horrible  fate.  The  "Mexican"  had  a 
crew  of  thirteen  men;  among  those  now  living  are 
John  Battis,  Jacob  Anderson  and  Thomas  Ftiller,  all 
of  Salem. 

Our  government  ordered  a  vessel  to  cruise  in  pur- 
suit of  the  pirate,  but  she  soon  gave  up  the  chase  as 
hopeless.    Tiie  piratical  vessel  was  afterwards  cap- 
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tured  by  an  English  vessel,  and  on  August  27,  1834, 
H.  B.  M.  brig  "Savage,"  Lieutenant  Commander 
Loney,  commanding,  from  Portsmouth,  England,  ar- 
rived in  Salem  harbor  with  sixteen  of  the  pirates  as 
prisoners.  They  had  an  examination  in  Salem,  and 
then  were  taken  to  Boston,  and  tried  before  Chief- 
Justice  Story.  Five  of  them  were  hanged  June  11, 
1S3-5.  Bernardo  de  Soto,  the  mate  of  the  "Pinda," 
when  master  of  the  Spanish  brig,  "Leon,"  had,  in 
1S31,  at  great  personal  risk,  rescued  seventy-two  per- 
sons from  the  burning  ship  "  Minerva,"  of  Salem, 
Captain  George  "\V.  Pntnam,  and  for  the  bravery  and 
humanity  displayed  by  him  on  this  occasion,  he  was 
pardoned  by  President  Jackson. 

Pemambuco  was  a  port  at  which  many  Salem  ves- 
sels touched  for  orders.  There  were  not  a  great  many 
direct  entries  at  Salem  from  that  port.  The  largest 
number  was  in  1826,  when  there  were  six  entries. 
Among  the  entries  were  the  brig  "Welcome  Return," 
Jeremiah  Eriggs,  master,  in  September,  1809,  con- 
signed to  Josiah  Dow.  The  schooner  "Hannah," 
Edward  Briggs,  master,  in  June,  1810,  to  Josiah 
Dow.  The  brig  "  Alonzo,"' Isaac  Killam,  master,  in 
August,  1811,  to  John  Derby.  The  schooner  "Ris- 
ing States,"  Samuel  Lanison,  master,  in  March,  1812, 
to  James  Cook.  The  ship  "Endeavor,"  Nathaniel 
L.  Rogers,  master,  in  May,  1812,  to  John  Forrester. 
The  brig  "  Levant,"  Samuel  Rea,  master,  in  October, 
1812,  to  Joseph  Peabody.  The  brig  "  Cora,"  Philip 
P.  Pincl,  master,  in  September,  1815,  to  Jerathmael 
Peirce.  The  brig  "  Eliza,"  Stephen  Gale,  master,  in 
^November,  1819,  to  Benjamin  Barstow.  The  brig 
"  Eliza  and  Mary,''  S.  Benson,  master,  in  November, 
1825,  to  S.  White  and  F.  H.  Story.  The  brig  "  Olin- 
da,"  R.  Wheatland,  master,  in  December,  1825,  and 
in  June,  1826,  to  Gideon  Tucker.  The  brig  "  Wash- 
ington," A.  JIarshall,  master,  in  August,  1826,  to 
William  Fettyplace.  The  brig  "  Amethyst,"  R.  Hill, 
Jr.,  master,  in  May,  1836,  to  Robert  Upton.  The 
brig  "Mermaid,"  George  Savory,  master,  in  May, 
1840,  to  Putnam  L  Farnham.  The  brig  "Gazelle," 
J.  Dewing,  master,  in  March,  1811,  to  .losoph  Shats- 
wt'll.  The  entry  of  the  "  Gazelle  "  closed  the  direct 
trade  between  Salem  and  Pemambuco.  The  princi- 
pal article  imported  thence  wa.s  sugar. 

Bahia,  Paraiba  and  Patagonia  on  the  eastern  coast, 
and  Valparaiso,  Lima  and  Guayaquil  on  the  western 
coiist  of  South  America,  were  among  the  jdaces  from 
which  vessels  entered  at  the  port  of  Salera.  The 
trade  with  these  places  was  not  very  extensive.  The 
brig  "  Blakely,"  Benjamin  Fabens,  master,  entered 
from  Bahia  in  July,  1819,  with  molas.ses,  consigned 
to  William  Fabens.  Tlie  brig  "Lion,"  J.  P.  Felt, 
master,  entered  from  Bahia  in  June,  1821,  consigned 
to  John  Dike.  The  brig  "Augusta,"  Seth  Rogers, 
master,  entered  fiK^m  Bahia  in  March,  1824,  consigned 
to  Gideon  Tucker.  The  brig  "  IMercator,"  Aaron 
Miller,  ma.stcr,  entered  from  Bahia  in  September, 
182G,  consigned  to  .lohn  F.  Andrew.    The  schooner 


"  Generous,"  E.  B.  Hooper,  master,  made  several 
voyages  in  1832  and  '33  between  Salem  and  Paraiba, 
consigned  to  Michael  Sliepard.  The  ship  "  China," 
H.  Putnam,  master,  entered  from  Lima  in  July, 
1828,  consigned  to  Joseph  Pcuhody.  The  brig 
"Herald,"  Aaron  W.  Williams,  master,  entered  from 
Guayaquil  in  August,  1824,  consigned  to  George 
Nichols.  The  brig  "  Pho-nix,"  George  Hodges,  Jr., 
master,  entered  from  Guayaquil  in  December,  1826, 
with  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  of  cocoa,  consigned  to  Lloses 
Townsend.  The  brig  "  Java,"  Nathaniel  Osgood, 
master,  entered,  from  Guayaquil  in  January,  1829, 
and  proceeded  to  New  York. 

The  West  Coast  op  Africa  Trade. — If  the  na- 
tives on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  have  been  temper- 
ate they  have  been  so  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Salem  merchants,  to  supply  tliem  with  the  nu\terials 
for  intemperance.  The  trade  opened  early,  and  Oc- 
tober 6,  1789,  the  schooner  "Sally,"  and  October  8, 
1789,  the  schooner  "Polly,"  cleared  for  Senegal,  each 
with  a  cargo  of  New  England  rum  ;  and  from  that 
time  forward,  Salem  has  contributed  largely  to  spread 
a  knowledge  of  the  potent  qualities  of  New  England 
rum,  of  the  astounding  effects  of  gunpowder  and  of 
the  consoling  influences  of  Virginia  tobacco,  among 
the  savage  tribes  of  the  West  Coast.  The  Salem 
trade  with  this  coast  has  been  quite  extensive.  The 
period  of  the  greatest  activity  was  between  the  years 
1832  and  1864.  During  that  time,  there  were  live 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  arrivals  at  Salem  from  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  From  1844  to  1860,  only  the 
years  1854  and  1855  show  less  than  twenty  entries. 
Robert  Brookhouse,  Daniel  Abbot,  Putnam  I.  Farn- 
ham, David  Pingree,  William  Hunt,  Charles  Hoff- 
man, Edward  -D.  Kimball  and  George  West,  vv'ere 
among  those  engaged  in  this  trade.  Hides,  palm- 
oil,  peanuts  and  gum-copal,  were  the  principal  ar- 
ticles imported.  Among  the  entries  were  the  brig 
"St.  John,"  Thomas  Bowditch,  master,  which  en- 
tered from  Sierra  Leone  in  June,  1796,  consigned  to 
Henry  Gardner  Co.  The  brig  "Sukey,"  John  Ed- 
wards, master,  which  entered  from  Senegal  in  July, 
1801,  consigned  to  Henry  Prince  &  Co.  Tiie  brig 
"Star,"  Richard  J.  Cleveland,  master,  entered  from 
Goree  in  July,  1808,  consigned  to  John  Derby.  The 
brig  "  Siren,"  James  Vent,  nuiater,  entered  in  March, 
1828,  consigned  to  Robert  Brookhouse.  The  schoon- 
er "  Fredonia,"  Charles  Hoffman,  master,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1829,  to  Daniel  Abbot.  The  brig  "Shawmut," 
J.  Emerton,  master,  in  July,  1831,  to  Robert  Brook- 
house. The  schooner  "  Complex,"  J.  Burnham,  mas- 
ter, in  June,  1832,  to  Richard  S.  Rogers.  The  schoon- 
er "Dollar,"  John  Stickney,  master,  in  September, 
1835,  to  Putnam  I.  Farnham.  The  brig  "Selina  and 
Jane,"  Joseph  Rider,  master,  in  August,  1836,  to 
David  Pingree.  The  brig  "  Elizabeth,"  N.  Fi  ve, 
master,  in  March,  1837,  and  in  November,  1837,  J. 
A.   Phip[)S,  master,  consigned    to   William  Hunt. 
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The  brig  ''  Cipher,"  J.  Rider,  master,  in  August,  1839, 
to  Charles  Hoffman.  The  brig  "Tigris,"  N.  A. 
Fryc,  master,  in  Decem!)er,  1840,  to  Eobert  Brook- 
house.  The  brig  "^Malaga,"  S.  Varney,  master,  in 
Octobei,  1S44,  to  E.  G.  Kimball.  The  brig  "Her- 
ald." P.  Ayres,  master,  in  February,  1S45,  to  William 
Hunt.  The  brig  "Hamilton,"  H.  Tufts,  master,  in 
March,  1S47,  to  Edward  D.  Kimball.  The  brig 
"  Fawn,"  J.  Rider,  master,  in  June,  1847,  to  George 
■\Ve5t.  The  brig  "Tam  O'Shanter,"  J.  11.  Francks, 
master,  in  February,  1848,  to  Benjamin  "Webb.  The 
brig  "  Ohio,"  Josiah  Webber,  master,  in  April,  1848, 
to  Edward  D.  Kimball.  After  1848  the  trade  was 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Brookhouse,  Edward 
D.  Kimball  and  Charles  Hoffman.  The  -last  arrival 
at  Salem  from  the  Wes'.  Coast  of  Africa  was  the  brig 
'"Ann  Elizabeth,"  from  Sierra  Leone,  which  was  en- 
tered by  Charles  Hoffman  in  July,  1873.  Salem  mer- 
chants are  still  eiigaged  in  this  trade,  but  their  vessels 
do  not  enter  the  harbor  of  Salem. 

The  West  Ixdia  Tkade — The  early  trade  of  Sa- 
lem was  mainly  in  the  product  of  her  lisheriss.  The 
first  settlers  came  hither  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  fishing  and  trading  post,  and  among  their  first 
acts  was  the  building  of  stages  on  which  fish  could  be 
dried  and  prepared  for  consumption.  The  islands  of 
the  West  Indies  offered  a  market  for  the  exchange  of 
the  fish  for  other  products,  such  as  sugar,  cotton  and 
tobacco,  and  it  was  natural  that  a  trade  between  Sa- 
lem and  those  islands  should  commence  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  island  of  Barbadoes,  one  of  the 
Carribbean  group,  was  one  of  the  earliest  places  at 
which  Salem  vessels  traded.  Salem  was  trading  with 
Barbadoes  as  early  as  1G47.  William  Hollingworth, 
then  a  merchant  in  Barbadoes,  writes  to  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Hollingworth,  at  Salem,  under  date  of 
September  19,  1G87,  that  "  fish  now  att  present  bares 
a  good  rate  by  reason  ye  Newfoundland  men  are  not 
yet  come  in  but  I  believe  itt  will  be  low  anuffe  about 
three  months  hence.  Oyle  will  be  ye  principal  com- 
moditie.  Pray  lett  my  brother  see  this  letter.  I  can- 
not tell  what  to  auvise  him  Id  send  as  yttt  lusides 
oyle  but  in  a  short  time  wee  shall  sec  what  those  New- 
foundland men  will  doe,  what  quantity  of  fish  they 
bring  in,  and  then  I  will  advise  him  further." 

The  ketch  "  Providence,"  John  Grafton,  master,  on 
her  pa.=£age  from  Salem  to  the  West  Indies,  in  Sep- 
tember, 16G9,  was  cast  away  on  a  rock  in  a  rainy 
night,  and  six  of  the  crew  were  drowned.  The  mas- 
ter, mate  and  a  seaman  remained  on  the  rock  till 
morning.  Tiiey  then  succeeded,  with  difficulty,  in 
reaching  an  island  about  half  a  mile  away,  where  they 
found  another  of  their  company.  There  they  remain- 
ed eight  days  Bu.stained  by  salt  fi.sh ;  and  the  last  four 
days  by  cakes  made  from  a  barrel  of  flour  which  had 
been  wash'ed  ashore.  After  four  days  they  found  a 
piece  of  touch-wood  and  a  flint,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
small  knife,  they  struck  fire.  They  framed  a  boat 
with  a  tarred  mainsail  and  some  hoops,  and  then  fas- 


tened pieces  of  boards  to  them.  With  this  boat,  so 
made,  they  sailed  ten  leagues  to  Anguilla  and  St. 
Martin's,  where  they  were  kindly  received.  Joshua 
AVard  was  one  of  those  sufferers. 

The  dangers  to  which  these  early  navigators  were 
exposed  we  can  hardly  realize.  With  no  correct 
charts  and  with  the  rudest  instruments,  they  had  no 
method  of  fixing  their  exact  location  while  at  sea. 
The  dangers  of  approaching  coasts  were  also  vastly 
greater,  owing  to  the  want  of  light-houses.  Boston 
light-house  was  first  lit  up  in  1716  ;  Thatcher's  Island 
light-house  in  1771  ;  and  Baker's  Island  light-house 
in  1798.  It  is  related  that  in  1788  a  schooner  from 
Bilboa,  bound  for  ISIarblehead,  was  only  saved  from 
shipwreck  by  a  seaman  first  seeing  the  rock  in  our 
harbor  called  "  Satan,"  close  to  the  bows  (there  was  a 
snowstorm  at  the  time),  and  shouting  the  fact  to  the 
crew  ;  the  captain  being  then  for  the  first  time  aware 
of  his  true  longitude  on  the  coast. 

Salem  was  trading  with  the  Barbadoes  for  cotton 
in  1685,  for  in  September  of  that  year,  as  the  small- 
pox raged  there,  the  selectmen  order  "  that  all  cotton- 
wool imported  thence  shall  be  landed  on  B.iker's  Is- 
land." In  1G86  the  Governor  issues  a  pa.ss  to  the 
pink  "  Speedwell,"  Thomas  Beadle,  master,  to  go  to 
Barbadoes;  to  the  ketch  "  Hannah,"  John  Ingersoll, 
master,  for  Fayal  and  Barbadoes;  to  the  ketch  "In- 
dustry," Lewis  Hunt,  master,  for  St.  Christopher's  ; 
and  to  the  ketch  "Penelope,"  Edward  Hilliard,  mas- 
ter, also  for  St.  ChriKto])her's.  In  1688  a  similar  pass 
is  issued  to  the  ketch  "Diligence,"  Gamaliel  Haw- 
kins, master,  and  the  ketch  "Virgin,"  John  AUin, 
master,  both  bound  for  Antigua;  and  in  1689,  to  the 
pink  "Dove,"  Zebulon  Hill,  master,  and  the  ketch 
"  James  Bonaventure,"  Philip  Prance,  master,  both 
bound  for  Barbadoes.  In  1688  Philip  English  is  trad- 
ing with  St.  Christojiher's. 

The  records  of  our  early  commerce  are  vague  and 
fragmentary,  but  enough  is  known  to  indicate  that 
the  Salem  trade  with  the  West  Indies  was  continued, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  the  year  1638,  when 
the  sliip  "  Desire  "  made  a  voyage  to  New  Providence 
and  Tortuga,  and  returned  laden  with  cotton, tobacco, 
salt  and  negroes  (slaves),  the  latter  the  first  imported 
into  New  England,  to  a  very  late  period  in  her  com- 
mercial history.  In  1639  the  first  importation  of  in- 
digo and  sugar  seems  to  have  been  made,  and  in  1642 
eleven  vessels  sailed  from  New  England  for  the  West 
Indies  with  lumber.  The  custom-house  records 
prior  to  the  Revolution  have  disapjieared.  Possibly 
they  were  destroye<l  in  the  great  fire  of  1774,  when 
the  custom-house  was  burned,  or,  it  may  be,  carried 
to  Halifax  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  They 
have  never  been  found,  and  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  such  information  as  can  be  gleaned  from  other 
sources. 

The  law  imposing  a  tax  on  sugar  and  molasses 
created  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  Salem  mer- 
chants, and  there  were  many  forfeitures  in  conse- 
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quence.  Tt  was  upon  a  petition  of  James  Cockle,  Col- 
lector at  Salem,  for  a  warrant  to  search  for  smuggled 
molasses,  heard  at  the  old  State  House  in  Boston,  Feb- 
ruary, 1761,  that  James  Otis  made  his  immortal  plea 
against  writs  of  assistance. 

The  temper  of  the  usually  law-abiding  people  of  Sa- 
lem regarding  the  imposition  of  these  duties  may  be 
judged  by  their  treatment  of  poor  Thomas  Row,  who 
seems  to  have  performed  only  his  duty  as  a  customs 
officer.  From  a  local  paper  under  the  date  of  Sep- 
tember 13,  1768,  the  following  extract  is  made  : 

"One  Row,  a  Custom  House  waiter,  on  Wednesday 
last,  by  informing  an  officer  of  the  Customs  that  some 
measures  were  taken  on  board  a  vessel  in  this  Har- 
bor, to  elude  the  payment  of  certain  duties,  engaged 
the  attention  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  who  de- 
termined to  distinguish  him  in  a  consiiicuous  manner 
for  his  conduct  in  this  service.  Between  the  hours  of 
ten  and  eleven  A.  ^I.  he  was  taken  from  one  of  the 
wharves  and  conducted  to  the  Common,  where  his 
head,  body  and  limbs  were  covered  with  warm  tar, 
and  then  a  large  quantity  of  feathers  were  applifid  to 
all  parts  which,  by  closely  adliering  to  the  tar,  exhib- 
ited an  odd  figure,  the  drollery  of  which  can  easily  be 
imagined.  Tlie  poor  waiter  was  then  exalted  to  a  seat 
on  the  front  of  a  cart,  and  in  this  manner  led  into  the 
Main  Street,  where  a  paper,  with  the  word  '  Informer  ' 
thereon,  in  large  letters,  was  affixed  to  his  breast,  and 
another  paper  with  the  same  word  to  his  back.  The 
scene  drew  together,  within  a  few  minutes,  several 
hundred  people,  who  proceeded  with  Huzzas  and  loud 
acclamation,  through  the  town  ;  and  when  arrived  at 
the  bounds  of  the  compact  part,  opened  to  the  Right 
and  Left,  when  the  waiter,  the  conlused  object  of 
their  ridicule  descended  from  his  seat,  walked  through 
tlie  crowd  and  having  received  the  strongest  assur- 
ances that  he  should,  the  next  time  he  came  to  this 
place,  receive  higher  marks  of  distinction  than  those 
which  were  now  conferred  upon  liim,  went  immedi- 
ately out  of  town." 

While  the  trade  between  Salem  and  the  West  In- 
dies was  prubalily  continuous  from  lo.'J.^  down  to  quite 
recent  limes,  the  la;st  entry  from  Havana  being  in 
1854,  the  period  of  the  greatest  activity  was  from  1798 
to  1812.  The  entries  from  Havana  and  Martinico 
were  four  each  in  the  year  1797,  while  in  1798  there 
were  twenty-one  from  Havana  and  thirteen  from  Mar- 
tinico. Tlie  largest  number  of  arrivals  from  Havana 
in  a  single  year  was  in  1800,  when  there  were  forty- 
one  entries  from  that  port.  During  that  year  there 
was  imported  into  Salem  over  eight  million  pounds  of 
sugar.  In  1805  there  were  twenty-eight  entries,  from 
Havana,  and  forty-four  from  Martinico.  Between 
1708  and  1812  there  were  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  entries  from  Havana,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  from  Martirfico.  There  was  a  largo  trade  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  between  Salem  and  Aux 
Caye«,  Port-au-Prince  and  the  other  ports  of  the  is- 
land of  St.  Domingo,  and  with  the  island  of  St.  Faih- 


tatia.  But  while  Salem  vessels  were  found  in  almost 
every  port  in  the  West  Indies,  Havana  and  Martinico 
were  the  principal  places  with  which  trade  was  car- 
ried on. 

A  list  of  the  merchants  engaged  in  this  trade  would 
include  the  names  of  almost  every  one  interested  in 
commerce  during  the  years  that  the  West  India  trade 
flourished.  Benjamin  Pickman  was  engaged  exten- 
sively in  this  trade  and  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  it.' 

It  is  not  possible,  in  the  sjiace  allotted  to  this  chap- 
ter, to  give  any  extended  list  of  the  vessels  entering 
from  the  West  Indies.  In  the  palmy  days  of  this  trade 
Salem  was  a  point  of  distribution  for  large  quantities 
of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  the  buyers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  must  have  given  a  bustling  and  busy  as- 
pect to  streets  now  quiet  and  almost  deserted.  It  was 
a  custom  in  those  days  to  make  up  the  cargo  of  a 
large  vessel  by  inducing  various  persons  to  send  ad- 
ventures, the  owner  of  the  vessel  getting  a  commission 
for  buying  and  selling.  The  brig  "  iMassafuero,"  An- 
drew Haraden,  master,  entered  from  Havana  in  Sep- 
tember, 1805,  with  150,000  pounds  of  sugar  consigned 
to  Joshua  ^Vard,  Jr.  ;  9000  to  Timothy  Wcllman  ;  GOOO 
to  Eben  Seccomb  ;  62,000  toS.  B.  Doane  ;  2000  to  Wil- 
liam Monroe;  20,000  to  Robert  Hooper  &  Sons;  4000 
to  John  Jenks;  65,000  to  William  Gray;  4000  to  Ben- 
jamin H.  Hathorne  ;  5000  to  Joshua  Pope  ;  3000  to 
Joshua  Phippen,  Jr.,  and  with  a  small  quantity  of 
merchandise  consigned  to  Benjamin  West.  Among 
other  entries  from  Havana,  we  find  the  shiji  "  Mount 
Vernon,"  Elias  H.  Derby,  Jr.,  master,  which  entered 
in  May,  1799,  with  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
sugar,  consigned  to  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  and  paying 
a  duty  of  .$12,842.15,  and  the  ship  "  Martha,"  Nicholas 
Thorndike,  master,  which  entered  in  December,  1799, 
with  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  sugar;  the  two 
vessels  landing  nearly  a  million  pounds  of  this  com- 
modity. In  October,  1809,  the  schooner  "  Neutrality," 
Benjamin  Faltens,  master,  entered  from  St.  Barthol- 
omew's with  sugar  and  coffee  consigned  to  William 
Fabens.  The  Fabens  family  for  several  generations 
have  been  engaged  in  trade  with  the  West  Indies  as 
well  as  Cayenne.  The  last  vessel  to  enter  at  Salem 
from  Havana  was  the  brig  "  Vincennes,"  on  June  29, 
1854,  consigned  to  Phillips,  Goodhue  &  Bowker. 

The  Russia  Tkade. — Salem  vessels  opened  the 
American  trade  with  St.  Petersburg.  On  the  15th  of 
June,  1784,  the  bark  "  Light  Horse,"  Captain  Buflin- 
ton,  was  sent  by  Elias  Hasket  Derby  with  a  cargo  of 
sugar,  and  she  was  the  first  American  vessel  to  trade 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

Salem  merchants,  in  the  palmy  days  of  her  com- 
merce, were  largely  engaged  in  trade  with  Russia. 
There  have  been  two  hundredand  eighty-nine  arrivals 
from  the  ports  of  Russia  at  Salem.  The  ])eriodof  the 
greatest  activity  in  this  trade  was  from  1797  to  1811 
inclusive,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  entries  having  been  made  dur- 
ing that  time.    The  largest  number  in  a  single  year 
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was  in  ISll,  when  there  were  thirty-one  entries.  The 
w.ir  caused  a  suspension  of  the  trade,  and  in  ]S12 
ihere  were  but  three  entries  and  none  in  1813  and 
1S14.  In  ISlo  there  were  nine  entries,  and  the  trade 
continued  till  1829,  when  it  censed  almost  entirely, 
there  having  been  but  about  six  entries  after  that 
year.  The  last  vessel  to  enter  from  St.  Petersburg 
wa.s  the  ship  "  Eclipse,"  Johnson,  master,  to  H.  L. 
"Williams,  in  September,  1843.  All  the  East  India 
merchants  carried  ou  more  or  less  trade  with  Russia, 
and  brought  from  there  duck,  hemp  and  iron,  with 
which  to  make  up  their  cargoes  for  the  East.  Elias 
Hasket  Derby,  William  Gray,  Joseph  Peabody,  Na- 
thaniel West,  William  Orne,  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Gid- 
eon Barstow,  Thomas  Perkins,  Pierce  &  Waite,  Ste- 
phen Phillips,  Joseph  "White,  Pickering  Dodge,  Si- 
mon Forrester,  William  Silsbee,  Stephen  White,  Dud- 
ley L.  Pickman,  John  H.  Andrews,  James  Devereux 
and  Samuel  Orne  were  among  the  Salem  merchants 
engaged  in  this  trade.  A  few  of  the  earlier  entries 
are  given,  showing  the  ports  from  which  the  vessels 
arrived.  . 

The  brig  "  Ceres,"  Thomas  Simmons,  master,  enter- 
ed from  Eussia,  in  October,  1789,  with  1,546  pieces  of 
gail-cloth  and  sheeting,  180  bundles  of  hemp,  948  bars 
of  iron,  and  359  hundredweight  cordage.  The  brig 
"  Iris,"  Benjamin  Ives,  master,  entered  from  St.  Peters- 
burg in  October,1790.  The  brig  "  Hind,"  John  Bick- 
ford,  master,  cleared  for  the  Baltic,  June  17,  1790,  with 
600  barrels  of  tar,  10  barrels  of  turpentine,  4  hogsheads 
tobacco,  27  casks  of  rice,  21  hogsheads  New  England 
rum  and  73  chests  of  Hyson  tea,  and  entered  from  St. 
Petersburg,  on  her  return,  in  November,  1790.  The 
thip  "  Commerce,"  John  Osgood,  master,  entered  from 
St.  Petersburg  in  December,  1790,  again  in  Novem- 
ber, 1701,  and  again  in  September,  1792.  All  these 
vessels  were  owned  by  William  Gray.  The  brig 
"  Good  Intent,"  M.  Haskell,  master,  entered  from  Ilus- 
fiia  in  December,  1791,  again  in  November,  17!'2,  and 
again  in  November,  1793,  consigned  to  Simon  Forres- 
ter. The  brig  "  Polly  and  Betsey,"  Gamaliel  Hodges, 
ni:istcr,  entered  from  St.  Petersburg  in  Novi'Uiber,  1794, 
consigned  to  Joseph  White.  The  bark  "  ICsse.x,"  John 
Green,  master,  entered  from  Russia  in  January,  1795, 
and  again  in  October,  1705^  consigned  to  VVillitim 
Orne.  The  bark  "Vigilant,"  Richard  Wheatland, 
ma.ster,  entered  from  Russia  in  October,  1795,  consign- 
ed to  Simon  Forrester.  The  brig  "  Hoj)ewel!,"  James 
Dowling,  master,  entered  from  St.  Petersburg  in  Sep- 
tember, 1797,  consigned  to  Nathaniel  West.  The 
bark  "  William,"  Benjamin  Beckford,  Jr.,  master,  en- 
tered from  St.  Petersburg  in  January,  1798,  and  again 
in  August,  1798,  consigned  U)  "W'illiam  Gray.  The 
brig  "  Neptune,"  Robert  Barr,  master,  entered  from 
Rus.sia  in  October,  1798,  consigned  to  John  Barr. 

The  first  entry  from  Archangel  appears  to  be  that  of 
the  ship  "  Perseverance,"  Richard  Wheatland,  mas- 
ter, in  October,  1798.  She  proceeded  to  Boston  with 
her  cargo.    The  brig  "Fanny,"  Jesse  Smith,  master, 


entered  from  Archangel  in  November,  1798,  with 
hemp,  cordage,  candles  and  soap,  consigned  to  John 
Derby,  Jr.  The  ship  "  Cincinnatus,"  Samuel  Endi- 
cott,  master,  entered  from  St.  Petersburg  in  Novem- 
ber, 1799,  consigned  to  Joseph  Peabody.  The  brig 
'■  Good  Hope,"  Nicholas  Thorndyke,  master,  entered 
from  St.  Petersburg  in  October,  1801,  consigned  to 
Nathaniel  West.  The  ship  "  Mount  Vernon,"  Samuel 
Endlcott,  master,  entered  from  St.  Petersburg  in  Sep- 
tember, 1804,  consigned  to  Joseph  Peabody.  The 
brig  "Admittance,"  C.  Sampson,  master,  entered 
from  St.  Petersburg  in  September,  1805,  consigned  to 
John  Osgood.  The  brig  "Augusta,"  Timothy  Hara- 
den,  master,  entered  from  Archangel  in  September, 
1810,  consigned  to  Joseph  Peabody.  The  ship 
"  Friendship,"  Edward  Stauley,  master,  entered  from 
this  same  port  in  September,  1811,  consigned  to  Jer- 
athmael  Peirce.  The  ship  "  America,"  Samuel 
Briggs,  master,  entered  from  Riga  in  April,  1812, 
consigned  to  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield.  Tlie  ship 
"Herald,"  Eleazer  Graves,  master,  entered  from 
Archangel  in  August,  1815,  consigned  to  Nathaniel 
Silsbee.  The  brig  "  Saucy  Jack,"  Nathaniel  Osgood, 
master,  entered  from  Archangel  in  November,  1815, 
consigned  to  Pickering  Dodge. 

Among  the  later  arrivals  was  the  brig  "  Niagara," 
Oliver  Thayer,  master,  which  entered  from  Oron- 
stadt  in  September,  1828,  consigned  to  Joseph  Pea- 
body. 

The  last  two  arrivals  from  Archangel  apjiear  to 
have  been  the  ship  "  Diomede,"  Samuel  L.  Page, 
master,  which  entered  from  that  port  in  October, 
1820,  and  the  Hchooner  "  Regulus,"  George  Chiiiu, 
master,  which  entered  in  November,  1820,  consigned 
to  Edward  Lander  and  others.  Tliu  last  arrival  from 
Cronstadt  was  the  brig  "Mexican,"  H.  Johnson, 
master,  which  entered  in  August,  18.'!G,  consigned  to 
Josp])h  Peabody.  There  was  no  other  arrival  from 
Russia  until  September,  1843,  when  the  ship 
"  Ecliiise,"  Johnson,  master,  entered  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  last  vessel  to  arrive  at  Salem  from  that 
port. 

TiiADK  ■\viTii  Spain  axu  Portlusal. — Among  the 
earliest  jjorts  to  which  Salem  sent  the  products  of  her 
fisheries  for  a  market,  were  those  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. This  trade  began  before  the  year  1700,  in 
which  year  Higginson  speaks  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Salem,  as  being  in  "dry  merchantable  codfish  for  the 
markets  of  Si)ain  and  Portugal."  Bilboa  and  Lisbon 
were  among  the  ports  earliest  visited.  In  1710  the 
ship  "  Macklesfield,"  a  frigate  of  three  hundred  tons, 
belonging  to  London  and  from  Lisbon,  was  cast 
away  outside  of  Baker's  Island  and  lost.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1715,  the  ship  "  Hopewell,"  loaded  with  fish  for 
Bilboa  and  anchored  in  the  harbor,  was  driven 
ashore  on  the  rocks  in  South  Field.  Most  of  her 
cargo  was  unloaded  before  she  was  got  otl". 

Bilboa  and  Lisbon  are  mentioned  as  ports  with 
which  Salem   vessels  traded   from   1714  to  1718. 
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Philip  English  was  trading  at  Spanish  ports  from 
1604  to  1720  ;  and  Richard  Derby,  from  1732  to  1757. 
The  last  entry  from  Bilboa  was  in  1S09.  The  years 
180.3  and  1S07  show  each  eight  entries  from  Lisbon. 
From  ISOO  to  180S  the  trade  with  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal was  at  its  height.  Bilboa,  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Ma- 
laga, Tarragona,  Alicant,  Lisbon  and  Oporto  were 
among  the  ports  from  which  Salem  vessels  brought 
cargoes.  After  the  War  of  1812  there  were  but  few 
entries  from  either  of  those  ports,  saving  that  of  an 
occasional  cargo  of  salt  from  Cadiz. 

The  ship  "  Astrea,"  Henry  Prince,  master,  entered 
from  Alicant  in  April,  1799,  with  fifty-eight  thousand 
and  three  gallons  of  brandy  and  four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty-six  gallons  of  wine,  consigned  to 
Elias  H.  Derby,  and  paying  a  duty  of  ?20,930.59. 
The  brig  "  Favorite,"  Henry  Rust,  Jr.,  master,  enter- 
ed from  Bilboa  in  December,  1800,  consigned  to  Peter 
Lander  &  Co.  The  schooner  "  Willard,''  from  Ali- 
cant in  July,  1800,  with  red  wine  and  brandy,  to 
Willard,  Peele  &  Co.  The  brig  "  Essex,"  Joseph 
Orne,  master,  from  Barcelona  in  July,  1800,  with  red 
wine  and  soap  to  William  Orne.  The  brig  "Nancy,"' 
Thomas  Barker,  master,  from  Tarragona  in  October' 
1801,  with  brandy  to  Samuel  Gray.  The  snow  "  Con- 
cord," William  Leech,  Jr.,  master,  from  Oporto  in 
September,  1802,  with  port  wine,  etc.,  to  AYilliam 
Gray.  The  brig  "Hannah,"'  Clifford  C.  Byrne,  mas- 
ter, from  Malaga  in  November,  1802,  with  wine,  etc., 
to  Joseph  White.  The  ship  "  Restitution,"  John 
Derby  (3d),  msister,  from  Lisbon  in  April,  180-5,  with 
wine,  figs  and  salt  to  Simon  Forrester.  The  bark 
"Active,"  William  P.  Richardson,  master,  from  Ma- 
laga in  June,  1807,  with  twenty-three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-six  gallons  of  Malaga  wine  to 
Timothy  Wellman,  Jr.  The  brig  "  Washington," 
Nathan  Story,  master,  from  Barcelona  in  July,  1807, 
with  red  wine,  brandy  and  soap,  consigned  to 
Steplien  Phillips.  The  brig  "Sukey  and  Betsey," 
Caleb  Cook,  ma-ster,  from  Malaga  in  November,  1807, 
with  wine  and  rajsins  to  Edward  Allen.  The  ship 
"  Sally,"  Nathan  Cock,  niM.-tcr,  from  Lisbon  in  Si  p- 
tcmbvr,  1824,  with  salt,  etc.,  to  James  Cook.  The 
liist  entry  from  Lisbon  was  in  1829.  The  principal 
articles  imported  from  Spain  and  Portugal  were  salt, 
wine,  brandy  and  soap. 

TitAUE  WITH  OTiricu  EuKOi'EAX  PoRTS. — Prior  to 
the  War  of  1812  Salem  vessels  were  to  be  found  in 
all  the  principal  ports  of  Europe,  and  Salem  mer- 
chants were  trading  with  Copenhagen,  Gottonburg, 
Stockholm,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Rotter- 
dam, London,  Liverpool  and  Bordeaux.  The  princi- 
pal trade  with  Copenhagen  was  h)ct\veen  179G  and 
1807.  There  were  eight  entries  in  1799;  that  Avith 
Gottenburg,  from  !&)'.)  to  1812,  and  from  1820  to  1823, 
there  being  tliirteen  entries  from  that  port  in  1810; 
that  with  Antwerp,  from  1817  to  1830,  there  being 
nine  entries  from  that  port  in  1827  ;  tliat  with  Ham. 
burg,  from  1798  to  1802,  there  being  five  entries  in 


the  last-named  year;  that  with  Amsterdam,  from 
1802  to  1806,  there  being  five  entries  in  the  first- 
named  year  ;  and  that  with  Bordeaux,  from  1794  to 
1807,  there  being  twelve  entries  in  1804  and  the  same 
number  in  1805,  the  whole  period  showing  sixty-nine 
entries.  There  were  only  occasional  entries  from  the 
other  ports.  The  last  entry  from  Copenhagen  was 
in  181G :  from  Amsterdam,  in  1823  ;  from  Antwerp,  in 
183G ;  from  Hamburg,  in  1828;  from  Gottenburg,  in 
1837  ;  from  Rotterdam,  in  1834  ;  and  from  Bordeaux, 
in  1815. 

From  Copenhagen  the  brig  "  Francis,"  J.  Wallace 
master,  entered  in  March,  1792,  and  again  in  Novem- 
ber, 1792,  with  iron  and  glass,  consigned  to  William 
Gray.  The  early  trade  with  Copenhagen  seems  to 
have  been  carried  on  largely  by  Mr.  Gray.  John  Fish, 
Ezekiel  H,  Derby,  Jose[ih  Peabody,  Thomas  Perkins, 
and  George  Crowninshield  &  Sons  were  also  engaged 
in  this  trade.  The  whole  number  of  entries  from 
Copenhagen  was  forty-five.  The  last  entry  was  the 
schooner  "'Rover,"  Josiah  Dewing  master,  in  August, 
1816,  consigned  to  Pickering  Dodge. 

The  brig  "  Hector,"  Captain  Lewis,  arrived  in  1788. 
While  the  brig  lay  at  Marlstrand,  where  she  dis- 
charged her  cargo,  a  Swedish  ship  was  wrecked  on  a 
very  rough  and  rocky  j)art  of  the  island  in  a  violent 
storm.  The  crew,  with  assistance  from  the  land, 
soon  got  safely  ashore,  except  the  mate,  who  went 
overboard  with  the  fore-m.ast,  to  the  top  of  which  he 
had  retreated  for  safety.  The  mast  remained  attached 
to  the  wreck  by  the  shrouds,  and  the  man  continued 
his  hold  on  the  mast,  the  waves  continuallj'  breaking 
over  liini.  The  sea  was  in  such  violent  agitation  and 
the  shore  so  rugged  that  an  attempt  to  recover  him 
was  extremely  hazardous.  About  twenty  sail  of 
Swedes  were  then  in  the  harbor,  whose  boats  were 
many  of  them  emi)loyed  to  succor  the  distressed  ob- 
ject, but  returned  witliout  effecting  it,  intimidated  by 
the  danger.  At  length  application  was  made  to  Cap- 
tain Lewis's  crew  for  tlieir  assistance,  witli  the  offer 
of  a  considerable  pecuniary  reward  if  they  would 
make  the  attempt,  cvt  n  slunihl  it  fiil  of  success,  but 
they  nobly  refused  going  on  a  mercenary  principle. 
However,  from  pitre  motives  of  humanity,  the  mate 
and  six  hands  went  off  in  a  boat,  at  the  utmost  haz- 
ard of  their  lives  and  under  the  discouraging  repre- 
sentations of  those  Swedes  who  had  before  sailed, 
surmounted  every  danger,  and  brought  the  sufferer, 
with  just  the  remains  of  life,  ashore,  after  hanging, 
as  it  were,  by  a  straw  several  hours  in  the  water. 
The  offer  of  money  was  now  repeated  to  them,  and 
again  refused.  The  Governor  of  the  place  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  transaction,  sent  for  these 
brave  Americans  to  his  house,  and,  taking  each  of 
them  by  the  hand,  made  the  most  honorary  acknowl- 
edgments for  their  successful  exertions  to  rescue 
from  destruction  a  subject  of  Sweden,  but  a  stranger 
to  tliem,  and  presented  the  mate  with  a  golden  sjioon 
and  each  of  the  otlurs  witli  a  silver  spoon,  as  testi- 
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monies  of  their  heroism  and  Immunity,  and  also 
granted  them  the  liberty  of  walking  in  any  part  of 
the  city  at  any  time  of  day  or  night,  a  privilege  in 
which  even  their  own  subjects  are  not  indulged.  In 
short,  so  much  was  this  act  admired  that  it  gained 
them  every  mark  of  respect  from  the  citizens,  and 
the  name  of  an  ,^merica!i.  says  the  account,  became 
Bvnonymous  with  that  of  hero  and  friend. 

From  Gottenburg  the  schooner  "  Xancy,"  Richard 
Derby  master,  entered  in  August,  1791,  with  iron, 
consigned  to  E.  H.  Derby,  Jr.,  t'^:  Co.  and  John  Fisk. 
The  ship  "Xancy,"'  J.  Devereux  master,  entered  in 
Angust,  1792,  consigned  to  John  Fisk.  From  1794  to 
1804  there  were  no  entries  from  this  port.  The  ship 
"Eising  States,"  Benjamin  Beclcford,  Jr.,  master,  en- 
tered in  February,  1804,  with  hemp,  to  William  Gray. 
The  schooner"  Saucy  Jack,"  Benjamin  Ujiton  master, 
in  September,  1809,  with  glass,  to  Timothy  Wellman, 
Jr.  The  brig  "  Xeptune,"  Henry  King  master,  in 
December,  ISIO,  with  cordage,  steel  and  sheet-iron, 
to  John  Saunders.  The  ship  "China,"  Hiram  Put- 
nam^ master,  in  October,  1820,  with  iron.  To  Joseph 
Peabody.  The  brig  "Jane,"  Thomas  Saul  master, 
in  July,  1820,  with  iron,  to  Willard  Peele.  The  brig 
"Eoscoe,"  J.  Briggs  master,  in  October,  1825,  with 
iron,  to  Charles  Saunders.  The  brig  "Cynthia," 
Benjamin  Shillaber  master,  in  October,  1826,  to 
David  Pingree.  The  ship  "  Borneo,"  I.  Nichols  mas- 
ter, in  September,  1835,  with  iron,  consigned  to  Z.  F. 
Silsbee.  The  brig  "  Leander,"  J.  S.  Kimliall  master, 
in  August,  1836,  to  Joseph  Peabody.  The  wliole 
number  of  entries  i'rom  Gottenburg  was  sixty-one. 
The  last  entry  was  the  brig"  Mexican,"  in  July,  1837, 
consigned  to  Joseph  Peabody. 

From  Antwerp  the  ship  "  ^lessenger,"  Edward 
Stanley  master,  entered  in  June,  1817,  consigned  to 
John  Forrester.  The  brig  "Xancy  Ann,"  John  B. 
Osgood  master,  in  August,  1817,  to  Stephen  Phillijis. 
The  brig  "X'aiad,"  Nathaniel  Osgood  master,  in  July, 
1823,  to  Gideon  Barstow  and  others.  Tlic  brig 
'"Indus,"  Thomas  ^loriarty  master,  in  April,  1S2G,  to 
Pickering  I>udge.  'J'he  brig  "  Centurion,"  ^\'illiam 
Duncan  master,  in  ^lay,  1S2<3,  with  linsccd-oil,  to 
N^athaniel  AVest,  Jr.  The  ship  "  Friendship,"  Na- 
thaniel Osgood  master,  in  IMay,  1827.  The  brig 
"Niagara,"  Oliver  Thayer  master,  in  August,  1829, 
to  Joseph  Peabody.  The  whole  number  of  entries 
from  Antwerp  Wius  lifty-five.  The  last  entry  was  the 
brig  "  Curlew,"  J.  Cheever  master,  in  October,  183(5, 
consigned  to  Edward  Allen. 

From  AuLSterdam  the  brig  "Peggy,"  Jonathan 
Derby  master,  entered  in  September,  .  1794,  with 
glassware,  paint,  iron,  steel  and  ribbons,  consigned  to 
Benjamin  Pickman,  Jr.  The  ship  "  Essex,"  Solomon 
Stanwood  master,  in  September,  1800,  with  forty-two 
thou-fand' eight  hundred  and  seventy-one  pounds  of 
cheese,  five  thousand  i)0unds  of  nails  and  eight  thou- 
sand gallons  of  gin,  to  Nathaniel  West  and  William 
Gray.    The  ship  "  Minerva,"  Matthew  P'olger  master, 


in  September,  1802,  with  gin,  steel  and  cheese,  to 
West,  Williams  I'k  Orowninshicld.  The  wliole  number 
of  entries  from  Amsterdam  was  twenty-three.  The 
last  entry  was  the  ship  "  Endeavour,"  James  D.  Gillis 
master,  in  October,  1823. 

From  Hamburg  the  schooner  "John,"  Benjamin 
Webb  master,  entered  in  December,  1792,  with  steel, 
glass  and  spirits,  consigned  to  John  Fisk.  The 
schooner  "  Patty,"  Edward  Allen,  Jr.,  master,  in 
October,  1794,  with  gin,  brandy,  hemp  and  Bohea  tea, 
to  X^athaniel  West.  The  brig  "  Hope,"  Benjamin 
Shillaber  master,  in  October,  1794,  to  John  Norris. 
The  brig  "Salem,"  Oliver  Obear  master,  in  June, 
1799,  with  gin  and  hcmji,  to  William  Gray.  The 
ship  "Friendship,"  Israel  Williams  master,  in  July, 
1799,  to  Peirce  &  Wait.  The  brig  "  Thetis,"  John 
Fairfield  master,  in  November,  1799,  to  Jonathan 
Gardner.  The  schooner  "Cynthia,"  John  H.  An- 
drews master,  in  November,  1801,  to  Pickering  Dodge 
and  others.  The  brig  "Flelen,"  Samuel  C.Martin 
master,  in  December,  181G,  with  iron,  to  Humphrey 
Devereux.  The  brig  "  Roscoe,"  Benjamin  Vander- 
Ibrd  master,  in  September,  1823.  The  whole  number 
of  entries  from  Hamburg  was  thirty-six.  The  last 
entry  was  the  brig  "  Texel,"  Samuel  Wells  master,  in 
January,  1828. 

From  Rotterdam  the  ship  "Peggy,"  James  Very 
master,  entered  in  August,  1791.  The  ship  "Active," 
George  Nichols  master,  in  August,  1803,  with  gin,  to 
I'eitjamin  Hodges  &  Co.  The  bark  "Georgetown," 
Joshua  Saflord  m:i3ter,  in  September,  180G,  to  Pick- 
ering Dodge.  The  lirig  "  Indus,"  .John  Day  master, 
in  X'^ovember,  1823,  with  white-lead,  nutmegs  and 
mace,  to  Henry  Prince.  The  whole  number  of 
entries  from  Rotterdam  was  sixteen.  The  last  entry 
was  the  ship  "  Borneo,"  C.  Prescott  master,  in  May, 
1834. 

From  Bordeaux  the  l.irig  "l<)ssex,"  John  Green 
master,  entered  in  November,  1790,  consigned  to 
Ornc  i^c  Saunders.  The  brig  "Columbia,"  Henry 
Rust  master,  in  April,  1792,  to  William  Gray.  The 
brig  "Nancy,"  Jvlward  West  master,  in  July,  1794, 
with  wine  ami  sweetmeats,  to  John  Derby,  .Jr.  The 
fjrig  "  I'avorite,"  l*eter  ]>an(ler  master,  in  October, 
1795,  to  John  Norris  &  Co.  The  schooner  "Betsey," 
Israel  \Villiams  nuister,  in  November,  1796,  with 
brandy,  wine  and  cheese,  to  I'eirce  &  Wait.  The 
bi'ig  "  ICxchange,"  A\'illiain  Richardson  master,  in 
j\Iay,  1797,  with  claret  wine  and  brandy,  to  Ezebiel 
H.Derby.  The  schooner  "  Jason,"  Benjamin  West, 
Jr.,  master,  in  .Tune,  1797,  to  Benjamin  West  &  Son. 
The  brig  "  Nancy,"  Jonathan  Neal  master,  in  August, 
1797,  to  William  Gray.  The  brig  "  Catherine,"  Dan- 
iel Gould  master,  in  May,  1803,  to  Joseph  Peabody. 
The  brig  "Pompey,"  James  Gilchrist  master,  in 
March,  1804,  with  wine  and  twenty-one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  gallons  of  brandy,  to 
Joshua  Ward.  The  ship  "Prudent,"  Edward  Ford 
master,  in  July,  1804,  to  X^'athaniel  West.    The  brig 
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"Edwin,"  Pen II  Towuseiid  master,  in  October,  1804, 
■with  wine  and  prunes,  to  Moses  Townsend.  The  brig 
"  Industry,  J.  Cook  master,  in  February,  1805,  to 
William  Orne.  The  ship  "Algol,"  Thomas  Folitisbie 
master,  in  October,  1807,  witli  wine,  to  Nathan  Rob- 
insou.  The  whole  number  of  entries  from  Bordeaux 
was  seventy -five.  The  last  entry  was  the  schooner 
"Cyrus,"  Benjamin  Upton  master,  in  November, 
1815,  with  brandy,  yellow  ochre  and  ])runes,  to  Robert 
Upton. 

From  Stockholm  the  ship  "China,"  H.  Putnam 
master,  entered  in  August,  1S23,  consigned  to  Joseph 
Peahody.  The  brig  "  Centurion,"  Samuel  Hutchin- 
son master,  in  October,  1829,  with  iron,  consigned  to 
Gideon  Tucker. 

From  Christiana  the  brig  "Industry,"  Samuel 
Smith  master,  entered  in  ^Inrch,  1812,  with  iron 
hoops  and  window-glass,  to  William  Orne.  The 
brig  "  Cuba,"  Josiah  B.  Andrew  master,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1816,  with  iron,  steel  and  glass,  to  John  Andrew. 

On  the 7th  of  January,  179G,  the  ship  "Margaret," 
of  Boston,  John  Mackey  master,  with  a  v;tJu;ible 
cargo  from  Amsterdam,  went  ashore  in  Salem  harbor, 
on  the  Eastern  Gooseberry,  during  a  snow-storm. 
The  captain  and  three  others  perished  on  the  wreck. 
The  rest  were  yaved  by  men  from  I\Iarblehead.  On 
the  11th  of  the  same  month  the  brig  "  John,"  Eben- 
ezer  B.  Ward  master,  irom  London,  was  lost  on  the 
Great  Misery  during  a  snow-storm.  There  was  at 
this  time  no  light  on  Baker's  Island,  and  these  ship- 
wrecks led  the  Salem  Marine  Society  to  send  a  mem- 
orial to  Congress,  dated  in  February,  1796,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  "much  of  the  property  and  many  of 
the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens  are  almost  every  year 
lost  in  coming  into  the  harbor  of  Salem,  for  want  of 
proper  lights  to  direct  their  course.  No  less  than 
three  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  and  sixteen  seamen 
have  been  lost  the  present  season."  The  act  author- 
izing the  erection  of  a  light-house  on  Baker's  Inland 
was  approved  April  8, 1796,  and  the  lights  were  .shown 
for  the  first  time  Januar\'  8,  1798. 

On  the  •2\M  of  Febnmry,  1.^02,  the  ship  "  Ulysses," 
Captain  .lames  Cook,  the  "  Itrulus,"  Cai)tain  William 
Brown,  owned  by  tlic  Messrs.  Crowninsliield,  and  tlie 
"Volucia,"  Captain  Samuel  Cook,  belonging  to  Israel 
Williams  and  others,  sailed  from  Salem  for  Bordeaux 
and  the  Mediterranean.  When  they  departed  the 
weather  was  remarkably  pleasant  for  the  season,  but 
in  a  few  hours  a  furious  snow-storm  commenced. 
After  using  every  exertion  to  clear  Cape  Cod,  the 
tempest  forced  them  the  next  day  upon  its  perilous 
shore.  The  "  Volucia"  struck  in  the  forenoon  and 
the  other  two  in  the  evening.  The  first  was  saved 
with  part  of  her  cargo,  but  the  others  were  total 
wrecks.  The  saddest  part  of  this  catastrophe  was  the 
loss  of  life  in  the  "  Brutus."  One  hand  was  killed 
by  the  fore-yard  prior  to  the  ship's  striking,  another 
was  drowned  while  attemjjting  to  reach  the  sliorc'; 
and  the  commander,  with  six  men,  perished  with  the 


cold  after  they  had  landed.  Captain  Samuel  Cook,  of 
the  "  Volucia,"  was  associated  with  mercantile  afl'airs 
in  Salem  for  a  long  period.  He  was  born  August  3, 
1769,  and  was  the  son  of  Stephen  atid  Elizabeth 
(Newhall)  Cook.  In  1797  lie  was  commanding  a 
vessel  bound  for  Cadiz.  During  the  palmy  days  of 
the  East  India  trade  lie  was  engaged  in  distributing 
that  wealth  through  the  South.  He  died  in  Salem 
December  10,  1861,  having  lived  tlirougli  the  whole 
])eriod  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  commerce  of 
Salem. 

Mediterranean  Trade. — Besides  the  Spanish 
ports  on  the  jMediterranean,  Salem  vessels  visited 
Marseilles,  Genoa,  Najdes,  Leghorn,  Messina,  Paler- 
mo, Smyrna  and  Trieste.  Salt,  wine,  brandy,  iigs, 
raisins,  almonds,  candles  and  soaj)  were  among  the 
articles  imjiorled  from  those  ports.  Leghorn  and 
Marseilles  were  the  i)orts  most  frequently  visited. 
From  1804  to  1808  there  were  forty-six  entries  from 
the  former  and  twenty  from  the  latter  port.  From 
1821  to  1829  there  were  forty-one  entries  I'rom  Leg- 
horn and  seventeen  from  Marseilles.  The  last  entry 
from  Leghorn  was  in  1841  and  from  Marsei  iFes  in 
1833.  The  principal  trade  with  the  JMediterranean 
ports  was  from  1800  to  1808. 

From  Leghorn  the  ship  "  Martha,"  John  Prince, 
Jr.,  master,  entered  in  July,  1799,  with  40,893  gallons 
of  wine,  18,490  gallons  of  brandy  and  6744  ]»ouiids  of 
soap,  consigned  to  Ellas  II.  Derby,  and  paying  a  duty 
of  812,840.12.  The  ship  "Lucia,"  Thomas  Meek 
master,  in  July,  1800,  witii  brandy,  soap,  etc.,  to  Wil- 
liam Gray,  and  paying  a  duty  of  $20, ,'101.  The  brig 
"  Sukey,"  Samuel  Sweet  master,  in  August,  1800,  to 
Simon  Forrester.  The  ship  "  Friendship,"  Israel 
A\''llliams  master,  in  September,  1805,  to  Pcirce  & 
Wait.  The  brig  "  Betsey,"  Andrew  Tucker  master, 
in  June,  1806,  with  soap,  tallow,  figs,  currants,  raisins, 
almonds  and  candles,  to  Joseph  Peabody  and  Gideon 
Tucker.  The  ship  "Americii,"  Joseph  Ropes  master, 
in  June,  1807,  to  Nathaniel  Silsbee.  The  .'^hip 
"Hope,"  James  Parr  master,  in  Novemlier,  1807. 
The  brig  "  \Villiani  ami  Cluirles,"  Isaac  Killam  mas- 
ter, in  November.  1807,  with  soa]),  candles,  currants 
and  wine,  to  Michael  Shejjard.  There  were  no  entries 
from  Leghorn  from  1808  to  1816.  The  ship  "  So- 
phia," Jonathan  P.  Felt  master,  entered  in  Apiil, 
1816,  consigned  to  Charles  H.  Orne.  The  ship 
"  Eliza,"  William  Osgood  master,  in  January,  1821, 
to  Stephen  Phillips.  The  brig  "  Essex,"  William 
Fairfield  master,  in  January,  1822,  with  candles,  soap, 
raisins,  etc.,  to  Nathaniel  Silsbee.  The  ship  "  Two 
Brothers,"  William  Messervy  master,  in  February, 
1823,  to  Holton  J.  Breed.  The  brig  "  Gov.  Endieott/' 
H.  C.  Mackay  master,  in  October,  1823,  to  Pickering 
Dodge.  The  brig  "  Malay,"  J.  Richardson,  master, 
in  May,  1825,  with  lead  and  currants,  to  Nathaniel 
Silsbee.  The  bark  "Patriot,"  John  Marshall  master, 
ir\  August,  1826,  to  John  H.  Andrew,  'fhe  ship 
"Janus,"  Henry  G.  Bridges  uuister,  in  August,  1829, 
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with  sail,  wine  and  letter-paper,  to  Gideon  Tucker. 
The  brie  "  Amazon,"  Oliver  Thayer  master,  in  i\Iarch, 
1S32,  with  salt,  etc.,  to  Joseph  Peabody.  The  last 
vessel  to  arrive  from  Legborn  was  the  brig  "  ^Mexi- 
can,"' H.  Johnson  master.  She  entered  in  Septem- 
ber, 1S39,  in  March,  1840,  and  in  September,  1S41, 
consigned  on  each  voyage  to  Joseph  Peabody.  The 
whole  number  of  entries  from  Leghorn  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen. 

From  Marseilles  the  schooner  "  Union,"  Stephen 
Field  master,  entered  in  October,  18*^2,  consigned  to 
Edward  Allen.  The  ship  "  Ulysses,"  William  Mug- 
ford  master,  in  August,  1804,  with  prunes,  almonds, 
18,1!^'9  pounds  of  soap,  48,233  gallons  of  wine  and 
1571  gallons  of  brandy,  consigned  to  William  Gray. 
The  ship  "Endeavour,"  James  Bufhnton  master,  in 
July,  1805,  with  44,902  g.allons  of  claret  wine,  etc.,  to 
Simon  Forrester.  The  brig  "  l!idustry,"  Jonathan 
Cook  master,  in  March,  ISOG,  to  William  Orne.  The 
brig  "  Sukey,"  Samuel  B.  Graves  master,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1807,  to  Xathau  Pierce.  The  schooner  "Aga- 
wam,"  Francis  Boardman  master,  in  Juiie,«  1811,  to 
John  Dodge.  The  ship  "  Perseverance,"  James  Sil- 
ver master,  in  October.  181G,  with  salt,  bi-aiidy  and 
claret  wine,  to 'Willard  Peelc  and  William  Fettyplace. 
The  brig  "  Cygnet,"  Samuel  Kennedy  master,  in 
July,  1823,  with  wine,  to  Stephen  White.  The  brig 
"Java,"  "William  H.  Xeal  master,  in  September, 
1823,  with  35,29.5  gallons  of  red  wine,  1045  gallons  of 
oil  and  9708  pounds  of  soap,  to  Jonathan  Xeal.  The 
ship  "  Endeavour,"  J.  Kinsomn  master,  in  December, 
1827,  to  Dudley  L.  Pickman.  The  shij)  "  Messenger," 
James  Buffinton  master,  in  January,  1828,  to  John 
Forrester.  The  ship  "  Bengal,"  ,1.  Kichardsoii  mas- 
ter, in  August,  1830,  to  Pickering  Dodge.  The 
whole  number  of  entries  from  j\Iarseilles  was  fifty- 
three.  The  last  entry  was  the  brig  "  Eoque,"  T.  Sea- 
ver  master,  in  February,  1833,  with  salt,  etc.,  to 
Joseph  Peabody. 

From  Naples  the  ketch  "  John,"  Stephen  Phillips 
master,  entered  in  ^larch,  1799,  with  25,000  gallons 
'if  brandy  and  •li'.-IU  punnilH  of  sonp,  rnnsigncd  to 
1-liii.s  II.  Derby,  and  paying  a  duty  of  irll.^i)'.).  The 
brig  "Cruger,"  John  liarton  master,  in  July,  1800, 
with  soap  and  wine,  to  John  &  Kichard  Derby.  The 
ship  "John,"  Daniel  Bray  master,  in  May,  1804,  with 
32,437  gallons  of  wine,  to  Benjamin  Pickman,  Jr. 
The  brig  "  Bclleisle,"  Samuel  Leech  tnaster,  in  Au- 
gust, 1805,  to  I'ickering  Dodge  and  Nathan  Piobin- 
mn.  The  ship  "Hercules,"  Jvlward  West  master, 
was  seized  in  Naples  in  1809,  but  Captain  West  had 
the  good  fortune  to  obtain  her  release  in  order  to 
transport  Lucien  Bonaparte  and  family  to  JIalta, 
th a?  .saving  his  .ship  from  confiscation.  The  "  Her- 
cules ''  wa.s  owned  by  Nathaniel  West.  Tlie  schooner 
"Joanna,"  Jonathan  Hassam  master,  entered  in  .Jan- 
uary, 1810,  with  brandy,  etc.,  to  Samuel  Gray.  The 
last  entry  from  Naples  wa.s  the  ship  "  Francis,-'  Wil- 
liam Ha.skell  ma.ster,  in  August,  1810.    This  vesse' 


was  purchased  of  the  Neapolitan  government  by  the 
American  consul  to  bring  home  the  crews  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  confiscated  by  order  of  that  government. 
She  brought  two  hundred  and  iourteen  persons,  a 
large  number  of  whom  belonged  in  Salem.  The  Sa- 
lem vessels  and  cargoes  condemned  at  Naples  were 
valued  at  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand 
dollars. 

The  ship  "Margaret,"  of  Salem,  William  Fairfield 
master,  left  Naples  xVpril  10, 1810,  with  a  crew,  fifteen 
in  number,  and  thirty-one  passengers.  On  Sunday, 
May  20th,  a  squall  struck  the  ship,  and  she  was 
thrown  on  her  beam-ends.  As  every  person  onboard 
was  on  deck  at  the  time,  they  all  reached  either  the 
bottom  or  side  of  the  ship,  the  waves  at  the  time 
making  a  continual  breach  over  her.  ]\Ionday  n\orn- 
ing  the  sea  was  tolerably  smooth,  and  one  of  the 
boats  having  been  repaired,  Captain  Fairfield  and 
fourteen  men  left  the  ship  i)i  her,  and  were  picked  up 
on  Saturday,  May  26th,  by  the  brig  "  Poacher,"  of 
Boston.  The  sufl'erings  of  those  left  on  the  wreck 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  After  the  long-boat  had 
de[)arted  they  raised  a  signal  of  distress.  On  the 
28th  a  gale  swept  away  the  stage  they  had  erected, 
and  the  provisions  they  had  gathered,  except  a  small 
quantity  of  wine  aiid  salt  meat.  On  the  30th  they 
made  another  stage  over  the  forecastle,  and  so  kept 
themselves  out  of  the  water.  June  3d  one  of  the 
number  died  of  fatigue  and  famine.  For  seven  days 
they  had  nothing  to  ilriiik  each  day  but  an  allowance 
of  three  gallons  of  wine  lor  all,  and  a  glass  of  vine- 
gar for  each  man.  Many  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  quench  their  thirst  from  a  pipe  of  brandy 
which  had  been  saved  from  the  cargo.  On  the  5th 
twelve  of  their  number,  overcome  by  their  hardships 
and  privations,  (lied,  and  another  on  the  next  day.  By 
the  sixth  the  whole  of  the  upper  deck  had  gone,  and 
no  food  was  left  but  beef  and  pork,  which  could  not 
be  eaten  because  there  was  no  fresh  water.  Since 
the  tiine  of  the  disaster,  May  20th,  four  vessels  had 
passed  in  sight  of  the  suflerers  on  the  wreck  and 
added  the  [Kings  of  disappointed  hope  to  their  other 
trials. 

On  the  7th,  five  of  the  number  left  the  wreck  in  a 
small  yawl.  Tiiese  were  John  C.  Very,  E.  A.  Irvin, 
and  Jejitha  Laytii,  of  Salem;  Henry  Lareom,  of  Bev- 
erly; and  John  Treadwell,  of  I])swich.  They  left 
about  ten  survivors  on  the  wreck,  and  from  these  no 
tidings  ever  cume.  Who  can  imagine  their  agony,  as 
hope  gradually  faded  out,  and  they  died  one  by  one 
in  mid-ocean.  The  escape  of  those  in  the  small  boat 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  human  endurance,  amid 
sufferings  and  hardships  almost  incredible.  For  six- 
teen days  after  leaving  the  wreck  they  had  nothing  to 
sustain  them  but  brandy,  a  gill  in  twenty-four  hours; 
and  to  quench  their  thirst  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
most  revolting  means.  On  the  night  of  June  22d 
there  was  a  fall  of  rain,  and  water  was  caught  in 
handkerchiefs,  sufficient  to  partially  allay  their  thirst. 
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June  23(1,  Treadwell,  -worn  out  with  fatigue,  hunger, 
and  thirst,  died  without  a  struggle.  The  same  day 
they  caught  some  rudder  fish,  which  was  the  fust  food 
they  had  eaten  since  they  had  left  the  wreck.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  Layth  died,  leaving  three  survivors  in 
the  boat.  The  next  day,  with  a  heavy  sea  running, 
they  lost  their  oars  and  mast,  and  having  nothing  to 
steer  by  they  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  They  had 
already  been  passed  by  three  vessels,  when,  on  the 
30th,  they  saw  another  in  the  distance,  and  strained 
every  nerve  to  get  in  her  track.  In  this  they  were 
successful,  and  Captain  Stephen  L.  Davis,  of  Glouces- 
ter, the  master  of  the  vessel,  received  them  and  treated 
them  with  great  care  and  kindness.  Tossed  about  in 
a  small  and  shattered  boat  for  twenty-three  days,  with 
scarcely  any  food  or  water  to  sustain  them,  exposed  to 
storms  and  gales  in  which  it  seemed  hardly  possible 
that  such  a  craft  tould  keep  afloat,  their  escape  from 
such  extraordinary  perils  and  privations  is  hardly 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  marine  disasters. 

From  Messina,  the  ship  "Prudent,"  Benjamin 
Crowninshield,  ma.ster,  entered  in  December,  1803, 
with  11,40G  gallons  of  red  wine,  6,413  gallons  of  white 
wine,  4,303  gallons  of  brandy,  and  0,810  pounds  of 
soap,  consigned  to  Nathaniel  West.  The  ship  "  Two 
Brothers,"  John  Holman,  master,  in  October,  1804,  to 
Israel  Williams.  The  brig  "Louisa,"  Ilichard Ward, 
Jr.,  master,  in  August,  1810,  to  James  Cook.  The  brig 
"  Harriot,"  Samuel  Becket,  master,  in  October,  1811, 
with  soap,  raisins,  almonds  and  wine  to  Nathaniel 
Silsbee.  The  brig  "  Eliza  and  Mary,"  Thorndlke 
Procter,  master,  in  August,  1818,  to  Stephen  White. 
The  last  entry  was  the  brig  "Centurion,"  Samuel 
Hutchinson,  m;ister,  in  June,  1831,  with  currants,  oil, 
&c.,  to  Gideon  Tucker. 

I'rom  Smyrna,  the  brig  "Independence,"  Nathaniel 
L.  Rogers,  master,  entered  in  April,  1810,  to  Dudley 
L.  Pickman.  The  brig  "Reward,"  James  Hayes,  .Jr., 
master,  in  July,  1810,  with  almonds,  raisins  and  figs, 
consigned  to  Charles  H.  Orne  and  Dudley  L.  Pick- 
man.  The  brig  "Resolution,"  Samuel  Rea,  m.ister, 
in  April,  1812,  to  .Joseph  Peabody.  The  brig  "Hope," 
Jolm  ]5ecklV>rd,  master,  in  December,  1829,  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  of  figs,  to 
Daniel  Abbot  and  Robert  Stone.  The  last  entry  was 
the  brig  "  Leander,"  James  Silver,  master,  in  .January, 
1831,  with  salt,  figs,  raisins  and  wool,  to  Joseph  Pea- 
body. 

From  Trieste,  the  brig  "Texel,"  Charles  Hill,  mas- 
ter, entered  in  December,  182-5,  with  olive  oil  and 
lead,  consigned  to  John  W.  Rogers.  The  bark  "  Eliza," 
Samuel  Benson,  master,  in  July,  1821),  with  hemp  and 
glass,  to  Stephen  ^V'hite. 

The  brig  "  Persia,"  John  Thistle,  master,  from 
Trieste  for  Salem,  belonging  to  Silsbee,  Stone  &  Pick- 
man,  and  ha»ving  a  cargo  of  rags  and  sumac,  was 
wrecked  in  the  storm  of  March  5,  1829,  cn  a  rocky 
shore  near  Brace's  Cove,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below 
Eastern  Point,  Glcmcester,  and  all  on  board  perished. 


From  Genoa,  the  brig  "  Nereus,"  David  A.  Neal, 
master,  entered  in  Jlarch,  1822,  with  raisins,  &c.,  to 
John  W.  Rogers.  The  brig  "  Rebecca,"  J.  P.  An- 
drews, niaster,  in  July,  1831,  to  John  II.  Andrew. 

Among  other  entries  was  that  of  the  brig  "Telema- 
chus,"  Penn  Townsend,  master,  from  Constantinople 
in  May,  1810,  with  cordage  figs,  raisins  and  currants, 
to  David  Burditt. 

Among  the  last  voyages  projected  by  Elias  Hasket 
Derby  was  one  up  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  ship 
"Mount  Vernon,"  in  1709.  Hostilities  had  com- 
menced between  the  United  States  and  France. 
American  trade  had  been  rendered  unsafe,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  a  great  demand  for  sugar  had  arisen  in 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  At  this  crisis  Mr. 
Derby  had  built  the  ship  "  Mount  Vernon,"  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-six  tons,  equipped  her  with  twenty 
guns,  manned  her  with  fifty  men,  and,  after  loading 
her  with  eight  hundred  cases  of  sugar,  placed  her  in 
the  hands  of  his  son,  Elias  Hasket,  with  a  sailing- 
master.  The  cargo  cost  forty-three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  The  following 
letter,  written  by  his  son,  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  risks  attending  our  commercial  ventures  at  this 
period : 

"  GmiiAi.TAii,  l8t  August,  1799. 

"  K.  II.  Deiiiiy,  Esq.,  Salt'in  : 

"  Honored  Sir:  I  tliink  you  luuet  be  suipriseil  to  finil  ine  liere  sovarly. 
I  arrivi.'d  at  tliis  port  in  Buveiitecn  anJ  onL'-liulC  days  from  tlie  tiiuu  niy 
brother  left  the  ship.  In  oigJit  days  and  seven  hours  were  up  \v\th 
Carvo,  and  made  Capo  St.  Vincent  in  sixteen  days.  'I'lie  lirst  of  our 
passage  was  quite  agreeable  ;  the  latter  light  \vindn,  calm,  and  French- 
men constanlly  in  siglit  for  the  last  four  days.  'J'he  first  Frenchnum  we 
saw  was  o(T  Tercira—  a  lugger  to  the  southward.  Being  uncertain  of  his 
force,  we  stood  by  bini  to  leewai'd  on  our  course,  and  soon  left  liim.  .July 
28th,  in  Iho  afternoon,  we  found  ourselves  approa'.-liing  sl  lleet  of  up- 
wards of  lilly  sail  steeling  neai  ly  northeast.  We  ran  directly  fur  tlieir 
centre;  at  four  o'clock  found  ourselves  in  their  hall'-moon  ;  concluding 
it  impossible  that  it  could  be  any  other  than  the  English  lloet,  continued 
our  course  for  tlieir  contru  to  avoid  any  ai)i)reh<'nsiou  of  a  want  uf  conli- 
dence  in  them.  They  soon  dispatched  an  eigliteen-gun  ship  fiuin  llii  ir 
centre,  and  two  frigates — one  from  tlieir  van  and  another  from  their 
rear — to  beat  toward  us,  we  bi-iiig  to  windward.  On  approaching,  under 
easy  sail,  the  centre  ship  I  torfunately  betliought  myself  that  it  would  be 
but  coiiinion  jtrudence  to  steer  so  far  to  windward  of  him  as  to  bo  a 
grape-shot  distaiico  from  him,  to  observe  his  force  and  mani\'nvering. 
When  we  were  abreast  of  him  he  fired  ft  gun  to  leewnrd  and  hoisted 
Kiiglish  colors.  Wo  immediiaely  bore  away  and  meant  to  pass  under 
his  cpiarter,  between  him  and  tlio  fleet,  showing  onr  American  colors. 
This  movement  disconcerted  bini,  and  it  appeared  to  nio  ho  conceived  we 
were  either  an  American  sloop  of  war  or  an  English  one  in  tlisguise,  at- 
tempting to  cut  liim  off  from  the  fleet ;  for,  while  we  wero  in  the  act  of 
wearing  on  hid  beam,  ho  hoisted  French  colors  and  gave  us  his  broad- 
side. We  immediately  brought  our  ship  to  the  wind  and  stood  on  about 
a  mile  ;  wore  toward  the  centre  of  the  fleet ;  hovo  about  and  crossed 
him  on  the  other  tack,  about  half  grape-shot  distance,  and  received  liid 
broadside.  Several  of  his  shot  fell  on  board  of  us  and  cut  our  sails,  two 
rouud-sliot  striking  lis  without  much  damage.  All  hands  wero  active  in 
clearing  ship  for  action,  for  our  surprise  had  been  complete.  In  about 
ten  minutes  we  commenced  tiring  our  stern-chasers,  and  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  gave  him  our  broadside  in  such  a  style  as  evidently  sickened 
him  ;  for  he  immediately  lulled  in  the  wind,  gavu  us  his  broad.~ide,  went 
in  stays  in  great  confusion,  wore  ship  afterward  in  a  large  circle,  and 
renewed  the  chase  at  a  mile  and  a  lis  If  distance,  a  nianueuvro  calculated 
to  keep  up  appearances  with  the  lleet  and  to  escape  our  shot.  Wc  re- 
ceived seven  <ir  eight  broadsides  from  him,  and  I  was  mortified  at  not 
liaviiig  it  ill  my  powor  to  retui  ii  him  an  equal  number  \\  itlioiit  exposing 
myself  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  for  I  am  jjersuaded  I  should  have  hud  the 
Iileasure  of  seialing  him  liLiiie,  hail  he  been  separate  from  them. 
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"At  midnight  we  had  diitnnccil  lliem,  tlio  chasing  rocljet-signals 
l»ing  almost  ont  of  siglit,  and  «x>n  left  them.  M'e  thon  kept  oui-sidvo8 
ta  cnstaut  preparation  till  my  urrivnl  here  ;  and,  indeed,  it  hiis  hcon 
rrqui.-itc,  for  we  liavo  been  in  constant  Linishes  uvcr  since.  The  day 
tflrr  we  loft  the  fleet  «'o  were  chased  till  night  hy  two  frigate:),  whom 
»e  lint  eight  of  when  it  was  dark.  The  next  morning  ofl"  Capo  St.  Vin- 
cent, in  the  latitude  of  Cadiz,  were  chased  by  a  I'rencli  lateen-rigged 
"•sel.  apparently  of  ten  or  twelve  gnus — one  of  them  an  eighloon 
p.-»uDder.  We  brought  to  for  him ;  his  metal  was  too  heavy  for  oui"S,  and 
M'  position  to  windward,  where  he  lay  just  in  a  situation  to  cast  his  shot 
over  us,  and  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  cut  him  oft";  we,  of  couriSe,  bore 
»w:iy  and  s,iluted  him  with  our  long  nines.  He  continued  in  chuse  till 
d-irk,  and  when  we  were  nearly  by  Cadiz,  at  sunset,  ho  made  a  signnl  to 
hii  consort,  a  large  lugger,'whom  we  h.ad  just  discovered  ahead.  Having 
Estrone  breeze.  I  was  determined  to  pass  my  stern  over  him,  if  he  did 
not  make  way  for  me.  He  thought  prudent  so  to  do.  At  midnight  wo 
made  the  lights  in  Cadiz  City,  hut  found  no  English  fleet.  After  laying 
to  till  daylight,  concluded  that  the  yrencli  must  have  gained  the 
».«cendency  in  Cadiz,  ami  thiiuglit  prudent  to  pioceed  to  thi.s  place,  where 
we  arrived  at  twelve  o'clock,  jHijiping  at  Frenchmen  all  tlio  forenoon. 
M  ten  .V.  M.  olT  .Algesiraa  Point,  were  seriously  attacked  by  a  large 
latineer,  who  had  on  board  more  than  a  hundred  men.  He  camo  so 
near  our  broadside  as  to  allow  our  six-pound  grape  to  do  execiition  hand- 
eomely.  Vn'e  then  bore  away  and  gave  him  our  stern-guns  in  a  cool  and 
deliberate  manner,  doing  apj.areiitly  great  execution.  Our  bars  having 
cut  his  sails  considerably,  he  was  thrown  into  confusion,  stnick  both  his 
ensign  and  liis  pennant.  I  was  then  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with 
»o  tiiany  men  ;  our  ship  waj  running  large,  with  all  her^eteering-.sails 
out,  so  that  we  could  not  immediately  bring  her  to  the  wind,  and  we 
were  directly  00"  .\lgesiras  Toint,  from  whence  I  had  re.ieon  to  fear  she 
might  receive  assistance,  and  njy  port  (Cil.ralt  ^r)  in  full  view.  These 
were  circumstances  that  induced  me  to  give  up  the  gnilification  of  bring, 
ing  him  in.  It  was,  however,  a  6,-itisfaction  to  flog  the  rascal  in  full 
Tiow  of  the  English  fleet,  who  were  to  leeward.  The  risk  of  sending 
here  is  great,  indeed,  for  any  ship  short  of  our  force  in  men  and  guns — 
but  particularly  heavy  guns.  Two  nines  are  better  than  six  or  eight 
sixes  ;  and  two  long  twelves  or  thirteen  pounders  do  bolter  than  twenty 
eixe.s,  and  could  be  managed  with  few  men. 

"It  is  al<<x)lutely  nece.isary  thai  two  government  shipsshould  occision- 
ally  range  the  straits  ami  latitude  of  Ca.liz,  from  the  longitude  of  Cape 
St.  Vincent.  I  have  now,  w  hile  wi  iting  to  you,  two  of  our  countrymen 
In  full  view,  who  are  prizes  to  these  villains,  tord  St.  Vincent,  in  a  fifty- 
gun  ship,  bound  fur  England,  is  just  at  this  moment  in  the  act  of  re- 
ti<kingoneof  them.  The  other  goes  into  Algesinia  without  niclesta- 
tion. 

"  I  find  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  here  with  advantage  except  to  ob- 
t»in  information  from  above.  I  have  been  olfered  thirty  dollars  to  de- 
liver my  tugar  at  Xajiles,  where  I  think  I  shall  go  ;  but  rather  expect  to 
KlI  at  Venice,  Constantinople  or  OeiK  a,  in  case  the  Krench  are  driven 
from  tljere.  I  liave  concluded  to  touch  at  JIaliiga  with  Captain  Young, 
of  Boston,  and  obtain  what  information  I  can  ;  arjd  think  I  may  direct 
3Ir.  White  how  to  lay  out  the  properly  in  his  hands,  against  my  return, 
as  I  think  it  for  your  interest  to  have  it  out  of  .Spain.  You  need  have 
but  little  «p|ireheni.ioii  for  my  safi  ly,  a.s  my  crew  are  remarkuMy  well 
IfTiihed  and  «re perfectly  well  disposed  lodefenil  IhemHolves,  and  1  think, 
after  liaving  clearnl  ourselves  from  the  Vrench  in  such  a  hainLsunui 
manner,  you  may  well  com  ludo  that  wo  can  ellect  almost  njiy  lliing.  If 
I  xhruldgo  to  Constantinojde,  it  will  be  from  a  passport  from  Admiral 
Xelson,  for  whom  I  carry  a  letter  to  Naples. 

"  Y'our  affectionate  son, 

"  E1.IA.S  JI.*SKET  DEnilY." 

In  subsequent  letters  'Mr.  Derby  writes  :  "My  sales 
here  amount  to  about  .$120,000,  which  I  have  found 
inii)os.sible  to  invest  immediately  in  a  cargo  proper  for 
America.  I  have,  therefore,  contracted  Ijir  SGO,000  in 
silks  called  ormazene,  and  about  seven  hundred  casks 
of  wine.  In  the  meantime,  whilst  the  silks  are  in  the 
loom,  I  have  thought  it  for  your  interest  to  purchase 
two  polacca-rigged  shijis,  of  two  hundred  and  ninety 
and  three  hundred  and  ten  tons,  both  of  them  very 
fine  ships,  almo.it  new  and  great  sailers.  They  are 
now  ready  to  proceed  with  the  '  Mount  Vernon  '  for 


Manfredonia,  to  take  on  your  account  cargoes  of  wheat 
to  Leghorn,  which,  from  the  rising  state  of  the  mar- 
ket, I  think  will  more  than  clear  the  ships.  They 
cost,  with  all  expenses,  tibont  $1  ri,000.  Thetwoships 
nuulo  a  voytigc  for  wlieat  and  clcarctl  nearly  $.30,000 
in  two  and  a  half  months."  Jlr.  Derby  dined  with 
Lord  Nelson  and  the  officers  of  the  lleet  at  Naples. 
The  beautiful  Lady  Hamilton  was  present  at  this 
dinner.  The  "  Jlount  Vernon  "  arrived  home  safely, 
with  a  cargo  of  silks,  wines  and  brass  cannon,  and 
realized  a  net  profit  of  nn^re  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  on  a  capital  of  forty-three  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  the  cost  of  the  out- 
ward cargo. 

The  foregoing  account  illustrates  the  great  disad- 
vantages, in  some  respects,  under  which  the  commerce 
of  that  period  was  prosecuted.  Mr.  Derby  desired  to 
return  to  Salem  from  the  Mediterranean  by  the  fall 
of  1799,  but  his  silks  must  be  manufactured  and  he 
must  wait  till  the  red  wine  of  Port  lolo  is  ready  to 
ship.  ''Exchange  on  London,"  he  says,  "is  very 
disadvantageous,  besides  the  uncertainty  of  it,  and  to 
leave  property  in  a  distracted  country  like  this,  where 
they  guillotine  six  a  day,  tiiree  or  four  times  a  week, 
would  be  madness."  So  he  must  perforce  remain  till 
his  cargo  is  ready,  and  that  he  nnxy  not  remain  in 
idleness,  he  buys  two  ships  and  freights  wheat  to  Leg- 
horn, and  makes  nearly  thirty  thousand  doUars  in 
less  than  three  months,  lie  returned  in  1800  with 
the  "  Mount  Vernon  "  and  a  valuable  cargo.  Great 
as  were  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  trade  at 
that  period,  these  very  drawbacks  made  possible  the 
sometimes  enormous  profits  of  the  voyage,  so  that 
although  to-day  trade  is  carried  on  with  greater  facil- 
ity, there  is  no  such  op[:iortunity  for  making  a  for- 
tune in  a  single  venture,  as  was  possible  about  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

TiiK  Nova  Scotia  Tkade. — About  the  year  1840 
the  trtide  between  Salem  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
other  Uritish  provinces  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America,  began  to  be  vigorously  prosecuted,  mainly 
by  I'ngli.sh  vessels,  whoso  captains  often  owned  both 
sliip  anil  cargo.  This  trade  increased  very  rapidly. 
Wood,  coal  and  plaster  were  among  the  principal 
articles  of  import.  In  1840  there  were  fifteen  entries; 
in  184'.,  one  hundred  and  seven;  in  1850,  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one;  in  1855,  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight: in  18G0,  two  hundred  and  fifteen;  in  1805, 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  ;  in  1870,  one  hundred  and 
seventeen;  in  1875,  fifty-nine;  in  1878,  fifty-three;  iu 
1880,  ninety.  During  the  thirty  years  from  1841  to  1870, 
inclusive,  there  were  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-four  entries.  The  period  of  the  greatest  activity 
was  from  1848tol857,  inclusive,  when  there  were  3253 
entries,  or  an  average  of  325  for  each  year. 

The  California  Trade. — A  letter  giving  definite 
information  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
reached  Salem  in  October,  1848.  The  brig  "Mary 
and  Ellen  "  was  then  fitting  for  sea.    A  cargo  suita- 
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ble  for  the  California  trade  was  at  once  put  on  board, 
by  Steplien  C.  Phillips  and  o'hors,  and  the  brig,  un- 
der command  of  Captain  J.  H.  Eagleaton,  was  cleared 
October  27,  1848.  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  via  Cali- 
fornia. Salem  again  takes  the  lead,  for  this  was  the 
first  vessel  to  sail  for  California  from  Massachusetts 
after  the  gold  discovery.  Both  vessel  and  cargo  were 
sold  in  California.  The  first  vessel  that  cleared  from 
Massachusetts  for  San  Francisco  direct,  with  an  as- 
sorted c.irgo  and  passengers,  w.as  the  bark  "  Eliza,"  of 
Salem,  loaded  by  John  Bertram  and  others,  and  com- 
manded by  Captain  A.  S.  Perkins.  She  left  Salem 
December  23,  1848,  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
June  1,  1849.  Alfred  Peabody,  of  Salem,  was  among 
the  passengers,  and  upon  his  arrival  he  found  that 
Captain  Eagleston  had  already  sold  the  "  Mary  and 
Ellen,"  and  her  cargo,  .lohn  Beadle,  .Jr.,  Dennis 
Rideout,  George  P.  Butfum,  George  W.  Kenney  and 
Jonathan  Xicbols,  all  of  Salem,  were  passengers  with 
Mr.  Peabody. 

The  bark  "Lagrange,"  Joseph  Dewing,  master. 
Bailed  from  Salem  for  San  Francisco  March  i7,  1849, 
taking  as  passengers  the  "Salem  and  California 
Trading  Company,"  among  whom  were  Joseph  Dew- 
ing, Anthony  Francis,  Nicholas  Bovey,  J.  K.  Vincent, 
P.  Oilman,  John  H.  Pitman,  H.  B.  Bogardus,  H.  A. 
Tattle,  C.  R.  Story,  A.  Robbing,  John  :McCloy,  George 
Harris,  C.  C.  Teele,  Joseph  L.  Bartlett,  William  P. 
Leavitt,  Thomas  B.  Flowers,  Eben  Chapman,  Charles 
E.  Brown,  William  H.  Sibley,  0.  A.  Gordon,  John 
11.  Diikin,  Daniel  Couch,  D.  A.  Nichols,  Moses 
Prime,  Edward  Fuller,  AVilliam  Brown,  B.  F.  Sym- 
onds,  William  Sinclair  and  James  Stewart,  of  the 
Trading  Company,  and  Nathaniel  Osgood  and  Rich- 
ard H.  Austin,  all  of  Salem.  On  board  the  same  ves- 
sel were  twelve  passengers  from  Danvers,  four  from 
Lynn,  two  each  from  I\Ianchester  and  Beverly,  four 
from  Gloucester  and  about  ten  from  other  places. 

The  ship  "Elizabeth,"  J.  S.  Kimball,  master,  was 
cleared  for  San  Francisco  April  3,  1849,  by  W.  P. 
Phillips.  Brackley  R.  Peabody  and  Robert  M.  Cope- 
land,  of  Sak  m,  went  as  ]uisseiigi'rs.  The  bark  "  Ann 
Parry,"  Wni.  M.  Ilarron,  master,  was  cleaned  June  20, 
1849,  lor  San  Francisco,  by  J5enjamin  Webb.  James 
C.  Briggs  and  "Wm.  H.  Clark,  of  Salem,  were  passen- 
gers. The  ship  "Talma,"  Wm.  B.  Davis,  master, 
cleared  September  11,  1849,  and  the  bark  "  Backus," 
A.  D.  Caulfield,  Jr.,  master,  cleared  November  28, 
1849,  for  San  Francisco.  In  the  "  Backus"  Joseph 
Allen,  Charles  R.  Julyn,  Thomas  W.  Taylor,  Wm. 
Stafford  and  Wra  H.  Brown  went  as  passengers. 

The  ship  "Crescent,"  John  Madison, _  master, 
cleared  for  Benicia,  Cal.,  Decembers,  1849.  She  had 
been  purchased  by  the  Salem  Mechanics'  Trading 
and  Mining  Association,  and  was  loaded  with  one 
hundred  and. thirty  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  framed 
and  made  ready  for  erection  into  houses,  and  the 
frame-work  of  a  small  steamboat.  On  the  6th  of  De- 
cember the  "Crescent"  left  Salem  with  the  following- 


named  members  of  the  association  as  passengers  : 
Albert  Lackey,  Thomas  J.  GifP^'d,  Dean  C.  Symonds, 
John  Miidison,  Thomas  Dickson,  .Ir.,  John  H.  New- 
ton, .lonathan  Davis,  VJyeu  Waters,  Nathaniel  Jenk- 
ins, John  D.  Chappie,  Edward  A.  Wheeler,  George 
S.  Nichols,  John  P.  Dickson,  Joshua  Pope,  Gilmau 
Andrews,  Israel  Herrick,  Charles  L.  Hardy,  "Wm. 
Graves,  Wm.  P.  Buliiim,  Asa  A.  Whitney,  Wm.  II. 
Searles,  James  Gardner,  Payne  Jlorse,  Benjamin  S. 
Boardman.  Samuel  H.  Lnrrabee  and  John  Nichols, 
all  of  Salem,  and  a  number  from  Lawrence,  Fitch- 
burg,  Lynn  and  Newton,  in  all  numbering  about 
sixty-one.  She  arrived  at  her  destination  May  26, 
1850,  and  was  sold,  with  her  cargo,  very  soon  after 
arrival. 

During  the  gold  excitement  a  large  number  of 
Salem  residents  went  to  California,  sailing  from  other 
ports.  Stephen  C.  Phillips  and  John  Bertram  were 
among  those  engaged  in  the  Califurnia  trade. 

Salem  Toxxagk. — In  1793  twelve  ships  were 
owned  in  Salem;  in  1S()7,  sixty;  and  in  1883  only 
twenty-nine.  In  182')  there  were  thirty-two  ships, 
five  barks,  ninety-five  brigs,  sixty  schooners,  and  six 
sloops  owned  in  Salem,  measuring  thirty-four  thou- 
sand two  liundred  and  twenty-four  tons — the  ship 
"Nile,"  of  lour  bundled  tons,  was  the  largest;  and  in 
1828  thirty  sh ips,  one  huiulrcd  and  two  brig-i,  eight 
barks  and  thirty  schooners,  the  largest  being  the  ship 
"Arabella,"  of  lour  hundred  and  four  tons.  In  1833 
there  were  one  hundred  and  eleven  Salem  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  i'oreign  trade. 

For  some  time  after  Sali?m  ceased  to  be  a  port  to 
which  vessels  from  loreign  countries  bi'<iught  their 
cargoes,  Salem  merchants  continued  to  ow  n  a  large 
amount  of  tonnage,  but  they  transacted  their  busi- 
ness mainly  in  Bnston  and  New  York.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  (1887)  there  are  hardly  a  dozen  vessels  hail- 
ing from  Salem  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  The  ship 
"Highlander,"  13o2  tons,  owned  by  Benjamin  W. 
Stone;  the  ships  "  Sooloo,"  9<I3  tons;  "  Jlitidoro," 
1021  tons;  and  "Pan;iy,"  1190  tons,  owned  by  Sils- 
bco,  Pickman  &  Allen  ;  the  barks  "  Glide,"  493  tons, 
and  "  Taria  To[)an,"  031  tons,  owned  by  Ropes,  Em- 
inerton  &  Co.;  the  three-masted  schooners  "Benja- 
min Fabens,"  (187  tons;  "Charles  II.  Fabens,"  301 
tons;  and  "George  K.  Hatch,"  378  tons,  owned  by 
C.  E.  &  B.  H.  Fabens;  and  the  bark  "Fury,"  310 
tons,  owned  by  Henry  0.  Roberts,  are  all  that  are  left 
to  carry  the  name  of  Salem  to  foreign  lands,  and  none 
of  these  ever  enter  the  port  of  Salem. 

Where  once  vessels  were  arriving — sometimes  two 
in  a  single  day — from  India  or  other  remote  ports, 
but  a  solitary  schooner  found  her  way  into  Salem 
harbor  from  a  foreign  port,  other  than  those  from  the 
British  provinces,  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1878,  and  she  brought  a  cargo  of  coal  from  England. 
At  the  custom-house,  where,  iii  the  week  ending  Sep- 
tember 15,  1798,  seven  Salem  vessels — three  ships,  one 
bark  and  three  brigs — cleared  for  Coj)enhagen,  there 
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was  cleared,  during  tlie  year  ending  June  30, 1878,  one 
vessel  to  the  West  Indies  and  one  to  Liverpool,  the 
single  entry  and  the  two  clearances  being  in  the  month 
of  December.  The  whole  niiniberof  ibreign  entries  for 
that  year  was  seventy-nine,  of  which  eight  were  Amer- 
ican vessels  and  the  total  tonn.nge  was  8183.  The 
number  of  foreign  clearances  was  ninety  six,  of  which 
nine  were  American  vessels,  the  total  tonnage  being 
10,090. 

The  Whale  Fishkry. — After  the  decline  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Salem  it  w;is  hoped  that  the 
whale  fishery  might  be  successfully  prosecuted,  and 
for  a  short  time  there  w.as  quite  a  tieet  of  whalers 
hailing  from  this  port.  Stephen  C.  Phillips  was  agent, 
in  1S41,  for  the  ships  "Elizabeth,"  398  tons,  and 
"Sapphire,"  3G5  tons;  and  the  barks  "  Emerald,"  271 
tons;  "Eliza,"  240  tons;  "Henry,"  2G2  tons;  and 
"Malay,"  2G8  tons.  John  B.  O.-good  was  agent  in  the 
same  year  for  the  sliips  "  Bengal,"  300  tons  ;  "  Izette," 
2S0  tons;  "James  Maury,"  39")  tons;  and  "  Mouut 
"Wollaston."  325  tons;  and  the  barks  "Reaper,"  230 
tons,  and  "Statesman,"  258  tons.  Xathaniul  AVest(m 
was  agent  for  the  bark  "  Palestine,"  248  tons.  The 
"Malay"  was  lost  July  27,  1842,  on  Europa  Rocks, 
in  Mozambique  Channel.  The  "Eliza"  was  con- 
demned at  Tahiti,  June  15,  1843,  and  the  "States- 
man" at  Talcahuana,  Xovcmber  3, 1844. 

During  the  year  ending  April  1,  1837,  sperm  oil  to 
the  value  of  .^^124,440  and  10*^,0G5  gallons  of  whale 
oil,  valued  at  S40.SGG,  were  landed  at  Salem.  There 
were  432  hands  employed  in  this  business.  During 
the  year  ending  April  1,  1845,  there  was  landed  at 
Salem  45,705  gallons  of  sperm  oil,  valued  at  839,30G, 
and  18,345  gallons  of  whale  oil,  valued  at  ^5G8G,  the 
number  of  hands  employed  being  110.  The  ho])cs 
entertained  at  the  outset  in  regard  to  the  whale  li.-h- 
ery  were  destined  never  to  be  realized. 

Felt  says,  in  1847,  "  There  are  two  whalers  from 
Salem.  The  prospect  is  that  this  perilous  ciiii)loy- 
ment,  recommenced  in  hope  as  to  iis  increase,  contin- 
uance and  profit,  will  soon  terMiinale  in  disappoint- 
ment." Benjamin  Webb  had  some  vessels  engaged 
in  this  fislierv,  ami  .lulin  0.  (.)sg()0(l  was  agent  of  the 
last  whalers  that  hailed  from  the  port  of  Salem.  This 
bu■^inc•ss  was  abandoned  several  years  ago,  and  to-day 
no  whalers  are  owned  in  Salem. 

The  CoASTiyo  Tkade. — While  Salem  has  lost  her 
foreign  trade,  the  liarbor  of  Salem  is  not  entirely  bar- 
ren of  vessels,  for  a  large  amount  of  tonnage — larger 
even  than  when  she  was  at  the  height  of  her  com- 
mercial prosperity — now  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade,  brings  coal  to  Salem  for  distriinition  to  the  mills 
of  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  In  1870  there  entered  the 
harbor  1812  coasting-vessels,  having  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  213,514,  and  1237  vessels  measuring  203,- 
708  tons  entered  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1878.  In  1885  there  arrived  at  Salem  1599  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  270,000.  The  Salem  and  New- York 
bteamsliip  Company  maintained  a  line  of  steam  pack- 


ets between  Salem  :ind  New  York  from  July,  1871,  to 
June,  1872. 

The  "  ^Massachusetts,"  the  first  steamboat  to  enter 
Salem  harbor,  arilvcd  from  New  York  in  July,  1817, 
and  was  employed  fur  a  short  time  in  making  excur- 
sions in  the  bay.  She  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a 
great  curiosity,  and  attracted  considerable  notice  Irom 
the  towns-people.  In  this  connection  the  fact  is 
worthy  of  mention  that  Dr.  Nathan  Reed,  of  Salem, 
was  the  actual  inventor  of  the  first  steamboat  with 
paddle-wheels  in  American  waters.  Dr.  Reed  was 
certainly  a  most  versatile  genius.  He  was  successively 
a  student  of  medicine,  apothecary,  inventor,  member 
of  Congress,  and  finally  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Maine.  He  was  born  in  Warren, 
Mass,  in  1759,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  17S1.  He 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  E.  A.  Holyoke,  of  Salem, 
and  afterwards  kept  an  apothecary  shop  in  that 
place. 

While  keeping  store  in  Salem  he  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  Congress  in  1790,  stating,  among  other  discov- 
eries, that  he  had  made  i)ne  "of  the  a[>plieation  of 
steam  to  the  purjjoscsof  navigation  and  land  car- 
riiiges."  This  petition  was  accompanied  by  a  recom- 
mendation J'roni  a  select  committee  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was  also  the  in- 
ventor of  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  nails,  which 
originated  tlie  building  of  the  Danvers  Iron  Works. 
The  trial-trip  of  his  newly-invented  steamboat  was  in 
the  summer  of  1789,  and  he  had  on  board  such  dis- 
tinguished guests  as  Governor  Hancock,  Hon.  Nathan 
Dane,  Dr.  E.  A.  Holyoke  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prince. 
His  trip  was  from  his  iron  works,  at  Danversport,  to 
the  Essex  Bridge,  at  Beverly.  FultoTi's  success  on  the 
Hudson  was  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  later.  So 
Salem  has  not  been  behind  her  neighbors  in  naviga- 
tion, whether  under  steam  or  caiivas. 

Dr.  Reed  reijresented  this  district  in  (Congress,  and 
in  1807  rcinovcil  to  Maine,  where  he  was  I'or  many 
years  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
He  died  at  Jkdlast  in  1790.  His  house  in  Salem  stood 
on  the  site  now  occu[)icd  by  Plunimer  Hall. 

Tuic  CusroAf-Hoi'su. — Hand-in-hand  with  com- 
merce come  the  collectors  and  olliccrs  of  the  customs 
revenue.  Belbre  1819,  and  during  the  palmy  days  of 
Salem  commerce,  there  was  no  government  building 
for  the  accomnujdalion  of  such  officers.  Salem  has 
been  established  as  a  port  of  entry  at  least  since 
1G58.  In  1GG3  Hilliard  Veren  was  collector,  and  in 
1G83  Marblehcad,  lieveily,  Gjloucester,  Ipswich,  Row- 
ley, Newbury  and  S.alisbury  are  annexed  to  the  port 
of  Salem  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  and  it 
is  decreed  that  this  port  and  Boston  shall  be  lawl'ul 
ports  in  this  Colony,  where  "all  ships  and  other  ves- 
sels shall  lade  or  unlade  any  of  the  jilantations'  enu- 
merated goods,  or  other  goods  from  foreign  ports, 
and  nowhere  else,  on  penalty  of  the  confiscation  of 
such  ship  or  vessel,  with  her  goods  and  tackle,  as 
'  shall  lade  or  uidade  elsewhere." 
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At  an  early  period  commerce  seems  to  have  cen- 
tred about  Creek  Street  and  the  locality  of  the  present 
Granite  Railroad  Station.  This  is  the  supposed  lo- 
cation of  the  "Port  House  on  the  South  river,"  men- 
tioned in  an  order  of  the  Quarterly  Court  in  1G3G. 
All  the  "  cannowes  of  the  South  Syde  are  to  he 
brought  before  the  Port  House  att  the  same  time,  to 
be  viewed  by  the  Surveiors."  These  "cannowes" 
■were  used  for  transporting  passengers  to  Xorth  and 
South  Salem  before  the  days  of  bridges,  and  in  them 
they  sometimes  went  fowling  "two  leagues  to  sea." 
There  was  another  port-house  on  North  River,  and 
much  business  was  done  in  former  years  on  that  side 
of  the  town. 

The  custom-house  for  thirty-four  years  was  in  a 
building  on  the  corner  of  Gedney  Court,  erected  in 
1645.  and  known  as  the  French  house,  having  been 
tenanted  at  some  time  by  French  families.  In  1774 
the  custom-house  seems  to  have  been  on  Essex 
Street,  between  Washington  (then  School)  and  North 
Strcet-s,  and  to  have  been  burnt  in  the  great  fire  of 
October  (5,  1774,  which  destroyed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whit- 
aker's  meeting-house,  eight  dwellings  and  fourteen 
stores.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  custom-house  rec- 
ords were  also  destroyed  in  this  fire,  thus  accounting 
for  the  lack  of  any  such  records  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution. 

In  17S9  it  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  bank 
building  in  Central  Street.  Major  Hiller  was  then 
collector.  In  1805  it  was  removed,  under  Colonel 
Lee,  to  the  Central  Building,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  where  a  carved  eagle  and  shield,  lately 
restored,  still  mark  the  spot.  In  1807  it  was  in 
E.-«ex  Street  for  a  time,  opposite  Plummer  Hall;  in 
1811  it  was  on  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Newbury 
Streets,  and,  in  1813,  in  the  Central  Building  again, 
where  Colonel  Lee  resided,  and  whence,  in  181'J,  it 
was  removed  to  the  government  building  erected  for 
the  purpose  at  the  head  of  Derby  Wharf,  where  it 
now  remains.  This  building  stands  upon  land  bought 
of  the  heirs  of  George  Crowninshield,  and  was  the 
site  I'l  the  Cr<iwuiii>hiiKl  uuinsiou-hunso,  which  was 
removed  to  make  way  for  the  present  structure.  It 
was,  says  Hawthorne,  "intended  to  accommodate  a 
hoped-for  increa.se  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  place — hopes  destined  never  to  be  realized — and 
was  built  a  world  too  large  for  any  nece-isary  pur- 
pose, even  at  the  time  when  India  was  a  new  region, 
and  only  Salem  knew  the  way  thither."  This  cus- 
tom-house is  a  substantial,  two-story,  brick  building, 
with  a  large  warehouse  in  the  rear,  the  whole  sur- 
mountctl  by  a  cupola,  from  which  the  inspectors  can 
watch  for  incoming  vessels.  It  is  now  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  business  of  the  [)ort,  and  tlie  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  aban-loned  for  some 
smaller  quarters. 

There  has  been  collected  in  imjiosts  at  the  port  of 
Salem,  Kince  the  organization  of  the  Union  in  178f>-, 
more  than  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.  From 


August  15,  1789,  to  1791,  the  amount  collected  was 
5*108,064.48,  and  the  number  of  foreign  entries  was 
205.  From  1791  to  1800,  inclusive,  the  duties  were 
§2,949,817.19,  and  the  foreign  entries  1508.  From 
1801  to  1810,  inclusive,  tlie  duties  were  $7,272,633.31, 
and  the  foreign  entries  1758.  From  ISll  to  1820, 
inclusive,  the  duties  were  $3,832,894.81,  and  the  for- 
eign entries  835.  From  1821  to  1830,  inclusive,  the 
duties  were  $4,685,139.58,  and  the  foreign  entries 
1226.  From  1831  to  1840  the  duties  were  $1,987,- 
509.12,  and  the  foreign  entries  903.  From  1841  to 
1850  the  duties  were  $1,534,558.58,  and  the  foreign 
entries  2327.  From  1851  to  1860,  inclusive,  the  du- 
ties were  $1,816,676.42,  and  the  foreign  entries  3693. 
From  1861  to  1870,  inclusive,  the  duties  were  $846,- 
741.74,  and  the  foreign  entries  1,420.  The  large  in- 
crease in  the  uumber  of  foreign  entries  since  1841  is 
due  to  the  large  trade  then  carried  on  between  Salem 
and  Nova  Scotia.  From  1871  to  1878,  inclusive,  the 
duties  were  about  $223,911.96.  The  duties  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  1807,  when  the  embargo 
was  officially  announced  in  Salem,  were  $511,000, 
which  is  the  largest  amount  ever  collected  at  Salem 
in  a  single  quarter.  The  goods  were  imported  in 
twenty-two  ships,  three  barks,  nineteen  brigs  and 
twenty-three  schooners.  In  1868  there  was  collected 
in  duties  $118,114.37,  of  which  $30,000  was  paid  in  a 
single  month.  In  1878  the  whole  aniount  collected 
was  only  about  $11,000,  of  wliich  only  about  $3600 
was  for  direct  imports.  In  1886  the  amount  collected 
was  about  $28,767. 

CoUecf'Jts  of  O'-stoms. — The  snccosiiive  collectors  since  tlio  Revolution 
have  been  Warwick  I'uirray  (born  October,  1715  ;  died  October  10, 
imj,  from  1776  to  1781;  Joseph  Killer  (born  March  20,  1748;  died 
Februiiry  9,  1S14),  1784  to  180-J  ;  William  11.  Lee  (born  1744;  died  in 
oflice,  October  2(1,  1824),  lh02  to  1S21  ;  Jiinies  Miller,  1825  to  1849  ; 
Eplu-aim  F.  Miller,  1849  to  1857  ;  William  11.  I'iko,  1H57  to  18G1  ;  \Vil- 
lard  r.  riiilliiw,  18U1  to  18G5  ;  Itohoi  t  S.  Rantoul,  18H5  to  18r,9  ;  (Jlinrles 
W.  I'alfniy,  1809  to  1873  ;  C'harh  a  II.  OJell,  1873  to  1885  ;  liichard  F. 
Dodge,  1885  to  llio  preoent  thue. 

Deputy  Coiledors. — The  dejuity  collectoi-s,  under  the  present  organiza- 
tion, have  been  :  Charles  Cleveland,  from  1789  to  1892;  William  VV. 
Oliver,  18'i3  to  18;!9  ;  John  B.  Kni-lit,  18:19  to  1843  ;  Kphraini  F.  Miller, 
184;i  to  1849  ;  J.  I.iiiton  Water;:,  Isl'j  to  1854  ;  Hrnvy  K.  Jenks,  1854  to 
18,'>7;  Chipnuin  Ward,  1857  to  1859;  Henry  Ilerby,  185',)  to  1801  ;  K])h- 
raUn  F.  Miller,  1801  to  1801;  Charles  S.  Osgood,  1804  to  1873  ;  J.  Frank 
Dulton,  1873  to  1881  ;  A.  Frank  Uitchings,  1881  to  the  present  time. 

Siirietjora. — Tho  surveyors  during  the  sanio  period  have  been  Bar- 
tlioloiiiew  Putnam,  from  1789  to  1809;  tieorge  Hodges,  1809  to  1817; 
John  f^aunders,  1818  to  1830  ;  James  Dalryniijlo,  1830  to  1834  ;  Joseph 
Noble,  1831  to  1838;  Kdward  I'alfray,  1838  to  1841;  Stephen  Daniels, 
1841  to  1843;  Neheiniah  Brown,  1843  to  1840;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
1840  to  1849;  Allen  riituam,  1819  to  1851;  Lewis  Josaelyn,  1854  to 
1857  ;  Ebenezar  Dodge,  1857  to  1801  ;  William  C.  Waters,  1801  to  18(;3  ; 
Charles  F.  Williams,  1803  to  1805;  Joseph  Moseley,  1805  to  1«71  ; 
Charles  D.  Ilowanl,  1871  to  1875,  when  the  ollico  was  abolished. 

Nuval  Qllicfvs. — Tho  luival  tillicers  liavo  been  A\'illiam  Pickmau, 
from  1789  to  1803;  Samuel  Ward,  1803  to  1812  ;  Ileiny  Elkina,  1812  to 
1829;  John  .Swasey,  1829  to  1842  ;  Abraham  True,  1842  to  1810  ;  John 
D.  Howard,  1840  to  1849  ;  William  Brown,  1849  to  1853  ;  Charles  iVIilh^tt, 
1853  to  1858  ;  John  Jtyan,  1858  to  1800  ;  Joseph  A.  Dalton,  1801  to  1865, 
when  the  ollice  was  abolished. 

The  two  most  prominent  names  in  this  list  are 
those  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  James  Miller, 
— the  one,  the  unequaled  master  of  romance;  the 
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other,  "Xew  England's  most  distingiiislied  soldier." 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  born  in  Salem  Jul}'  4, 
1804,  in  the  house  now  numbered  twenty-one,  on 
Union  Street.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Major  Wil- 
liam Hathorne,  who  came  with  Governor  \\'in- 
throp,  in  the  "Arbella."  The  name  is  an  old  and 
lionored  one  in  Salem,  and  prominently  connected 
with  its  early  history.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  ISOS,  he  lived  for  a  time  with  his  maternal  grand- 
father, Richard  Planning,  on  Herbert  Street.  For  a 
year  he  lived  in  Raymond,  Me.,  and  then  returned  to 
Salem.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
1825,  in  the  same  class  with  the  poet  Longfellow. 
He  was  appointed  weigher  and  ganger  at  Bo.ston  in 
1838,  and  was  removed  in  1841  for  political  reasons; 
lie  was  surveyor  at  Salem  from  1846  to  1849;  and 
consul  of  the  United  States  at  Liverpool  from  1852  to 
1856. 

The  growing  interest  in  Hawthorne  as  a  writer 
brings  to  the  Custom-House  a  crowd  of  curious 
travelers  from  far  and  wide.  The  room  he  occupied, 
the  desk  on  which  he  wrote,  the  stencil-plate  with 
which  he  put  his  name  on  packages,  the  room  in 
which  he  tells  us  he  found  the  manuscript,  telling 
the  sad,  strange  story  of  Hester  Prynne,  were,  until 
a  few  years  since^  preserved  and  examined  with  in- 
terest by  tourists.  The  Custom-House  was  re- 
furnished in  1873,  and  his  desk  was  deposited  by  hij 
successor  in  office  with  the  Essex  Institute.  He  died 
in  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  May  V.),  1864,  while  making  a 
short  journey,  in  the  company  of  his  friend  and  class- 
mate, President  Franklin  Pierce. 

James  Miller  was  born  in  Peterboro',  N.  H.,  in 
1776.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  aud  left  the  courts 
for  the  camp,  on  being  appointed  by  Jeflerson,  in 
1808,  a  major  in  the  Fourth  United  States  Infantry. 
He  was  with  General  Harrison  throughout  his  fa- 
mous western  campaign  of  1811 ;  after  this  followed 
Brownstown,  Chippewa  and  Lundy's  Lane,  and 
from  the  last  dates  his  national  fame  and  his  briga- 
dier's commission.  At  that  battle  Major-General 
Brown  wiLs  in  command,  and  was  disabled ;  and 
Scott,  of  tlie  First  ]5rigiide,  w.xs  also  disabled.  It  was 
plain  that  a  certain  iiill,  wliose  frowning  front  bris- 
tled with  artillery,  was  the  key  to  victory.  At  this 
juncture,  Colonel  Miller  was  called  on  to  storm  the 
work.  "I'll  try,  sir!  "  was  Miller's  reply,  and  as  he 
says,  with  his  regiment  reduced  to  less  than  three 
hundred  men,  he  at  once  obeyed  the  order.  Two 
regiments  ordered  to  his  support  quailed  and  turned 
back.  "Colonel  Miller,"  says  the  ofiicial  record, 
"without  regard  to  this  occurrence, advapccd steadily 
and  carried  the  height."  "  Not  one  man  at  the  can- 
non," says  he,  in  writing  to  his  wife,  "was  left  to  put 
fire  U)  them."  The  memorable  words,  "I'll  try, 
sir!"  wci'e  at  once  embossed  upon  the  buttons  of  his 
ghattered  regiment,  which  was  jjresented  with  a  cap- 
tured gun,  for  distinguished  gallantry.  On  tbe  fol- 
lowing November,  Congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal 
7J 


bearing  his  likeness,  his  famous  words,  and  the  names 
of  Chi])pcwa,  Niagara  and  Fort  Erie.  He  was  also 
presented  with  a  sword  by  the  State  of  New  York. 
General  I\Iiller  was  Governor  of  Arkansas  Territory 
in  181'J.    He  died  July  7,  1851,  in  Temple,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Oliver  arc  remarkable 
among  the  deputy  collectors.  The  former  was  born 
in  Norwich,  Conn.,  June  21,  1772,  and  died  June  5, 
1872,  coming  within  sixteen  days  of  living  out  the 
century.  ,  At  the  age  of  ninety-eight  he  attended  Jlr. 
Oliver's  funeral,  who  died  at  ninety-one.  Mr.  Oliver 
was  connected  with  the  Custom-ITouso  forty-six 
years.  He  was  born  in  Salem  December  10,  1778, 
and  died  December  20,  1809. 

Jonathan  Pue,  now  immortalized  in  "The  Scarlet 
Letter,"  became  "searcher  and  surveyor"  in  1752, 
and  died  suddenly  in  ofRce,  Mai'ch  24,  1760.  In 
1734  William  Fairfax,  whose  name  was  afterwards 
pleasantly  associated  with  that  of  Washington,  left 
the  coUectorship  of  this  port  aud  removed  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

Makine  Insurance  Companies. — The  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  shipping  at  this  port  which  took  place 
after  trade  was  opened  between  Salem  and  the  East 
Indies  led  to  the  organization  of  a  number  of  insur- 
ance companies  where  the  merchants  could  insure 
ship  and  cargo.  At  the  different  ofliccs  of  these  com- 
panies the  merchants  assembled  in  the  evening  to 
transact  their  business,  to  read  the  papers  and  to  hear 
the  general  gossip  of  the  day.  Here  the  shipmasters 
recounted  the  perils  they  had  encountered,  and  com- 
pared notes  with  each  other  regarding  the  voyages 
from  which  they  had  just  returned;  and  here,  in  the 
busy  days  of  Salem's  commerce,  ail  w:ls  bustle  and 
activity  and  life.  Jlany  of  the  oliices  were  retained 
long  after  the  business  had  greatly  diminished,  and 
became  a  ])Iace  where  the  retired  shipmasters  of  Sa- 
lem resorted  to  discuss  the  news  of  the  day,  and  re- 
count the  dejjarted  glories  of  the  past. 

The  Essex  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company 
was  incorporated  JIarch  7,  1803,  William  Grav  and 
others  incorporators,  and  was  locateil  in  the  building 
on  Essex  Street,  facing  Central  Street;  Nathaniel 
Bowditch  was  its  [iresident  for  many  years.  The 
Merchants'  Insurance  Company,  Peter  Lander,  presi- 
dent, was  located  in  the  store  now  occupied  by 
Thomas  B.  Nichols,  on  the  west  side  of  Essex  House 
yard.  The  Salem  Commercial  Insurance  Company 
was  incorporated  in  1818,  N.  Silsbee,  Josei)h  Story 
and  others  incorporators ;  George  Cleveland,  for 
many  years,  president.  The  Mercantile  Insurance 
Company,  incorporated  in  1825,  John  Winn,  Jr.,  pres- 
ident, was  located  on  the  western  corner  of  Essex  and 
St.  Peter's  Streets,  After  that  company  gave  up  bus- 
iness the  Essex  Insurance  Company  was  formed  and 
occupied  the  same  location.  The  Oriental  Insurance 
Comjjany,  incorporated  in  1824,  was  located  in  the 
E.'ist  India  Marine  building,  and  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Asiatic  Bank  building.    The  Social  Insur- 
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ance  Company  was  incorporated  March  1,  180S,  and 
revived  June  5,  1830,  for  ten  years,  to  settle  old 
claims.  The  Salem  Marine  Insurance  Company, 
which  was  incorporated  in  February,  1S56,  and  com- 
menced business  in  February,  1S57,  is  the  only  ma- 
rine insurance  company  now  doing  business  in  Salem. 
"William  Xorthey  is  president,  and  F.  P.  Richardson 
secretary. 

Ship-Buildixg. — It  was  natural  that  early  atten- 
tion should  have  been  given  to  ship-building  in  a 
settlement  where  the  staple  article  of  trade  was  the 
product  of  the  fisheries.  In  16'29  the  Home  Company 
.«ent  six  ship-builders  to  Salem,  of  whom  Robert 
Moulton  was  chief.  Salem  Neck  was  used  for  ship- 
building from  the  very  earliest  period.  So  many  peo- 
])le  were  located  in  that  vicinity  in  1C79  that  John 
Clifford  was  licensed  to  keep  a  victualling  house  for 
their  convenience.  In  163G  Richard  Hollingworth, 
a  ship-builder,  who  came  to  Salem  in  1635,  gets  a 
grant  of  laud  on  the  neck  from  tlie  town,  and  builds 
a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons  there  in  1G41.  It  is 
most  probable  that  prior  to  1637  Robert  Moulton  and 
his  shipwrights  built  several  small  decked  vessels  for 
the  fi^^heries  and  for  trading.  The  Home  Company 
ordered  three  shallops  to  be  built  in  Salem  in  1629, 
doubtless  for  fishing  purposes.  From  1629  to  1640 
Salem  had  not  much  shipping  of  her  own  ;  but  in 
the  latter  year  the  Rev.  Hugh  Peters,  of  the  First 
Church,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  sagacity,  inter- 
ested the  people  in  ship-building,  ;ind  in  a  few  years 
an  abundant  supply  of  vessels  were  built.  Salem  be- 
came noted  as  one  of  the  principal  places  in  the  col- 
ony for  building  vessels. 

From  ]6o9  to  1077  there  appear  to  be  four  noted 
ship-builders  in  Salem,  one  of  whom,  Jonathan  Pick- 
ering, gets  a  grant  of  land  about  Hardy's  Cove  from 
the  town,  to  himself  and  heirs  forever,  to  build  ves- 
sels upon.  From  1692  to  1718  seven  ship-builders 
appear  prominent  in  Salem,  among  whom  are  Joseph 
Hardy  and  William  Becket.  In  1662  the  town  au- 
thorities endeavor  to  accommodate,  at  Burying  Point, 
near  the  foot  of  Liberty  Sircet,  those  desirous  of 
graving  vessels.  In  ]67()  Salem  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  places  for  building  vessels,  at  four 
pounds  per  ton.  Of  the  twenty-six  vessels  belonging 
to  Salem  in  1698-99,  seventeen  were  built  here.  From 
1700  to  1714,  inclusive,  registers  were  granted  to  four 
ships,  three  barks,  nine  brigs,  twenty-four  sloops  and 
nineteen  ketches  belonging  to  Salem.  They  ranged 
from  fifteen  to  ninety  tons,  and  forty  of  them  were  built 
here.  In  1705  the  ship  "Unity,"  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  tons,  was  built  in  Salem,  for  Boston  and  Lon- 
don merchants,  and  in  ]709  Jose])h  Hardy  built  the 
brig  "American  Merchant,"  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  tons  burden.  Ju  1712  a  sale  is  recorded  by 
Ebenezer  LamJjerl,  shij)wright,  of  Salem,  of  yc  good 
sloop  "  Betty,"  lately  built,  of  about  eigiity  tons  bur- 
den, to  Benjamin  Marston,  of  Salem,  for  two  hundrerl 
and  forty  pound.*,  or  three  pounds  per  ton. 


Vessels  were  built  or  repaired  in  Salem  on  the  neck, 
including  Winter  Island  ;  on  the  creek  running  into 
South  River,  near  the  foot  of  Norman  Street;  at  the 
Burying  Point  near  the  foot  of  Liberty  Street,  and  at 
other  places  on  the  South  River;  at  Frye's  Mills  on 
the  North  River ;  and  at  Hardy's  Cove.  Referring 
to  the  creek  running  into  the  South  River,  Felt  says, 
writing  in  1842,  that  "  its  course  was  i'rom  the  South 
River,  below  the  mills,  and  up  between  Norman  and 
High  Streets.  A  century  since  boys  would  go  in 
boats  from  its  waters  to  a  swamp  in  Crombie  Street, 
and  collect  eggs  from  blackbirds'  nests.  Britton's 
Hill,  running  from  Summer  Street,  formerly  had  a 
ship-yard,  whence  vcs-icls  were  launched  into  the 
creek.  An  octogenarian  vividly  remembers  a  brig  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  which  was  built  on  the 
margin  of  the  same  waters."  It  seems  hardly  credible 
that  the  princii;)al  ship-building  of  the  town  was  at 
one  time  carried  on  in  this  locality,  for  scarcely  a 
vestige  remains  to-day  of  the  creek  or  cove,  and  the 
South  River  is  gradually  disappearing  from  view,  and 
at  this  point  runs  through  a  covered  culvert. 

The  Beckets  have  been  famous  as  ship-builders  in 
Salem.  The  ship-yard  of  the  Beckets  was  situated 
between  Phillips'  Wharf  and  Webb's  Wharf.  This 
place  has  been  knowii  as  Becket's  Beach,  and  is  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  old  mansion-house  built  by 
John  Becket  about  16r)r).  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Beckets  as  a  ship-yard  from  1655  to  1800,  a  period  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  years.  After  1800  Retire 
Becket  built  his  vessels  on  land  farther  to  the  east- 
ward. 

The  most  famous  vessel  built  by  Retire  Becket  was 
the  yacht  "Cleopatra's  Barge,"  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-one  tons  burden,  whose  owner.  Captain 
Creorge  Crowninshield,  spared  no  expense  in  her  con- 
struction or  in  her  appointments.  She  was  built  for 
a  pleasure-trip  to  tlie  jMediterranean,  and  excited 
wonder,  even  at  Genoa,  f<;r  her  beauty,  luxury  and 
magnificence.  She  was  launched  October  21, 1816,  in 
the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people. 
During  the  winter  of  JS17  the  harbor  was  frozen  over 
to  the  Haste  and  Coney  Island,  and  this  vessel  having 
returned  from  her  A'oyage,  a  great  many  people  drove 
over  the  ice  in  sleighs  to  visit  her.  Retire  Becket 
also  built,  in  1799,  the  brig  "  Active,"  of  two  hundred 
and  six  tons,  in  which  \Villiam  P.  Richardson  made 
the  first  trading  voyage  from  Salem  to  the  Feejee  Is- 
lands, in  1810;  and  in  1800  the  ship  "Margaret,"  of 
two  hund:ed  and  ninety-five  tons,  which  nuide  tlie 
first  voyage  from  Salem  to  .lapan,  leaving  Salem  No- 
vember 10, 1800,  under  command  of  Samuel  Derby  ; 
and  in  1794,  for  Elias  H.  Derby,  the  shij)  "  Recovery," 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  tons,  which,  under 
the  command  of  Jose[)h  Ropes,  first  displayed  the 
stars  and  stripes  at  Jlocha.  Ife  also  built  for  Elias  H. 
Derby,  in  1798,  the  ship  "i\Iount  Vernon,"  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-six  tons  ;  for  George  Crowninshield 
&  Sons,  1804,  the  ship  "America,"  of  four  hundred 
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and  seventy-three  tons,  famous  as  a  privateer  in  tlie 
AVar  of  1S12  ;  for  Z.  F.  Silsbee  and  James  Devereux, 
in  1S07,  the  ship  "  Hei'ald,"  of  two  Iiundrcd  and  sev- 
enty-four tons.  The  last  vessel  built  by  Mr.  Becket 
was  the  brig  "  Becket,"  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  tons,  for  John  Crowninshield,  in  1S18. 
Ebenezer  Mann  came  to  Salem  from  Pembroke  in 

1753,  and  in  the  same  year  commenced  building  ves- 
sels in  a  yard  near  Frye's  Mills,  on  North  River,  and 
continued  in  the  business  until  about  the  year  1800. 
Among  the  vessels  built  hy  Mr.  Mann  was  the  brig 
"  William,"' of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  tons,  in 

1754,  for  William  Gray;  the  brig  "Fanny,"  of  one 
hundred  and  lifty-two  tons,  in  1785,  for  Benjamin 
Goodhue;  the  bark  "Good  Intent,"  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  tons,  in  1790,  for  Simon  Forrc-iter  ; 
the  schooner  "Betsey,"  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
tons,  in  1792,  for  Jerathraael  Peirce ;  the  brig  "  Hind," 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  tons,  in  1795,  for  Wil- 
liam Orue  ;  the  ship  "Good  Plope,"  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  tons,  in  1795,  for  Nathaniel  West ; 
the  bark  "  Eliza,"  of  oue  hnndred  and  eialrty-seven 
tons,  in  179G,  for  Joseph  White;  and  the  ship  "IVu- 
dent,"  of  two  hundred  aud  fourteen  tons,  in  1799,  for 
Nathaniel  West. 

Christopher  Turner,  who  came  to  Salem  from  Pem- 
broke, where  he  was  born  in  17G7,  continued  the  bus- 
iness of  siiip-building  at  Frye's  Mills  after  ^Ir.  I\Ianu 
retired.  Flebuilr,  among  others,  the  schooner  "  Essex," 
of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  tons,  in  1800,  for  Wil- 
liam Fabens,  for  the  West  India  and  Cayenne  trade. 
The  ship  "Pompey,"  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  tons,  in  1802,  for  ^Villiam  Orne.  She  was  after- 
wards sold  to  Joshua  Ward,  made  into  a  brig,  and 
commanded  by  James  Gilchrist.  The  ."hip  "Hope," 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  tons,  in  1805,  ibr  J. 
&  J.  Barr.  The  .«hip  "  Hunter,"  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety-six  tons,  in  1807,  for  Jerathmael  Peirce.  The 
brig  "  Romp,"  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  tons,  in 
18*)9,  for  Nathaniel  Silsbee.  She  was  commanded  by 
William  Lander,  and  was  confiscated  at  Najdes,  in 
1m)9,  (III  liiT  lirst  V()\  age.  Tiie  ship  "  i;:iniljler,"  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-six  tons,  in  IXl],  for  (Icorge 
Nichols.  She  was  captured  by  the  Br'tisli  in  1812, 
while  commanded  by  Timothy  Bryant.  i\Ir.  Turner 
built,  at  Union  Wharf,  for  George  Crowninshield,  the 
sloop  "Jefferson,"  of  twenty-two  tons,  for  a  pleasure- 
yacht.  She  was  launched  in  March,  1801,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  first  real  yacht  built  in  the 
United  States. 

David  Magoun  built,  on  the  neck,  between  the  gate 
and  Colonel  John  Ilathorne's  house,  in  1805,  the  ship 
"Alfred,"  two  hundred  tons,  for  Joseph  White. 

Barker  &  Magoun  built,  at  the  same  [dace,  the 
schooner  "Enterprise,"  two  hundred  tons,  in  1812, 
and  the  schooner  "Gen.  Stark,"  in  1813. 

Edos  Briggs  was  one  of  the  most  noted  ship-builders 
in  Salem.  He  came  here  from  Pembroke  in  1790,  and 
built  the  ship  "  Grand  Turk/"  of  five  hundred  and 


sixty  tons,  for  Elias  Ilasket  Derby.  She  was  built  on 
the  lot  of  land  next  east  of  Isaac  P.  Foster's  store, 
and  was  launched  May  19,  1791,  and  replaced  the  ship 
''Cirand  Turk,"  of  three  hundred  tons,  which  was 
sold  at  the  Isle  of  France  in  1788.  A  Salem  paper  at 
the  time  of  the  launching  calls  her  "  the  largest  ship 
ever  built  in  this  country." 

Having  built  the  "  Grand  Turk,"  Mr.  Briggs  re- 
turned to  Pembroke  for  his  family.  They  arrived  at 
Salem  July  4,  1791,  and  the  sloop  in  which  they  came 
brought,  also,  the  frame  of  a  dwelling-house,  which 
he  erected  on  Harbor  Street,  and  which,  for  many 
years  after  his  decease,  was  occupied  by  the  family  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Nathan  Cook.  Mr.  Briggs  was  born 
in  Pembroke  July  29,  174G,  and  died  in  Salem  Octo- 
ber 10,  1819.  His  ship-yard  in  Salem  was  located  be- 
tween Peabody  and  Harbor  Streets,  Avest  of  the 
Naumkeag  Cotton-jMills.  Here  he  built  for  Elias  Has- 
ket  Derby,  in  1792,  the  ship  "  Benjamin,"  of  one 
hundi-ed  and  sixty-one  tons,  which  was  afterwards 
commanded  by  Niithaniel  Silsbee  ;  in  1794,  the  ketch 
"Eliza,"  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  tons,  which, 
under  command  of  Stephen  Phillips,  made  some  of 
the  early  voyages  to  Calcutta  and  the  Isle  of  France; 
in  1795  the  ketch  "  John,"  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  tons,  and  the  ketch  "  Brothers,"  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  tons ;  and,  in  1796,  the  ship  "  Martha," 
of  three  hundred  and  forty  tons.  For  George  Crow- 
ninshield &  Sons  he  built,  in  1794,  the  sliip  "  Belisa- 
rius,"  of  2G1  tons.  For  Peirce  &  Wait,  in  1797,  the 
ship  "  Friendsliiji,"  of  342  tons,  afterwards  command- 
ed by  Israel  Williams.  For  Joseph  Peabody,  in  1798, 
the  schooner  "Sally,"  104  tons;  in  1798,  the  brig 
"Neptune,"  IGO  tons;  in  1801,  the  brig  "  Catherine," 
158  tons;  in  1803,  the  ship  "Mount  Verudn,"  254 
tons;  in  1804,  the  ship  "  Janus,"  277  tons;  in  1805, 
the  ship  "  Augustus,"  240  tons  ;  in  1807,  the  ship 
"Francis,"  297  tons  ;  in  1811,  the  ship  "Glide,"  306 
tons;  in  1812,  the  biig  "  Levant,"  265  tons  ;  and  in 
1816,  the  ship  "  China,"  of  370  tons.  For  Nathaniel 
West,  1794,  the  scliooner  "  Patty,"  111  tons,  which, 
under  command  of  lOdward  West,  made  one  of  the 
earliest  voyages  IVoni  Salem  to  Batavia  ;  and  in  1801, 
the  sliip  "  Commerce,"  239  tons.  For  Benjamin  Pick- 
man,  in  1803,  the  ship  "  Derby,"  of  300  tons.  For 
Simon  Forrester,  in  1805,  the  ship  "Messenger,"  277 
tons.  For  W^illiam  Gray,  in  1806,  the  ship  "  Pac- 
tolus,"  288  tons.  Mr.  Briggs  built,  while  in  Salem, 
fifty-one  vessels  of  11,500  tons,  among  them  the  fa- 
mous frigate  "Ejsex,"  of  850  tons,  built  in  1799. 

Elijah  Briggs,  on  the  death  of  his  cousin  Enos,  con- 
tinued the  business  of  ship-building  at  the  yard  in 
South  Salem.  He  built  for  Pickering  Dodge,  in  1819, 
the  ship  "Gov.  Endicott,"  279  tons;  in  1828,  the 
ship  "  Lotos,"  296  tons ;  in  1828,  the  ship  "  Mandarin," 
295  tons;  and  in  1829,  the  ship  "  Rome,"  344  tons. 
P'or  Jonathan  Neal,  in  1820,  the  brig  "  Java,"  225  tons. 
For  John  Forrester,  in  1823,  the  ship  "  Emerald," 
271  tons.    For  Joseph  Peabody,  in  1824,  the  brig 
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"Mexican,"  227  tons,  and  the  brig  "Amazon,"  202 
tons.  For  Gideon  Tucker,  in  1S25,  the  brig  "  Olinua," 
182  tons.  Mr.  Briggs  was  born  in  Scituate  July  17, 
1702,  and  died  in  Salem  .Alay  2!\  1847. 

Elias  Jcnks  and  Ichabod  R.  Hoyt  continued  the 
business  of  ship-building  in  South  Salem  down  to 
1843,  and  built  their  vessels  a  little  to  the  westward  of 
the  spot  occupied  by  Enos  Briggs.  They  built  for 
Joseph  Peabody,  in  1827,  the  ship  "  Sumatra,"  287 
tons  ;  in  1831,  the  ship  "Eclipse,"  326  tons;  in  1833, 
the  ship  "Naples,"  309  tons;  and  in  1837,  the  ship 

Carthage,"  42G  tons.  For  Nathaniel  L.  llogers  & 
Brothers,  in  1828  the  ship  "  Crusoe,"  350  tons.  For  the 
Messrs.  Silsbee,  in  1831,  the  ship  "  Borneo,"  297  tons  ; 
and  in  1S40,  the  ship  "Sooloo,"  400  tons.  For  Thorn- 
dike  Deland,  in  1836,  the  schooner  "  William  Penn," 
12r>  tons.  For  David  Pingree,  in  1843,  the  bark 
"  Three  Brothers,"  350  tons. 

In  1834,  there  had  been  built  in  Salem  for  the  for- 
eign trade  since  1789,  sixty-one  ships,  four  barks, 
fifty-three  brigs,  three  ketches,  and  sixteen  schooners, 
measuring  30,557  tons.  ' 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1825,  there  was  launched 
from  the  ship-yard  of  Mr.  Cottle,  in  North  Salem,  near 
Ome's  Point,  a  schooner  of  40  tons,  built  for  the 
use  of  the  American  missionaries  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  She  was  called  the  "Missionary  Packet," 
and  sailed  from  Boston  January  17, 1826,  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Samuel  Lewis  built,  in  1849,  the  bark  "  Argentine," 
for  Robert  Upton,  and  in  1850  the  brig  "  M.  Shepard," 
IGO  tons,  for  John  Bertram. 

John  Carter  built,  in  1854,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  A.  H.  Gardner,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Phillips 
Wharf,  for  Edward  D.  Kimball,  the  bark  "  Witch," 
417  tons;  and  subsequently,  at  the  same  place,  for 
other  parties,  the  ship  "  Europa,"  846  tons. 

Edward  F.  Miller,  whose  ship-yard  was  at  the  point 
of  land  in  South  Salem  opposite  the  end  of  Derby 
Wharf,  built  for  R.  W.  Ropes  &  Co.,  in  1855,  the  brig 
"  Mary  Wiikins,"  266  tons;  and  in  1859,  the  bark 
"  La  Plata,"  49G  tons.  For  Beiijnuiin  A.  West,  in 
1857,  the  bark  "Arabia,"  380  tons.  She  was  lost  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  her  first  voyage.  For 
John  Bertram,  in  1856,  the  bark  "  Guide  ;  "  in  1861, 
the  bark  "  Glide,"  403  tons  ;  in  1869,  the  bark  "  Jer- 
sey," 599  tons,  which  was  lost  at  ^Madagascar  on  her 
first  voyage ;  and,  in  1870,  the  bark  "  Taria  Topan," 
031  tons.  For  John  C.  Osgood  and  others,  in  1862, 
the  brig  "  Star,"  250  tons. 

Joshua  Brown  built,  near  Miller's  ship-yard,  the 
schooner  "Prairie  Flower,"  106  tons.  This  vessel  was 
launched  on  the  27th  of  April,  1858.  She  sailed  from 
Salem  Tuesday,  June  8,  1S58,  for  Boston,  to  obtain  a 
part  of  her  fishing  outfit.  A  large  party  of  young 
men  were  on  b'oard,  invited  by  the  owners  to  make  the 
trip  to  Boston.  About  2  p.m.,  when  in  the  Broad 
Sound  and  entering  Boston  harbor,  the  schooner  wSs 
struck  by  a  sudden  gust  of  v.  ind  and  caiisized.  The 


water  rushed  into  the  cabin,  filling  it,  and  of  those 
there  nt  the  time,  seven  were  drowned.  They  were  all 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  all  of  Salem.  Osgood 
Sanborn  was  28;  Daniel  11.  Fitz,  24;  George  C. 
Clarke,  24;  Francis  Donaldson,  21 ;  William  H.  Rus- 
sell, 20  ;  William  H.  Newcomb,  20 ;  and  Lewis  B. 
Smith,  14.  The  remainder  of  the  party  were  rescued 
by  vessels  that  chanced  to  be  near  tlie  scene  of  the 
accident.  No  such  calamity  had  occurred  in  Salem 
since  the  17th  of  June,  1773,  when  the  King's  boat, 
belonging  to  the  custom-house,  was  capsized  in  Salem 
harbor  during  a  squall,  and  three  men  and  seven 
women,  all  of  Salem,  were  drowned.  Jlr.  Brown 
built  a  number  of  other  vessels,  among  them  the 
schooner  "  David  B.  Newcomb,"  92  tons,  in  1860,  and 
the  brig  "  Albert,"  325  tons,  in  1862. 

Salem  Merchants. — This  chapter  should  not  bo 
closed  without  some  notice  of  the  men  whose  enter- 
prise and  daring  made  for  Salem  her  brilliant  com- 
mercial record. 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  merchants  was  Captain 
George  Curwin,  who  was  bcu'u  in  England  in  1610. 
He  settled  in  Salem  about  1638,  and  was  extensively 
engaged  in  commerce.  His  books  of  account  show 
that  he  had  embarked  in  the  Londrui  trade  i)revious 
to  1658.  He  died  on  the  3d  of  .Tanuary,  1685,  leaving 
a  large  estate,  comprising  four  ware-houses  and  two 
wharves  in  Salem,  and  a  ware-house  and  wharf  in 
Boston,  and  the  ketches  "George,"  "Swallow,' 
"John  "-and  "William,"  valued  at  £1050. 

Captain  Walter  Price,  who  died  in  1674,  and  Caji- 
tain  John  I'rice,  who  died  in  1091  ;  John  Turner, 
who  died  iti  1680  ;  William  Bowditch.  who  died  in 
1681 ;  Joseph  Grafton,  Sr.,  who  died  in  1682  ;  William 
Brown  and  John  Brown,  who  died  about  1687,  '88; 
Henry  Bartholomew,  who  died  in  1691 ;  Richard 
Hollingworth  and  his  son,  William  Hollingw(jrtli, 
were  all  engaged  in  commerce  in  Salem. 

Philip  English  came  to  Salem  before  1670,  and  in 
1675  married  the  daughter  of  another  Salem  mer- 
chant, Mr.  William  Hollingworth.  In  1076  he  is  at 
the  Isle  of  Jcrsry,  (•(iniinauding  the  ketch  "Speed- 
well." He  had  so  (lnurished  in  1083  that  he  put  up 
a  stylish  mansion  on  the  eastern  corner  of  Essex  and 
English  streets.  It  was  one  of  those  ancient  mansion 
houses,  for  which  Salem  was  once  noted — a  venerable 
many  gabled,  solid  structure,  with  projecting  stories 
and  porches.  Down  to  1753  it  was  known  as  Eng- 
lish's great  house.  It  stood  until  1833,  long  tenant- 
less  and  deserted,  and  when  torn  down  a  secret  room 
was  found  in  the  garret,  supposed  to  have  been  built 
after  the  witchcraft  furor,  as  a  place  of  temporary 
security  in  case  of  a  second  outcry. 

In  1692  Philip  English  was  at  the  height  of  his 
prosperity.  He  was  trading  with  Bilboa,  Barbadoes, 
St.  Christopher's  and  Jersey,  as  well  as  with  several 
French  ports.  He  owned  twenty-one  vessels,  besides 
a  wharf  and  warehouse  on  the  neck,  and  fourteen 
buildings  in  the  town.    It  is  probalde  that  his  wife 
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was  over-elated  by  their  prosperity,  and  forgot  her 
humble  friends  of  former  days,  lor  she  is  now  called 
"aristocratic,"  and  the  prejudice  thus  engendered 
ap^ainst  her  doubtless  led  to  her  being  "  cried  out " 
against  for  withcraft.  lioth  Mr.  English  and  his  wife 
were  so  accused.  From  1G94  to  1720  Mr.  English 
sends  ketches  to  Newfoundland,  Cape  Sable-or  Aca- 
dia to  catch  fish,  and  sends  these  fish  to  Barbadoes  or 
other  English  West  Indies,  Surinam  and  Spain.  He 
also  had  a  number  of  vessels  running  between  Salem 
and  Virginia  and  ilaryland. 

Mr.  English  was  put  into  Salem  jail,  so  says  Felt, 
in  1725,  for  refusing,  as  an  Episcopalian,  to  pay  taxes 
for  the  support  of  the  East  Church.  About  1734  he 
retired  from  trade,  and  in  1735  he  was  [uit  under 
guardianship  as  being  clouded  in  mind.  He  died  in 
1736,  aged  about  eighty-six  years,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Episcopal  church-yard. 

The  name  of  Derby  is  intimately  associated  with 
the  commerce  of  Salem — Roger  Derby,  born  in  1C43, 
emigrated  to  America  in  1671  from  Topsham,  in  the 
South  of  England.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  first  settled  in  Ipswicli,  but  having 
been  fined  for  non-conformity,  he  removed  to  Salem 
where  he  embarked  in  trade.  At  his  decease  in  1698 
it  appears  by  his  inventory,  that  he  possessed  a  house, 
wharf  and  warehouse.  His  son  Richard,  born  in 
1679,  engaged  in  maritime  affairs,  but  died  in  1715, 
leaving,  among  other  children,  a  son  Richard,  born 
in  1712,  whose  son,  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  was  the 
most  eminent  among  Salem's  merchants.  The  last- 
named  Richard,  in  1736,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
was  the  master  of  the  sloop  "  Ranger,"  bound  from 
Salem  to  Cadiz  and  Malaga.  In  1739  he  sails  in  the 
"Ranger"  to  St.  Martin's,  and  in  1742  he  is  master 
and  part  owner  of  the  "  Volant,"  bound  for  Barbadoes 
and  the  French  Islands.  In  1757  he  retired  from  the 
sea  and  became  a  merchant  of  Salem,  relinquishing 
his  vessels  to  his  sons  John  and  Richard. 

The  commerce  in  which  Mr.  Derby  was  engaged 
wa.s  pursued  in  vessels  ranging  from  50  to  100 
tons.  His  vessels,  laden  with  iish,  lumber  and 
provisions,  cleared  for  I'oiuuiicu  or  sonic  Windward 
Isle  in  tlie  British  West  Indies,  and  then  ran  through 
the  islands  for  a  market.  Tlie  returns  were  made  in 
sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  rum  and  claret,  or  in  rice  and 
naval  stores  from  Carolina.  With  the  returns  from 
these  voyages  assorted  cargoes  were  made  of  oil,  naval 
stores,  and  the  produce  of  the  islands  fox  Spain  and 
Madeira,  and  the  proceeds  remitted  partly  in  bills  on 
Ixindon,  and  partly  in  wine,  salt,  fruit,  oil,  iron,  lead 
and  handkerchiefs  to  America.  The  commerce  of 
these  days  was  bold  and  adventurous.  '  Few  vessels 
exceeded  GO  tons  burden,  and  they  were  exposed 
not  only  to  the  dangers  of  the  seas,  but  also  to  the 
buccanert^  and  French  and  English  cruisers.  During 
the  French  War,  from  1756  to  1763,  Mr.  Derby  owned 
several  ships  as  well  as  brigantines,  carrying  each 
eight  or  ten  cannon.    He  was  owner  of  part  of  the 


cannon  which  Col.  Leslie  was  sent  down  from  Boston 
by  Gen.  Gage  to  capture,  in  1775.  His  son  John  car- 
ried to  England  the  first  news  of  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, and  returned  to  Salem  with  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  ell'ect  it  produced  in  London. 

Mr.  Derby  was  born  in  Salem  Sei)tend)or  16,  1712, 
and  died  there  November  9,  17S3. 

The  second  son  of  the  last  named  Richard  Derby, 
Elias  Hasket,  was  born  in  Salem  August  16,  1739, 
and  was  Salem's  most  eminent  merchant.  He  was 
the  pioneer,  aiul  led  the  way  while  others  followed. 
His  vessels  were  the  first  from  New  England  at  India 
and  China,  and  largely  to  his  courage  and  sagacity 
Salem  is  indebted  for  the  prominent  place  slie  held  as 
a  commercial  port.  Until  his  coming,  the  trade  of 
Salem  was  narrow  and  limited.  He  opened  the  ports 
of  the  whole  globe  to  the  Salem  ships,  and  made  the 
name  of  Salem  familiar  wherever  trade  penetrated  or 
civilization  ventured. 

At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  counting-room  of 
his  fatlier,  .and  from  1760  to  1775  he  took  charge  of 
his  fathei-'s  books,  and  engaged  extensively  in  trade 
with  the  English  and  French  islands.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  had  seven 
sail  of  vessels  in  the  trade  of  the  ^Vest  Indies.  Many 
of  the  rich  men  clung  to  the  mother  country,  but  Mr. 
Derby  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonists.  His  trade 
and  that  of  Salem  was  ruined  by  the  war.  Indignant 
at  the  oppressive  course  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Derby 
united  with  liis  townsmen,  and  Salem  fitted  out  at 
least  one  hundi-ed  and  li  I'ty-eight  armed  vessels  during 
the  Revolution. 

I'Voin  1771  to  1785  tlie  tonnage  of  Salem  declined, 
and  did  not  revive  till  the  opening  of  the  India  trade, 
when  it  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

On  tlic  15tli  f)f  June,  1784,  the  barque  "Light 
Horse"  was  sent  l)y  Mr.  Derby  to  St.  Petersburg  with 
a  cargo  of  sugar,  and  opened  the  American  trade 
with  that  place. 

In  November,  1784,  he  despatched  the  ship  "Grand 
Turk,"  of  300  tons,  Cajjtain  Jonathan  Ingersoll, 
on  the  first  voyage  from  Salem  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Althongh  this  voyage  svns  not  very  suc- 
cessful, it  gave  ^Ir.  Derby  an  insight  into  the  wants 
and  ])rices  of  the  Indian  market,  and  Nov.  28,  1785, 
he  cleared  the  same  vessel  under  command  of  Eben- 
ezer  West,  for  the  Isle  of  France,  with  the  pur])ose  to 
visit  Canton,  went  to  the  Isle  of  France,  Batavia  and 
China,  and  returned  to  Salem  in  June,  1787,  with  a 
cargo  of  teas,  silks  and  nankeens,  making  the  first 
voyage  from  New  P'ngland  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
India  and  China. 

In  December,  1787,  Mr.  Derby  again  despatched 
his  ship  "  Grand  Turk  "  on  a  voyage  to  the  Isle  of 
France  under. the  charge  of  his  son,  Elias  Hasket 
Derby,  .Ir.  The  "Grand  Turk"  was  sold  at  a  great 
profit,  and  the  son  remained  at  the  Isle  of  France 
until  the  arrival,  about  a  year  afterwards,  of  the  ship 
"Atlantic,"  when  he  proceeded  to  Surat,  Bombay; 
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and  Calcutta,  and  first  displayed  our  eusign  at  tliose 
ports.     He  bouglit,  at  the  Isle  of  France,  the  ship 

Peggy,"  sent  her  to  Bombay  for  cotton  and  then  back 
to  Salem,  where  she  arrived  June  21,  1789,  with  the 
first  cargo  of  Bombay  cotton.  One  of  his  vessels  was 
the  first  to  display  the  American  flag  at  Siam  and 
another  made  the  first  voyage  from  America  to  Mocha. 

In  February,  17S?,  Mr.  Derby  sent,  for  the  first 
time,  the  ship  "  Astrea"  on  a  direct  voyage  to  Can- 
ton. American  ships  were  now  following  the  lead  of 
the  "  Grand  Turk,"  and  we  find  fifteen  there  in  1789, 
five  of  them  belonging  to  Salem,  and  four  to  Mr. 
Derby.  In  1790  he  imported  into  Salem  728,871 
pounds  of  tea.  In  May,  1790,  the  brig  "  William  and 
Henry,"  Captain  Benjamin  Hodges,  owned  by  Gray 
&  Orne,  entered  this  port  with  a  cargo  of  tea,  which 
was  among  the  first  of  .«ucli  cargoes  imported  in  an 
American  bottom.  When  Mr.  Derby  first  engaged  in 
the  India  trade  there  were  no  banks,  and  he  rarely 
purchased  or  sold  on  credit.  While  his  large  ships 
were  on  their  voyages  to  the  East  he  employed  his 
brigs  and  schooners  in  making  up  the  assortment  for 
cargoes  by  sending  them  to  Gottenburg  and  St. 
Petersburg  for  iron,  duck  and  hemp ;  to  France,  Spain 
and  Madeira  for  wine  and  lead ;  to  the  West  Indies 
for  spirits;  and  to  Xew  York,  Philadelphia  and  Rich- 
mond for  flour,  provisions,  iron  and  tobacco.  In  the 
brief  space  of  fourteen  years  (from  1785  to  1799),  he 
made  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  voyages,  by  at  least 
thirty-seven  different  vessels,  of  which  voyages  forty- 
five  were  to  the  Eitst  Indies  or  China.  Among  the 
officersof  hisships,  who  were  afterwards  distinguished, 
were  the  Hon.  Xatlianiel  Silsbee,  late  United  States 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  Dr.  Xatlumicl  Bow- 
ditch. 

In  1798  the  nation  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a 
war  with  France,  and  was  without  a  navy.  John 
Adams  was  President,  and  the  administration,  in  June, 
1798,  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  President  to  accept 
such  vessels  as  the  citizens  might  build  for  the  na- 
tional service,  and  pay  for  them  in  a  six  per  cent, 
stock.  Suliscriptioiis  were  0|ppiic(1  in  Salcni,  iuid  Mr.  j 
Derby  imkI  Mr.  \\'iltiam  (Jray  each  subscribed  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  William  Orne  and  John 
Norris  each  five  thousand  dollars,  and  in  a  brief 
period  some  seventy-four  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  were  subscribed.  Mr.  Enos  Briggs, 
who  had  built  many  of  Mr.  Derby's  fastest  ships, 
was  instructed  to  build  a  frigate,  to  be  called 
the  "Essex."  The  keel  was  laid  April  13,  1799, 
and  September  -iiOth  following  she  was  successfully 
launched.  She  proved  the  fastest  ship  in  the  navy, 
and  captured  property  to  the  amount  of  two  million 
dollars.  Admiral  Farragut  served  on  the  "  Essex  " 
as  a  midshipman. 

Mr.  Derby  made  one  more  brilliant  voyage  before 
he  closed  his  career,  although  he  did  not  live  to  ascer- 
tain it«  results.    Hostilities  between  France  and  the. 
United  States  had  commenced  wiien  Mr.  Derby  sent 


a  ship  of  four  hundred  tons,  called  the  "Mount  Ver- 
non," equipjied  with  twenty  guns,  manned  by  fifty 
men  and  loaded  with  sugar,  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  cost  of  the  cargo  was  forty-three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  tlollars.  The  vessel  was  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy,  but  escaped,  and  arived  safely 
in  America  with  a  cargo  of  silks  and  wines,  and  real- 
ized a  net  profit  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Before  her  arrival  Mr.  Derby  died,  September  8,  1799, 
and  left  an  estate  which  exceeded  a  million  dollars, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  the  largest  fortune  left  in  this 
country  during  the  last  century. 

The  mansion  in  which  Mr.  Derby  lived  while  ac- 
quiring his  fortune  still  stands  on  the  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lynde  Streets,  and  wiis,  for  a  long  time, 
occupied  by  another  Salem  merchant,  Robert  Brook- 
house.  Mr.  Derby  erected  an  elegant  and  costly  edi- 
fice on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Derby  Square,  and 
laid  out  walks  and  gardens  from  Essex  Street  to  a 
terrace  which  overhung  the  South  River.  The  man- 
sion was  finished,  but  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Derby  but 
a  lew  months  befiire  his  death.  For  some  twelve 
years  thereafter  it  was  in  the  possession  of  his  oldest 
son,  but  with  the  embargo  and  war  tliere  came  a  check 
to  the  prosperity  of  Salem,  and  no  one  was  willing  to 
incur  the  expense  incident  to  living  in  such  a  palatial 
structure.  The  buildings  and  gardens  were  closed  (or 
years,  and  finally  gave  place  to  the  square  and  market 
which  now  bear  the  name  of  Derby. 

Crowninshield  is  another  family  name  whose  mem- 
bers contributed  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Salem. 
John  Crowninshield  was  horn  in  1096,  was  a  Salem 
captain  in  the  West  India  trade  about  1724  and  died 
in  17G1.  He  was  the  father  of  George  Crowninshield, 
v.'ho  was  born  in  Salem  in  1734,  and  who  married  a 
sister  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby.  George  Crowninshield 
built  a  mansion-house  on  Derby  Street,  which  was 
demolished  to  make  room  for  the  present  Custom- 
House  in  1810.  After  the  Revolution,  and  until  the 
embargo,  he  was  engaged  in  commerce  with  his  sons, 
and  in  the  War  of  1812  was  successful  in  privateering, 
j  the  most  famous  ol'  his  vessels  being  the  "  America." 
He  (lied  in  1815. 

His  son  George  was  the  owner  of  the  famous  f)leas- 
ure  yacht,  the  "  Cleoj)atra's  Barge,"  in  which  he  vis- 
ited the  ports  of  Europe.  It  was  the  first  American 
vessel  to  cross  the  ocean  solely  on  a  pleasure  excur- 
sion. He  returned  in  October,  1817,  and  on  the  2(Ith 
of  the  following  November,  while  the  yacht  was  lying 
at  the  port  of  Salem,  he  died  suddenly  in  her  cabin  at 
the  age  of  fifty-one. 

Jacob  Crowninshield  was  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1805,  but 
declined  on  account  of  ill  health.  Benjamin  W. 
Crowninshield  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  1814 
until  1818,  and  a  member  of  Congress  from  1823  until 
1831.  He  built  and  lived  in  the  house  which  is  now 
.  the  Home  for  Aged  Women,  on  Derby  Street.  He 
died  in  1851. 
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The  Pickinans  were  among  Salem's  successful  mer- 
chants. Col.  Benjamin  Pickman,  who  was  born  in 
170G,  was  largely  interested  in  the  West  India  trade, 
and  as  the  principal  article  of  export  to  those  islands 
was  the  product  of  the  fisheries,  he  engaged  extensive- 
ly in  the  prosecution  of  that  industry.  His  fish-tlakes 
extended  from  North  Street  through  Federal  to  Boston 
Street,  and  down  to  the  river.  He  amassed  a  large  for- 
tune in  this  business,  and,  in  recognition  of  the  service 
rendered  him  by  the  codfish,  he  had  a  carved  and 
gilded  etBgy  of  that  fish  placed  on  the  side  of  each 
stair  in  the  principal  hall  of  his  house,  which  he  built 
in  1750,  and  which  still  stands  on  Essex  Street,  next 
the  East  India  Marine  Building.  The  front  of  this 
house  is  now  hidden  by  a  block  of  stores.  Col.  Pick- 
man  died  in  177o.  His  sons,  Benjamin  and  William, 
were  merchants  of  Salem,  and  his  grandson,  Dudley 
L.  Pickman,  a  son  of  William,  who  was  born  in  1779, 
and  died  in  1846,  was  largely  engaged  in  the  East 
India  trade,  and  was  an  eminently  successful  mer- 
chant. 

Silsbee  is  a  name  prominent  in  the  annal.?  of  Salem's 
commerce.  Xatlianiul  Silsbee,  an  eminent  master 
mariner  and  confidential  agent  of  l^lias  Hasket  Derby, 
wa.9  born  in  Salem  November  9,  1748.  At  a  very  early 
age  Mr.  Silsbee  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  a 
vessel  and  cargo  to  the  West  Indies,  and  subsequently 
he  was  owner  of  several  vessels  employed  in  that 
trade.  He  commanded  the  '"Grand  Turk"  on  a  voy- 
age to  the  West  Indies  and  at'terwards  to  Spain.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  he  embarked  in  business  on 
liis  own  account,  and  soon  acquired  an  independent 
fortune,  which  unfortunately  was  lost  by  reverses  in 
business.  He  died  June  25,  1791,  leaving  three  sons, 
each  of  whom  were  masters  and  sujiercargoes  of  ships 
while  in  their  teens,  and  became  eminent  and  success- 
ful merchants.  Nathaniel,  born  in  1773;  ^Villium, 
born  in  1779 ;  and  Zachariah  F.,  born  in  1783. 

The  eldest  son,  Nathaniel,  followed  his  father  in  the 
command  of  the  ships  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  and  in 
1793,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  was  on  a  voyage  to  the 
Isle  of  I'rance  iu<caj)tain  of  the  new  sliip  ''  Benjamin," 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  tons.  J  'rom  the  Isle  of 
France  he  proceeds  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  re- 
turns to  the  Isle  of  France,  and  brings  his  shij)  home 
with  large  profits.  In  1790  Mr.  Derby  dispatches  him 
in  the  ship  "Benjamin"  to  Amsterdam,  and  thence 
to  the  Isle  of  France,  with  a  credit  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  his  own  private  adventures.  After  selling 
his  cargo  at  a  great  ])rofit  he  j)urchases  a  new  ship  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  tons  and  return.'?  to  Salem, 
with  a  full  cargo  of  East  India  goods  fgr  liis  owner, 
and  such  favorable  results  for  himself  as  to  enable 
him  to  commence  business  on  his  own  account,  in 
which  he  .soon  achieves  a  fortune. 

After  the  attainment  of  a  competency,  Mr.  Silsbee 
devoted  many  year.s  to  the  civil  service  of  his  country. 
He  was  cliosen  a  member  of  Congress  in  181fi,  and 
served  in  the  House  until  1821,  and  in  the  United 


States  Senate  from  1826  to  1835.  In  1823,  '24  and  '25  he 
was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  He  died 
in  Salem,  July  14,  1850. 

Cajitain  Nathaniel  West  and  his  elder  brother, 
Ebenc/.cr,  and  his  younger  brother,  Edward,  were 
prominent  in  the  early  commercial  days.  Ebenezer 
was,  for  nearly  four  years,  during  the  Revolution,  a 
prisoner  of  war,  and  was  exchanged  shortly  before 
peace  was  declared.  He  subsequently  had  command 
of  E.  H.  Derby's  famous  shi[),  the  "  Grand  Turk,"  and 
in  her  made  the  first  voyage  from  New  England  to 
Canton.  Edward,  while  in  command  of  his  brother 
Nathaniel's  ship  "  Hercules,"  was  seized  at  Naples  in 
1809,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  her  release, 
in  order  to  transport  Lucien  Bonaparte  and  family  to 
Malta,  thus  saving  his  ship  from  confiscation.  In  1775, 
Nathaniel,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  being  in  command 
of  a  merchant  ves-el  in  the  West  India  trade,  was 
captured  by  a  British  frigate  and  compelled  to 
serve  as  midshipman  in  the  British  navy.  Not  long 
after  he  escaped  and  went  to  Spain,  where  he  em- 
barked for  Salem  in  the  privateer  "  Oliver  Cromwell," 
Captain  Cole,  of  this  port.  He  made  several  cruises 
in  the  "  Oliver  Cromwell,"  and  took  many  jirizes.  He 
participated  with  the  famous  Ca])tain  Hnraden  in 
several  contests,  and  n:ade  successful  cruises  ns  cap- 
tain of  the  privateer  "  Black  Prince,"  carrying  eight- 
een guns,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  (^n  one 
occasion,  with  Captain  Nathaniel  Silsbee  as  his  lieu- 
tenant, he  put  into  Cork,  on  a  dark  night,  and  cut  out 
and  took  away  a  valuable  prize. 

Captain  \\'est  subsequently  cinl)arked  in  coTiimerce, 
and  pursued  it  with  continued  success  until  he  had 
amassed  a  large  fortune.  In  1792  he  built  and  des- 
patched the  schooner  "  Patty,"  under  command  of  his 
brother  Edward,  and  she  was  the  first  American  ves- 
sel to  visit  Batavia.  His  ship  "jMiuerva"  w;is  the 
fir.-t  Salem  vessel  to  circumnavigate  the  globe.  His 
ship  "  Jlercules,''  under  his  brother  Edward's  com- 
mand, on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
in  1815,  was  the  first  vessel  to  sail  from  the  United 
States  for  the  I'ast  Indies,  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  He  was  l)orii  in  Salem  January  31,  1756,  and 
died  here  Deceiriber  19,  1851.  In  person  he  was  of 
fine  figure  and  of  majestic  mien  and  gait.  He  never 
forgot  the  dignity  which  belonged  to  his  years  and 
statiou.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  in 
manners  and  dress,  and  adhered  with  scru])ulous  te- 
nacity to  the  costume  of  his  early  years. 

William  Gray  was  a  prominent  merchant  of  Salem. 
He  was  born  in  Lynn,  June  27,  1760,  moved  to  Salem 
at  an  early  age,  and  entered  the  counting-room  of 
Richard  Derby.  He  became  one  of  the  largest  ship 
owners  in  Salem,  and  followed  the  lead  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Derby  in  sending  ships  to  Canton  and  ports  in  the 
East  Indies.  In  1805  Salem  had  fifty-four  ships, 
eighteen  barks,  seventy-two  brigs  and  eighty -six 
schooners,  five  ships  building  and  forty-eight  vessels 
round  the  cape.     In  1807  sixty  ships,  seven  barks. 
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forty-two  brigs,  forty  schooners  and  three  sloops  in 
the  merchant  service,  and  one  hundred  fishermen  and 
schooners;  and  of  these  William  Gray  owned  fifteen 
shijis,  seven  harks,  thirteen  briijs  and  one  schooner, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  tonnage  of  the  place. 

From  1801  to  ISIO,  inclusive,  the  duties  collected 
at  Salem  amounted  to  i^7,272,633.31,  and  these  were 
the  years  of  Mr.  Gray's  greatest  activity. 

His  former  mansion,  is  now  the  Essex  House.  About 
1808  he  left  the  Federal  party  and  joined  the  Demo- 
crats, upholding  Jellerson  in  the  Embargo  Act  of  that 
year.  Party  feeling  ran  high,  and  Mr.  Gray,  finding 
a  growing  coolness  towards  him  among  many  of  his 
former  associates,  left  Salem  in  1809  and  moved  to 
Boston,  where,  in  ISIO  and  1811,  he  was  chosen  lieu- 
tenant-governor, and  where  he  died  November  3, 
1825.  During  his  life  he  accumulated  a  great  prop- 
erty. As  a  merchant  he  was  industrious,  far-seeing 
and  energetic;  as  a  citizen  patriotic  and  public- 
spirited,  and  he  may  well  be  cla.ssed  among  Salem's 
"princely  merchants." 

Joseph  Peabody  was  another  eminently  su«cessful 
merchant,  who  lived  to  see  the  decline  of  that  com- 
mercial prosperity  to  which  he  had  contributed  so 
largely.  He  was  born  in  Middluton  December  9, 
1707,  and  during  the  Revolutionary  AVar  he  enlisted 
on  a  privateer,  and  made  his  first  cruise  in  E.  H. 
Derby's  "  Bunker  Hill,''  and  his  second  in  the  "  Ean- 
ger."  In  1782  he  made  a  trip  to  Alexandria  in  the 
"Ranger"  as  second  ofiicer,  and  on  his  return  the 
vessel  was  attacked  by  tlie  enemy,  and  Mr.  Peabody 
was  wounded.  After  peace  was  restored  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  command  in  the  employ  of  the  Messrs. 
Gardner,  of  Salem,  and  soon  realized  a  sullicient  sum 
to  purchase  tlie  vessel  known  as  the  "Three  Friends." 
He  retired  from  thp  sea  in  1791,  and  engaged  actively 
in  commerce.  The  brig  "Three  Friends;"  Josejjh 
Peabody,  master,  entered  from  Martinico  in  June, 
1791,  with  a  cargo  of  molasses  and  sugar  consigned  to 
Mr.  J.  Gardner,  and  this  was  probably  his  last  voyage. 
During  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  he  built 
and  owned  a  large  number  of  vesst'ls,  which  in  every 
instance  he  freighted  liimself.  His  vessels  made 
thirty-eight  voyages  to  Calcutta,  seventeen  to  Canton, 
thirty-two  to  Sumatra,  forty-seven  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  thirty  to  other  ports  of  Europe.  He  shipped,  at 
different  times,  seven  thousand  seamen,  and  advanced 
thirty-five  to  the  rank  of  master,  who  entered  his  em- 
ploy as  boys. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  embargo  and  war  were 
shown  in  the  diminution  of  vessels  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  Salem  from  one  hundred  and  fifty-two,  in 
1807,  to  fifty-seven  in  1815.  In  1816  forty-two  In- 
diamen  bad  sailed  and  sixteen  returned  since  the 
war.  In  1817  Salem  had  thirty-two  sliips,  two  barks 
and  eighteen  b;'igH  in  tiie  India  trade  ;  and  from  1808 
to  1817  the  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  were  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty  six,  which  yielded  an  annual  average 
of  dutiesof  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand 


five  hundred  and  ninety  dollars.  In  1821  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  vessels  were  employed  in  foreign 
commerce,  fifty-eight  of  them  in  the  India  trade,  the 
largest  being  the  ship  "China,"  IT.  Putnam,  master, 
three  hundred  and  seventy  tons. 

A  few  facts  relating  to  the  connection  of  Mr.  Pea- 
body about  this  time  with  the  China  trade  are  in- 
teresting. In  1825  and  182(5,  the  "  Leandcr,"  ;i  lit- 
tle brig  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  tons, 
brought  into  Salem  cargoes  from  Canton,  which  paid 
duties  amounting,  respectively,  one  to  $86,847.47  and 
the  other  to  $92,392.94.  In  1829,  1830  and  1831,  the 
"Sumatra,''  a  ship  of  only  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  tons,  brought  cargoes  from  the  same  port,  pay- 
ing duties  of  $128,363.13,  in  the  first  case;  $138,480.- 
34,  in  the  second,  and  $140,761.96  iu  the  third,  the 
five  voyages  paying  duties  to  an  aggregate  of  nearly 
$587,000.  No  other  vessel  has  entered  Salem  paying 
$90,000  in  duties.  Both  brig  and  ship  were  owned 
by  Mr.  Peabody,  and  were  commanded  on  each  voy- 
age by  the  same  gentleman,  Captain  Charles  Roundy, 
a  good  type  of  that  class  of  master  mariners  whose  en- 
ergy and  fearlessness  carried  the  name  of  Salem  to 
the  remotest  ports,  and  whose  uprightness  and  busi- 
ness integrity  made  that  name  an  honored  and  re- 
spected one  in  those  far-olF  countries.  Mr.  Peabody 
died  at  Salem,  January  5,  1844. 

Nathaniel  L.  Rogers  was  an  enterprising  and 
prominent  merchant  of  Salem,  and  opened  the  Ameri- 
can trade  with  Madagascar,  Zanzibar  and  Australia. 
He  was  born  in  Ipswich,  August  6,  1785,  and  died 
July  31,  1858.  Associated  with  him  in  business  was 
Richard  S.  Rogers,  another  successful  merchant,  who 
was  born  in  1790,  and  died  in  Salem  June  11,  1873. 

Robert  lirookhouse  was  engaged  in  trade  with 
Madagascar,  Patiigonia,  the  Fecjee  Islands  and  large- 
ly with  the  AVest  Coast  of  Africa.  He  was  very  suc- 
cessful as  a  merchant,  and  accumulated  a  large 
property.  He  was  born  December  8,  1799,  and  died 
June  10,  1866.  After  his  death  his  son  Robert,  with 
William  Hunt,  Joseph  H.  Hanson  and  Nathan  A. 
Frye,  continued  the  trade  with  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa. 

These  brief  notices  of  a  few  of  the  prominent  mer- 
chants of  Salem  should  not  be  closed  without  some 
reference  to  the  last  of  their  number,  whose  vessels 
arrived  in  her  harbor  from  ports  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

.lohn  Bertram  was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  Feb- 
ruary U,  1796,  and  died  in  Salem  March  22,  1882. 
Mr.  Bertram  came  to  Salem  at  an  early  age;  and  in 
December,  1813,  we  find  him  sailing  from  Boston  in 
the  schooner  "  Monkey  "  as  cabin  boy.  He  arrived  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  early  in  1814,  and  left  there  in  an 
Asnerican  privateer  in  March.  The  privateer  was 
captured,  and  he  was  taken  to  Bermuda  and  con- 
fined in  the  Bermuda  and  Barbadoes  prison-ships. 
Having  been  born  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  and  being 
familiar  with  the  French  language,  he  was  released. 
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as  a  Freiichmnn,  after  which  he  shipped  on  an 
American  schooner  and  started  for  home,  but  was 
a.'ain  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Enghind,  wliere 
he  arrived  in  April,  1815,  alter  jieaco  liad  heen  de- 
clared. 

In  1824,  with  P.  I.  Farnluun  and  others,  Mr.  Ber- 
tram chartered  the  schooner  "General  Brewer,"  and, 
in  company  with  Captain  W.  B.  Smith,  sailed  for 
Saint  Helena.  When  a  few  days  out,  he  met  the 
hrig  ''Elizabeth,"  of  Salem,  Story,  master,  bound  also 
for  Saint  Helena.  Ca]>tain  Story  came  on  board  the 
"General  Brewer,"  and  took  tea  with  Ca^jtain  l!er- 
tram;  and  each  was  desirous  that  the  other  should 
not  know  his  destination.  They  each  announced 
themselves  as  bound  for  Pernambuco.  Captain  Ber- 
tram suspected,  however,  that  the  "Elizabeth"  was 
bound  to  Saint  Helena,  and  he  was  extremely  anxious 
to  arrive  there  first,  and  dispose  of  his  cargo.  As 
night  came  on,  in  order  to  lighten  liis  vessel,  he  had 
his  entire  deck-load  of  lumber  passed  aft  and  thrown 
overboard,  and  by  crowding  on  all  sail,  day  and 
night,  he  arrived  at  Saint  Helena,  disposed  of  his 
cargo,  and  was  coming  out  of  the  harbor,  just  as  the 
"Elizabeth"  arrived.  From  Saint  Helena,  Captain 
Bertram  went  to  Pernambuco,  on  his  ^vay  to 
Salem.  Alter  his  return  home,  he  purchased  tiie 
"Velocity,"  ll'J  tons  burden,  and,  with  Captain 
\V.  B.  Smith,  again  set  sail  for  Saint  Helena.  Jle 
went  from  there  to  the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope,  and 
thence  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Coast  of  Patago- 
nia, at  which  latter  place  he  remained,  engaged  in 
trading  for  hides,  while  Capt;iin  Smith  made  trips  up 
and  down  the  coast  in  the  "Velocity.'"  After  being 
at  Patagonia  for  some  time,  Cajftain  Bertram  and 
Captain  Smith  both  sailed  for  Pernambuco  in  the  ''Ye- 
locity,"  and  there  found  Captain  Thomas  Downing, 
of  Salem,  in  the  brig  "Combine,"  of  V.'o  Ions 
burden.  They  purcliased  the  "Combine"  of  Cap- 
tain Downing,  and  Ca[)tain  Bertram  returtied 
in  her  to  Patagonia.  Ca[jtain  Smith  came  back 
to  Salem  in  the  "V(docity,"  and  arrived  there 
in  .\ugiist,  18l!ti,  with  u  eargn  of  two  hundred 
and  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  niiniy-oue 
pounds  of  beef,  consigned  to  Peter  E.  Webster. 
After  trading  for  awhile  on  the  coast,  Captain  Ber- 
tram returned  to  Salem  in  the  "  Combine,"  arriving 
December  14,  1820.  He  afterwards  made  another 
trip  to  Patagonia  in  the  "Combine,"  reluming  to 
Salem  in  July,  1827,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  pmindsof 
beef.  He  was  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia  for  about 
three  years. 


On  his  final  return  to  Salem  the  firm  of  Nathaniel 
L.  Rogers  &  Bros,  offered  him  an  interest  in  the  ship 
"Black  Warrior,"  of  231  tons  burden,  and  he  sailed 
in  command  of  her  fr(nn  Salem  in  December,  1830, 
Ibr  Mailagascar,  Zanzibar  and  iMocha.  Captain 
Henry  F.  King,  of  Salem,  was  with  ITnu  on  (bis 
voyage,  serving  as  bis  clerk.  He  loaded  with  a 
large  quantity  of  gum-copal  in  bulk,  and  established 
a  trade  there  which  continues  to  the  prcsetit  time. 
He  returned  from  this  voyage  I\Iarcli  31,  1832.  i\lr. 
Bertram  was  connected  in  this  business  in  the 
early  years  with  Michael  Sliepard,  Nathaniel  ^Ves- 
ton  and  Andrew  Ward. 

From  1845  to  1857  he  was  trading  with  Para.  He 
sent,  in  December,  1848,  one  of  the  first  vessels  from 
Jlassachusetls  to  California  after  the  gold  discovery, 
and  the  fivorable  accounts  he  received  from  her  in- 
duced him  to  send  three  vessels  from  Salem  the  next 
s[iring  with  full  cargoes,  and  two  others  shortly  after. 
He  also  engaged  in  the  California  trade  with  Messrs. 
Glidden  &  AVilliams,  of  Boston.  'While  Captain  Ber- 
tram was  engaged  in  the  California  trade  he  built, 
with  others,  the  ship  "John  Bertram,"  1]()0  tons, 
at  East  Boston,  and  she  was  launched  in  sixty 
days  ii-om  the  time  of  laying  her  keel,  and  in 
ninety  days  was  on  her  way  down  Boston  har- 
bor with  a  lull  cargf)  on  board,  bound  for  San 
Francisco.  Although  many  ]iredicted  that  a  vessel 
built  so  hastily  would  not  last  long,  their  jiredictions 
have  not  been  verilied,  and  the  shij)  is  still  afloat, 
sailing  under  a  foreign  flag.  Shcsailed  for  San  Fran- 
cisco on  her  first  voyage  January  10,  1851.  Captain 
Bertram  has  been  connected  with  the  building  and 
management  of  several  railroads  in  the  ^Vcst.  He 
foundeil,  and  has  maintained  at  his  own  expense,  the 
"  Old  Jilen's  Jlonie,"  and  he  was  largely  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  Salens  Hospital.  As  a  merchant, 
he  was  enterprising  and  energetic;  as  a  citizen,  pub- 
lic-spirited and  charitalde.  His  name  worthily 
closes  the  long  list  of  eminent  merchants  who  have 
given  Salem  a  history  unparalleled  in  the  annals  (jf 
American  commerce. 

The  foregoing  imtices  of  Salem  merchants  are  by 
no  means  complete,  and  doubtless  some,  equally 
worthy  of  extended  mention,  are  omitted.  The 
names  of  others,  [jarticularly  oi'  those  of  the  latter 
period  of  our  commerce,  will  be  found  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  did'erent  trades.  It  is  not  jjossible,  in 
the  limits  of  a  single  chapter,  to  do  full  justice  to  all, 
but  the  sketches  just  given  will  serve  as  an  example  of 
the  class  of  men  who  made  the  nameol'Sidem  famous 
in  the  commercial  annals  of  the  State  and  nation. 
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CHATTEE  rV. 
SALEM  ~{C'i:i(hutal). 
TI!K   ItAXKI.Nt;  INTKltKST. 
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Tim  iiseJ"  Ii<i"t — The  ,<nlrm  Xali'lml  Ltnl: — 77/./  it.ydwnis'  Knli'niid 
Dank — The  Onnrnvreitil  /{tiiii— 77<c>  -Vudoiw/  I'jxhnmjf  JUmk—TheAMalic 
Kati  'nnl  B.oik — The  ^^ercmll(le  .Vnd'oiinl  — The  Utechmh-s'  and 

T-aders'  Ban!:— The  Xoniideag  XtUioiiid  Hank— The  Bmik  of  General  In- 
Orrest—The  Sorlh  s\meTiean  Urtnk—Th''  Salem  SariiKjs  Bavk—The  Salent 
lire  CenU  iktidnga  Uanl^s. 

TiiKUE  arc  nine  banks  in  Salem — soveu  banks  of  de- 
posit and  discount,  and  two  savings  banks. 

In  1782  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  North  America 
was  located  in  Boston,  and  in  17S4  the  Massacliu- 
setts  Bank  was  established  in  that  cit_v.  Eiglit  years 
later  the  first  bank  was  opened  in  Salem.  It  was 
styled  the  "  Essex  Bank,"  and  commenced  business 
July  2,  1792,  with  a  capital  of  about  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

It  was  in  1786  that,  by  Congressional  order,  ac- 
counts were  kept  in  dollars,  dimes  and  cents  instead 
of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  On  account  of  bnsi- 
nes.s  troubles,  specie  payments  were  sus])ended  from 
1837  to  183'J,  and  again  at  the  breaking  out  of  tlie 
Civil  War  in  18G1.  This  last  suspension  lasted  unLil 
187G. 

Tjik  1>:.si;x  Bank,  occupied  a  room  in  the  build- 
ing now  known  as  the  "  Central  Building,''  on  Cen- 
tral Street,  which  street  was  for  a  time  known  as 
Bank  Street.  It  expired  in  1819,  though  its  Jiflliirs 
were  not  fully  wound  up  till  1 822. 

Thk  Salkm  Baxk  now  the  vSalem  National 
Bank,  was  incorporated  !March  S,  1803,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  was  in- 
creased to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
1823;  reduced  in  1850  to  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
.seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  restored  to  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  18ii">;  increased  in  187.^ 
t>'  tlirco  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  is  the 
l)rescnt  capital.  Its  i>residcnts  have  been  Benjamin 
I'icknian,  ]8i»3;  Joseph  I'eabody,  1814;  George  Pea- 
body,  1833;  Benjamin  Merrill,  1842;  George  Pea- 
body,  1847 ;  William  C.  Endicott,  1858;  Augustus 
Story,  1875;  S.  Endicott  Peabody,  1882.  Its  cashiers: 
Jonathan  Hodges.  1803;  John  Jloriarty,  1810; 
Charles  il.  Endicott,  1835 ;  George  I).  Phippen, 
1858. 

The  hank  was  originally  located  in  a  brick  building 
on  the  south  side  of  Essex  Street,  next  west  ufthe 
lienjaniin  Picknian  estate,  nearly  o|>posite  St.  Peter 
Street.  This  building  stood  in  I'rom  the  street,  and 
was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Salem 
liank  and  the  Sarlein  Marine  Insurance  Company  on 
the  lower  floor,  and  the  East  India  Marine  Museum 
on  the  second. 


The  Salem  Bank  adopted  the  national  system  in 
18l>4,  and  moved  to  the  Holyoke  Building,  ^Vashing- 
ton  Street,  in  ISOG,  where  it  is  still  located. 

The  Meuchaxts'  Baxk  was  incorporated  June  26, 
ISll,  with  a  raiiit;il  ol'two  hundred  tin ui.sand  dollars, 
which  \\as  allerivariis  increased  tn  lour  hundred 
thousand  didhirs,  and  reduced  in  181')  to  the  original 
ligure.  The  bank  was  (ir^t  located  in  the  Union 
Building,  on  the  coi-nor  of  l'',ssex  and  Union  Streets, 
later  in  the  Buwker  Block,  and  in  1855  removed  to 
the  second  floor  of  tlie  then  newly-built  Asiatic 
Building  on  ^\^lshingLo^  Street.  In  ISSIl  it  was  re- 
moved to  its  pre^e^t  location,  in  the  Northey  Build- 
ing, on  the  corner  of  Essex  and  ^\'^ashington  Streets. 
Its  presidents  have  been  Benjamin  W.  C'rowninsliield, 
1811;  Joseph  Story,  1815;  Joliu  W.  Treadwell,  1835  ; 
Benjamin  H.  Silsbee,  1851;  George  R  Emmei'ton, 
1880.  Its  cashiers  :  John  Saunders,  1811 ;  John  W. 
Treadwell,  1S13 ;  Francis  11.  Silsbee,  1835;  Benja- 
min li.  Silsbee,  184S  ;  Nathaniel  B.  Perkins,  1851  ; 
George  R.  Jewett,  1883  ;  Henry  M.  Batcliolder,  1883. 
The  bank  became  the  I\Ierchants'  National  Bank, 
December  30,  1864. 

The  CoMMEJiriA),,  now  Imust  Natioxai.  Bank, 
was  incorporated  I'ebruar}'  12,  ISl'.i,  with  a  capital 
of  three  humlred  thousaml  d(jllars,  which  was  re- 
duced to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  1830,  and 
restored  in  1851.  This  bank  first  opened  its  doors  at 
its  present  location,  in  the  (Jeiitral  Street  Bank 
Building.  It  presidents  have  been  Willard  Peele, 
William  Sutton  and  l^bcn  Sutton.  Its  cashiers:  Na- 
thaniel L.  Rogers,  Zachariah  F.  Silsbee  and  Edward 
H.  Paysoti.  'It  was  the  first  bank  in  tlie  city  to  enter 
the  national  system,  bec(jiiiing  the  "  First  National 
Bank    in  .Tunc,  1864. 

The  ExriiAXCE  Bank  was  incorpijratcd  January 
31,  1823,  with  a  capital  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  which  was  ailca-wards  reduced  to  the  [)resent 
amount,  two  hundred  thousand  dollai-s.  It  com- 
menced business  in  a  building  on  the  site  of  William 
trray's  garden,  No.  172  Essex  Street,  the  building  ex- 
teiuling  to  the  corner  of  St.  Peter  Street.  It  was  re- 
moved to  the  First  Church  building  in  December, 
1SG4,  occupying  at  that  lime  the  rooms  on  the  corner 
of  Washington  Street,  hut  was  transferred  to  the 
southwest  eornerof  the  building  in  1875.  The  bank  is 
nownundK-red  101)  on  Washington  Street.  Its  presidents 
have  been  Gideon  Tucker,  John  Webster,  Henry  L. 
Williams,  Nathan  Nichols.  Its  cashiers:  John 
Chadwick,  Joseph  II.  Webb.  It  became  the 
National  Exchange  Bank  Febriu\ry  IS,  1865. 

Tnii;  Asiatic  Bank  was  incorporated  June  12, 
1824,  with  a  capital  of  two  bundled  thousand  dollais, 
which  was  incre;ised  to  three  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  dollars.  It  commenced  business  in  the 
Central  Street  Bank  Building;  removed  from  there 
to  the  East  India  Marine  Building,  on  Essex,  oppo- 
site St.  Peter  Street,  and  in  1855  changed  its  quarters 
to  the  Asiatic  Building,  on  ^\'ashington  Street,  where 
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it  is  still  located.  Its  presidents  have  been  Stejjheu 
^\'hite,  Nathan  W.  Xeal,  Thomas  P.  Piiigree,  Joseph 
S.  Cabot,  Leonard  B.  Harrington  ;  and  its  cashiers  : 
Henry  Pickering,  Joseph  S.  Cabot,  William  H. 
Foster  and  Charles  t^.  Pea.  jMr.  Foster,  who  re- 
tiretl  from  the  oHice  ot'  cMshier  in  1.SS4,  had  been  in 
the  service  of  the  bank  lor  sixty  years,  since  its  or- 
ganization. It  became  the  Asiatic  National  T3ank 
December  S,  1804. 

The  Mekcaxtii-e  Bank  was  incorporated  !\Iarch 
4,  lS2(j.  Its  capital  has  always  been  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  it  has  always  been  located  on 
Central  Street,  first  in  the  Central  Building,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  .street,  and  since  1827  in  its  present 
quarters  in  the  Central  Street  Bank  lUiilding,  nearly 
oj)posite.  Its  jiresidents  have  been  Nathaniel  L. 
Rogers,  David  I'utnani,  John  Dwyer,  Aaron  Perkins, 
Charles  Harrington.  Its  ea.shitrs:  John  A.  South- 
wick,  Stephen  ^\'ebb  and  Josepli  H.  Phipjjen.  The 
bank  became  the  Meri-antile  National  Bank  .lanuaiy 
10,  lSi35. 

TuE  Mecuaxics'  and  TKADEitft^'  Bank  was  ineor- 
])orated  March  10,  1S27,  with  a  capital  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  but  never  commenced 
business. 

The  Nau.mkicai;  Baxk  was  incorpoiatcd  March 
17,  1831,  with  a  capital  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  which  wa.s  subsequently  increased  to  Hve  hun- 
dred thou.sand  <lollars.  It  commenced  business  in  the 
store  of  Benjamin  Dodge,  on  ]",ssex  Street,  opposite 
the  Essex  House,  thence  was  removed  to  the  Man- 
ning Building,  now  Bowker  Place,  iVom  there  to  the 
Exst  India  3Iarine  Building,  and  in  ]872  to  its  pres- 
■ent  quarters,  on  the  second  floor  of  tlie  Asiatic 
Building,  Wxshington  Street.  Its  j>residents  have 
been  David  Pingree,  Edwanl  D.  Kimball,  (Jharles  II. 
Fabens,  William  B.  Parker,  David  Pingree,  (Jr.,)  and 
Joseph  H.  Towne.  Its  cashiers  have  been  .Josei)h  ('■. 
Spraguc,  Joseph  H.  Towne  and  Nathaniel  A.  Very. 
The  Naunikeag  became  the  Naumkeag  National 
Bank  in  December,  18(54. 

The  r>ANK  oi"  C.ENEnAi.  iNtiniKST  was  aNo  in- 
cor(>orated  March   17,  with  a  capital  of  two 

Imndred  thousand  dollars.  John  Russell  was  jiresi- 
dent  and  ^Villialn  H.  Russell  cashier.  It  ceased 
biLsiness  in  1842. 

The  North  Ameiiicax  Bank  was  incorporated 
March  -SI,  1830,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  never  went  into  opera- 
tion. 

The  Salem  Savixcj.s  Baxk  was  incori)orated  Jan- 
uary 20,  FS)8,  its  the  "  Institution  for  Savings  in  the 
town  of  Salem  and  Vicinity."  The  name  wa.s  changed 
to  the  Salem  Savings  Bank  in  184o.  It  commenced 
business  on  Central  Street,  thence  removed  to  the 
Bowker'Building,  and  in  1850  to  the  presetit  location 
in  the  Asiatic  Building,  Washington  Street. 

Its  presidents  liave  been  Dr.  Edward  A.  Holyoke, 
1818;   Joseph  Peabody,  1830;   Nathaniel  Silsbee, 
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1844;  Daniel  A.  White,  1851 ;  Zach.  F.  Silsbee,  18G1 ; 
John  Bertram,  1864 ;  Joseph  S.  Cabot,  1805  ;  ]5enja- 
min  H.  Silsbee,  1875;  Peter  Silver,  1879;  William 
Northey,  1SS3.  The  treasurers  have  been  "W^illiam  P, 
Richardson,  1818 ;  William  Cilibs,  1820;  William 
Dean,  1821;  J'eter  Lander,  Jr.,  1822;  Daniel  Bray, 
1823;  Ik'njamin  Shrove,  1837;  Henry  Rojjcs,  18;;',)  ; 
William  AVallis,  ISO!  ;  Charles  E.  Symonds,  18G5 ; 
William  II.  Simoiids,  Jr.,  ]S7!t.  In  1855  the  bank 
removed  to  the  Asiatic  Building,  "Washington  Street, 
which  it  iiiiw  owns.  Its  dejirisitors  number  between 
si.xteen  and  se\('iiteen  thousand,  and  (he  amount  on 
deposit  averages  .-flv'UO.OOO. 

The  Sai,ea[  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  was  in- 
cor]K)rated  in  1855.  It  opened  for  business  in  the 
second  story  of  the  Downing  Block,  No.  175  Essex 
Street, reiuDving  I'rom  tliere  into  its[iresent  quarters  on 
the  second  tioor  of  the  Northey  Building.  Its  presi- 
dents have  been  Edward  D.  Kimball,  1855;  Edmund 
Smith,  18i;i  ;  Henry  L.  Williams,  18()2  ;  John  Kins- 
man, 1S7'J  ;  William  H.  Jelly,  1882.  Its  treasurers: 
J.  AMncent  ]>rowne,  1855;  Charles  H.  Henderson, 
18G8.  The  numlier  f)f  depositors  is  over  eight  thou- 
sand, and  the  amount  on  depo.sit  averages  more  than 
s:i,500,000. 

The  aggregate  capital  ol'  the  national  banks  of  Sa- 
lem is  >i^2,015,0()0,  and  the  combined  surplus  iiinds  and 
undivided  profits  on  August  1,  LS87,  was  over  §900,000. 
"l"he  amount  on  deposit  on  the  same  date  was  over 
$1,7IH),0(HI. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SA  ]A-]y\.  —  <'uiitin  iH'd. 
■I'll I'l; I'.ss. 


i:y  f:i  i,i:i':K  r  i,.  s  i  riKiri'ER. 


The  histoi-y  f)f  the  press  in  any  community,  if  prop- 
erly executed,  is  a  elironiclo  of  the  times,  a  correct 
narrative  of  the  jiassing  events  of  the  period.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  joui-nalist  to  "  catch  the  manners 
living  as  they  rise,"  but  the  correctness  of  the  picture 
will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  skill  of  the  artist. 

It  is  difhcult  to  apj)reeiate  the  condition  of  our 
early  colonial  community  before  the  days  of  the  news- 
paper, which  now  seems  so  essential  to  a  proper 
knowledge  of  events.  It  is  manifest  that  the  ordinary 
gossip  of  the  community,  and  the  verbal  narration  of 
events  transpiring  elsewhere,  satisfied  every  want. 
There  were  printing  presses  in  the  colony  long  before 
suflicient  patronage  could  be  obtained  to  warrant  the 
establishment  of  a  newspaper.  There  was  a  ])rinting 
press  in  Cambridge  as  early  as  1G39,  and  as  the  infant 
university  was  located  there,  as  well  as  the  local  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony,  the  persons  concerned  in  it 
were  encouraged  by  grants  of  land  from  the  General 
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Court.  Subsequently,  in  1G74,  a  printing  press  was 
"set  up"  in  Boston,  and  tins  was  by  special  leave  of 
the  General  Court,  which  had  previously  ordered,  in 
16U4,  that  there  should  be  no  other  press  than  that  in 
Cambridge  ;  for,  besides  the  cost  of  importing  a 
printing  press  from  England,  and  the  great  cost  of 
paper  and  other  materials,  the  early  printers  had  to  en- 
counter the  objections  of  the  Puritan  authorities,  who, 
although  ready  to  patronize  the  press  to  some  extent, 
looked  upon  the  freedom  of  printing  with  a  jealous 
eye.  They  early  appointed  certain  trusted  clergymen 
to  act  as  licensers  of  the  press. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  newspaper  in  North 
America  was  made  in  IG'JO,  when  (tfej>tcmber  25th)  a 
single  number  of  a  small  sheet  wiis  jirinted  in  Boston 
by  Richard  Pierce  for  Benjannn  Harris.  It  was  con- 
demned at  once  by  the  public  authorities,  and  it  is 
believed  that  a  second  number  was  never  issued.  It 
was  fourteen  years  after  this  before  another  party  ven- 
tured to  try  the  experiment,  and  this  person  was  John 
Campbell,  the  postmaster  of  Boston,  wlio  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  Boston  Xcws  Letter. 

While,  therefore,  Salem  was  the  third  town  ni  the 
colony,  in  the  order  of  time,  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a  jjublic  printing  press,  it  was  nearly  a  century  later 
than  Boston  in  getting  one.  The  arrival  of  this  press 
in  Salem,  in  170S,  was  a  great  event.  Although  the 
town  contained  many  literary  persons  of  distinction, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  generally  well  educated,  the 
literary  resources  of  the  town  which  were  available 
by  the  public  were  quite  limited.  There  were  i'cw 
books,  for  they  were  very  costly,  and  these  were  in 
po.sses.'sion  of  tlie  wealthy  families.  Must  families 
were  esteemed  fortunate  if  they  possessed  the  Bible, 
the  almanac  and  a  few  api)roved  sermons.  The  first 
attempt  to  collect  a  library  in  Salem  was  when  ihe 
Social  Library  was  formed,  and  this  was  after  the 
printing  press  was  established. 

But  the  decade  preceding  the  Revolution  was  one 
of  great  intellectual  activity.  The  press  in  the  colony 
had  been  relieved  from  the  sujjervision  and  control  of 
the  clergy,  and  its  absolute  independence  was  nearly 
sccureil.  Several  newspapcr.s  liad  been  ciinnuenccd 
in  Buaton,  and  there  was  a  general  disjiositiun  to  en- 
courage and  sustain  such  i)ublications. 

The  person  who  undertook  to  establish  the  printing 
business  in  Salem  wa.s  Samuel  Hall,  a  young  man,  a 
native  of  ^ledlbrd,  and  one  who,  fnnn  his  qualities  of 
mind  and  energy  of  character,  was  well  suited  to  per- 
form the  ta.sk  of  a  pioneer  in  this  matter.  He  was  a 
practical  printer,  and  had  learned  his  trade  of  his 
uncle,  Daniel  Fowle,  wlio  was  the  first  printer  in 
New  Hampshire.  Before  coming  to  Salem  ke  had 
been  concerned  with  Mrs.  Anne  I'Vanklin,  sister-in-law 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  the  publication  of  the  New- 
port (R.  I.)  Mercury,  a  newspaper  originally  estab- 
lished by  Jamefe  Franklin,  and  which  has  been  con- 
tinued until  this  time. 

Mr,  Hall  wa.s  in  .sympathy  with  the  rising  party  of 


young  men  who  were  becoming  restive  under  the 
yoke  of  the  mother-country,  and  ho  was  afterwards 
active  in  the  llevulution  ;  and  it  is  quite  jjrobable 
that  he  was  assisted  in  his  enterprise  by  leading  per- 
sons of  the  patriotic  party. 

Mr.  Hall  opened  his  ollice  in  Salem  in  April,  1708. 
It  was  located  on  ^lain  Street,  a  few  doors  above  the 
Town-House — about  where  the  Creamer  block  is  sit- 
uated. This  locality  \va-<  then,  as  now,  near  the 
centre  of  business.  The  Town-House  was  a  wooden 
building  of  two  stories,  next  above  the  First  Church, 
on  the  spot  belweeu  the  present  church  and  the  para- 
pet of  the  railroad  tuiiiiel.  It  was  where  the  town- 
meetings  were  usually  held  (in  the  lower  st<;ry),  and 
was  also  occu])ied,  in  tiie  second  story,  as  a  court- 
house. It  was  afterwards  called  the  State- House,  as 
the  Provincial  Assembly  of  jMassachusctts  convened 
therein  in  1774,  with  John  Hancock  as  president. 
Jt  was  a  buililiiig  of  hunilde  ].iretensioiis,  its  chief 
claim  to  iKjtirc  arising  iVoin  the  cii'cunistance  that  it 
was  a  painted  building,  which  was  an  uncointuon 
distinction  in  those  days.  In  Iron t  of  the  buihling, 
extending  on  eilher  side  of  the  door,  was  a  wooden 
bench,  where  the  elderly  men  of  the  town  wci'c  ac- 
customed to  assemble  to  gossiji  and  converse  on  pub- 
lic and  private  matters. 

1.  Thk  Esriisx  Gazktte, — Mr.  Hall  soon  resolved 
to  commence  a  ncwsj)aper  here.  Salem  was  the 
principal  place  in  the  colony  outside  of  Boston.  It 
was  a  town  of  about  live  thousand  inhabitants,  largely 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  in  the  coastwise  and 
West  I)idia  trade,  and  was  generally  j>i-osj)eriuis. 
There  were  many  wealiliy  and  eminent  people  here, 
some  occupying  imjjortant  positions  in  the  colonial 
or  in  the  royal  service.  The  town  was  also  noted  I'or 
its  intellectual  culture  and  the  elegance  of  its  society. 

Proposals  were  issued  by  j\Ir.  Hall  in  July,  17<).s, 
for  ijublishing  a  pai)cr  to  be  entitled  77ie  Kase.c 
Gazette,  to  be  issued  weekly,  on  Tuesilay,  at  (j,s.  M.  per 
annum.  The  prospectus  was  lull  and  explicit  in  i-e- 
gard  to  the  character  of  the  [u-oposed  paper ;  ami,  as 
indicating  tin;  sjiirit  in  wliich  the  en^erllri^c  was 
started,  wc  i]note  llie  I'ollowing  passage: 

j  "  Isliall  uXL'i  t  ijij'Bulf  to  iiljtiuii  :i.f  yuiicriil  niiil  fri'sli  u  Oolloction  of  Nows 
an  will  lay  in  my  I'ower,  botli  J^Vrcigii  uiifl  Oorucstii;,  ami  iiiHurt  it  with 
accuracy  and  in  diiu  onJur  ;  anil  I  sliull  at  all  times  arisi'luously  ciiili'avor 
to  j)i-ocnrc  ami  carc*rully  imldisli,  as  I  may  liuvo  rouiri,  any  CompositioiiR 
tliat  may  liavu  a  tendency  tu  jiromote  lieligion,  Virtne,  luilualiy,  goml 
Order,  a  due  sense  of  tlie  Kiglits  and  Tjiberties  of  our  C'unnlry,  with  tlie 
Imiiortanco  of  true  and  genuine  iiriniiples  of  iialriotisin,  anil  wluitevor 
may  servo  to  enliven  and  animate  us  in  our  Known  Loyalty  ami  Aflec- 
tion  to  our  gracious  .'iovoreign.  In  short,  any  Tieres  lljal  may  he  ]iio- 
ductivo  of  I'ublic  Good,  or  contriljutu  tu  the  innocent  Amusement  and 
Kntortuiiunent  of  iny  lieadors,  will  he  inserted  with  I'leastire  ;  ami  any 
writings  of  a  Contrary  Nature  will,  if  offered  for  Insertion,  he  inslaully 
rejected." 

These  comprehensive,  jiatriotic  and  emphatic  state- 
ments of  his  intentions,  with  more  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, constituted  Mr.  Hall's  introduction  to  his 
readers.  And  all  that  he  here  promised  he  thoroughly 
performed,  for  he  was  prompt  and  faithful  in  the 


execution  of  all  his  contracts,  devoting  himself  with 
cjc&t  energy  and  spirit  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duticf. 

The  first  number  of  the  paper  appeared  August  2, 
17G8,  and  was  a  very  creditable  publication  in  its 
typographical  execution  and  the  general  character 
of  its  contents.  It  was  printed  upon  a  crown  sheet, 
folio,  ten  by  sixteen  inches,  tlirce  columns  to  the 
page.  This  diminutive  sheet,  less  than  one-third  the 
size  of  the  Gazette  of  to-day,  was  s]ioken  of  in  the 
pr')<pectu3  as  "four  large  pages,  printed  in  Iblio." 
It  was  doubtless  considered  as  large  at  that  time. 
The  head  was  adorned  by  a  rude  wood  cut,  compris- 
ing the  figures  of  two  Indians,  with  a  codfish  over- 
head, and  a  dove  with  a  sprig  in  its  bill  in  the  centre. 
This  device  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Essex 
County  seal,  and  was  probably  intended  to  be  em- 
blematical of  peace,  the  fisheries  and  successful  emi- 
gration. A  portion  of  this  device  is  contained  in  the 
seal  of  the  city  of  Salem.  The  head-line  assured  the 
reader,  in  the  common  jjhraseology  of  that  day,  that 
the  sheet  contained  "  the  freshest  advices*  both  for- 
eign and  domestic."  It  bore  as  a  motto  a  quotation  j 
from  Horace,  "Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile 
dulci." 

The  contents  of  the  paper  were  such  as  were  looked 
for  in  public  prints  at  that  time,  chieily  itenjs  of  polit- 
ical news  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  very  con- 
cisely stated,  and  selected  with  care  ami  good  judg- 
ment. Foreign  news  occupied  a  large  share  of  the 
columns.  Domestic  news  was  given  simply,  under  the 
names  of  the  several  towns  in  the  colonics,  whence  it 
w;ls  received.  A  few  advertisements  filled  out  the 
sheet.  The  contents  were  mostly  selected,  but  few 
original  pieces,  either  editorial  or  contributed,  ap- 
pearing in  the  columns  in  those  days.  The  public 
did  not  estimate  so  highly  at  that  time  as  they  seem 
to  now,  the  off-hand  remarks,  speculations  and  effu- 
sions generally,  of  editors  and  their  correspondents. 
Among  the  contributors  to  Mr.  Hall's  paper  was  Cu\. 
Timothy  Pickering,  then  a  rising  young  man,  and 
allerwards  an  oHicor  in  the  Kevolutionary  army  and 
^^ecretary  of  .State  of  the  United  States.  He  pub- 
lished a  series  of  able  and  elaborate  articles  upon  the 
importance  of  a  reorganization  of  the  militia,  which 
had  great  influence  in  arousing  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  which  suggested  complete  plans  for  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  that  branch  of  the  jniblic  service. 
His  father,  Deacon  Timothy  Pickering,  also  fre- 
quently communicated  with  Mr.  Hall's  readers, 
asually  to  rebuke  some  growing  evil  in  the  commu- 
nity or  to  encourage  some  good  work. 

Mr.  Hall  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  task  he  | 
hiid  undertaken.  Hejiossessed  ljusiness  talents,  enter- 
prise, ability,  editorial  tact  and  judgment,  and  withal 
sympathized  entirely  with  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  at  that  time  with  respect  to  the  mother-coun- 
try. He  had  commenced  his  paper  at  an  important 
season.     The  causes  were  then   actively  at  work 
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which  soon  eventuated  in  the  Revolution.  A  spirit 
of  independence  was  growing  up  in  the  breasts  of 
the  people,  and  the  ])riuciiilcs  of  civil  and  political 
liberty  were  undergoing  a  thorough  discussion.  With 
this  condition  of  popular  feeling  Jlr.  Hall  symjia- 
thized  war]nly  and  earnestly. 

Subscribers  to  his  Gdzeftc  wore  obtained,  not  only 
in  this  town,  but  also  doubtle.-s  in  most  of  the  princi- 
pal ]>laccs  in  the  colony;  for  a  newspaper  at  that 
period  was  a  nuich  ni(u-e  importnnt  thing  than  at  the 
present  day,  when  such  jjublications  abound  in  all 
directions.  There  were  then  but  five  papers  in  the 
state,  all  of  which  were  in  Boston,  namely,  the  News 
Letter,  Evoiing  Post,  Gazette,  Chronicle  and  Advertiser. 
There  was  none  at  the  eastward  except  in  Ports- 
mouth. No  regular  stages  or  other  means  of  trans- 
jjortation  having  been  established,  excepting  a  single 
stage  to  Boston,  ]\Ir.  Hall's  eastern  subscribers  were 
supplied  by  a  post-rider,  who  left  the  office  on  publica- 
tion mornings  for  the  towns  between  here  and  New- 
buryport,  depositing  the  papers  on  the  way.  To  ob- 
tain the  most  recent  news  from  Boston,  he  incurred 
the  expense  of  a  sj)ecial  messenger  from  that  town, 
on  the  previous  day,  who  brought  the  latest  papers. 
The  news  from  New  York  was  a  week  old,  from  Phila- 
delphia a  fortnight,  and  from  London  two  months. 

In  1772  ]\Ir.  Hall  admitted  his  younger  brother, 
Ebenezer,  into  partnership  with  him.  Their  business 
connection  continued  until  the  death  of  Ebenezer,  in 
Cambridge,  h^ebruary,  1770,  aged  twenty-seven. 

The  Efse.v  Gazette  was  jiublished  here  nearly  seven 
years,  a  perio<l  which  embraced  the  most  imp' riant 
events  that  immediately  preceded  the  Revolution. 
All  the  great  questions  which  agitated  liie  colonies 
during  that  time  were  discussed  in  its  columns.  The 
odious  taxes  imposed  by  the  King,  the  non-importation 
agreements,  the  Boston  I\Iassacre,  the  Boston  Port 
Bill,  the  Tea  troubles,  the  doings  of  the  people  in 
their  town-meetings  and  other  primary  assemblies,  the 
popular  hatred  of  the  officers  of  the  crown,  and  other 
sinular  loidcs  were  laid  before  Mr.  Hall's  readers  in 
the  succession  ot' their  occurrence. 

In  October,  1770,  an  attempt  was  made  to  injure 
the  subscription  of  the  paper  on  account  of  an  al- 
leged partiality  in  its  columns  towards  the  non-impor- 
tation agreements.  But  the  effort  was  unsuccessful, 
and  seems  to  have  resulted  in  the  increase  rather  than 
diminution  of  the  list.  The  number  of  subscribers  at 
this  time  was  about  seven  hundred. 

As  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  the  i)ai)er,  we  may 
(piote  an  article  which  appeared  March  1771.  This 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  massacre  in  State  Street, 
Boston.  The  columns  on  this  occasion  were  draped 
in  black.  On  the  first  page  was  a  mourning  tablet, 
surrounded  by  lieav}'  black  lines,  upon  which  was  in- 
scribed the  following  animated  declaration: 

"As  A  Solemn  and  Pf.ki'F.tual  MKMORI.\Ii: 
"Of  till!  Tyriinny  of  tlie  liritish  Admiiiifitration  of  Goveriimerit  In  tli« 
years  1708,  170'J,  unci  1770 : 
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"Of  the  fatal  and  destraotive  Cousequelices  of  iinarteriug  Armies,  iu 

Timt?  of  Peace,  iu  populous  cities  : 
"Of  the   riiluculous  Policy,  ami  iufamons  Absunlity,  of  supporting 

Cicil  GocemmfHt  by  a  ^[il'tunj  J-'orce. 
"Of  the  grciit  Duty  auU  Necessity  of  firmly  opiiosiiig  Despotism  at  its 

first  Approaches: 

"Of  the  detestable  Principles  nuii  arbitrary  Conduct  of  those  JUinisters 
in  Britain  who  advised,  aud  of  their  Toois  iu  America  who  desired, 
the  latroductiou  of  a  standing  Arniyiii  this  Province  iu  the  Year 
17GS: 

"Of  the  irrefrasible  Proof  which  those  ^Unistei-s  themselves  thereby 
produced,  that  the  Civil  Government,  i»a  by  tbeiu  administered,  was 
weak,  wicKed  and  tyranical: 

"  Of  the  vile  Ingratitude  aud  abominable  Wickedness  of  every  Aiiifru-i-tit, 
who  abetted  and  encouraged,  either  in  Thonglit,  Word,  ttr  Deed,  the 
e:>tablish]U0Dt  of  a  Standing  Army  among  his  t'ouutrymen  : 

"  Of  the  unaccountable  Conduct  of  those  CiViI  Gotieniors,  the  immediate 
Kepresentativeji  of  his  Majesty,  who,  while  the  ]\Iilttayii  were  tri 
uniphantly  insulting  the  whcde  LKciisLATivK  Avthoisitv  ok  tiiic 
State,  and  while  the  blood  of  the  nuissjicred  Inhabitautd  was  llowing 
in  the  Streets,  persisted  iu  repeatedly  disclaiming  all  Authority  of  re- 
lievinj  the  People,  bj  any  the  least  Removal  uf  the  Trooiis  : 

"  And  of  the  savage  Cruelty  of  the  IMMEDIATE  PEUl'ETKATOKS, 
"  lie  it  fortcer  Ittintiiihered, 
That  this  Bay,  THE  FIFTH  01'  MAKCIl,  is  the  Annivei^ity  of 

PRESTOS  S  MASSACRE— IN'  KIXU  STKKET-BoSTdX— NICW  ENG- 
LAND—1770. 

In  which  Five  of  his  Majesty's  Subjects  were  slain  and  six  wounded. 
By  the  Discharge  of  a  Number  of  .Muskets  from  a  Party  oS  Soldiers 
under  the  Cuinuiand  of  Capt.  Thomas  J'liEsrON. 
GOD  Save  the  People  '. 
"Salem,  March  5,  1771." 

In  May,  1775,  soon  after  the  Concord  tiglit  -  ii  lull 
account  of  which,  as  well  as  of  Leslie's  invasion,  etc., 
haJ  appeared  in  the  Gazette — ilr.  Hall  transferred 
tlie  publication  of  his  pajjer  from  Salem  to  Cambridge, 
for  political  purposes.  Tlie  Itist  number  issued  here 
was  dated  May  2d,  :ind  the  next  number  in  Cam- 
bridge May  12th.  The  otiice  was  in  a  building  of 
the  col]ct(e,  Stoughton  Hall.  Tlie  title  was  then  en- 
larged to  the  2tew  Emjland  Clironirle  or  JCxiicx  Ga- 
zette. Tliis  movement  was  made  "at  tlie  desire  of 
many  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  ]ronoral)le  I'ro- 
vincial  Congress,"  with  whom  ^Ir.  Hull  was  in  high 
favor.  The  paper  was  continued  in  Cambridge 
until  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British,  when 
it  was  removed  thither,  and  at  the  same  time  tlie 
title  of  Eisex  Gazette  wa.s  dropped. 

Before  Messrs.  Hall  left  Salem,  their  ])rinting- 
olHco  wa:<  burnt  out  liy  the  groat  lire  t)t' Oololu  r,  1771, 
whicli  destroyed  a  meeting-house,  custom-house, 
eight  dwellings,  fourteen  stores  and  several  barns  and 
out-buildings.  The  meeting-house  destroyed  was  the 
liev.  Dr.  Whitaker's,  which  was  succeeded  by  the 
Tabernacle,  and  stood  on  King  Street  just  above 
School  Street,  about  where  the  Endicott  building 
now  is.  Tlie  custom-house  was  just  above. 
The  iirinting-ollice  was  subseijuently  located 
in  a  brick  building  on  School  Street,  which  was 
afterward  incorjjorated  in  the  brick  block  near  the 
comer  ofNornian  Street. 

2.  TiiK  Salem  Gazkttk  and  Newijuky  and 
Newijckypoet  Advertiser. — liefore  Mr.  Hall  left 
town  another  newspaper  was  commenced,  July  1, 
1774,  with  the  foregoing  elaborate  title.  It  was  pub- 
lishcl  by  Ezekiel  Ku.ssell,  from  Boston,  an  unsuccess- 


ful printer,  who  had  been  an  unsuccessful  auctioneer 
also.  His  antecedents  were  those  ol' ;i  Tory.  In  1771 
he  had  published  in  Boston  a  small  paper  c;illcd  the 
Censor,  which  was  in  the  interest  of  the  loyal  ptirly, 
and  soon  expired.  He  luid  also  been  known,  in  1773, 
as  the  printer  of  a  hand-bill  eniitlcd  ''  The  Trades- 
men's Protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Mer- 
chants relative  to  the  new  Ini])ortation  of  Tea."  This 
handbill  excited  so  much  feeling  tunong  the  ptitriotic 
merchants  and  tradesmen  that,  at  ;i  large  town-meet- 
ing in  Faneuil  H;dl,  the  jirinter  and  the  authors  of  it 
were  pronounced  as  '"detestable,"  and  the  protest  it- 
self as  "false,  scandalous  and  base."  Mr.  Russell's 
office  in  Salem  was  "in  Iluck  Street,  netir  the  State 
House,"  somewhere  on  ^Vashington  Street,  near  the 
depot,  we  jiresume.  The  head  of  the  jiaper  an- 
nounced that  it  was  "  A  ^\''eekly,  Political,  Commer- 
cial and  Entertaining  Paper — Inlluenced  neither  by 
Court  or  Country."  But  the  Country  decided  that  it 
was  influenced  by  the  Court.  The  editor  was  sus- 
pected of  ;i  bias  in  favor  of  the  British,  jn'obably  on 
account  of  his  previous  course  in  Boston,  :in<l  the 
papei'  accordingly  tei'ininatcd  in  a  few  months  an  un- 
popular career. 

3.  TiiK  American  Gazette,  or  the  Constitu- 
tional Journal. — This  was  the  title  of  another 
paper  by  Mr.  Russell,  the  author  of  the  j)revious  one ; 
and  like  that,  it  failed  to  command  public  confidence 
and  su[)]3ort.  It  w:ts  ]inl)lished  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, commencing  June  I'.t,  ]77(),  and  closing  in  a  few 
weeks.  It  was  nominally  piil)lislied  by  John  Rogers, 
at  Mr.  Russell's  olKce  ;  but  as  Rogers  was  merely 
Russell's  journey  man,  and  ownetl  neither  press  nor 
types,  the  latter  was  doubtless  the  true  ])roprietor. 
The  ])rinting-ofliee  at  this  time  was  near  the  upper 
end  of  Main  Street.  The  ])a])(,'r  was  piililishcd  weekly, 
on  Tuesday,  at  eight  shillings  a  year.  The  device  at 
the  head  of  the  paper,  coarsely  cut  in  wood,  was  that 
of  an  0])en  journal,  supported  by  two  figures — one  that 
of  fame  with  her  trumpet,  :ind  the  other  an  Indian  with 
his  bows  and  arrows.  Beneath  the  volume  was  a  ship 
under  sail. 

Some  time  after  the  suspension  of  this  paper  ,Mr. 
Russell  removed  to  Hanvers,  and  jirinted  for  a  lew 
years  near  the  Bell  Tavern,  and  then  returned  to 
Boston.  There  he  continued  the  lu'inling  business, 
in  a  small  way,  until  his  ileaili,  in  J7'.li;,  at  the  ;ig<-  of 
fifty-two. 

Mr.  Russell  seems  to  have  experienced  through  life 
a  constant  succession  of  the  reverses  of  fortune.  Be- 
sides the  fruitless  efforts  we  have  mentioned,  he  bad 
been  a  imblisher  of  the  y'o/Vi7/(o/////  J/ivo/ry,  in  com- 
pany with  Tliomas  Fnrber,  ;ind  that  paper  continued 
j  but  three  years.    It  is  said  that  Mr.  Russell's  wife 
j  was  the  "better  half"  of  his  I'amily,  assisting  as  a 
j  jiraetical  printer  in  his  ollice,  composing  pojmlar  bal- 
lads for  publication,  and  assuming  the  business  upon 
his  death. 

4.  The  Salem  (Ja/.eti'e  and  <!exki!AI>  Adver- 
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TisEK. — For  nearly  live  ycare  during  the  Kevolution 
there  was  no  j)aper  in  iSalem.  But  in  1780  Mrs. 
Slary  Crouch,  widow  of  a  ]irinter  in  Cliarleston,  S.  C, 
removed  hither  with  her  pre--s  and  types,  and  De- 
cember G,  17S0,  issued  a  ))rospeetus,  in  the  name  of 
Mary  Crouch  &  Co.,  for  the  publication  of  the  Solon 
Gasette  and  General  Advciiistr.  For  this  purpose 
they  announced  " an  elegant  assortment  of  type  and  j 
])rinting  materials,"  and  stated  their  purpose  to  re- 
late such  matters  as  should  refer  "  to  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  to  the  liberties  and  in- 
dependence of  which  the  Salem,  (iozette  will  be  ever 
sacredly  devoted."  The  first  number  of  the  paper 
was  dated  January  2,  17S1.  It  was  of  the  crown  size, 
i.-wued  weekly  at  fifty  cents  a  quarter.  The  paper  was 
more  miscellaneous  than  its  ])redecessors  had  been. 
It  commenced  the  jiublication  of  stories,  tales  and 
other  entertaining  articles. 

Mrs.  Crouch  exhibited  spirit  ;ind  enterprise,  but 
was  unable  to  succeed  with  the  paper,  which  lasted 
only  nine  months,  closing  October  llih  of  the  same 
year.  She  assigned  as  reasons  for  the  stojipage,  "  the 
want  of  sufficient  assistance,  and  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  house-room  for  herself  and  family  to  reside 
near  her  business.''  ller  printing-oflice  was  at  the 
corner  of  Derby  and  Hardy  Streets.  Mrs.  Crouch 
afterwards  removed  to  I'rovidence,  her  native  ph\cc. 

5.  The  Salem  Gazette. — In  just  a  week  alter  the 
close  of  Mrs.  Crouch's  paper  Samuel  Hall  again  en- 
tered upon  a  career  as  ])ublisher  in  Salem.  He  had 
returned  from  Boston,  and  probably  bought  Mrs. 
Crouch's  materials.  He  commenced  a  new  paper  en- 
titled The  Salem  Gazette,  the  first  number  of  which 
wiis  dated  October  IS,  1781.  It  was  of  the  size  and 
general  character  of  his  previous  paper.  He  contin- 
ued the  publication  of  this  series  of  Gazettes  for  a 
little  more  than  four  years,  enlarging  the  sheet  in  the 
third  volume,  and  bringing  it  to  a  close  in  this  town 
November  22,  1785.  At  that  time  he  removed  the 
paper  to  Boston. 

In  finally  terminating  his  connection  with  Salem, 
Mr.  Hall  stated  that  he  did  so  only  uiulcr  the  pres- 
sure of  stem  necessity.  His  bnsiniss  had  been  ma- 
t<"rially  injured  by  a  tax  upon  advertisements,  which 
had  been  imp>o.sed  by  the  Legislature  the  [jrevious 
summer.  This  tax,  in  conjunction  with  the  decline 
of  trade,  liad  oj)cratcd  so  disastrously  as  to  deprive 
him  of  nearly  tliree-<juartei-s  of  the  income  of  his 
paper  from  that  source,  and  on  tliis  account  he  ac- 
cepted the  advice  of  friends,  who  recommended  his  [ 
removal  to  Boston.  Tlie  contracted  circulation  of 
the  paper,  and  the  great  expense  attending  its  jiubli- 
cation  in  Salem,  he  said,  rendered  a  burdensome  tax 
upon  his  advertising  columns  insupportable.  Tlie 
expense  of  procuriug  intelligence  from  Boston  alone, 
by  specfal  messenger,  was  so  great  that  to  defray  it 
he  would  gladly  have  given  more  than  half  the  profits 
of  all  the  newspapers  circuhited  in  this  town: 

The  tux  on  advertisemenis,  of  which  Mr.  Hall 


complained  so  bitterly,  was  voted  by  the  Legislature 
July  2,  1785,  and  had  elicited  a,n  outcry  of  indigna- 
tion from  nearly  all  tlie  papers  in  the  State.  It  was 
imposed  to  aid  in  liipiidating  the  war  debt  incurred 
during  the  llevolution.  It  i'ei|iiiix'd  tlie  [)ayment  of 
six  pence  on  each  advertisement  of  twelve  lines  or 
less,  and  one  shilii/Kj  on  those  ol'  twenty  or  less,  and 
I  so  on  in  proportion.  This  act  was  denounced  in 
severe  terms  as  an  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  as  the  "  Bostonian  Stamj)  Act,"  eti'.  When 
the  law  went  into  operation,  Mr.  lliill  sjiokc  of  it  in, 
the  Gazette  t\t^  follows:  . 

"  J^o  i)rijitor  can  now  iuivertidc,  even  in  liis  own  iiapei",  any  buoltG  oi- 
pi(*cos  of  jjieti/  or  ihvotioji,  not  excepting  the  llui.v  niiii.K,  without  pay- 
ing a  heavy  t:ix  fur  it.  How  this  accorils  witli  Jlis  Excellency's  lain 
'  I'ruclaniation  for  the  encouragement  of  VirtttCj  Kdiicotioii  ami 

]\[iiiiiiirs,'  let  the  trainers  of  tlin  act  determine.  Were  it  not  for  the  tiix 
upon  advertising  f7oo(i  hool:.t^  the  Printer  hereof  \vonld  iriforni  tlie  I*ith- 
lic  titat  lie  has  jiiwt  imblithed  *  Iv\tractH  from  Dr.  l*rie.stly'H  Catechism,* 
\\'hi<tli  he  sells  at  ti\e  cojipeiH  wiiigle,  and  two  fsliillingei  the  dozen." 

In  leaving,  ]\Ir.  Hall  said  he  should  always  retain 
the  most  grateful  recollection  of  favors  received  in 
this  [)lace,  and  should  "  always  endeavor  to  promote 
tlie  interests  and  rejiutation  of  the  town  of  Salem." 

The  removal  to  Boston  was  execute<l  with  chtirac- 
teristic  promptness,  so  that  not  a  single  issue  of  the 
jjiijier  was  omitted,  the  next  luiiiiber,  under  the  new 
name  of  The  Massachusetts  Gazette,  apjiearing  as  a 
eontiiUKition  on  the  regular  day,  November  28th. 
Mr.  JIali  made  ai'rungeincnts  to  .sii[jply  his  Salem 
subscribers  as  usual,  by  a  carrier.  He  subsequently 
sold  the  (I'azette  to  other  parlies.  He  afterwards 
printed  a  paper  for  a  short  time  in  the  I'Vencli  lan- 
guiige,  entitled  CuniiiT  <lc  Hnstmi, — (he  first  pajjcr  in 
that  language  in  New  iMigland.  In  1789  he  ojiened 
a  book-store  in  Cornhill,  which  he  sold  in  1805  to 
Liiieidii  i'k  i^diiiiiiids,  III'  whieli  firm  'ioiild  A  Lincoln 
were  the  modern  snecessors. 

Mr.  Hall,  as  we  have  stated  was  hori)  in  Medl'ord 
November  2,  1740,  of  Jonathan  Hall  and  Aniiii 
Fowle.  He  die<l  (Jctobcr  30,  1807,  tiged  sixty-seven 
years.  He  was  an  indiistriotis,  accurate  and  enter- 
prising pi-inler,  a  jiulieimis  editor  and  excellent  man. 
His  life  was  one  of  aelive  usernliiess  and  of  remark- 
able success.  Besides  his  newpii])er  jniblieations,  he 
was  the  jndnter  and  jiublisher  of  many  works  of  var- 
ious degrees  of"  im[)ortance,  some  of  them  ol'  consid- 
erable value.  The  list  of  his  publications  during  his 
residence  in  Sab'in,  and  subsequently  in  Boston, 
would  reileet  great  credit  on  him  as  a  man  of  business 
[  enterprise.  In  his  papers  he  advocatetl  liberal  opin- 
ions with  firmness  and  discretion,  and  always  com- 
manded the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  best  men 
in  the  community.  "The  country,''  says  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, "had  no  liriner  friend,  in  the  gloomiest  per- 
iod of  its  history,  as  well  as  in  the  dtiys  of  its  young 
and  increasing  prosperity,  thtin  Samuel  Hall." 

0.  The  Saeem  CiiitONrcEE  and  Essex  Ai>vi:j:- 
TisEi! — The  short  interim  succeeding  Mr.  ILiH's  sec- 
ond series    was  followed,  March  30,  178(1,  by  the 
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commencement  of  a  weekly  paper  with  the  foregoing 
title,  by  George  Eoulstone.  .It  continued  less  than  a 
year,  and  jjossessed  no  S]>ec;ial  interest.  Tt  was 
printed  on  Paved  Street,  on  a  erown  sheet,  at  nine 
shillings. 

7.  The  S.vlem  Gazettk. — Tlie  present  Salem  Ga- 
zeffe  was  commenced  October  14,  178G,  when  .lolm 
Dabney  and  Thomas  C.  Gushing  issueil  the  lirst  num- 
ber of  2'he  Sa/em  Mcrcuri/,  which  in  IT'JO  (January 
5th)  a.-^sumed  the  name  of  77ie  Sa/em  Gazette,  and  has 
so  continued  ever  since.  Mr.  Gushing  was  a  native 
of  Hiugham.  He  had  served  his  apprenticeshij)  with 
!Mr.  Hall,  and  had  afterwards,  in  1785,  been  con- 
nected with  John  W.  Allen  in  tlie  publication  of  tlie 
American  Becorder  and  Charlestown  Advertiser,  in 
Charlestown.  He  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  when 
lie  came  to  Salem,  and,  from  his  intercourse  with  so 
excellent  a  master  a^  Mr.  Hall,  had  doubtless  been 
strengthened  in  the  liberal  princijjles  and  correct 
habits  which  he  brought  to  his  new  undertaking. 

The  Mercury  was  printed  weekly,  on  Tuesday,  on  a 
demy  cheet,  four  columns  to  a  jiage,  and  chiefly  in 
long  primer  type.  The  price  was  nine  sliillings  a 
year.  The  contents  of  the  paper  gave  evidence  of 
care  in  the  selection,  and  the  original  communica- 
tions were  from  competent  writers.  Party  lines  had 
not  been  drawn  at  that  eaily  period,  and  the  political 
character  of  the  paper  was  simply  that  of  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  new  Federal  Gonstitution,  the  adop- 
tion of  which,  in  our  own  State,  and  in  other  States 
successively,  was  recorded  in  terms  of  exultation. 
-  Mr.  Dabney  withdrew  I'rom  the  paper  at  the  close 
of  the  third  volume,  October  G,  1789,  and  opened  a 
book-store,  leaving  Mr.  Gushing  sole  proprietor  of 
the  business.  He  continued  thus  until  October  14, 
1794,  a  period  of  five  years,  and  then  transferred  the 
publication  to  William  Garlton,  his  partner  in  the 
IJible  and  Heart  Book-store.  This  book-store  was  a 
noted  place  of  resort  for  the  leading  gentlemen  of 
the  town,  such  as  Dr.  Bowditch,  Dr.  Jlolyoke  and 
Dr.  Prince,  for  many  years.  The  store  was  subse- 
([Ucntly  carried  on  successfully  by  John  Ives, 
John  P.  Jewel'  and  D.  15.  P)ri>oks,  and  it  is  now  ^\r. 
Young's  music-store.  There  were  lormerly  wooden 
ligures  of  a  Bible  and  a  heart  suspended  over  the 
door,  which,  during  the  War  of  1812,  in  a  time  of 
great  political  excitement,  were  torn  down  in  the 
night  by  some  mischievous  persons,  and  thrown  into 
the  harbor.  It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  a  list  of 
privateers  in  our  harbor  being  published  in  the  Ga- 
zelle by  the  foreman  of  the  ofiice. 

The  excited  and  virulent  iiolilical  feeling  atvarions 
times  between  1802  and  ]81o,  embracing  the  ev'ents 
connected  with  the  last  war  with  (Jreat  Britain,  was 
fully  exhibited  in  the  columns  of  tlie  Gazette.  Al- 
though Mr.  Gushing  was  himself  of  a  mild  and 
peaceable  disposition,  he  allowed  a  pretty  free  use  of 
his  columns  by  writers  who  did  not  emulate  his  own 
virtueij.    The  Republican  party  was  assailed  in  vio- 


lent and  olten  extremely  personal  language.  vSar- 
casm,  ridicule  and  severe  denunciation  were  freely 
employed.  Nor  was  the  Hcghlt-r  at  all  l>aekward  in 
returning  the  assault  in  a  similar  tone  and  spirit. 
This  mode  of  warfare  led,  on  several  occasions,  to 
serious  personal  dillieulties. 

In  the  I'all  of  ]S('2  a  violent  contest  arose  between 
the  Federal  and  Uepuhlieau  parties.  c(Hicerning  the 
election  of  a  member  <il'  Congress  I'rom  this  district. 
The  result  was  iavorable  to  the  Republicans.  When 
it  was  over,  in  Novoniber,  the  editors  ol'  the  J'eijinfer 
and  Gazette  were  calleil  ujion  to  answer  for  the  tone 
of  their  j)ii])ers,  the  former  by  a  libel  suit  and  the 
latter  by  threats  of  personal  violence.  Mr.  Gushing 
was  visited  at  bis  house  by  Captains  Richard  and 
Benjamin  Crowninshield  and  Mr.  Joseph  Story,  and 
taken  into  a  jirivate  room,  where  he  was  charged 
with  malicious  publications,  of  a  purely  personal  and 
offensive  character,  against  the  coni])lainants  and 
their  friends,  designe<l  to  injui'e  them  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  community.  After  detailing  their  griev- 
ances at  some  length,  Caj)tain  Benjamin  Crownin- 
shield threatened  to  shoot  Mr.  Gushing  if  he  contin- 
ued to  j.iuhlish  such  things  as  they  had  complained 
of.  ]Mr.  Gushing  rej)lied  that  it  had  been  his  en- 
deavor to  k'cep  his  pajier  free  i'rum  undue  jjersonali- 
ties,  though  he  coiisidereil  public  characters  and 
public  conduct  as  proper  sulijects  of  animadversion; 
and  as  for  the  future  he  should  give  no  pledges,  but 
should  be  governed  by  his  regiird  for  decency,  and 
endeavor  to  give  no  just  cituse  of  oflense.  The  con- 
versation became  so  loud  and  boisterous  that  it 
alarmed  the  females  of  Mr.  Cushing's  lamily,  who 
called  a  number  of  persons  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, as  listeners ;  and  thus  the  whole  affair  became 
a  matter  of  ]niblic  mjtoriety.  The  excitement  which 
ensued  was  so  great  that  Mr.  dishing  was  obliged  to 
jjublish  a  full  account  of  the  interview. 

I'arty  politics  continued  to  rage  for  several  years 
afterwards  with  a  degree  of  violence  which  lias  not 
been  exhibited  since. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  circumstances  connected 
with  this  period  w:is  that  ol'  the  l'ict(jrial  Gerry- 
mander. The  Democratic  IvCgislature  of  1811-12 
had  carved  and  cut  up  the  towns  of  Essex  County  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  i'avor  the  election  of  a  Demo- 
cratic member  of  Congress  from  Essex  South.  The 
district  thus  formed  was  very  strange  in  its  outlines, 
running  from  Salem  all  around  the  line  of  back 
towns,  Lynn,  Aiidover,  Ilaveiliill,  etc.,  and  ending  at 
Salisbury.  This  curious  arrangement  struck  the  eye 
of  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  celebrated  painter,  as  present- 
ing the  outlines  of  a  natural  monster,  and  he  accord- 
ingly took  his  pencil,  and  by  allixing  claws  to  the 
lower  extremities  at  Salem  and  Marbleliead,  wings  to 
the  back  at  Andover,  and  a 'horrid  beak '  at  Salis- 
bury, produced  the  figure  of  a  creature  which  he  said 
.would  do  for  a  Salamander.  But  Major  Benjamin 
Russell  suggested  that  it  might  more  [iroperly  be 
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called  a  ''Gerrymander,"  in  allusion  to  Elbridge 
Gerry,  the  Democratic  Governor  of  the  State.  It 
ever  after  received  tliis  title.  An  engraving  of  the 
monster  was  inserted  in  the  Caztife  iwd  other  papers, 
•ind  printed  upon  handbills,  :ls  an  electioneering 
•iooiiment.  In  1S13,  when  the  Democrats  were  de- 
feated, the  Federalists  were  in  high  glee  over  the 
"  Gerrymander,"  which  had  been  so  useful  to  them, 
and  on  the  morning  after  the  election  in  April,  a  fig- 
ii-e  of  the  skeleton  of  the  decease<l  monster  ajjpeared 
in  the  Gazette,  with  the  appropriate  epitaph, 
••  Hatched  1812— killed  1S13."  This  device  was  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Appleton,  the  jocose  partner  of  Mr. 
Gushing  in  his  book-store,  who  cast  a  block  of  type- 
metal  and  engraved  the  figure  during  the  night  pre- 
vious to  its  publication.  Tliere  was  subsequently 
published  a  picture  of  the  nondescript  in  its  coffin, 
and  a  fiic-simile  of  the  grave-stone,  together  with 
an  amusing  programme  of  mock  ceremonials  at  its 
funeral. 

Mr.  Gushing  relinquished  the  publication  of  the 
Gazette  Dec.  31,  1S22,  on  account  of  inlifm  health, 
and,  in  retiring  from  a  post  he  had  so  long  occupied, 
bade  adieu  to  his  friends  in  a  graceful  note.  He  died 
Sept.  28,  1821,  aged  sixty.  As  an  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, as  well  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Gushing  & 
Appleton,  he  had  secured  a  host  of  friends,  who  re- 
membered him  as  "the  amiable  and  gilted  Gushing." 
His  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  were  such  as  com- 
manded the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  steadfiust  and  conscientious  in  liis  ]>olitical 
opinions,  a  person  of  thorough  integrity  in  his  busi- 
ness affairs,  gentle  and  pleasing  in  his  manners.  He 
is  described  a.s  having  had  strong  powers  of  mind, 
warmth  of  fancy,  vai'ious  and  extensive  knowledge, 
and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  best  of  English 
literature,  which  gave  attraction  and  fascination  to 
his  conversation. 

Among  the  writers  for  tlie  during  Mr.  Gush- 

ing's  connection  with  it  was  the  late  J5enjamin  Mer- 
rill, who  wius  a  constant  and  voluminous  contributor 
ti'  it.'  columns,  anil  whose  writings  contributed  largely 
to  its  success  and  inlluence  upon  the  public  mind. 

The  next  jMiblishers  of  the  paper  were  Galeb  Gush- 
ing, a  son  of  Thomas  G.,  and  Ferdinand  Andrews,  who 
commenced  at  the  beginning  of  1S2;1  Mr.  Gushing 
withdrew  at  the  enfl  of  six  months,  and  Mr.  Andrews 
continued  sole  publisher  until  April  1,  1825,  when  he 
sold  half  of  the  establishment  to  Galeb  Foote.  Mr. 
Foote  had  served  his  ap|)renticeship  with  Mr.  T.  G. 
Gu-shing,  wlio  had  himself  been  au  apprentice  of  Mr. 
Hall,  and  thus  was  established  a  personsj  connection 
between  the  original  Eise.c  (Jazeffe  and  the  Salem.  Ga- 
zette of  t'j-day.  In  1820,  Oct.  1st,  the  other  half  of  the 
Gazette  was  purchased  by  William  J5rown,  of  Mr. 
Andrew.s,' wlio  removed  to  Lancaster  and  established 
a  paper  in  that  town.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Salem  to  publish  the  Landmark,  and  was  subsequently 
a  profirietor  of  the  Boston  Daili/  Evening  TraveUn-. 


In  1833,  Jan.  1st,  Mr.  Foote  became  sole  proprietor 
of  the  Gazette,  lie  was  assisted  ibr  some  time  by 
John  B.  Chish(dm,  and  afterwards  lor  many  years  by 
Major  William  Brown.  In  ] 851,  Jan.  1st,  Nathaniel  A. 
Horton  became  associateil  with  Mr.  Foote  as  publisher 
and  editor,  and  so  remains  at  the  present  time.  From 
Jan.  1,  1847,  until  Oct.  3,  1851,  the  Gazette  was  issued 
tri-weekly,  on  Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday.  At 
the  latter  date  the  Saturday  edition  was  discontinued 
in  favor  of  aTi  enlarged  semi-weekly.  Since  the  mod- 
ern division  of  parties  the  Gazette  has  been  a  zealous 
and  efficient  advocate  of  the  views  of  the  llepublican 
party,  in  entire  harnuoiy  with  its  old  antagonist,  the 
Begister. 

The  ]irinting-ollice  previous  to  1792  was  somewhere 
near  its  present  location,  and  for  two  years  subsequent 
to  that  time  in  Stearns'  Building.  It  was  alterwards 
removed  to  the  present  neighborhood;  then  to  No.  8 
Paved  Street.  From  1825  to  1827  it  occupied  the 
rooms  now  improved  by  the  Bcglster  office.  It  was 
thence  removed  to  Columbian  Hall,  in  Stearns'  Build- 
ing, and  in  1831  to  quarters  in  the  Jlolyoke  Building, 
where  it  remained  until  January,  1874,  when  it  occu- 
pied its  present  commodious  quarters  in  Hale's  Build- 
ing. 

8.  The  Sali^m  RiiciSTKit.— This  jjaper  was  com- 
menced during  the  first  year  of  the  ])resont  century. 
May  12,  1800,  when  the  first  number  was  issued  with 
the  title  of  Th('  Impartial  llcgisicr.  It  was  published 
on  Jlonday  and  Thursday,  by  William  Garlton,  who 
had  withdrawn  from  the  Gazette  and  dissolved  his 
partnershiji  in  the  book  business  with  Thomas  G. 
Gushing  several  years  before,  as  we  have  already 
stated.  The  Register  started  in  o[ipositioii  to  the 
Federal  party,  and,  dui'ing  the  violent  political  sti'ug- 
gles  which  ensued,  was  an  able  supporter  of  the  Ite- 
publicaii  cause.  It  selected  for  its  motto  tlic  I'olhMviiig 
lines : 

'*AI1  iiiii'tii's  lM_-re  miiy  pl'-iul  iin  hniieHt,  favdriln  crtiisc, 
WfHnntT  reasnriH  Im-mI  uli  NiLtiirr'n,  Wisdom's  l.iiws, 
I'luclaims  c'ti'Muil  'J'futli — guiiis  Ucavt'ii'?^  and  i\Ien's  applause." 

Di'.  iK'nth'y  aided  Mr.  I'aillon  in  his  new  iniblica- 
tion,  as  he  hail  ])reviously  dune  in  the  Gazette,  and 
his  famous  summaries  and  variety  of  miscellaneous 
and  local  articles  soon  gave  the  paper  a  decided  char- 
acter. In  a  few  months,  Aug.  7th,  the  title  was  enlarged 
to  The  Salem  Impartial  Register.  This  was  continued 
until  Jan.  4,  1802,  when  the  word  "Impartial"  was 
dropped,  leaving  The  Salem  Register.  At  the  same 
time  the  original  motto  gave  place  to  the  wel  1-known 
verse  which  is  still  jiriiited  in  the  jiapcr,  and  wliich 
was  written  impromptu  by  the  late  .fudge  Story,  who 
is  said  to  have  scribbled  it  in  pencil  on  the  side  of  a 
printer's  case. 

"  lIiTi'  sliail  tin;  I*ix'ss  tlie  IVnple's  Tti;^}it8  maintain, 
fnawc'd  liy  Tntlnciici',  ami  iinhrilu-il  by  (Iain  ; 
Hero  !*atrlot  't'l  iitli  licr  ;;li>riniis  preceptH  draw. 
Pledged  to  Iteligiun,  Liberty  and  Law." 

During  the  autumn  of  this  year  fl802)  the  editor, 
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Mr.  Carltou,  was  convicted  of  a  libel  on  Timothy 
I'ickering,  and  sufl'ered  imprisonment  therefor.  This 
occurred  just  after  the  election  of  a  member  of  Con- 
gress for  this  district,  when  Jacob  Crowuinshield,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  waschosen  over  Mr.  Pickering, 
■who  was  the  Federal  candidate.  The  SegiKfer  had  as- 
serted that  "  Eobert  Listou,  the  British  Ambassador, 
distributed  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  amongst  the 
partizans  of  the  English  nation  in  America,"'  and  in- 
timated that  Mr.  Pickering  might  have  partaken  of 
"these  secret  largesses,''  "some  little  token,  some 
small  gratuity,  for  all  his  zealous  efforts  against  lib- 
erty and  her  sons,  for  all  his  attachment  to  the  inter- 
ests of  England,"  at  the  same  time  indulging  in  con- 
temptuous flings  toward  the  distinguished  ex-Secre- 
tary of  State.  To  answer  for  this  article  Mr.  Carlton 
was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  and  tried  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  at  Ipswich,  in  April,  1803.  He  was 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
dollars  and  the  costs  of  prosecution  ;  to  be  imprisoned  | 
ia  the  county  jail  two  months,  and  to  give  bonds,  with 
two  sureties  in  four  hundred  dollars  each,  to^keepthe 
peace  for  two  years.  This  unfortunate  affair  is  simply 
illustrative  of  the  acerbity  of  party  feeling  at  that 
time. 

In  a  little  more  than  two  years  after  this  imprison- 
ment Mr.  Carlton  died,  July  24,  1805,  aged  thirty- 
four  years.  He  had  suffered  from  fever  during  his  im- 
prisonment as  stated  by  Dr.  Bentley,  and  continued 
feeble  until  the  day  before  his  decease,  when  he  was 
suddenly  seized  by  violent  fever  and  derangement, 
which  terminated  his  life  in  twenty-four  hours.  I\lr. 
Carlton  was  a  native  of  Salem,  and  descended  from 
two  of  the  ancient  families  of  the  country.  His  con- 
stant friend  said  of  him:  "He  always  possessed 
great  cheerfulness  of  temper  and  great  benevolence  of 
mind.  He  wa.s  distinguished  by  his  perseverance,  in- 
tegrity and  uprightness.  To  his  generous  zeal  the 
public  were  indebted  for  the  early  information  which 
the  Register  gave  of  the  most  interesting  occurrences. 
To  a  tender  mother  he  was  faithful,  and  to  his  family 
affectionate.  The  friends  of  his  youth  enjoyed  tlu'. 
wjirnilli  of  ills  gr:ilitnde.  His  professions  and  frieiid- 
»lii]>s  were  sincere.  He  was  an  able  editor  and  an 
honest  man." 

Previous  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Carlton  the  printing- 
office  was  removed  (January  3,  1803)  from  its  origi- 
nal location  in  the  house  on  Es.sex  Street,  next  below 
the  Franklin  building,  to  a  room  over  the  post-office, 
where  Bowker's  building  now  stands.  At  the  same 
time  a  new  head-i)iece  was  mounted,  a  figure  of  Lib- 
erty, with  the  motto,  "  Where  liberty  is,  there  is  my 
c^)Untry." 

y\fter  the  death  of  Mr.  Carlton  the  Jierjiater  was 
published  for  his  widow,  Elizabeth,  until  the  2Gth  of 
August  ensuing,  when  she  died  also.  It  was  then 
continued  "for  the  jjroprietors," — Dr.  Bentley  and 
Warwick  Palfray,  Jr.,  contributing  to  its  columns  for 
nearly  two  years.    In  August,  180G,  an  advertisement 


appeared,  stating  that  "  The  Salciii  jRe(jister  having 
been  supported  in  its  editorial  department  by  the 
voluntary  assistance  of  its  friends  siuce  the  decease 
of  the  late  editor,  I\[r.  Carlton,  the  proprietors  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  an  editor  to  conduct  the  same 
in  future."  No  new  arrangeiuent  was  commenced, 
however,  until  July  23,  1807,  when  a  "  new  series," 
entitled  The  Eittc.r  J'egister,  was  commenced  by 
Haven  Pool  and  Warwick  Palfray,  Jr.,  assisted  by  S. 
Cleveland  Blydon.  At  this  time  the  famous  motto- 
verse  was  dropped,  and  tlie  following  sentence  adopt- 
ed as  a  substitute:  "Let  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  be  the  jxile-star  of  your  public  and 
private  deliberations."  [Pv.amsay.]  Mr.  Blydou's 
name  remained  in  the  paper  only  about  six  months, 
when,  January  G,  18i)S,  it  was  withdrawn.  The  pub- 
lication days  were  then  changed  to  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  "for  various  reasons,  some  of  a  public  and 
some  of  a  private  nature."  The  favorite  motto  was 
again  resumed. 

On  June  2S,  1811,  Mr.  Pool,  the  eldest  proprietor, 
although  only  twenty-nine,  suddenly  died,  after  a 
short  illness,  leaving  Mr.  Palfray  the  sole  editor  and 
publisher  for  the  next  twenty-three  years.  Mr.  Pool 
was  described  in  an  obituary  notice  as  "  an  atlection- 
ate  husband,  kind  parcTit  and  dutiful  son.  He  was  of 
a  cheerful  disposition,  constant  and  ardent  in  his 
friendships  and  excessively  fond  in  his  domestic  at- 
tachments." He  is  remembered  as  a  genial  and  gay 
companion. 

The  iirinting-oflice  was  located  successively  in  the 
three  buildings  next  below  the  Franklin  Place  until 
April  28,  1828,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Stearns' 
Building,  and  on  October  5,  1832,  it  was  finally  re- 
moved to  Central  Piiiilding,  where  it  now  remains. 

On  February  1,  1X23,  the  old  publication  days, 
Monday  and  Tiuirsday,  were  resumed.  On  Jaiuiary 
1,  1835,  John  Chapman,  wlu)  had  entered  the  office  as 
an  apjirentice  in  1807,  was  a<lmitte(l  as  partner  in  the 
business,  and  continiu'd  until  his  death. 

The  death  of  ^Iv.  Palfray,  who  had  lieen  identified 
with  tlie  Rcijishr  as  .Mr.  Ousliing  had  been  with  the 
dazcllc,  occurred  August  23,  1838,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
one  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Saletn,  a  descendant 
of  Peter  Palfray,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  jdace 
— having  arrived  here  several  years  liefore  Governor 
Endicott.  j\Ir.  Palfray  served  liis  time  as  a  printer 
with  Jfr.  Carlton,  whose  office  he  entered  in  l.'sHl.  He 
assumed  a  share  in  the  charge  of  the  /'egister  while 
yet  a  minor,  and  his  tact  and  good  judgment,  thence- 
forth exerted,  largely  increased  the  circulation  of  the 
paper,  and  gave  it  po])ularity  and  influence.  He  was 
the  sole  conductor  during  the  times  of  the  embargo 
and  the  war  with  Enghind,  when  political  feeling  ran 
very  high,  and  was  much  embittered  by  personal  hos- 
tilities. "Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  excitements 
of  those  periods,"  said  his  eulogist,  the  late  Joseph  K. 
Sprague,  "  Mr.  Palfray  gave  as  little  just  cause  of  of- 
fense as  any  man  living  coiihl.    I'osscssed  of  most 
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generous  and  liouorable  feelings,  he  never  willingly 
Rave  just  cause  of  oflense  to  a  political  opponent. 
Pc-sonal  allusions  were  always  painful  to  him — and 
at  those  periods  of  deadly  feud,  when  he  was  placed 
at  the  editorial  desk,  it  was  his  greatest  pleasure  to 
lake  from  the  papers  handed  him  for  publication  the 
poisoned  arrows;  and  when  he  could  not  consistently 
witli  political  duty,  wholly  remove  personal  allusions, 
to  soften  them  to  the  utmost  limit.  "  .  .  .  "With 
but  slight  advantages  of  education,  there  were  but  lew 
who  were  more  useful  to  society.  His  heart  was  the 
abode  of  pure  thoughts — his  life  the  exemplar  of  good 
principles.  The  tongue  of  calumny,  in  the  times  of 
bitterest  political  animosities,  never  breathed  a  sylla- 
ble against  the  spotless  purity  of  his  life  and  char- 
acter." 

Though  3Ir.  Palfray  never  sought  othce,  he  held 
several  public  trusts.  He  was  a  member  of  the  city 
government  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Mechanic  Association.  He  had  served 
with  usefulness  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Palfray,  the  paper  was  con- 
tinued by  the  surviving  partner,  ^Ir.  Chapman, — the 
family  of  the  former  retaining  an  interest  in  the  pub- 
lication. Mr.  Chapman,  by  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment  and  the  integrity  of  his  princijtles,  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  continued  success  of  the  Register, 
although  he  was  not  a  regular  contributor  to  its  col- 
umns. The  paper  was  an  able  exponent  of  the  ])ur- 
poses  of  the  Whig  party  during  the  entire  fieriod  of 
its  existence,  and  Mr.  Chapman  was  made  a  mcinljcr 
of  the  Governor's  Council  in  recognition  of  the  value 
of  his  services  to  liis  party.  And  afterwards,  when 
the  Republican  party  triumjjhed  in  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Chapman  was  apjjointed  jxistniaster  of 
Salem.  On  January  1,  IXi'.),  Charles  W.  Palfray,  a 
son  of  the  former  proprietor,  and  a  graduate  of  ][ar- 
vard  University,  assumed  the  place  vacated  by  his 
father.  In  1841,  January  1st,  the  earlier  name  of  7hf 
S'llem.  Ec'jister  was  again  adopted.  Eben  N.  Walton 
bci-aiue  associate  publisher  and  editor,  .Tanuary  1. 
lS7o,  and  since  tlie  death  of  Mr.  Cliaiinian,  April 
19,  1873,  the  paper  luus  been  puldished  by  Palfray  \ 
Walton. 

The  Re'jhster  during  the  more  than  half-century  of 
its  existence  has  received  tlie  contributions  of  able 
pens.  Dr.  Bentley  and  the  late  Sheriff  Spraguc  were 
voluminous  and  influential  writers  in  its  columns  for 
a  great  many  years.  Judge  Story,  during  his  residence 
in  Salem,  was  a  frequent  contributor.  So  was  Andrew 
Dunlap  for  many  years  previous  to  1825.  The  "Sum- 
maries" of  Dr.  Bentley  have  become  famous.  These 
concise  and  curious  medleys  were  I'urnished  regularly 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  They  often  extended  to  a 
column  and  a  half  of  close  matter,  and  sometimes  to 
several  columns.  They  were  continued  until  the  very 
close  of  li is  life,  the  last  "Summary  "  api)earing  iji  the 
Itetjister  published  on  the  very  day  of  his  death,  the 


last  day  of  the  year  ISIH.  These  contributions  from 
Di".  Bentley's  industrious  pen  were  thus  constantly 
furnished  without  ever  a  dollar  being  received  by  him 
as  compensation.  He  labored  without  the  expecta- 
tion or  desire  of  reward. 

9.  T][[-;  Wkickly  Yisitaxt. — In  180G,  during  the 
rage  of  party  [lolitics,  a  [leriodical  was  commenced  by 
Haven  l\)ol,  (d'  a  ]>iirely  literary  character,  though 
not  of  great  pi  ctensioiis.  It  was  an  octavo,  entitled 
Tlie  Weekly  ]'usi/ant,  published  on  Saturday  evening 
"directly  west  of  the  Tower  of  Dr.  Prince's  Church." 
Price  two  dollars  per  year.  It  seems  to  have  been 
designed  to  all'ord  its  patrons  more  agreeable  reading 
tlian  was  furnished  in  the  ]i()litical  papers,  an  idea 
which  was  expressed  in  the  couplet  adopted  as  a 
motto : 

"Ours  arc  tlie  plans  of  fair,  clolii;litfiil  pfucc, 
Uinvuriiecl  liy  piiriy  niye,  to  liva  liki'  lirothere." 

10.  Thk  Fhiknd. — The  ]'iKitaiit  had  a  successor 
the  next  year  in  77(c  Friciul,  starteil  by  I\Ir.  J'ool,  in 
connection  with  Stejdien  C.  Blyth,  as  editor,  January 
3,  1807.  It  was  published  weekly,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, of  the  counnon  newspaper  form,  at  two  dollars 
per  year.  It  was  announced  as  a  "  new  and  nciitrat 
paper,"  and  was  therelbre  spoken  of  as  "a  scheme  novel 
in  its  design  ; "  nevertheless  it  was  hoped  that  by 
avoiding  insipidity  it  might  be  made  interesting. 
Lite  its  predecessor,  this  paper  indicated  a  desire  for 
peace  in  the  community  by  selecting  a  peaceful  motto 
from  lOcclesiasticus  :  "  Sweet  language  will  multiply 
friends;  and  a  fair  si>eaking  tongue  will  increase 
kind  greetings."  The  Friend  lasted  about  six  mouths, 
until  July  IStli,  and  was  then  mei'ged  in  the  llcginter, 
with  which  the  jiublisher  and  editor  also  I'ormed  a 
connection.  Mr.  Blyth  had  changed  his  name  to 
Blydon,  during  the  year,  by  consent  of  the  General 
Court.  He  was  a  native  of  Salem,  and  taught  school 
here.  He  afterwards  removed  t(j  (.'anada,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  died  there. 

11.  VZ,  v.).  HuMOliou.s  Pfi;i.irA'tMONK. — In  1807 
and  1808  ilr.  John  S.  Applclon,  of  the  firm  of  Gush- 
ing 1*1:  .Vpiileton,  who  was  known  as  a  ready  wit,  got 

j  out  two  oi'  t liree  j.niall  lHlnlold^^  jiublicatioiis,  which 
I  hail  a  temporary  run  as  periodicals.    (_)ne  of  these 
1  was  "77/1"  Fool.   By  Thomas  Brainless,  Es(i.,  IjL.D., 
Jester  to  his  Majesty,  the  Public.   A  new  and  useless 
paper,  of  no  ]jarticular  form  or  size,  issued  at  irregu- 
lar intervals;  and  the  price  to  be  left  at  the  generosity 
of  the  i)iiblic."  This  was  issued  in  1807.    Then  there 
j  was  "the  Barber's  liliOp,  kept  by  Sir  David  lia/.or,'' 
fiublished  by  Gashing     jVp[)leton  in  1808  and  ju-iiit- 
j  ed  by  Joshua  Gushing,  a  brother  of  Thonuis  G.  (Jush- 
I  ing.   Another  of  these  ephemeral  sheets,  the  Punches 
I  of  those   days,   was   tSabiwgundi,    from  the  same 
I  source.    In  all  of  these  the  llcpublican  jiarty  was  the 
object  of  ridicule  and  satire. 

14.  Tim  Go.si'Kf,  Vx.siTANT. — This  was  the  title  of 
a  ({uarterly  octavo  magazine,  commenced  in  Salem  in 
1811,  to  espouse  the  doctrine  of  Univeralism.    It  is 
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interesting  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  the  first 
regular  periodical  issued  by  that  denomination  in  this 
country.  There  had  been  previously  an  occasional 
publication  in  Boston  entitled  The  Bcrean, — contain- 
ing the  proceedings  of  an  association, — eight  numbers 
of  which  were  printed  at  irregular  intervals,  without 
regard  to  time ;  but  the  Visitant  the  first  regular 
periodical.  It  was  started  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Con- 
ference of  Universal  ^linisters,  assembled  at  Glouces- 
ter ill  January  of  that  year.  The  conductors  were 
Thom:is  Jones,  of  Gloucester,  Hosea  Ballon,  of  Ports- 
mouth, Abner  Kneeland,  of  Charlestown,  and  Edward 
Turner,  of  Salem,  all  prominent  clergymen  of  that 
communion,  settled  over  societies  in  the  places 
named.  The  contents  of  the  magazine  were  chiefly 
sermons,  essays  and  briefer  articles  upon  religious 
and  doctrinal  points.  The  price  was  twenty-five 
cents  a  number.  The  numbers  for  June  and  Septem- 
ber were  printed  at  the  Register  oftice;  that  for  De- 
cember, by  Ward  <fe  Coburn,  on  North  Street ;  and 
that  for  March,  1S12,  w.as  published  in  Charlestown. 
The  second  volume  did  not  appear  until  1817,, when  it 
was  printed  by  Warwick  Palfray,  Jr.  It  was  now  edit- 
ed by  Hosea  Ballou  and  Edward  Turner.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  Vol.  8,  April,  1818,  the  publication 
was  removed  to  Haverhill  and  assumed  by  P.  N.  Green. 

15.  The  Salem  Obski:vek. — The  first  number  of 
Tl'.e  Olserter  was  published  January  2,  1823,  by  Wil- 
liam and  Stephen  B.  Ives — the  former  an  ajiprentiee 
of  ^Ir.  Gushing,  of  the  Gazette.  It  was  of  the  royal 
size,  and  issued  weekly  on  Monday  evening,  frrm  the 
Washington  Hall  building,  No.  2  Court  Street.  Price, 
two  dollars.  The  paper  was  designed  to  be  a  literary 
and  miscellaneous  sheet,  eschewing  party  politics, — a 
character  which  it  has  maintained  until  the  present 
time.  It  was  edited  by  Benj.  Lynde  Oliver,  I^sq.,  dur- 
ing the  first  year.  After  the  fifth  number  the  time 
of  publication  was  changed  to  Saturday  evening, 
which  arrangement  continued  for  twenty-two  num- 
bers, and  then  Saturday  morning  became  the  time  of 
publication,  and  so  continues  now.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  Vol.  2,  1821,  the  title  was  cliangeil  to  Snlmn 
Vbsertfr,  and  at  the  same  time  .loseph  G.  Waters, 
Ms(j.,  became  editor,  as  successor  to  ^Ir.  Oliver.  At 
the  conclusion  of  tlie  year  Mr.  Waters  withdrew  from 
the  responsibility  of  the  paper,  but  continued  to  l^e  a 
contribut'^r  for  several  years  afterwards.  In  1825, 
January  15th,  the  name  was  enlarged  to  Sidem  Litera- 
ry and  Cojnriiercial  Observer,  and  this  was  borne  until 
January  3,  1829,  when  the  title  Salem  Observer  was 
resumed. 

The  jjrinting-office  was  removed,  November  25, 
1826,  from  its  original  location  to  "  Messrs.  1'.  &  A. 
Cha.se'8  new  brick  building  in  Washington  Street." 
There  it  remained  until  1832,  February  4th,  when  it 
was  again  removed  to  'juarters  in  Stearns'  Building 
which  it  occupied  for  fifty  years.  In  1882  the  jtro- 
priet<-jr8  erected  the  Observer  Building,  of  three 
stories,  of  brick,  in  Kinsman  Place,  next  to  the  City 


Hall,  and  these  commodious  quarters  they  still  oc- 
cupy. In  1837,  January  7th,  I\Ir,  George  W,  Pease,  who 
had  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  otlico,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  ]iartnersliip,  ami  in  lS3;i,  January  5lh,  i\Ir, 
Stephen  1>.  Ives  withdrew,  leaving  the  lirm  of  Ives  & 
Pease. 

The  Obffervcr  has  from  the  beginning  "[lursued  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way"  as  a  well-established  fiunily 
newspaper,  experiencing  fewer  changes  of  fortune 
than  some  papers  we  have  mentioned,  and  therefore 
affording  fewer  incidents  " to  make  a  note  of."  Es- 
tablished in  a  time  of  intense  political  excitement  as 
a  non-partisan  pai)cr,  it  was  the  first  to  succeed  upon 
that  basis. 

At  the  termination  of  Mr.  Waters'  editorship,  Sol- 
omon S.  ^\'hipple  became  a  regular  contributor  to  its 
columns,  and  afterwards  Wilson  Flagg,  Ilev.  E.  M. 
Stone,  Edwin  Jocelyn  and  Stephen  B.  Ives,  Jr.  Gil- 
bert L.  Streeter  became  associated  with  the  Observer 
on  January  1,  1847,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
period  of  two  years,  has  been  a  regular  contributor 
ever  since. 

16.  Salem  Coukiei!.— In  1828,  September  17th, 
Charles  Amburgcr  Andrews  began  a  weekly  I'ajier, 
the  Salem  Courier,  which  was  ])ublislied  on  Wednes- 
day, at  three  dollars,  from  an  ollice  in  the  East  India 
Marine  Plall  building.  It  proclaimed  itself  "  strictly 
independent,"  a  supj.'orter  of  Adams'  administration, 
an  opponent  f)f  the  tariff,  etc.  It  became,  however, 
a  theological  rather  than  a  ]iolitical  paj)er,  and  was  a 
zealous  antagonist  ol'  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  Its 
editor  was  a  pleasant  and  humorous  writer,  and  had 
able  correspondents.  But  the  paper  was  continued 
for  only  one  year.  Mr  Andrews  was  a  member  of  the 
bar,  and  served  as  a  representative  of  the  city  in  the 
Legislature.    He  died  June  17,  1843. 

17.  Tjik  Hive. — This  was  a  small  weekly  publica- 
tion for  childi'en,  commenced  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 21,  1828,  by  W.  and  S.  B.  Ives.  The  picture  of 
a  bee-hive  ornamented  its  first  page,  and  its  contents 
were  mostly  selected. 

Al'ter  the  lil'lli  inmiluT  it  was  issued  on  Wednes- 
day. It  continued  for  two  years.  Tlie  first  volume 
was  IGmo  and  the  second  an  8vo.  It  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  papers  intended  exclusively  for  children, 
which  are  now  so  numerous  and  excellent. 

18.  Ladies'  Miscellany. — A  small  weekly  folio, 
with  this  title,  was  coiniiicnced  January  6,  182i),  a 
specimen  number  having  been  issued  on  the  7th  of 
November  preceding.  It  was  printed  at  the  llegister 
office  by  John  Chapman,  on  Tuesday,  at  one  dollar 
per  year.  It  was  designed  "  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
amusing,  instructive  and  unexceptionable  reading  to 
the  Ladies  of  Salem  and  vicinity."  At  the  close  of 
the  volume  the  issue  was  suspended  for  want  of  sup- 
port, but  April  7,  1830,  a  second  volume  was  com- 
menced, on  Wednesday,  in  consideration  of  a  "  consid- 
erable accession  to  the  list  of  subscribers."  At  the 
close  of  this  volume  the  publication  ceased. 
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19.  Essex  Uol'nty  31euci.'uy. — The  publication 
of  a  diminutive  weekly  j^apcr  by  the  [iroprietors  of 
the  Gazette  was  commenced  in  1831,  June  8th,  under 
the  name  of  Salem  Mcrcunj.  It  has  since  been  nuu  h 
enlarged,  and  is  now  entitled  Essc.v  County  Mercury, 
Banvers,  Beverly  and  Marblehead  Courier.  It  is  made 
up  mainly  from  the  columns  of  the  Gazette. 

20.  SAL£>t  Advektiseh. — The  first  organ  of  the 
modern  Democratic  jiarty  in  Salem  was  The  Commer- 
cial Advertiser,  commenced  April  4,  1832,  by  Edward 
Palfray  and  James  11.  Cook.  It  was  started  as  a 
semi-weekly,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The 
office  was  in  Central  building,  over  the  Savings 
Bank.  It  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  election  ol' 
General  Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  and  throughout 
its  existence  of  seventeen  years  continued  to  uphold 
the  views  of  the  Democratic  ])arty.  After  the  lirst 
year  the  additional  title  of  Esse.c  County  Journal  was 
adopted,  and  it  was  published  as  a  weekly,  on 
Wednesday,  until  July  S,  1837,  when  Pall'ray  &  Cook 
sold  out  to  Charles  ^\'.  Woodbury,  who  issued  it  as  a 
semi-weeklv  again,  under  the  name  of  The  Salem  Ad- 
verliser.  Thus  it  was  continued  until  February, 
1840,  wlieu  it  was  a  weekly  once  more  until  its  iinal 
close,  August  1,  1849.  From  October  IG,  1841,  until 
September  11,  1844,  the  title  wix^  Salem  Advertiser  and 
Argun,  after  which  the  word  "Argus"  was  omitted. 

So  many  persou.s  were  connected  with  the  Adver- 
tiser at  various  times,  as  editors  and  publishers,  that 
we  must  mention  them  briefly.  During  the  pro- 
prietorship of  Mr.  Woodbury,  Wm.  B.  Pike  served  as 
editor  for  about  six  weeks  fromOctoberl7,1838.  Henry 
Blaney  served  two  terms  as  proprietor,  first,  from  March 
11,  1840,  until  October  IG,  1841,  and  again  from  June 
21,  1843,  until  September  11,  1844.  Beiijandn  Kings- 
bury, Jr.,  was  editor  during  the  political  campaign  of 
1840.  Edward  Palfray  took  a  second  turn  of  two 
years  between  3Ir.  JUaney's  two  [Periods.  II.  C. 
Hobart  and  F.  C.  Crowninshield  were  the  editors 
during  the  campaign  of  1844.  Mr.  Hobart  after- 
wards went  to  Wisconsin,  and  became  Speaker  of  the 
Ai-tembly.  Mr.  Crowninshield  enlisted  for  the  Mexi- 
can \Vi\r,  and  was  a  lieutenant  of  a  eiini]>aiiy.  Messrs.  | 
Varney,  Parsons  <Ife  Co.  were  the  next  publishers, 
from  November  20,  1844,  to  December  31,  1845,  and 
were  succeeded  by  Messrs.  Perley  &  Parsons,  Mv. 
Varney  having  gone  to  tiie  war  as  a  corporal.  Tlie 
final  iiublisher  was  Mr.  Eben  X.  Walton,  who  began 
February  IG,  1847,  and  continued  to  the  end.  Mr. 
Woodbury,  an  earlier  editor,  and  once  postmaster 
here,  was  the  third  one  who  went  to  the  war.  He  was 
drowned  on  his  way  back.  Before  he  came  to  Salem 
he  published  the  Gloucester  Democrat.  Ed'ward  Pal- 
fray, the  projector  of  the  paper,  and  the  person  who 
was  longest  editor  of  it,  died  at  the  AVorcester  Hos- 
pital in  184G,  April  14th,  aged  forty-one.  He  was  a 
epirited  and  forcible  writer,  a  zealous  Democrat  and 
a  kind-hearted  man. 

21.  Satujujay  Evening  Bueletin. — This  was 


the  title  of  a  small  neutral  paper,  publi.>lied  weekly 
by  Palfr;iy  &  Cook,  at  tlie  A  dvertiser  oilice.  Price,  one 
dollar.  It  continued  for  one  year,  i'rom  ]M;iy  18, 
lS8:i,  when  it  was  relin(iuished  in  lavor  of  a  political 
journal.    It  was  editcil  Ijy  Nicholas  Devereux. 

22.  The  Constitutionamst. — This  was  the  ]>o- 
litical  journal  which  iolloweil  the  JJii//c/iii.  lis  pub- 
lishers were  the  same.  It  was  a  small  weekly.  It 
sustained  Marcus  iMorton  j'or  Ooveinor  and  .loscph 
S.  Cabot  for  Congress.  The  duration  of  this  paper 
was  from  June  28,  1834,  until  the  close  of  the  year — 
a  little  more  than  six  months. 

23.  The  LANii.NrAiiK. — In  1834,  x\ngust  20th,  a  semi- 
weekly  paper,  entitled  'J'/ie  jAindinurk,  of  goodly  size 
and  elegant  typograi)hy,  sent  out  its  first  number  iVom 
a  new  printing-office,  corner  of  Essex  and  Liberty 
Streets.  It  was  printed  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day by  Ferdin:uid  Andrews,  formerly  of  the  Gazette, 
and  suliseipieiitly  ])ub]i.^lu'r  of  the  Jioston  Triiveller, 
and  was  edited  by  Ivev.  Dudley  I'lielps. 

Jjnndmar/:  w:\'6  started  in  the  ]>eriod  ol'  "the 
Unitarian  contro\ersy ,"  and  was  intended  to  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  Unitarianism,  which  was  jirev- 
alent  in  Salem  at  that  time.  It  was  also  intended  to 
give  utterance  to  anti-slavery  and  tem])erance  senti- 
ments, both  of  which  (o]iics  were  beginning  to  at- 
tract serious  attention.  On  .January  31,  ]S35,  a  ecnn- 
munication  was  published  in  the  Landmark  u)ion  the 
subject  of  temperance,  which  caused  more  excitement 
in  the  community  than  any  other  ])ubIieation  either 
before  or  since.  It  was  the  famous  article  by  Rev. 
George  B.  Cheever,  then  the  young  pastor  (»f  tlie 
Branch  Church  in  Howard  Street,  entitled  "Empiire 
at  Amos  Giles'  Distillery."  It  set  forth  in  lurid 
colors  the  evils  attending  the  manufiieture,  sale  and 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  aiul  depicted,  with  great 
severity  of  language,  the  res[)onsibility  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  liquor  business.  It  was  understof)d  to 
have  personal  reference  to  a  ]iromineiit  and  reputable 
citizen  of  Salem,  a  deacoti  of  the  I'irst  Church,  who 
was  a  distiller,  and  was  alleged  to  contain  libelous 
matter.  The  editor  ot'  the  Landmark  apologized  in 
the  iH'Xt  nunilu  r  for  llu;  appear;ince  of  the  obnox- 
ious article,  but  this  (lid  mA  allay  the  public  excite- 
ment; and  a  fortnight  al'tei'wards  ]\Ir.  Cheever  was 
publicly  whii.i[)ed  in  Essex  Street,  just  above  Sewell 
Street,  by  Elias  Ham,  tlie  foreman  of  the  distillery, 
who  used  a  cowhide  for  the  purjjose;  and  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day  an  attack  was  made  upon 
the  Landmark  ollice,  with  the  apparent  design  of 
wrecking  it,  but  it  was  defended  from  the  inside,  and 
the  assault  I'ailed.  Mr.  llam  was  fined  fifty  dollars 
for  the  wliipidng.  Mr.  Cheever  was  tried  lor  libel, 
and,  although  defended  by  Rufus  Choate,  was  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  a  fine  ol'  one  thousand  dol- 
lars and  imprisonment  in  Salem  jail  for  one  month. 
He  was  escorted  to  jail  by  his  friends,  and  was  fur- 
nished with  every  convenience  and  luxury.  The 
parties  to  tliese  events  subsequently  and  consequently 
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left  town.  Mr.  Ham  became  au  active  I'riend  of  tern-  ' 
perance  in  after-years.  Mr.  Plielps  retired  from  the  j 
Ijandmark,  and  Islv.  Clieever  left  the  Branch  Church  ! 
and  entered  upon  a  distinguished  career  in  New  ! 
York  City.  The  JAVidmarlc  was  not  sustained  in  its 
advanced  position,  and  its  publication  ceased  Noveiu-  i 
ber  2,  lS3(j,  in  a  little  more  than  two  years  from  the  j 
outset. 

2-L  The  Lightuousk. — During  the  time  of  the  ' 
Landinarl:  a  small  weekh'  paper,  entitled  The  Light- 
house, was  printed  at  the  Gazette  oflice,  and  ''edited 
by  an  As.sociation  of  Gentlemen,"  the  design  of  which 
■was  "to  ivpresent  the  sentiments  and  espouse  the  in- 
terests of  liberal  Christianity."  It  was  recognized  as 
an  antagonist  of  the  Landmar}:,  wntX  was  continued 
from  June  11th  until  October  31st  of  the  year  1835. 
The  first  nine  numbers  were  issued  on  I\[onday  ;  the 
remainder  on  Saturday. 

2").  Essex  County  D)-3toci: AT. — This  was  the  ti- 
tle of  a  paper  removed  hither  fri)m  Gloucester  in  tlie 
fall  of  1838,  to  sustain  Joseph  S.  Cabot,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  Cabot  section  of  the  Democratii'  party, 
in  di.stinction  from  those  of  the  llantoul  section.  It 
■was  edited  and  published  by  Joseidi  Dunham  Friend. 
The  first  number  was  issued  November  2d  of  that 
year.  After  continuing  for  a  time  as  a  semi-weekly, 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  it  became  a  weekly.  It  ex- 
pired in  about  three  months. 

26.  The  HAKittsoxiAy. — During  the  exciting  |io- 
litical  contest  of  1840  a  small  campaign  paper,  en- 
titled The  Ho.rrisonian,  containing  speeches  and 
documents,  was  published  by  the  editor  of  the  Ga- 
zette. It  was  commenced  on  Saturday,  February  22d, 
and  continued  weekly  until  tlie  election,  lending  its 
aid  to  the  Whig  nominees. 

27.  Tjie  Whu;. — This  also  was  a  camjiaign  paper, 
a  few  numbers  of  which  were  published  in  1S40  at  the 
Ee'i'nter  office,  to  promote  the  election  of  General 
Harrison  to  the  Presidency.  Such  campaign  sheets 
as  the  Whig  and  Harrisonian  were  numerous  during 
tiie  memorable  contest  of  that  year,  and  exerted  a 
lariie  iniluence  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Harrison 
and  Tyler,  They  were  i)ublished  at  very  low  rates, 
and  freely  purchased  by  political  clubs  for  gratuitous 
distribution. 

28.  Genit.s  or  CHniSTiANiTY. — This  was  the  title 
of  a  small  semi-monthly  sheet,  printed  at  the  Observer 
office,  for  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Comings,  for  two  years  from 
January  1,  1841.  It  was  a  religious  paper,  as  its  ti- 
tle indicates.  Mr.  Comings  was  a  preacher  of  the 
Campbellite  faith,  and  had  a  society  in  a  room  <m 
Wa.sliington  Street,  opposite  the  court-house. 

20.  The  Chklsti.vn  TEArnEii. — This  was  substan- 
tially the  same  publication  as  the  Genius  of  Chridi- 
anity,  containing,  as  it  did,  the  same  matter  as  that 
sheet,  thrown, into  a  quarto  form,  once  a  month,  for 
circulation  through  the  mail.  It  was  issued  during 
the  year  1832.  The  printers  and  editor  were  -of 
course  the  same. 


30.  "The  Lot'OMOTiVE,  an  Independent  Journal." 
— In  April,  1842,  A\'illiam  H.  Perley  commenced  a 
weekly  jiaper  in  Lynn,  entitled  The  Locomotive,  which 
was  removed  to  Central  building,  Salem,  December 
17,  1842,  and  published  here  on  Saturday,  until  July 
8,  1843 — about  six  nu>nths.  A  few  numbers  in  Feb- 
ruary were  published  scmi-weeklv,  on  h  diminutive 
sheet.  From  May  13th  it  was  pulili-iied  by  Perley  & 
Whittier.  It  was  humorous  and  miscellaneous  in  its 
character. 

31.  1'jSsi:n;  County  Wasuinotoxiax. — This  paper 
was  [iriuted  in  Lynn,  by  Chi'istopber  llobinson,  and 
was  published  in  I^ynu  and  Salem,  on  Thursday,  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  year  1842.  Its  connection  with 
Salem  was  brief  and  merely  nominal.  It  was  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  numerous  temperance  periodicals 
which  sprang  up  at  the  time  ol'  the  Wnsliingtnnian 
or  moral  suasion  movement.  The  editor  at  one  time 
was  the  Rev.  David  H.  I'arlow,  of  Lynn. 

32.  SAL^;^[  WAsmxiiToxiAX. — This  paper,  like 
the  preceding  one,  had  only  a  nominal  connection 
with  our  city.  It  was  ])rinted  in  lioston,  l>y  J.  B. 
Hall,  published  by  'J'heodore  Aljljott,  and  edited  by 
Charles  \V.  Denison.  Its  Salem  oflice  was  in  Wash- 
ington Hall  (then  permanently  occupied  by  a  tem- 
perance society),  whence  it  was  circulated  on  Satur- 
day, for  a  short  time,  in  1843.  commencing  July  8th. 
It  soon  afterwards  assumed  tlic  title  New  England 
Washingtonian ,  and  was  |iul)lislied  in  Boston  under 
that  name  for  several  years. 

33.  LvDEPEXDENT  l)]CMO('i! AT. — A  divisiofi  L-xisted 
in  the  Democratic  party  in  1843,  which  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  weekly  paper  here  to  sustain  David 
Piugree  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  against  Robert 
Rantoul,  Jr.  It  was  entitled  Lndepcndent  Democrat; 
was  commenced  IMarcli  (ith,  and  continued  for  a  few 
weeks  only.    Wm.  H.  Perley  was  the  printer. 

34.  The  YorcEOFTHE  Peoplk. — In  1843,  .May  7th 
Sylvanus  Brown,  who  was  then  in  Salem  Jail  tor  dis- 
turbing a  religious  meeting,  published  at  the  Lakv- 
moiive  oflice  three  numbers  of  a  small  sheet  with  the 
foregoing  designation,  lii'ginning  May  7,  1843.  Mr. 
Brown  was  one  of  the  sect  of  "  Coincouters,"  then 
somewhat  numerous,  so  called  because  they  came  out 
from  the  churches  as  a  protest  against  the  pro-slavery 
tendencies  of  the  pul])it. 

35.  Voice  Around  the  .Tail.— In  1843  Henry 
Clapp,  Jr.,  issued  a  small  transient  publiciition  with 
the  foregoing  title,  from  \V.  H.  Parley's  printing-of- 
fice. Mr.  Clapp  was  editor  of  the  f^gim  Pioneer,  and 
was  then  an  occupant  of  Salem  Jail  under  a  sentence 
for  libel.  His  "  Voice"  in  this  printed  form  was  in 
favor  of  radical  reform.  Mr.  Clapp  wai  a  Garrisonian 
Abolitionist,  and  a  man  of  genius,  and  subse<iuently 
became  prominent  as  a  journalist  in  New  York  City. 

36.  The  Evangelist. — For  the  second  time  the 
publication  of  a  Universalist  periodical  Wiis  begun  in 
Salem,  Aug.  12,  1843.  It  was  a  small  weekly,  with 
the  foregoing  title,  issued  on  Saturday  from  Samuel 
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T.  Damon's  oliice  in  Manning's  Building.  The  edi- 
tors were  L.  S.  Everett.  J.  .M.  Austin  and  S.  C.  Bulke- 
ley,  the  first  settled  over  the  Universalist  society  in 
.Salem,  and  the  others  pastors  in  Danvers.  The 
EvangelUt  was  sustained  only  six  months. 

37.  Es^EX  County  liKi-oiniKii. — This  was  the 
third  temperance  paper  published  here  as  an  aid  to 
The  Waihimjtoinan  or  moral  suasion  movement.  It 
was  issued  weekly,  on  Saturday,  upon  a  small  sheet, 
from  the  office  ol'  S.  T.  Damon.  T.  G.  Chipman  was 
the  editor.  It  lasted  three  ui'inths  iVom  September  2, 
1843. 

38.  The  Temi'euaxce  Offering. — The  Eev.  N. 
Hervey,  who  preached  to  a  Free  Church  in  Washing- 
ton Hall,  commenced  February,  1845,  a  nu)uthly 
I'Jmo  periodical,  with  the  title  named  above.  Dur- 
ing thai  year  it  was  j^rinted  at  the  flazetti-  ollice.  The 
second  and  last  volume,  lor  184ij,  was  printed  in  Bos- 
ton, of  octavo  size,  and  with  the  additional  title  of 
Youth's  Cascade.  The  volumes  have  since  been 
issued  in  book-form. 

39.  Salem  Okaci.i:. — In  184S  two  iiumbtMs  of  a 
small  advertising  sheet,  called  2'hf  Orach:,  were  luib- 
lished  for  the  nronths  of  .January  and  Feliruary  by 
Henry  Blaney.  Four  more  numbers,  enlarged,  Ibr 
the  four  months  following,  were  i)rinted  at  the  Gd- 
zetle  office  for  Jos.  Ij.  Wallis,  editor. 

40.  Essex:  Cotnty  Timi:s. — This  paper  was  a 
Democratic  weekly,  [published  in  the  fall  of  1848,  by 
E.  K.  Averill.  Jt  began  in  Marblehead,  where  ten 
numbers  were  issued,  and  ended  its  lirief  period  here 
with  three  numbens  more.    It  wiis  issued  irre^rnlarlv. 


the  iirst  number  of  wliicli  was  issued  by  Gilbert  L. 
Streeter  and  "William  I'orter  August  1,  1S4'J.  It  was 
I  designed  to  aid  the  jiolitical  anti-slavery  movement, 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  purpose  sustained  the  nomi- 
nations of  the  Free-Soil  party,  and  subseijuently 
those  of  the  coalition  of  the  Free-Soil  and  Demo- 
cratic jiarties.  It  was  p.ublished  semi-weekly,  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  at  three  dollars  per  year, 
from  an  office  in  Hale's  liuilding.  In  1850,  Nov.  25tb, 
Mr.  Streeter  withdrew  his  interest  in  the  pa]H'r,  but 
remained  as  editor.  The  [lublieation  was  continued 
by  Mr.  Porter  until  1852,  Feb.  11  th,  when  he  withdrew, 
and  the  ])ublioatiim  ^vas  assumed  by  "  Benjamin  W . 
Lander  for  the  I'roprirtors."  At  tlie  same  time  (tc<>. 
F.  Chever,  Fsij.,  associated  himsell'  with  tlie  former 
editor  as  joint  conductors  of  the  paper.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  year  the  establishment  was  pur- 
chased by  Eev.  ,1.  E.  Poml'ret,  the  tbrmer  editors  con- 
tinuing their  services  in  that  department  for  several 
months.  I\lr.  Tonifret  was  the  publisher  ol'tlie  jiaper 
Ibr  one  year,  after  wdiich  Edwin  Ijawreiiee,  of  the 
Lynn  liaij  Stale,  becoiiio  the  proprietor.  He  issued 
it  weekly  until  June  14,  1854,  when  the  publication 
ceased,  allcr  a  term  of  live  years. 

45.  Thi',  Natkixal  DiCMOCitAT. — On  Saturday, 
May  24.1851,  i\Ir.  .(anics  Collin  issued  a  spucimen 
number  of  the  Xu/ionii/  Dnnocraf,  but  the  patronage 
offered  did  not  warrant  a  c(;ntinuance  of  the  i-'ajjer. 
It  was  designed  to  oi)poso  the  coalition  of  the  Free- 
Soil  and  Democratic  [)arties. 

4G.  The  Union  Dicmucuat. — The  next  movement 
Ibr  an  anti-coalilioii  L>eniocratic  paper  was  more  suc- 


The  princii)al  writer  i'or  its  columns  was  E.  K.  Aver- 
ill,  Jr..  wlio  was  better  known  as  a  writer  of  "yellow 
covered  literature''  for  Gleason's  publishing  h.ouse 
in  Boston. 

41.  The  Fi;i:e  Woiilii. — This  w;is  a  spirited  cam- 
paign paper,  jiublislied  during  the  Presidential  con- 
test in  1848,  in  support  ol'  \'au  Puren  and  Adams, 
the  Frce-.'^oil  candidates.  It  commenced  August  15th, 
and  continued  on  Friilay  until  November  10th.  The 
eililor  wa.^  George  F.  t  hevcr,  Fsip  It  was  |>riiiled  at 
the  ' ib-MTVcr  ollice. 

42.  S.vi.i:.M  D.vii.v  Cmiu.vici.i';. — The  first  attempt 
to  establish  a  daily  paper  in  Salem  was  made  by 
Henry  Blaney,  who,  in  1848,  March  1,  began  the 
Salera  fJnily  Chronu-k.  It  was  printed  in  Bowker's 
building,  and  published  every  afternoon  at  one  cent  a 
copy.    It  took  no  part  in  politics  and  was  short  lived. 

43.  The  A.stei{Oiu.— In  August,  1848,  William  H. 
Hutciiinson,  a  job  printer,  commenced  a  small 
monthly  sheet  for  the  entertainment  ol'  the  young 
people  in  our  public  schools,  etc.,  entitled  as  above. 
It  was  continued  here  for  several  months,  and  was 
then  removed  to  Boston. 

44.  E-SEX  County  Fkeemax. — The  Free-Soil 
movement  in  1848-19  led  to  the  establishment  of 
several  new  papers  in  different  parts  of  the  common- 
wealth.   One  of  tliese  was  the  E-^fex  County  Freeman, 


cessful.  Tlic  Uidon  .Democrat  lasted  over  ten  months. 
It  was  commenced  by  Samuel  Fabyan,  a  jiri liter  I'roiii 
Boston,  July  .'!],  1852,  and  closed  October  Gtli,  when  it 
was  removed  to  lioston.  The  office  was  in  Bowker's 
building.    Published  on  A\'ednesday  and  Saturday. 

47.  MA8SA('iif,sE'i"i's  Fj;kk.max. — This  was  the 
title  of  a  weekly  Free-Soil  paprr,  ]uiblished  for  a  shm-t 
time  by  J.  II  Poml'ret,  c(jmmencing  June  8,  1853.  It 
was  made  up  from  the  columns  of  the  E><.se.r  County 
I'rccmau.  Mr.  Pomlret.  prmloiis  to  bis  eonnncnce- 
mcnt  in  Salem,  bail  ])ublished  several  i)apers,  the  last 
of  which  was  the  Amesbary  Villager.  He  was  a  min- 
ister of  the  Universalist  jiersuasion,  and  afterwards 
settled  in  Haverhill. 

48.  The  Pkofle's  Advocate. — This  paper  was 
begun  in  Marblehead,  in  November,  1847,  by  Rev. 
Robinson  Breare,  a  Universalist  minister,  and  bore 
the  title  of  T lie  Marblehead  Mercury.  In  1848  it  be- 
caiTie  the  pi-o]ierty  of  James  Coffin  and  Daniel  R. 
Beckford.  In  1X41)  it  was  entitled  TJic  People' n  Advo- 
cate and  Marblehead  Mercury,  and  in  August  of  that 
year  Mr.  Coflin  became  sole  proprietor.  In  October, 
1853,  it  abandoned  its  neutral  position  in  favor  of  the 
advocacy  of  the  views  of  the  Democratic  party.  In 
October,  1854,  the  printing-olfice  was  moved  to  Salem 
and  the  title  of  the  paper  was  abbreviated  to  The 
People's  Advocate.    It  was  discontinued  in  1861. 
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49.  Salum  Daily  Journal. — The  second  ;\L- 
tenipt  to  eslalilisli  a  daily  penny  paper  in  Salem  was 
made  by  Edwin  Lawrence  in  1854.  He  published 
the  first  number  of  the  /<afem  Daihj  Journal  on  the 
24th  of  July  of  that  year.  It  was  published  in  the 
afternoon,  as  the  Chronicle  had  heen  in  1S4S.  The 
experiment  was  not  successful,  and  the  publication 
was  abandoned  November  24,  1S">5,  alter  a  trial  of 
over  a  year.  The  Journal  was  at  iirst  neutral,  after- 
wards favorable  to  the  Native  American  jiarty,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1855  approved  the  Eepublican  nomina- 
tions. Mr.  Lawrence,  previous  to  his  removal  to  Sa- 
lem, had  published  the  Newbiiryport  Union,  Lijnn  Bay 
ataie  and  Essex  Counlij  Freemnn. 

50.  The  Essex  Statesman. — Tliese  were  no  news- 
paper ventures  during  the  unsettled  period  inunedi- 
ately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  and  it 
was  not  until  1SG3,  the  second  year  of  the  war,  that  a 
new  publication  was  undertaken.  This  was  the  Essex 
Statesman,  commenced  on  January  17th,  and  i)ub- 
lished  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  by  ICdgar  ]\Iar- 
chant,  and  afterwards  by  Jienjamin  W.  LaiuWr.  It 
was  announced  as  a  "  conservative"  paper  and  was 
conducted  as  a  moderate  oijponeut  of  the  national 
administration.  It  terminated  after  four  years  of  dif- 
ficult existence. 

51.  Tjie  Post.— In  July,  1S72,  Charles  II.  Webber 
began  the  publication  of  a  weekly  paper  entitled  The 
City  Post,  which  was  continued  under  the  successive 
titles  of  Sa/em  Cifij  Post  and  Salem  Ecening  Post.  Mr. 
Webber,  after  a  few  years,  disposed  of  the  paper, 
which  had  become  a  semi-weekly,  to  Charles  D. 
Howard.  The  latter  proprietor,  in  1885,  sold  the 
concern  to  '"The  Tele'jrata  Publishing  Co.,"  a  new 
penny  daily.  The  Post  was  a  professed  neutral  paper 
with  Democratic  leanings. 

52.  The  Salem  Evening  News,  a  small  daily 
penny  pajK-r,  begun  October  Itj,  1881,  by  Robert 
Daniaii,  issued  from  a  new  office  on  Central  Street. 
The  j\'etc«,  having  become  prosperous,  was  subse- 
quently enlarged  and  removed  to  Brown's  building, 
on  .Msse.x  Street.  The  main  puipose  seems  to  have 
been  to  collect  the  local  news  anil  gossip  of  the  town, 
in  which  it  has  been  quite  successful. 

53.  TTiJJ  Evening  Teleqiiam. — This  venture  of  a 
small  penny  daily,  in  rivalry  of  the  JS^ews,  grew  out  ol' 
the  suspension  of  the  Post,  as  lias  been  mentioned. 
The  first  number  was  issued  by  "  The  Telegram  Pub- 
lishing Company,"  on  Eel)ruary  0,  1885,  and  it  con- 
tinued until  March,  1887,  when,  becoming  embar- 
rassed, the  plant  was  sold  out  to  the  publishers  of  the 
Dailij  Tiimn. 

54.  The  Daily  Times. — A  new  trial  of  the  penny 
plan  by  parties  previou.sly  interested  in  the  TeleyravL. 
The  first  number  was  issued  March  21,  1887. 

55.  'i'HE  Sa;.em  Puulic. — A  weekly  paper  com- 
menced Saturday,  April  23d,  1887,  by  Charles  F. 
Trow,  at  •$1.50  per  year.  Devoted  chiefly  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Pepublic.  Mr. 


'i'row  had  been  connected  with  the  Mcthucn  Tnm- 
script  and  the  Salem  Telegram. 

This  completes  the  list  of  newspapers  published  in 
Salem  by  subsi,'ri|itioii  siiirL'tlie  intioikK'tioii  (il'  the 
l)riiiting  press  by  Samuel  Mall,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Ik'sides  these,  several  advertising 
sheets  have  been  issued,  s\ieh  as  the  Parillion,  pub- 
lished by  David  Conrad  for  abmit  fnur  years,  and  the 
Fireside  Favorite,  published  for  a  yet  longer  time  and 
still  continued  by  John  P.  Peabody.  These  have 
been  circulated  gratuitously,  principally  lor  the  luisi- 
ness  advantage  of  their  i>roprietors. 

Ajiother  series  of  periodicals,  of  a  scientific  character, 
deserve  to  be  enumerated.  To  review  the  contribu- 
tions of  Salem  authors  to  the  literature  of  science 
would  be  an  elaboi'ate  work',  quite  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  paper,  liciiiiunin  Lynde  01ivi*r  was  a  distin- 
guished contril)titor  to  scientilic  woiks  before  the 
Kevolution,  anil  his  "  I>ssay  on  Comets"  was  pub- 
lished in  Salem  from  ]\Ir.  Hall's  press.  The  names 
of  Count  JJenjamin  Rumford,  John  Pickering,  Na- 
thaniel Bowditeh,  Ivlward  A.  Holyoke,  Charles  L. 
Page  and  otliers  moi-e  recent  would  be  included  in 
this  category.  Fm'  the  periodicals  published  in  Salem 
lor  the  promotion  of  scientilic  knowledge  we  ai'e  in- 
debted (o  the  Essex  Institute  and  the  Peabody  Acad- 
emy ol' Science.  The  former  society  has  been  prolific 
in  publications  within  the  ]iast  few  years,  its  [)riced 
list  showing  about  one  Iiuiiili-ed  and  llfty  i>ani]jblets 
and  books.  The  "■Journal  of  the  Essex  County  Nat- 
ural liistory  Society,"  Irom  1838  to  1852,  was  followed 
by  the  "  I'roceedings  and  Communications"  of  the 
Institute  from  ]848  to  18(18,  and  then  by  "The  Bulle- 
tin," issueil  quarterly,    These  ])ublications  contained 

!  an  account  of  the  regular  and  field,  meetings  of  the 
society,  and  ])apers  of  scientific  value.  Besides  these, 
the  Institute  issues  its  "  Historical  Collections,"  quar- 
terly, at  three  dollars  a  year,  containing  pajiers  of 
historical,  genealogical  and  biographical  interest  and 
of  permanent  value  to  students  in  genei-al  and  local 
history.  Although  nn  name  is  gi\-en  of  the  editor  of 
these  i>ublications,  it  is  well  known  that  the  intblic 
are  indebted  for  them  to  the  indefatigable  industry  of 
Dr.  Henry  Wheatland,  who  is,  indeed,  the  Ibunder  of 
the  Institute  itseli'. 

Another  serial  originally  issue<l  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institute  was  "  The  American,  Naturulist,  an 
Illustrated  Jourmil  of  Natural  History."  This  very 
lueritorious  magazine  is  still  jiublished.  After  its  first 
volume  it  was  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science  for  four  years,  and  since 
that  time  it  has  been  i.ssued  in  New  York  and  Phila- 

[  deli)hia.    The  original  editors  at  its  commencement 

I  in  March,  18G7,  were  A.  S.  J-*ackard,  Jr.,  E.  S,  Morse, 

i  A.  Hyatt  and  F.  W.  Putnam. 

Another  serial,  miniature  in  size,  was  begun  in 
May,  1886,  by  the  "  Cuvier  Natural  History  Club," 
under  the  name  of  "The  Amateur  Collector.^'  The 
price   is   twenty-five  cents  a  year  and  it  aj)pears 
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monthly.  The  youthtul  n\tunilists  who  projected 
and  have  maintained  tills  little  enterprise  design  it 
chiefly  to  awaken  an  interest  in  natural  liistory  in  the 
minds  of  young  people. 

We  have  now  passed  in  rapid  review  the  periodical 
literature  of  Salem,  chiefly  its  newspapers,  during  the 
p;ist  century.  The  reader  has  observed,  doubtless, 
that  only  a  few  of  these  many  enterprises  have  been 
permanently  successful.  Most  of  the  journals  which 
we  have  named  died  in  early  infancy,  only  three  of 
the  whole  number  having  survived  a  generation.  The 
niuUiplication  of  newspapers  during  this  period  has 
been  exceedingly  ra|'>id,  and  yet  where  one  has  suc- 
ceeded, perhaps  fifty  have  failed.  Often  commenced 
merely  as  business  speculations,  rather  than  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  community,  they  have  not  been  sus- 
tained by  the  i)ublic,  because  not  needed. 

When  ^Ir.  Hall  issued  his  proposals  for  the  publi- 
cation of  a  "  Weekly  Publiek  Paper  "  in  this  place, 
such  a  vehicle  of  intbrmation  was  greatly  desired. 
Newspapers  were  few  in  number  and  confined  to  the 
large  seaboard  towns.  Tliej"  were  looked  for  and  read 
iu  the  country  with  the  deepest  interest.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  weekly  sheet  was  an  event  of  im[)ort- 
ance  to  peoi>!e  of  all  chusses.  Now  they  abound 
everywhere.  Almost  every  considerabh;  village  in  the 
country  can  boiust  its  local  print.  Then,  the  expense 
attending  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  was  very 
great.  Paper  was  scarce  and  costly,  and  other  ma- 
terials obtainable  only  by  im[)ortation  tVoni  the 
mother-country.  The  style  of  the  papers,  in  respect 
to  typographical  appearance,  was  rpiite  inferior.  The 
old  Eiitx  Gazelle  is  <a  curiosity  (jf  the  printer's  art, 
althongli  it  was  in  all  resjiecls  a  sujieriur  paper  lor 
those  days. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  the  art  of  type-making 
has  advanced  rapidly,  and  wonderful  improvements 
have  been  made  in  presses  and  other  contrivances 
and  materials  employed  in  the  printing  business.  The 
artof  wood-cutting  has  been,  we  might  almost  say,  dis- 
covered since  the  days  when  grotesiiue  devices,  cUim- 
hilv  fXecutrd,  tigured  so  extensively  al  the  head  of 
the  little  colonial  journals.  'J'iie  rude  wood-tuts 
which  then  were  supposed  to  adorn  the  public  sheets 
are  curious  and  amusing  exhibitions  of  the  infancy  of 
this  delicate  art,  now  so  useful  in  elegant  and  cheap 
illustrations.  If  any  one  is  interested  to  see  the  first 
difficult  beginnings  of  the  engraver's  skill,  he  may 
find  many  singular  specimens  in  Thomas'  "History  of 
Printing,"  a  valuable  and  rare  work,  now  out  of  print. 
A  few  instances  are  also  given  in  ilr.  Jjuckingham's 
interesting  Reminiscences  of  the  newspaper  jjress,  to 
which  work,  as  well  as  the  former  one,  we  arc  in- 
debted for  some  of  the  statements  in  this  account.  A 
coinijarison  of  the  uncontii  adornments  of  the  pa])ers 
of  the  Jlevolutionary  period  with  the  exijuisite  wood 
engravings  in  the  monthly  illustrated  magazines  now 
published  affords  a  contrast  nearly  as  great  as  that 
exhibited  by  the  toilsome  operations  of  an  old  hand- 
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press  beside  the  wonderful  rapidity  of  the  lightning 
cylinder  machines  of  the  [ircsent  day. 

The  anriijiit  newspapiM's  were  of  small  dimensions, 
])rinted  on  large  types,  with  clumsy  presses  and  ui)0u 
coarse  paper.  .Such  were  (he  early  prints  of  Salem. 
They  were  less  various  in  their  contents  than  those  of 
our  time,  and  were  made  up  without  )nuch  order  or 
method.  They  were  less  full  and  minute  in  respect  to 
local  and  general  iuf'Tiuation.  Bui  little  etl'ort  was 
made  to  gather  the  eonnlless  fragments  of  news  which 
now  distend  the  columns  of  the  publ ic  journal.  In  all 
these  resi^ects  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in 
the  jmblie  prints.  But  in  regard  to  lujnest  industry 
and  enterprise,  public  sj)irit,  boldness  and  freedom  of 
expression,  patriotic  and  noble  endeavor,  we  do  not 
know  that  any  su])erioiity  can  be  claimed  for  the 
modern  journals.  In  these  particulars  the  publishers 
of  ante-Revolutionary  times  were  generally  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
S.'VLE.\[— (t''j«<()((/c'ci). 
i:i)f('ATInXAT,. 

BY  AVrXI']  liLI)  S.  KEVIX8. 

Tut;  ])ul>licanil  [)rivatc  schools  of  Salem  have  ever 
occu[)ie(l  a  high  place  .among  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  II'  Salem  did  not  establish  free 
schools  as  early  as  Vii'giiiia,  it  was,  douljtless,  because 
the  settlement  here  was  not  as  early.  The  first  set- 
tlement iu  Virginia,  was  made  in  l'i07,  and  her  llr^t 
public  school  is  believed  to  have  been, established  in 
1G21,  fourteen  yeai-s  later.  The  real  settlement  of 
the  j\Iassachusclts  ISay  colony  \\'as  in  ](li:i8,  when  .lohu 
Endicott  and  his  fellow- voyagers  came  to  Salem,  al- 
though (Joiiant  aii'l  a  few  others  had  located  here  in 
lG2(j.  In  ](j.''o,  nine  }H'ars  alter  the  coming  of  Endi- 
cott, Joliu  Ei.ske  o|)ened  a  public  scho(d  in  Salem. 
In  liostou,  in  11(80,  a  ]ictition  was  [u-esented  to  the 
authorities  asking  for  a  free  school.  ^Vhcther  it  was 
established  before  1G42,  at  \vhicli  time  we  lind  the 
first  definite  mention  of  it  in  the  recoi'ds,  we  know 
not  positively;  probably  it  was.  lint  to  whomsoever 
shall  ultimately  be  awarded  the  honor  of  establishing 
the  "first  free  school,"  this  is  true:  that  while 
Salein  maintained  hers  from  1037  down  to  1887,  iu  un- 
broken succession,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  1(]71, 
"thanked  God  there  were  no  free  schools,  nor  ]irint- 
ing,  and  hojied  tliey  would  not  have  any  these  hun- 
dred years,"  and  long  years  thereafter  the  Old  Do- 
minion taxeil  schoolmasters  twenty  shillings  [)cr 
head. 

These  early  "  free  "  schools  were  not,  be  it  under- 
stood, as  free  as  the  schools  of  1887,  when  not  only 
house  and  tuition  are  free,  but  also  books,  stationery 
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and  other  supplies.  The  town  of  Salem  in  those 
days  aijpears  to  have  home  the  larger  jiart  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  master,  and  taxed  the  halance  to  the 
])arents  of  such  as  could  ])ay.  A  vote,  passed  Sep- 
temher  30,  lt>44,  said  :  "  If  any  poor  hody  hath  chil- 
dren or  a  childe  to  be  put  to  school,  and  not  able  to 
pay  for  their  schooling,  that  the  town  will  pay  it  by  a 
rate."  John  Fiske,  the  first  schoolmaster,  relin- 
quished the  othce  in  1639,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ed- 
ward Xorris  in  1640.  Xorris  was  evidently  the  only 
teacher  in  the  town  school  for  twenty  years  after.  In 
1670  Daniel  Epes,  Jr.,  was  employed  at  a  salary  of 
£20  a  year,  and,  also,  "to  have  besides  halfe-pay  for 
all  scollers  of  the  towne,  and  whole  pay  from 
strangers."  Mr.  Norris  was  voted  £10  as  a  sort  of 
pension  in  1671.  In  July,  1G72,  he  resumed  the  mas- 
tership of  the  grammar  school  for  one  year.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  and  until  his  death,  in  1684, 
he  was  voted  an  allowance  each  year  Irom  £10  to 
£15.  Some  time  during  Mr.  Norris'  tcather.-liij)  the 
school  came  to  be  called  a  grammar  school,  and  so 
continued  for  several  years.  Latin  and  Griek  were 
taught.  Mr.  Epes,  in  1(!77,  agreed  with  the  select- 
men to  teach  English,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  fit  pupils 
for  the  university ;  also  to  teach  them  good  manin  i-s 
and  instruct  tliem  in  the  ]n-inciples  of  the  Cliristlan 
religion.  In  1768  tuition  in  the  public  schools  was 
made  free  to  all  and  ever  since  has  been  so. 

This  school  has  always  been  classed  as  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  the  present  classical  and  high 
school.  Perhaps  this  is  the  simplest  way,  although 
it  might  witli  just  as  good  grace  be  said  to  be  the  pred- 
ecessor of  our  present  grammar  schools.  However, 
adopting  the  customary  division,  we  find  no  evidence 
that  there  was  more  than  one  school  uiitil  1712,  when 
Nathaniel  Iligginson  established  a  "school  for  read- 
ing, writing  and  cyphering,  in  the  norlli  end  of  the 
town-house."  This  school  was  for  some  time  known 
as  the  writing  school,  but  gradually  assumed  the 
name  of  English  school,  which  it  bore  for  many 
years.  The  other  was  known  as  the  Latin  or  Gram- 
mar school,  ns  the  speaker  or  writer  chose,  as  oftt'u 
ouo  as  the  other,  for  ncaily  a  century,  the  former 
name  gradually  superseding' the  latter.  The  English 
and  Latin  schools  were  uniied  in  174:',  and  separated 
three  years  later. 

During  all  this  time  and  until  about  1793  these 
schools  appe:ir  to  have  been  for  boys  exclusively.  In 
the  last-named  year  the  town  instructed  its  committee 
to  "provide  at  the  writing  school,  or  elsewhere,  for 
the  tuition  of  girls  in  reading,  writing  and  cypher- 
ing." In  1827  the  town  voted  to  have  two  high 
schools  for  girls.  One  was  located  in  Beckford  Street, 
and  known  as  the  West  scliool,  t!ie  other  in  Bath 
Street,  and  known  as  the  E.xst  school.  Tiiis  was  un- 
doubtedly the  first  time  that  females  were  jirovided 
with  high  school  instruction.  But  to  return  to  tlie 
boys'  Latin,  or  grammar  scliool,  we  find  that  .its 
course  of  study  in  the  eighteenth  century  comprised 


the  branches  now  commonly  taught  in  the  grammar 
schools,  and,  in  addition,  Latin  and  Greek.  The  dead 
languages  seem  to  have  been  deemed  of  more  imjiort- 
uncc  than  the  English  branches.  In  1752  the  com- 
mittee orders  that  all  l)oys  wlio  go  to  the  granunar 
school  must  stuily  Latin  as  well  as  read,  write  and 
cipher.  In  1809  the  committee  ordered  tliat  "  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  Geography,  I'higlish  Gi'amniar, 
the  principles  of  Arithmetic,  and  writing  be  taught 
in  the  Grammar  schools,  hut  that  one-half  the  time, 
at  least,  of  each  scholar  be  devoted  to  Latin  and 
Greek,  so  that  the  other  studies  be  subservient  to  the 
learned  languages." 

The  Latin  school  was  transferred  to  the  new  build- 
ing prepared  for  it  on  Broad  Street  on  April  19, 
1819.  It  began  with  a  jirincipal  and  Latin  usher, 
and  an  assistant  in  the  English  department.  The 
number  of  pupils  reported  as  being  in  the  school  the 
following  montli  was  eighty-six,  and  one  year  later, 
^lay  4,  1820,  one  hundred  and  thirteen.  The  Eng- 
lish department  was  discontinued  in  a  few  years,  and 
the  schof)l,  under  the  principal  and  an  assistant,  was 
a  classical  school,  fitting  boys  to  enter  the  univer- 
sity. The  school  was  divided  in  1827,  and  Henry  K. 
Oliver  took  charge  ol'  the  lOnglish  High  school,  as 
this  portion  was  called.  i'\lr.  Oliver  was  appointed 
June  16,  1827.  The  school  continued  to  increase  in 
numbers  and  enlarge  its  curriculum  until  about  1839, 
when  two  recitaticni  rooms  were  added  and  two  as- 
sistants appointed. 

The  school  was  mostly  renamed  in  1845.  The  Lat- 
in school  was  called  the  Fiske;  tlu^  Boys'  High  school 
the  Bowditcli;  the  Girls'  High  school  the  Saltonstall. 
Nine  years  later  the  Fiske  was  merged  in  tlie  Bow- 
ditch,  and  in  1856  the  Bowilitcli  and  Saltonst;ilI  were 
united  under  the  name  of  the  Salem  Classical  and 
High  school.  To-day  it  is  known  as  the  Classical 
and  High  school.  The  course  of  study  was  divided, 
in  1882,  into  a  four  years'  classical  and  a  three  years' 
English  course.  Thus  we  have  traced,  very  briefly 
of  necessity,  the  rise  ;ind  growth  of  the  first  Salem 
public  scliool  until  il  has  become  one  of  the  str<uig- 
est  high  schools  in  the  country.  In  its  long  line  of 
forty  three  nuisters,  IVoni  John  I^iske  down,  have  been 
men  of  more  than  ordinary  al.)ility  and  some  of  more 
than  local  reputation. 

The  grammar  schools  as  we  know  them  jiow  are 
generally  considered  as  having  had  their  origin  in 
that  writing  school  which  Nathaniel  Higginson 
opened  on  September  1,  1712,  when  the  committee 
"agreed"  with  him  "to  keep  a  writing,  cy]>hering 
and  reading  school  in  the  north  end  of  the  town- 
houae,  which  is  now  litted  up  for  a  school,  for  one 
quarter  of  a  year  from  this  1st  day  of  September,  and 
to  be  paid  for  the  same  seven  jiounds  ten  shillings  in 
money."  This  school  evidently  filled  tlie  piace  now 
filled  by  the  j)rimary  schools;  and  the  grammar 
school  work  of  the  present  day  was  combined  with 
the  curriculum  of  the  Latin  school  in  those  days. 
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The  school  which  Mr.  Higginsoii  thus  started  appears 
to  have  given  satisfaction,  I'or  on  September  25,  1713, 
the  committee  agreed  "  that  31r.  Xathaniel  Higgiiisoii 
is  desired  to  continue  to  keep  tlie  schoid  till  25 
December,  and  to  be  paid  j)ruiiortioiially."  On 
March  9,  1713,  the  committee  is  "agreed  liiat  Mr. 
Xathaniel  Higginson  be  desired  to  keep  the  writing 
school  for  one  quarter  longer  ,  .  .  at  not  exceeding 
ten  pounds  the  quarter."  On  April  13th  following,  the 
committee  "agrees"  that  he  shall  keep  the  school 
for  one  year  from  the  preceding  March  for  thii  ty-six 
poun'ls.  His  .successor  was  .Tohu  Swinnerton,  who 
began  his  labors  on  January  2, 171  (>.  Xathaniel  Hig- 
ginson  was  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Savage)  Hig- 
ginson,  the  grandfather  ofllev.  Francis  and  great- 
grandfather of  Eev.  John  Higgiuson,  the  lirst  and 
sixth  ministers  of  the  First  Church  in  Salem.  He 
was  born  April  1,  IGSO,  and  died  in  1720.  He  lived 
in  a  house  that  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  East 
Church,  near  the  Common. 

This  school  was  knowu  sometimes  as  the  ^Vriting 
school  and  sometimes  as  the  English  scJiool,  the 
former  name  gradually  giving  way  to  the  latter,  un- 
til it  was  liually  drop]ied.  It  soon  began  to  act  as  a 
feeder  to  the  Latin  school,  for  in  July,  1717,  the  com- 
mittee voted  that  four  boys  be  promoted  J'rom  the 
Reading  and  Writing  school  to  the  Grammar  school. 
We  lind  no  trace  of  more  than  one  English  .'^cbool  in 
the  town  proper  previou-s  to  1785.  As  early  as  1700 
tlie  town  granted  money  for  schools  at  Kyall  Side 
(Beverly),  Middle  Freciiict  (Peabody),  the  village 
(Danvers)  and  Will  Hill  (Middleton),  where  the  in- 
struction was  probably  substantially  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish or  Writing scliool.  In  17.85  three  English  schools 
were  opened, — one  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  JCdward 
Norris,  master;  another  in  the  eastern  jiart  (jf  the 
town,  with  John  Watson  master  and  a  third  in  the 
western  end,  with  Isaac  Hacker  master.  An  Eng- 
lish school  was  opened  in  Nortli  Salem  in  ]S07,  and 
one  in  South  Salem  in  181'J,  the  latter  being  fust 
known  a.s  the  South  Englisli  school.  This  school  was 
subsciiuent ly  localcd  on  Ropes  Sircet,  and  named  the 
l!rown  school.  In  187-1  it  was  transferred  to  the 
new  house-  on  Hazel  Street,  and  soon  afler  called  the 
Saltonstall  Gramauir  school.  Another  English  or 
Grammar  school  was  establi.ihed  in  the  c:ist  part 
of  the  town,  on  Willianis  Street,  in  1821.  The  High 
school  for  girls  o])ened  on  Becklbrd  Street,  in  1827, 
subsequently  became  the  Higginson  Grammar  school. 
In  1841  a  new  sch(Kjl  was  opened  on  Aborn  Street,  i'or 
both  sexes,  under  charge  of  Charles  Northend.  Four 
years  later  it  was  named  the  Epos  school.  In  1870 
the  Higgin.sou  and  Epes  were  united  wiib  the  Hacker, 
on  ].»ean  Street,  all  under  the  name  of  Jiowditch 
Grammar  school.  The  (j'lrW  High  scho(d,  on  East 
Street,  in  1827,  was  the  original  of  what  is  now  the 
I'ently  school  for  girls,  Grammar  and  i'rimary.  The 
Centre  school  Wiis,  in  1841,  united  with  the  W^Uliams 
Street  and  East  Street  schools  as  the  Union  school. 


and  located  near  Forrester  Street.  In  1845,  when  the 
general  renaming  of  schools  took  jdace,  this  school 
received  the  name  ol'  I'liillips'  Grammar.  The  North 
English  in  North  Salem  liocame  the  Pickering. 

In  1721t  generous  Samuel  lirown,  in  giving  Iwo  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds  to  the  school  fund,  jirovided 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  should  go  to  iJie 
Grammar  scliool,  sixty  pounds  to  /he  English  school, 
and  sixty  ])ounds  to  a  Woman's  school.  His  lan- 
guage would  seem  to  indicate  that  while  the  two  first 
named  then  existed,  the  other  was  to  be  established. 
He  did  not  state  wdiat  should  be  taught  in  the  other 
two,  but  in  the  Woman's  school  the  interest  of  the 
donation  was  "to  be  yearly  improved  for  the  learning 
of  six  very  [lOor  children  their  letters,  and  to  spell 
and  read,  who  may  be  sent  to  ^aid  school  six  or  seven 
months.''  This  was,  uiuUjuljtedly,  the  founding  of  our 
primary  schocd.  But  the  records  of  the  school  com- 
mittee give  no  indication  of  the  establishment  of  the 
school  until  Jlarch  2(i,  1773,  when  a  v(jte  was  {)asscd 
which  would  indicate  ([uite  clearly  that  no  action  had 
been  taken  previously.    It  read  : 

"The  interest  oF  said  Brown's  donation  and  legacy 
to  a  Woman's  Reading  School,  being  about  eight 
pounds  and  four  shillings  per  annum,  be  given  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Gill,  iV)r  which  she  is  to  teach  nine 
poor  boys  to  spell  and  read  this  year.  Tliis  and  to 
find  them  in  firing  during  the  winter,  ))rovided  she 
admits  but  sixteen  otliei'  scliollars  into  her  school." 
To  this  is  appended  in  the  records  the  folbnving. 
"  We,  tlie  subscribers,  advise  to  the  order.  Asa  Dun- 
bar, \V]u.  Brown,  one  of  the  Posterity  o(  the  Donor." 
It  is  evident  that  ■Mrs.  'Jill  was  already  kee[)ing  a  pri- 
vate school,  ai!<l  that  this  money  was  paid  to  her  J'or 
teaching  small  poor  cliilthen. 

By  the  old  liiwn  records,  however,  it  aj)i)ears  that 
at  a  town-meeting  (mi  Jlay  10,  1704,  u  vote  was  jiassed 
"  that  the  School  Committee  be  empowered  (o  draw 
lilty  dollars  out  of  the  Town  Treasui'V  anil  ap|)ly  the 
same  for  the  iiislriiction  of  the  jioorest  cliib.lrcn  of  the 
town  in  reading  at  Women's  School."  On  i\I:irch  3, 
1770,  I'imotliy  Pickering  [letitioned  the  selectmen  to 
"Be  pleased  to  insert  a  line  in  }'our  warrant  for  the 
next  Town-3Iccting  to  kno\v  il'  the  Town  will  take 
into  their  consideration  their  vote  ])asscd  in  M.ay, 
1704,  respecting  the  schooling  the  poorest  people's 
children  at  Women's  School,  etc."  AVhether  this  pe- 
tition means  that  no  action  had  been  taken  on  the 
vote  oi'1704,  or  whether  we  are  to  infer  that  the  peti- 
tioners desired  a  rejietition  of  that,  we  do  not  know. 
The  records  of  the  meetings  of  the  school  committee, 
not  very  full  (or  those  years,  make  not  the  least  men- 
tion of  this  matter,  nor  do  the  accounts  show  any 
orders  drawn  to  p!iy  any  one  I'or  the  purposes  sjjeci- 
fied.  But  this  omission  may  be  due  entirely  to  the 
incoin])le(.enes9  of  the  I'ecord. 

Early  the  following  month  this  entry  was  made: 
"The  committee  met  the  8tli  inst.  and  agreed  that 
the  followiiig-iianied    Boys  be  put  to  the  Charity 
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School  kept  by  Mrs.  Gill,  and  there  be  taught  for  six 
months  from  the  10th  ins^t,"  Then  follow  the  names 
of  ten  boys. 

On  August  10th  the  committee  "  agreed  that  an 
order  for  two  pounds,  tliree  shillings  and  six  pence 
be  drawn  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Mary  Gill,  being  one-quarter 
of  a  year's  interest  of  Samuel  Brown,  Esq.,  his  Dona- 
tion and  Legacy."  From  this  time  on  aj)pears  an 
order  for  the  payment  of  Mrs.  Gill  every  three  months. 
The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  she  was  the  first 
teacher  of  a  free  ptiblic  woman's  school,  and  that  our 
primary  schools  date  from  April  10,  1773,  and  not 
from  1729,  the  year  of  Colonel  Brown's  donation. 

Thus  we  have  three  independent  schools  ot  three 
distinct  grades  corresponding  to  our  jiresent  high, 
grammar  and  primary. 

Two  years  later,  in  Mr.  Brown's  will,  leaving  an 
additional  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  tor  the 
school  fund,  he  speaks  of  the  "  Latin,"  "  English  "  and 
"woman's"  schools.  In  ISOl  a  notice  about  the 
schools  mentions  the  grammar  school,  where  all  the 
higher  branches  were  taught,  including  L;itin  and 
Greek,  and  three  public  schools  for  children  of  both 
sexes  and  not  lesr*  than  five  years  of  age,  where  the 
alphabet,  spelling  and  reading  would  be  tauglit. 
Primary  schools  have  continued  as  a  separate  de- 
partment of  our  educational  institutions  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  are  now  deemed  the  foundation  of 
our  school  system.  Luring  a  jjortion  of  the  past 
eighty  years  we  have  had  "intermediate"  scliools 
for  such  as  had  passed  the  primaries,  but  could  not  be 
classed  in  the  grammar  schools.  There  are  now 
eleven  primary  schools,  and  no  intermediate  existing, 
although  the  school  committee  in  18S5  authorized  the 
establishment  of  one  when  needed. 

From  1807  to  1843  colored  children  were  educated 
in  separate  schools  most  of  the  time.  It  is  supposed 
that  previous  to  that  time  they  were  not  instructed  at 
all  by  the  town.  Oliloe  Minn  was  the  first  teacher  of 
a  primary  school  for  colored  cliildren.  As  early  as 
1830  a  girl  of  color  was  admitted  to  the  high  school. 
Sonic  opposition  being  nianircsted  to  this,  and  the  le- 
gality of  the  act  iiueslioned,  tlic  coinniitlee  took 
counsel  of  eminent  legal  lights,  and  was  inr(jrnied 
that  the  colored  girl  had  as  much  riglit  in  the  school 
as  a  white  child.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  pres- 
ent generation  sees,  without  thought  of  protest,  black 
and  white,  native  and  I'oreign,  educated  together,  not 
only  in  the  same  school,  but  side  by  side  in  the  same 
class. 

From  the  settlement  of  Salem  down  to  1712  the  ed- 
ucational interests  of  the  town  were  controlled  by  the 
people  themselves,  cither  Ijy  direct  vote  or  instruc- 
tions to  the  selectmen.  In  1712  the  citizens  in  town- 
meeting  as.sembled  chose  Hainncl  Brown,  .Tosi.ali 
W.alcot,  Stephen  Sewall,  .John  iligginson,  .Jr.,  and 
Walter  Price  to  have  cliarge  of  the  schools.  Commit- 
teefl  were  clio.sen  by  tlie  j^eople  every  year  thereafter, 
until  Salem  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  183().  Under 


the  charter,  members  of  the  school  committee  were 
chosen  by  the  City  Council  until  1859,  when  the 
I)Ower  was  restored  to  the  people,  to  whom  it  properly 
belongs.  The  mayor  and  iiresident  of  the  Common 
Council  are,  by  the  charter,  made  members  of  the 
board,  the  people  electing  three  members  from  each 
of  the  six  wards.  The  olhce  of  superintendent  of 
schools  was  created  in  ISi!-"),  ainl  .lonathan  Kimball 
elected  to  the  pcisition.  It  was  discontinued  in  1872 
and  revived  in  1873,  when  A.  D.  Small  was  elected 
superintendent.  It  was  again  discontinued  in  1880, 
since  when  the  schools  liave  been  supervised  by  sub- 
committees. 

It  is  not  ]iro])Osed  in  a  brief  chapter  like  this  to 
tr;ice  out  all  tlie  sites  occupied  by  school-lionsc^j 
during  the  past  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  learn  something  of  the  houses 
used  by  the  earlier  schools  and  of  the  spots  where 
they  stood.  Of  ilr.  Eiske's  school-house  we  know 
nothing.  The  church  may  have  served  the  purpos^e, 
as  it  did  for  town-meetings.  In  1655  the  school  was 
kept  in  tlie  town-house,  which  then  stood  near  what 
is  now  the  southerly  end  of  the  railroad  tunnel.  A 
year  later  the  town  empowei'ed  a  coniniittee  "  to  have 
//(f  scbo()l-bouse  repayred."  Whether  this  indicates 
an  iiide[)endenfc  house  for  schonl  purposes,  or  bus  ref- 
erence to  the  room  in  the  town-house  used  liy  the 
school,  no  one  knows.  In  1(!72  Daniel  Andi-e\\s  was 
voted  ])ay  for  keeping  sehoid  in  his  lionse. 

About  1700,  ]>erliai)s  shoi'tly  befbrc,  gi  ants  of  school 
mojiey  were  made  to  the  inhabiianls  "  without  the 
bridge,"  also  to  those  at  Byall  Side,  Middle  rreeinct, 
and  the  village.  Just  where  theirschool-houses  werelo- 
cated  it  is  impossible  to  say.  On  .June  IG,  1712,  the 
town  voted  "  that  the  watch-house,  ad  joining  the  town- 
house,  be  for  tlie  future  set  aiiart  and  inqtroved  for  a 
school-house  .  .  .  and  that  the  same  lie  re- 
]jaired  and  httcd  conveniently  lor  the  use  aforesaid." 
The  watch-house  stood  beside  the  tnwn-house;  most 
antiquarians  say  to  the  south  of  it ;  but  when,  in  1712, 
the  school  coinmittce  "agreed  with  Nathaniel  Hig- 
I  giusiiu  In  Icerp  a  writing,  cipbei'ing  and  reading 
scho(jl,"  it  was  to  lie  "in  ihe  north  end  of  the  town- 
house,  which  is  now  litted  u[>  I'or  a  school."  Of 
course  this  ineant  the  watch-honse,  and  the  language 
indicates  clearly  that  it  was  at  the  nni-lli  end  of  the 
town-house,  and  not  the  south.'  'Ihis  town-house 
was  the  one  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  what  is  now 
Washington  Street,  opjifisile  the  Broolchouse  estate, 
on  the  coi-ner  of  Lynde  Street.  I^he  watch-house 
continued  in  use  for  some  years,  and  the  schools  were 
kept  in  this  street  so  long  that  it  came  to  be  known  as 
"scho'd-house  lane." 

In  17G0  the  town  voted  to  erect  a  brick  school- 
house,  a  great  steji  forward  in  the  march  of  educa- 


1  J''c-lt,  in  IiiH  "  Annals  of  Siilc'ii],"  nml  oIIkt  lo'.iil  l\istoiiiins  locate 
tliiH  Hi'liool  "  iij  tlio  iioitli  CMiil  of  the  town,''  Imt  llu'  records  of  the  scliool 
comniittuc  say  "in  llm  nortli  oii'l  of  llir  tu\\  ii-/if')(.'''' 
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tional  progress.  This  building  stood  near  where  the 
previous  sehool-house  had.  It  was  taken  down  in 
17S.)  to  make  room  for  a  new  court-house,  and  quar- 
ters hired  elsewhere  for  the  schools.  They  were  not 
long  without  a  liome,  for  on  iMarch  24th  the  town 
voted  to  build  the  Centre  school-house,  24xot5  feet,  a 
portion  of  which  was  to  be  occupied  by  a  library. 
This  building  was  of  wood,  two  stories  high.  The 
Latin  school  occupied  rooms  here.  Other  houses 
were  undoubtedly  soon  built  lor  the  East  and  AVest 
schools.  The  next  school-hou^e  built  was  probably 
tliat  in  Xorth  Salem,  -which  was  on  the  corner  of 
North  and  School  Streets.  The  High  school  now  oc- 
cupies a  fairly  commodious  building  on  Broad  Street, 
where  it  has  been  located  since  185G.  For  tliirty- 
seven  years  previous  it  had  occupied  the  neighboring 
building  now  used  by  the  Oliver  Primary  school. 

The  largest  school  building  in  the  city  is  the  Bow- 
ditch,  on  Dean  Street,  built  in  1870  at  a  cost  of  eighty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  including  land.  The  I'hiliips 
Grammar  school,  on  Lower  Essex  Street,  occupies  an 
eiglit-room  house,  built  in  1883  at  a  cost  of  thirty- 
three  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
Bently  Grammar  and  Primary,  on  Essex  Street,  near 
tlie  Pliillips,  was  built  in  ISOl  and  enlarged  in  lS8(j. 
The  four-room  Iniilding  in  North  Salem,  occn]iicd  Ijy 
the  Pickering  Grammar  school,  was  built  in  18G2,  at 
a  cost  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  Saltonstull, 
on  Holly  Street,  South  Salem,  tlie  only  wooden  gram- 
mar scliool-biiilding,  and  built  in  1874,  c(»st  sixteen 
thou.sand  dollars.  Of  the  ])rimary  schof)l-honses  all 
are  .small  and  mosiof  ihem  are  fild,  wooden  four-room 
buildings.  The  Bertram  is  the  only  one  of  recent 
date. 

The  pay  of  the  earlier  teachers  was  small.  i\Ir. 
Epes,  in  1077,  was  t';  have  twenty  pounds  from  the 
town,  and  if  that  was  not  enough  with  tuitiriti  to 
make  sixty  pounds,  the  selectmen  were  to  make  uj) 
the  balance.  If  it  was  more  than  enough,  he  was  to 
have  it  and  be  free  from  all  taxes,  trjiinings,  watcli- 
ings  and  vvardings.  \n  V')W  jMr.  Whitman  was  to 
"  h.'ive  lifty  pounds  in  upiney,  rarh  sdiolai-  lu  pay 
twelve  pence  a  month,"  and  "  what  this  hicknl  was  to 
be  made  U[>  out  of  the  fund  sett  apart  for  grammar 
schools."  Thus  the  compensation  ran  along  for  some 
years  with  slight  variations,  but,  on  the  whole,  slowly 
rising.  Mr.  Nutting  had  ninety  pounds  in  172(1.  At 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  nuister  of  the 
English  school  had  one  humlred  and  fifty  [)oun(lsand 
"found  ink,"  and  the  grammar  master  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds,  and  nothing  said  about  ink.  In 
1803  each  of  the  four  school  mistresses  "  is  to  have  a 
salary  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  f(jur  cords  of  wtjod," 
In  1819,  when  Thomas  Henry  Oliver  (General  H.  K. 
Oliver)  succeeded  Mr.  Clark  in  the  Latin  si-hnol  as 
"u.sher,"  It  was  at  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars,  and 
in  1824,  as"a.ssistant,"he  had  nine  hundred  dollars  and 
Mr.  Eaiiies,  the  master,  twelve  hundred  dollars.  The 
game  salary  was  paid  to  Oliver  Carleton  in  1840,  while 


Ruf'us  Putnam,  as  master  of  the  High  school,  had  one 
thousand  dollars.  The  masters  of  the  other  schools 
had  seven  hundred  .dollars  each  and  the  assistants 
from  two  hundred  dollars  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  Teachers  in  the  ]irimary  school  received 
one  hundred  and  iilty  dollars.  Pciha|is  this  part  of 
the  story  may  as  \\  i'll  l)e  conqileted  with  brief  allusion 
to  salaries  ])aid  in  1SS7.  Tlie  master  of  the  High 
school  has  two  thousand  two  hundred  dollars ; 
the  sub-master,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars; 
the  first  assistant,  eleven  hundred  dollars  ;  other 
assistants  and  principals  of  pi imary  schools,  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars;  male  principals  of  grammar 
schools,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars;  one 
female  priiici])al  one  thousand  ii\c  hundred  dol- 
lars; assistants  in  grammar  and  primary  schools,  five 
hundred  dollars. 

In  the  days  when  those  small  salaries  were  paid,  a 
year  of  teaching  was  a  year  indeeil.  The  school-bell 
was  ordered  to  be  rung  (in  1700)  at  7  a.m.  and  5  r.i\r. 
from  March  1st  to  November  1st;  at  8  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  "  ye  school  to  begin  and 
end  accordingly."  A  half-century  later  the  only  vaca- 
tions were  "general  election,  commencement  day  and 
the  rest  (jf  that  \veek,  lasts,  thanksgivings,  trainings, 
Wednesday  aiul  Saturday  afternoons."  Tins,  says 
Felt,  was  a  liberal  allowance  compared  with  what 
their  predecessors  had  enjoyed.  Now  we  have,  in 
all,  lull  three  months'  vacation  besides  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  af'tciiiooiis.  Are  our  boys  and  girls 
more  healthy  than  lliose  who  went  t()  school  "from 
nnirning  to  night,"  and  "the  year  round?"  For 
nearly  two  centuries  the  girls  were  not  granted  the 
same  privileges  as  boys.  They  went  to  school  lour 
days  in  the  week  from  J]  A.>t.  to  12.30  p.m.,  and 
4.30  to  0  P.M.,  from  April  1st  to  Octolier  1st,  the  idea 
being,  evid(;iifly,  that  they  needed  but  little  educa- 
tion. 

A  State  Normal  sidiool  lor  girls  was  established  in 
Salem  in  1854.  The  city  jirovided  the  site  and  erected 
the  building  iit  a  cost  of  about  $13,200.  The  State 
i-rinibii rsed  ^OOOO  of  this  amount  ami  the  Eastern 
Uailroad  (Jonipany  contributed  .'?200U  additional. 
The  building  was  eidai-ged  in  1870-7 1,  at  a  cost  of  S25,- 
000.  It  was  dedicated  on  September  14,  1854,  having 
been  o]jened  for  the  admission  of  pupils  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  Richard  Ed\vards  was  principal  from  the 
0|)ening  to  September,  1857;  Professor  Alpheus 
Crosby  Irom  October,  1857,  to  September,  ]8(;5,  and 
Professor  Daniel  B.  Hagar  I'rom  Se])tember  (!,  18()5, 
to  the  present  time.  The  aims  and  methods  of  the 
school  are  best  stated  in  the  language  of  the  circu- 
lar: 

"The  ends  chiefly  aimed  at  in  this  school  are,  the 
acfiuisilion  of  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  Princi- 
ples and  iVIethods  of  Education,  and  of  tlie  various 
branches  of  study,  tlie  attainment  of  skill  in  the  art 
of  teaching,  and  the  general  development  of  the  men- 
tal powers. 
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''From  the  beginning  to  the  eiul  of  tlie  course, 
studies  are  conducted  with  especial  reference  to  the 
best  ways  of  teaching  them.  IJecitations,  however 
excellent,  are  not  deemed  satisfactory  unless  every 
pupil  is  able  to  teach  others  that  which  she  has  her- 
self learned.  In  every  study  the  pupils  in  turn  occu- 
py temporarily  the  place  of  teacher  of  their  class- 
mates, and  are  subjected  to  their  citicisms  as  well  as 
those  of  their  regular  teacher.  Teaching  exercises  of 
various  kinds  lorm  a  large  and  important  jiart  of  the 
school  work." 

Private  schools  have  always  been  an  important  fac- 
tor among  the  educational  agencies  of  old  Salem. 
The  first  mention  which  Felt,  in  his  Annals,  makes  of 
these  institutions  is  under  date  of  January  1,  1770, 
wlieu,  he  finds,  Daniel  Hopkins,  who  was  afterwards 
a  minister  in  Salem,  had  leave  to  open  a  private 
school  for  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  He  adds 
that  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  public  schools  had  "  re- 
cently taught  in  the  evening  on  his  own  account.'" 
We  can  hardly  believe  that  for  one  hundred  and  I'orty 
years  after  the  settlement  here  there  were  nojirivate 
schools.  That  they  existed,  but  are  unrecorded,  we 
have  no  doubt-  Two  years  and  a  half  after  the  above 
leave  was  granted,  Charles  Shimmin  is  advertising  to 
instruct  children  and  youth  in  English,  book-keep- 
ing, geography,  astronomy,  etc.  A  year  or  so  later 
(1773)  Elizabeth  Gaudin  ojjened  a  school  to  instruct 
young  ladies  in  plain  sewing,  marking  tent  and  Irish 
stitch.  In  about  1780  !^Irs.  Mehitable  Higginson, 
widow  of  John  Higginson,  who  died  in  1818,  aged 
ninety-four  yeans,  with  her  daughter  Jlebitable,  began 
a  private  bch<jol,  which  she  kept  jnany  years,  and 
which  became  of  great  repute.  Nathaniel  Eogers 
and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Abigail  Dodge  Eogers,  parents  of 
the  Messrs.  Kogers,  leading  merchants  in  Salem 
during  the  first  half  of  this  century,  kejH  a  famous 
school  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  early  in 
this  century.  Thomas  Cole  came  from  Marblehead 
and  opened  the  well-known  female  school  in  1808, 
and  continued  until  about  1834,  when  he  resigned  on 
account  of  his  health.  He  lived  eighteen  years  after- 
wards, and  wart  an  a>'tivc  nieml)er  of  the  school  coin- 
iiiiltee. 

Ju  1782  Mr.  Bartlelt  adds  comj>osition  and  history, 
and  in  1783  Nathan  lieed  adds  grammar  and  elocu- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  that  the  branches  taught  in 
private  .sciiools  were  mainly  additional  and  sujjple- 
nientary  to  tiiose  in  the  i)ublic  schools.  In  1802,  says 
Felt,  William  Gray,  Benjamin  Pickman  and  others, 
"  desirous  to  afford  their  sons  the  privileges  of  a  school 
with  few  pupils,  under  a  teacher  of  high  character 
and  attainments,  and  subject  to  their  immedi'ite  con- 
trol," concluded  to  have  such  an  establishment. 
They  employed  Jacob  Knapp,  and  in  1803  built  a 
school-house  for  liim.  The  numljer  of  pufnls  was 
limited  to  thirty,  and  Mr.  Knapp's  salary,  which  was 
twelve  hundred  dollars  the  first  three  years,  was  for 
the  remaining  five  years  fixed  at  the,  for  those  limes, 


munificent  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars.  ThissclKJol 
was  in  Church  Street,  and  later  moved  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  common.  A  similar  school,  known  as  the  Sa- 
lem Private  Grammar  school,  was  begun  in  1807,  on 
Chestnut  Street,  Avherc  the  I'hillips  house  now  stands. 
Several  other  schools,  (ni  a  similar  ]ihiii,  wci'e  (Hiened 
in  dilferent  parts  of  the  city  about  this  time.  The 
])ultlic  schools  appear  not  to  have  given  satisfaction. 
The  town  was  economizing,  and  began,  as  usual,  with 
the  schools.  A  vote  to  build  a  new  house  was  revoked 
in  1820,  and  the  old  one  rejjaired  ;  teachers' salaries 
were  reduced.  The  higher  branches,  like  geography, 
history,  grammar  and  elocution,  appear  to  have  been 
huig  liiiding  a  place  in  the  school  course.  A  census 
taken  iu  ISi'O  revealed  27ri0  children  of  school  age,  of 
whom  22o  hoys,  out  of  some  1300,  were  in  private 
schools.  From  1800  to  1820  Felt  finds  seventy-five 
advertisements  of  piivate  schools.  In  ISKJ,  the  year 
before  the  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  w;ls 
enlarged,  seven  masters  set  u[i  ])rivate  schools,  and  it 
is  believed  that  half  the  children  in  town  attended 
them.  The  enlargement  of  the  couise  reduced  the 
private  schools  by  one-hall.  In  182(!,  however,  there 
were  GO  [>rivate  schools,  with  1(386  pupils,  the  amount  of 
tuition  bei ng  $18, 8.')' ),  against  $8502.89  paid  by  the  town. 
Four-liflbs  of  the  amount  paid  for  private  tuition  was 
for  girls  and  small  children  of  both  sexes,  they  not 
having  been  provided  for  properly  in  the  town  schools. 
Eleven  years  later  there  were  70  private  schools, 
with  589  males  and  1001  females,  the  cost  of  tuition 
being  §22,700,  while  tiie  cost  of  the  jiuldic  st-hools, 
with  123G  pupils,  was  $8877.  I'lie  number  of  private 
schools  had  been  re<kiced  to  49  iu  lS4o,  with  972  pu- 
pils, at  an  annual  cost  of  $13,594.75.  The  public 
schools  instructed  about  2000  pui)ils  at  a  c<jst  of 
$14,810.8(3.  Thereafter  the  number  of  ]U'ivate  schools 
diminished  until,  aside  from  the  parochial  schools, 
there  are  nriw  less  than  a  dozen.  The  luiiiilicr  of 
pupils  attending  them  is  305,  out  of  a  school  pt)pnla- 
tion  of  5140.  The  three  Koiiian  (Jatholic  jiarochial 
schools  contain  917  girls  and  no  Ijoys. 

In  closing  Ibis  ehapl'T  it  seems  not  iiia])pro|iriate 
to  say  a  wtJiil  about  lln,'  schools  ol'k-.alem  astliev  exist 
to-day,  just  two  luiiidreil  ;iiid  lifty  years  alter  Mr.  Fiske 
began  that  "  first  free  school."  The  High  School  had, 
in  1887,  an  enrollment  of  21(3,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance was  180.  The  corps  of  teachers  consist  of  a  mas- 
ter, two  male  and  five  female  assistants.  The  grammar 
schools  are  live  in  number.  The  Ikjwditcli,  for  both 
sexes,  with  a  male  priiici])al  and  twelve  female a.ssist- 
ants,  had  a  u^embership  of  479;  the  Bently,  for  girls 
only,  with  five  female  teachers,  170;  the  Phillips,  for 
boys  only,  with  a  male  principal  and  seven  female  as- 
sistants, 2C7  ;  the  Saltonstall,  for  both  sexes,  with  a 
principal  and  seven  assistants,  255  ;  the  Pickering, 
for  both  sexes,  with  a  princi[)al  and  four  assistants, 
174. 

Tlie  primary  schools  showed  the  following  member- 
ship: Bently,  103;  Bertram,  148;  Browne  (six  teach- 
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ers)  193  ;  Carlton,  173  :  Endicott,  16P  ;  Lincoln,  195  ; 
Lynfle  (five  teachers),  217 ;  Oliver  (five  teachers), 
2l'2;  Pickman,  133;  Prescott,  135 ;  Uphani,  152; 
Xaumkeag,  110— making  a  total  of  354G. 

Tliose  ])riniary  scliools  not  otlierwise  mentioned 
had  four  teachers.  There  is  an  "  unattached  "  teach- 
er, who  goes  from  school  to  school  to  relieve  the  prin- 
cipal while  she  supervises  the  work  in  other 
rooms.  The  Xaumkeag,  located  in  tlie  house  on  Popes 
Street,  is  an  ungraded  school.  It  is  intended  for  sucli 
pupils  as  cannot  be  conveniently  cla-^sified  in  the 
graded  school,  but  its  patronage  is  now  entirely  of 
French  Canadian  children,  wlio  must  be  tauglit  the 
English  language  first  of  all,  and  its  various  branches 
subsequently.  This  school  was  established  in  18G9, 
and  is  in  charge  of  a  principal  and  one  assistant. 
Evening  schools  are  kept  througli  the  fall  and  winter 
montlis — one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  The  attend- 
ance has  always  been  small  and  smnewhat  irregular. 
The  course  of  study  is  of  a  .somewhat  miscellaneous 
character. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  several  school*  do  not 
differ  materially  from  those  now  generally  pjursued  in 
all  public  schools.  Added  to  the  common  bninciies 
of  learning  are  music,  under  the  direction  of  a  special 
instructor,  drawing,  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
physiology  and  temperance  hygiene.  All  books,  slates, 
pencils,  stationery  and  general  supplies  used  in  the 
schools  are,  by  law,  furnished  to  the  pupils  free  ot 
expense.  The  cost  of  introducing  these,  in  1884,  for 
4'''00  pupils  was  about  $9000,  in  addition  to  the 
$2000  wortli  then  in  the  school-houses.  The  cost 
was  somewhat  above  the  average  for  the  State.  The 
cost  of  replenishing,  in  1885,  was  above  $5000,  and  in 
1880  .*0200,  which  is  also  above  the  average  for  the 
State.  This  latest  addition  to  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing free  public  schools,  however,  makes  them  free  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name.  The  child  may  now  come  to 
them  "without  money  and  without  price."  The  total 
cost  of  the  Salem  schools  in  1880  was  $81 ,507.10. 


C  71  APT  LP  VII. 
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"VVjiile  we  contemplate  with  profound  interest  the 
materia!  growth  of  a  community,  and  trace  its  pro- 
gress in  agriculture  and  commerce  and  tlie  arts  ol' 
life,  we  tuVn  always  with  more  attention  to  the  intel- 
lectual operations  by  which  it  has  taken  its  stand 
among  the  thoughtful  and  cultivated.  The  w<;rk  of 
man's  hand.s  is  always  interesting,  but  tlie  fruits  of 


his  mental  toil  arrest  our  most  solemn  attention,  and 
take  us  into  a  higlier  atmosphere  where  dwells  his 
divine  genius.  Tha  development  of  letters  in  a  new- 
ly-settled country  is  always  slow.  Men  engaged  in 
organizing  States  have  no  time  for  liooks.  ^Vutlior- 
ship  is  a  work  of  established  government,  developed 
industries,  a  prosperous  condition.  The  defenders  of 
a  frontier  and  the  organizers  of  war  seldom  write  his- 
tories or  poems.  Achilles  fights  and  Homer  writes. 
When  States  are  to  be  organized,  and  towns  founded, 
and  farms  outlined,  the  scholars  are  obliged  to  wait 
for  their  turn.  The  adage  "infer  arma  silent  leges" 
should  inchub.^  also  et  Uttrre.  In  the  early  colonial 
days  of  our  country  the  work  of  the  conditorcH  imperi- 
orum  was  so  constant  and  pressing  that  there  was  nei- 
ther time  nor  opjjortunity  for  intellectual  work,  other 
than  that  which  belonged  to  the  church  and  the  state. 
Until  within  fifty  years  American  literature  has  been 
a  prediction,  and  it  recjnired  all  the  scholarly  enthu- 
siasm and  confidence  in  the  American  mind,  which 
Mr.  Everett,  just  then  rctui-ned  from  the  schools  of 
Europe,  possessed  to  foretell  the  ell'ect  of  tree  institu- 
tions on  the  ])ublic  mind  here.  ^Vlien  he  ]jronounced 
his  oration  at  Harvard  in  1824,  in  which  he  ap[)ealed 
to  the  scholars  to  do  their  duty,  and  placed  before 
them  the  ]iicture  of  a  great  literary  rejuiblic,  just  then 
beginning  to  dawn,  he  was  obliged  to  look  back  upon 
a  feeble  and  meagre  contillnition  by  American 
authors  to  the  libraries  of  their  country.  At  that 
time  no  poet  greater  than  Joel  Barlow  had  appeared 
among  us.  Charles  Brockden  Brown  was  the  chief 
novelist.  II nlchi iison  stooil  foremost  as  a  historian. 
No  >cientist  bad  either  explored  or  wi-itteii,  except 
Franklin,  at  once  scientist,  essayist,  statesman,  diplo- 
matist. Tliat  long  array  of  poets,  and  historians,  and 
novelists,  and  essayists,  and  scientists,  and  jurists,  and 
statesmen,  and  divines,  which  now  111  Is  the  world 
with  their  brilliant  ]iei-fornuinces,  and  has  ]daced 
the  liter:\ture  of  the  United  States  along  with  tliat  of 
any  other  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  has  accom- 
plished all  its  work  since  tliat  projiliecy  of  i\Ir.  Ever- 
ett was  made.  (Ircat  declarations  had  been  ])ro- 
clainu'd,  urgent  protests  had  been  put  lorth,  essays 
U])on  forms  of  govei'iiment  had  lioen  written,  sound 
constitutions  bad  been  organizetl,  the  jiulpit  had 
threatened  with  vehemence  and  exliorted  with  religious 
fervor,  theological  dis])utations  and  moral  essays  filled 
the  colonial  libraries.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
gratifying  the  imagination,  which  at  that  time  had 
but  a  small  abiding-place.  The  surrounding  reality 
was  moi'e  remarkable  than  any  tale  that  could  be 
told.  And  the  songs  of  Zion  a[)pealed  to  their  hearts 
with  a  warmth  unknown  to  the  most  fervid  lines  of 
love. 

All  these  iniluences  were  especially  strong  in  the 
community  of  Naumkeag.  The  leaders  of  the  colony 
were  men  of  deep  thought,  strong  convictions  and 
stern  purpose.  They  had  an'  abiding  faitli,  and  they 
always  held  themselves  in  readim.'ss  to  defend  it.  It 
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was  a  liberal  education  to  listen  to  the  sermons  of 
Francis  Hiirii'inson  and  Samuel  Skelton,  the  pastor 
and  the  teacher  of  the  First  Church,  and  to  the  jiro- 
found  philosophy  and  radical  doctrines  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams— all  scholars  of  Oxford  and  Canil)riilj;e.  The 
public  utterances  of  Hugh  Peters,  preacher,  civilian, 
manufacturer,  merchant,  more  than  filled  the  place 
of  an  attractive  volume.  Harvard  sent  into  the  Sa- 
lem pulpit  the  brilliant  but  deluded  Xoyes,  tlie  com- 
manding Curwin,  the  devout  Fisk,  and  in  later  colo- 
nial days  Barnard,  the  pious  and  prudent,  and  Dun- 
bar, the  fervid  and  patriotic.  Stepping  aside  a  mo- 
ment from  his  official  duty,  the  Rev.  ^h:  Higginson 
published  "Generall  Considerati(;ns  for  the  Planta- 
tions in  New  England,  with  an  Answer  to  Several 
Objections;  "  and  a  true  relation  of  his  last  voyage 
to  New  England." 

This  book  was  published  as  early  as  1G29.  It  sets 
forth  the  reasons  for  supporting  the  settlement,  es- 
pecially at  Xaumkeag,  and  defines  its  object  to  be 
the  planting  of  the  Gospel  on  these  shores,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  refuge  for  Christians,  provision  for  the  poor 
and  needy  who  could  not  procure  homes  in  England, 
economy  of  living  in  that  extravagant  and  wasteful 
age,  a  supply  of  education  for  the  poor,  "the  sujijjort 
of  a  ))arlicular  church  and  to  set  an  example  of  faith 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  ol'  Christ. 

Roger  Williams,  who  commenced  his  remarkable 
career  in  Salem,  began  his  work  of  authorship  in 
1043.  In  that  year,  during  a  voyage  to  England,  he 
composed  his  "  Key  to  the  Language  of  America," 
the  lirst  treatise  on  the  subject  i)reparcd  on  this  con- 
tinent. Tliis  was  soon  followed  by  a  book  entitled 
the  "  Bloody  Tenent,"  in  which  he  denounced  the 
views  of  John  Cotton,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
magistrate  to  regulate  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  to 
which  Cotton  replied  in  a  volume  called  the  "Bloody 
Tenent  washed  and  made  white  in  the  Blood  of  the 
Lamb."  To  this  \\'iliiains  rejoined  in  "  The  Bloody 
Tenent  yet  more  Bloody  by  3Ir.  Cotton's  endeavor  to 
wash  it  White.*'  In  these  books  he  most  earnestly 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  religious  toleratidu  and 
entire  freedom  of  conscience,  llis  last  iinblication,  i 
so  far  as  kiunvn,  is  entitled  "  (.(eorge  Fos.  digged  out 
of  his  Burrows,"  a  book  which  appeared  in  1()72,  in 
reply  to  Fox's  "  Del'ence  of  the  (Quakers."  Prior  to 
this,  however,  he  published,  in  1052,  "  The  Hireling 
Ministry  none  of  Christ's,  or  a  Discourse  touching 
the  Prf>pagating  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  the 
sarne  year  "  Experiments  of  Spiritual  Life  and 
their  Preservations."  He  also  addressed  many  letters 
to  John  ^Vinthrop  and  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Governor 
of  Connecticut  from  1(533  to  1G35.  In  all  these  work.s, 
written  during  a  stormy  life,  and  amidst  scenes  ol'  the 
greatest  trial  and  excitement,  will  be  found  tliat 
vigor  of  thought,  independence  of  feeling,  ])lii]osoi)h- 
ical  power  and  devotion  to  strong  conviction  for 
which  Roger  Williams  was  distinguished. 

Hugh  Peters  entered  upon  his  varied  career  in  this 


country  October  G,  1G35,  at  wdiich  date  he  landed  in 
Saleui.  He  was  settled  as  the  successor  of  Roger 
Williams  December  HI ,  1(!M(),  and  while  ])crloi  iniug 
most  cllicient  service  as  minister  of  a  parish,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  I'cgulatiiig  the  jiolice  I'olce  of  the 
town,  to  encouraging  commerce  and  manufactures  and 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community,  l^ducated 
at  Jesus  College  and  Trinity  College,  Canibridge,  lie 
commenced  life  as  a  comedian,  but  soon  tofik  holy 
orders  in  the  Ciiurch  of  England,  and  was  for  some 
time  a  lecturer  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  London.  He  sood, 
however,  became  a  non-conformist  and  fled  to  H(jl- 
land,  where  it  is  said  he  "  used  his  powerful  eloquence 
and  pulpit  eccentricities  witli  great  ellect,"  until  he 
emigrated  to  America.  It  was  with  this  mental  cul- 
ture and  this  remarkable  experience  that  he  com- 
menced his  labors  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Salem,  and  pursued  his  literary  career.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Good  Work  for  a  Good  Magistrate,"  1G51, 
in  wdiich  he  recommends  the  burning  of  the  histori- 
cal records  in  the  Tower ;  "A  Dying  Father's  l^nst 
Legacy  to  his  Only  Child,"  IGGO,  and  "  a  number  of 
political  tracts,  occasional  sermons,"  etc.  He  also 
published  "Amesii  Lectiones  in  Psalnios,  cum  lOpist. 
Dectic,"  1G17.  The  opinions  of  historians  and  biog- 
raphers with  regard  to  E[ugh  Peters  diil'er  widely. 
He  is  called  a  grand  imposter  and  an  arch-traitor  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  he  is  eulogized  as 
a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  J'reedom, 
a  pure  an<l  able  divine  and  a  devoted  philanthropist. 
That  he  had  extraoiilinary  ability  and  iMiniLMise  en- 
ergy no  man  can  doubt,  nor  can  we  fail  to  recognize 
his  influence  in  raising  the  New  England  colonies 
into  a  position  of  power  and  eflect,  which  is  still  i'elt 
throughout  the  country. 

Ill  IGIjO  Thonu^s  Maiile  ])ublished  "Truth  Set  and 
Jlaintained," — an  ardent  plea  for  the  Quakers  as  a 
means  of  spreading  the  Gospel.  He  was  indicted  for 
the  i)ub]icationof  a  book,  "  wherein  is  contained  divers 
slanders  against  the  churches  and  government  of  this 
province,"  and  for  saying  at  the  honoralde  court  in 
Ipswich  "  that  there  were  ns  grc;U  mistakes  in  the 
i  Scriptures  as  in  his  book."  He  was,  however,  ac- 
'luiiud. 

Jt  Seems  ]ii'oper  to  record  here  the  nient:il  attain- 
ments and  elfcjrts  of  a  youthful  jirodigy  who,  while 
he  left  no  mark  of  his  great  powers,  occupies  a  jilace 
in  the  list  of  those  who  represent  the  eai'Iy  culture 
and  scholai'ship  of  Salem.  Nathaniel  Mather,  a  son 
of  Increase  Mather,  lies  buried  in  the  Charter  Street 
Burying-ground,  with  the  inscription  on  his  grave- 
stone, "an  aged  person  who  saw  but  nineteen  winters 
in  this  W(jrld."  He  was  born  in  IGi)!)  and  died  Octo- 
ber 17,  1G88.  He  was  graduated  at  Hai'vard  in  1G85. 
At  sixteen  he  delivered  an  oration  in  Helirew,  and 
ranked  among  the  first  scholars  of  his  time.  "When 
a  mere  child  he  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  that 
he  had  "whittled  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  thus  re- 
proached his  God  by  his  youthful  sports."    At  twelve 
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he  cried  out  ''  Lord,  give  me  Clirist  or  I  die."  His 
brother,  Cotton  Mather,  says  of  liim,  "  Nor  did  lie 
slubber  his  prayers  with  hasty  amputations,  but 
wrestled  in  them  for  a  good  part  of  an  hour  togeiher." 
He  died  at  nineteen,  "an  aged  person,'' as  recorded 
on  his  grave-stone  in  the  Charter  Street  Buryiiig- 
ground,  and  left,  it  is  true,  a  most  slender  record  be- 
hind him.  But  the  scholar  who  contemplates  his 
career  will  admire  his  genius  and  will  picture  to  him- 
self the  brilliant  work  he  would  have  accomplished 
for  mankind  and  his  country  had  his  life  been  spared 
and  his  promise  been  fulfilled.  His  memory  belongs 
to  the  community  where  his  ashes  lie  and  his  radiance 
illumines  the  dawn  of  letters  in  the  colony. 

In  Salem  Village  the  Rev.  Peter  Clark,  an  able  and 
earnest  minister,  published  in  1752  a  "  Defense  of 
Infant  Baptism,"  and  in  17G0  "The  Doctrine  of  Orig- 
inal Sin  Vindicated  Again."  In  172S  he  publisiied  a 
sermon  at  the  ordination  of  AVilliam  Jennison  at  the 
Ea.st  Church.    He  died  in  1766,  aged  seventy-five. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  authorship  has  thus  far  been 
confined  to  the  clergj'.  Until  1700  the  "provincial 
and  colonial  tiieocracy  was  complete.  The  clergy 
organized  the  State,  constructed  the  laws,  provided 
municipal  regulations,  exercised  a  general  and  close 
supervision  of  public  afl'airs  and  directed  tlie  current 
of  literature.  The  libraries  of  that  day  were  full  of 
volumes  of  sermons,  moral  essays,  treatises  on  theol- 
ogy, books  of  devotion,  ail  well  exemplified  by  the 
numerous  productions  of  Roger  Williams  and  Hugh 
Peters. 

At  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  cur- 
rent of  thought  changed.  Tlie  manifest  mistakes  of 
the  preceding  three-quarters  of  a  century  were  fully 
realized,  and  the  law-givers  were  busy  in  reforming 
the  code,  and  the  jiublicists  and  theologians  com- 
menced the  work  of  explanation.  The  State  had  be- 
come organized;  the  theory  on  whieh  it  was  con- 
structed had  become  operative;  the  doctrinal  contests 
were  largely  over  ;  and  the  minds  of  the  community 
had  settled  into  a  degree  of  repose  which  created  but 
few  active  authors  and  writers.  Tlie  Indian  wars 
commenced,  and  for  many  years  tlie  active  forces  of 
the  colony  were  engaged  in  the  horrors  of  ibrest  war- 
fare. The  strong  men  organized  train-bands;  the 
brave  mothers  kept  careful  watch  of  the  homes ;  the 
clergy  who  were  not  engaged  in  active  military  ser- 
vice inspired  _  the  hearts  of  the  people  with  faith 
and  courage.  From  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian 
wars  until  the  close  of  the  French  war  the  opportu- 
nity for  study  and  meditation  was  small;  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  century,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  the  civil  conflicts  of 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  the  thought  of 
the  pfcojjle  was  turned  to  questions  of  state,  and  the 
science  of  government  occupied  very  largely  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  literary  work. 
In  public  debates,  in  the  newspaper  press,  in. a  flood 
of  pamphleteering,  may  be  found  the  fruits  of  the 
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mental  effort  of  the  day.  There  was  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  nor  inclination  tor  poems  or  novels; 
and  theological  disputations  were  suspended  before 
the  all-absorbing  topics  which  a  great  struggle  for 
freedom,  and  a  great  declaration  and  defense  of  pop- 
ular rights,  had  created.  Science  asserted  itself,  it  is 
true,  from  time  to  time.  Franklin  jjursued  his  obser-' 
vations  on  electricity,  and,  so  far  as  Salem  is  con- 
cerned. Judge  Andrew  Oliver  published  in  1772  "An 
Essay  on  Comets,"  "Papers  on  Lightning,  Thunder 
Storms  and  Water-spouts,"  and  an  account  of  a  dis- 
ease among  the  Indians,  while  Benjamin  Thompson, 
later  Count  Rumford,  was  imbibing  here,  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  John  Appleton's  shop,  his  passioriate  love 
of  science. 

In  1746  Dr.  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke,  who  was 
born  in  1728,  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  and,  in  1749, 
commenced  in  Salem  the  practice  of  medicine,  which 
he  continued  eiglity  years.  He  published  many  med- 
ical articles  in  the  reviews  of  his  profession,  and  sci- 
entific papers  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Science."  He  possessed  great  repose  of 
body  and  spirit,  and  that  balance  of  powers  which 
usually  attends  longevitv. 

It  was  about  1770  that  Timothy  Pickering  com- 
menced his  career  as  soldier  and  statesman  by  pub- 
lishing a  manual  of  military  tactics  which  he  used  in 
drill  service  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  whose  principles  he  applied  in  a 
critical  review  of  the  military  training  of  his  superior 
officers  as  the  war  went  on.  He  found  time,  in  tlie 
midst  of  his  duties  in  tlie  army,  in  Congress,  in  the 
Cabinet  and  in  agriculture,  to  publish  an  exhaustive 
letter  on  the  "  Conduct  of  the  American  Government 
towards  Great  Britain  and  France,'' and  a  "  Review 
of  the  Correspondence  between  President  John 
Adams  and  W.  Cunningham,"  besides  m.'uiy  valuable 
papers  connected  with  his  varied  oflicial  service. 
Colonel  Pickering  was  not  only  governed  by  a  high 
sense  of  duty  throughout  his  long  career,  and  by 
strong  convictions,  but  he  also  expressed  himself  in  a 
nervous,  vigorous  style,  and  in  controversial  corre- 
spondence was  a  most  formidable  foe.  To  no  man  is 
this  country  more  indebted  for  its  independent  na- 
tionality and  the  strength  of  its  institutions.  He  per- 
formed his  service  with  such  fearlessness  and  honesty 
that  he  was  at  times  placed  on  the  defensive;  but  he 
now  stands  in  the  jiont  rank  of  the  great  and  pure 
men  of  tlic  Revolutionary  and  Constitutional  period  in 
our  history.  In  a  literary  point  of  view,  he  has  left 
for  the  imitation  of  those  statesmen  who  come  after 
him  a  clear  and  impressive  style  and  great  power  of 
statement. 

The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Union  found  the  country  almost  entirely 
absorbed  by  political  controversies,  and  most  vigorous 
endeavors  to  restore  the  languishing  business  of  a 
people  exhausted  by  a  long  war  and  a  feeble  and  un- 
satisfactory system  of  government.    The  pulpit,  tlie 
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bar  and  the  news25aper  press  absorbed  nearly  all  the 
cultivated  talent  of  the  country.  The  progress  of 
Armiuianism  and  the  development  of  Unitaruanism 
gave  rise  to  a  most  animated  theological  controversy, 
and  tlie  issues,  growing  out  of  various  interpretations 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  brought  out  a  strong 
body  of  writers  on  these  subjects.  Kev.  Thomas  Bar- 
nard, of  tlie  North  Cluirch,  published  many  occa- 
sional sermons,  beginning  in  17S6,  among  which  may 
be  found  an  eloquent  discourse  delivered  on  the  death 
of  Washington,  following  in  this  respect  his  father, 
Eev.  Thomas  Barnard,  of  the  First  Church,  who  be- 
gan his  publications  in  1743. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  and  investi- 
gators of  that  day  was  Rev.  John  Prince,  LL.D.,  who 
was  born  in  Boston  in  1751,  and  died  in  Salem  in 
18.36.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1776, 
and  was  ordained  minister  over  the  First  Cliurcli 
in  Salem  in  1779.  He  was  a  most  indefatigable 
worker,  and  applied  himself  to  scientific  research, 
often  at  the  expense  of  his  ministerial  and  parochial 
duties.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Count  i\uiu- 
ford.  who  commenced  his  great  career  in  this  town  as 
author  and  investigator  in  1765,  and  joined  in  many 
of  his  inventions  and  scientific  experiments.  He 
improved  largely  the  air-pump,  and  tested  many  plans 
for  warming  rooms.  He  published  many  sermons, 
among  which  are  a  Fast  Sermon  in  1798,  a  Charitable 
Sermon  in  1806,  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Barnard 
in  1814,  and  a  sermon  before  the  Bible  Society  in  1816. 
His  labors  and  his  character  were  noticed  by  many 
scientific,  literary  and  historical  societies,  and  were 
reviewed  by  many  leading  periodicals  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Prince  exerted  a  coiumanding  influence  on  the 
community  in  which  he  lived  and  his  memory  is 
warmly  cherished  in  Salem.  In  theology  he  passed 
from  Arminianism  to  Unitarianism  with  many  of  his 
clerical  associates,  and  set  a  noble  example  of  tlie  ca- 
pacity of  a  liberal-minded  man  to  retain  his  faith 
while  pursuing  his  theological  investigations  and 
modifying  his  views.  His  style  was  simple  and  some- 
what si'vcre,  but  it  was  used  by  him  to  convey  sound 
doctrine,  and  a  fund  of  valuable  information  and 
much  food  for  thought. 

William  Bentley  was  ordained  over  the  EastChurch 
four  years  after  Dr.  Pr'nce  commenced  his  labors  at 
the  First  Church.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1759; 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1777 ;  and  died  in  1819. 
He  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time.  His  learn- 
ing wa.s  extensive,  and  he  used  it,  not  only  in  the 
pulpit,  but  also  in  the  newspaiier  press,  to  which  he 
was  a  liberal  contributor,  and  in  a  more  elitborate 
work  upon  the  history  of  Sakm.  lie  was  at  one 
time  the  ediu^r  of  the  Etsex  Itegider.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  an  ardent  Republican  and  espoused  the 
cause  of  JefferSon  and  advocated  his  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution.  In  theology  he  was  an  extreme 
Arminian,  and  paused  not  when  he  reached  Unitariair- 
jgm,  but  adopted  with  great  force  and  ability  those 


doctrines  which  since  his  day  have  been  more  gener- 
erally  accepted  by  the  followers  of  Emerson  and  Par- 
ker and  the  German  school.  FTe  was  a  most  ardent 
])atriot  and  left  his  jnilpit  in  mid-service  to  defend 
the  town  of  Marblehead  and  the  frigate  "  Constitu- 
tion," when  she  was  chased  into  that  harbor,  now  fa-- 
mous  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  competingyachts  of  the 
country.  Dr.  Bentley  was  at  his  death  warmly  eulo- 
gized by  Edward  Everett,  .at  the  time  a  professor 
in  Harvard  College.  Bat  it  was  not  found  con- 
venient to  publish  the  sermon.  He  left  his  valuable 
library  to  the  theological  school  at  Meadville,  and 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  at  Worcester.  He 
was  a  most  beloved  pastor  and  friend,  and  his  memory 
is  held  as  a  most  precious  legacy  by  the  descendants 
of  those  who  loved  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  worshipped 
his  spirit  after  death.  Dr.  Bentley  published:  "A 
Sermon  at  Stone  Chapel,  Boston,''  1790;  "Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Jonathan  Gardner,"  1791 ;  "  Psalms  and 
Hymns,"  1795;  "A  Masonic  Discourse,"  1796  ;  "Ar- 
tillery Election  Sermon,"  1796;  "Sermon  on  the 
death  of  General  Fiske,"  1797;  "A  Masonic  Dis- 
course," 1797 ;  "  Masonic  Charge,"  1798  ;  "  History  of 
Salem,"  1800 ;  "  Sermon  on  the  death  of  B.  Hodges," 
1804;  "Sermon  on  the  ordination  of  Josei'h  Richard- 
son Hingham,"  1806;  "Election  Sermon,"  1807. 

These  two  distinguished  divines  performed  great 
service  in  the  work  of  sustaining  the  literary  reputa- 
tion and  power  of  Salem — a  duty  which  before  their 
death  was  taken  up  by  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
exemplary  sons  of  this  town,  the  Hon.  John  Picker- 
ing. He  was  born  in  Salem  in  1772,  a  son  of  Timothy 
Pickering,  and  spent  iiis  early  life  in  public  service  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  was  secretary  of  legation  to 
Portugal,  and  afterwards  private  secretary  of  Rufus 
King,  in  London.  He  filled  many  important  ])OsitioMS 
as  instructor  at  Harvard,  practiced  law  in  Salem  until 
1830,  was  a  Senator  from  Essex  and  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Salem,  and  revised  and 
arranged  the  Statutes  of  Massachusetts.  He  was, 
during  his  life,  a  most  diligent  student.  His  works 
are  of  great  value  to  the  scholar,  and  attracted  the 
favorable  attention  of  learned  men  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  1816  he  published  "  a  vocabulary  or  col- 
lection of  words  and  phrases  which  have  been  sup- 

j  posed  to  be  popular  in  the  United  States,"  a  work 
which  was  accepted  at  once  as  of  great  value  by 
scholars  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  1829  he 
published  a  volume  "On  the  Adoption  of  a  Uniform 
Orthography  for  the  Indian  Languages  of  North 
America,"  to  which  students  of  etymology  made  con- 
stant reference.  In  1836  he  published  "  Remarks  ou 
the  Indian  Languages  of  North  America,"  accepte<l 
as  a  mo.st  valuable  treatise  by  General  Cass,  W.  H. 
Prescott,  Du  Ponceau,  Ludewig  and  others.  In  1826 
he  published  "  A  Comprehensive  Lexicon  of  the  Greek 
Language,  adapted  to  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 

I  United  States,"  a  book  which  ran  through  many  edi- 
tions and  was  published  in  Edinburgh  by  Professor 
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George  Dunbar,  with  additions.  The  third  American 
edition  was  so  enhirged  and  improved  as  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  final  authority.  Mr.  Pickering  also  pub- 
lished "A  Fourth  of  July  Oration  iuSalem,"in  1804; 
"  Eulogy  on  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  betbre  the  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.."  iSoS ;  "  Lecture  on  the  Alleged 
Uncertainty  of  the  Law,"'  1S34;  "  Dr.  Edwards'  Obser- 
vations on  the  Language  of  the  Muhekaneew  In- 
dians," 1823;  "Eliofs  Indian  Grammar,"  1822; 
"  Father  Easle.s'  Dictionary  of  the  Abnaki  Lan- 
guage," and  the  "  Vocabulary  of  Josiah  Cotton,"  and 
''  A  Grammar  of  the  Cherokee  Language."  He  ed- 
ited with  a  memoir  ''  Peirce's  History  of  Harvard 
University."  In  connection  with  Judge  "White,  of 
Salem,  he  published  an  edition  of  "Sallust,"  in  1805. 
He  also  published  a  translation  of  "  M.  Dupiu's  Ref- 
utation of  J.  Salvador's  Trial  of  Jesus,"  prefixed  to 
the  "  Examination  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Four 
Evangelists;"  "A  Review  of  the  McLcod  Inter- 
national Question  ;  "  "  Remarks  on  Greek  (.iranimar;" 
"  An  Address  Before  the  American  Oriental  Society;  " 
"A  Paper  on  the  Roman  Law;"  "  An  .Article  on 
National  Rights ; "  "  An  Essay  on  the  Agrarian 
Laws  ;  "  "  An  Essay  on  th"e  Pronunciation  of  Crreek  ;  " 
one  on  the  "Priority  of  Greek  Studies ;  "  one  on  tlie 
"  Egyptian  Jurisprudence ;  "  papers  on  the"CoclHn 
China  Language,'"  and  "  Prescott's  History  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella." 

The  scholar.^hip  of  Dr.  Pickering,  especially  as  a 
linguist,  has  seldom  been  surpi^ssed.  He  had  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  more  than  twenty  languages. 
President  Fclton  said  of  him  that  "he  was  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  learned  men  our  country  has  pro- 
duced." He  possessed  great  purity  of  character  and 
a  most  amiable  and  gentle  disposition.  His  mind 
was  enlarged  by  mu'-h  learning  and  his  iieart  was  con- 
stantly warmed  by  his  devotion  to  scholarly  labor  and 
bis  daily  intimacy  with  the  works  of  students  of  all 
ages  and  every  country. 

During  tlie  years  occupied  by  John  Pickering  in  per- 
forming his  great  literary  work,  Joseph  Story  entered 
uptMi  liis  remarkaUie  career  :is  poel,  legislalur,  law- 
yer and  jurist.  Ho  was  born  in  Marhlchead  Scpleni- 
ber  18,  1779  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  ITHS  ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1801,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  once  in  Salem,  wliere  he 
resided  until  appointed  professor  of  law  at  Harvard 
in  1829.  He  was  a  lawyer  wlio  had  acknowledged 
power  as  an  adviser  and  an  advocate,  even  in  the 
early  days  of  his  profi-ssional  labors.  He  was  a  most 
influential  member  of  the  MiLssachusctts  House  of 
Representatives,  and  during  his  term  of  service  in 
Congress,  U)  wliich  he  was  elected  as  a  Jefi't-rsoniau 
Republican,  in  1808,  he  pursued  a  course  of  great 
independence  and  commanding  influence.  During 
this  period  of  his  public  career  he  had  entered  upon 
the  field  of  authorship  with  great  zeal,  and  was  al- 
ready recognized  as  an  eloquent  orator,  a  graceful 
scholar  and  an  able  expounder  of  the  law.  As  early  as 


1804  he  published  a  poem,  entitled  "The  Power  of 
Solitude,"  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  poetic 
merit,  indicated  the  grace  and  fervor  of  the  author's 
mind.  He  then  commenced  his  long  catalogue  of 
treatises  on  various  branches  of  tlie  law.  He  pub- 
lished "A  Selection  of  Pleadings  in  Civil  Actions"  in 
1805;  "The  Public  and  General  Statutes  passed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  1789  to  1827;  " 
"Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Bailments,"  1832; 
"  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  preliminary  review  of  the  Constitu- 
tional History  of  the  Colonies  and  States  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,"  1833;  "Commentaries 
on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  in 
regard  to  Contracts,  Rights  and  Remedies,  and  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  iMarriages,  Divorces,  Wills,  Succes- 
sions and  Judgments,"  1834;  "Commentaries  on 
Equity  Jurisprudence  as  administered  in  Ihigland 
and  America,"  1835;  "Commentaries  on  Equity 
Pleadings  and  the  iiu'idents  thereto,  according  to  the 
Practice  of  the  Courts  of  Eijuity  in  England  aud 
America,"  1838;  "Commentaries  on  the  Law  of 
Agency  as  a  Branch  of  Commercial  and  Maritime 
Jurisprudence,  with  occasional  Illustrations  from  the 
Civil  and  Foreign  Law,"  1839;  "Commentaries  on 
the  L;iw  of  Partnership  as  a  Branch  of  Commercial 
and  Maritime  Jurisi^rudence,"  1842;  "Commentaries 
on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Foreign  and  In- 
land, as  administered  in  England  and  America,  with 
occasional  Illustrations  from  tlie  Commercial  Law  of 
the  N;itions  of  Continental  Europe,"  1843;  "Com- 
mentaries on  the  Law  of  Promissory  Notes,  and 
Guaranties  of  Notes  and  Checks  on  Banks  and  Bankers, 
with  occasional  Illustrations  from  the  Commerci;il  Law 
of  the  Nations  of  Continental  Euroi)e,"  1845;  be- 
sides numerous  decisions  on  his  circuit  as  United 
States  justice,  of  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said 
they  were  "admired  by  all  cultivators  of  the  law 
of  nations." 

It  would  not  be  supposed  that  in  the  midst  of  such 
vast  and  constant  labor  as  a  lawyer,  professor,  jurist 
and  :uithor,  , I udgc  Story  would  have  fbuntl  time  for 
product  ions  of  a  more  purely  literai'v  character,  ajid  yet 
the  list  of  these  is  long  and  interesting.  Pie  delivered 
in  Salem  an  eulogy  on  George  Washington,  1800; 
eulogy  on  (Japtain  J.  Lawrence  and  Lieutenant  C. 
Ijudlow,  1813;  sketch  of  the  life  of  Samuel  Dexter, 
181G;  charge  to  the  grand  juries  of  the  Circuit  Courts 
at  Boston  and  Providence,  1819;  charge  to  the  grand 
jury  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Portland,  1829;  address 
befo)-e  the  members  of  the  Sull'olk  bar,  1821  ;  dis- 
course before  tlie  Phi  Beta  Kapjia  Society  of  Har- 
vard, 182G;  discourse  before  the  Essex  Historical 
Society,  1828;  discourse  on  inauguration  as  Dane 
Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University,  1829 ;  ad- 
dress on  the  dedication  of  the  cemetery  at  Mount 
Aubu)-n,  1881 ;  discourse  on  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
John  Hooker  Ashmun,  1833  ;  discourse  on  the  life, 
character  and  services  of  Hon.  John  Marshall,  LL.D., 
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ISoo;  lectures  on  the  Science  of  Government,  1838; 
discourse  before  the  Alumni  of  Harvard  College, 
1S42 ;  charge  to  the  grand  jury  of  Rhode  Island  on 
treason,  1845;  with  many  occasional  speeches  and 
pamphlets. 

America  lias  produced  but  few  men  equal  in  all 
respects  to  Judge  Story.  As  a  student  he  combined 
patience,  diligence,  comprehension  and  enthusiasm  to 
a  most  extraordinary  degree.  He  turned  his  atten- 
tion in  his  early  life  to  the  hardest  of  all  sciences,  in 
which  dispassionate  judgment  and  cold  deliberation 
are  essentially  required.  And  yet  he  filled  the  tem- 
ple of  the  law  with  a  genial  warmth  and  a  radiant 
glow  which  could  not  be  surpassed  by  any  work  of 
taste  and  imagination,  and  has  rarely  been  equaled 
in  those  spheres  which  are  dedicated  to  fervor  and 
devotion.  He  had  a  sacred  regard  for  the  law,  and 
he  inspired  his  hearers  with  the  same  sense  of  reverent 
admiration.  His  mind,  with  its  vast  grasp  and  broad 
understanding,  worked  on  with  the  rapidity  of  light. 
And  while  exercising  his  vigorous  powers,  he  hud 
most  genial  attractions  for  his  associates,  and  those 
whom  he  taught,  and  in  his  family  he  always  won 
the  most  ardent  affection  by  his  kindness  and  gen- 
tleness and  simplicity.  He  was  a  great  lawyer,  a  great 
author,  a  great  citizen,  and  a  kind  and  alfectionate 
parent.  Mrs.  Farrar  said  of  him,  "He  was  the  beau- 
ideal  of  a  judge."  His  justice  was  always  tempered 
with  mercy. 

The  career  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  which,  in  an  in- 
tellectual point  of  view,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  admirable  records  in  history,  commenced  in  Salem 
almost  contemporaneously  with  that  of  John  Picker- 
ing and  Joseph  Story.  Pickering  was  born  in  1772, 
Bowditch  in  1773,  and  Story,  who  made  no  delays  in 
his  youth,  in  1779.  Pickering  delivered  his  first  ora- 
tion in  Salem  in  1804.  Bowditch  published  "The 
Practical  Navigator "  in  1802,  and  Story  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Salem  in  1801  to  overtake  in 
accomplishment  his  great  contemporaries.  They 
removed  to  Boston  about  the  same  time,  carrying 
with  them  the  great  reputation  they  had  already 
ftchiovcd, 

Dr.  Bowditch  was  born  in  Salem  in  1773,  and  died 
in  Boston  in  1838.  He  began  life  in  the  forecastle  of 
an  East  Indiaman,  and  before  he  had  relinquished 
his  interest  in  navigation  he  had  liecomethe  mariner's 
{^ide  across  the  trackless  sea.  Placed  in  charge  of 
an  insurance  company  in  Salem,  he  advanced  from 
"The  Practical  Navigator"  to  the  "Mccanique  Celeste," 
and  the  interpreter  of  Laplace  to  all  English-speaking 
nations,  and  when  ho  w;ls  called  to  a  higher  posi- 
tion in  Bijston  as  the  organizer  and  president  of  the 
Ma.s.sachusetts  Hospital  Eife  Insurance  Company,  an 
enduring  monument  to  his  financial  wisdom  and 
skill,  he  continued  his  studies  still,  until  he  accom- 
plished that  great  literary  work  upon  which  his  fame 
rests  80  securely.  He  seems  to  have  been  indilferejit 
to  all  oVjstaclea  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 


great  career.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  compelled 
by  poverty  to  labor  for  his  own  living.  He  toUowed 
the  seas,  mostly  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  until  he 
had  reached  mature  manhood.  And  when  he  en- 
tered upon  the  great  work  of  his  life  he  was  obliged 
to  call  his  family  about  him,  and  confer  with  them 
as  to  the  possibility  of  his  publishing  his  volumes 
without  outside  aid.  The  same  economy  and  cour- 
age which  bore  him  through  his  early  trials  bore  him 
also  through  the  later  struggles,  fortunately  support- 
ed as  he  was  by  the  resolute  determination  of  his 
wife  and  children.  While  engaged  in  his  work  he 
seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  disturbance  or  interrup- 
tion, and  his  most  difficult  calculations  were  made  in 
the  midst  of  the  amusements  of  his  family.  The 
"Jlecanique  Celeste  "  appeared  in  four  large  volumes 
in  1S2'J,  '32,  '34,  '38.  And  by  the  strength  of  his 
genius  he  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great  students 
and  mathematicians  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Bowditch  possessed  this  great  mental  power, 
but  he  was  remarkable  also  for  his  foresight,  prudence, 
integrity  and  courage.  His  influence  was  felt  in 
commercial  circles,  in  scientific  associations,  in  the 
government  of  Harvard  College,  and  on  the  lives  of 
those  who  bore  his  name,  and  went  out  from  his 
domestic  circle  to  practice  the  virtues  he  had  given 
them  as  his  best  legacy. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  D.D.,  commenced  a 
long  and  usel'ul  career  as  pastor,  preacher  and  author 
in  charge  of  the  Tabernacle  Church  in  Salem,  in  1S03. 
He  was  born  in  Hollis,  N.  H.,  in  1770,  was  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  in  1795  and  died  in  1821.  lie  was  a 
theological  scholar  of  great  ability,  and  entered  with 
zeal  and  jiower  into  the  controversies  of  his  day. 
From  1810  until  his  death  he  was  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  and  he  was  untiring  in  his 
eflicient  su[.)port  of  that  associati(;n.  He  published 
six  sermons  on  the  doctrine  of  "Eternal  Judgment," 
1800  ;  "A  Discourse  on  the  Covenant  with  Abraiiam," 
1805  ;  "Three  Letters  to  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Channing  on 
Uuitariauism,"  1815;  an  edition  of  Watts'  Hymns, 
1818 ;  many  magazine  articlesand  the  first  ten  Reports 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  JM.  He  was  considered  one  of  the 
ablest  supporters  and  advocates  of  orthodox  Christian- 
ity, and  was  counted  worthy  of  elaborate  reviews  and 
notices  by  such  writers  as  Jeremiah  Evarts,  A.  P. 
Peabody  and  Rufus  Anderson.  Dr.  \V^orcester  added 
much  to  the  literary  reputation  of  Salem,  and  his 
presence  and  services  gave  importance  to  the  town. 
He  presented  a  fine  example  of  the  New  England 
clergy  of  a  former  date;  and  he  raised  a  standard 
which  his  theological  associates  were  proud  to  follow, 
and  which  has  served  as  a  mark  for  those  who  have 
succeeded  him.  He  brought  harmony  and  strength 
to  a  church  organization  which  had  passed  through 
many  trials  and  changes,  and  gave  it  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  sending  forth  the  first  foreign  missionaries 
to  the  East  Indies. 

The  Rev.  Elias  Cornelius  was  settled  as  an  associate 
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of  Dr.  Worcester  in  1819,  and  dismissed  in  1S2G.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  The  Little  Osage  Captive,"  1822, 
flud  a  "Sermon  on  tlie  Trinity,''  1S26. 

Benjamin  Peirce,  who  was  born  in  Salem  in  1778, 
and  died  in  1831,  contributed  largely  to  the  literature 
of  his  times.  He  became  librarian  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1S26,  and  retained  this  station  until  his  death. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  Harvard  College 
from  1G36  to  the  Eevolution  ;  "  a  "  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  Harvard  College,''  1830.  He  was  a  dili- 
gent scholar  and  a  most  useful  official  in  the  college. 

The  Rev.  James  Flint  was  born  in  Reading  1779, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  1802,  and  installed  over 
the  East  Church  1821.  He  died  in  1855.  He  had 
great  mental  powers,  a  glowing  imagination,  an  in- 
cessant activity.  Ralph  \Valdo  Emerson  said  lie  had 
genius.  His  literary  remains  consist  of  a  volume  of 
sermons,  occasional  sermons  and  addresses  and  a  few 
sweet  and  fervid  hymns  scattered  here  and  there  in 
the  collections  for  churches.  There  are  those  who 
remember  him  with  great  esteem  and  reverence. 
He  published  :  "  The  Christian  Miiiish-y."  180G  ; 
"Sermon  on  Ordination  of  Rev.  N.  Whitman  Bil- 
lerin,"1814;  "God  a  Refuge  in  Times  of  Calamity 
and  Danger,"  1814;  "Election  Sermon,"  1815  ;  "Dis- 
coui^e  at  Plymouth  on  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims," 
1816;  "Ordination  of  Seth  Alden,  Marlboro',"  LS19; 
"Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Rev.  Abiel  Abbot,"  Beverly, 
1828;  "Sermon  on  the  Sabbath,"  1828;  "Sermon  on 
Indolence,"  1829;  "Change:  Phi  Beta  Kai)pa  Poem, 
Harvard,"  1839;  "Collection  of  Hymns,"  1843; 
".Sermon  on  the  Vanity  of  Earthly  Possessions," 
1.S44;  "Sermons  on  Leaving  the  East  Churcli,"  1845; 
"Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Brazer,"  1846  ;  "  Ser- 
mons on  the  Deaths  of  President  Taylor  and  Hon.  U. 
Silsbee,"  1850;  "Posthumous  Volume  of  Sermons 
and  of  Poems,"  1852. 

The  Rev.  John  Brazer  was  born  in  Worcester  in 
1789,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1813,  where  he  was 
tutor  and  professor  until  1820,  in  which  year  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  North  Cluircb.  Dr.  Brazer 
was  a  most  polished  schidar,  and  on  all  ])n!)lio  occa- 
sions when  he  was  called  on  to  deliver  a  sennon  or  ad- 
dress he  acquitted  himself  with  great  taste  and  finish. 
His  style  was  not  easily  surpassed.  He  was  a  strong 
and  consistent  and  conservative  Unitarian,  and  hia 
congregation  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influen- 
tial in  the  town.  He  delivered  the  Dudleian  Lectures 
at  Harvard  in  1836,  and  published  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons about  the  same  time.  His  labors  were  mostly 
confined  to  his  parish,  and  he  left  a  valuable  literary 
harvest  from  his  fertile  and  well-cultivated  mind. 
Dr.  Brazer  published;  "Discourse  for  Promotion  of 
Christian  Education,"  1825;  "Sermon  on  the  Death 
of  Dr.  Holyoke,"  1829;  "Power  of  Unitarianism," 
1829;  "Ordination  of  Jonathan  Cole,"  1829;  "Me- 
moir of  Dr.  Holyoke,"  1830  ;  "Sermon  on  the  Value 
of  the  Public  Exercises  of  Religion,"  1832;  "Efficacy 
of  Prayer,"  1832;  "Duty  of  Active  Benevolence," 


1835;  "Essay  on  Divine  Influence,"  1835;  "Lesson 
of  the  Past,"  1837;  "Present  Darkness  of  God's 
Providence,''  1841 ;  "  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Hon. 
Bcnj.  Pickman,"  1843;  "Sermon  on  the  Death  of 
Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,"  1843  ;  "  Posthumous  vf)l- 
ume  of  Sermons." 

Henry  Pickering,  a  brother  of  John  Pickering,  born 
in  1781,  was  i'or  some  time  a  merchant  in  Salem,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  New  York.  He  printed  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  for  private  distribution  in  1830,  and  a 
poem  entitled  the  "  Ruins  of  Paestum  "  in  1822.  He 
possessed  the  scholarly  tastes  of  the  family,  and  en- 
joyed a  fine  reputation  as  a  gentleman  of  refinement 
and  learning. 

As  a  friend  of  the  distinguished  authors  just  enu- 
merated, and  as  a  graceful  scholar,  wise  legal  adviser 
and  patron  of  letters,  no  man  ever  stood  higher  than 
the  Hon.  Daniel  Appleton  White.  He  was  born  in 
Methuen  in  1776,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1799, 
and  devoted  himself  for  some  years  to  teaching.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1804,  and  was  appointed 
judge  of  probate  for  Essex  County  in  1815,  at  which 
time  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Salem  for  tlie  re- 
mainder of  liis  life.  He  died  in  18G1.  He  published  a 
"Eulogy  of  Washington  at  Haverhill,"  1800  ;  "View  of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  f)i'  Probate  in  Massa- 
chusetts," 1822  ;  a  "  Eulogy  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch," 
1838;  an  address  at  the  consecration  of  Harmony 
Grove  Cemetery,  1840  ;  "  New  England  Congregation- 
alism in  its  Origin  and  Purity,"  1861  ;  besides  numer- 
ous pamphlets. 

Judge  AVliite  led  a  long  and  useful  life  in  Salem. 
His  literary  work  was  always  done  with  great  taste 
and  skill,  with  a  purity  and  tei'seness  of  style  rarely 
equaled,  ami  with  great  wisdom  and  humanity.  His 
mind  was  always  guided  by  a  high  moral  sense,  in 
his  connection  with  jjuldic  alliiirs  he  always  exercised 
the  most  untiring  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, and  steadily  entertained  lofty  views  of  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  commonwealth.  To  the  libraries 
of  Salem  and  to  the  educational  work  of  the  Lyceum, 
whicli  he  fuunded,  and  the  Essex  Institute,  which  he 
patronized  liberally,  lie  rendered  a  service  which 
should  never  be  i'orgotten.  Pie  was  known  as  the 
friend  of  the  scholar  and  of  sound  learning. 

In  1818  the  i'rieiids  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Fisher  pub- 
lished a  posthumous  volume  of  his  sermons  preached 
at  St.  Peter's  Church,  which  were  considered  of  a  high 
order.  He  was  born  in  Dedliam  in  1742,  and  died  in 
Salem  in  1812. 

In  the  same  year  (1818)  Benjamin  Lynde  Oliver,  a 
gentleman  of  great  ability  and  attainments,  published 
his  first  volume,  entitled  "  Hints  on  the  Pursuit  of 
Flappiness."  He  followed  this  with  "The  Rights  of  an 
American  Citizen,"  1832;  " Law  Summary,"  1833; 
"  Practical  Conveyancing,"  1838;  "  Forms  of  Prac- 
tice," 1841  ;  "  Forms  in  Chancery,  Admiralty  and 
Common  Law,"  1842.  Mr.  Oliver  was  distinguished  for 
his  brilliancy  in  conversation  and  his  high  social  quali- 
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ties.  He  was  a  most  skillful  chess-player,  and  was 
considered  an  authority  in  that  intricate  game.  He 
was  born  in  ITSS,  and  died  in  1843.  He  was  a  son  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Fitch  Oliver,  an  Episcopal  minister,  who 
published  an  interesting  discourse  on  Masonry  in 
17S-L  He  was  also  a  nephew  of  Dr.  B.  Lynde  Oliver, 
who  died  in  Salem  in  1835,  aged  seventy-five,  and  who 
published  many  medical  treatises. 

In  1824  the  Rev.  Josiah  Willard  Gibbs,  who  was 
the  son  of  Henry  and  iMercy  (Prescott)  Gibbs,  and  born 
in  Salem  in  1784,  commenced  the  publication  of  his 
philological  works,  consisting  of  "A  Hebrew  and 
English  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament,  including  the 
Biblical  Chaldee  from  the  works  of  Prof.  W.  Gese- 
nius  ;  "  an  edition  of  the  above  for  schools,  in  1828; 
"Philological  Studies"  with  English  illustrations, 
1857  ;  and  ''A  New  Latin  Analyst,"  1859.  Professor 
Gibbs  was  a  long  time  professor  of  sacred  literature 
in  Yale  College.  He  was  a  profound  scholar ;  his 
works  were  republished  in  London,  and  were  favora- 
bly noticed  by  the  most  accomplished  linguists. 

While  yet  a  junior  in  Dartmouth  College,  Charles 
Dexter  Cleveland  commenced  his  literary  career.  He 
was  born  in  Salem  December  3,  1802  ;  was  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1827,  and  in  1830  was  elected 
profes-sor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  He  entered  upon  the  work 
of  authorship  in  182G,  at  which  time  he  published 
"  The  !Moral  Characters  of  Theophrastus,"  with  a 
translation  and  critical  notes.  This  he  followed  with 
"An  Epitome  of  Greek  Antiquities,"  1827 ;  "  First 
Lesson  in  Latin  on  a  New  Plan,"  1827;  "The  Na- 
tional Orator,"  1827  ;  Xenophon's  "Anabasis,"  with 
English  notes,  1830;  "A  Comi)endium  of  Greek  An- 
tiquities," 1831;  "First  Lessons  in  Greek,"  1832; 
"Sequel  to  First  Lessons  in  Latin,"  1834;  an  edition 
of  Adams'  "Latin  Grammar."  183G  ;  "An  Address  of 
the  Liberty  Party  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  People  of 
the  State,"  1844;  "  First  Latin  Book,"  and  "  Second 
Latin  Book,"  1845;  "Third  Latin  Book,"  1848;  "A 
Compendium  of  English  Literature,"  1848  ;  "  Hymns 
for  Schools,"  1S50;  "  English  Litoratnrc  of  the  Ninc- 
tfi-ittli  (.'ciiliiry,"  1S51  ;  an  edition  of  I\Iilton"s  "  Poet- 
ical Works,"  1853  ;  "A  Coni])endium  of  English 
Literature,"  1858.  His  Latin  scries  have  always 
been  highly  esteemed  by  scholars ;  and  his  edition  of 
Milt^jn  is  mo.st  satisfactory,  both  to  the  scholar  and 
the  general  reader.  His  devotion  to  ancient  and 
modern  literature  has  given  his  country  a  noble 
movement  in  American  scholarship  ;  and  it  has  been 
said  of  his  work  that  "good  taste,  fine  scholarship, 
familiar  acquaintance  with  English  literature,  un- 
wearied industry,  tact  acquired  by  practice,  an  inter- 
est in  the  culture  of  the  young,  a  regard  for  truth, 
purity,  philanthropy,  religion,  as  the  highest  attain- 
ment and  highest  beauty — all  these  were  needed,  and 
they  are  all  united  in  ilr.  Cleveland." 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Melanclhon  Worcester  began  his 
work  as  an  author  in  1S2G.   He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
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Samuel  Worcester,  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made; 
was  born  in  1801 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1822; 
was  for  many  years  tutor  and  professor  in  Amherst 
College,  and  was  settled  over  the  Tabernacle  Church, 
in  Salem,  in  1834.  He  was  recording  secretary 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  from  1847  to  1866.  In  1826  he  published 
"  Essays  on  Slavery,"  by  Vigorinus;  in  1854  "A  Me- 
morial of  the  Tabernacle  Church;"  many  sermons 
and  discourses ;  and  many  articles  in  reviews  and 
periodicals.  He  represented  Salem  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  in  18G6.  Dr.  Worcester  had  great 
industry  and  a  strong  mind  controlled  by  sincerity 
and  honesty  of  purpose.  He  resembled  his  father  in 
the  sturdy  vigor  of  his  style  and  in  the  purity  of  his 
purpose.  He  resigned  his  pastorate  in  1859,  but  not 
until  he  had  strengtliened  the  work  his  father  con- 
solidated, and  had  seen  liis  people  collected  in  the 
new  church  edifice  which  they  erected  in  1854. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt  has  intimately  connected 
his  name  with  the  history  of  Salem,  by  his  faithful 
and  accurate  annals  of  the  place.  He  was  born  in 
Salem  in  1789,  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1813, 
and  soon  became  the  acknowledged  historian  of  many 
localities  in  Essex  County.  He  published  histories 
ol'  Ipswich,  Essex,  Hamilton  and  Salem,  in  all  of 
which  he  disjjlayed  great  patience  of  research  and 
great  capacity  for  arrangement  and  selection.  Pie 
also  published  "Collections  from  the  American  Statis- 
tical Associations  on  Towns,  Population  and  Taxa- 
tion "  in  1847,  and  a  "  Memoir  of  Roger  Conant"  in 
1848.  He  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  reliable  annalist, 
and  an  honest  and  capable  searcher  after  truth  ;  and 
he  is  accc])ted  as  authority  on  all  matters  which  he 
has  investigated  and  recorded.  He  ranks  among  the 
most  faithful  of  historians. 

Th'e  work  of  social  rel'nrm  has  at  times  occupied 
most  absorbing  attention  in  Salem,  and  has  been  sup- 
ported by  some  of  her  ablest  and  most  conspicuous 
citizens.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  her  re- 
formers was  the  Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  who,  while 
pastor  of  the  llnw'iird  Street  Church,  e.xcrtrd  liiniNclf 
most  vigorously  and  conscientiously  in  behalf  of 
human  freedom  and  temperance.  He  was  born  in 
Hallowell,  Me.,  in  1807;  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College  in  1825,  and  not  long  after  was  settled  in 
Salem  as  pastor  of  the  "Branch  Church."  His  fear- 
less hostility  to  the  trallic  in  and  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  led  him  into  the  most  violent  contest,  in  which 
he  maintained  his  position  with  great  courage  and 
persistency,  and  in  an  attitude  far  in  advance  of  his 
times.  While  here  he  published  "Inquire  at  Deacon 
Giles'  Distillery,"  a  work  which  produced  a  stirring 
social  commotion  in  the  town,  but  won  for  him  the 
reputation  of  an  ardent  and  brave  reformer.  He 
afterwards  settled  in  New  York  as  pastor  of  the  Allen 
Street  Church,  1845;  and  as  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Puritans  in  New  York,  in  1846.  He  jniblished 
"The   American   Common-Place  Book  of  Prose," 
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ISiiS,  and  of  "Poetry,"  1S29  ;  "Studies  in  roetry," 
1S30 ;  "Lectures  on  Hierarchical  Despotism"  and 
"Lectures  on  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  1<S43 ;  "Wander- 
ings of  a  Pilgrim  iti  the  Shadow  of  Mont  Plane," 
1S443 ;  "  The  Hill  of  DilKculty,"  1S49  ;  "  The  Voice  of 
Nature  to  her  Foster-child,"  "The  Soul  of  Man," 
1S52;  "A  Reel  in  the  Bottle  for  Jacob  in  the  Dol- 
drums," 1S52;  "Journal  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plym- 
outh." 1848;  "Punishment  by  Death:  its  Author- 
ity and  E.xpedicncy,"  1849;  "Windings  of  the  River 
of  the  Water  of  Life,"  1849 ;  "  Powers  of  the  World 
to  Come,"  1853;  "Lectures  on  Cowper,"  185G ; 
"God  against  Slavery,"  1857. 

These  works  indicate  the  tendency  of  Dr.  Cheever's 
mind ;  they  also  indicate  his  great  power  and  versa- 
tility. He  has  made  a  mark  in  his  time  which  will 
never  be  obliterated,  and  he  has  done  much  to  direct 
the  public  mind  in  the  paths  of  morality,  rectitude 
and  virtue. 

At  the  time  when  Dr.  Cheever  commenced  his  ca- 
reer in  Salem  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Upham  liad  just 
entered  upon  his  pastorate  in  the  (First)  S'ongrega- 
tional  Church  as  colleague  of  Dr.  Prince.  Mr.  Up- 
ham was  born  in  St.  John,  Xew  Brunswick,  1802; 
was  graduated  at  Harvard,  1821,  and  settled  in  Salem 
in  1824.  For  twenty  years  he  was  minister  of  this 
parish,  at  the  end  of  whicli  time  he  resigned,  and 
pursued  diligently  his  work  as  [mblic  oflicial  and  au- 
thor. He  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty-tliird  Congress; 
Representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1849,  '59,  and 
'60;  .State  Senator  in  1850,  '57  and  '58,  and  one  year 
presiding  officer  of  that  body.  He  was  mayor  of  the 
city  in  1852. 

Mr.  Lpham  became  an  author  at  an  curly  period 
of  his  career.  Ho  published,  in  1828,  "Letters  on  the 
Logos."  This  wius  followed  by  "Principles  of  Congre- 
gationalism," 1829;  "Lectures  on  Witchcraft,"  1835; 
"Salem  Witchcraft, with  an  account  of  Salem  Village," 
18G7;  "Discourse  on  the  Funeral  of  Rev.  John  Prince," 
183G ;  "Life,  Explorations  and  Services  of  John  Charles 
Fremont,"  1856;  "Life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,"  183G;  "Life 
of  John  Quincy  .\danis,"  183!);  oration,  July  4,  1844; 
oration  before  the  New  England  Society,  N.  Y.,  1>!4G ; 
"Life  of  Washington,"  1852;  and  the  last  three  vol- 
umes of  the  "  Life  of  Timothy  Pickering,"  a  work 
commenced  by  Octavius  Pickering,  a  son  of  Timothy 
Pickering,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1810,  and  for 
many  years  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Upham  was  a  graceful  and  forcible  writer.  His 
sermons,  while  a  preacher,  were  extremely  attractive 
tfj  old  and  young,  and  were  filled  with  a  warm  Chris- 
tian spirit.  In  his  work  as  a  public  servant  lie  set 
an  example  of  honest  conviction  and  a  fearless  dis- 
charge of  duty.  His  contributions  to  the  history  of 
his  country  were  most  valuable.  The  "  Life  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane"  which  he  contributed  to  Sparks'  "Ameri- 
can Biography"  him  always  been  accejited  as  one'<)f  the 
most  brilliant  works  of  the  kind  in  the  English  lan- 


guage. His  "History  of  Witclicrnf't"  is  elaborate, 
graphic  and  exhaustive;  and  his  share  of  the  "Life  of 
Timothy  Pickering"  is  a  charming  record  of  the  great 
work  of  that  remarkable  man.  Jlr.  Upham,  at  his 
death,  left  a  circle  of  warm  and  devoted  friends,  and 
an  honorable  record  in  the  community  in  which  he 
spent  so  many  long  and  laborious  years  of  his  life. 

In  1800  William  Biglow,  or,  as  he  sometimes  sub- 
scribed his  name,  Gulieluius  Magnushumilis,  was 
engaged  as  a  teacher  in  Salem.  He  veas  liorn  in 
Natick  in  1773,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1794, 
and  died  in  1844.  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Town  of  Natick  from  1G50;"  and  of  the 
town  of  Sherborne  from  its  incorporation  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1830.  He  contributed  a  Latin  poem  on 
the  occasion  of  the  second  centennial  of  Harvard,  in 
1836.  He  published  "Elements  of  Latin  Grammar," 
1811;  "Education,"  a  poem,  Salem,  1799;  "Phi 
Beta  Kappa,"  ]joem,  1811;  "Poem  on  Intemper- 
ance," Cambridge,  1834;  "Recommencement,  or 
Commencement  Again,"  Boston,  1811 ;  several  school 
books.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Peter  Lander,  of 
Salem.  Pie  was  a  scholar  of  extensive  reading,  and 
was  well  known  to  numerous  acquaintances  !is  a  so- 
cial comjianioii  of  original  wit  and  fancy,  anil  pos- 
sessing a  fund  of  anecdote,  which  he  would  commu- 
nicate with  facility  in  prose  and  rhyme. 

The  Hon.  Joscidi  (r.  Sprague  delivered  a  eulogy  on 
Adams  and  .Jelferson  in  182G,  and  published  many 
political  and  biographical  essays.  Lieutenant  John 
White,  U.  S.  N.,  published  "Voyage  to  the  China 
Seas,"  182G. 

Dr.  R.  D.  Mussey  practised  medicine  in  Salem  at 
this  period,  and  earlier  for  several  years.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  lecturing  on  chemistry  in  ISK!,  and  removed 
to  accept  a  professorsliip  at  Dartmouth  College,  and 
afterwards  at  Cincinnati.  He  published  many  medi- 
cal essays  and  an  elaborate  treatise  on  tobacco.  He 
married  a  (hiughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Osgood,  of  Salem. 

Dr.  Daniel  Oliver  was  engaged  with  Dr.  Mussey  in 
popular  scientific  lectures  in  Salem.  He  resided  here 
for  many  yciirs,  and  was  afterwards  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. He  published  "  First  Lines  in  Physiology,"  in 
1835. 

It  was  in  this  period  of  the  literary  history  of  Salem 
that  Nathaniel  llawtliorne  commenced  his  inspired 
work.  Born  in  Salem  July  4,  1804,  he  led  a  quiet 
and  secluded  life  for  thirty  years,  passing  shyly 
through  the  schools  of  the  town  and  inconspicuously 
through  Bowdoin  College,  where  he  was  graduated  ia 
1825.  His  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  The 
Token  and  The  I>cinoc.ratic  Review,  where  he  published 
anonymously  a  series  of  tales  so  attractive  that  the 
most  brilliant  minds  of  the  country  commenced  a  dili- 
gent search  for  the  author,  who  was  supposed  for  a 
long  time  to  be  a  female  of  great  delicacy  of  fancy  and 
keen  knowledge  of  human  nature.  In  1837,  however, 
he  collected  these  productions  into  a  volume  entitled 
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"Twice-Told  Tales,"  and  the  position  of  Hawthorne 
in  the  world  of  letters  was  at  once  recognized.  The 
hook  received  a  most  flattering  review  by  Longfellow, 
a  warm  and  cordial  reception  by  Jliss  Jlitford  and 
a  most  enthusiastic  welcon\e  from  all  that  class  of  re- 
fined and  a?sthetic  students  who  were  gathering 
round  Emerson,  George  Ripley,  Margaret  Fuller, 
Theodore  Parker  and  their  charming  and  critical  as- 
sociates. On  the  other  liand,  the  hard  students  re- 
joiced in  his  appearance.  From  this  time  until  his 
death,  in  18G4,  a  jieriod  of  less  than  tliirty  years,  he 
held  various  official  positions  conferred  upon  him  for 
his  merit  as  an  author;  and  he  sent  forth  that  collec- 
tion of  romances  which  have  given  him  an  immortal- 
ity in  the  world  of  letters  and  have  elevated  the  po- 
sition of  the  American  mind  to  the  rank  accorded  to 
genius  in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations.  "The  Scar- 
let Letter,"  "  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables," 
"  Blithedale  Romance,"  "  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse," 
"Grandfather's  Chair,"  "The  Wonder  Book," 
"Tanglewood  Tales,"  "The  Marble  Faun,"  "Our 
Old  Home,"  "English  Note- Book,"  "  Anieric«n  Note- 
Book  "  all  came  out  in  rapid  succession,  and  now  oc- 
cupy the  dearest  corner  in  every  well-appointed  li- 
brary, at  home  and  abroad. 

By  his  many  reviewers  Hawthorne  has  been  com- 
pared with  nearly  all  the  great  writers  of  fiction, 
whose  works  have  been  accepted  as  beyond  mere  fig- 
ments of  the  faticy.  Tluit  he  surjiassed  them  all  in 
his  comprehension  of  the  motives  of  the  human  heart 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  was  a  supernatural  ele- 
ment in  him  which  gave  him  his  high  distinction. 
"When  he  entered  upon  his  work  as  a  writer  he  left 
his  personality  entirely  behind  him.  In  this  work  he 
allowed  no  interference,  he  asked  for  no  aid.  He  was 
shy  of  those  whose  intellectual  power  and  literary 
fame  might  seem  to  give  them  a  right  to  enter  his 
sanctuary.  In  an  assembly  of  illustrious  authors  and 
thinkers  he  floated  reserved  and  silent  around  the 
margin  of  the  room  and  at  last  vanished  into  outer 
darkness.  The  working  of  his  mind  was  so  sacred 
and  n>ystcri()us  to  him  that  he  was  iiupnlient  of  any 
attempt  at  familiarity  or  even  intimacy  with  the  di- 
vine power  within  him.  His  love  of  personal  soli- 
tude was  his  ruling  passioa;  his  intellectual  solitude 
was  an  overpowering  necessity.  And  so  in  great 
loneliness  he  toiled,  conscious  that  no  human  power 
could  guide  him,  and  that  human  sympathy  was  of 
no  avail.  He  appeared  to  understand  his  own  great- 
ness so  imperfectly  that  he  dared  not  expose  the  mys- 
tery to  others ;  and  the  sacredness  of  hi.s  genius  was 
like  the  sacredness  of  his  love.  That  this  sentiment, 
80  natural  and  admirable,  made  him  somewhat  unjust 
to  his  literary  associates  there  can  be  but  little  doubt. 
For  while  he  applied  to  them  the  powerful  test  of 
his  own  geniu.s,  before  whose  blaze  many  of  them 
withered,  his  retiring  disposition  kept  him  at  a  dis- 
tance almost  fatal  to  any  estimate  of  their  true  pro- 
portions.   And  even  when  he  admired  and  respected 


the  authors  among  whom  he  moved,  and  was  proud 
of  the  companionship  into  which  his  genius  had  ele- 
vated him,  he  never  overcame  his  natural  sensi- 
tiveness with  regard  to  the  demand  they  might  make 
on  him  as  a  fellow-artist,  to  open  his  creations  to 
their  vision  and  with  regard  to  the  test  Ihcy  inight 
apply  to  him.  For  his  sturdy  manhood  he  sought 
intimates  and  companions, — not  many,  but  enough  to 
satisfy  his  natural  longing  for  a  fellow  ;  for  his  genius 
he  neither  sought  nor  desired  nor  expected  to  find 
companionsliip.  For  his  old  official  friends  he  had  a 
tender  alf'ecticn  ;  for  the  strong  and  practical  young 
men  with  wliom  lie  set  fortli  in  life  he  had  an  abid- 
ing love  and  attachment;  tliey  satisfied  the  longings 
of  one  side  at  least  of  his  existence.  For  the  throne 
on  which  he  sat  in  the  imperial  realm  of  his  own 
creative  thought  he  desired  no  associate;  his  seat 
there  was  for  liimsclf  alone;  his  reign  there  was  su- 
preme. And  when  he  retired  to  that  lonely  room 
which  he  liad  set  apart  at  the  height  of  the  tower  which 
overtopped  his  humble  abode  in  Concord,  and  with- 
out book  or  picture,  alone  with  a  solitary  seat  and 
desk,  having  none  to  commune  with  except  nature, 
which  stood  lieforc  his  windows  to  cheer  his  heart, 
and  he  entered  upon  his  work,  his  creation  moved 
steadily  and  majestically,  as  when  the  morning  stars 
sang  together  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy. 

At  the  foundation  of  Hawthorne's  genius  lay  tliose 
strong  and  sturdy  characteristics  which  he  had  in- 
herited from  a  long  line  of  agricultural  and  maritime 
ancestors.  And  these  characteristics  he  never  sur- 
rendered. He  found  lor  them  a  sympathetic  feeling 
in  the  few  companions  whom  lie  met  in  the  ordinary 
service  of  his  life.  They  were  genuine  as  nature  had 
made  them — neither  tasteless  nor  artificial  nor  cor- 
rupt. And  in  their  association  his  mind  found  the 
repose  which  all  nature  requires.  But  this  was  by  no 
means  his  life;  and  let  those  who  assume  that  his 
companions  led  him  into  bad  practices,  even  were 
they  so  inclined,  remember  that  he  found  his  eternal 
rest  with  some  of  the  sweetest  and  purest  siiirits  of  his 
time.  Let  those  \\  Im  llijipantly  accuse  him  of  dissi- 
pation and  vulgarity  reniember  that  he  found  his  home 
among  the  noblest  characters  in  tlie  community  in 
which  he  lived,  and  let  their  regard  and  love  for  him 
attest  his  nobility  and  purity.  They  say  he  was  pure 
and  chaste  and  honorable — and  their  testimony  is 
enough.  He  had  no  fondness  whatever  for  social 
pleasures,  good  or  bad,  and  never  entered  into  them, 
nor  did  he  establish  between  himself  and  his  fellow- 
men  the  superficial  intimacy  upon  which  society  rests. 
But  his  instinct  led  him  into  the  companionship  of 
the  refined  and  gentle,  whose  life  was  made  beautiful 
by  the  constant  presence  of  poetry  and  art  and  the 
highest  intellectual  culture.  Salem,  iu  Hawthorne's 
day,  was  filled  with  brilliant  and  beautiful  women; 
and  they  worshipped  at  a  distance  this  mysterious 
divinity,  whose  delicate  fancies  charmed  tlieir  hearts, 
and  whose  glowing  eye  and  sturdy  form,  and  dome- 
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like  bead  crowned  with  a  luxuriant  "pomp  of  hair,'' 
and  lair  and  noble  face,  made  up  in  him  ilw  type  ol' 
imperial  manhood.  The  doors  of  tlie  most  delightful 
society  were  open  to  him.  But  lie  selected  frinu  a 
secluded  nook  a  modest  flower,  gas'c  her  his  heartand 
united  with  her  in  exi)lorin£c  the  beauties  of  art  and 
letters,  and  in  buildini;;  up  a  home  of  great  simplicity 
and  love.  Hawthorne  knew  many  ideal  homes  in  his 
day,  but  none  move  beautiliil  ihau  his  own,  which 
was  always  in  accord  wiih  tlie  delic:!cy  of  his  taste 
and  feeling,  and  on  entering  which  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  no  unworthy  qualities,  no  discordant  habils 
behind.  No  act  of  his  life  and  no  association  had  un- 
fitted him  for  such  companionship  as  he  found  there. 
He  embodied  in  all  his  relations  with  life  the  finest 
of  those  characteristics  which  have  made  his  native 
place  the  home  of  strong  and  versatile  powers,  and  of 
faculties  whlcli  have  produced  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  world. 

Julian  Hawthorne,  a  S(jn  nfXathaniel  and  Sophia 
Peabody  Hawthorne,  was  born  in  J'uston  in  181G, 
but  passed  much  of  his  childhood  in  Salcn*  while  his 
father  was  surveyor  of  that  port.  He  has  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  literature,  and  has  disi>layecl  most 
remarkable  faculties  in  the  creation  of  fiction  and  the 
delineation  of  romance.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  re- 
semblance between  his  own  mind  and  that  of  his 
father,  and  e;isy  also  to  distinguish  the  did'erence. 
At  an  early  age  he  has  secured  a  foremost  place 
among  the  authors  of  the  country,  and  has  adiled 
much  to  the  literary  wealth  of  his  times.  To  jiowers 
like  his  the  future  is  full  of  l)right  promise. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Coit.  who  ted  with 

Saint  Peter's  Church  until  ISi^ti,  was  born  in  l^il'.i; 
was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1S21  was  onlained,  .Inly 
16,  1820,  resigned  Mm rch  28,  1821).  He  was  a  scholar  of 
good  capacity  and  attainments,  was  professor  of  Trinity 
College,  and  jiresident  of  Transylvania  University. 
He  published  "'The  Theologicul  C'ommon-l'lacc 
Book''  in  1832;  "Remarks  on  Norton'.s  Statement  of 
Reasons,"  1833;  "The  IJible"  in  panigniplis  and  par- 
nlleli^ni-i.  ls;;-l;  "Townsend's  ChriMU'lugical  Hihle," 
1S37  ;  "  ruritanism,  ora  Churchman's  Defense  against 
its  Aspersions,"  1844. 

Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody  has  devoted  a  long  lil'e 
to  a  most  valuable  literary  labor.  She  was  born  in 
1804,  and  spent  her  early  years  in  Salem  with  her 
sisters,  who  became  the  wives  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
and  Horace  ilann.  She  commenced  her  literary 
work  early  in  life,  publishing  "  Records  of  a  School," 
"Spiritual  Culture,""  Dick  Harbinger,  the  Pioneer," 
"The  Present,"  "  Introduction  to  C!ra)nmar,"  "  First 
Steps  to  History,"  1833;  "Key  to  the  History  of  the 
Hebrews,"  1833;  "Key  to  Grecian  History,"  1S33  ; 
"Chronological  History  of  the  United  States,"  185C ; 
"Memorial  of  Dr.  Vvilliam  Wesselhoefc,"  1859; 
"  Translation  of  DeGerando's  Moral  Self-Education," 
185'J;  "Bern's  System  of  Chronology,"  1852  ;."  The 
Esthetic  Papers,"  1849;  "  E-sayon  Language,"  1857  ; 
10 


and  many  jiapers  in  the  CliriMimi  Kraiii iiifr  and 
Jciitrnul  nf  Education.  She  has  engaged  most  zeal- 
ously in  many  reforms  and  has  always  condiined 
great  humanity  and  kindness  with  careful  scholar- 
ship. She  was  an  I'arly  disciple  of  Dr.  Channiiig,  and 
she  cultivated  most  intimate  relations  with  A\'ashing- 
ton  AUston,  I-^nerson  and  the  leaders  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy.  Her 
last  publication,  "An  Evening  with  Allston,  and 
Other  Essays,"  is  a  most  graceful  and  jirolound  jiro- 
duction.  She  is  now  eighty-three  years  of  age  and 
retains  all  her  vigor  of  thought  and  power  of  expres- 
sion. Ilcr  sister,  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  lias  published  a 
chai'ming  volume  of  letters,  and  her  sister,  ilrs.  Mann, 
has  written  an  admirable  "  Life  of  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,"  and  has  published  a  valuable  edition  of  his 
works. 

Tlic  talent  and  acconi])lishments  of  these  three  wo- 
men deserve  a  more  elaborate  notice  than  can  be 
given  here.  'J'hey  were  daughters  of  Dr.  Nathaniel 
and  I'^lizabcth  (Palmer)  Peabody,  who  residt^d  a  long 
time  in  Salem  and  elsewlio'e  in  l^ssex  County.  Mrs. 
Peabody  was  the  daughter  of  General  Joseph  Pearce 
Palmer,  a  patriotic  oflicer  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
and  was  one  ol'  a,  reninrkable  liiniily.  Jler  sister 
Catherine  was  the  motlier  of  ( jeorge  P.  Putnam,  the 
distinguished  ]jidjlislier  and  liberal  patron  of  letters. 
Her  sister  Mary  married  lioyall  Tyler,  cliii'f  justice 
of  Vermont,  jioet  and  essayist,  and  was  the  motlier  of 
learned  clergymen  and  college  professors  ;  and  her 
sistci'  Sophia  man'ied  Dr.  I'hoinas  Pickman,  of  Salem, 
an  able  and  beloved  physician  of  the  town.  The 
daughters  ol' Dr.  Pealiody  inhcriteil  the  talent  of  their 
mother's  i'ainily,  and  lliey  have  made  many  contrilai- 
tions  to  the  literalure  and  art  of  the  country.  Their 
associates  and  eiini[i;inions  were  among  the  most 
leiiriied  nien  and  \sonien  ol' tlieii' time,  by  whom  they 
wei'C  held  in  gi''_'ut  allection.  The  last  snr\'ivoi-, 
Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody,  even  in  her  old  age,  oc- 
cupies her  niin<l  with  all  objects  of  philanthrojiy  and 
charity,  and  enjoys  the  profound  respect  and  esteem 
of  all  who  kniiw  her,  and  (d'  all  \\  ho  remember  her 
constant  labors  in  the  cause  oi'  good  learning  and  ed- 
ucation. 

One  of  the  most  diligent  and  sltnJious  of  Sahan  au- 
thors was  .lonathan  Cogswell  Perkins,  lawyer  andjurist, 
and  so  leariiei]  and  accurate  an  annotator  ol'  the  nu- 
merous law  books  he  j^ublished  that  he  has  been  placed 
by  the  best  authorities  "by  the  side  of  Story  and  Met- 
calf."  He  was  born  in  Cheliacco  Parish,  Ipswich  (now 
Essex),  in  lSOi>,  was  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1832. 
studied  law  with  Rtiliis  Choate  and  at  the  Cambridge 
Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835.  In 
1848  he  was  a])])ointed  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Massachusetts,  "  and  proved  himself  to  be  a 
learned  and  able,  as  well  as  ajustand  upright  judge." 
He  jiublished  nine  volumes  of  the  second  edition  of 
"  Pickering's  Mas-aehusetts  Reports,"  1835-41 ; "  Chit- 
■  ty's  Criminal  Law,"  1847;  ''Chittyon  Contracts,  with 
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Valuable  Annotations,"  seven  editions  iVoui  1S30  to 
1809:  "Jarman  on  Wills,"  1849;  "Abbot  on  Sbip- 
ping,"  lS-54;  "  Daniell's  Chancery  Tractice,"  IS.'.l  ; 
"  Collyer  on  Partnership,"  1850;  "Chitty  on  Bills 
and  Xotes,''"  1854;  "  Arnoiild  on  Insurance,"  1850; 
"  Sugden's  Law  of  Vendors  and  Purchasers  of  Eeal 
Estate,"  1851;  "  Angell  on  Water-Courses,"  1869; 
"  United  St^ites  Digest,"  1840  ;  "  Chitty  on  Pleadings 
in  Civil  Actions,"  six  editions  from  1844  to  1866 ; 
"  Brown's  Chancery  Reports,"  1844 ;  "  Vesey,  Jr., 
Chancery  Eeports,"  1844-45.  After  a  busy  and  la- 
borious life,  of  great  value  to  the  profession  of  law, 
Judge  Perkins  died  Dec.  12,  1877. 

Benjamin  Peirce  (Professor)  was  born  in  1809  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  1829.    He  was  HoUis  prol'es- 
sor  of  mathematics  in  1832,  and  Perkins  professor 
of  astronomy  and  mathematics  from  1842  to  1867, 
having  been  previously  tutor  in  mathematics.  In 
1867  he  \va.s  appointed  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey.    Professor  Peirce  was  truly  a 
mathematical  genius.    He  comprehended  a  problem 
with  great  rapidity  and  clearness,  and  he  stiJcd  it, 
with  his  conclusion,  with  a  conciseness  never  sur- 
passed by  mathematicians  of  any  era.  No  proposition 
was  too  small  to  receive  his  attention  and  none  too 
large  to  be  mastered  by  his  powerl'ul  mind.  His  ]mb- 
lications  were  numerous,  and  they  stand  in  the  i'ront 
rank  of  mathematical  works.    He  published  "  Ele- 
mentary Treatise  on   Plane  Trigonometry,"  1835 ; 
"Elementary  Treatise  on  Spherical  Trigonometry," 
IS'M  ;  "  Elementary  Treatise  on  Sound,"  1836  ;  "  Ele- 
mentary Treatise  on  ]*lane  and  Solid  (jJcometry," 
1857  ;   "Elementary  Treatise  on   Algebra,"  1837; 
''Elementary  Treatise  on   Curvex,  Functions  and 
Forces,"  1841;  "Tables  of  the  Moon,  arranged  in  a 
form  under  the  superintendence  of  Charles  Henry 
Davi.s,  lieutenant  U.  S.  N.,"  1853  ;  "  Physical  and 
Celestial  Mechanics,  Developed  in  Four  Systems  of 
Analytic  Mechanics,  Celestial  Mechanics,  Potential 
I'hysics  and  Analytic  ^Morphology,"  1855;  besides 
many  articles  on  "  Meteors,"  "  Latitudes,"  ''  Pertur- 
bations of  Uranus  and  Neptune,"  "  Conu  ts,"  "  Sat- 
urn's King,"  "  Tails  of  Comets,''  "  Moon  (,'uhiiina- 
tion.s,"   "Cele.stial    ^lochanics  and   Meteors."  His 
diligence  was  great,  as  was  also  his  power  of  applica- 
tion, and  his  amialiility  and  patience  enabled  him  to 
pursue  his  work  continuously  amidst  the  interruptions 
incident  to  his  duties  as  teacher  and  professor.  His 
position  among  the  scientists  of  his  day  was  among 
the  foremost,  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  he  secured 
by  letter,  for  a  fellow-student  and  observer,  to  M.  De 
Lesscps,  the  plans  and  measurements  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  which  had  been  repeatedly  refused  to  those 
who  applied  as  statesmen  and  diplomatists.    He  died 
in  1880. 

A  brother  of  Profe.s.sor  Peirce,  Charles  Henry,  born 
in  Salem  in  1814,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1833, 
wa.s  formany  years  exaniiner  ol' drugs  and  medicines 
for  the  port  of  Boston,  and  published  "Translation  of 


Stockhardt's  Princijdes  of  Chemistry,"  1850,  a  work 
which  was  highly  conmiended  ;  and  "  J^ximiiiiaiions  of 
Drugs  and  ]Mediciiies,"'  1852.  Dr.  Pcirrc  died  in  1855. 

Chiirlcs  T.  Brooks,  wliii  was  a  contemporary  of  Pro- 
fessor Peirce,  possessed  a  miml  of  an  entirely  different 
order.  He  was  born  in  1813,  was  uradiiated  at  Har- 
vard in  1832,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Unita- 
rian Cluirrli,  Newport,  IL  I.,  in  1S37.  He  had  a 
quick  imagination,  a  graceful  fancy  and  a  deep  love  of 
poeti'v.  His  sermons  were  characterized  by  great 
])iety  and  strong  faith,  as  well  as  by  a  i)rogressive  lib- 
erality. It  was  chiefly  as  a  poet,  however,  that  ho 
distinguished  liiinself  and  took  his  jdace  among  the 
scholars  and  authors  of  the  country.  He  published 
" Schiller's  William  Tell,"  translation  1838;  transla- 
tion of  "  IMary  Stuart,"  and  the  "  Maid  of  Orleans,'' 
1839;  "Titan,"  from  Jean  Paul  Pvichter,  1840; 
"Specimens  of  German  Songs,"  1842;  tratislatioii  of 
Schiller's  "Homage  of  the  Arts,"  1847;  "Poems," 
1848;  the  controversy  touching  the  "  Old  Stone  .^lill 
at  Newport,"  1851  ;  "  Cerman  Lyrics,"  1856  ;  "  Songs 
of  Field  and  Flood,"  1854. 

]\Ir.  Brooks  was  distinguished  not  only  for  his 
ability  as  a  scholar  and  l»oet,  but  for  the  sweetness  of 
his  disposition  and  the  purity  of  liis  lit'e.  His  jires- 
ence  in  the  jiulpit  was  a  lienrdictioii,  and  he  lioi-e  the 
trials  which  fell  upon  him  with  a  calm  and  patient 
submission  whiidi  won  tlie  ailmiralion  of  .all  who 
knew  him. 

The  essays  and  poems  of  .Jones  Very  were  published 
in  1839.  l  ie  was  born  in  1813,  as  was  i\Ir.  Bi'ooks, 
jiist  preceding,  ami  \N'as  gi'aduated  at  Harvard  in  ].S36, 
four  years  later.  Jlis  progress  t(.i\varils  distinction 
was  not  rai)id,  but  it  was  sure  and  constant.  His  rank 
in  college  was  good,  his  ability  was  recognized  and  he 
was  appointed  Greek  tutor  in  the  universit.y  soon  after 
his  graduation.  Tin',  first  issue  ol'  his  jkhmus  and  es- 
says attracted  universal  attention.  They  were  char- 
acterized by  great  religious  fervor,  a  fine  bnagiiial  ion, 
great  delicacy  of  thought  and  a  pure,  simple  and  ef- 
fective style.  His  sonnets  were  es])ecially  charming. 
He  was  intimate  with  tlic  lieautics  (if  n;\tai-e  .and  drew 
many  a  lesson  from  the  llowers  jiy  the  wayside  and  the 
fair  landscajie  which  lay  around  his  home.  His  soul 
was,  at  the  same  time,  full  of  as[iii-a,tion,  and  he  saw 
the  hand  of  the  Creator  in  all  tlie  natural  objects 
about  him.  On  every  subject  which  came  under  his 
notice  he  turned  a  "  dim  religious  light,"  ami  you 
rose  from  his  essays  with  the  feeling  that  you  had 
been  led  to  the  contemplation  of  his  themes  l.iy  the 
prophet  of  the  Lord.  It  was  sai<l  of  him,  by  one  of  the 
ablest  of  his  critics,  that"  he  always  [dped  the  sweet, 
sad  notes  of  religious  melancholy,'' but  he  also  taught 
the  most  unbounded  faith  and  the  most  confident  re- 
liance on  that  divine  power  to  which  he  turned  for 
inspiration,  and  on  Vvdiich  he  leaned  throughout  his 
sincere  and  thoughtful  and  pious  life.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  sympathetic  of  men,  and  one  of  the  most 
inspired. 
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Robert  Rantoul,  Jr..  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
brilliant  of  all  the  sons  of  Essex  County,  hardly 
identified  himself  with  Salom,  excej^t  as  a  law-stiulent 
in  the  offices  of  John  Pickering  and  Leverett  Sallon- 
ftall,  and  a  lawyer  from  1S29  to  1S31.  At  this  time, 
however,  he  took  so  active  a  part  in  the  mental  ac- 
tivity of  the  town,  that  he  has  given  an  op])ortiinity 
for  enrolling  Ids  name  in  this  list  of  cnlli  vatcd  and 
intellectual  men.  Mr.  Rantoul  was  born  in  Iteverly, 
1805;  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  ;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  1821' ;  and  died  in  1S')2.  During  this  com- 
paratively short  period  he  devoted  himself  hirgely  to 
public  service  and  won  great  distinction  as  a  lawyer, 
legishitor  and  orator,  with  powers  which,  had  they 
been  exercised  in  more  purely  literary  work,  would 
have  won  for  him  greater  distinction  still.  His  com- 
manding presence  in  the  Massachusetts  Legishiture  is 
well  remembered.  His  bold  and  gallant  stand  in 
Congress  is  recalled  with  admiration  by  liis  contem- 
poraries who  remain.  He  was  a  fearless  advocate  of 
the  principles  iu  which  he  believed,  and  he  was  the 
most  inspiring  popular  orator  of  his  day  in  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  formidable  as  an  adversary  and  all- 
powerful  as  an  ally;  a  generous  and  kindly  oi)])oncnt 
and  a  tender  and  devoted  I'riend.  His  early  argument 
iu  behalf  of  popular  education,  ami  his  unanswerable 
attack ontheTenMillion  Bank  Hill,  wbich  hedcfVatcd 
in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature;  his  report  against 
capital  punishment;  his  oration  at  Concord,  in  ISIO; 
his  reply  to  attacks  made  on  him  in  Congress,  in  l.S")2  ; 
hi:-  speech  to  his  devoted  constitiients  in  Salem,  .Tuly 
5,  li->2;  his  arguments  as  United  States  district 
attorney,  from  tolS40 — all  indicate  great  mental 
grasp,  extraordinary  keenness  of  perception  ami  mas- 
terly skill  iu  arrangement.  ^Vhen  bodied agreat  career 
was  suddenly  and  prematurely  closed.  And  in  the 
great  struggle  which  Ibllowed.in  the  opening  of  which 
he  took  a  conspicuous  and  im])ortant  jtart,  and  which 
ended  only  with  the  Civil  War,  his  friends,  his  State 
and  liis  country,  when  disheartened  by  ad\  ersity,  were 
encouraged  by  the  thought  that  the  s[)irit  of  Jiaiitoul 
wn."*  with  Ihem,  and  iiinnriicd  thai  his  voire  cduM  lu' 
no  longer  lieanl.  liis  recordcil  words  gavegri.il  iii- 
8|)iralion  to  those  on  whom  tbc  burtln'ii  ul'  the  cunlrst 
fell  when  he  was  gone;  and  liis  name  is  warjiily 
cherished  by  the  few  now  living  who  knew  him,  ami 
by  the  many  who  have  learned  from  their  fathers  to 
admire  his  courage,  his  genius  and  his  gentle  and 
affectionate  spirit. 

On  the  organization  of  the  Barton  Srjnare  Unita- 
rian Church,  in  1S24,  the  Jlev.  Henry  Colman  was 
installed  a.s  pa.stor,  February  I'i,  1825.  Mr.  Colman 
wa-s  born  17>i'>,  and  died  IS-l'J.  He  continued  bis 
connection  with  the  church  seven  years,  and  then 
withdrew  to  a  broader  and  more  active  sphere  of 
duty.  He  became  one  of  the  most  useful  and  inter- 
esting of  agricultural  writers.  He  published  "  Re- 
ports of  the  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,"  .1849 ; 
"  European  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy,"  1851  ; 


"  Agi  icullure  and  Rural  Economy  of  France,  Belgium, 
Holland  and  Switzerland,"  1H48 ;  ;ui<I  "European 
Life  and  ]\ianners,"  1S4'J.  He  s[)ent  many  yeai's  in 
England,  investigating  agriculture  and  soc'icly,  and 
he  was  the  lirst  to  describe  the  domestic  economy  of 
that  country,  into  whose  well-organized  homos  he  was 
most  cordially  admitted.  His  style  was  graceful  and 
graidiic,  and  his  intercourse  was  genial  and  highly 
attractive. 

In  1842  Richard  J.  Cleveland  publisluMl  amirnitive 
of  "Voyages  and  (^'oiumercial  Enterpi'iscs,'  wbich 
was  most  lavoraMy  noticed  by  the  leadi ng  reviews  of 
the  day.  His  son,  Henry  Russell  Cleveland,  lii)rn  in 
1808,  graduated  at  Harvai'd  iu  1827,  died  in  184S, 
and  puiblished  "Remarks  on  Classical  Education 
of  Boys  by  a  Teacher,"  18o4 ;  "  Lite  of  Henry 
Hudson,"'  1838;  "Address  Delivered  Belbre  the 
Harvard  Medical  Association,"  1840;  "A  Letter  to 
the  Hon.  Daniel  A\'ebster  on  the  Causes  of  the  De- 
struction of  the  Steamer  'Lexington,"'  1840;  bi'sides 
uurny  jiapers  to  the  North  Amcricaii  llcciew  and  the 
New  EiKjtuiid  AJof/a^inc.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  a  sound 
scholar  and  a  graceful  and  forcible  writer.  His  early 
death  was  deeply  dej)lored. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  of  Amer- 
ican writers  and  historians  was  ^V''illiam  Hickling 
Prescott,  who  was  l)i)rii  in  Salem,  ITlKl,  and  died  in 
Boston  in  IS'i'J.  He  \vns  a  son  of  .lodge  William 
Prescott,  who  resided  in  Salem  iVom  1780  to  18()S,  uiid 
who  was  intimately  connected  with  the  most  im- 
portant business  entei'jirises  ol'lliat  day,  and  whose 
name  ap])ears  on  many  of  the  impoi'tanl  documents. 
]\[r.  I'l'cscott  w  as  graiJiiated  at,  llar\ai-d  in  ISM,  and 
having  been  di.-uMcMl  by  a  painful  accident  liom  en- 
tering upon  a  proles>ioiial  li'e,  he  commenced  atoiice, 
under  great  obstacles  a  literary  career  which  he  ]iar- 
sned  with  great  diligence  and  success  until  the  close 
of  his  life.  He  pLiblislied,  in  1837,  "The  History  of 
Ferdinaml  and  Isabella,"  and  stepped  at  once  into 
the  list  III' lh(,>  great  historians  of  tin'  world.  It  was 
universally  known  that  this  fascinating  and  elaborate 
wiu'k  had  liceii  accomplished  under  dillicultii's  which 
\\;iiiild  ba\c  discoui-agcd  the  most  eiilhusiaslic  and 
de\'oted  slmlent,  and  the  enlire  world  ol'sebolai's  was 
filled  with  admiration  of  tluj  aceomplisiinient  and  the 
tenderest  syin[iathy  with  the  heroic  author.  The 
history  was  translateil  into  Oerman, French,  Spanish, 
Italian  and  Russian,  and  was  enrolled  at  once 
among  the  classic  productions  of  the  world.  But  Mr. 
Prescott  did  not  relimjnisb  his  work  here.  Dejiendent 
u p(m  a  reader  i'or  liis  data,  and  em]iloyiiig  an  apjia- 
ratus  constructed  in  a  writing  case  I'or  the  blind,  he 
"'pursued  his  solitary  way,"  His  mind  acipiired  great 
strength  as  he  went  on  wdth  his  wm  k,  and  be  retained 
and  arranged  the  materials  he  had  accumulated 
with  marvelous  facility.  In  1843  he  published  the 
"Hist(jry  of  the  Conijuest  of  Mexico,  with  a  Prelimi- 
nary View  of  the  Ancient  Civilization,"  and  a 
"  Life  oi'  the  Conqueror,   Fernando  (Jortez ;  "  and 
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the  world  of  sclioLirs  was  once  more  filled  with  ad- 
miration of  his  "pure,  simple  and  eloquent  style, 
keen  relish  for  the  picturesque,  quick  and  discerning 
judgment  of  character,  calm,  generous  and  enlight- 
ened spirit  of  philanthropy."  In  1847  this  was  fol- 
lowed hy  the  "  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru, 
with  a  Preliminary  View  of  the  Civilization  of  the 
Incas,"  a  work  which  was  as  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived as  its  predecessors.  His  style  was  again  ad- 
mired ;  his  candor  and  fidelity  and  power  of  descri])- 
tion  wei'e  warmly  commended  by  authors  and  readers 
alike.  The  "History  of  the  Keigu  of  Philip  the 
Second,  King  of  Spain,"  appeared  in  1855.  The  ma- 
terials for  this  work,  the  preparation  of  which  oc- 
cupied six  industrious  years,  were  gathered  without 
regard  to  trouble,  labor  and  ex])ense,  and  the  work  it- 
self opened  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  important 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  greatest  and  most  stormy 
periods  of  Continental  Europe.  The  brilliancy  of 
the  volumes  drew  from  the  histoi-ian  ^lacaulay,  then 
in  the  height  of  his  power,  the  warmest  praise. 
"  The  genius  of  Mr.  Prescott,"  said  he,  "as  a*  histo- 
rian, has  never  been  exhibited  to  better  advantage 
than  in  this  very  remarkable  volume,  which  is 
grounded  on  amjilc  and  varied  authority."  In  1S57 
he  |)uijlished  "  The  Life  of  Charles  the  Fifth  after  his 
Abdication,"'  Jlodcstly  insisting  that  liobertson  had 
most  faithfully  recorded  the  policy  and  events 
of  this  great  monarch's  reign,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  unrecorded  years  of  his  life  of  retirement,  and 
supplemented  the  brilliant  pages  of  Kobertson  with  a 
touching  narrative  of  the  close  of  the  great  life  to 
whose  career  they  had  devoted  their  fine  historical 
powers.  In  addition  to  these  important  works,  Pres- 
cott  published  biographical  and  critical  miscellanies 
containing  reviews  and  essays  of  great  interest, — 
"Charles  Brockdcn  Brown, the  American  Novelist;" 
"Asylum  for  the  Blind;"  "  Irving's  Conquest  of 
Grenada;"  "Cervantes;"  "Chateaubriand's  English 
Literature; "  "  Bancroft's  United  States ;  "  "  Madame 
Calderon's  Life  in  Mexico:"  "MoliOre;"  "Italian 
Narraiivo  Poetry  ;  "  Poetry  ami  Romance  of  the 
Italians;"  "Scotch  Song;"  "  Du  PoiUe's  Observa- 
tions;" "  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature." 

Mr.  Prescott  was  sixty  years  old  when  his  last  vol- 
ume wa.s  published.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  he  had  ])ursued  his  great  career.  In  many 
respects  he  was  the  greatest  of  American  historiaiis. 
Scholars  recognized  him  as  one  of  the  most  brilli;uit 
of  their  number,  when  that  number  in  this  commu- 
nity was  not  small.  The  American  peojde  remem- 
bered with  pride  that  the  blooil  of  the  brave  com- 
mander of  the  patriot  forces  at  Bunker  Hill  was  flow- 
ing in  his  veins.  A  Christian  community  loved  him 
for  the  beauty  of  his  character,  and  for  the  high 
moral  standar»l  whit^l  he  had  followed  through  life. 
His  biography  waa  written  by  all  the  biographers; 
his  work.s  were  reviewed  by  all  the  reviewers;  his 
character  as  a  scholar  was  discussed  \vith  admiration 


by  Edward  Everett,  and  George  E.  Ellis,  and  Francis 
Lieber,  and  Thcodoie  P:irker,  and  A.  P.  Peabody, 
and  by  all  the  historical  societies  of  the  world.  No 
American  writer  has  won  higher  renown,  no  Ameri- 
eau  citi/.en  has  lei'civcd  more  profound  respect  and 
warmer  love. 

Alpheus  Crosby,  who  took  charge  of  the  Normal 
School  in  Salem  Oct.,  1857,  was  born  in  1810,  and  died 
in  Salem  April  17, 1 S74.  lie  was  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1827,  and  was  appdinted  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  in  that  college.  lie  was  a  dili- 
gent and  careful  scholar,  and  published  "  A  Greek 
and  Geneial  Crrammar,"  "Greek  Tables,"  "Greek 
Lessons,"  "  An  Edition  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis," 
"First  Lessons  in  Geometry,"  "A  Letter  of  Jolm  Fos- 
ter, with  Additions,"  "  A\)  Essay  on  the  Second  Ad- 
vent.'' Professor  Crosby  was  lor  many  years  princi- 
pal of  the  Normal  School  in  Salem,  and  after  retiring 
from  that  position  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
this  city. 

Edwin  P.  \\''liipple,  who  was  horn  in  CHoueester  in 
1819,  was  for  a  lung  time  employed  as  clerk  in  a  bank 
in  Salem, 'and  for  a  time  was  the  librarian  of  the  Salem 
Athenu'um.  where  lie  acquired  those  literary  tastes 
wliii/b  he  alto'wards  exercised  with  so  iniirli  ai-ti\ity 
and  usclulncss.  He  began  to  write  for  magazines 
early  in  life,  and  soon  acipiired  a  good  reputation  as 
a  facile  and  gracelul  essayist.  He  was  an  inteicsting 
popular  lecturer,  selecting  his  themes  with  great  skill 
and  treating  them  with  great  wit  and  discrimination 
He  published  "Essays  and  lleviews,"  1848;  "Lec- 
tures on  Subjects  connected  with  Literature  and  Life;" 
"  AVasliington  and  the  I'l'inciples  of  the  Revolution  ;" 
"An  'Jratioii  before  tlie  City  Authorities  of  iJoston, 
July  4,  LS'iO;"  •'  Character  aii<l  ( ;ii;n  acteristic  Slen," 
18(17,  in  which  he  iliMMissed  ( 'hnractei',  Eccentric 
Character,  Intellectual  Charattei-,  Heroic.  Character, 
the  American  Mind,  the  ICnglish  ]\liiul,  Thackeray, 
Hawthorne,  Edward  lOverett,  Thomas  jStarr  King 
and  Agassiz.  He  was  considered  "  one  ol  the  ablest 
of  America!'  critics."  His  lectures  were  esteemcil  as 
miniature  histories,  anil  wei-e  highly  \ahicd.  lie  was 
accepted  by  Prescott,  ami  (Iriswold,  and  IJowen,  and 
Thomsis.    He  was  not  accepted  by  I'^ilgar  A.  Poe. 

Creorge  B.  Loring  ^was  hoi-ii  in  Noith  Andover,  (at 
that  time  included  in  Andover)  November  8^  1817. 
He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1884,  and  entered 
the  Harvaril  Medical  Scliool,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1842.  He  Avas  in  practice  from  1842  to  1850;  sur- 
geon of  the  United  States  IMarine  Hosi)ital,  Chelsea, 
1843  to  1850;  commissioner  to  revise  the  United 
States  JIariue  H(jspital  system,  184*J;  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  1SG6  to  1S()8;  i)resident  of 
the  New  England  Agricultural  Society  from  its  foun- 
dation, 18(J4,  to  the  present  time  ;  United  States  Cen- 
tennial Commissioner,  1872  to  1  S7'i ;  ])rcsident  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senate,  1873  t(.)  1877;  member  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Kepresentativcs,  1877  to  1881 ; 
United  SLat(S  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  1881  to 
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1SS5.    Id  the  midst  of  his  public  career  he  has  been 
active  as  a  writer  on  many  and  diverse  topics,  and  a 
speaker  on  many  and  various  occasions.    He  has 
pul)lished  "  An  Essay  on  Phlebitis,'"  Xcw  T.'iig/and 
Journal  of   Surgery    and    Medicine,     18411;  "An 
('ration   on    Constitutional    Freedom,    tlie  Corner- 
stone of  the   Ttepublic,"'   ISot];    "  lleview  of  the 
Scarlet  Letter,'"  lS-31;   "Reply  to  the  Church  Re- 
view on  the  Scarlet  Letter,"'  ]S.")1  ;   "Letters  from 
Europe  in  the  Boston  /^.v/,"  lS4S-4il;  "  JModern  Ag- 
riculture."' ]8">S;  "  J'he  l-^irmer's  (~>ccuj)ation,''  ]8.">S; 
"Agricultural  Kducation,"  1858  ;  "  Farm  Stock,  Mas- 
sachusetts Report  on  Agriculture,"  ISoV) ;  "  The  Re- 
lation of  Agriculture  to  the  State  in  Time  of  War," 
18C2;   "  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture,"  18(34  ; 
"  The  Assassination  of  Lincoln,"  18(35  ;  "The  Unity 
and  Power  of  the  Republic,"  a  Fourth  of  July  ora- 
tion, Xewburyport,  18t)5;  "The  State  of  the  I'liion 
a  Speech  in  the   Massachusetts   House  of  Repre- 
sentatives," lSi;i3;   "The  New  Era  of  the  Repub- 
lic," 18(30;   "  Dedication  of  the  Soldiers'  Tablets  at 
Bolton,"  1SG(5;   "  CI  .ssical   Culture,"  fvSGT  ;  "The 
Power  of   an    Educated    Commonwealth,"  18(37! 
"Agricultural  Investigation,"  18G7  ;  "Oration  on  the 
Dedication  of  Soldier.s'  ^Monuments  at  Weymouth," 
1SG8;   " Semi-Centennial  of  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society,''  18CS;   "'J'iie   Development  f)f  American 
Industry,"  18G'J;  "  The  Connection  of  the  State  Boaril 
of  Agriculture  with  the  Agricultural  College,"  1SG9  .' 
"The  Struggles  of  Science,  Address  before  the  Amer- 
ican Institute,"    187*);    "Oration    Deilicating  the 
Memorial  Hall,  Lexington,"  1871;  "Speech  at  the 
Dedication  of  the  ^forse  Statue,  New  York,"  1871  ; 
"  Oration  at  the  Bi-Centennial  Celebration  at  Dun- 
stable, ]VIa.ss.,"  1873;  "  SiJeech  in  the  Mas-achuset(s 
Senate  in  behalf  of  the  Jluseinn  of  Comparative 
Zoology,"'  1 873  ;  "Eulogy  of  Agassi/.,''  1873;  "Tlie 
People  and  Tlitir  Books,"  an  address  dedicating  the 
Thayer  Library  at  Braintree,  1873;  "Oration  at  the 
Centennial  Celehration  at  Sherburne,"  1874;  "Ora- 
tion at  Centennial  Celebration  of  S\vansc:i,'' lS7."'i ; 
"Address  on  Tree-planting  bel"orc  the  h'crn  ('lill'  As- 
sociation," Lee,  ^lass.,  187;")  ;  "  A  Spectdi  in  the  ^las 
sacliusetts  Senate  in  l-'avor  of  Rescinding  the  Re- 
solves Condemning   Charles   Sumner,"    1874;  "A 
Speech  in  the  Ma.ssachusetts  Senate  on  tlie  Itailroad 
Policy  of  Massacliusetts,"  1874  ;  "Si^eech  on  Sudhigc 
as  a  liight  under  a  Republic,"  Massachusetts  Senate, 
1874;  "  An  Oration  at  the  Centennial  of  Leslie's  Re- 
treat from  Salem,''  1 87.') ;  "Oration  at  the  Xorth  Church, 
B<jston,  on  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  liiiiii;ing  out 
the  Signal  Lantern.s  to  warn  Paul  lievere  of  the  Ad- 
vance of  tiie  British  Trooj^s  to  (Joiicoid,"  Aj)ril  18, 
1875      Onition  at  Bloody  Brook,"  1875;   "  (^ration 
Dedicating  the  Mugford  Monument  at  Marblebead," 
1875;  "Sketch  of  the  ."\Iassacliusetts  Surgeons  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army,"  1875;  "The  J'"arni-Vard  Club 
of  Gotham,"  an  accoiintof  New  ICtigland  families  and 
farming  (pp.  GOO),  I87G  ;  "  Eulogy  of  Dr.  S.  (jt.  Howe,'' 


Massachusetts  Senate,  Jan.  i^l,  187(;;  "Oration 
on  Speculative  Masonry,"  187(1;  "Speech  before  tlie 
New  England  Society,"  New  York,  Dec.  10,  1875; 
"SiK'ccli  ill  the  ITiiilcd  States  House  oi'  Representa- 
tives on  Specie  I'aynii'iils,"  1877  ;  "  Sjicccli  on  the  (Jol- 
legeof  William  andMary  in  Congress,"  1878;  "  Spercb 
on  American  Industry  and  the  Tarill',  in  ('..■:- 
gress,"  1878;  "Defence  of  Massacliusetts  in  Cdii- 
gress,"  1880;  "The  American  I'loblcm  of  Land- 
holding."  1880;  "Eulogy  of  Caleb  Ciishing,"  187'); 
"Addrt'ss  on  the  ( 'obilcu  (.'liib  and  tbr  American 
Fanner,"  18S0;  "  Education,  the  Corner-stone  ol'  the 
Republic,'"  speet'h  in  Congress,  1880;  "iMilogy  of  Judge 
Collamer,''  in  (."ongrcss,  1S8();  "  ICulogy  of  Garfield, 
Lodge  of  Son-ow,  NVasliington,"  1880;  "S[ieech  on  the 
Anniversary  of  John  Winthrop's  Landing  in  Salem," 
June  1^2,  1880;  "  Washington  as  a  Statesman,"  1882  ; 
"(Jpening  Address  at  Mechanics'  and  Manufactur- 
ers' Institute,  Boston,"  1881  ;  "  Address  at  the  Cotton 
Convention,  Atlanta,  Ga.,"  1881;  "Address  at  the 
Tariif  (Jonvention,  New  York,"  1881;  "Address  be- 
fore the  jMississipjii  Valley  Cnne-G rowers'  Associa- 
tion," 1882;  "  Address  before  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  St.  J'aul.  ]\linii.,"  1883;  "Oration  at  the 
Ninety-lifih  Anniversary  of  IIk- Seltleiiient  ol' INIariei- 
ta,  (Jliio,"  1883;  " 'J1ie  Cattl(^  Iiidnslry,"  I  8S 4  ;  "  Tbc 
fiilluence  of  the  Puritan  on  American  (Ji\iIi/,atioii," 
1885;  "  I'liritan  ism,  the  Foil  nila  tioii  <if  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity," 1887;  "New  ICnglaiid  Agriculture,"  1887. 
Dr.  Loriiig  has  also  contributed  to  the  Southern  Lil- 
frari/  il/r.^sffiujcr,  the  Alassaehnse/fti  Quarterli/  and  tlie 
North  American  Jleview,  and  has  delivereil  a  great 
number  of  occasional  speeches  in  addition  to  those 
enumerated,  besides  many  political  addresses  in  State 
and  national  campaigns, 

Edward  Augiislus  (Irowninshield,  son  of  H()n.  P>. 
^V.  and  .Mary  (Hoardman)  ( Irow  iiinshield,  born  in 
Salem,  1817,  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  1S.",(3,  and 
died,  185;).  His  literary  laste  led  Ifiiii  to  ilie  collec- 
tion of  rare  books;  his  valualde  tibraiy  contained 
llie  "  Hay  I'salin  r>o(dv-,"  ir.40  ;  Morton's  "  .Memorial  ;  ' 
Winslow's  "  Hypocrisy  U nmasked,"  l(i45;  Coryat's 
"  Crudities,"'  liU  1. 

Nathaniel  Ingersoll  Bowditeli,  a  son  of  the  great 
matlieniatieian,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
I  1822,  [)ublish(.'d  a  ".'Memoir  of  N.  Bowditeli," 
I  "  History  of  the  ilassachusetis  General  Hospital," 
j  1851  ;  and  "  Siill'olk  Surnames,"  1855.    Dr.  lienry  1. 

Bowditeli,  another  son,  wlni  was  graduated  in  1828, 
I  lias  published  translatif)ns  of  valualile  treatises  on 
j  medicine. 

William  W.  Story,  the  son  of  Judge  S(ory  and 
I  author  of  his  liiography,  was  liorn  in  Salem  in  1810, 
'  ;ind  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  18:18.  He  took  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  at  the  Dane  Law-School,  and  was  a<l- 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1841.  He  jniblished  "  Re|)ort  of 
Cases  Argued  and  Determined  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  I'"irst  District,"  1842-47  ; 
"  Nature  and  Art,  a  Poem,"  1844;  "Treatise  on  the 
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Law  of  Contracts  under  Seal,"  1S44  ;  "  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Sales  of  Personal  Property,"  1847  ;  "  Poem  de- 
livered at  the  Dedication  of  Crawford's  Statue  of 
Beethoven,  at  the  Bo>ton  Music  Hall,"  1S5G  ;  ''The 
American  Question,"  1S62;  Robn  di  Roma,"  ISG'2; 
"Proportions  of  the  human  figure  accor<liii^  lo  a  new 
Canon  for  practical  use,"  ISGl! ;  Gratiti  d'  Italia," 
1SC9;  '"The  Poet's  Portfolio,"  ISoa:  liesides  poems 
and  articles  in  the  Athuitic  Jfonth/i/,  the  Jloxtmi  JZ/y- 
cdlany  and  Blackwood' s  .Muf/azine.  As  an  artist,  ^Iv. 
Story  has  taken  a  front  rank.  For  this  he  had  an 
early  love.  The  admirable  bust  of  his  father  was  om- 
of  his  first  works,  and  there  is  in  existence  a  crayon 
portrait  of  one  of  his  classmates,  taken  a  sliort  time 
after  tlicy  left  college,  which,  as  a  likeness  and  as  a 
drawing,  is  admirable.  In  sculpture  he  has  ])roduced 
busts  of  his  father,  J.  R.  Lowell,  Josiah  Quincy,  The- 
odore Parker,  Edward  Everett,  and  statues  of  Everett, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  Professor  Henry.  He  has 
ai.so  created  in  marble  the  Shephertl  I'xiy,  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,  the  Libyan  Siljyl,  Cleojiatra,  Judith, 
Holofcrne.s,  Sapjiho,  Saul,  Medea  and  others  of  great 
beauty  and  power.  His  genius  :\s  author  and  artist 
are  everywhere  acknowledged,  and  he  has  shed  great 
lu.stre  on  his  country. 

Among  the  cultivated  men  of  Salem,  William  C.  En- 
dicott  has  accomplished,  as  lawyer,  writer,  jurist  anil 
statesman,  a  work  of  which  his  native  city  will  always 
be  proud.  He  was  born  in  Salem  in  182G,  and  wa- 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1S47.  Having  taken  his  de- 
gree at  Cambridge,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Essex 
County,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Salem.  His  judgment  as  a  lawyer  was  soon  recog- 
nized, and  he  became  one  of  tiio  leaders  of  the  bar 
and  one  of  the  best  of  oflice  advisers.  The  grace  ami 
linish  of  his  style  have  always  been  recognized  in  his 
public  performances,  among  the  most  interesting  and 
elaborate  of  which  are  Iiis  orations  on  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  John  I'^tidi- 
cott,  celebrated  in  Salem  in  1878;  his  addrtjss  bel'ore 
the  Young  Men's  I'nion  on  Patriotism,  as  bearing  on 
the  duties  of  the  citi/.en;  address  on  Johu  Hami)ton 
and  his  relation  to  the  great  Puritan  movement  lieri 
and  in  England;  lecture  on  Chivalry;  agricultural 
address  at  Sterling  on  the  relation  of  agriculture  to 
the  stal>ility  and  permanence  ol'  the  State  ;  speecli  o.m 
the  death  of  \.  J.  Ivord.  Mr.  Endicott's  services  on 
the  Supreme  bench  of  Massachusetts  are  highly  es- 
teemed, and  his  conduct  of  siflairs  as  Secretary  ol 
War,  to  which  lie  was  ap]jointed  in  1 88/},  will  place 
blni  on  the  list  of  sound  and  judicious  Cabinet  minis 
ters. 

The  Essex  bar  has  furnished  many  names  which  have 
added  to  the  intellectual  reputation  of  Salem,  and 
foremost  amon^  these  stands  that  of  Rufus  Choate. 
Mr.  Choate  was  born  in  1799,  and  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  1819,  and  died  in  1859.  Entering  at 
once  upon  the  study  and  practice  of  his  profession, 
first  in  Danvers  and  then  in  Salem  from  1828  to  1834, 


he  secured  and  retained  duiing  his  life  a  most  bril- 
liant reputation  as  an  advocate.  He  commenced  the 
study  of  law  with  Wm.  Witt,  in  whose  otBce  he  re- 
mained one  year,  and  completed  his  studies  with 
Judge  David  Cummins,  ol'  Salem.  He,  w.ms  admitted 
in  September,  1813,  to  the  Common  I'lens  Ijar  and  in 
1825  to  the  Supreme  Court  bar.  His  skill  and  elo- 
quence in  the  ecurts  were  acknowledged  to  be  unri- 
valed. In  addition  to  this,  he  charmed  his  hearers 
with  addresses  and  orations  nl'  great  originality  and 
beauty,  and  his  readers  with  glowing  admiration  of 
the  peculiar  grace  and  ])Ower  of  his  style.  Whatever 
he  touched  be  adorned,  whether  it  was  the  record  of 
the  Puritan  at  iMassachusetts  I'ay,  or  the  Pilgiim  at 
Plymouth,  or  the  oratory  of  the  ancients,  or  the  ro- 
mances of  the  moderns.  He  found  rest  and  repose  in 
his  library  after  the  labors  of  the  day,  and  some  of  liis 
most  touching  eloquence  was  bestowed  upon  the 
solacing  power  of  books.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1825,  to  the  jMassachu- 
setts  Senate  in  1827,  to  Clongress  in  1832,  to  the 
United  iStates  Senate  in  1841,  to  the  ^Massachusetts 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1852.  Those  who  ha.ve 
heard  his  startling  oratory  will  understand  how 
impossible  it  is  to  describe  the  power  of  his 
sjieech,  and  will  symi-iathize  with  the  exclama- 
rion  of  Henry  Clay,  at  the  close  of  one  of  i\Ir. 
Choate's  superb  speeches  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ato,  "What  will  Massachusetts  send  here  next?" 
The  two  volnines  of  his  biography  by  Prol'essor 
Brown  contain  all  that  i-eniains  of  his  many  speeches, 
orations  and  ai'gmnents  as  member  of  Congress  from 
the  Essex  District,  as  United  States  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  occasional  orator  and  as  lawyer  at  the 
bar.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them  here.  His 
words  still  linger  with  those  who  knew  him — his 
wit,  his  wisdom,  his  learning,  iiis  inimitable  repartee. 
And,  more  than  all,  his  lo\aL)Ie  and  allectiimate 
s])irit  remains  with  those  who  loved  him  and  were 
tenderly  regarded  by  him. 

Nor  should  the  streuL'tli  of  his  ass{.>eiates  here  at 
the  bar  be  overlooked, — tlie  sound  learning  and  hon- 
est j)urpeise  and  ju<lieial  integrity  of  Samuel  Putnam  ; 
the  polished  scholarship  of  .rolmO.  King;  the  pro- 
found legal  knowledge  of  N.  ,1.  Lord  ;  the  wit  and 
huihor  of  J3enjamin  Meirill  ;  the  quaint  solemnity  of 
Judge  David  Cummins  ;  the  sturdy  power  of  Otis  P. 
[..ord  ;  the  delicious  geniality,  and  courtly  bearing, 
and  persuasive  tongue,  and  Christian  spirit  of 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  the  senior — all  fond  of  sound 
learning,  all  unrecorded  authors,  all  pillars  of  the 
literature  of  Salem.  The  treatise  of  David  Roberts 
on  "  Admiralty,"  published  in  1859;  the  admirable 
aildress  of  Asahel  Huntington  before  the  Essex  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  and  his  speeches  in  behalf  of  the 
temperance  reform  in  the  court-room  and  before  pub- 
lic audiences;  the  volume  of  earnest  and  eloquent 
speeches  published  by  Wm.  D.  Northend,  with  his 
elaborate  papers  on  the  Essex  Bar  and  the  Puritans 
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on  tlie  administration  of  President  Peirce,  and  on  tlie 
decision  of  the  Maine  judges  upon  tlie  election  returns 
of  1SS2,  and  liis  excellent  address  before  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society  ;  the  "Notes  of  Travel,  or  Pecol- 
leclions  of  Zanzibar.  Mocha,"  etc.,  1854,  by  J.  H.  F. 
O.-^good  ;  the  conclusive  opinions  of  Judge  L.  V.  ISrig- 
hara  ;  and  the  valuable  publication  on  "Trusts,"  by 
Jairus  W.  Perry — all  bc'oiig  to  the  literary  record  ol 
the  city,  and  bear  witness  to  the  culture  and  attain- 
ments of  this  ]>ortion  of  the  Essex  bar. 

Joseph  Hodges  Choate,  born  in  Salem  in  1832, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1852,  settled  as  a  lawyer 
in  New  York,  and  has  risen  to  tlie  front  rank  as  a 
counselor  and  advocate.  His  eloquence,  and  wit,  and 
wisdom  as  a  public  speaker  have  given  him  great 
distinction  among  scholars  and  great  influence  with 
the  people. 

To  the  works  of  the  physicians,  already  referred  to 
should  be  added  the  "Pemarks  on  Fractures,"  and  the 
"Memoir  of  Dr.  Holyokc,"  I'urnishcd  by  Dr.  A.  L. 
Peirsou,  the  learned  jjliysician,  the  skillful  surgeon, 
the  devoted  student  who  strengthened  tli«e  bond  be- 
tween the  i)rofession  here  and  all  the  great  centres 
of  the  country;  and  also  the  translations  of  Dr. 
Charles  G.  Putnam,  a  son  of  .Fudge  Samuel  Putnam, 
of  most  honorable  memory,  the  sanitary  writings  of 
Dr.  George  Derby,  a  son  ol'  John  Derljy,  who  estab- 
lished the  Board  of  Health  in  Massachusetts,  of  \vliich 
he  was  a  valuable  member,  after  having  rendered 
most  valuable  and  eflicient  service  in  thcUtiioii  army 
during  the  Civil  War. 

And  the  clergymen  of  the  town  also,  fiom  the  early 
days  until  now — what  have  they  not  done  to  add  to 
the  literary  reputation  of  the  community  '  The  ser- 
mons of  John  Emery  Abbott,  who  died  in  ISll),  the 
beloved  pastor  of  tin'  North  Church,  the  most  blessed 
consoler  and  adviser  of  his  flock  ;  the  profound  nicili- 
tations  of  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Stone,  published  in  185  1  ;  ihe 
well-balanced  views  of  the  Kcv.  J.  W.  Thomiison  ;  the 
eweet  inspirations  and  wise  counsels  of  the  Kcv. 
Charles  Lowe;  the  delightful  historical  review  of 
the  North  Church,  ami  the  long  series  of  thou-bttul 
and  pious  sermons  of  the  Kev.  J'..  Ji.  W'ill.^oii;  the 
brilliant  and  searcliing  speculations  of  the  Pcv.  '  ).  li. 
Frotliinghani  ;  the  "  Bow  in  the  Cloud,"  pointed  out 
for  every  mourner  by  the  PlCV.  George  W.  Briggs  ;  the 
Bound  utterances  of  the  Jlev.  Brown  Emerson  ;  the 
excellent  work  of  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Atwood  as  a  |)ulpit 
orator,  and  faithful  biographer  of  John  Bertram;  the 
active  and  vigorous  labor  of  the  Eev.  E.  C.  Bolles, 
brilliant  in  the  pulpit,  charming  in  the  lecture-room, 
invigorating  as  a  coin[)anion  ;  and  the  history  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  by  the  Rev.  R.  C.  ;\nils— all 
these  are  a  portion  of  the  treasure  which  the  pulpit 
of  Salem  has  poured  into  its  litei'ary  storchousi,'.  To 
tills  list  belongs  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Jolm- 
Bon,  who  was  born  in  Salem  in  1822,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  iu  1S42, 
and  having  completed  his  studies  at  the  Divinity 


School  at  Cambridge,  coninicncod  his  work  as  pastor 
and  ju-eacher.  Pc.isscsSed  of  a  most  powerful  mind 
and  a  fine  moral  sense,  he  set  his  statidard  high  and 
endeavored  faithfully  to  reach  it.  In  liis  religious  lic- 
lief  he  coincided  with  Thcoiloic  Parker,  whom  he 
resembled  in  the  fervor  of  tlu.umht  and  c.Kpression, 
the  severity  of  his  logie  and  the  puiity  of  his  charac- 
ter. His  sermons,  delivered  with  a  most  impressive 
voice  and  nnuiner,  were  carel'ully-preijared  essays  on 
all  public  questions  of  religion,  morality  and  politics. 
His  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  country  as 
an  author  of  essays,  and  especially  of  "  Oriental  Relig- 
ions," were  rich  and  valuable.  And  he  was  counted 
among  the  intellcetnal  himiiniries  wliicli  (hish  across 
the  heavens  in  inilependent  [latlis,  and  when  gone 
leave  thcobsei  ver  bewildered  with  ■wonder  and  admi- 
ration. 

The  Rev.  James  ]\L  Hoppin  has  published  "  The 
Notes  of  a  Theological  Student  "  and  "The  Tempta- 
tions of  AnuM'ican  Ycumg  Men,"  and  has  also  deliv- 
ered an  address,  dedicating  Pluninier  Hall,  in  1857; 
ami  published  "Euj-opean  Travis."  He  was  born  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1813;  was  settled  ovei'  Crombie 
Street  Clinrdi  in  1850  ;  was  professor  of  homiletics  and 
]>astoraI  theology  in  Brown  IJni sn'r.iity,  and  is  now 
]U'C)fessor  oCthe  hisloiy  oCarts. 

The  Rev.  lleiii  v  \V.  Foote,  the  pastor  ol' King's 
Chapel,  Boston,  a  son  of  the  veiu'rable  cditiu-  of  the 
Salem  (lazdtv,  has  published  a  histoi-y  of  King's  Cha[)- 
el  anil  many  occasional  seinions — eulogies  ol'  distin- 
guislicd  members  of  his  parish;  the  Kev.  (feorge 
L.  (Jhaney,  also  a  native  of  Salem,  now  at  Atlanta, 
has  juiblisbeil  an  iuiercsting  and  \aluable,  series  of 
books  for  boys;  the  Kev.  (jeor^;e  B.  .lewett,  at  one 
time  profe.-sor  at  AmhcrsL  and  afterwards  minister  at 
Na>bua,  N.  If.,  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in 
Salem,  engaged  in  work  on  a  "  Dictionary  of  the 
Creek  'J'estament  ;  and  the  P<;v.  J.  Henry  Thayer, 
liastor  (j[  (Jnnnliie  Sireet  (.'hureli  in  185;),  lecturing 
at  Cambridge  on  "  Biblical  Theology." 

Around  the  litei'ary  institutions  of  the  town,  more- 
over, has  always  gathered  a  stndion>  ami  inquiring 
.  body  ol'  in  vcsti^jatoi  s  and  writia  s.  The  lOsse.x  Insti- 
tute— who  can  measure  the  amount  (jf  scientific  and 
historical  reseaixdi  it  lias  insjiireil  in  lissex  (Juunty  ? 
For  its  guide  and  leadeu-  and  organizer  too  much  praise 
cannot  be  recorded.  I'or  much  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury Dr.  Henry  Wheatland  lias  devoted  all  histimeand 
])Owers  to  this  valuable  institution.  From  a  small 
society  organized  for  historical  research  in  the  county, 
he  has  raised  it  into  the  highest  position,  and  placed 
it  with  the  sti'ongcst  and  most  useful  in  the  land.  As 
he  went  on  in  his  work  with  a  jnitience  and  diligence 
unexampled,  all  the  best  forces  contributed  to  his 
snjiport  and  that  of  his  organization.  The  wealthy 
contributed  of  their  store,  the  scientist  gave  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations,  the  learned  gathered  to 
its  cottncils,  a  body  of  students  has  been  graduated 
from  its  halls  who  have  adorned  the  higher  semina- 
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ries  of  learning — F.  "\V.  rutnani,  tlie  devoted  student 
and  recognized  authority  in  zoology,  and  the  early 
explorer  of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  and  more  recently  the 
Indian  Mounds  in  Ohio,  particularly  those  in 
the  valley  of  the  Little  ]\Iiami ;  John  Rohinson, 
whose  ti-eatises  on  Trees  and  Ferns  are  now  accepted 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  as  the  best  of 
the  kind  in  the  country  ;  J(din  U.  Sears,  the  accom- 
plished and  independent  botanist  and  geologist ;  E. 
S.  Moore,  wlio  has  ojjencd  up  the  domestic  art  of  Ja- 
pan and  delineates  animal  development,  and  advocates 
evolution  with  inspiring  zeal  and  great  artistic  skill ; 
Alpheus  S.  Packard,  auihor  of  "Observations  on  the 
Glacial  Phenomena  of  L:ibrador  and  Maine,  with  a 
View  of  the  Recent  Invertebrate  Fauna  of  Labrador," 
1SG7  ;  a  guide  to  the  study  of  insects,  and  a  treatise 
on  those  injurious  and  beneficial  to  crops,  18G9;  and 
reports  as  United  States  commissioner  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  Rocky  ^Mountain  locust;  and 
Alpheus  Hyatt,  a  most  devoted  student  and  teacher 
of  natural  history.  The  work  which  Dr.  ^Vheatland 
ha-s  accom])lished  will  endure  as  long  as  the  recorded 
history  of  E.ssex  County,  the  remains  of  its  architec- 
ture, the  specimens  of  its  domestic  economy,  the  in- 
terest in  its  geological  structure,  the  beauties  of  its 
flora  and  fauna,  .shall  find  a  place  in  the  admirable 
institution  he  has  founded  and  devclojied,  and  as 
long  as  Essex  County  shall  remain  in  reality  or 
hi>tory. 

One  of  the  most  diligent  and  active  literary  li  iends 
of  the  Institute  is  Robert  S.  Rantoul.  lie  is  a  son  of 
Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1853,  and  at  the  Law  School,  in  Cambridge,  in  ISoO. 
His  contributions  to  the  publications  of  Salem,  where 
he  has  resided  since  his  admission  to  the  bar,  have 
been  numerous  and  im])ortant.  He  has  published 
"Notes  on  Wenham  Pond,"  18G4;  "The  Cod  in  Mas- 
sachusetts History,"  1850;  "Address  on  taking  the 
Chair  of  the  Essex  Liberal  Conference,"  1809;  "  Port 
of  Salem,"  1S70;  '"Argument  before  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  ^lassachusetts  Legislature  upon 
the  Preservation  of  Salem  Harbor,"  1870;  "  Decora- 
tiiui  day  Address  belbro  the  (,'iiipin;iii  Po-t  (!.  A.  K., 
Ueverly,"  1S71;  "Notes  on  odd  wcuks  of  Tiavcl," 
1872;  ■' Ili'port  as  arbitrator  betWfen  the  Coiiiinon- 
weallli  and  the  .Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in 
the  matter  of  the  Hutchinson  papers,'' 1874 ;  "Cen- 
tennial Oration  at  the  Celebration  at  Stuttgart,  AVur- 
temburg,"  July  4,  187G  ;  "Memorial  address  on  the 
death  of  Freiligralh,  Stuttgart,"  1877;  "Address  on 
resuming  the  cliair  of  the  Liberal  Conference," 
1880  ;  "  Oration  at  the  Two  Hundred  and  filtieth  An- 
niversary of  the  Landing  of  ^\'intllroI);"  1880; 
"Sketch  of  Cat  (now  Lowell  Lslandj,"  1880 ;  "  Me- 
moir of  Renjaniin  Pcircc,"  1881;  "Early  Quarantine 
Regulations  at  Salem,"  1882;  "Memoir  of  Janu's 
Kimball,"  1882;  "Note  on  the  Authenticity  of  the 
portraits  of  Governor  Endicott,"  1883;  "Sketch  of 
James  0.  Safford,"   1883;   "Report  to  the  xMassa- 


ehusetts  Legislature  against  aboli.^liing  the  Poll  Tax 
as  a  ))rere(pnsite  for  sull'iage,"  ISSy;  "Two  Reports 
against  the  Piennial  Amendments  of  the  C(jiistitu- 
tion,  188-1-85  ,  "  The  Esse.x  Junto — the  long  embargo  ; 
thegreat  Topsfield  Caucus,"  1808, 1882.  "  Material  for 
a  Histor}'  ol'  the  Name  and  Family  of  Rentoul — -Rin- 
toul — Rantoul,"  1885  ;  "A  Coiitrihution  to  the  His- 
tory ol'  the  Ancient  Family  of  Woodbury,"  1887; 
Mr.  Rantoul's  work  lias  been  done  with  great  ac- 
curacy and  fidelity. 

This  sketch  would  not  be  complete  without  an  enu- 
meration of  the  contributions  which  have  been  made 
by  an  aecomiilisbeil  and  cultivated  group  of  authors 
wlio  ba\'e  fijund  recr(nition  and  pleasure  in  their  work. 
Among  these,  Rol)ert  Jfatining  jiublished,  in  1838,  hia 
valuable  "  liook  of  Fruits;  "  his  sou,  Robert  Man- 
ning, the  secretary  of  ilassachusetts  Horticul- 
tural  Society,  his  recent  valuable  history  of 
that  society.  I[eiiiy  K.  Oliver,  the  accomplished 
teacher,  the  rare  musical  composer,  tlie  immor- 
tal author  of  "  Federal  Street,"  ]niblished,  in 
1830,  "  The  Constructi'Hi  and  Use  of  Mathematical 
Instrumenls  ;  "  Elizabeth  Saunders  reviewed  "Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  "  in  1841,  and  advocated  willi  great 
zeal  the  causeol'the  Norili  .Vnu'rican  Indian  ;  Tliimias 
Cole  published  "  Microseo[)y  as  Applied  to  Ferns  and 
Plants;  "  John  Lewis  Russell  issued  many  \'alual)le 
pa[)ers  on  botanical  sulijects;  (ieorge  A.  W'anl  pub- 
lished "  lUographical  Essays,"  and  "The  Jouriuil  and 
Letters  of  Samuel  Curweu  "  were  jniblished  in  1842  ;  J. 
Fisk  Allen  issued  his  "  Essay  on  (:lrape  Culture,"  and 
his  stiilciug  monoi^ram  on  the  "Vicloi'ia  Jtegia;" 
James  1\  Colman  puldished  his  grai;i;lnl  volume  of 
poems  in  184G;  W .  P.  lljdiam  published  his  "Brief 
History  of  Stenogra]jhy  "  in  1877;  his  "  Jlemoir  of 
General  Glover,"  a  C'llleetion  of  lett(.u-s  on  the  siege 
of  Boston  ;  his  "Records  of  Salisbury  ;  "  E.  H.  Derby 
published  "The  Catholic  Letters  aiul  Record  of  a 
Jurist  to  a  Y(jung  Kinsman  Proposing  to  join  the 
Church  of  Rome,"  185G;  Ch;irle.s  Pickering  prepared 
an  elaborate  "  Report  of  Wilkes'  South  Sea  Expedi- 
tion;" .bdiu  B.  Derby  published  "  The  ^Musings  of  a 
Keeliise,"  lS,'i7;"  !\laj<.)r  Sanuiel  Swett  puldisbed  a 
paper  on  "  ^Vho  f 'ominands  at  Bun  leer  1  Fill,''  and  de- 
livered a  Fourth  of  .July  oi-ation  in  1805,  at  the  South 
Meeting-house;  Perley  Derby  published  his  "Genea- 
Ingieal  Researches  into  the  Farniliesof  Thomas  White, 
of  Marblehead,  and  Mark  Haskell,  of  Beverly,  and  of 
the  Sons  of  Reginald  Foster,"  1872  ;  G-eorge  H.  Dever- 
eaux  published  a  "Translation  of  the  Literary  Fables 
of  Yriarte,"  1855,  and  "  Sam  Shirk,  A  Tale  of  the 
Woods  of  Maine,"  1871;  William  Giles  Dix  put  forth 
"The  American  Statu  and  Statesman,"  1876;  and 
"Tire  Deck  of  the  'Crescent  City,'  "  1853;  James  H. 
Einerton  issued  "Life  on  the  Seashore,"  and  "Short 
Conununications  in  the  Pajjcrs  of  the  Institute;'' 
Joseph  Warren  Fabens  pulilishecl  "  Li fe  on  the  Isth- 
mus," 1853;  and  "The  Camel  Hunt,"  1851;  George 
D.  Phippen  has  i>ublisbed  "Botanical  sketches"  and 
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'■  History  of  the  Old  Planters  in  the  Institute  List  ;  " 
D.  n.  Iliigar,  the  accomplished  teacher  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  has  published  from  time  to  time  that  inval- 
uable series  of  school  books  which  have  won  for  him 
a  hi,?h  reputation  :  Prinu^ry  Lessons  in  Numbers,  Ele- 
nieutnry  Arithmetic,  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Key 
to  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Algebra,  Manual  of  Dicta- 
ti<in  Problems.  John  M.  Ives  published,  in  1847, "  The 
New  England  Book  of  Fruits;"  James  Kimball 
published  "'A  Journey  to  the  West  in  1817,"  and  "  De- 
struction of  Tea  in  Boston  Harbor;"  "Explora- 
tion of  Merrimac  Eiver,"  and  "  Notes  on  the  Eichard- 
5on  and  Eussell  Families  ; ''  and  James  P.  Kimball,  his 
ion>  issued  his  papers  on  "  Ores  and  Metals  Taught 
in  the  Mining  Schools  of  Europe,"  which  led  to  his 
selection  as  director  of  the  Mint,  for  which  service 
he  is  so  admirably  fitted  ;  Stephen  H.  Phillips  issued 
his  paper  on  witchcraft;  .lolinT.  Devereux  published 
a  collection  of  poems  he  had  contributed  to  periodi- 
cals; Gilbert  L.  Strceter  prepared  for  the  institute 
"The  History  of  Newspapers,"  "  Clergymen  of  Salem 
in  the  Eevolution,"  "  Historical  Notes  of  Salenj  Scen- 
ery;" James  A.Emmertou  "The  Genealogy  of  New 
England  Families  from  English  Records ;  "  Henry  F. 
Waters  discovered,  for  the  admiration  of  scholars,  the 
birth-place  of  John  Harvard,  and  wrote  upon  the 
"  Home  and  Genealogy  of  Shakspeare  ;  "  C.  TtL  Endi- 
cott  published  a  valualde  paper  on  "  Leslie's  Retreat," 
and  the  "  History  of  the  Salem  and  Dan  vers  Aque- 
duct;" Dr.  G.  A.  Perkins  published  "The  Genealogy 
of  the  Perkins  Family  and  the  Fabcns  Family  ;  " 
James  Uj^ton  an  "  Essay  on  the  Ri])Cinng  of  Pears  ;  " 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  the  junior,  "  A  Memoir  of  Oliver 
Carlton;"  Edw.  A.  Silsbee  "Talks  on  Architectural 
and  Art  Topics  ;  "  Ernest  Fenollosa,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  scholars  of  Harvard,  1S7-1,  is  made  professor 
at  Tokio,  Japan,  and  is  a  most  diligent  and  distin- 
guished student  of  .Japanese  art;  K.  Stanley  "Waters 
"  History  of  the  Webb  and  Ropes  Families;"  Wins- 
low  L'pton,  professor  of  astronomy  in  Brown  Univer- 
sity, on  the  "  Eclipse  of  1878  ;  "  Wm.  G.  Barton  pub- 
lished a  paper  on  "Thoreau,  Flagg  ami  Burroughs," 
and  a  paper  on  "  Pigi'ons  and  the  I'igcon  Fancy;" 
Rev.  B.  F.  McDaniel  a  ])aper  on  the  "Geology  and 
Mineralogy  of  Essex  County  ; "  Oliver  Thayer,  "  lOarly 
Recollections  of  Essex  Street;"  Charles  S.  Osgood 
and  H.  M.  Batchelder  published  their  most  excellent, 
faithful  and  graphic  sketch  of  Salem,  187'J;  the  f  ugi- 
tive poems  of  William  P.  Andrews,  together  with  his 
volumeof  the  "Sonnets  and  Lyrics  of  Jones  Very," 
accompani-Hd  by  a  most  sympathetic  and  appreciative 
notice,  have  secured  Ibr  him  an  enviable  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  authors  of  Salem;  W.  L.  WeFi'li,  "An 
Account  of  the  Cutting  Through  of  Hatteras  Inlet, 
N.  C. ;"  George  M.  Whipple,  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  " Musical  S'jcieties  of  Salem;"  Henry  Jl.  Brooks 
liaa  published  "  Olden  Time  Scenes,"  a  most  inteiest- 
ingcollection,  and  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  has  edited  with 
great  care  and  accuracy  "The  Laws  and  Resolves  of 


the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  and  has  con- 
tributed many  papers  on  historical  matters  which 
have  attracted  great  attention,  his  services  in  this 
direction  having  elevated  him  to  the  presidency  ot 
the  JMassachusetts  Historic  Genealogical  Society; 
Pickering  Dodge,  in  1840,  "  A  Treatise  on  Modern 
Painters;"  Thomas  Sanders,  in  188G,  a  sinrited  and 
instructive  "  Examination  of  the  Agriculture  of  Essex 
County,"  which  was  published  by  the  Essex  Agricultu- 
ral Society  at  Newbui-yport ;  and  Samuel  JI.  Caller 
published,  in  1881,  a  sketch  of  the  Southwick  family, 
descendants  of  Lawrence  and  Cassandra  Southwick, 

Of  the  female  writers,  Caroline  R.  Derby,  a  daugh- 
ter of  E.  Hersey  Derby,  published,  under  the  name  of 
D.  R.  Castleton,  a  scries  of  talcs  in  Harper's  Montlihj 
so  striking  and  beautiful  that  the  readers  of  that 
magazine  sought  for  her  identity,  to  pay  her  the  trib- 
ute she  deserved.  Her  fugitive  poems  were  of  a  high 
order.  She  published  "  The  Ruler's  Daughter  "  and 
other  poems  in  1877,  and  a  novel  entitled  "  Salem,  or 
a  Tale  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  which  was  read 
with  great  interest. 

"The  Half  Century  of  >Salem,"  prepared  with 
great  care  and  discretion,  was  jiublislied  by  Mrs.  ]\I. 
A.  Silsbee  in  1887. 

Sarah  W.  Lander  published,  in  1874-75,  her  fascina- 
ting stories, — "  Spectacles  I'or  Young  Eyes,"  "  Boston," 
"Rhine,"  "St.  Petersburg,"  "Zurich,"  "Berlin," 
"Rome,"  "New  Yoi'k," — a  most  attractive  and  in- 
structive series,  and  "  Fairy  Bells,"  a  translation  from 
the  German. 

Maria  Cummins,  a  daughter  of  Judge  David  and 
Maria  (Kittredge)  Cummins,  was  born  in  Salem  in 
1830,  and  j^assed  her  early  life  in  that  city.  She  ap- 
peared as  an  authoress  in  1854  with  a  novel,  entitled 
"The  Lamplighter,"  which  was  inst:inlly  received 
with  great  i'avor.  It  ran  through  editions  amounting 
to  seventy  thousand  copies  in  less  than  a  year,  and 
stands  among  the  most  ])0pular  American  talcs.  Miss 
Cummins  published  a  charming  story,  entitled  "  Ma- 
bel Vaughan,"  in  1857,  which  was  declared  by  some 
critics  t(_>  be  far  in  advance  of  "  The  Lamplighter." 
In  both  these  woi-ks  she  displayed  great  ]iower  of  de- 
lineation and  a  most  graceful  style. 

Mrs.  Kate  Tannatt  Wood  has  contri  buted  from  her 
liberal  store  the  series  of  tales  which  have  delighted 
old  and  young, — -"Six  Little  Rebels."  "Dr.  Dick," 
"Out  and  About,"  "Duncans  on  Land  and  Sea," 
"Doll  Betsey,"  "Jack's  First  Contract,"  "  Toots  and 
his  Friends,"  "Twice  Two,"  "All  Around  a  Rock- 
ing," "Hester  Hepworth,"  "Hidden  for  Years," 
"The  ]\Iinister's  Scent,"  "That  Dreadful  Boy,  a 
Novel,"  "Headlands,  a  Novel."  Poems,— "  Dan's 
Wife,"  "Christmas  at  Birch's,''  "  Dinah's  Christmas," 
"]'a])a'H  Valentine"  and  many  more,  and  many  con- 
tributions to  the  magazine  literature  of  the  day. 

Mary  L.  Horton  published  poetical  and  prose  com- 
positions, 18;52. 

Lydia  L.  A.  Very  has  issued  a  volume  of  poems  of 
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rare  merit,  and,  in  connection  with  her  sister,  lias 
published  "The  Essays  and  Poems  of  Jones  Very," 
her  brother,  which  is  invaluable  as  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  this  remarkable  writer. 

Mary  Orne  Pickering  prepared  during  her  life  a 
biography  of  her  father,  John  Pickering,  a  faithful 
and  instructive  work,  which  was  published  in  18S7. 

Mrs.  Martha  Perry  Lowe,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Lowe,  pastor  of  the  North  Church,  published  "  The 
Olive  and  the  Pine  "  and  ''  The  Palm,"  and  has  since 
given  to  the  public  a  most  interesting  biography  of 
her  devout  and  faithful  husband. 

Mary  Wilder  (Foote)  Tileston,  a  sister  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  W.  Foote,  has  jiublished  "  Helps  by  the  Way," 
"  Quiet  Hours"  and  "Sursum  Corda"  and  many  ad- 
mirable selections  of  poetry. 

Sarah  Savage,  a  daughter  of  Ezekiel  Savage,  in 
1833,  contributed  some  well-written  and  fascinating 
stories  to  "Scenes  and  Persons,  Illustrating  Christian 
character."  Among  her  publications  were  "  Trial  and 
Discipline,"  "James  Talbot,"  "Alfred"  and  "The 
Backslider."  She  died  in  1835,  and  left  an  enviable 
reputation  as  an  author  of  taste  and  ability  and  great 
delicacy  of  fancy. 

Elinor  Forrester  (Barstow)  Condit  publislied  in 
l&G'J  "Philip  English's  Two  Cups." 

Hannah  G.  Creamer  published  "A  Gift  to  Young 
Students,"  "Eleanor,"  "  Delia's  Doctors,"  &c. 

Lucy  W.  Stickney  published  the  "Genealogy  of 
the  Kinsman  Family  "  and  assisted  her  father,  Mat- 
tliew  A.  Stickney,  in  his  "Genealogical  Researches." 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Sparks,  widow  of  Jared  Sparks  and 
daughter  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  published  a 
charming  volume  of  poems,  hymns,  Homes,  Harvard 
in  1883. 

Mary  N.  Plumer.  iij  1881,  wrote  an  interesting  es- 
sayon  "The  Dissemination  of  Seeds,"  j\Irs.  Cliadwick, 
in  1803,  publislied  "  Home  Cookery,"  and  Mrs.  George 
H.  Devereux,  also,  a  book  on  cookery. 

In  preparing  this  sketch  of  the  literary  history  of 
Salem  great  care  has  been  taken  to  include  all  who 
have  contributed  their  share  to  the  record,  those  who 
had  a  tcni])orary  interest  in  the  town,  as  well  as  those 
who  passed  their  lives  here,  those  who  set  forth  in 
life  here  and  left  their  homes,  and  those  who  were 
adopted  even  for  a  short  season.  When  we  consider 
the  population  and  the  commercial  character  of  Sa- 
lem, the  number  of  writers  recorded  here  is  extraor- 
dinary, and  presents  a  remarkable  list  of  the  literary 
sons  and  daughters,  native  and  adopted,  of  the  town. 
If  in  the  collection  there  are  any  omissions,  it  must 
be  attributed  to  the  difiiculty  attending  an  extended 
research  among  so  great  a  mass  of  materials  of  di- 
verse descriptions. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
SAUEU— (Continued). 
MANUFACTURING  INTERESTS. 

BY  ITENRY  C.  GAUSS. 


The  manufocturing  interests  of  the  city  of  Salem, 
although  occupying  in  their  total  valuation,  a  fourth 
place  among  those  of  the  manufacturing  centres  of 
Essex  County,  are  only  within  a  few  thousand  dollars 
of  l)cing  second  in  the  valuation  of  their  general 
manufactures.  The  census  of  1880  gives  Salem  a  total 
of  manufactured  products  of  $8,440,350,  of  which 
the  leather  manufacture  contributes  nearly  one-half. 
Since  the  compilation  of  that  census,  the  increase  in 
the  volume  of  the  leather  business,  together  with  the 
increase  of  the  shoe  manufactures  and  that  of  other 
lines,  with  the  establishment  of  at  least  two  new  in- 
dustries, have  augmented  the  voluine  of  manufac- 
tured products  in  the  city  till  it  would  be  safe  to 
place  the  total  valuution  at  tlie  time  of  writing  at,  at 
least,  nine  millions  of  dollars. 

There  are  represented  in  Salem  thirty-one  of  the 
luore  important  lines  of  manufacturing  inilustries, 
including  most  of  the  general  lines  of  uiariufacture, 
with  several  specialties.  As  has  been  said,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  volume  of  manufacturing  products  is 
contributed  by  a  single  industry,  one  that  makes  Sa- 
lem the  most  important  centre  of  its  prosecution  in 
the  country,  and  one  that  was  the  first  to  be  establish- 
ed.   This  is  the 

Leather  ;\[anuF;\cture. — The  leather  business 
of  Salem  has  had  a  slow  but  steady  growtli,  and  with 
but  few  checks.  Philemon  Dickinson  is  the  first  re- 
corded tanner;  he  fiourished  in  1C39.  The  early  tan- 
neries were  probably  on  land  now  bordered  by  the 
northern  side  of  Wasliingtou  Square  and  by  Forrester 
Street, — the  excavatiiMi  I'o'r  a  cellar  for  a  house  built 
by  Charles  W.  Whipple  on  the  latter  street,  in  1886, 
having  revealed  the  rotted  boards  of  vats  with  an  ac- 
cumulation of  tan-bark,  the  deposit  going  to  some 
depth,  causing  an  inconvenience  in  placing  the  foun- 
dati<jii.  Otlier  excavations  in  the  same  vicinity  also 
have  disclosed  traces  of  ground  bark.  The  same  sub- 
stance, together  with  the  horns  of  cattle,  has  been 
found  at  the  foot  of  Liberty  Street,  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  tannery  was  established  tliere  at  an  even  earlier 
date  than  that  of  those  on  Forrester  Street. 

One,  or  perhaps  two,  tanneries  sufficed  the  primitive 
demands  of  the  early  settlers  for  leather,  and  even  in 
1768  there  were  only  four  tanneries  established  in 
Salem.  .Just  previous  to  the  above  date  Joseph 
Southwick,  a  preacher-tanner  of  Danvers,  introduced 
the  first-recorded  improvement  in  the  process  by  put- 
ting his  old  horse  at  work  grinding  the  bark  in  a 
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stone  mill.  If  the  old  gentleman  looks  down  now  on  | 
the  labors  of  his  successors,  he  must  be  vastly  inter- 
ested in  the  evolution  of  his  slow-going  stones,  with 
their  capacity  of  a  slab  of  bark  in  half  an  hour,  to 
the  whirring  bark-mill  of  to-day  that  devours  a  car- 
load in  an  equal  time. 

From  the  last  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
tanneries  deserted  their  location  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  town  and  began  to  make  their  habitat  along 
the  course  of  the  then  clear  and  stenchless  North 
Eiver.  In  ISOl  there  were  seven  tanneries  situated 
in  the  valley  that  soon  came  to  be  called  "  Blubber 
Hollow,"  and  the  number  of  these  gradually  increased, 
extending  up  the  stream  and  along  Boston  Street  till, 
in  1S-jO,  there  were  eighty-three  establishments,  of 
which  thirty-four  were  tanneries,  as  many  currying- 
shops,  fifteen  shops  which  carried  on  both  trades, 
and  two  morocco-dressers.  The  value  of  the  leather 
tanned  and  curried  was  in  the  vicinity  of  SSG9,047.70, 
and  five  hundred  and  fifty  hands  were  employed. 
The  large  number  of  establishments  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  stated  by  a  veteran  tanner,  that  the 
owner  of  the  shop,  with  only  four  or  five  men,  gener- 
ally constituted  the  shop's  crew. 

About  tliis  time  there  was  a  great  depression  in  the 
leather  trade  in  Salem  that  continued  several  years. 
It  eventually  was  removed,  and  the  American  civil 
war,  with  the  wars  of  the  Crimea,  that  followed  the 
first  years  of  its  recuperation,  gave  it  an  impetus  it 
had  never  before  had,  and  its  progress  has  never  since 
been  checked  to  any  material  degree,  while  its  present 
prospects,  with  improved  railroad  facilities  and  im- 
proved processes  of  manufacture,  are  brighter  than 
ever  before. 

There  are  at  present  in  Salem  fifty-four  firms  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  leather, — twelve  tanners, 
fifteen  curriers,  twenty-one  tanners  and  curriers,  and 
six  morocco-dressers.  The  census  of  1880  gives  fifty- 
two  establishments  with  nine  hundred  and  tea 
employees,  i''l,lG7,0o0  invested  as  capital,  and  a  value 
of  ]>roduction  of  $4,20!t,004.  That  there  has  been  an 
iiuTousc  in  the  volume  of  the  business  since  that  date 
nil  the  leather  men  agree,  and,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, it  i.s  thought  that  it  is  not  too  high  to  estimate 
the  capital  employed  at  Sl,350,000,  a  volume  of  pro- 
duction of  s4, 750,000.  and  a  total  employment  of  nine 
luindred  and  fifty  7nen. 

The  leather  manufactories  lie,  for  the  most  part,  in 
a  well-defined  district,  well  compacted  and  lying  on 
the  following  streets:  Boston,  both  sides,  from  Essex 
to  Goodhue;  Goodhue,  northern  side;  Grove,  western 
side,  to  Harmony  Grove  femetery;  Mason,  eastern 
side,  to  oil  works;  South  Mason  and  Franklin.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  scattered  shops  on  the  short 
streets  leading  up  "Gallows  Hill." 

TJiere  have,  of  course,  been  great  improvements  in 
-machinery  in  the  leather  trade  since  Parson  South- 
wick's  bark-mill,  but  there  is  still  room  for 'many 
inventions  that  will  lessen  the  time  of  production  of 


leather,  and  aid  to  supersede,  to  a  degree,  hand- 
labor.  There  has  been,  and,  perhaps,  still  is,  a  preju- 
dice among  manulacturors  in  favor  of  hand-labor  and 
against  machine,  but  the  late  strike  taught  them  that 
machines  could  be  used,  and  a  revolution  in  the 
business  in  this  respect  is  expected  by  many  leather 
men. 

The  Late  Strike. — The  late  strike  above  re- 
ferred to  was  the  second  of  the  great  leather  strikes 
that  have  been  inaugurated  in  Salem.  It  had  its  true 
origin  in  the  attempts  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  to 
which  the  employees  almost  universally  belonged,  to 
enforce  a  new  price-list  for  splitting  and  some  other 
branches,  together  with  a  teu-hour-a-day  time  sched- 
ule. The  manufacturers  refused  to  entertain  price- 
list  or  time  schedule,  and  as  a  strike  in  some  depart- 
ments was  imminent,  posted  the  following  circular: 

"Whereas,  At  a  meeting  of  the  leather  nianufacturere  of  Snlcm  and 
Penboily,  at  which  over  sixty  members  were  present,  the  Bubject  of  (iic- 
tiition  to  us  ill  tlie  iiianngement  of  our  busiue.ss  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee with  full  power  to  act  as  in  their  juilginent  may  seem  best,  and 
that  we  follow  such  course  as  they  nuxy  advise.  'I'liat  committee  liaving 
met,  reported  the  following  resolutionn  : 

"  That  hereafter  we  emjiloy  only  such  men  as  will  bargain  individu- 
ally with  us  and  agree  to  take  no  part  in  any  strike  whatever; 
and  all  men  desiring  so  to  be  employed  by  us  may  report  Tuesday 
morning,  July  i:itli,  at  the  visual  hour  of  tills  factory. 

"Tliatweare  dettTiiiined  to  stand  by  tlie  men  who  do  so,  and  also 
deteniiined  to  run  our  business  without  any  iHct.iIiou. 

'  'F.  R.Tl  TTl.E, 

"G.  W.  Vaunkv, 
"Alvan  a.  Kvan8, 
"Geo.  11.  Pooit, 
"W.  F.  WiLEV, 

"FllANKLIN  OSIIORNE. 

".Ii'i.v  12,  18RG.  "Commillee." 

This  stroke  at  once  removed  the  contest  from  every 
question  of  wages  and  hours,  and  threw  down  the 
gage  of  battle  directly  before  the  order  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  It  took  up  the  defiance  and  a 
generally  strike  was  ordered.  Men  left  their  work 
by  scores.  Shops  were  left  with  hides  in  the  lime, 
without  a  hand  to  save  them,  except  the  proprietor. 
Some  shop  crews  worked  till  the  stock  was  put  out  of 
danger,  and  then  left.  The  manufacturers  combined 
and  helped  those  whose  stock  was  spoiling,  to  save  it. 
All,  how(!ver,  could  not  be  cared  for,  and  a  loss  of 
several  hnn<]rod  dollars  was  sustained.  The  manu- 
facturers, as  soon  as  possible,  began  to  import  non- 
union help  from  j\Lune  and  the  provinces,  and  the 
new  workmen,  by  careful  supervision,  were  able  to 
take  the  place  of  the  skilled  labor  in  part,  and  the 
manufacture  of  leather  went  on  after  a  short  delay. 

The  success  of  the  manufacturers  in  partly  filling 
the  places  of  the  strikers  irritated  the  latter,  and  after 
a  series  of  petty  and  very  annoying  persecutions,  the 
enmity  broke  out  into  open  riot,  beginning  in  Peabody 
on  August  7th,  when  non-union  men  and  their  board- 
ing-houses were  stoned  by  angry  mobs.  It  extended 
to  Salem  on  the  Monday  following,  on  the  9th,  and 
the  non-union  men,  their  boarding-houses  and  some 
tanneries  were  subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  The 
riot,  however,  was  promptly  suppressed  by  the  police. 
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and  a  system  of  patrol  established  that  prevented 
further  outbreaks. 

Finding  that  open  riot  was  ineflectual.  a  guerrilla 
warfare  was  adopted;  whenever  a  non-union  man  was 
found  away  from  police  protection  he  was  assaulted. 
Details  of  strikers  also  followed  the  non-union  men 
about,  the  boycott  was  used,  and  every  means  possi- 
ble put  in  practice  to  induce  the  men  to  leave.  Scnne 
men  did  go,  but  their  places  were  soon  filled,  while 
the  strikers,  despite  help  from  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
grew  weaker  and  weaker. 

The  culmination  came  on  Thanksgiving  Day ;  a  mob 
attacked  two  brothers  named  Yeaton  on  Boston 
Street,  and  also  stopped  a  horse-car  and  beat  three  non- 
union men  who  were  its  occupants.  The  long  series 
of  outrages  disgusted  the  better  class  of  the  strikers, 
and,  with  the  cessation  of  help  from  the  order,  the 
strike  was  declared  off.  This  was  on  Sunday,  No- 
vember 28th.  Those  strikers  who  could  find  work 
went  back,  but  many  whose  places  were  filled  were 
unable  to  get  back  and  much  suffering  was  caused 
among  the  poor  employes  as  a  result. 

The  result  of  the  strike  to  the  manufacturers  was 
that  it  gave  them  perfect  freedom  from  the  Knights 
of  Labor  dictation,  and  although  the  losses  of  stock 
were  considerable,  the  loss  was  lessened  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  leather  and  the  stoppage  of  a 
threatened  over-production.  The  result  to  the  em- 
ployees was  disastrous, — a  long  term  of  idleness,  witli 
the  vice  idleness  brings,  brought  want  to  many  a 
family,  and  the  winter  of  18S6-S7  was  one  of  sore 
distress  in  many  cases. 

CoTTOX  Maxufacture. — Next  to  the  leather 
business,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  is  the  most 
important  industry  carried  on  in  Salem.  The  cotton 
goods  manufacture  is  vested  in  a  single  concern,  the 
Naumkeag Steam  Cotton  Company,  incorporated  April 
5,1839.  The  original  capital  of  the  company  wasS200,- 
000.  The  first  mill  w;is  erected  in  1847,  the  capital 
stock  being  increased  to  $700,000  meanwhile. 

Thi.s  first  mill  is  fovir  hundred  by  si.xty  feet,  con- 
Uiiiis  ;52,7(J.S  spindles  and  04)3  looms,  witli  a  capacity 
of  9400  yards  of  cloth  a  week.  At  the  time  of  its 
completion  it  was  regarded  as  the  finest  and  best- 
appointed  mill  in  the  country. 

The  first  mill  being  a  success,  twelve  years  later  a 
still  larger  building  was  erected  by  the  company,  the 
capital  being  increased  to  $1,200,000.  The  second 
mill  is  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  by  sixty-four 
feet  and  contains  .35,000  sjiindles  and  700  looms. 

Since  the  building  of  the  second  mill,  three  addi- 
tional mills,  slightly  smaller,  have  been  built,-the  last 
one,  on  the  ojtposite  side  of  Union  Street  from  the 
others,  being  constructed  in  1883,  the  first  loom  being 
started  Jan.  12,  1884. 

The  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Company  has  now  a 
capital  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  its  plant  consists  of  five  null  buildings,  with  ma- 
chine-shop, storage-houses,  etc.    The  total  number  of 


spindles  in  the  mills,  is  one  hundred  thousand,  and  of 
looms,  twenty-four  hundred.  The  power  in  the  mills 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Union  Street  is  furnished  by 
two  pairs  of  C?)rlis3  engines  of  twenty  thousand 
horse-power  total,  and  in  "Mill  No.  5"  by  a  four 
hundred  horse-power  engine.  The  mills  are  lighted 
by  twenty-two  hundred  gas  jets  and  six  hundred  and 
fifty  incandescent  lights,  gas  works  and  an  electric 
liglit  plant  being  situated  on  the  premises. 

The  production  of  cotton  cloth  by  the  mills  during 
the  yeir  1S8G  was  eighteen  million  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  yards,  at  a  valuation  of  about  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  sixteen 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  were  consumed.  There  are 
fiiurteen  hundred  operatives  employed  in  the  mills, 
and  the  yearly  pay-roll  is  four  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  Naumkeag  Mills  have  always  taken  a  front 
rank  in  the  cotton  manufacture  of  New  England  for 
the  quality  of  the  cloth  produced  and  their  solid 
financial  standing,  the  stock  at  present  being  quoted 
many  points  above  ])ar.  The  relations  with  theojier- 
atives  have  for  the  most  part  been  harmonious.  The 
company  has  experienced  no  disastrous  fires,  and  the 
whole  course  of  the  coni])any  has  been,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, a  i)rosperous  one.  The  mills  are  now  models  of 
appointment  and  management. 

StiOE  Manuf ACTUUJ^s. — Ncxt  to  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods,  the  largest  industry  in  Salem  is  the 
manufacture  of  shoes,  which,  while  not  as  extensive 
as  that  of  some  other  towns  of  the  county,  is  still 
fairly  large  and  is  increasing.  There  are  twenty-one 
manufacturers  of  shoes  in  the  city,  the  grades  being 
mostly  medium  and  fine  ladies'  and  children's  shoes. 
There  are,  besides,  twenty-five  shops  for  the  manu- 
facture of  inner-soles,  stiflenings,  etc.,  and  two  shoe- 
stitching  shops. 

The  capital  employed  in  the  shoe  business  in  Salem 
is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, with  a  value  of  production  of  about  nine  liuii- 
dretl  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  a  total 
number  of  eight  hundred  and  fii"ty  employees.  The 
manufactories  arc  mostly  grouped  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  depot,  on  ]\Iill,  Wash- 
ington, Dodge  and  Lafayette  Streets,  although  two  of 
the  largest  are  on  Boston  Street. 

The  rel.'itions  between  enijilnyer  and  employe  in 
the  shoe  factories  of  Salem  have  been  harmonious 
during  the  past  few  years  and,  save  one  or  two  minor 
troubles,  there  have  been  no  strikes.  The  projected 
street  over  the  South  Iliver  is  expected  to  open  up 
land  that  will  be  utilized  for  shoe  manufactories,  and 
with  good  railroad  facilities,  nearness  to  the  leather 
supply  and  no  labor  difficulties,  Salem  offers  many 
advantages  for  location  of  shoe  manufactories. 

Jute  Bagging. — The  manufacture  of  jute  bagging 
is  now  carried  on  in  Salem  at  two  establishments. 
The  first  jute-mill  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1SG5, 
when  the  late  Francis  Peabody  built  the  jute-mill  on 
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Skerry  Street.  Two  yearslater.i  tract  of  l.indon  English 
and  Webb  Street-;,  the  old  Enf^lish  estate,  was  bought 
and  a  second  mill  built  by  a  company  known  as  the 
India  Manufacturing  Co.,  formed  at  the  same  time.  A 
second  company,  called  the  lUngal  lagging  Co.,  was 
formed  in  1870  to  carry  on  the  Skerry  Street  mill, 
but,  in  1875,  all  the  property  fell  into  t-he  hands  of 
David  Xevins  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and,  since  the  death 
of  the  elder  Xevins,  a  year  or  two  ago,  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  his  son. 

The  two  mills  have  now  over  a  thousand  spindles, 
with  a  ca]iacity  of  five  million  yards  of  bagging  a 
year.  The  total  value  varies,  but  averages  •  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  amount  of 
jute-butts  consumed  annually  is  twenty-two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  bales,  at  a  value  of  eight  dollars 
per  bale.  The  two  mills  employ  a  total  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  hands,  of  which  one  hun- 
dred and  one  are  females  and  one  hundred  and  two 
youths  and  children. 

The  jute-butts  are  brought  from  Bengal,  from  the 
port  of  Chittagong,  in  large  vessels  that  giv5  the  in- 
habitants of  Salem  their  only  occasional  sight  of  large 
sized,  square-rigged  vessels,  and  the  import  duties 
make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  receipts  of  the 
Salem  custom-house,  the  amount  received  from  each 
vei^sel  being  in  the  vicinity  of  two  thousand  dollars. 
The  bagging  is  mostly  shipped  South  for  use  in  b:iling 
cotton,  esjjecially  large  shiinncnts  going  to  Gah  cston, 
Te.\. 

White-Lead  Maxufactujie. — The  manufacture 
of  white-lead  as  a  pigment  IVom  pig,  or  blue-leail,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  industries  in  the  city,  it  having 
been  established  in  1S2G.  In  tliat  year  two  lead-mills 
were  started,  one  by  tlie  first  Salem  Lead  Company 
and  the  other  by  Colonel  Francis  Peabody.  Both 
were  situated  in  South  Salem,  the  first  on  the  site  of 
the  Xaumkeag  Cotton-Mills,  the  other  where  La- 
grange Street  is  now  situated. 

Ihe  first  Salem  Lead  Company  had  a  capital  stock 
of  over  two  hundred  thousand  ilollars,  but  the  enter- 
pri^-c  jirovfd  unpri>riiuble  :ind,  ul'irr  iin  I'Xprnililiuc! 
of  one  hundred  ami  twenty  thousand  dulhirs,  the 
works  were  sold  at  auction  in  1835  for  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  works  estatjlished  by  Colonel  Peabody  were 
more  successful,  and  were  carried  on  at  Lagrange 
Street  till  1843.  In  1830  the  Wyman  Grist-Mills,  at 
Forest  liiver,  were  purchased  and  used  for  grinding 
and  mixing  the  lead.  In  1843  the  Forest  River  Lead 
Company  (incorporated  in  184'j)  purcli'ased  the  works 
of  Colonel  Peabody,  tore  down  the  sheds  og  Lagrange 
Street,  and  established  the  entire  plant  at  Forest 
liiver.  The  manufacture  of  whitc-lea<l  to  the  amount 
of  one  thousand  tons  annimlly  was  carried  on  by  the 
company  {ill  1882,  wlien  it  made  an  assignment. 
The  work.s  were  o])erated  for  a  time  by  a  Boston  firm, 
but  were  finally  abandoned  in  1883,  and  have^since 
remained  unoccupied. 


The  present  Salem  Lead  Company  was  incorporated 
February  7,  1868.  It  has  its  works  at  the  foot  of 
Saunders  Street.  They  consist  of  a  large  three-story 
mill,  with  corrodiiig-slieds  in  the  rear.  The  company 
has  a  cajiital  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars employed  at  this  factory,  and  the  annual  jiroduct 
is  about  fifteen  hundred  tons  of  while-lead,  dry  and 
ground  in  oil,  together  with  a  considerable  aiiiountof 
sheet-lead  and  lead-jdpe.  About  thirty  hands  are 
employed. 

OiE  M.A.NUFACTURE.— The  refining  and  manufac- 
ture of  oils  has  been  an  industry  in  Salem  from  1835, 
when  Caleb  Smith  began  the  oil  and  candle  manufac- 
ture on  the  site  of  the  jM-escnt  Seccomb  Oil  Works. 
Col.  Francis  Peabody  began  the  same  industry  a  year 
later,  also  in  South  Salem.  The  latter  did  a  large 
business,  buying  in  one  year  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  sperm  ami  whale  oils, 
lie  also  nianiiCactnred  a  large  quantity  of  candles 
and  imported  the  lirst  machine  for  braiding  candle- 
wicks. 

There  are  now  four  manufiictoriea  of  oils  in  the 
city;  two,  however,  are  unimportant.  Seccomb, 
Thayer  &  Sons  carry  on  the  manufacture  at  the  "old 
stand,''  established  by  Caleb  Smith.  They  tnanufac- 
turc  lubricating  and  curriers'  oils  to  a  snutll  extent. 
The  Seccomb  Oil  Company,  which  was  established  in 
18G5,  was  dissolved  in  1SS5. 

The  Salem  and  South  Lanvers  Oil  Company  was 
organi/.ed  in  1855,  and  have  a  capital  of  forty-eight 
thousand  dollars.  Since  the  organization  the  com- 
jjany  has  manufactured  considerable  quantities  of 
kerosene  and  carriers'  grease  and  oils. 

On  .June  14,  1887,  the  worlcs  of  the  comjiany  took 
fire  from  a  sp.ark  blown  from  a  burning  tannery  on 
South  Mason  Street,  and  within  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  a  stock  worth  ten  thousand  dfillars,  with  all  the 
wooden  buildings  oi'  the  jdant,  were  totally  destroyed. 
The  stills,  however,  and  other  manufacturing  plant 
were  not  materially  injured,  and  the  work  of  rebuild- 
ing was  re-coinnieticed  at  once,  although  some  citi- 
zens made  an  attt'uipt  to  li;\\  e  the  Hoard  ol' A Idei'meii 
I'cfuse  a  permit  to  reluiild  on  that  site.  The  manu- 
facture of  kerosene  has  been  given  up,  and  the  man- 
facture  of  curriers'  grease  and  oils  entered  on  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  Adamanta  Woitics. — The  latest  estaltlished 
industry  in  Salem  has  be(>n  that  of  the  manufacture 
of  paints,  etc.,  by  new  processes,  by  tlie  Adamanta 
Jlanufacturing  Company  at  the  foiiner  Powell  farm, 
on  Salem  Neck. 

The  Adamanta  Manufacturing  Cotnpauy  oi-ganized 
in.  1885  with  a  capital  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  number  of  articles  under  different  patents, 
mostly  German,  purchased,  in  the  autumn  of  1885,  the 
estate,  on  Salem  Neck,  known  as  the  Howell  farm. 
This  land  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  jjurpose  of 
the  manufactory,  being  secluded  and  with  easy  water 
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and  land  access.  Building  was  commenced  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1SS6.  A  long,  low,  fire-proof  building  was 
constructed  for  the  manufactory,  together  with  the 
necessury  out-buildings,  and  in  September,  1SS6,  work 
w;\s  commenced.  At  present  there  are  about  twenty- 
five  men  employed,  a  number  of  whom  are  Germans, 
as  is  the  superintendent. 

The  products  of  the  works  are  enamel  paints,  var- 
nish, a  steam-proof  pitch  and  an  artificial  rubber. 
The  present  manufactory  is  a  merely  experimental 
one,  but  a  large  quantity  of  the  articles  produced  has 
been  sold;  the  demand  is  said  to  be  increasing,  and 
a  large  manufactory  is  among  the  pi'obabilities ;  in- 
deed, plans  for  such  are  being  now  considered. 

Manufacture  of  TYrE-WiiiTERS. — A  second 
industry  of  importance  that  has  lately  been  estab- 
lished in  Salem  is  the  manufacture  of  type-writers, 
under  the  Hall  patents.  In  May,  1885,  the  plating 
and  polishing  works  of  E.  C.  Bates,  on  Front  Street, 
were  removed  to  the  building  200  Derby  Street,  and 
with  a  large  plant  the  manufacture  of  the  Hall  type- 
writer was  begun,  together  with  that  of  l>ght  ma- 
chinery and  electrical  goods.  The  Hall  Type- Writer 
and  Machine  Company  was  incorporated  in  A[)ril, 
188G,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
at  one  hundred  dollars  per  share.  The  company  now 
employs  fifty  men,  and  produces  an  average  of  two 
hundred  type-writers  a  month,  at  an  annual  value  of 
ninety-six  thousand  dollars.  The  business  of  numu- 
facturing  light  machinery  and  electrical  work,  mostly 
by  contract  for  Boston  and  New  York  firms,  is  also 
large. 

Manufacture  of  Cars. — Two  companies  for  the 
manufacture  of  cars  have  been  established  in  Salem. 
In  18G3  the  Salem  Car  Company  began  the  manu- 
facture of  horse-cars  at  the  present  car-shops  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Uailroad,  on  Bridge  Street. 
The  project  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  works  were  sold 
to  John  Kinsman,  after  having  been  in  operation  a 
short  time.  This  gentleman  manufactured  a  few 
railroad  cars  there,  and  then  sold  the  works  to  the 
F.astern  Tviiilroad.  Tlicy  are  now  opcnilcd  by  llu' 
ltii!(l<>n  iiiul  Maine  IJailroad  as  rcjiair-shnps,  the  bulk 
of  the  repairs  Jbr  this  section  being  made  there. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  hands  are  employed,  and 
during  leisure  seasons  a  few  cars  are  built,  several  of 
the  best  rolling'stock  on  the  Eastern  Division  having 
been  constructed  here. 

The  Atlantic  Car  Company  was  organized  in  1872, 
and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  railroad  cars  at 
works  built  by  them  on  Broadway,  in  South  Salem. 
The  works  only  ran  for  a  year,  the  business  ^crisis  in 
1873  being  the  cause  of  their  closing.  The  buildings, 
after  being  unoccupied  for  four  years,  were  used  as  a 
furniture  manufactory.  This  in  turn  failed,  and, 
after  a  long  period  of  idlenes.s,  the  works  were  again 
started  up  as  a  manufactory  of  the  "  Huiniston  Pre- 
servative.'' This  also  failed,  and  the  United  Stirtes 
Patents  Company  took  the  plant;  that  continued  for  a 


year  or  two,  then  failed  ;  and  in  1S8G  the  Poor  Broth- 
ers, of  Peabody,  bought  the  plant,  and  altered  it  over 
into  a  tannery,  with  several  hundred  vats,  and  em- 
ploying a  large  number  of  men. 

TheGas-Ligiit  Company. — The  Salem  Gas-Light 
Company  was  organized  in  April,  1S50;  works  were 
built  at  the  foot  of  North.ey  Street,  and  the  first  stores 
lighted  December  17,  1850,  and  the  street  lights  on 
December  25th  of  the  same  year,  A  large  amount  of 
gas  has  been  manufactured.  When  the  city  electric 
light  system  was  put  in  operation,  in  188(),  the  greater 
part  of  the  street  lights  were  given  up.  The  change, 
however-,  caused  but  little  diminution  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gas,  as  it  was  fotmd  that  the  increased  use  of 
gas  by  individuals  nearly  made  up  the  deficit. 

The  present  plant  of  the  company,  having  been  in 
constant  use  for  tliirty-seven  years,  has  gone  out  of 
date,  besides  being  in  a  l)ad  condition,  and  the  com- 
pany has  in  process  of  construction,  at  its  lot  on 
Bridge  Street,  new  retorts  and  apparatus  of  an  im- 
proved pattern.  A  wharf,  gas-holder  and  other  build- 
ings had  been  constructed  there  some  years  before, 
and  when  the  present  works  shall  be  finished  the 
company  will  have  a  complete  plant.  The  manufac- 
ture of  gas  will  be  carried  on  there,  and  the  Northey 
Street  works  abandoned. 

The  present  works  contain  fifty-five  retorts,  and 
41,858,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  were  manufactured 
there  during  ISSG.  The  selling  price  was  fl.75  a 
thousand  feet.  The  new  works  will  have  a  much 
greater  capacity  than  have  the  old. 

Electric  LiGirTiNC  Co.— Salem  was  among  tlie 
first  cities  in  New  England  to  introduce  electric 
lights.  In  1881  a  small  jilant  was  set  up  in  the  rear 
of  the  West  Block,  and  a  few  lights  started.  The 
first  lights  were  lighted  December  18,  1881.  The 
light,  used  at  first  by  the  storekeepers  as  an  adver- 
tisement, came  rapidly  into  fiivor,  and,  in  April, 
1882,  the  Salem  Electric  Lighting  Company,  with 
a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  incor- 
porated, and  toiik  the  plant  established  in  1881.  The 
demiuul  lor  lights  increased  raiiidly,  and  in  the  fall  of 
188G  the  city  ofSakun  closed  a  contract  with  the  com- 
pany for  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  lights  for  two 
years  from  Oct.  1,1886,  at  forty-seven  cents  a  night  for 
one  hundred  lights,  and  forty-five  cents  for  the  re- 
mainder, the  lights  to  burn  all  night  and  superseding 
four  hundred  gas-lights.  The  number  was  afterward 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  lights, 
;    which  are  now  located  and  make  Salem  one  of  the 

best  lighted  cities  in  the  State. 
1       In  June,  1885,  the  incandescent  light  was  intro- 
,    duced,  and  quite  a  number  of  stores  are  lighted  with 
I   the  lights,  as  well  as  the  Council  and  Aidermanic 
,    chambers  at  City  Hall. 

I  The  electric  lighting  station  is  situated  in  the  rear 
•  of  the  West  Block,  on  Essex  Street,  in  a  specially 
5  constructed  building,  whose  tall,  iron  chimneys  are  a 
I    prominent  feature  in  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Salem  from 
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any  point.  Tlie  plant  consists  of  eight  arc  dynamos, 
of  a  capacity  of  thirty  lights  each,  of  which  five  are 
employed  on  the  city  lights.  There  is  an  incandes- 
cent dynamo,  burning  two  hundred  and  fifty  lights. 
The  power  is  sujiplied  by  boilers  of  three  hundred 
horse-power,  •with  three  engines,  respectively  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five,  seventy-five  and  sixty  horse- 
power. The  station  is  a  well-appointed  one,  and  the 
lights  give  good  satisfaction. 

Miscellaneous  Manufactukes.  —  The  list  of 
the  more  important  manufactures  of  Salem  is  now  fin- 
ished, but  the  miscellaneous  manufactures  are  large 
in  total  and  comprise  most  of  the  domestic  industries 
and  manufactures,  with  the  employment  of  a  large 
number  of  operatives.  There  are  two  iron  foundries, 
employing  about  twenty-five  men  and  producing  a 
large  amount  of  castings  for  the  difl'orent  manufac- 
tories of  the  city  and  county  ;  eleven  machine-shops, 
most  of  -which  manufacture  machines  under  patents  ; 
and  one  boiler-shop.  The  total  value  of  the  product 
of  the  metal-working  establishments  of  the  city  is 
about  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousapd  dol- 
lars. 

The  building  trades  are  well  represented,  Salem 
being  a  centre  for  the  district  in  this  respect,  and  the 
total  value  of  the  building  products  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Boxes,  to  the  value  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars, 
are  made;  stone-work,  of  a  value  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  is  produced  ;  andtlie  printing  and  publishing 
interests  have  a  value  of  production  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

Defl'XCT  Ixdcstries. —  The  Salem  Lahoraior;j  Com- 
pany.— Among  the  few  industries  which  have  been 
relinquished  in  Salem,  the  manufacture  of  chemicals 
was  the  oldest.  The  manufacture  of  chemicals  was 
begun  on  Lynde  Street  early  in  the  present  century, 
and  continued  by  the  Salem  Laboratory  Company, 
incorporated  in  ISIP,  which  continued  the  manufac- 
ture above  alluded  to,  removing  the  works  to  North 
Salem.  A  considerable  amount  of  chemicals  were 
iiiamifacturod  up  to  1SS4,  when  the  comjiany  was 
dissolved  on  account  of  decreasing  ))rolits  and  other 
considerations.  The  buildings  have  been  partly  de- 
molished, and  one  has  been  utilized  as  a  curry i  ng-shop. 

The  Cooperage  Business. — During  the  years  of  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Salem,  and  es]jecially  at  the 
times  of  the  AVest  India  and  West  African  trade,  the 
cooperage  business  of  Salem  was  quite  extensive,  ten 
or  twelve  firms  being  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
fish  butts,  molasses  and  rum  hogsheads,  etc.  With 
the  decrease  of  the  commerce  the  business  declined, 
and  is  almost  extinct,  there  being  now  'only  two 
nhops,  employing  six  or  eight  men,  and  turning  out 
a  few  hundred  lead  kegs  and  half-barrels  yearly. 

Gura  CJrqinl  Cleaning. — Another  very  important  in- 
dustry during  the  time  of  the  trade  with  the  west 
coa.st  of  Africa  was  the  cleaning  of  gum  copal. and 
other  varnish  gums,  carried  on  at  Hunt's  wharf. 


Nearly  all  the  varnish  gums  used  in  this  country 
at  that  time  were  landed  at  Salem,  and  in  a  rough 
state.  The  business  of  preparing  these  gums  for  use 
grew  to  considerable  proportions,  but  the  imposing  of 
a  duty  on  the  rough  gums  caused  the  business  of 
cleaning  them  to  Jje  transferred  to  Africa,  so  that  al- 
though small  lots  have  been  cleaned  within  six  years, 
the  business  is  now  entirely  extinct. 

The  Coal  Business. — The  principal  industry  of 
Salem,  outside  of  the  direct  manufacturing  interests, 
is  the  transshipment  of  coal,  for  the  most  part  to  the 
factories  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence.  During  the  year 
1S8G — a  year  below  the  average  in  the  amounts  of 
coal  received,  owing  to  great  coal  strikes — the  an:oant 
of  coal  brought  to  Salem  was  184,163  tons,  at  an 
average  valuation  of  five  dollans  per  ton.  The  coal 
was  brought  in  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  sailing 
vessels  and  thirty  steamers,  whose  aggregate  tonnage 
would  probably  be  as  great  as  that  of  any  year  in 
Salem's  palmiest  commercial  days. 

The  coal  trade  of  Salem  has  been  established  since 
1850.  In  that  year  the  Sulem  and  Lowell  Kailroad 
was  completed  to  Salem,  and  coal  began  to  arrive  at 
Phillips'  wharf  for  the  mills  in  Lawrence  and  Lowell. 
A  business  of  one  thousand  tons  was  done  tlio  first 
year,  and  the  amount  rapidly  increased  till,  in  1871 
and  1872,  two  hundred  thousand  tons  was  the  aggre- 
gate. In  the  former  year  a  coal-pocket  was  built,  but 
in  the  latter  the  road  was  leased  to  the  Boston,  Lowell 
and  Nashua  road  and  the  larger  part  of  the  business 
transferred  to  Boston,  and  under  the  later  regime  of 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  the  business  has  been  still 
further  decreased.  During  1886  the  aggregate  of  tons 
landed  at  Phillips'  wliarf  was  26,645,  mosily  brought 
in  small  vessels  of  one  hundred  to  five  hundrefl  tons 
capacity,  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  docks  prevent- 
ing the  entrance  of  larger  vessels. 

The  greater  j^art  of  the  coal  coming  to  Salem  is 
landed  at  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Company's 
pier,  situated  a  short  distance  below  Phillips'  wharf, 
and  built  in  1873.  The  pier  consists  of  a  wooden- 
walled  bulkhead,  having  a  coal  "pocket"  with  a 
capacity  of  eight  tlmusand  Ion*,  and  a  long  britlg(; 
connection.  The  bridge  is  about  fourteen  hundred 
feet  in  length  and  the  wharf  seven  hundred  feet.  The 
depth  of  water  at  low  tide  is  eleven  feet.  Most  of  the 
coal  is  brought  in  the  iron  steamers  of  the  company, 
whose  average  ca])acity  is  1660  tons.  They  run  at 
regular  intervals  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
the  round  trip  from  I'hiladelphia,  including  loading 
and  unloading,  taking  about  two  weeks,  although, 
under  especially  favorable  circumstances,  it  lias  been 
made  in  one.  The  coal  received  irom  the  steamers 
and  sailing-vessels  is  temporarily  stored  in  the  jiocket 
and  shipped  away  by  rail  as  fast  as  cars  can  be  pro- 
cured. Most  goes  to  the  mills  of  Lowell,  Lawrence 
and  Haverhill.  The  total  amount  of  coal  received  at 
the  pier  in  1886  was  106,247  tons. 

Besides  the  coal  received  for  direct  transshipment. 
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a  large  amotmt  is  received  for  the  supply  of  a  con- 
siderable local  anil  district  demand.  There  are  thir- 
teen retail  coal  dealers  in  the  city,  mostly  situated  on 
Derby  Street  and  along  the  South  River.  The  total 
shipments  of  coal  received  by  them  during  ISSG  were 
53,801  tons. 

Owing  to  the  precarious  state  of  the  demand  for 
labor  in  the  coal  business  in  Salem,  and  also  to  the 
transient  nature  of  the  labor  itself,  as  no  special  train- 
ing is  needed  for  coal  handling,  and  many  take  to  it 
as  a  makeshift,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  many 
receive  support  from  the  pureuit  of  that  grimy  call- 
ing. It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  three  hundred 
men,  in  round  numbers,  are  employed  by  the  coal 
trade  of  the  city. 

The  Hokse-Railroads. —  The  Xanmleag  Street 
Railroad. — The  benefit  that  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  the  two  horse-railroad  companies  running 
from  Salem  has  been  to  the  city  is  almost  inestimable. 
It  has  turned  into  the  coffers  of  the  Salem  merchants 
money  that  has  in  former  years  gone  to  Boston  ;  it 
has  made  Salem,  in  fact,  what  she  is  in  position,  tlie 
centre  of  the  southern  part  of  Essex  County.  It  is 
safe  to  say  tliat  it  has  doubled  the  retail  trade  of  the 
city. 

The  first  act  of  incorjjoration  of  a  horse-railroad 
in  this  city  was  obtained  in  1SG2,  under  the  name  of 
the  Salem  Street  Railway  Company.  The  road  was 
built  to  South  Danvers  (now  Peabody),  and  the  first 
car  run  July  8,  18G3.  In  the  same  year  the  road  was 
extended  to  Beverly,  the  line  being  opened  for  travel 
on  October  28Lh.  In  May,  1804,  a  branch  was  built 
to  South  Salem,  and  five  years  later,  June  4,  1809,  a 
North  Salem  branch  was  put  in  operation. 

The  old  Salem  company,  however,  proved  an  un- 
profitable investment,  and  in  1875  a  new  company, 
known  as  tlie  Xaumkeag  Street  Railway  Company, 
leased  tlie  i^roperty  of  the  old  road,  and,  by  careful 
management  and  display  of  considerable  enterprise, 
soon  establ  shed  the  sclieme  on  a  paying  basis. 

The  first  extension  of  the  tracks  under  the  new 
company  was  to  the  Willows,"  the  picnic  grdund  of 
Saloniiles  fur  gciieralions,  the  line  being  opened  .lune 
10,  1S77.  A  year  or  two  later  several  of  the  heavy 
Bl'ickliolders  of  the  r^ad  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
there,  and  erected  a  "  Pavilion  and  tlieatre,  besides 
making  a  small  park  there,  and  tliis,  witli  many  im- 
provements made  on  the  public  land  by  the  city,  was 
opened  as  a  summer  resort  on  June  10,  1880. 

The  opening  of  the  "  Willows  "  was  one  of  the 
great  factors  of  the  success  of  the  Naumkeag  road; 
immense  crowds  of  people  were  attracted  to  the  place, 
a-s  many  as  eight  thousand  people  being  on  the 
grounds  on  some  occasions,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
transported  by  the  horse-car  lines. 

Dating  from,the  opening  of  the  "Willows,"  ami 
especially  since  18S-'*;  the  extension  of  the  rails  of 
the  Naumkeag  Street  Railroad  has  been  steady  and 
rapid.    In  1883  the  Beverly  tcai-k  was  extended  to 


the  Gloucester  crossing;  a  little  later  a  branch  was 
laid  to  the  northern  side  of  Harmony  Grove,  which, 
however,  has  since  been  given  up  as  not  being  jirofit- 
able. 

In  the  s]>ring  of  18S4  a  line  was  projected  to  the 
town  of  Marblehcad,^  whose  transportation  facilities 
by  railroad  were  very  meagre.  The  line  was  com- 
pleted in  August,  1884,  the  first  car  being  run  August 
18th,  and  being  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
the  I\Iarblelieaders.  The  line  has  met  with  good  suc- 
cess, although  it  was  prophesied  that  it  would  prove 
unprofitable  during  cold  weather  ;  the  use  of  stoves  in 
the  cars,  however,  removed  that  objection,  and  the 
cars  have  a  good  patronage  all  through  the  winter. 

The  increasing  tradic  on  the  line  between  Salem 
and  Beverly,  together  w\t}\  the  foreseen  extension  to 
"Wenliam,  led  the  directors  of  the  road  to  have  another 
line  through  Beverly  constructed.  It  was  built  through 
Rantoul  Street,  and  connected  with  the  Cabot  Street 
line  at  the  Gloucester  crossing,  the  line  being  opened 
on  June  16,  1880. 

The  line  in  Peabody  was  then  exte;ided  through 
Lowell  Street  previous  to  July  2,  1886  ;  and  on  August 
21st  the  Jlarblehead  tracks  were  extended  through  the 
town  to  Franklin  Street. 

The  greatest  addition  to  the  road  was  consummated, 
however,  in  the  connection  of  the  Beverly  tracks 
through  North  Beverly  to  ^^''enllam  depot  and  to 
Asbury  (  Jrove,  the  latter  branch,  however,  being  used 
only  in  summer.  The  road,  about  seven  miles  in 
length,  was  comjileted  May  23,  1880,  and  formally 
opened  on  the  2Gth.  This  road  was  a  grea*'  stroke  of 
policy;  it  aceouiinodated  an  immense  local  trade,  be- 
sides "booming  "  building  interests  along  the  line. 

On  June  1, 1S80,  by  legislativeeiiactment  the  Naum- 
keag road  assumed  the  I'ranchisc  of  the  old  Salem 
Street  Railway,  and,  with  the  purchase  of  the  Salem 
and  Danvers  in  the  s])ring  of  1887,  assumed  an  entire 
control  of  the  local  traffic. 

The  Naumkeag  Street  Railroad  Company  at  pres- 
ent has  a  ca])ital  of  82o0,000  of  paid-up  slock,  di- 
vided among  fiMty-nino  stindclioldei-s,  with  a  net  debt 
of  !?2.")7,aV,)..'j2,  and  total  assets  of  240.23.  The 
road  has  a  length  of  30,119  miles,  of  which  7,7S5 
miles  were  the  original  i)roperty  of  the  Salem  road, 
and  8,800  miles  that  of  the  Danvers  road,  making  the 
extensions  made  by  the  Naumkeag  Company  during 
their  occupancy  13,534  miles. 

The  consolidated  road  has  at  tlie  time  of  writing 
105  cars,  390  horses  and  112  em[doyes,  with  an  annual 
pay-roll  of  869,340.50. 

The  Naumkeag  system  is  divided  into  four 
branches,  each  with  its  stables,  cars  and  superin- 
tendent, but  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  main  branch.  The  latter  includes  the  tracks 
in  Salem,  Beverly,  to  the  Gloucester  crossing,  Peabody 
and  to  the  "Willows."  The  stables  are  situated  on 
Webster  Street  and  at  Beverly  Cove.  The  Danvers 
branch  includes  all  the  old  Danvers  track,  and  has 
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stables  iu  Daiivers  ana  Peabody.  The  Marbleliead 
brancli  includes  the  Marblehead  tracks  and  stables  on 
tlie  road,  and  the  ^\'enllaln  branch  includes  the  trucks 
belo^s•  the  Gloucester  crossiiiLr,  havinp;  stables  at 
Wenhani,  near  the  town  hall. 

The  total  earnings  of  the  consolidated  road  for  ISSG 
were  $190,408.50,  with  a  total  expense  of  $104,977.79. 
Besides  the  extent  of  the  Naunikeag  tracks,  connec- 
tion is  made  at  Peabody  and  ^larblehcad  with  the 
Lynn  and  Boston  .Srrcet  Railway,  whose  lines  extend 
the  entire  distance  to  Boston,  making  a  distance  of 
some  thirty  miles  in  diameter  reached  by  the  road. 

Sakiu  and  Danvers  Street  Ilai/road — In  the  lall  of 
1S83  a  party  of  Salem,  Peabody  and  Danvers  capi- 
talists formed  a  stock  company  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  horse  railroad  from  Salem  to  Danvers. 
They  were  incorpo/atod  ^May  lo,  1^84,  under  tlie 
style  of  the  Salem  and  Danvers  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  stock  of  seventy  thousand  dol- 
lars, afterward  increased  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  construction  of  the  road  was  [lushed 
rapidly,  and  five  miles  of  track  were  l)uili  and  the 
road  equipped  at  a  cost  of  S(32,783."_'4.  The  road  was 
opened  for  travel  June  2-3,  1SS4,  and  during  the  first 
three  months  of  its  operation  the  net  income  was 
$-T)2o9.93.  In  tlie  s[)ring  of  18S.")  a  connection  oi'  the 
Danvers  track  with  that  of  the  Xaumkeag  Street  l!ail- 
road  iu  Peabody  was  begun  anil  completed  July  Olh, 
the  cars  running  from  Salem  lli rough  l^cabody  to  I)an- 
vers  and  vice  versa.  Several  branches  to  Taiiicyville 
and  other  parts  of  Danvers  were  also  built,  so  that  the 
road  had  access  to  every  part  of  the  town,  and  con- 
trolled all  tlie  local  tradic. 

It  was  I'eared  by  the  Naunikeag  road  that  the  pro- 
posed filling  of  the  South  River  \\ould  give  the  Dan- 
vers road  a  location  through  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  a  movement  was  made  to  get  control  of  the  road, 
wliich  was  accomplished  in  April,  18S7,  the  Xa- 
umkeag road  ))aYing  one  hundred  and  sixty-li\  e  dol- 
lars for  a  small  l»alance  of  stock,  and  asniuning  the 
debt  of  the  Danvers  corporation. 

'I'lie  road  is  now  running  in  conjunction  wiili  the 
Naunikeag  .system,  carsof  liie  road  being  run  through 
from  Danvers  to  Beverly. 

Railroad  Co-MMUXICATIOX. — Tlie  steam  railroad 
communications  of  Salem  are  excellent,  tlie  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad,  ICa^slern  Division,  i'ormerly  the 
Ea-stern  Railroad,  which  w;ls  oj)ened  in  August,  1878, 
and  the  Boston  and  Lowell  liailroad,  which  has  a 
terminus  here,  give  rajiid  and  cheap  transportation  to 
every  part  of  the  Eastern  New  England  States  and 
Canada.  There  arc  twenty-three  regular  trains  to 
Boston  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  daily,  \vith  twenty- 
two  extras  and  eleven  Sunday  trains,  and  a  nearly 
equal  number  of  trains  going  east.  The  trains  on  the 
IVjston  and  Lowell  road  are  also  frequent. 

The  freight  facilities  are  equally  good,  and  the 
amount    of  business  transacted   at   IjoLli  stations 
amount  to  a  very  large  sum  annually. 
II 


Retail  Tkaue. — The  retail  trade  of  Salem  is 
large,  especially  in  the  dry-goods  line,  and  has  greatly 
increased  since  the  extension  ol' the  horse-car  lines. 
The  dry-goods  trade  iiu'ludes  eightreii  firms,  and  the 
stores  are  large  and  hands(.)mc,  including  three  which 
occu].)y  the  entire  blocks  in  which  they  are  situated. 
The  largest  clothing-store  east  of  Boston  is  also  estab- 
lished here,  with  hugestorcs  devoted  to  other  lines,  and 
I'vssex  Street,  the  centre  of  the  retail  trade,  is  lined 
with  stiux'S  that  ecjuaKifnot  siir[iass,  any  in  Essex 
County. 

C  li  A  P  T  E  R   I  X  . 

SALIOM  {Conliuiu-Ll). 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


I:Y  WILLIAM  T.  DAVIS. 


Ix  the  preparation  of  tlie  liistory  of  Salem,  several 
writers  have  been  engaged,  each  confining  himself  to 
the  special  deiJartiucnt  assigned  to  him,  and  thus  ne- 
cessarily leaving  untouclied  some  subjects,  the  omis- 
sii)n  ol  which  woukl  make  the  history  unfinished  and 
incomplete.  This  ehapter,  therefore,  will  include  a 
reference,  to  the  govei'iiment  of  Salem  as  a  town,  to 
its  orgaiii/.atioii  as  a  city,  the  ado[)ti(<n  of  a  city  seal, 
the  earlier  and  later  water- works,  the  witchcraft  delu- 
sion and  to  such  associations  and  organizations  as 
ha\'e  not  been  treated  in  the  dciiai  tini.'utal  work. 

The  settlement  of  Safi'in  may  be  dated  Jfil^il,  when 
Roger  Conant,  witli  his  com  p;piiions,  leaving  (Ja[ie  Ann 
took  u[i  his  temporai'v  residence  at  X^.'Uimkeag,  as  Sa- 
lem ^vas  thc'U  calli  d,  or  it  may  be  dated  Sejitember  6, 
1028  (old  style),  when  John  Endicott  cast  anchor  in 
Salem  harbor,  as  governoi'  of  the  colony,  sent  by  the 
Massachusetts  Conipauy,  i  n  L(in<loii,  of  which  Matthew 
Cj'adock  was  governor,  to  oiake  a,  permaiienL  settle- 
ment on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts'  Bay.  As  the 
citv  has  inscribed  ilie  date  1020  on  its  seal,  it  is  per- 
haps useless  either  lu  iiii|uire  how  completely  the  set- 
tlement liy  C'onant  was  aliainloned,  or  to  (piestion  the 
claim  of  the  earlier  date. 

Salem,  like  Plymouth,  was  never  incorporated  as  a 
town.  At  the  (Irst  meeting  of  the  Court  ol'  Assistants, 
held  at  Charlestown,  August  23,  1031),  it  was  recognized 
as  a  distinct  plantation  or  town,  and  with  Mattapan 
was  exempted  iVom  the  common  charge  I'or  the  sup- 
port of  Rev.  Mr.  WilsoiL  Its  character  as  a  town  was 
not  questioned  after  the  arrival  of  \\''inthrop  in  Ki.'lO, 
but  its  lioundariea  were  undefined,  and  those,  of  course, 
were  to  be  settled  by  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony. 
Thus,  at  the  Court  held  on  the  4th  of  JIarch,  1034,  it 
was  ordered  that  "  j\Ir.  Nowell  and  Jlr.  Mayheweshal  1 
set  out  the  bounds  betwixt  Saugus  (Lynn)  and  Salem 
and  betwixt  Salem  and  IMarble  Harbor;''  and  at  the 
Court  held  on  the  3d  of  March,  103o-3(i,  it  was  "re- 
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ferrcd  to  John  Huiufrey,  Esq.,  and  Capt.  Turner,  to 
set  out  the  bounds  betwixt  Salem  and  Ipswich."  On 
the  13th  of  March,  l(5oS-30,  it  was  "  ordered  that  the 
bounds  betwixt  Salcui  and  Linn  sluill  begin  at  tlie 
cliire  by  the  sea,  where  the  water  runs,  as  the  way 
lyeth  by  the  ould  path  that  goetli  to  Linn  at  tlie  south 
end  tliereof  next  to  Linn  &  the  whole  pond  to  bee  in 
Salem  bounds;  &  from  that  part  to  run  U[)0n  a  straight 
line  to  the  island  in  the  Humfrcys  pond  &  from  that 
island  to  run  upon  a  straight  line  to  6  great  pine  trees 
marked,  called  by  the  six  men  that  layd  out  the 
bounds,  the  (>  mens  15ounds ;  &  from  these  trees  to  run 
upon  a.  straight  line  unto  another  little  pine  tree 
marked  by  the  side  of  a  little  hill  beyond  the  trees,  to 
run  upon  the  same  line  so  farr  as  o'  bounds  shall 
reach,  into  the  conntrey." 

At  lirst  Salem  included  within  its  recognized  limits 
Rcverly,  Panvers,  Manchester,  Peabody,  Marbkhead, 
Middletoii  and  parts  of  Topsfield,  "Wcnham  and  Lynn. 
Beverly  was  incorporated  October  14, 1G68,  and  a  jmrt 
annexed  to  Danvers,  April  27,18-57.  Danvers  was  in- 
corporated Juno  IG,  1757  and  divided  into*  Danvers 
and  ScHith  Danvers,  Muy  18,  18-55,  the  name  of  the 
latter  being  changed  to  Peabody,  April  13,  ISiiS. 
Manchester  was  incorporated  May]4,  1G45;  Jlaible- 
head,  May  2,  1640;  Middleton,  June  20,  1728;  Wcn- 
ham, May  10,  1643;  Topsfield,  October  18,  1G50.  A 
part  of  Salcni  was  also  annexed  to  Swampscott,  April 
3,  18G7,  and  the  boundary  line  between  Salem  and 
Danvers  w:is  changed  March  17,  1840. 

At  a  General  Court  held  :\Iarch  3,  1G35-3G,  it  was 
ordered  that  "wherea.s,  particular  towns  have  many 
things  wliich  ooncerne  onely  themselves,  and  the  or- 
dering of  tlieir  own  affairs,  and  disposing  of  business 
in  their  own  town,  it  is  therefore  ordered,  tliat  ibe 
freemen  of  everj'town  or  the  major  part  of  them  shall 
onely  have  power  to  dispose  of  their  own  lands,  and 
woods  with  all  the  privileges  and  apj)urtenances  of 
the  said  towns,  to  grant  lots,  and  make  such  orders  as 
may  concern  the  well-ordering  of  their  own  towns,  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  and  orders  here  established  by 
the  (iciieral  Court ;  as  also  to  lay  nniK  ts  and  penaltii  s 
for  the  breach  of  these  orders,  and  to  h  vy  ami  disti  aiii 
tlie  same,  not  exceedinf;  the  sum  of  xx.j. ;  also  to  choose 
their  own  particular  oflicers,  as  constables,  surveyors 
for  the  highways,  and  the  like;  and  Tjecause  much 
business  is  like  to  ensue  to  the  constables  of  several 
towns,  by  reason  tln-y  are  to  make  distresses,  and 
gather  fines,  therefore  that  every  town  shall  liavc  two 
constables,  where  there  is  need,  that  so  their  ollice 
may  not  be  a  burthen  unto  them,  and  they  may  attend 
more  carefully  upon  the  discharge  of  tlieir  oflice,  for 
which  they  shall  be  liable  to  give  their  accompts  to 
this  Court  when  they  shal  be  called  thereunto." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  act  of  the  General 
Court  the  Town  of  Salem  chose,  at  a  meeting  held  on 
the  10th  of  the  4th  month  (  June)  1G37,  a  committee 
of  twelve  "for  rnanadgin  the  affairs  of  the  town."-  A 
part  of  the  record  of  this  meeting  is  lost,  and  the  ac- 


tual election  of  this  committee  is  not  found  on  the 
town  books.  The  deficiency  is,  however,  supplied  by 
the  town  Book  of  Grants,  which  contains  the  follow- 
ing entry  : 

"  T'lu -utii  i.r  ihc  4th  iiinn..iii,  lan. 

"  A  towno  luoetiiig  of  tlio  12  iin.'ii  iippoyiitL''!  fur  tli«  btisiiiua  lliereuf 
whoso  iiaiiios  lire  liere  under  written; 

Mr.  Ilatliorne.  Danioll  Ifiiy. 

Jlr.  nisliop.  Kolit.  MoultuM. 

Jlr.  Counuiiglit.  Mr.  Scrnggs. 

Mr.  Guriliiier.  .lellry  JIassy. 

John  Woofll,ci-y.  .lohn  lialeh, 

I'eter  PallVey.  .J.ihn  Ilulj^iave." 

iMr.  Ilathorne  was  William  llathui'iie,  ]>ishop 
was  Townsend  Bislioji,  Mv.  Connaiight  was  Roger 
Conant,  Mr.  Crardiner  was  Thomas  Gardiner  and  Mr. 
Scruggs  was  Thomas  Scruggs.  This  committee  was 
the  j)rototype  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  ;i  later 
l-ieriod.  There  had  been  previously  chosen,  on  the 
IGtli  r)f  the  0th  month  I  November),  1G35,  a  committee 
consisting  of  Captain  \\'illiMni  1'raske,  John  Wood- 
berry,  J\Ir.  Contmt,  JcllVy  Massy  and  .foliii  Balshe  as 
"overseers  &  Layers  out  of  Ixitts  of  ground  for  this 
presinct  of  Salem,  but  arc  to  have  directions  from  y' 
towne  where  they  sliall  lay  y'"  out,  .'iinl  in  ]ci^v^  of  y' 
paynes  they  are  to  li.ive  4'/.  the  acre  fi>r  small  lotts, 
and  10s.  tlie  hundred  for  great  lotts  rightly  &  exactly 
laid  out  &  boumled  ;  and  3  of  these  nuiy  doe  the 
worke." 

There  had  also  been  appointed  in  the  latter  part  of 
jMareh,  1G3G,  a  committee  of  thirteen,  whose  names 
are  not  given,  who  were  called  "tlie  towne  ri^present- 
ative,"  but  the  coniiiiittee  ol'  twelvr  abo\'o  referred  to 
seems  to  have  been  tlic  liist  cummittee  with  the  broad 
powers  delegated  to  it  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
town.  The  meetings  of  this  committee  are  called  in 
the  records  town  meetings,  and  by  flirir  direction  in- 
habitants were  admitted,  lands  granted,  raters  were 
chosen  and  tlie  general  business  of  the  town  was  con- 
ducted. At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  lield  on 
the  20lh  of  the  10th  month  (Decembec),  1G37,  John 
Endicott  ajipears  as  a.  member,  and  on  the  2!)tli  of  the 
Sth  month  (October),  1G38,  Mr.  Fisk,  but  whether 
John,  or  William,  (n  I'liiiieas,  dues  nut  ap[)car. 

At  a  general  town  nioeting  held  the  31st  of  the  10th 
month  ( Dcreiidiei'),  IG3S,  seven  men  were  chosen 
"for  the  managing  «t'  the  affaires  of  the  towne  for  a 
twelve  moneths,  viz.:  Mr.  Endecott,  Mr.  Ilathorne, 
Mr.  Conant,  .John  Woodbury,  Laui-ence  Leecli,  Jeffry 
i\Iassy  and  .John  Balcli."  Under  date  of  the  11th 
month  (.Tanuary),  1(130-41),  it  is  recorded  that  "the 
ould  Seaven  men  eontinewed  still."  The  next  year 
the  committee  consisted  of  the  same  jiersons,  and  in 
1G42  of  Mr.  Endicott,  Mr.  Ilathorne,  Mr.  Massy,  Peter 
Palfrey,  Laurence  Leecdi,  Mr.  Gardiner  and  \Villiam 
Lord.  In  1643  Henry  Bartholomew  was  substituted 
for  Mr.  Leech,  and  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  new 
committee  was  chosen,  held  the  4th  of  the  10th  month 
(December),  1642,  it  was  ordered  "that  the  seaven 
men  chosen  for  the  mamiging  of  the  alfaires  of  the 
towne,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  shall  meete  to- 
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gctlier  monetlilie  one  the  second  day  of  the  weeke, 
in  the  morninge,  to  begine  the  seeoiul  day  the  weeke 
next  being  the  11th  of  the  10th  mo.,  KUS,  upon  the 
]ienaltie  of  ten  no  shilling.s,  to  be  leavied  one  the  wliole 
or  upon  such  of  them  as  are  absent  ^Y"'  out  just 
ground." 

Up  to  this  date  while  the  meetings  of  the  freemen 
of  the  town  were  called  general  town  meetings,  those 
of  the  seven  men  were  called  particular  town  meet- 
ings. After  this  date  they  were  called  "  meetings 
of  the  7  men,'"  or  "town  meetings  of  the  7  men."  In 
lG-M-1-5  the  same  persons  served  as  the  committee, 
and  in  1040  eight  men  were  chosen,  viz.;  Captain 
Hathorne,  William  Lord,  John  Ilardoy,  I\rr.  Corwine, 
Sergeant  Porter,  Samuel  Archer,  Ed.  Batter  and 
William  Gierke.  In  1G47  ^\'illiam  Hathorne,  Edmond 
Batter,  George  C'orwin,  Jellry  ^Massy,  John  Porter, 
Henry  Bartholomew  and  Emanuel  Downing  made  up 
the  board  of  seven  men,  ami  about  this  time  their 
meetings  were  sometimes  called  meetings  of  the 
"  townsmen."' 

From  tliis  date  the  seven  men  were  caUed  select- 
men, and  the  following  is  a  list  of  selectmen  down  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  city  in  lti']C>: 


Ji  llry  Jliu'sy. 

^\'ln,  Briiwne. 

Will.  Ilatliornt*. 

Waller  Price. 

I'Miiionil  Butter. 

Win.  Urowiic. 

KJinuiid  Halter. 

li'iilll. 

Ttioiiia-*  (lanlirier. 

I 4. 

Win,  Browne, 

Roger  Conaiif. 

George  Conviii. 

George  Corwin, 

Xljunias  Latlirop. 

Roger  Conant. 

Walter  Price, 

Jlciiry  ]!artlii)!()inew. 

.lulin  I't>rter. 

Roger  Conant. 

Job!i  TortcT. 

John  fic'hiey. 

TlioiniiR  Lathrop. 

Richaril  I'rince. 

IMiiioml  Batter. 

Wm.  Ilalljorno. 

Jeirry  >la<sy. 

John  Porter. 

AVdi.  Browne, 

J'jhnoiDl  Balt./r. 

liilll. 

Rcp^er  Conant. 

Win.  Browne. 

JefTry  Jliissy. 

George  Corwin. 

Win.  Hathorne. 

lleury  Jtartliuloinvw. 

Joliii  I'orter. 

George  Corwin, 

GfrvT^t^  Curwin. 

J."  (ib  Barney. 

John  Porter. 

WaUer  I'ricc 

Ji  llry  Massy. 

Itoger  Conant. 

Thoina.sGan  liner. 

Walter  I'rice. 

Win.  Ilatliorii''*. 

Jiir).  Getiney. 

Kihnonil  Baiter, 

JDinanuel  Duwiu^. 

EJiiioml  Hatter. 

ii;i;2. 

orgp  (,'onviii. 

lor.r,. 

Wm,  Hathorne, 

JefTry  3Ias<y. 

Will.  Hathorne. 

Wni.  Browne, 

R<'S<"r  IViiaiit. 

Thiiinnd  (.ariliner. 

George  Corwin, 

•   Walt.T  IVI.  ... 

Wm.  Mrowiu*. 

Waller  I'lii". 

Ilfiiry  llarlhuliHitcw. 

ti'iHtrgo  1, 'tn'W  in. 

Kilinoiul  Batur. 

John  r.>rt<^r. 

.lolm  Porter. 

Wni.  ilatliurnu. 

JelVry  Sla.-M'y. 

Jlcnry  liarilioloniew. 

Roger  <'onaiit. 

IMinoii.l  Baiter. 

Kill,), 

John  I'ortur. 

lti.-)7. 

Win,  Halliorne. 

JefTry  Mawy. 

Wm,  Hrowne, 

M'ni.  Browne. 

Henry  }!artlioloiiicw. 

(.JiKirge  C'orwin, 

George  tJorwin. 

Win.  Ufowne. 

Jiiliii  Porter. 

Walter  Price, 

(ieorge  Corwin. 

Jacob  Barney. 

ICilnionil  Batter, 

^o.-,2. 

Richaril  I'rince. 

George  Ganliiier. 

AVm.  llatlioriie. 

Jtdry  Maa•^y. 

Ilcnry  Barilioloiiiew'. 

JUjger  Conafit. 

Walter  ]'rice. 

li;i;i. 

John  I'orter. 

\\*iii,  llatliorno. 

Waller  l'i  ic:». 

Wni.  Iliitliorne. 

Will,  lliinviin. 

Jacob  Darney. 

Roger  Conant, 

George  ("orwin. 

Oaorge  Corwiii. 

Thonjais  Lnllirop. 

Walter  Price. 

fMnionU  Batter. 

KJinond  JSalter. 

Thonia,s  I.atlirop. 

105X 

Jos,  Boico. 

Kiliiiond  Batter, 

George  Corwin. 

Henry  Bartliolomow, 

Win.  Hathorne. 

Wm.  Hathorne. 

ir.iil. 

Jloger  Conant. 

<;ei^rgc  Corwin. 

Win,  Ilatliurtie, 

John  I'ortcr. 

Walter  Price. 

^VIll,  Browne, 

George  Coi  wiii. 
Tvliiiiinrl  Hattur. 
Tliiunas  Liithrop. 
Walter  1*1  ico. 
ir.r.i;. 

^Vm.  Ilatlionif. 
M'm.  Ur.'u  n.'. 
( rctn'L;"'.-  ( 'iirw'i II. 
K'lmuinl  Hatter. 
TIioiiius  liUtliri.ip, 
Oocn>i,i)  riitn:un. 
Wiilti'r  Pricu. 

Win.  Browne. 
John  Porter. 
Kathmiiel  Vutn;ini. 
Gour|2;t'  Putnam. 


Israel  Porter. 
■\Viii.  Porter. 
Samuel  Gardiner. 
'J'iniotliy  Lindal!. 
Wm.  liii-yt. 


John  Pickei  in;.;. 
J.>hn  Price. 

KilmoniJ  Ii;itter. 
.Inim  t'luwiu. 

^VlM.  Itrtiwno,  Jr.  ir>Si;. 

S:niiui-!  Cai.liiiri,  Si'.  John  Knck. 
Hartiioloiiiew  Gcdney.    John  Prieo. 

Joiin  Pickering'.  Joliu  Leecli. 

Juhr.  Priuo.  Thomas  Gardiner. 

1G77.  Saranel  Gardiner,  Sr. 

Jos.  Grafton.  Timothy  Lindall. 

Philip  Cromwelh  Win.  Iln.st. 

Joiiii  IIij,'icinf^on.  li.sT. 

Sainnel  Gardiner,  Sr.  John  Price. 

Lieut.  T.eacli.  John  Tluek. 

Kdward  Flint.  Wm.  Hirst. 


Hnniplirey  Wuoilhui y    Wm.  Tra,sk. 

John  I'ieKerin;::;.  1  liTlS. 

Kdiiiund  Patter.  Juhii  Gorwiu. 

T'OK.  Wm.  P>rownc 

Win.  linnvno.  Pliilip  Cromwelh 

Ge',u"gu  Corwin.  John  Tiirii'^r. 

George  Gardiner.  John  TIii;i;in8i)n. 

John  Corwin.  Jolm  Hathorne. 

Ik'iijamin  Gardiner.  lilT'J. 

Jolin  Pickering.  John  Corwin. 

Kdmontl  liatter.  Wm.  Urowne. 

Id'"'!!.  George  Corwin. 

George  Corwin.  Jolin  Hig^in-son. 

Edmond  jiattor.  I'hihp  Cromwelh 

JlartholoiiK'W  (h-diK.y.    Isnu'l  pol  ler. 

John  Ihifuiim.  .I.diii  llalhoi'iie. 

Jolin  roi  u  in.  ICiSO. 

Win.  Ihowne.  Kdmoiid  Palter. 

Jolin  Plekeiint;.  John(!orwin. 

I'-TO.  Win.  T^rowne. 


John  lligginson. 

Samuel  Gardiner. 

Pubert  Kitcliing. 
1(1S8. 

John  Putnam. 

Xath'iniel  Putntim. 

Kdward  Flint. 

.lohn  Iliggin.-^un. 

John  J'riee. 

'J'honiaftGaidmcr. 

Samuel  Gai  iHiier,  Jr, 
lOH'.i. 

.lohn  Ihilnam. 

John  Pit  kerin-^. 

hsraid  Porter. 

Captain  Sewail, 

Wm.  llii,-t. 

Puiijaiin'n  Gerrish. 

.^^aniue!  '  !art.Ii  nor. 
li'.'jo. 


Wm.  Hathorne.  Sanniel  Gardiner,  Sr.  Stephen  Sewall. 

Win.  Jlrowne.  John  Putnam.  John  Pickering. 

John  Porter.  Tt-rael  Port,'r.  Israel  P-n-ter. 

Henry  Parthoh)meu'.     Juhn  Halh  'ine.  M'ni.  Hiist. 

Jos.  (IraTtoii,  Sr.  SaiiHu-]  Gardiner. 

Geort,'e  'Jiirdin'-r.  John  Gorwlii.  i.ianiel  Andrew. 

Win,  Browne,  .Jr.  Wm.Prowiio.  I'enjuniin  Gcrri^ih. 

Ti71.  Joliu  Priee.  IClil. 

AVm.  Hadinrne.  Sainin'I  Gardinei-,  Sr.  iKi'ael  Porter. 

Wm.  Prownu.  Israel  Pm  ter.  Thomas  Flint. 

George  Corwin.  John  Piekering.  Penjaniln  3Iarc!ton. 

Fdinoiid  IJatter.  Joiiii  Ilalhorno.  .h-siali  Wolcott. 

Walter  Price.  I'l^^^i.  !\Ianassoh  ^larston. 

John  Pntuani.  John  Gu)-win.  Rohert  Kitcliing. 

M'alter  Ih'ice,  Jr.  Samuel  Gardiner,  Sr.  Daniel  Parknian. 

ir.72.  John  Price.  iC'j^. 

Wm.  Krowne.  John  Hathorne.  Samuel  Giirdinor. 

Henry  llartludomew.     .lohn  Pickering,  Stephen  Sewall. 

John  t'orwin.  Samuel  (hirdincr,  Jr.  I.srael  Porter. 

Parlliohimew  Gi  iluey.    Juhn  Higginson,  .hdin  Ihitnam. 

Kdimmd  Italter.  Israel  Porter.  John  Pickering. 

H'7:;,  p;8:;.  Kdward  Flint. 

Will.  Hathorne.  Samuel  Gardiner,  Sr.  Kohert  Kitching. 

George  Corwin.  Jtihn  Piice.  llVXi. 

Jolin  Curwin.  John  Halliorno,  Wm,  Hirst. 

Henry  TJardiidoinew.     Jolm  Hi'_':;xlnson.  Stephen  Sewall. 

JosJ.  Grafton,  Sr,  .l<Jin  PjeUeriug,  Tsrat-l  Porter. 

liiehard  i'rinee.  I&rael  Porter.  lienjainin  Gerri.sh. 

H;7*I.  Sainnel  Gardiner,  Jr.  John  Pickering. 

'J'hom:iH  T,;ilhritp.  H'..m|.  Kdward  Mint. 

George  Corwin.  liartlioloniew  Gedney.    Knhert  Kitclung, 

John  ('orwih,  .h)hn  Cor\\in.  HVM. 

JoH.  CroMWidh  John  Price.  Win.  Hirst. 

John  Flint.  John  Jtuck.  Stephen  Sewall. 

Nicholai  M arming.  'J'honiari  Gardiner,  Timothy  Kiiidull, 

1075,  Daniel  Andrew.  ]:dwur(t  Flint. 

George  Corwin.  Samuel  Gardinor,  Jr.  iJenJamin  Gerrish. 

f:;dmund  Patter,  lOSr).  It^rael  l*urter. 

John  Curwin.  Uartliolomew  Gedney.    Samuel  Pruwne. 

Wm,  Browne,  Jr.  Jolui  Higginsun.  lii'Jb. 

John  Pntnuni.  Jjlin  Ruck.  Wm.  Hirst, 
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Isnicl  Portor. 

Peter  Osgooil. 

.los.  Orne. 

Samuel  Bnrnanl. 

Ebon.  ^loiiUon. 

I7r)3.  Same. 

S;i!uuo!  I>r\)\vne. 

Benjamin  I'ulnuni. 

.hinies  ]\loulton. 

Jlik-s  Ward. 

Daniel  Marble. 

17.''il. 

Sti-plicn  SoHuU. 

Daniel  Epes. 

Jos.  Herrick. 

Thomas  Barton. 

T.  Proctor. 

.loshiia  Waru. 

Timothy  Liiidall. 

ITi'T. 

Wm.  Pickering. 

17.9.  Sanii'. 

Saml.  West. 

T.  Proctor. 

Bi?ujamin  Gtrrisli. 

Josiali  Wolcott. 

John  Pickering. 

17:10.  Same  with  Jobn 

Fzekiel  JIavsh. 

.Vbiabam  Watson. 

Stumicl  GanlimT. 

Captain  Gardiner. 

Jos  Putnam. 

lligginson  for  Mr. 

Jos.  I'utuam, 

Timothy  Orne. 

HiOi',. 

Caiitiiiu  T\irner. 

1717. 

Barton.  " 

John  l.eacli. 

Xatlil.  Ropes. 

5-fep!ieii  Sewall. 

BenjaniiD  ruluani. 

Jobn  Pickering. 

17:11. 

John  tJ;irdncr. 

Israel  Porter. 

Jona.  Putnam. 

Jos.  Orne. 

Thomas  Barton.  1711. 

NnttingforRtr.  Ward. 

{Niiuiiel  Gardiner, 

John  Iligprinsoii. 

M'm.  Pickering. 

Jos.  cb  iir,  J !■. 

Jos.  Putnam. 

1751).  Same  with  Ste- 

Win.  IIii->it. 

Daniel  l^pes. 

Jo.s.  PutnaTU. 

Benjamin  Flint. 

.lolin  Ganlnor. 

jiben  lligginson  for 

Tiiiiotliy  Limlall. 

Jatnes  Moulton. 

Icbabod  I'laisted. 

Bon.  Ives. 

.Mr.  Nutting. 

JIaiiasscli  Marston. 

Josiah  Wolcott. 

Samuel  Buck. 

Thorndike  Proctor. 

Jobn  L'.'acli. 

1757.  Same, 

.Tolm  Turner. 

S^inmel  Ganliuer. 

Thus.  Burton. 

Samuel  King. 

Daniel  Marble. 

1758.    Saml,  Gardner, 

Ifi'.t-. 

John  llrownc. 

1718. 

Jobn  lli.i^gtnsi.'n. 

Bcnj.  Browne, 

Nathl,  Ropes, 

Beujainin  Browne. 

.Tulin  Turner. 

Wm.  Bowditcli. 

17:32. 

Daniel  Fpes. 

Benj,  Goodhue. 

John  Higginson. 

Walter  Price. 

Wni.  Pickering. 

Thomas  Barton. 

T.  Proctor. 

Benj.  Herbert. 

Wni.  Hii-st. 

Benjamin  Putn.mi. 

.lames  ^loulton. 

Daniel  ICpes. 

John  Clarke. 

Jona  Bopes,  Jr. 

Stephen  Sewall. 

Daniel  Kiws. 

Jacob  Jlanuing. ' 

Jos.  Orne,  Jr.  1 

742. 

1750.  Same  with  Peter 

Benjamin  Putnam. 

ITU'J. 

Benjamin  Flint. 

Thorndike  l*roctur. 

Captain  Pickman. 

Fryo  for  Nathl.  Hopes, 

Kdward  HilliarJ 

.Snnmel  Gardiner. 

Benj.  Gerrisli. 

Icbabod  Plai^teil. 

Bi:iij.  Ives. 

(The  records  from  17C0 

Sanmel  Nnnie. 

John  Turner. 

Jolin  Putnam. 

Miles  Ward. 

Daniel  Epos. 

to  1704  aro  missing,) 

inns. 

John  HigiliiHun. 

17Ui.  Same  with  Tlios. 

John  Preslun. 

Col.  llronne. 

1705, 

Benjamin  Browne. 

Peter  Osgoo'l. 

Barton  for  J.  Putnam. 

Samuel  h'lint. 

Jos.  Putnam. 

Saml.  Our\ven, 

John  Hig:2!usou. 

.lolin  Gardiner. 

Same. 

.John  lliggiiison.  17-1:1. 

\\'ni.  Browne, 

Vm.  Hirst. 

Benjamin  Putnam. 

17^1. 

173?,.  Same  with  Samuel 

Benj.  Ives. 

Ui{  bard  Lee. 

Sti'p)icn  .Sewall. 

Jona.  Putnam. 

Wm.  Bowilitch. 

Browne  for  Icbabod 

Bonj.  Pickman. 

Bicliard  Derby, 

Runnel  Browne. 

1710. 

.fos.  Willard. 

Plaisled. 

Daniel  Fpes. 

Joseph  Ulanuy, 

Benjamin  Ge!Ti.'')i. 

Stephen  .Sewall. 

Benjamin  Firiif. 

17:m. 

Jos.  Putnam. 

17011, 

Jo~:a1i  Wolcott. 

&imuel  Ganltni.r. 

Benjamin  Gerrisli. 

Thomas  Bartnn. 

Bcnj.  Browne. 

,Ios.  Blaiiey, 

icnii. 

Jona.  Putnam. 

Tbos.  Barton. 

Daniel  Ivpes.  1711. 

Jobn  White,  Jr, 

Josiali  M'olcott. 

Benjamin  Putnam. 

Jotm  Putnam, 

Jos.  Orne,  Jr. 

Benj.  Pickniiin. 

.loiia  Gardner,  Jr, 

Philip  Knglisli. 

Ji)5.  Orue. 

James  Jloulton. 

Thorndike  Proctor. 

John  Boacb. 

,3eremiali  Hacker, 

I>aniel  .-Vndrew. 

John  PicUering. 

1722. 

Thomas  Flint. 

Natbanl  .\ndiow. 

T.  Proctor. 

Kilwar.1  Flint. 

John  Gardiner. 

Wni.  Bowditcb. 

Samuel  King. 

Daniel  lOpes,  .Jr. 

1707. 

Jeremiah  Neale. 

IVll. 

Daniel  F.pes. 

Fd.  Kitchen. 

Benj.  Bro\vne. 

Jos.  Blaney, 

J(.if;eph  Putnam. 

Josiah  Wolcott. 

Jos.  Willard. 

fsiael  .\iidn;w. 

Stephen  Pntnam. 

Benj.  I'ickman,  Jr. 

Peter  0«goo<]. 

Walter  Price. 

Tbos.  Fuller. 

.Tohn  Ilig;.^iiison. 

.lobn  llii^ginson. 

.Tereniiah  Hacker. 

1700 

Wm.  Gedney. 

I'.enjamin  Flint. 

17:io. 

71  J. 

T.  Pioclcr,  .Ir. 

AVm.  Hirst. 

Jos.  Putnam. 

Benjamin  Gerrisli. 

Thomas  Barton. 

Peiij.  Pickman 

llavid  Philipeii. 

.Stephen  .Sewall. 

John  Browne. 

Tbos.  Barton. 

.Tos.  Onie,  Jr. 

Daniel  lOpcs. 

1V08. 

i^aninel  Browne. 

James  I.itidall. 

172;i. 

Danitd  Fprjs. 

Xaibl.  Andrews. 

.Ins.  Blaney. 

Samuel  GanJincr. 

Jiilin  Trask. 

Wm.  fiinvditcli. 

Icbabod  Plaisted. 

Benj.  Browne. 

.Tona  (jardner,  Jr. 

Daniel  .Vudrew. 

1712. 

.Jacob  planning. 

Thorndike  Proctor. 

.Tames  Putnam. 

David  Phippen. 

Josi'pli  Ilcrrick. 

Josiah  AVolcott. 

Daniel  ICpes, 

Jobn  Preston. 

W'ni.  J*ortcr. 

,b-reiniab  ilucker. 

Daniel  Kpes. 

Benjamin  I.ynde. 

Thomas  Fuller. 

Samuel  I'lint. 

Jobn  lligginson. 

liciij.  Osgood, 

niti. 

Wm.  G'-dney. 

John  Cabot. 

Jobn  Tmi  ner,  Jr. 

17'!G.  Same  \\'itb  Jon[ 

17011. 

Win.  nirrt. 

Francis  Willonghhy 

Jos.  Orne,  Jr. 

John  lligginson. 

Gardner  and  Thomas 

George  Williams. 

S-aiiuiel  Browne. 

.Tos.  Putnam. 

Tbos.  Barton. 

17:io.  Same  with  Samuel 

Iicefor  Mr.  Pickman 

Jacob  Asbton. 

Jona.  Putnam. 

Jidin  Tra.ik. 

172J. 

Bartoii  for  Tborinis 

17*17.  Same  witli  James    Sanil.  Barton,  -Tr. 

Jo^.  Ilerriek. 

Walter  Price. 

Jacob  planning. 

Barton. 

.lellicy  for  Jlr.  Lee. 

K.  H.  Derby, 

John  lli^giiison. 

17l.'5. 

Benjamin  Flint. 

17:i7.  Same  with  Joshua  17JS. 

George  Dodge, 

Daniel  ):i«->. 

B.-njaniiu  T^ynde. 

Benjamin  Geriif^li. 

llicks  and  Samuel 

Nathl.  Andrew, 

1770,  Same  with  Jobn 

Stepln*n  S-wall, 

Wm.  Gedney. 

Daniel  Fpes. 

I'nilicott  for  Oino 

Jona  Gardner, 

Felt  fur  Mv.  Aibt.oi, 

Vniuci.i  Wilhiutlil'V 

'riiomns  Fuller. 

und  Proctor. 

James  JclTrcy. 

1771,  Same. 

Wni.  Mir^l. 

Peter  i  t.ipiinl. 

.I.w.  Orue,  Jr. 

n:!S. 

James  Pnticun. 

1772.  Same  with  John 

Sininel  CariltfUT. 

Walter  Price. 

Thomas  IlarNni, 

Daniel  Kpes. 

T.  Proclor. 

Gaiilnerfor  :\lr.  In  rb 

JmIui  Higt^iii.iun. 

AIm'1  Gardiner. 

1725,  Same  with  ^\'m. 

Jobn  Pi  estun. 

.lobn  Pi'ocfor,  Jr. 

177:). 

Waller  Price. 

Jos.  Ilerrick. 

Bowditcb  for  Jlr. 

Samuel  Flint. 

Kben  Work. 

George  Dodge. 

Jolin  Putnrtm, 

1711. 

Gerrisli. 

Samuel  Barton. 

171 'J. 

George  Williams. 

Job.  Ilerri'jk. 

Wm.  Gedney. 

1726. 

.Tosbna  Hicks. 

T.  Proctor. 

John  Gardner. 

Daniel  Kr«s. 

Peter  Osgood. 

Wm.  Bowditcb. 

Samuel  lOndicott. 

Saml.  Gardner, 

Henry  Gardner. 

ITItS.  .«anip. 

.Samuid  Gardiner. 

Jacob  INIannlng. 

Wm.  Lyude. 

Warwick  Pal  li  ny. 

Tim.  Pickering,  Jr, 

17o4. 

V.  Willoughby. 

Benjamin  I'lint, 

Pichard  Fl vires. 

Saml.  King. 

1771.  Same  with  Wm, 

Wni.  Hirst. 

Wm.  Pickering. 

Jos.  Orne,  Jr. 

.Tohn  lligginson. 

Saml.  IMbui. 

Pii'kmau,   anil  Wil- 

Josiah WolPOtt. 

Walter  I'lice. 

I'lionnis  Flint. 

T7:!0. 

Fben  Work. 

liam  Northey  fi.tr  3\tr, 

Walter  I'ricc, 

.los.  Herri'.-k, 

TboriKlike  Proctor. 

Jobn  lligginson. 

.Idlin  lliggin.s(m. 

Dodge, 

JoliD  Browne. 

17 1. J. 

Tbom.'us  Barton. 

Samuel  Flint. 

MM).  Same  with  Saml 

1775, 

John  Turner. 

Stephen  Sewall. 

1727. 

Samuel  Barton. 

Flint  for  ^Ir.  Ilnltoi 

Tim.  Pickering,  Ji-, 

Jotut.  Putnam. 

(^ptain  Pickering. 

Hame  with  Tchabod 

Jolin  Preston. 

17;V1. 

T,  Proctor, 

Daniel  Kpet. 

Jos.  Orno, 

Plai.sted  for  Jlr. 

Tiiijrudiko  Proctor. 

Jus.  Bnwilitcb. 

John  Hodges, 

17">5,  Same. 

James  MoiiUon, 

Manning. 

Daniel  Fpes. 

Jona  tJardne!', 

Ebon  Beckford, 

17i<0. 

Walter  Price. 

1728. 

Dr.  Cabot. 

Jobn  I,(-acb , 

Josej'b  Sprague 

Samnet  Ganline.r. 

Philip  Knglish. 

Daniel  lOpes. 

Capt.  Pickman. 

Abraham  ^\'at8on, 

1770. 

Walter  Price. 

Jos.  Putnam. 

Jos.  Ofue,  .Ir. 

Capt.  Ives. 

Jolin  lligginson. 

T.  Pickering,  Jr, 

Jobn  Turner. 

1710. 

Thomas  Flint. 

17-in. 

17.V2,  Same  wilb  T.  Proc-    Jubn  Gardner  (.Id), 

Tli'/fna«  Flint. 

Philip  English. 

Icbabo.l  pjaisted. 

Thomas  Flint. 

tor  for  Mr.  lligginson,    .lobn  Hodges, 

SALEM. 
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Ji'in  Tcelp,  Jr. 

E.  ir.  Perby. 

.Tosh  11  a  Ward. 

EU-u  Bickfoiil. 

17'.'4. 

B.  W.  Crowninshield. 

.Tosepli  Spragiie. 

Juna.  Wuhlo. 

Thos  M.Woodbridije. 

.Tacob  Asliton. 

Jaci'li  Sanderson. 

Joseph  Ropes. 

17T7. 

E.  H.  Derby. 

1812. 

Richard  'Ward 

lieiij,  \\'ftrd,  Jr. 

Samuel  Hojies. 

Juhn  GanliuT 

Edward  Xon  id. 

Abel  Lawreiico. 

Elieii  Jicckfgnl. 

17;i5.  Siinio. 

riiilip  Chase. 

.lacuh  Asliton. 

17*.1C.  Same  wilh  .Toiin. 

Will.  Maiisriidd. 

Jon«  IVele,  Jr. 

Lanib^-rt  for  ^Ir.  Der- 

Michael Webb. 

K7S.  Siime  with  AVil- 

by. 

ISHi.  Same. 

linm  Pickniaii  for  Mr. 

17'.i7.  Same  with  \alhl. 

18U.  Same. 

^\'iinl. 

Hopes  for  ?Ir.  .San- 

181.".. 

1779.  S;iine. 

derson. 

Samuel  Ropes. 

1780. 

170S.  &inio  wilh  Amos 

Abel  LaM'renco. 

Benj.  Gtxxllnie,  Jr. 

Ilovey  for  Jlr.  Hopes. 

Wm.  Maiislield. 

Miles  Greenwood. 

17;".i. 

Abi.jah  Xorthey. 

John  Xorris. 

Jona.  Waldo. 

Benj.  11.  llalhorne. 

IVior  Liiiiden. 

ISellj.  Ward. 

l.'ilG. 

Ji'hn  livil!iutuii. 

.\iuos  llovey. 

Closes  Townsend. 

17S1. 

Sanil  Ward. 

Joseph  ^^'inn. 

.*aml.  Flagg. 

Jona.  Eanibert. 

Joseph  Hoi'cs. 

John  Fisk. 

1800.  Same. 

Joliii  CfowiiinshieUl. 

Joshua  Ward. 

1801.  .'^anie  with  Jacob 

Henry  Klkiiis. 

Joiia.  Inger=oll. 

Sandtrson  and  John 

1817. 

Jeratliniel  Pi  ice. 

Gardu'T  for  .^les-srs. 

Wm.  Mansfield. 

17S2. 

Ward. 

Michael  Welib. 

VTm.  West. 

lMI-.i. 

Jloses  Townsend. 

Joshua  AVard. 

J  diii  Budiiiton. 

Saml.  Kiidicott. 

J'llm  Apfletmi. 

.lohn  Ilathoriic. 

Joseph  Ibijies. 

Fmiicis  Oilwt,  Jr. 

Jfma.  ^lason. 

1818. 

Joua  Waldo. 

lieiij.  Wanl.  Jr. 

Wm.  Mansfield. 

ITti.  .S;i!iio  with  Win. 

Addison  Kichardson. 

Win.  Fettyijlare. 

Gray  for  Mr.  WaMo. 

1S*):1.  ?anie  with  John 

Sanil.  Eiidicott. 

1784.  Same  w  ith  Saiul. 

Puiiehard    for  Mr. 

Gideon  Iiai-sto\e. 

I'icrco  for  >I  r.  Cabot. 

Mason. 

John  Prince,  .Ir. 

17.H5.  S;inic. 

1.S04.  Same  with  Moserf 

i«in. 

17SC.  S;iiiie. 

TowiiM'ud   for  Sir. 

Sanil.  Eiiilieoft. 

17S7. 

Piliichard. 

John  Crowninshield. 

John  Appleton. 

ISo.i. 

.T<din  AnilreM's. 

J(h.liua  Wanl. 

John  Ilatliorno. 

John  Howard. 

Wni.  Gnty. 

T;-nj.  AVar.l,  Jr. 

Perh'y  Pulnaiii. 

S.iinl.  rier'-e. 

Addis/in  Riehard»^oii. 

1.8-2".  Same. 

.Tohn  Fi=k. 

Closes  Townseiid. 

1><21.  Same  wilh  Janiea 

17^^. 

Nelieiiiiah  Ihiflinton. 

Silver  for  ^Ir,  I'rowii- 

Wni.  Gray,  Jr. 

i8i  <;. 

in.sliJeld. 

KdwanI  I'lilling. 

Ji'i.a.  Mason. 

lHi2. 

John  llathome, 

.Tohn  TIalh'jriie. 

Perley  Piilnani. 

.Saml.  Ward. 

li.  AVaid,  Jr. 

James  Silver. 

Elvsard  X^rri:!. 

Samuel  Hopes. 

Willard  Peide. 

J'lliij  Ituflinton. 

Henry  I'lince. 

Timotliy  liryaiit. 

Wni.  Xorthcy. 

l.<07. 

..\liijah  Nort-hey. 

John  llat'iornc. 

182:;. 

W'n  Xnrthey. 

Mo.,lS  ToWK.selld. 

IV  liey  Pntuuiii. 

J,.h!i  Ki>U. 

James  <  lM•e^er. 

'lini.  r.i_\alit. 

r.it'hani  Ward. 

U'-uj.  t'rownii;>hirld. 

.\ll(lre\v  Tucker. 

Win.  Gray. 

llellj.  Hopes. 

John  Stone. 

?=-iiiiil.  Ward. 

l.'^'iS. 

Geors;e  llod^'e.s. 

Jona.  Waldo. 

John  llatliorne'. 

182). 

John  fiiiniiitoii. 

Moses  Townsend. 

Perley  Put  nam. 

17'jO.  Wni.  Xorllipy. 

lienj.  Hopes. 

John  Stone. 

Josejih  .Sprar^ne. 

George  S.  Johonnot. 

Andrew  Tucker. 

Geo.  Crowiiiii.ihield. 

Joseph  Hopes. 

■Will.  Proctor. 

Nathl.  Ilicdiardson. 

1«00. 

Benj.  Falii  n.i. 

John  Ilatliorno. 

Closes  Towns'-nd. 

1820.  .'.'ame  willi  Jirs  -ph 

17'jl.  Kdward  Xorris. 

Joseph  Hopr'S. 

IIo^vard  for  Mr.  Proc 

John  Itarhorne. 

Samuel  Hojies. 

t.r. 

Xatlil.  Kichardson. 

Edward  Allen. 

1820. 

Jona.  Waldo. 

Joic/ph  Winn. 

Perley  Putnam. 

Nelieiniah  Biiflinton. 

ISIO. 

Andrew  Tucker. 

17:12.  Same  with   .tost.    Mow-s  To«  nwnd. 

Benj.  Fabi'iis. 

Sjiragiie  for  Mr,   I'.uf-   Jiwph  Winn. 

Johr'])h  Howard. 

finRton.  • 

Jona.  X'-al,  .Ir. 

John  Foster. 

1793.  Eben  Putnam. 

Jr<i>hna  Ward. 

1827. 

John  Saunders,  Jr. 

JJeiij.  Crowniuhhield 

Andrew  Tucker. 

Wrn.  Gray,  Jr. 

IHIl. 

Ih'nJ.  Fabena. " 

Jo«ph  While. 

yUy^fH  Townsend. 

David  .Moore. 

Perley  Putnam. 

N.  L.  Holers. 
1828.  Same  with  Henry 

King  for  Mr.  Roj;;ers. 
1820.  Same. 


Isaac  Nowball.  Ibiltoii  J.  Breed. 

Benj.  Bhuichani.         Is:;  I. 
.Kis.  Cloiitman.  Nathl.  Frotliiiigliain. 

18:V2.  Same  with  Henry     Xelieniiah  Brown. 
"Whipple  for  Mr.  I'a-     Santuel  Ilolniaii. 


18:!0.  Same  with  Nnthl.     bens.  Perley  Putnam. 

FrotliinKhani  for  JId.  18:1:1.  George  Peabudy. 

Hoj;'eis.  Nathl.  Flolbingliani.  ls:i").  Same  w  ilh  .Tohn 

l8:il.  N.  I,,  Kogeis.  Stone  for  Mr.  Frotli- 

Benj.  Fabens.  Joseph  Beadlo.  inKbaiii. 

Nalhl.  Frothingliam.     David  Pingrce. 

Tlie  meetiiig-.s  of  tlie  town,  in  tlie  e:irly  (l:iy.8  of  tlie 
colony,  were  hcM  in  the  ineeting-liouse  of  the  First 
Pariah.  Tlie  cluircli  und  tlie  town  were  practically 
identical  and  the  name  meeting-bouse  was  derived  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  tlie  general  place  of  meeting,  not 
alone  on  Sunday,  hut  on  all  pnMic  occasion?.  This 
mccting-house  stood  near  the  .sdUtheasterly  corner  of 
Washington  and  Esse.x  Streets,  and  was  erected  in 
1034.  Ahovjt  the  year  K',77.  a  Ijnilding  for  town  pur- 
poses was  erected  in  the  middle  of  Sehool,  now  AVash- 
ingtoii  Street,  near  what  is  now  Lynde  Street,  and 
faeing  south.  The  upper  part  was  fitted  lor  a  eourt- 
honse,  and  there  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  I'ei  ininer, 
organi/.ed  hy  (Jovenior  I'ln'pps,  in  ](V,I2,  for  tlie  trial 
of  the  wittdies,  was  ludd. 

Essex  County  was  established  May  10, and  on 
the  14th  of  Noveiidicr,  l(j44,  Salem  was  made  the 
shire  of  tlie  county;  Imt  precisely  whrre  the  courls 
were  Indd  previously  to  I'l??,  is  not  delinilely  Icnowii. 
It  is  ]iroli:iljle,  lio\vi  \'('r,  th:it  the  meeling-house  was 
used  as  a  eourt-hoiise,  as  well  as  a  town-house.  A 
prison  was  erected  in  KiliS,  near  the  southwesterly 
end  ol'  the  meeting-house,  and  (his  fai't  adds  force  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  meeting-house  was  used  for  a 
court-house. 

Jn  171!),  a  second  town  and  coiirt-iiouse  combined 
was  erected  on  School,  now  "W^ashiiigton  Street,  near 
the  southerly  end  of  the  railroad  tunnid.  lii  this 
building  the  Cieneral  <.'ourt  met,  October  I'.l ,  17'2'<, — 
April  2,  :May  2S  and  June  25,  I7i.'!i  _],y  ludcr  of  Cov- 
eriior  linriiet,  bec:iuse  he  believed  that  undue  inllu- 
ence  was  exerted  in  IJoston  against  a  grant  for  his 
salary. 

On  Ihe  2riili  ol"  May,  1774,  the  General  Court  was 
adjourned  by  tfos  cnior  '  lage,  to  meet  at  Salem  on  the 
7thof.rune;  and  again  the  Salem  Towndioiise  l)e- 
came  historic.  The  session  lasted  eleven  days,  during 
which  the  court  ]irotested  against  its  removal  from 
I'oston,  and  on  the  17th  passed  a  resolve  ajipointing 
James  I'owdoin,  Thomas  Gushing,  Samuel  Adams, 
John  Adams  and  Ixoliert  Treat  Paine  delcgaies  to  the 
Congress  at  I'liiladelpliia,  "to  consult  upon  measures 
for  tlie  restoration  of  harmony  between  (4reat  Mritain 
and  the  Colonies."  Upon  this  action,  Covernor  Gage 
at  once,  on  the  same  day,  dissolved  the  court ;  and  so 
ended,  in  the  old  Town-house  in  Salem,  which  ought 
to  be  standing  to-day,  the  last  General  Court  in  Mass- 
achusetts, under  a  Provincial  Governor. 

On  Thursday,  tlie  first  of  Septemlier,  writs  were 
issued  by  the  Governor  lor  a  new  court,  to  meet  at 
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Salem  on  the  oth  of  October,  but  were  recalled  by 
proclamation.  The  Assembly  met  notwithstanding, 
and  organized  witli  John  Hancock,  Chairman,  and 
Beiijainin  Lincoln,  Clerk  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  October 
voted  "that  the  members  aforesaid  do  now  resolve 
themselves  into  a  Provincial  Congress,  to  be  joined 
by  such  other  persons  as  have  been  or  shall  be  chosen 
for  that  purpose,  to  take  into  consideration  the  dan- 
gerous and  alarming  situation  of  public  affairs  in  this 
province,  and  to  consult  and  determine  on  such  mea- 
sures as  they  shall  judge  will  tend  to  proinote  the 
true  interest  of  His  ^lajesty  and  the  peace,  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  province." 

After  this  action,  the  Congress  adjourned  to  Con- 
cord, where  it  was  more  formally  organized  by  the 
election  of  3Ir.  Hancock,  President,  and  Jlr.  Lincoln, 
Secretary;  and  after  several  sessions  in  Concord  and 
Cambridge,  finally  dissolved.  Thus  the  old  Town- 
house again  became  memorable,  and  was  not  only  tlie 
scene  of  the  la.st  act  under  the  old  dispensation,  but 
the  scene  al.<o  of  the  first  act  under  the  new. 

In  17S-5,  another  building  was  erected  for  tke  joint 
use  of  the  town  and  county,  in  the  niiildle  of  Wash- 
ington Street,  nearly  opposite  the  Tabernacle  Church, 
and  town  meetings  were  there  held  until  the  erection, 
in  ISIG,  of  the  Town  Hou.se  in  Derby  Square,  which 
wa.s  used  until  the  incorporation  of  the  city  in  1836. 

The  second  prison  was  built  in  l(i84,  near  the  corner 
of  Federal  and  St.  Peter's  Streets,  and  the  present 
]'rii(>n  was  built  in  1813. 

The  lauds  within  the  territory  of  Salem  were  origi- 
nally held  by  the  freemen  of  the  town,  and  all  grants 
were  made  by  them.  The  historical  sketch  of  Salem 
by  Charles  S.  O.-gOod  and  H.  ^I.  Jjatchcldei-,  jMib- 
li.shed  in  IST'J,  says  that, — 

"With  iiicrcafing  popii1ii(ioii,  lliis  metliod  of  liuldiiis  the  Iniids  be- 
came uiiwiulily  and  ciiiiil)i.-r9ijiiie,  and  in  ITI.'J  the  then  owners  of  tlie 
common  land;«  under  tlie  iirovince  laws  became  orgunized  into  n  qini.si 
corporation  with  t!ie  title  of  (,'ommonei-a.  In  1713  the  coinmuners 
granted  all  the  highwajii  and  Imrying-placeH  and  roninion  lands  lying 
within  tlie  town  bridge  and  block-honnf^  to  remain  forever  for  tlie  Urie  of 
the  town  of  &tlem,  and  the  Common  was  then  dedicated  forever  as  a 
tiaiuin^^firld.  In  1711  Iho  ^■onlmon^•r^,  «l  a  mi-i  tini?  In  Id  at  iIkmik  i  I- 
Ing-lmiiw  of  llu-  find  I•ari^ll  in  Salem,  voteil  llial  Wlnler  Island  liu 
»1k'11t  n-imiyetl  and  grantoil  for  llio  n.«i' of  the  lisliiiig  rightu  to  use  Ihu 
mnie  to  \m!  Ii-t  by  llio  SeUelmeu  of  .Salem  ;  and  the  same  year  lUo  Mcclc 
Linds  were  granted  and  rcscrvdl  to  tlio  town  of  Salgm  for  u  paHtnru  for 
milch  C0W8  and  riding  horsta,  the  Kinic  to  he  fenced  at  the  town's 
charge. 

"In  1722-2.'!,  Feb.  2C,  tho  grand  Coniniittec  of  the  conimoncrH  wlio 
hail  charge  of  affairs  reported  the  whole  number  of  rights  to  bcll,i2, 
and  the  nniidjer  of  a  jres  held,  37;):!.  Several  dislinct  jjroprietaries  were 
formed  nndcr  an  act  of  the  colonial  Icgislalnro  ;  and  the  conmionura  of 
the  two  lower  jjiirishes  having  7!)0  rights  and  'ZT><ii)  acres  of  laiid  lying 
between  .spring  I'ond  and  Forest  Jtiver,  organized  thoinselve.-i  into  a 
Corp^/ration,  This  organiziitioii  contiinied  nnlil  IS.O.'j,  when  they  were 
inconwrated  into  the  Groat  Pasture  Comjtany,  and  by  that  ci'mpany  the 
last  of  the  common  lands,  about  400  acres  in  extent,  arc  now  lielrl." 

The  training-field  referred  to  in  the  above  extract 
was  at  the  tiprie  of  its  grant  an  uneven  and  spongy 
piece  of  ground,  scarcely  fit  for  the  u.se  to  which  it 
was  dedicated  until  1801,  when  Elia.s  Hasket  Derb-y, 
the  colonel  of  the  militia,  raised  about  two  thousaHd 


five  hundred  dollars  by  subscrii)tion  and  [Hit  it  in  or- 
der. In  1802  it  was  named  by  the  selectmen  Wash- 
ington Sipiare,  and  it  is  now  enclosed  by  an  iron  fence, 
within  which  are  two  rows  of  trees,  mostly  elms. 

In  the  early  part  of  18^G  a  determined  effort  was 
made  to  change  the  town  governinoiit  for  llial  of  a 
city.  The  population  of  the  town,  which,  according 
to  the  census  of  JS;'.0,  was  13, 8811,  had  then  probably 
reached  15,000.  Its  property  valuation  the  year  be- 
Ibre  was  §8,250,000,  and  the  amount  raised  by  taxa- 
tion for  county  and  town  expenses  was  $40,3'J1.31. 
The  amount  of  tonnage  of  vessels  owned  in  the  dis- 
trict, which  included  I'everly,  was  34,ll(l(;,  con.-'isting 
of  30  ships,  12  barks,  70  brigs,  124  schooners  ami  14 
sloops.  The  expression  of  the  town  v/as  that  rif  a 
city,  excej)t  so  far  as  its  form  of  government  was  con- 
cerned. It  had  a  police  court,  of  which  Elisha  Mack 
^vas  the  jip.lge,  and  L/.ckiel  Savage  and  Joseph  G. 
^Vaters  were  the  special  justices.  Its  lawyeis  were 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  licnjamin  I\rcrrill,  .lohn  Glen 
King.  Larkiii  TlKU'iidike,  Solomon  S.  Whipple, 
lObenezer  Sbillabcr,  Joseph  G.  AVatcrs,  Asahcl  Hun- 
tington, Stephen  P.  Webb,  David  Iloberts,  (ieorge 
Whcafland,  Niithanicl  J.  Lord,  Charles  A.  Andrews, 
Francis  H.  Silsbt'c,  Gcoigc  11.  Devcreux,  .lohn  S. 
AVillianis,  Josc]>li  H.  Prince  and  Jonathan  G.  Per- 
kins. Its  ])hysicians  were  (Jlivcr  llnhbard,  .Toscph 
Torrey,  Samuel  Johnson,  Abel  L.  Pierson,  George 
Choate,  John  G.  Treadwcll,  ICdwanl  A.  Jlolyoke, 
Bcnjaniin  Cox,  Eli-ha  Oniiiiby,  Natliaiiirl  IV-aliixIy 
Dentist,  A.  J.  Pellows  and  Horatio  Poliinson. 

It  had  seventeen  cliiirchcs  and  chajK^s,  eight  stock 
banks,  \\ilb  a  combined  capital  (;f  one  million  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  tliousii in!  dollars,  oni;  savings  bank, 
livestock  insit ranee  companies  with  a  combined  capital 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  one  jNfutual  Fire  Li- 
surance  Company,  one  L.atin  sdiool,  one  l-higlish 
high  school,  seven  Ihiglish  schools,  one  of  which  \vas 
for  colored  children,  two  girls'  high  schools,  seven 
primary  schools  and  forty-seven  private  schools.  It 
had  also  ainougthe  libraries  the  Salem  Atheneum  with 
seven  thousand  fi\('  lininlicd  volimics,  the  l'>s^c\  and 
an<ither  circulating  liijfai}'  with  six  thousand  \'ohimcs, 
the  Salem  iMechanic  Association's  Ivibrary  witli  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  \'oluincs,  the  Colman  Circulating 
Library  with  five  hundred  volumes  and  the  I^ssex 
Historical  Society  Library.  In  the  fire  department 
there  were  one  receiving  and  eight  suction  engines, 
one  hose  company,  one  hook  and  ladder  company  and 
three  sail  carriages,  and  there  were  in  the  militia 
the  Salem  Light  Infantry,  the  IMechaiiic  Light  In- 
fantry, the  Salem  Artillery,  the  Salem  Independent 
Cadets  and  four  companies  of  infantry  of  the  line. 
The  newspapers  at  thtit  time  were  the  Salon  Gazette, 
issued  semi-weekly,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  started  in 
nio;  the  Essex  Register,  semi-weekly,  Momlay  and 
Thursday,  established  in  J 800;  the  SaJem  Observer, 
weekly,  Saturday,  established  in  1822 ;  the  Saletu 
Mercury,  weekly,  Wednesday,  estalilished  in  1831  ; 
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the  Comiiiercial  Advertiser,  weekly,  Wednesday,  cs- 
taMished  in  1832 ;  and  the  Landmark,  semi-weekly, 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  established  in  1S34. 

At  that  time  railroad  eonnections  had  not  been 
made  and  the  following  facilities  for  travel  were  open 
to  the  people  of  Salem.  The  Salem  and  Boston  Stage 
Company  advertised  that  seats  conld  be  taken  at  the 
Lafayette  Coffee  House,  Salem  Hotel,  at  the  oflice  in 
Court  Street,  and  at  the  ofliee  in  \\''est  Place,  and 
that  three  stages  would  leave  at  seven  A.  iM,  two  at 
7i,  one  at  eight,  one  at  nine,  one  at  ten,  one  at  two 
P.  M.,  one  at  1]  and  one  at  four  P.  ^I.,  all  returning 
the  same  day.    On  .Sunday,  one  at  lour  P.  JI. 

Osborne's  Line  lel't  the  oflice  on  Essex  Street, 
nearly  opposite  the  market,  daily,  except  Sunday,  at 
seven  A.  M.,  returning  in  the  afternoon. 

The  stages  of  the  Great  Eastern  Line  left  tlie  Cof- 
fee House^for  Boston  at  10:1  A.  ^sL,  2V  P.  M.,  P.  JI., 
and  4  and  6  P.  M. 

Besides  this  there  were  the  Gloucester,  and  Beverly, 
and  Manchester,  and  Marblehead,  and  Lynn  stages. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  on  the  20th  of.  January, 
1S36,  "  to  act  on  the  petition  of  George  Peabody  and 
others  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  town  in  relation 
to  the  adoption  of  a  city  Ibrin  of  government  and  to 
take  any  measure  in  relation  thereto."  Leverctt  Sal- 
tonstall  was  chosen  moderator.  It  was  voted  on  mo- 
tion of  Elias  Hasket  Derby  "  that  a  commiltee  of 
three  be  chosen  from  each  ward,  who,  together  with 
the  selectmen,  shall  be  a  committee  to  take  the  sub- 
ject into  consideration  and  to  report  at  an  adjourn- 
ment of  this  meeting  as  to  the  expediency  of  adopt- 
ing a  city  form  of  government,"  and  the  following 
were  clioscn  to  serve  on  the  committee : 

Ward  :i.  Jl.s  S.  Caliot. 

Will.  1!.  I'iko. 
Leverett  SiiUonHtiill. 
Wurd  ■!.  N.  I,.  Ui.gera. 

3Ii(;Iiael  Slieiiaril. 
I^ben  SynioiidH. 

The  town  at  that  time  had  been  divided  into  dis- 
tricts or  wards  under  the  jirovisions  of  law  now  con- 
tjiined  in  the  tliirty-fuiirth  chapter  of  the  (.iennnl 
Stalutes. 

At  the  a<ljourned  meeting  held  on  the  irdb  of  Feb- 
ruary it  wa,s  voted  in  accordance  with  the  lejiort  of 
the  committee  tliat  it  was  expedient  to  ado[)t  a  city 
form  of  government,  and  that  tlie  committee  with  six 
added,  be  instructed  to  draw  u[)  and  submit  to  the 
Legislature  an  act  for  that  purpose,  which  shall  not 
take  efiect  unless  accepted  by  the  people.  Joseph 
Peabody,  Benjamin  Merrill,  Gideon  15arstow,  Eben 
Shillabcr,  Isajic  Gushing  and  Nathaniel  J.  Lord  were 
added  to  the  committee. 

An  act  "to  establisli  the  city  of  Salem"  was  ap- 
proved by  Edward  Everett,  Governor,  March  23, 183G, 
and  warrants  were  at  once  issued  for  a  town-meeting 
to  be  held  April  4th.  At  this  meeting  Benjamin 
Merrill  was  chosen  moderator,  and  on  the  question 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  charter  eight  hundred  and 


Ward  1.  Thomas  FarkfS. 

Jo«;|)li  C.  Wiiters. 

Jo:-';I)li  Ifodgi-s. 
WaiTl  2.  Iloltuii  J.  Jirwd. 

N'aOil.  .Silsl.cc,  .Ir. 

■J.  T.  Andrew. 


two  votes  were  east,  of  \vhieli  six  hundred  and  seven- 
teen were  in  the  aflirniati ve.  On  tlie  '25111  oi' Ajiril  an 
election  was  held  for  mayor,  six  aldermen  and  twenty- 
four  members  of  the  council.  Of  1104  votes  for  mayor 
Leverett  Saltonstall  received  752;  Perley  Putnam, 
2G0;  George  Peabody,  5G;  and  David  Putnam,  3G. 
The  organization  of  the  government  took  jjlace  in  the 
Tabernacle  Cluireb,  on  ]\Ionday,  May  0th,  \vhen, 
after  a  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Brazcr  an<l  the  administer- 
ing of  the  oath  of  ofliee  by  David  Cununins,  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  Coiut  of  Common  Pleas,  the  mayor 
delivered  his  address.  Thus  the  second  incorporated 
city  in  the  Coinnnuiwealth  entered  upon  its  career. 
Boston  had  been  incoriior:ited  only  Cnurleen  years  be- 
fore, February  22,  1822,  and  Lowell,  the  third  city, 
was  incorporated  less  than  a  month  afterwards,  on 
the  1st  of  April,  1S3G. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  chapter,  somewhat  dis- 
jointed and  fragmentary  ih  its  character,  to  enter  into 
any  details  of  the  iiistory  of  the  city.  It  is  intended 
merely  to  sup[ily  such  deficienries  as  other  chapters 
covering  various  specified  departments  necessarily 
leave. 

It  was  not  until  December,  1S37,  that  any  move- 
ment was  inade  tdwanls  the  ail'i^itimi  of  a  city  seal. 
On  the  ISlh  of  that  niDnth  an  m'der  was  inlrodueed 
into  tlie  Board  of  Ablermen,  pro\  iding  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  membei's  with  sueli  :is  the  Council 
might  jdin  to  consider  and  re]iort  npun  the  expedien- 
cy of  procuring  a  seal.  The  Council  coneurreil,  and 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1838,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Aldermen  an  or<linanee  was  introduced  providing 
tliaf  a  device  should  Ije  adopted  with  the  wud  Salem 
in  the  centi-e,  inclosed  in  an  olive  wi-cath,  and  in  a 
circle  round  the  margin  the  words  "  Founded  Sept^, 
1G2S.  City  Incrirpoi-ated,  183G."  This  ordinance  was 
passed  by  the  .Vldei'nien  on  tlie  dale  nf  its  introduc- 
tion, but  in  the  Council  it  was  rel'eried  on  the  0th  of 
March  to  its  committee  on  the  seal,  ^\■llO  on  the  12tli 
reported  a  recommendation  which  was  adopted  that 
the  further  consideration  of  the  ordinance  be  referred 
to  the  next  City  Council,  On  tlu-  'Mh  of  A]>ril,  1838, 
the  ordinance  was  tak'iMi  from  tlie  files  and  referred 
to  a  joint  speeial  conunittee,  consisting  of  Aldermen 
Peabody  and  Ilolinan,  and  Councilmen  Oliver,  Put- 
nam and  lliiiit.  }i\v.  George  Peabody  submitted  a  de- 
vice to  the  committee  of  wdiich  he  was  the  chairman, 
which  with  some  alterations  was  approved.  On  the 
25111  of  Fel)ru;iry,  1839,  the  committee  through  Henry 
K.  Oliver,  chairman,  on  the  part  of  the  Council  re- 
ported to  the  Council  "an  ordinance  to  establish  the 
City  Seal."  Be  it  ordained  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
city  of  Salein  that  the  f(dlowing  be  the  device  of  the 
seal  of  said  city,  towdt:  In  the  centre  thereof  a  shield 
bearing  upon  it  a  ship  under  full  sail,  aiiproaehing  a 
coast,  designated  by  the  costume  of  the  person  stand- 
ing upon  it  and  by  the  tr(!es  near  him,  as  a  portion  of 
the  East  Indies  ;  beneath  the  shield  this  motto, 
"Divitis  Indiie  usipte  ad  ultimum  sinum,"  signifying 
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"To  tlie  farthest  port  of  the  rich  east,"  and  above  the 
sshield  a  dove  bearing  an  olive  branch  in  her  mouth. 
In  the  circumference  encircling  the  shield  the  words: 

"  Solyiiia  conilita,  1G2S. 
Saleiii  foumleii,  1C2S." 
"  Civitiitis  rogiinino  doiiata,  1C3C. 
Inorjioratecl  as  a  Cify,  IS.IG." 

The  ordinance  was  recommitted  with  instructions 
to  ascertain  the  correct  date  of  the  settlement  of  the 
city,  but  iinally  adojjted  after  substituting  1G26  for 
162S,  and  changing  Solyma  to  Salem.  The  commit- 
tee to  wliom  the  date  of  settlement  was  referred  re- 
ported that  they  had  " investigated  the  subject  and 
do  not  find  any  reason  for  changing  the  date  as  at 
present  aflixed  to  the  proposed  seal.  As  the  history 
of  the  settlement  of  the  town  is  so  well  known,  they 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  bring  Ibrward  all  the  facts 
in  relation  to  it.  The  whole  question  seems  to  turn 
upon  the  point  whether  the  settlement  is  to  date  from 
the  time  when  Koger  Coiiant,  Peter  Palfray  and  others 
came  here  in  1G26,  and  built  a  few  houses,  but  with- 
out the  means  of  remaining,  or  the  time  jn  1G2S, 
when  Endicott  came  out  with  colonists,  and  all  the 
means  necessary  for  founding  a  colony.  The  suliject 
may  admit  of  some  argument,  but  the  committee  are 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  fix  the  period  of 
foundation  of  the  town  as  it  lias  been  generally  re- 
garded, and  will  be  found  stated  in  many  of  our  val- 
uable gazeteers  and  other  similar  books  in  1G2S,  as 
this  was  undoubtedly  the  first  permanent  settlement." 
This  report  was  .■'igned  by  George  Peabody,  chairman, 
but  notwithstanding  its  recommendation  the  date  was 
changed  as  we  have  seen  to  1020,  and  the  seal  was 
finally  adopted  ilarch  11,  1830,  nearly  three  years 
after  tlic  incorporation  of  the  city. 

The  introduction  of  water  into  Salem,  and  the  final 
evolution  of  its  present  water  system  cover  a  period 
of  more  than  sixty  years.  The  first  practical  scheme 
for  tlie  supply  of  water  i'or  the  inhabitants  of  Salem 
and  Danvers  was  conceived  in  1790.  About  that 
tirne  a  wave  of  excitement  swe[)t  over  the  State  con- 
cerning the  sujjply  of  water  to  towns,  and  durim;  ille 
hist  five  years  <>f  the  last  century  a  number  of  water 
companie-s  were  incorporated.  Luther  Eames  and 
others,  o\'  Boston,  were  incorporated  Feb.  27,  1795; 
Lemuel  Stewart  and  others,  of  W'illiamstown,  Feb.  20, 
1796;  Theodore  Sedgwick  and  others,  of  Stockbridge, 
June  15, 179(5;  John  Bacon  and  otliers,  of  llichmond, 
November  24,  1790;  Calvin  Whiting  and  others,  of 
Dedham,  June  15,  1790  ;  Cliandler  Pobbins  and 
others,  of  the  South  Parish  of  llallowell,  then  in 
Miissacliusctts,  February  9,  1797 ;  YAi  Stearns  and 
others,  of  Lanca.ster,  February  1-1,  1707;  arid  Wrn. 
Davis  and  others,  of  Plymouth,  February  27,  1797. 

A  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  scheme  wa.s 
held  December  30,  1790,  at  the  Sun  Tavern,  and  those 
present  were  Abel  Lawrence,  ^Villiam  Gray,  Jr., 
Samuel  Gray,  Jo.shua  ^\''ard,  Ichabod  Nichols,  Wil- 
liam Orne,  Jerath  Pierce,  William  Lang,  Nathaniel 


West,  Jacob  Ashlon,  Squiers  Shove,  John  Jcnks,  Ed- 
ward Southwick,  Jonathan  Dean,  Joseph  Fenno, 
Benjamin  Carpenter,  Abner  Chase,  Philip  Chase, 
Aaron  ^Vait,  Jacob  CrowniMshield,  Josei>h  Aborn, 
James  Bott,  Edward  Pulling,  Folger  Pope,  .luhn 
Gardner,  Ji-.,  Samuel  Derby,  John  Norris  and  John 
Dahuid.  'Sir.  Ashton  was  chairman,  and  John  Jenks 
clerk,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of 
Edward  Southwick,  of  Danvers,  William  Gray,  .Ir., 
and  Joshua  Ward,  of  Salem,  to  procure  an  act  of  in- 
corporation. A  charter  was  accoi'dingly  obtained, 
dated  March  9th,  1797,  under  the  style  of  tlic  "Pro- 
prietors of  the  Salem  and  iJanvers  A([ueduct."  Tiie 
charter  jirovided  that  the  towns  of  Salem  aiu.l  Dan- 
vers should  have  the  ju'lvilege  of  i)lacing  conductors 
into  the  pipes  for  the  purjiose  nf  drawing  such  water 
therefrom  as  might  be  necessai'v  "  w  hen  any  mansion 
house  or  barn  ur  othci' building  "  should  be  on  fire, 
without  paying  therefor. 

Tlic  proi)rietors  organized  April  7,  1797,  by  the 
choice  of  William  G I'ay,  Jr.,  pi'esi<leiit ;  Jacob  Ash- 
ton, vice-president;  Jtdm  .lenks,  treasure)' ;  ■foshua 
Ward  and  .Tobii  Nonas,  ol' Salem,  and  E<]ward  S<mtli- 
wick,  of  Danvers,  dii'erlois.  Thnnias  Nichols  was 
chosen  agent.  The  ca[iital  was  lixed  at  ten  thousand 
dollars,  divided  into  a  hundred  shares  (il'une  hundred 
dollars  each.  The  plant  of  the  company  cunsisted 
at  first  of  a  large  hogshead  sunk  into  the  s[)ongy 
ground  in  the  neigliljorhood  of  Brown's  and  S|iring 
Pond,  of  piiK;  logs  with  a  three  inch  bore,  and  a  res- 
ervoir on  Gallows  Hill,  ten  feet  deep  and  twcnty-tbur 
feet  square.  The  works  were  completed  in  the  spring 
of  1799,  and  water  was  supplied  to  I'amilies  at  a  yeiirly 
rate  of  five  dollars.  Iliis  rate  was  raised  the  next 
year  to  sixty  cents  per  month.  Tn  1<S()2  a  iie\v  fuun- 
tain  was  built  on  laml  bought  ol'  William  Sliillaber 
to  the  southwest  of  the  old  one,  and  the  supply  was 
sudicient  to  enable  tlu'  company  to  lead  a  ]>i[ie  to 
Gray's  Wharf  and  sell  watrr  to  Iheshippijig  at  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  per  hogshead. 

Jn  18i)-l-  the  (dd  logs  were  rciilaced  by  new  ones 
with  fivL'-inrh  bore  and  paid  I'ur  by  assessments  on 
the  shares  which,  up  to  1807,  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-live  dollars  per  share,  or  twenty-six 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in  all.  In  1805  a  new 
tariff  of  rates  was  adopted  similar  to  that  of  the  Bos- 
ton comjiany,  to  wit : — 

Fur  a  family  of  fivo  ptrsoiis  Kiglit  dollars. 

For  a  family  uf  six  luul  li.'.->3  (hall  lui  lve  Ten  " 

For  a  family  of  twelve  or  iipwaiils  Twelvo  " 

For  a  public  or  btiarding  liouse  Twi'lvs  " 

For  a  West  India  Goods  Store,  from  Ki^lit  to  I'wclvo  " 

For  a  mansion  lionso  and  West  India  Goods  Sti'io  uinler  Uie  name  roof, 
to  be  siipjilied  from  ono  tube  Sixteen  dollars. 

Up  to  Novendjer,  1807,  the  comjiany  had  expended 
on  their  works,  including  lost  dividends,  Ibrty-four 
thousand  one  hundred  dollars,  making  the  cost  of  the 
shares  fi)ur  hundred  and  Ibrty-one  dollars  each.  In 
1810  William  Gi'ay,  Jr.,  resigned  the  ])resi<lency,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Jacob  iVshton.    In  1810,  owing  to 
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a  deficiency  of  water,  all  liraiiches  leading  to  manu- 
factories, bathing  houses  and  stables  were  cut  ofl',  and 
precautions  were  taken  against  waste.    At  a  date  not 
far  from  1S17  another  reservoir  was  built  on  Scwall 
Street  with  a  capaciiy  of  twenty-two  thousand  gal- 
lons, and  up  to  1818,  from  1807,  regular  dividends, 
w'nh  three  exceptions,  were  paid.    In  1819  an  ar- 
ningemenl  was  nuule  with  the  J-^aloni  Iron  Company 
to  erect  a  boring  mill,  and  f<ir  the  tirst  time  tlie  logs  i 
were  bored  by  machinery.    During  the  period  ex- 
tending from  181S  to  1821  the  earnings  of  the  cinii- 
pany  were  expended  in  laying  new  yellow  pine  logs, 
and  very  soon  after  arrangements  were  made  with  a 
view  of  connecting  the  pipes  liy  iron  castings.  Up 
to  this  time  it  is  presumed  tliat  in  Salem  as  in  utlier 
places  cue  end  of  the  log  was  tajiered  down  and  driv- 
en into  its  fellow  log,  the  bore  of  which  had  been 
reamed  out  to  receive  it.    An  inm  band  encircled  tlie 
butt  of  each  log  to  prevent  splitting  when  driven 
into.    The   iron    connections   were   tubes  tapered 
sli'zhtjy  on  the  outside  at  each  end  and  with  a  Mange 
in  the  middle.    This  (iange  served  two  purl^oses,  pre- 
venting uaetjual  entrances  of  the  two  ends  ol'  the 
tube,  and  when  settle<l  in  the  body  of  the  wood  by 
the  operati'in  of  driving  the  logs  lK)nie,  lessening  the 
danger  of  a  leak. 

In  the  winter  of  lS-20-.;0  .Mr.  Asbton,  the  president, 
died,  and  .Joseph  I'cabody  took  bis  [dace.  From  1821 
to  about  ]8o4  the  all'airs  of  the  company  went  on 
smoothly,  and  lor  the  most  pari  regular  di\  idrnds 
were  paid.  Little  complaint  was  hearil  of  a  scarcity 
of  water,  but  this  was  owing  less  to  tlu;  aluindance 
of  supply  than  to  the  low  st.-iinlard  of  people's  wants 
coni])ared  with  those  of  to-day,  ancl  to  the  free  use  of 
pumps  and  wells  owned  eitber  by  indiviiUials  or  the 
town.  In  lH.>"j  there  were  no  less  than  sixty  town 
pumps  in  variinis  .streets,  (jf  which  the  following  is  a 
list:— 

Two  ill  Kiiglisli  SOx-el  inMi- liui  Ijy  Ptici  t. 

Oil'-  ill  IX-itiy  Sliwt  iiwii  TiiriiLT  SIhm  I. 

Two  ill  Dc-rl'V  Street  iiciii  Ihe  (^Uratoiii  lloiif^e. 

Two  111  FLt»-x  Sir«l  luMf  ll.  rlu  tt  SO.  .  I 

T»»iii  S«|i|iiii«  Sln-i-l  ni  ai  Kliii  Sln  tt. 

Two  ill  l.iUrly  .SIrwt  ii<.mi-  tlic  i  Vnlro. 

Two  in  l»i-rli>  S<niiiii'. 

Two  ill  Wiwtiiii^^toii  .Street  ctn'itut  of  J-^yscx  ijtreot. 

Two  in  ilri'lf^e  Street  iieiir  I'li  awuit  Stn  et. 

Two  Ht  foot  of  CV'Utnil  SIreut. 

Two  iu  VmI  SIreet  near  KsseX  Stroi  t. 

Two  in  Ktmux  .Street  iieur  Dimielrt  SIiim:!, 

Two  iu  llatli  StP-et  near  New  bury  Stre  et. 

Two  in  Brown  Street  near  Wiiiler  Street. 

Two  in  St.  I'eter  .Street  ii'-ar  I!i-..\vn  Slr  -.-t. 

Two  in  ilarllMjro  Street  near  Ilit^  (\nni  Huitoe. 

Two  in  Jlill  Street  near  .Nuriiiaii  Sln  et. 

Two  in  lligli  Street  near'llio  Ci  iilre. 

One  in  C'roiiibie  Stre<'t  near  tlie  (,'eiilie. 

Two  in  Kmex  Street  near  Suiniiier  Stre'  t. 

Two  in  KeHox  .Street  near  lianiiltou  SOvel. 

Two  in  Street  near  Flint  Stree  t. 

Two  in  I>JM;X  Street  near  niiniiin'tj  t'oriier. 

<)tih  in  S«wtt!l  Street  near  tlie  Centre. 

Two  in  Feilentl  ."'troet  near  North  Stttiet. 

Two  in  Foleral  Street  near  lieekfonl  Street. 

Two  in  Ke'leral  .Street  near  Dean  Street. 


Two  in  Iloston  Street  "ear  Federal  Street. 

T\so  ill  lipstuii  Street  "fi^r  Smith's  Store. 

Two  in  North  Siileiii. 

Olio  ill  South  .Salem  war  I'eahoily  Street. 

Two  in  South  Salem  near  rutiiaiu's  Store. 

In  18-!4  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  by 
another  company,  but  its  operations  were  successfully 
checked  by  a  reduction  of  the  tarilf,  and  no  action 
w.is  taken  under  its  charter.    In  the  same  year  a  six- 
inch  iron  pipe  was  laid  in  ICssex  Street  from  North 
to  Xewiiiiry  Streets,  at  a  cost  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lar?, wbich  sum  was  paid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
company.    At  various  other  times  new  pipes  were 
laid,  old  lines  of  pii>e  extended  and  the  fountain  res- 
I  ervoirs  imi'roved  and  enlarged,  so  that  in  1844  it  was 
estimated  that  the  company  had  expended  t)ne  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  on  their  works.    In  1840  the 
condition  of  the  c(nnpany  had  become  so  perplexing, 
owing  to  increasing  demands  for  water  without  ade- 
quate means  of  supplying  it,  that  its  stockholders  be- 
came somewhat  discouraged.    At  this  juncture  the 
steam  cott(^n  mill  felt  greatly  the  need  of  water,  and 
its  proprietors  conceived  the  project  ol' Inlying  up  the 
shares  of  the  Aquednct  and  securing  control  of  the 
corporation.    The  result  was  a  revolution  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  company  and  the  election  of  a  new 
board  of  inanagenicnt,  consisting  of  \\'illiani  IX  Wa- 
ters, president;  I'bene/.cr  Sutton,  \  ice-president ;  and 
.loseidi  S.  Lt'a\itt,  .Tohii  Lovcjoy,  William  Luiiimis 
and  C.  M.  Ividicott,  directors.     ITnder  the  new  luan- 
ageiiicn!   the  luiinljcr  ol'  shares  was  increased  to  one 
thousand  at  one  liiiiidred  dollars  each,  a  line  of  ]>ii)e 
was  laid  to  S[)i  ing  I'ond  ;  the  capital  was  again  in- 
creased to  two  liniidicil  thousand  dollars  and  before 
the  summer  of  I  Soil  an  iron  main  jiipe  of  twelve 
inches  bore,  measuring  sixteen  thousand  one  bundreil 
and  sixty-five  feet,  was  coinj)leted,  witli  a  reservoir 
capable  of  holding  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  thou- 
sand gallons,    l^rom  tins  time  on  until  IStJl)  improve- 
ments and  extensions  were  constantly  giving  on,  iron 
[lijies  replacing  the  decayed  wooden  ones  and  sources 
ol'  supply  being  enlarged  to  such  [U'optn'tions  that  at 
the  last  mentioned  date  a  statement  of  tlie  alfairs  of  the 
company  sbowecl  a  ra|)ital  stock  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  forty  miles  of  pipe  including  branches, 
tlrirty-six  hniidred  takers,  and  reservoirs  and  fountains 
of  one  mi  llioii  one  hundred  thousand  gallons  capacity 
licsiihs  Spring  I'oiid  of  lil'ty-niiie  acres  as  a  reserve. 
Ihit  still  the  snp[dy  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  de- 
nnind,  tind  in  18G'i,  with  a  view  to  defeat  the  move- 
ment then  going  on  to  build  city  water-works,  a  con- 
nection was  made  with  Brown's  Pond,  and  a  sixteen- 
inch  main  laid  as  fai"  as  the  head  of  I'ederal  Street. 
Hut  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the  city  could  not 
be  checked, — it  went  successfully  on,  and  the  result 
was  the  retirement  of  the  old  company  and  the  use 
of  its  pipes  for  the  sup])ly  of  the  adjoining  town  of 
Peabody. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  the 
present  water  system.    A  brief  sketch  will  be  sutii- 
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cieiit.  On  the  i2t]i  of  Octuber,  1S6.S,  John  Bertram 
jiiid  ninety-three  others  petitioned  the  City  Council 
"to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  jirocnre  from  the 
Legishiture  power  to  establish  city  water-works."  On 
the  23d  of  November,  ]8()o,  the  City  Council  chose  in 
convention,  Slejjhen  IJ.  Diillips,  James  B.  Curwen 
and  James  Upton,  a  committee  to  collect  evidence 
showing  the  necessity  of  a  larger  sui)ply  of  water  and 
submit  the  same  to  the  Legislature  in  i-up[>ort  of  the 
petition  which  the  mayor  liad  been  directed  to  pre- 
sent when  aciioti  was  taken  on  the  petition  of  Mr. 
Bertram.  Ilie  petition  of  the  mayor,  supplemented 
by  a  second  petition,  asked  for  authoi  ily  to  take  water 
from  Humphrey's,  Brown's  and  S[iring  I'onds  and 
Wenliam  Lake.  At  the  liearing  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Legislature,  on  the  29th  of  February,  18G4, 
the  petitioners  were  rcjirescnted  by  Robert  S.  lian- 
loul,  and  were  ojiposed  by  the  Aqueduct  Company. 
On  the  13th  of  ]May,  1S()4,  an  act  wasap[iroved  which 
]irovided  that  the  city  might  take  water  from  either 
Wenliain  Lake,  or  IJrown's  and  !^[)i'ing  Ponds,  and 
that  the  City  (.'ouncil  slioulil  determine  by  joint  ballot 
at  least  fourteen  d.-iys before  the  lirsl  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber, 18'>4,  wliich  source  they  would  select,  the  act  to 
he  void  unless  accepted  by  a  ujajoi  ily  of  the  voters  at 
a  meeting  to  be  held  on  that  day.  On  the  Mtli  of 
Xovend)er,  1804,  the  City  Council  deci'lcd  by  a  Mite 
of  twenty-two  to  live  to  select  Weidiam  Lake,  and  on 
the  0th  of  December,  the  citizens  voted  to  acce]it  the 
act  by  a  vote  of  ten  hundred  and  twenty-three  yeas 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  na^'s. 

On  the  22d  of  Mtiy,  ISHr,,  Stephen  H.  riiillips, 
James  [M.  Curwen  and  James  Ui)ton,  were  chosen 
water  commissioners,  and  on  the  2i;tli  of  June,  Frank- 
lin T.  Saidiorn  and  I'eter  Silver  were  chosen  in  the 
places  of  Messrs.  Curwen  and  U[)ton,  who  declined 
to  serve.  Mr.  i'hilli]is  was  maile  chairnuui,  James 
Sladc  was  appointed  engineer,  ( 'liarles  A.  >Swan  as- 
sistant engineer  and  Daniel  il.  Johnson,  Jr.,  clerk. 
After  many  vexations  delays,  on  the  12th  of  Febru- 
ary, lSt><i,  the  connnissioners  advertised  for  propo- 
Hids.t'iir  the  eunstrueti'Hi  ol'a  ie>er\iiir  on  Cliipnian's 
Hill,  in  Ueverly,  and  on  the  ISth  of  May  the  work 
wa-t  begun,  by  Collins  Jioyle,  the  contracloi's.  In 
July  a  \\'orthingt<ni  j)nmping  engine  was  bought  at. a 
cost  of  lorly  thousand  dollars,  and  in  the  same  month 
Willard  B.  Phillip.^  wius  cho.scn  commissioner  in  the 
place  of  his  brother,  Stephen  IL  I'hillips,  who  had 
resigned.  In  October,  contracts  were  made  with  J. 
\V.  and  J.  F.  Starr,  lor  six  thousand  feet  of  thirty 
inch,  and  twenty-live  thousand  feet  of  twenty  inch 
iron  l>ipe,  and  in  the  following  April,  with  Boynton 
Brothers,  for  a  pipe  bridge  and  syphon  at  Ba.ss 
River. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  18G8,  a  contract  was  made 
with  Oeorge  .11.  Norman,  of  Newport,  li.  I.,  to  fur- 
nish and  lay  the  iron  and  cement  distribution  l)ipes, 
and  U)  set  hydrants  and  gates.  On  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 2,  1868,  the  filling  of  the  distribution  pipes 


commenced,  and  on  tlie  2r)th  the  bouses  and  eiti/.ens 
were  supplied.  On  the  i'.'th  of  November,  LSd'J,  Mr. 
Phillips,  on  the  part  of  the  eommissioncrs,  transferred 
the  charge  of  (he  works  to  the  I'ity  Council,  np  to 
which  time  the  amount  expeudeil  was  one  million 
dollars. 

AVenham  Lake  is  situuteil  in  l>everly,and  \\'eidiam 
has  an  area  of  three  liunili'ed  and  t  wenty  ac-ics,  with 
an  extreme  de[ith  of  lifly  three  feet  and  u  level  of 
thirty-one  feet  above  mean  high  tide,  its  distance 
from  City  I  (all  is  I'oni'  miles  ami  six-lenllis,  and  it  is 
capable  of  supplying  two  and  a  half  millicnis  of  gal- 
lons of  water  daily.  The  reservoir  on  ('lii]mian's 
Mill  is  iVmr  hundred  feet  square,  with  a  capacity  of 
twenty  nnlliou  gallons,  and  a  level,  when  tilled,  one 
hundred  ami  l'orty-tw(j  I'eet  above  mean  high  tide. 

The  works  are  in  tli<'  charge  of  a  board  of  live 
mendiers,  one  of  whom  is  cliosi.'n  annually  Ity  concur- 
rent vote  of  the  City  Council  for  the  term  oi'  live  years. 
Up  to  l)ecember  1,  1S85,  the  total  cost  of  the  works 
W!is  !ii!l,423,7S3.48,  and  the  income  from  rates  for  the 
year  1885  was  .*()2,88i.l.47.  Tiie  number  of  lakers  is 
at  present  about  S(H)(). 

The  Wi'j-cii'  KA  i't  L>1' u'siox. — The  extraordinary 
delusion  concerning  witclicratt  ^vllirll  jirevailed  in 
Salem  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tuiy  must  not  be  omitted  in  this  nairative.  It  fur- 
lushes  material  foi-  a  sad  ehajiter  in  tlie  history  of  the 
town,  anil  one  wliicli  evei'v  lover  of  his  kind  jiitying 
I  heir  inliriinties,  and  synijiathizing  with  their  woes, 
would  glailly  see  expunged  and  forgotten.  Jt  was  no 
new  delusion,  and  in  Salem  was  only  |ieeuliar  in  the 
extent  to  which  it  possessed  and  inllnenced  the  minds 
of  men.  It  was  a  jiart  of  the  theology  of  the  limes, 
and  had  liecn  haiidcil  down  from  gt-ncration  to  gene- 
I'alioii,  from  tin;  eai  licsl  d.-iys  of  Christian  history.  In 
the  18tli  verse  of  the  22d  chapter  of  k'xodus  it  is 
written,  "  Thou  shall  not  suller  a  witch  to  live."  In 
the  27th  verse  of  the  20th  chajiterof  Leviticus  it  is 
also  written,  "A  man  also  or  a  woman  that  hath  a 
familiar  s]iirit,  or  that  is  a  wizard,  shall  surely  be  put 
10  death;  they  shall  stone  them  with  stones;  their 
blootl  shall  he  upon  tlu'in,"  .and  in  the  18th  chapter 
(d"  Deuteronomy  arc  found  these  woids:  "There  shall  ' 
not  be  found  among  you  any  one  that  maketh  his  son 
or  his  daughter  to  pass  through  the  tire,  or  that  useth 
divination,  or  an  obsei'vcj-  of  limes,  or  an  enchanter 
or  a  witch;  or  a  charmer  or  a  considtei-  with  familiar 
spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer,  An-  all  llnit  do 
these  things  arc  an  abonunation  unto  the  Lord  ;  and 
because  of  these  abominations  the  Lord  thy  God  doth 
drive  them  out  from  before  thee." 

A  belief  in  witchcraft  was  iiinvcrsal,  for  it  rested  on 
what  was  thought  to  be  divine  authority.  It  was  con- 
fined to  no  class,  no  order  of  nunds,  no  degree  of  edu- 
cation. It  was  as  much  a  matter  of  fact  as  the  liresof 
hell  and  infant  damnation.  Nor  was  the  punishment 
of  death  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  day  excessive 
or  unjust.    As  early  as  l(;4(i  the  Massachusetts  Gene- 
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ral  Coiii't,  Iblluwiiig  scriptural  ccuuniaiul,  passed  a 
law  that  "if  any  man  or  \v(inia!i  be  a  witch,  that  is, 
hath  or  consulteth  witli  a  laniiliar  spirit  they  shall  be 
put  to  death."  At  the  same  lime  thirteen  other 
offeuses  were  made  punishable  by  death  in  accordance 
with  quoted  passages  of  Scri|)ture ;  nor  does  this  seem 
so  strange  when  we  reflect  that  the  only  lingering  ar- 
gument for  capital  punishment  in  our  own  day  rests 
on  the  Old  Testament  books  of  Exodus  and  Numbers 
aud  Leviticus,  which  declare  that  "  he  that  killeth 
any  man  shall  surely  be  [>ut  to  death." 

So  far  was  obedience  to  Scripture  authority  carried 
in  dealing  with  actual  or  constructive  offenses  that 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  King  Philip,  in  I'uG, 
most  of  the  ministers  ol"  the  JLissachusetts  and  Tly- 
mouth  Colonies  w  ho  were  consulted  as  to  what  dispo- 
sition should  be  made  of  his  innocent  son  (pioted  from 
the  Bible  to  justil'y  their  opinion  that  he  should  be 
put  to  death.  Ami>ng  those  consulted  were  Uev.  John 
Cotton  of  I'lymouth,  Kev.  Samuel  Arnnld  of  Marsli- 
tield  and  Rev.  Increase  I\Iather  of  Jjo^ton.  'riic  two  for- 
mer, in  a  united  opinion,  said  "  they  ]unnbly«concei ve 
on  serious  considcraticm,  that  children  of  notorious 
traitors,  rebels  and  murderers,  especially  of  such  as 
have  been  ])rincipal  leaders  and  actors  in  stu  b  horrid 
villanies,  and  that  against  a  whole  nation  ;  yea,  the 
whole  Israel  of  God  may  be  invnlvrd  in  the  guilt 
of  their  parents,  and  may  Sa/ra  rcpiib/ica  l>e  adjudged 
to  death,  as  to  us  seems  evident  by  the  Scripture  in- 
stances of  Saul,  Achan,  Ilanuin,  the  t  liildrcii  of  w  hom 
were  cut  oil' by  the  sword  of  justice  for  the  transgres- 
sions of  their  jiarents,  although  conceriii ng  some  of 
these  children  it  may  be  manil'est  that  tliey  were  not 
capable  of  being  co-actors  therein." 

5Ir.  ]\Iathcr  said  :  "  It  is  necessary  that  some  efTec- 
tual  course  should  be  talccn  about  him.  IJe  makes 
me  tiiink  of  Hadad,  who  was  luit  a  little  child  when 
his  father(the  chiel'sachem  of  the  l-'domites)  was  killed 
by  Joab  ;  and  had  not  others  lied  away  w  ith  him  1  !uii 
apt  to  think  that  David  would  have  taken  a  course 
that  lladad  sl\ould  never  liave  proved  a  scourge  to 
the  next  generation." 

This  incident  is  (luolcl  tn  show  h^w  potent  in  tlic 
witchcraft  age  wliat  was  believed  to  he  liicrally  the 
word  of  God  wiis  in  its  contnil  over  the  judgments 
and  actions  of  men. 

Nor  w;is  the  delusion  conlincd  to  New  Kngland. 
It  prevailed  wherever  the  Scriptures  were  read  and 
were  recognized  ms  authority,  (  'hiel  Justice  Matthew 
Hale,  in  hi.s  charge  to  the  jury,  on  the  trial  of  Kose 
Cullender  and  Amy  Deering  I'or  witchcraft,  in  ]I>G5, 
.said  :  "That  there  were  snch  creatures  as  witches  he 
made  no  doubt  at  all.  For  first  the  Scri|)tures  had 
affirmed  so  inuch.  Secondly,  the  wisdom  of  all  na- 
tions had  jirovided  laws  against  such  persons,  which 
i.s  an  arguhient  in  their  confi(len(  (,'  of  such  a  crime. 
And  such  hath  been  the  judgment  of  the  Kingdom,  as 
appears  by  an  Act  of  I'arliament  which  hath  |>r'-)vided 
punishmentproportionateto  the  quality  of  the  offence." 


The  expression  of  such  an  opinion  by  the  highest 
legal  authority  in  ICngland,  and  the  existence  of  the 
statute  to  which  he  refers  are  sunici(Mit  to  illustrate 
the  universal  prevalence  of  the  delusion  and  the  be- 
lief in  the  necessity  of  the  severest  iniiiishment  of  the 
guilty. 

It  was  not  Salem  witchcraft,  but  the  witchcraft  of  the 
world.  The  iieojde  of  Salem  were  constituted  like 
others  of  their  generation.  The  inflammable  material 
lying  hidden  within  the  delusion  existed  in  every 
community;  it  hap[)ened  to  be  Salem  where  the 
spark  ignited  them  and  caused  the  consuming  flame. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  in  ICurojie  din  ing  the  six- 
teeth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  more  than  :i  hun- 
dred tliDUsand  of  both  sexes  were  convicted  of  witch- 
craft and  burned,  drowned  or  hanged. 

All  through  the  earlier  life  of  the  Amei-ican  colonies 
there  had  been  what  might  be  (•alK'il  spoi-adic  cases 
of  au}>posed  witchcraft  which  finally  i-csulted  like 
s[)oradic  cases  of  disease  in  a  violent  epidemic  at 
Salem.  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Northeiid  in  an  adilress  deliv- 
ered December  S,  ] 885,  befbi'e  (he  Esse.x  Mar  Asso- 
ciation says  that  "within  ha,lf  a  century  before  the 
trials  for  witchcraft  in  this  (lissex)  county,  .'iccusations 
against  persons  for  witc-hcrall  had  Iic(Mi  made  in  Bos- 
ton, J)in-chestcr,  Cambridge,  Springfield,  Jladley, 
tii'ot(;ii,  Newbury,  Rowley,  Salisbury,  Hartford, 
Hamjiton,  I'ortsmouth  ami  Salmon  J-'alls  in  New 
Hampshire.  During  this  period  in  the  colony  live 
])crsoiis  wcri'  cNcculi'd  upon  coinictioii  of  \vitclu'iall, 
as  follows:  M  argarel  Jones,  of  ( 'lia  rlcsl  ow  ii,  cxccnied 
at  Ronton,  .Inne  !">,  HMS;  \hr  wifb  of  llom-y  I,akr,  of 
Dorchester,  about  lii'iO;  Annii'  Ilibbins,  ot'  I'.oston, 
June  11),  Iboi;  ;  Mary  Parsons,  of  Spi-ingficlil,  :\Iay  lil), 
1G')7  ;  and  Goody  Glover,  of  Itostcni,  Noveniber  lb, 
li;8b." 

Tlici'e  hail  been  also  accns.'itions^>yilliin  the  county 
of  lOssex  and  in  Salem  and  its  vicinity.  In  Ifio.S 
•lohn  (  bxlfrey,  of  Andovei',  was  .icrnscd  of  <  aiising 
losses  in  the  estate  of  several  i)Cople  and  "somcalllic- 
tion  in  their  bodies  also."  In  November,  l()t;ii, 
"GoimIv  Ihnl,"  a  widow,  was  pi  osi^cnlcd,  .-i  jibysician 
teslifyiiig  that  no  naliiia!  cause  could  have  led  to 
such  ellcc-ts  as  were  wrought  by  her.  riiilli|>  IJecd,  a 
physician,  [jreferred  similar  charges  against  Margai'et 
(Jiflbrd,  and  in  PiTli  Caleb  Powell  was  arrested  as  the 
wari'ant  of  arrest  stated  "  (or  sns])icion  of  working 
with  the  I)evil  to  the  molesting  of  William  Morse 
and  his  fimily." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  delusion  concerning 
witchcraft  nevc'r  made  any  considerable  headway  in 
the  Plymouth  colony.  The  ])eople  of  that  cohmy 
probably  had  as  fii-m  a  faith  in  witidicraft  as  the  jieo- 
ple  of  iMassachusetts,  but  it  never  grew  into  a  i)anic 
as  it  did  in  the  sister  colony.  Their  laws  against 
witchcraft  were  as  severe  as  those  of  i\Iassachusetts, 
ami  death  was  the  punishment  for  " solemn  compac- 
tion or  conversing  with  the  devil  byway  of  witchcraft 
or  conjunction."     Only  two  cases,  however,  were 
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brought  before  the  courts  of  the  colony,  in  une  of 
which  the  accuser  was  sentenced  to  be  either  whipped 
or  to  make  public  acknotvledgement  of  her  olfeuse, 
and  in  the  other  the  accused  was  acquitted.  The  fol- 
lowing record  of  these  cases  may  be  interesting  to 
readers : 

"  Oener.U  Court,  STdi-cIi  li'GO. 

"Joseph  Sylvester,  of  Srarslifield,  Jotli  acknowU-dgc  to  owo  and  to 
stand  indebted  nuto  his  nui.iosty,  his  heirs,  Ac,  in  tlie  sum  of  twenty 
poQUds  sterling  in  good  and  eiureut  pay  ;  the  condition  of  this  obliija- 
tiou  is  that  in  «13<'  Biua  Sylvester  shall  and  doth  appear  at  the  Court  of 
Bsist;ints  to  he  Iiolden  at  I'lymouth,  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  m  xt,  luul 
attend  the  Court.s  determination  in  reference  to  a  coniph'int  made  by 
Wm.  1K>luics  and  his  wife  about  a  matter  of  defamation  ;  that  then  this 
oldigation  to  bo  void  or  otlierwise  to  ix-main  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

"  In  witness  the  above  Iwindeu  hath  hereunto  set  his  hand  the  ;ith  of 
JIarch,  IGOO. 

"  JoSKl'U  SVLVKSTEU. 

"Dina  Sylvester  being  exaniined  saith  (he  hear  slie  saw  Wiw  about  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  hi^iliway  wli.?n  she  saw  it ;  and  being  exaniined 
and  asked  what  manner  of  tail  the  bear  liad,  she  said  .^hc  could  nut  ltdl 
for  his  head  wa^  towards  her.  « 

"May  9,  IGOl.  Concerning  tlie  complaint  of  Wm.  Holmes,  of  Mar.sli- 
field,  against  Dinah  .Sylvester  for  accusing  his  w  ife  to  be  a  witcli.  The 
Court  h»ve  sentenced  that  the  slid  l>ina  shall  either  bo  puKlii  ly  w)ii|ipeil 
anil  pay  the  gum  of  live  iKUintIs  to  liie  SJiid  Wm,  ITolmt-s,  or  lu  case  slie 
tlie  said  Pina  Sylvester  shall  luake  public  at'kiiowledgement  of  Iter  fault 
in  the  premises  that  then  she  shall  biKir  only  the  charge  the  J'lainlifl  liatb 
been  at  in  the  prosecution  of  his  s;iiil  suit.  Tlie  latter  of  which  was 
chosen  and  done  by  the  taid  Dinah  Sylvester,  vi/..,  a  public  acknow  lidge- 
ment  made  as  followeth. 

"Hay  9,  Kiel.  To  the  lion.  Court  a.s^einbled,  whereas  I  have  been 
convicted  in  matter  of  defamation  concerning  Goodwife  Holmes,  I  do 
hereby  acknowledge  I  have  injured  niy  neighbor  and  liave  einiitd 
against  God  in  bo  doing,  though  I  had  enterUiined  hard  Ihouglits  aguinst 
the  woman  ;  for  it  hail  been  my  duty  to  declare  iny  grounds,  if  I  had  any, 
unto  »jnio  magistrate  in  n  way  of  Cod  and  not  to  liave  divulg'  d  my 
tbougliU  to  otliers  to  the  womans  defamation.  Tlierofoi  e  I  do  ackuow  1- 
edgd  my  sill  ill  it,  and  ilo  humbly  beg  this  Htinorable  Court  to  forgive 
me  and  all  other  Cliristiari  jieoplo  that  bo  offended  at  it,  and  ilo  pi-nmisc 
by  the  help  of  tiod  to  tlo  s<>  no  iimre  ;  and,  although,  T  do  n(>t  reni<'?iibef 
all  that  the  witneS-seH  do  testify,  I  do  ratlier  mistrust  luy  memory  mid 
submit  to  the  evidence. 

'■  The  iiiurU  uf  lilNAM  S\  I.\  |-sri  It, 


the  country  and  was  cleared  uf  tliis  iiiditcineiit  in  pioccssf  of  law  by  u 
jury  of  twelve  men  \vho.se  names  follow  : 


.Marcli  C,  liuG-77. 


'The  Indilenieut  of  Mary  Ingham. 


"  Mary  Ingham :  Thou  art  indited  by  the  name  of  Jlaiy  Tiighain,  tlie 
wife  of  Thomas  rngli.nn,  of  the  towne  of  Scituate  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  IMymouih  for  that  thou,  haveiiig  not  the  feare  of  fiod  before  tliyne 
eycf),  liasi  by  the  lieulp  of  the  devil!  in  a  way  of  witchcraft  or  sorcery, 
Duilicioii.sly  pri<cured  much  hurt,  mischoiffe  and  jiaiiin  unto  the  body  of 
Meliittable  Wo<jdwortli,  the  daughter  of  AValter  Woodwortli,  of  Scituate 
aforesaid,  and  some  others  and |>articularly  causing  her  the  said  Meliitta- 
ble  to  fall  into  violent  filts,  and  causing  great  iiaine  unto  rfeveiall  jiarts 
of  her  boily  att  B<!Verall  times,  soe  as  shee  tlu'  said  Mehittalile  Wood- 
worth  hath  bin  einioet  bereaved  of  her  sencis,  and  hath  greatly  lan- 
guished, to  her  much  BUflering  thereby,  and  the  jirocuring  of  great 
greiffo  Borrow  aiyl  charge  to  her  parents  ;  all  which  thou  hast  procured 
and  dun  against  the  hiw  of  God,  and  to  his  great  dishonor  and  conlniry 
t«  our  sov  lord  the  Kiiign,  his  crowne  and  digiiltee, 

"The  said  Mary  Ingham  did  putt  hers«lfe  on  the  tryall  of  Cud  and 


Mr.  Thos.  Ituckeiis. 
Jolin  Wiulsworth. 
Juhii  Ilowland, 
Alu'aham  .laclcsiui. 
Bt'iiiijali  I'latt, 
,Io1in  llla.-ke. 


f  Slarka  Snow. 
I  .Tosopli  Barllctt. 
I  .lulin  Uicliuioud. 


K-niil  I'albutt. 
.Juhii  ir.islcr, 
I^Setb  I'upo, 

"The  jury  brought  in  not  guilty,  and  soe  tli';*  said  prisoner  was 
cleared  as  above  said." 

While  tlic  witclicraft  panic  never  extended  to  tlie 
old  colony,  the  case  of  Dinah  Sylvester,  above  ipioted, 
bears  the  strongest  internal  evidence  of  the  deep-seated 
lielief  there  in  vvitclieral't  ilsclf.  That  it  should  have 
been  consideied  a  serious  del'uniutiiMi  of  cliaracter, 
and  a  deadly  wound  to  ])ersonal  reiditation  to  be 
charged  with  eonnnuning  with  the  devil  shows  that 
such  a  coiniiuinion  was  an  olfeuse  in  the  existence  of 
which  tlu'  whole  coininuuity  h:id  faith,  and  one  as 
real  and  pusitive  as  murder  or  any  other  well  dellned 
crime,  it  is  probable  that  if  at  the  c<iiniiiencement 
of  the  [lanic  an  accuser  li;id  received  Ihi^  punishment 
awarded  lu  Iiiuali  Sylvester,  it  wmild  never  have 
passed  lieyoiid  its  incipient  and  opening  stage. 

Various  causes  have  been  assigneil  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  excitement  in  S.ab'iu  and  ils  mad,  hut  fortunately 
short,  career.  jVdue  uf  I  hem,  li(.we\'er,  are  satisfac- 
tory. Like  vitiated  bhuid  in  the  human  system,  it 
gradually  and  necessarily  eanie  tn  a  head,  and  as  the 
location  of  the  uleer  wliieh  gives  relief  t"  the  body 
depends  on  some  li  i\  ial  and  ii  nlcnown  eanse,  so  in 
some  mysterious  and  aeeidental  w;iy  Salem  liccame 
the  gtitheriiig  ])oint  fi<ini  which  wa^  to  he  thrown  oil' 
thiit  insane  delusion,  wliieh  had  for  generations  imd 
centuries  poisoned  and  terrified  the  ni iiids  of  men. 
Ill  the  early  months  of  the  year  Hi'.iii  live  p;inie  be- 
gan. On  the  20lh  of  I'ebruary  warrauls  were  issued 
for  ihe  arrest  of  Tiliiha,  an  Indian  ser\';iul.  of  .Mr. 
Parris,  Sarah  Oslioi  n,  a  woman  who  w.as  bed-ridden, 
and  Sarah  Good,  a  woman  of  ill-i-epule,  who,  U]ioii 
the  complaint  of  .Inseph  ]  1  ulc  hi  nson, "Edward  Put- 
nam, 'J'lionias  I'litmim  and  Thomas  Pri'ston,  were 
charged  with  nl'lieting  snndry  jieisons  in  remarkable 
and  uiiacetiunlalile  \\ays.  (lihi'r  aeeusations  and 
arrests  sjieedily  followed,  Mr.  llpham,  in  his  ex- 
haustive work  on  wittdicraft,  says, — "^fhei-e  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  in  Ihe  mass  of  the  community  that 
tiie  devil  had  ell'ected  a  lodgment  in  Salem  village. 
Ohureb  members,  pei-sons  of  till  social  ]iositioiis,  of 
the  highest  repute  and  profession  of  jiiety,  eminent 
for  visible  manifestations  of  devotion,  and  of  every 
age,  had  joined  his  standard  and  become  his  active 
allies  and  ccm federates."  Arrest  followed  arrest,  each 
arrest  adding  to  the  panic,  and  the  panic  b-ading  to 
new  arrests.  On  the '.'it  rival  of  Sir  William  Phipjis 
at  Boston  on  the  14th  of  iMay,  KiliS,  bearing  the, 
charter  of  the  "Province  of  Massachusetts  Hay  in 
New  England,"  and  his  commission  as  ils  Governor,  the 
prisons  at  Salem,  Ipswitdi,  T'oston  and  Gambridge  were 
full  6f  persons  awaiting  trial  i'or  the  crime  of  witch- 
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craft.  Goveruor  I'liiints  was  a  bclievor  in  witchciurt, 
as  was  William  Stoughton,  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
.ind  took  inuuediate  stej's  to  bring  theaeensed  to  trial. 
Under  the  charter  the  General  Gourt  abme  had  the 
power  to  e.stablish  courts  of  justice,  but  by  an  unwar- 
rantable usurpation  of  authority,  the  Governor  or- 
ganized a  Court  of  Gyer  and  Teniiincr  to  act  in  and 
for  the  counties  of  8utlblk,  Essex  and  Middlesex,  and 
appointed  William  Stmighton,  of  Dorchester,  chiei' 
justice,  and  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  of  ITaverhill, 
Major  John  Richards,  of  Boston,  ]\rajor  Bartlifdomew 
Gedney,  of  Salem,  Wait  Winthrop,  Captain  ^^amuel 
Sewall  and  Peter  Sargent,  of  Boston,  associate  jus- 
tices. Mr.  Saltonstall  declined  the  appointment,  and 
Jonathan  Corwin,  of  Salem,  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  Stei)lien  Sewall  was  ai>poinlcd  clerk,  and 
Thomas  Xewtoii  attorney-general,  the  latter  being 
succeeded  in  olficc,  July  'I'l,  WM,  by  Anthony  Cbeck- 
ley.  George  Corwin,  of  Salem,  was  ap])ointed  sherill'. 
The  commissions  of  the  court  were  dated  i\Liy  27, 
1092,  and  the  court  conveneil  at  the  court-house  in 
."^aleni  on  the  2d  of  June.  Tlie  court-hnu»e  and  the 
Salem  town-house  were  coud^ined  in  one  liuilding, 
which  stood  in  the  middle  of  what  is  now  ^\^^shingt(nl 
Street,  near  Lynde  Street,  and  facing  smith.  I  niler 
the  colony  a  law  had  been  ]ia.<sed,  a.s  has  already  been 
stated,  making  witchcraft  a  crime,  and  fixing  as  a 
penalty  the  punishment  of  death.  Sir  Edward  An- 
dros  duringhisadministration  ailopted  tliecolony  laws, 
but  after  his  exjiulsion  and  nnilei'  the  new  chai  ter  it 
was  supposed  lliat  prosecutions  tor  witchcrafi  could 
only  be  made  under  the  (dd  ICnglish  statute  ol' James 
the  First.  The  first  trial  \v;ts  that  of  ]>ridget  Bishop, 
of  .Salem.  She  was  convicted  on  the  Sth  of  .Tune  and 
executed  on  Gallows  Hill  on  the  lOtli.  On  the  day 
of  her  conviction  the  General  Court  came  together 
and  passed  an  act  reviving  llie  old  colonial  law,  and 
under  that  law  it  is  presumed  the  snbse(|uent  trials 
were  held.  After  the  conviction  of  I'ridget  Bishop 
the  court  a<ljourned  to  June  2!ith.  During  the  lecess 
the  Govcrnfir  and  Council  sought  the  advice  of  the 
principal  ministers  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  who  on 
the  l.'th  of  .lune  replied  in  writing,  advising  that  all 
the  proceedings  sliouhl  be  "  managed  with  an  exceed- 
ing tenderness  towards  those  who  may  be  comjilaincd 
of,  especially  if  they  have  been  persons  formerly  ol 
an  unbleinislicd  reputation;"  "that  the  evidence 
ought  certainly  to  be  more  consi<lerablc  than  barely 
the  accused  persons  being  represented  by  a  spectre 
unto  the  alilicted,  and  that  they  should  not  esteem 
alterations  made  in  tlie  suderers  by  a  look  or  touch  of 
the  accused  to  be  an  infallible  evidence  of  giiill." 
They  nevertiicle.ss  recommemled  "sjieedy  and  vigr)r- 
ous  prosecntion.s,"  according  to  the  directions  given 
in  the  laws  of  God  and  the  wholesome  statutes  of  the 
Englisli  hation  for  the  detection  of  witchcraft. 

The  court  again  met  on  the  2;»tli  of  June,  and  con- 
tinued with  several  adjournments  to  Septend)cr  ITtli, 
when  it  adjourned  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  November, 
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before  wdiich  time  it  was  formally  dissolved.  During 
its  various  sessions  twenty-seven  persons  were  con- 
victed and  condemned  to  death,  as  follows, — Bridget 
I5ish()[i,  Sarah  Good,  Sarah  \Vil(les,  l^li/.abeth  How, 
Susanna  Martin,  Bebccca  Nui'sc,  ( ieorge  .lohn  Proctor, 
George  Jacobs,  John  \Villard,  Martha  Gari  ier,  Martha 
Corey,  ifary  Eastey,  Alice  Parker,  Ann  Pudeator,  j\Iar- 
garel  Scott;  ^^'ilmot  Keed,  Samuel  ^V'ardwell,  INLiry 
Parker,  Elizabeth  Proctor,  D(n-cas  ITo.ir,  Mary  Brad- 
bury, Rebecca  Eamcs,  ■\lai'y  Lat'v,  ,\nn  h'oster,  Abi- 
gail Hobbs  anil  .Vbigail  h^tulkner.  Of  these  ICliza- 
beth  Proctor  was  pardoned  on  the  ground  of  insufli- 
cient  evidence,  and  the  six  lidlowing  her  on  the  list 
finally  escaped  punishment.  Sucli  is  the  record  of  a 
court  established  expressly  for  the  trial  of  crimes  pun- 
ishable by  death,  but  without  ;i  jnslice  on  its  bench 
educated  to  the  law.  In  such  a  couil  nnt'amiliar  with 
judici.-d  methods,  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  evidence 
and  not  untouched  by  the  i)opular  frenzy,  the  trials 
were  little  more  than  a  formal  cmidenination  of  per- 
sons already  tried  and  convicted  by  the  judgment  of 
an  excited  and  reckless  people. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Court  of  ( \vcr  and 
Terminer,  the  Sujterior  Court  of  .hidicature  was  es- 
tablished in  November,  1(392,  with  ^Villiam  Stoughton 
chief  justice,  and  Thomas  Danforth,  ^\'ait  ^Vinthrop, 
.f(din  Richards  and  Samuel  Sewall  associate  justices. 
This  coni't  had  jurisdiction  in  casi.'s  of  w  iti'hci  aft,  and 
at  its  session  in  Essex  County  in  the  .raiuiary  follow- 
ing, indictments  for  the  oll'ense  were  found  against 
fifty  persons,  and  all  who  were  tried  were  ac(juilted 
e>vce]it  three,  and  1  hese  were  ])ardoned  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. All  not  tried  were  discluirged  on  paynieiit  id' 
thirty  shillings  each  to  the  attorney  general.  At  the 
first  Session  of  the  Court  of  Middlesex  County  several 
persons  in  prison  nmler  indictments  were  fiied  but 
all  were  acquitted.  Tin.'  stonn  of  infalnati'in  bad 
burst  and  spent  its  I'orce,  llie  inoi  nl  atmosphere  of  the 
comninnity  was  cleared  and  the  soljer  judgment  of 
men  once  more  held  sway.  Let  tlie  present  geiK'i'ation 
while  it  passes  judgment  on  the  didnsions  ol' a  former 
age  be  sure  that  it  is  ilsell",  free  I'loiii  delusions  and 
fidlies  if  less  dangerous  and  ernel.  yet  as  little  con- 
formable to  the  standards  and  tests  which  wisdom 
and  common  sense  should  apply  to  the  acts  of  men. 

Little  remains  to  lie  mentioned  in  this  chapter. 
The  industries,  the  schools,  the  chiircbes,  the  com- 
merce, (he  iiiililary,  and  many  fil'tlie  leading  associa- 
tions, .are  fully  treated  in  otliei-  cliaptca's.  The  fol- 
lowing in^rha|is  imperfect  list  will  furnish  some  idea 
of  the  field  in  which  the  literary  and  scientific  and 
lieiievolent  tastes  and  energies  oCthe  pco[de  of  Salem 
find  o]>portnnities  for  theii'  exerc-ise, — 

Siiliiiii  ,\tlienM'uni  iiiciniJOmtcd  in  1810 

.Sali'iM  L.vcinim  imtitiitL'il  in  1H30 

Vnniig  MiMi't  I'nion  in.stilnfud  in  IsriS 

S:iI(;mi  Marino  Sur-ir'tj  iiistiluted  in  1700 

V.mi  fiiriia  IMiii  ine  Society  inslilntiHl  in  17U1I 

Saluiii  I'ruti  riilly  oiyaiii/od  in  18(;'J 
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Young  Men's  Christian  Asisociutiuu  ovgiuiized  in  1858 

Plummer  Farm  School  incorijoi  Hteil  in  TS55 

Salem  Hospital   oi;;iniized  in  1873 

Salem  Pispenairj  oigauizod  in  1820 

OIJ  Ladies'  Home  foundt'd  in  ISGl 

Salem  Charitable  ilechaiiic  Association  organized  in  1S17 

Harmony  Grove  Camelery  Corporation  incoriionited  in  ISHi 

Salem  yemale  CUaritabln  Society  incorponiled  in  lSO-1 

S-\maritan  Society  organizeil  in  18311 

Salem  Female  Emidoyment  Society  incorporaled  in  18G7 

Seamen's  WiduW  and  Orphan  Association. ..incoriK)rated  in  1844 
Seamen's  0^llllan^'  and  Children's  Friend  Society..  ..inc.  in  18-U 
City  Orphan  Asylum  of  Salem  Si.stei-3of  Charily. .I'onnded  in  18GC 

St.  Peter's  Gnild  organized  in  1.S7'2 

American  Assi>ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. .(irg.  1840 

Bertram  Home  for  Ageii  31en  incori>orateil  in  1877 

Essex  Institute  fonndod  in  1848 

Association  for  lielief  of  .-Vgeil  and  l>e3titnto  Women  in  .Salem, 

organized  in  ISiiO 

Notre  D-ame  Educational  Institutes. 

Peabody  Academy  of  Science  founded  in  ISl'iV 

Woman's  Friend  Society  and  Working  M'otm.u's  Iturean, 

orgiinized  in  1870 

American  Hibernian  Society  organized  in  1S80 

.American  Legion  of  Honor  organized  in  187*J 

« 

.\Mcient  i.'nler  of  Hibernians. 

Ancient  <,>rder  of  United  W'virlcmen  in  three  lodges. 

The  Orient.-il  L.>dge,  No.  4  organized  in  1878 

The  John  Kndicotl  LiKlge,  .No.  V2  organized  in  187'.l 

Puritan  lAxlge,  Xo.  t'll  organized  in  18m; 

Ui-thel        .Sjciely  organrzed  in  1880 

Colonial  Club  organized  in  1882 

l^i.4|i'n  .anil  .Maiiie  K.  K.  ICast  Iiivision  Car  Department  I^Iiitnul 

Ik'nefit  .\s.sot;iatioit  orgariized  in  1SI19 

.leniiie  Wude  Council,  No.  2,  liaugliters  of  Liberty  ...org.  In  1877 

Kss^x  .\grii-nllui-il  Society  iiic'orporaled  in  1818 

E'i.'^ex  l!ar  Asso<;iation  organized  in  IH.'iO 

t^srit-V  Sjutli  District  Medical  AsAx-ialifui  organized  in  \i^\\'> 

Krankliii  .^fntlKLl  I^enelit  .\ssociatioii  incoi'porated  in  1882 

Phil.  Sheridan  I'o.'.I  :rl.  Grand  Army  of  lloi  l.'e|.iiblic..org.  in  18ii7 
Improved  Order  of  Ited  Men. 

Xa  keag  Tribe,  No.  :(  institnteil  in  188(1 

Knight.i  of  Honor  .Salem  Lodge,  No.  lOO  organized  in  l«7.''i 

Knights  of  l'ytliia«  North  Star  Lodge,  No.  :)8... organized  in  l«7n 

The  I.il"jral  I'liib  organi-zed  in  1882 

Ix»yal  .\aswialion.  No.  .'>,  Stationary  Jingineeis..organized  in  188:J 

>Ia^.*achn.'«*tts  ''ntholic  Tli'derof  Foresters  organized  in  1880 

Master  Cari>ent«r>i'  and  I'-uilders'  A<(tociation...erganized  in  1n-G 

N..itiiiiLiMi;  ti'r»Nvrs'  AxMM-mtion  organi'/ed  in  ls.s5 

l^K-al  Uniiirh,  No.  o02,  »»r  Order  of  Inoi  Hall. .organized  In  |.'^Sl^ 
Niagnni  Council,  No.  II,  *>f  Cnileil  American  Mechanics, 

organized  in  1 872 
Roger  Williams  Council,  No.  04,  of  Order  of  I'nited  Fi  iends, 

organized  in  188,'t 

North  .<alem  IJniini  Clia|»el  .As-sijciatii)!!  organized  in  1881 

Jolin  Kndicott  (joloiiy.  No.  !>,  of  Pilgrim  Falhers  org,  inl88n 

Hawlhorno 0.>iincn,  No.  S::!,  of  lloyal  Arcanum  org.  in  lf>79 

.Salem  f:<iuiicil  .if  aamft,  No.  14  irganized  in  1K77 

Salem  Fiffcinen'e  lielief  .Association  t»rgaiiized  in  1H78 

Sal'-m  High  School  Association  organized  in  lKii7 

.Saltmi  .^liitual  Uenefit  Aa.<ociation  organi/.ed'in  187;i 

Sak-m  Oratorio  .Society  organized  in  1808 

.Saleui  PoIiM  Kelief  AiwH-iation  organized  in  1877 

Kalem  lielief  l.'ommitteo  organized  in  1873 

Salem  SchiibrTt  Club  organized  in  1878 

.Salem  S.-amen's  TScthel  .Society  organized  in  1883 

Salem  .Sf«ietjf  of  Amateur  Photographers  organized  in  lH8r>, 

Sttlciii  .SKlely  of  Deaf  .Mules  incorporated  in  1878 


Salem  Symphony  Club  organized  iul885 

Colonel  Hunry  Morritt  Camp  No.  8  of  Sons  of  Veterans, 

organized  in  1884 

Urban  Club  organized  in  1884 

Ward  One  Associates  organized  in  1883 

Twelve  Toniporance  .Associations. 

Winslow  Lewis  Oomnmndery,  Kiughts  Templar  org.  in  1805 

Salem  Council  Hoyal  and  Select  Masters  (lMu30ns).,,inst,  in  ISIH 

Wasliington  Royal  .Vrch  Chapter  (Masons.l        instituted  in  1811 

Sutton  Lodge  of  Perfection  (Masons)  instituted  in  1804 

Kssex  Lodge  of  Free  and  .Vcceidi^l  Masons  cluirtercd  in  1703 

Starr  King  Lodge  of  Free  and  ,\ccepteil  i\Iusi>jis  .chartered  in  1804 

Essex  County  j\Uisonic  .Mutual  Kolief  .Association  org,  in  1875 

Gian.l  United  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 

Koyal  Enterpriss  LodgC,  Xo.  1805  in.^tituled  in  1878 

NaumUeag  Encampment,  No.  1:1,  [.  (.1,  o,  F  organized  in  1845 

Salem  Encampment,  No.  II,  I.  O.  O.  F  oigaidzed  in  1884 

Unity  Canton,  No,  5,  I'at riarchs  ^Militant,  I.  0.  O.  F.org,  inl883 

Essex  Lodge,  No.  2(i,  1.  O.  (i.  !•'  organized  in  1843 

Fraternity  Lodge,  No.  lis,  I,  0.  (.1.  F  organized  in  1810 

Union  lielief  Committee,  1.  0.  0,  F  organized  in  1877 

Union  Lodge,  No.  11,  UegriMtof  Lebekah  organized  in  1870 

Odd  Fellows'  Jlutual  llenelit  Association  organized  in  1800 

Tine,'  bicycle  clubs. 
Three  boat  clubs. 
One  yacht  i-lub. 

In  clcsinj^  this  chapter,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add 
a  few  statistics.  According  to  the  last  census  in 
1885,  the  popuhitioii  of  Salcni  was  2.8,084,  and  tlie 
valuation  in  the  same  year  $27,705,824.  During  tin- 
year  1885,  159'.l  vessels  arrived  at  Salem,  114  of  which 
were  from  foreign  jioits,  and  their  aggregate  tonuiige 
was  270,003,211  tons.  The  receipts  for  duties  in  the 
same  year  were  S!20,]45.01,  and  the  customs  expenses 
$7,005.15.  If  to  tlie  luisiness  by  sea  wliieh  these  fig- 
ures i-e[)resent  the  large  iidtmd  commerce  by  rail  be 
added,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  while  Salem  has  lost  ihe 
foreign  trade  upon  wlii(di,  as  its  seal  indieates,  its 
early  prosperity  was  based,  it  has  neverthele.ss  made 
a  satisfactory  advance  in  its  iiulusti'ics,  its  population 
and  wealth. 


CIlx\rTEll  X. 
S\hV.'^\— [Continued). 
SOCIETIES,  ETC. 

The  .Literary  and  Scientific  Societies.' — A 
history  of  the  literature  of  Salem,  giving  an  , account 
of  those  who  have  individually  devoted  themselves  t" 
this  pursuit  or  ('i)llectively  in  the  organization  of  the 
various  institutions  of  learning,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  which  a  beneiieent  [lublic  spirit  has  existed 
from  the  beginning,  and  has  worthily  exerted  itself 
as  exigencies  called  it  forth,  would  form  an  interest- 
ing and  important  chajiter  in  the  history  of  Salem. 

Sufficient  space  has  not  been  allowed  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject  in  this  communication.  It  will  be 
fully  treated  elsewhere.    A  few  incidents  that  have 
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occurred  in  this  direction  can  only  be  noted  in  their 
chronological  order. 

As  jireliniinary  to  the  notice  of  these  inftitutions  of 
learning,  a  brief  allusion  to  some  of  the  agencies 
leading  ultimately  to  their  i)reseut  condition  may  not 
be  deemed  inappropriate. 

The  first  great  transaction  in  the  settlement  of  the 
town  was  the  organization  of  the  church,  a  step 
marked  by  profound  wisdom  as  well  as  ardent  piety. 
Francis  Higginsoii,  "  the  Inther  and  pattern  of  the 
New  England  clergy,"  as  he  is  justly  called,  pre[)arcd 
a  document,  which,  while  it  formed  an  admii'ubh' 
manual  of  Christian  faith  and  duty,  embodied  the 
principles  of  imjirovemeiit  and  progress,  and  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  aright  education  of  children. 

His  brave  compeer,  Gov.  Endicott,  heartily  co- 
operated with  him,  and  subsequently  took  a  jirovident 
care  for  the  education  of  poor  children  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  town. 

Salem  has  been  blessed  above  most  other  towns  in 
the  wisdom,  learning,  piety  and  eneigyof  the  leading 
men  among  tlie  early  settlers  or  their  imnvidiate  de- 
scendants. At  the  ojjening  of  the  Grammar  School 
arrived  ]iev.  John  Fiske,  a  learned  scholar  ami  di- 
vine qualified  i'or  IIk^  work.  Kogcr  Williams,  after- 
wards the  foundi-r  ot'  I'Jiode  island,  and  Hugh  I'etcis, 
who  proved  himself  an  able  statesman  and  p'jweil'ul 
friend  of  the  whole  colony,  .as  well  as  a  popular 
preacher  anil  an  energetic  benefactor  of  Salem. 

I'etera's  elfective  inlluence  gave  an  in)|iiils<.-  tn  in- 
dustry and  etilerjirise  in  every  direction.  Tlien  we 
liad  the  Browiie.s,  whose  charities,  tlirough  successive 
generations,  flowed  freely  in  aid  of  education,  learn- 
ing, religion  and  the  poor.  William  JSrowne  was 
here  with  Eiskc  and  Peters,  to  catch  the  love  of 
learning  frcnn  the  one  anil  the  spirit  of  commerce 
from  Ihe  other,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  was 
considered  a  liberal  and  successful  promoter  of  learn- 
ing, lie  came  over  with  his  wife,  in  Hi.H.'),  r'-siding 
in  Salem  till  his  death,  in  William  Browne, 

whose  name  a]>[>ears  among  the  early  members  of  the 
Social  Library,  was  a  ilesci-ndaiil  in  tin'  fifth  genera- 
tion. Emanuel  I'owning  came  to  Salcni  in  lii.'id, 
where  he  lived  in  great  esteem,  after  representing  the 
town  in  the  General  Court.  Hi.s  wife,  JjUcia,  was  a 
sister  of  Gov.  .Tohn  ^Vinthrop.  Jlis  son  George  w.as 
theti  a  la<l  of  some  lifteen  summers,  preparing  under 
the  tuition  of  Rev.  John  Fiske  to  enter  the  college, 
where  he  graduated  in  the  first  class,  that  of  ]li-i2. 
The  son  went  to  England,  entered  Cromwell's  service 
and  became  highly  distinguished. 

Major  William  Hat  borne  cam  cover  in  the  "Arbella," 
with  Winthro]),  as  stated  by  Savage,  and  came  to 
.Salern  in  IG.S'j.  Salem  tendered  him  grants  of  land. 
From  that  time  his  name  appears  in  the  records  as 
holding  hinportant  positions,  as  commissioner,  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  counsel  in  cases 
before  the  courts,  ju<lge  on  the  bench,  etc.  .Jc)hnson, 
in  his  "Wonder-working  Providence,"  thus  says  of 


him  :  "  Yet  through  the  Lord's  niert'v  we  still  rctaine, 
among  (Uir  Democracy,  the  (  lodly  Captaine,  William 
Hathorn,  whom  the  l^oril  hath  imbued  with  a  quick 
ap|)rcliension,  strong  memory  and  Ivhetorick,  vidu- 
bility  of  speech,  which  hath  caused  the  people  to 
make  use  of  him  often  in  Puldiek  Serviee,  especially 
when  they  have  to  do  with  any  foreign  government." 
lie  died  in  l(;si. 

His  son  J(diu  seems  to  have  iidierited  many  of  his 
prominent  traits  of  character,  and  to  have  succeeiled 
to  all  his  public  Inmors.  He  died  in  1717.  The 
name  appears,  thus  far,  to  have  been  as  proininiMit  in 
the  civil  history  of  that  pei  ioil,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
elegant  literatuie  of  the  [u-eseut,  in  a  descendant  of 
the  si.Kth  generation,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Other  contem|i(n'ary  faun  lies  of  the  colonial  and  pro- 
vincial periods  might  be  niimed  ol'e(|ual  or  superior 
distinetioii  in  tin;  histcu'V  of  Salem,  actuated  by  a 
like  public  spirit  and  not  less  /.ealotisin  pioinoting 
the  higher  interests  of  the  town  as  well  as  its  com- 
mercial pros[)erity,  as  Pickman,  ()i-ne,  Curwen,  Hig- 
ginson,  Cabot,  I'ynchon,  Oliver,  Lynde,  Turner, 
English  anil  others. 


Tiil^:  S.VLivM  A  TH iCN.i':UiAi  was  incorporated  in 
.^L^■(dl,  ISIO.  Its  conception  was  sngL''ested  undoubt- 
edly by  the  r>oston  Alliena'Uiu,  orgaiii/ed  some  llirei! 
years  eaiTu'r.  The  elmrtei-s  of  the  two  instiuitions 
are  in  many  respects  similar,  the  leading  obiects  of 
both  being  the  promotion  of  literatui'e,  the  ai  ts  and 
sciences.  The  founders  (d' the  Salem  .\ tben:i  u in  were 
actuated  by  high  motives,  and  laid  a  broad  basi.s  for 
I'liture  operations,  ennimencing  at  first  willi  a  library, 
and  trusting  to  the  lutiire  for  the  further  cNtcnsion  of 
their  views  and  plans.  To  this  end  they  puichasfd 
the  Social  and  Philoso|)liical  fjibrarit's. 

Til]',  ScK'iAi,  Lir.KArtY, — This  reminds  us  of  the 
Social  Evening  ('lub,  composed  of  tlie  leading  sj)irit8 
of  the  town,  which  llmirisbed  during  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  auil  \vas  wont  to  bnld  its  meetings 
wcelcly  at  the  Tavern  House  of  Mrs.  I'r.atl,  to  discuss 
the  topics  of  the  da}',  es]iecially  lliose.  of  a  literary  or 
scientific  character.  The  Ibllowing  are  understood  to 
have  been  members  :  Benjamin  Lynde  and  Nathaniel 
Ropes,  both  id' the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  oJ' the 
Province,  the  ('(uancr,  as  well  as  his  father,  its  chief 
justice  ;  William  l]rowne,  jmlge  of  the  Sniierior  Court, 
afterwards  Governor  ol'  Bernuula;  Aiidiew  Oliver, 
judge  of  Uie  Common  Pleas;  Rev.  Thomas  Barmird, 
of  the  First  Church;  Dr.  E.  A.  Holyoke,  a  young 
physician  ;  Stephen  Higginson,  Benjamin  Pickman 
and  Timothy  Orne,  merchants;  ^Villiam  Pynchon, 
an  eminent  lawyer,  and  others.  .\  taste  for  literature 
and  knowledge,  and  a  zeal  in  the  jirosccntion  of  sci- 
entific studies,  were  thus  im]iartei]  to  this  community, 
of  which  the  im)irints  can  bedistinctly  traced  tlirough 
our  subsequent  history.    The  first  movement  in  this 
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direction  was  the  meeiing  of  gentlemen,  many  of 
whom  were  members  of  this  cUib,  at  the  Pratt  Tavern 
on  [Monday  evening.  March  31,  1760,  for  the  purimse 
of  '■  founding  a  handsome  library  of  valuable  books 
apprehending  the  same  may  be  of  very  considerable 
use  and' benefit  under  proper  regulations."  A  sub- 
scription was  opened,  funds  obtained,  and  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Condy,  a  Baptist  minister  of  Boston,  being 
about  to  visit  England,  was  emjiloyed  to  purchase  the 
books.  On  their  arrival  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
was  held,  ^lay  '!{),  ITtil,  of  which  Benjamin  Pickman 
wa*  moderator  and  Xathan  Goodale  clerk.  Tlie  Social 
Library  was  thus  put  in  oiieration.  The  Inxdcs  im- 
ported, with  those  given  by  members  or  otherwise 
procured,  amounted  to  -415  volumes.  The  society  was 
incorporated  in  1797.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the 
pioneer  of  all  the  institutions  established  in  this  place 
for  the  promotion  of  intellectual  culture. 

TuE  Philosophical  Liukaky.— This  also  calls  to 
remembrance" some  ol' the  scenes  in  the  IlevoUilinnary 
period;  tiie  Cabots'  privateer-ship  "Pilgrim;''  its 
bold  and  stalwart  commander,  llngli  Hill  ;  his  daring 
exploits;  the  capture  of  a  schooner  in  the  English 
channel,  having  on  board  the  library  of  Dr.  Kicliard 
Kirwau,  a  di.stinguished  chemist;  the  bringing  of 
these  books  into  the  neighboring  port  of  BcvliIv; 
tlie  purchase  of  the  same  by  several  scientific  men  of 
Salem  and  its  vicinity,  of  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Kev.  Maniisseh  Cutler,  of  the  Hamlet  Church  in  Ips- 
wich, now  Hamilton,  Rev.  Josejth  W'illard  of  Beverly, 
afterwards  jjresident  of  Harvard  College,  Dr.  .loshua 
Fisher  of  Beverly,  Dr.  E.  A.  Holyoke,  Dr.  Joseph 
Orne,  Rev.  Thomas  IJarnard  and  Rev.  J(din  I'rince, 
all  of  Salem.  They  made  it  the  foundation  of  the 
Philosophical  Library  in  1781.  To  show  Dr.  IVnv- 
ditch's  estimate  of  the  value  and  character  of  these 
books,  this  extract  from  his  will  is  inserted: 

Item,  "It  is  well-known  tli.lt  the  valimble  .Scifntific  library  of  tlie 
cclclirated  Dr.  KidiiirU  Kirwun,  was  during  tlie  Uevoliitioiiary  war, 
cai>ture<I  in  the  Britisli  Clianncl,  on  its  way  t->  In-'Iand,  by  ft  Uuvcrly 
Privateer,  and  that  by  (lif  lilxTal  and  cnligliti-nc^d  views  of  tlifi  owners 
of  tlie  venofl,  tliit  librar)  thus  i'a|itiirt  d  was  <i<dd  al  a  wry  U'W  iul<'.  and 
til  IliU.iiiaiiiinr  uii-*  luid  (lie  iKiindatWiii,  it|nin  u  liii  li  has  sIik  i'  U  r\i  sm  - 
•'•••f>fiill>  t-oliibllsliid  Ilie  I'hiKwphii-al  Library  mi  calbid  and  tim  iMiN.nt 
Salem  AllieiiaMiiii.  Tliiis,  ill  early  life,  1  found  near  ine  a  better  collei'- 
tion  uf  riiiliwji'liieal  and  .Seieutilic  buiiks  than  eonld  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  1  uited  Stati-s  nearer  than  I'liilaJelpliia,  and  by  the 
kindiits)  of  ltd  jiroid-ielors  I  wad  |iei  niitled  Iret  ly  to  take  tlic  books  fiom 
that  library  ainl  X)>  eonsiilt  and  cliidy  tlieni  at  pleaBiiro.  Thiii  inestima- 
ble adsaiitase  Uxji  made  me  deeply  a  debtor  to  the  Salem  Atheiiienni, 
and  1  do,  Iheiefore,  {;ive  to  that  Iimtitntion  the  biiin  of  ono  thonsand 
dullard,  the  income  thereof  to  be  forever  applied  to  the  proinotiofi  of  its 
objects  and  the  cvtciiMion  of  its  iiiiefiiliie.>«>." 

Atiikx.f.CM. — Tlie  rooms  of  the  Atheiueum  in  Cen- 
tral Building,  Market  (now  Central)  Stre'.'t,  were 
ojicued  to  the  proprietors  on  Wednesdiiy,  July  11, 
1810,  with  a  goodly  collection  of  l»o(ik8  upon  the 
bhclves,  duly  arranged  and  properly  classified. 

In  April,  1815,  the  library  was  removed  to  rooms  in 
I-^ex  Place;  in  1825  to  rooms  over  the  Salem  Bank  ; 
in  18-H  to  Lawrence  Place,  and  in  Ai)ril,  1857,  to 


riiininu'r  Hall,  the  present  resting  plticc  for  tliis  val- 
iialile  and  increasing  collection  of  liudlcs. 

The  present  nainber  of  volumes  is  about  twenty- 
one  thousand.  These  have  been  obtained  principally 
by  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  shares  and  annual 
assessments  and  suhscriplidMs,  aUliniigli  inany  valua- 
ble woj'ks  have  been  leceived  as  donations  from  the 
friends  of  the  institution. 

The  number  of  shares  is  one  hundred.  Each  share 
ciititles  the  iiroprietor  to  take  from  the  library  four 
liooks  at  one  time.  Books  which  have  been  in  the 
library  one  year  can  be  retained  four  weeks;  if  less 
than  that  time,  two  ,  weeks  ;  recent  periodicals,  in 
numbers,  one  week.  Persons  not  proprietors,  aj3- 
proveil  by  the  trustees,  may  htive  all  the  privileges  of 
projirietors  in  the  use  of  books  for  one  year,  on  the 
payment  of  one  dollar  in  addition  to  the  annual  as- 
sessment, which  is  determined  at  the  annual  meeting. 
The  assessment  for  several  years  past  has  been  five 
'loUars. 

Ojli'-rriso/llieSnli  m  Mhamiim  fur  the  ift-ur  18S7-.S.— Kdinimd  li.  Will- 
»uii,  piesidi'tit ;  Henry  ^S■heat^lrld,  elerk  ;  Kieliard  C.  .Manning,  Iruns- 
orer;  William  (_'.  Umliiott,  .Ir.,  Jticliard  (J.  Manniiip;,  tieorge  1'.  iMcs- 
servey,  William  Nortliey,  C'liarli  K  S.  Osjiood,  Oeorfje  A  .  Perkins,  Frud- 
crii'k  I*,  liii-hiuilsun,  Henry  Wln-atlaiid,  jMlinund  li.  Willoxin,  trustees; 
Aliic  11.  ^J^I.ollh',  liltrariaii  ;  \iinio  K,  Shell,  asssisiaiif  liliraruvn. 

Plu.mmkh  Hall.— (.)n  the  l.'ith  May,  IS.")!,  at  her 
residence  in  Salcni,  "  di(;d  j\liss  (.'aitdine  Pluiiiuier," 
leaving  bc'iursts  to  the  city  of  Saleni  lor  the  t'ouinling 
of  a  Eann  School  of  iiefonii  "  Jbr  boys  in  the  cily  of 
Salem  ;"  to  Harvard  College  for  the  Ibuiulalion  of  a 
Professorship  of  (Jlirisliaii  Morals,  timl  to  the  Salem 
Athemcum  the  sum  of  thirty  thonsaml  ihjllars  "  for 
the  [mrchasing  of  a  piece  of  land,  in  s<uiic  i/entral  and 
con  veil  icnt  spot  in  the  city  oJ' Salem,  and  ibr  building 
thereon  a  safe  .'ind  elegtmt  building  of  brick  or  slone, 
to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  dejiositing  the 
books  belonging  to  saiil  corporati<in,  with  liberty  also 
til  have  the  rooms  thereof  used  for  meetings  of  any 
seienlillc  or  literary  institution,  or  for  the  deposit  of 
any  works  of  ait  or  natural  pi'oduct ious."  Thus,  by 
the  noble  Ih'i|Ucsis  oI'  this  lady,  an  ini]ietus  has  been 
given  to  the  cause  of  liier.atiire,  scieiiei.',  ]iliilanl  hro[)y 
and  noble  living,  wliich  will  ever  make  her  name 
respected,  honored  ainl  bi.'loved,  not  alone  in  tin,'  city 
of  Salem  tjv  within  tlie  wal Is  of  Hai'varil,  but  wherever 
learning  and  liberality  shall  find  a  home. 

The  location  selected  is  upon  one  of  the  leading 
thoroughfares  of  the  city  and  near  its  centre,  with 
agreeable  tiiid  attractive  surroundings,  and  about 
which  cluster  many  associations  oi' exceeding  interest 
to  the  student  in  history,  the'  scholar,  the  scientist  and 
the  general  ])ublie. 

The  building  is  in  the  Ibrm  of  a,  parallekigram, 
ninety-seven  feet  three  inches  long  by  fifty-three  \vide. 
The  exterior  walls  are  faced  with  pressed  brick,  and 
are  forty-five  feet  in  height  above  the  under-pinning, 
which  is  four  feet  six  inches  high  and  is  oJ'  brown 
sandstone.    The  steps,  doorway,  window-dressings. 
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I'.ilcony,  belts,  i^c,  are  also  of  the  same  stone.  'L'he 
stvle  of  the  building  is  Roiiiauesque.  On  the  tirst 
fl<X)r  were  arranged  the  scientific  and  historical  col- 
lections of  the  Institute;  on  the  second  floor  the 
libraries  of  the  Athena'iiin  and  of  the  Institute.  Tiie 
shelving  in  the  library-rooms  having  been  completed 
aail  tlie  books  i)laced  upon  the  shelves,  though  not 
litially  arranged,  the  building  was  accepted  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  proprietors,  held  on  Monday,  September 
21,  1S57,  and  dedicated  on  Tuesday,  the  sixth  of 
October  following.  The  order  of  e.xercises  was  as 
to!  lows : 

-Mr^ic,  by  a  volunteer  clioir  tnuler  the  directioii  v(  Munuol  Fi'iii>l!o[>.i, 
of  Salem  ; 

HvM.v,  by  Hon.  Joseph  Oilbert  Waters,  of  Salem  ; 

Pkayek,  by  Uev.  Oourtce  Ware  Bri^igs,  of  the  Kirrst  Chinch,  Salem  ; 

Hv.M.v,  by  Rtv.  jMiies  Very,  of  &ileni ; 

.\nnRE.<<,  by  Uev.  .lames  JI;ison  llojipin,  of  the  Cromhio  Street 
Church,  Suleni ; 

Hr.MN,  by  Ke%.  Charles  Timothy  Brooks,  of  Newport,  U.  I. 

Benephtio.n,  by  U-v.  Itvbirt  Cnrtis  Mills,  of  th-;  Firet  Hiiptiet 
Cliurcb,  Salem. 

The  following  letter  from  the  historian  I'l'c.srott, 
received  among  otliers  in  response  to  invitations  to 
attend  the  dedication,  will  be  read  with  interest: 

rt;pi>i;i{Ei,i.,  Oct.  II,  l.SoT. 

Dear  Sir:  J,  la-.t  evcuiii;,',  liad  the  pleasniv  of  receiving  the  iiivila- 
tien  of  the  cf-nitiiittee  to  att'-iiil  the  •l"-dieati<ni  of  I'limimer  ]  lall.  riilMr- 
tunately,  Kin;;  Hl>d<-nl  from  tuuii,  it  iliil  not  teach  me  till  too  late  to 
prufit  by  it.  ]  b^-g  yon  «il!  presi'nt  my  acknowleil^'meiitu  to  the  com- 
mittee f.jr  the  honor  they  have  done  me.  I  need  not  aishure  tlii-m  that  1 
take  a  .-iincere  interest  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  day,  for  J  ani  atta(  hed  in 
.Siilein  by  the  reniinlsci'iices  of  many  happy  Inuira  ]»afii.eil  tlieie  in  huy- 
buod  ;  aiid  1  have  a  fuirticiilar  iiid-rest  in  the  s[tut  which  is  to  he  i  ri-d 
Willi  the  new  e<lifice,  from  ilo  havinj;  been  that  mi  which  I  tir.st  taw  I  hi' 
light  inyyeir.  It  is  a  pleaKiiil  llion^lil  to  mi-,  that  throngh  the  eiili;,'lit- 
eneU  lilierality  of  my  dtceawd  frienil  .Mis,i  I'Ininnier,  it  is  now  to  Iw  com- 
ijecnited  to  t»o  tioble  a  pnrpose. 

With  sreal  ie=i>ect,  believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

.  \'ery  trnly  ymn>, 

W.M.  II.  I'liKsrorr. 

Dr.  GcjR'.k  CnoATK,  Pres.  .■»aleni  .Vihena  nni. 

Prenidciils  of  t.]i<>  Salei/i  AHiciKi'nm. 


f>l«aril  .\n;;nstii!i  Ilolynki-   ISIO-lin 

Ueujandn  l'i<-kniati   lS2!i-.'Io 

b  haUil  Tucker  

I'.ini.l  AppU-toii  White   IKIS-Ill 

'  llenniMiiii  Miiiill   l."-lii-47 

Stephen  CUreniKiii  IMiilli|«>   IsIT-fiti 

fieorne  fhoMli'   l.sSn-iil 

.Mjibeiw  Crosby   lS0J-7i 

William  Mack   ]l>7l-8C 

ivJniund  Burke  Will.fjn   ISSO 

Ckrhf  of  Hi':  J'rnjii  li  lot-.i. 

John  Sjiarliawk  Ap|ib-t..ii   ISlii-U 

John  I'iekering   IK!  1-111 

.lohn  i;ieii  Kin;;   1810-:)! 

Kl<ene/.er  .Shillul>er...    lKil-41 

William  I'nfnant  Kichards'tri   18-11—1(1 

Henry  Wheatland   ,.,  \9.U'i 


Till-;  KssKX  I.vsrn  iiTK.— Tlie  Ksse.x  histilutc  was 
formed  by  llie  union  of  the  ICsse.K  Historical  Society 
and  the  Fii.<cx  County  Natural  I[istory  Society,  and 
wa«  organized,  under  an  act  of  incorporation  granted 
by  the  Legislature  of  MiLssachusctts  in  February  of 
1S48,  on  the  1st  of  March  following. 
lU 


The  Essex  HiSTOiurAi;  Society. — At  the  sug- 
gestion of  lion.  John  (ik'ii  King  and  George  A. 
Ward,  Esq.,  several  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  were 
active  in  the  organization  of  the  Salem  ALheiucum, 
eleven  years  beibre,  asseml)led  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1821,  Hon.  Joseph  Story  presiding,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  an  association  under  the  name  of  the  Essex 
Historical  Society,  the  leading  object  of  which  was 
the  collection  and  iircservation  of  all  authentic  ma- 
terials illustraling  the  civil  history  of  the  county  of 
Essex,  and  in  llirtherance  thereof  they  invited  the  co- 
operation ol'otlier  kiiuh'cd  societies.  An  actof  incor- 
[loratitm  was  olilaincd  IVoni  the  Legislature,  June  27, 
1821.  The  tirst  corporate  meeting  was  held  on  \\''ed- 
nesday,  .Inne  27,  1821,  due  notice  having  been  given 
ol'tbe  call  at  which  the  act  was  accepted  and  tlie  so- 
ciety orgiinized  liy  the  adoption  of  j'ules  and  regula- 
tions and  the  election  of  oflicers  to  serve  until  the 
annual  meeting  fixed  on  the  6th  of  Septemlier,  in 
commemoration  of  the  landing  of  Cioveruor  John  Jmi- 
dicott  on  that  day  (O.  S.),  1G28. 

The  venerable  Dr.  E.  A.  llolyokc,  who  always  took 
the  most  lively  interest  in  whatever  concerned  Ameri- 
can literature  and  science,  was  electuil  the  first  presi- 
dent, ll  is  quite  reniarkalile  that  in  each  stage  in  the 
])rogress  of  institutions  of  this  character  in  Salem,  a 
leading  part  was  taken  by  one  man,  1)|-.  llolyokc;  he 
signed  the  call  for  the  meeting  at  the  ta\-ern  of  Mrs. 
I'l-att  in  17(;0,  and  was  an  original  suhsciilier  to  the 
funds  lln'ti  raised  l"  establish  the  S<icial  IJIdai'v  ;  he 
was  one  nf  the  |inichaseis  of  Dr.  Kirwan's  buoks,  thus 
eo-ojierating  in  founding  the  Philosophical  Lilirary  ; 
he  was  the  Wv^^l  pr(,'sident  of  the  Salem  Athena  iim, 
and  the  lirst  [)residciit  ol' the  Essex  Historical  Society. 
The  zeal  and  ability  of  the  members  and  their  friends, 
in  ;i  short  time,  gathered  together  a  good  colleeti.)n  of 
jiortraits  and  antiipie  relics,  illustrative  of  the  early 
histtjry  ol'tbe  county  ami  the  nucleus  of  a  library  (.'on- 
taiiiing  files  of  several  newsjiapers,  pamjihlets,  docu- 
ments, etc.  These  were  lirst  deposited  in  Essex 
riace,  on  I'^-sex  Si  l  eet,  facing  (.V'ntral;  then  in  the 
iiMjin  liver  llie  Salem  Hank,  where  l)owning  Block 
now  stands,  aflerwanls  in  Lawrence  I'luce,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Washington  and  Front  Streets,  until  the  union 
whicli  formed  the  Institute. 

On  the  6tb  of  September,  182."),  the  day  of  the 
annual  meeting,  Hon.  Ijcverett  Saltonstall  delivered 
a  public  addri'ss,  which  was  well  received,  before 
the  society,  in  the  First  Church.  On  Thursday, 
the  18th  of  September  (N.  S.),  1828,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  with  their  invited  guests,  met 
to  coinnunnorate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  ICndicott.  The  orator  of  the  day  was  tlie 
Hon.  Jose^ih  Story,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  an  original  member  and  the 
vice-iiresident  of  the  society.  Tiie  president  of 
the  society,  Dr.  llolyoke,  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  whose  birth  was  appropriately  observed 
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by  the  medical  proie?sioii  of  Boston  niul  Salem 
on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month  preceding,  pre- 
sided. The  secretary  was  the  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Waters, 
secretary  of  the  society  for  the  twenty-one  years  pro- 
ceding  the  union,  in  184S.  He  will  be  long  remem- 
bered for  his  deep  interest  in  our  literary  and  scien- 
tific institutions  and  for  his  versatile  gifts  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  English  literature  and  history.  The 
societv  had  on  its  roll  of  membership  at  that  time 
many  men  of  wide  distinction.  Probably  no  society 
in  the  United  States  could  claim  a  greater  number  of 
influential  men  in  the  various  walksof  life.  The  elo- 
quent address  of  Hon.  Mr.  Story  at  the  North  Cluircli ; 
the  intellectual  and  social  bantpietat  Hamilton  Hall ; 
these,  and  other  interesting  incidents  connected 
therewith,  rendered  the  occasion  one  long  to  be  re- 
membered in  the  annals  of  the  society. 

0FF1CER.S  OF  THE  ESSEX  HISTOKICAL  SOCIETY. 

J'rexideiifK. 

Eiiwanl  Augustus  Holy.ilif   1Sl;1-2'.i 

Boujainin  rirknuin   iai*.t-:tr) 

IcljaboJ  Tucker  .«..  l.<!;;.-,-:i7 

r;u:iel  Api'li-toll  Wliilf   l,s:!7-18 

JiecordiiKj  k>ccrfl(irir». 

George  .\lkin^?"J^  \V«n1   18il-'J2 

Joliu  Whit's  Trcail« ell   lK:i2-Jl 

Williaiii  J'ructor   ]S2I-L'7 

Jo^cfli  Oilberl  Waters     1S2T-48 

The  E.<>e.k  Culnty  Natural  Hi.^tohy  Society'. 
— A  Communication  was  printed  in  the  Sakm  (/azetle 
for  Tuesday,  February  1,  1831,  under  the  signature  of 
Ebah,  suggesting  the  feasibility  of  organizing  a  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History  ;  other  communications  oc- 
ca>ioua]ly  appeared,  but  the  various  suggestions  did 
not  begin  to  take  a  tangible  form  until  December, 
l8-'i3,  when,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  tlu;  14lh,  a 
meeting  of  those  friendly  to  the  subject  was  held, 
wliicli  resulted,  after  several  adjournments,  in  llie  or- 
ganization of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  So- 
ciety, Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  of  Danvers,  president; 
William  <  takes,  I'.sq.,  of  Ipswich  and  Kev.  (Iar(hier 
1>.  I'erry,  of  Bradford,  vicc-prcsidcnis  ;  John  .M.  Ivcs, 
Esq.,  of  Salem,  secretary  and  treasiui  r;  llcv.  Joiin 
Lewis  llus.ii'll,  of  Salem,  cabinet  keeper  and  libra- 
rian ;  William  Oakes,  Esq.,  of  Ipswich,  John  Clarke 
Jjce,  of  Salem,  Charles  Grafton  Page,  ol'  Salem, 
Thomas  Spencer,  Ksq.,  of  Salen),  curators. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  society  the  attention 
of  its  members  wius  mainly  devoted  to  horticulture ; 
its  rooms  were  opened  occasionally  during  every  sea- 
son with  greater  or  less  frequency,  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  for  exhibitions  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
'l"he  first  exhibition  took  place  on  Tuesday,  July  11, 
1834.  The  first  general  exhibition,  which  continued 
several  <lays,  occurred  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
September  l  ltli  and  loth,  1841. 

These  exhibitions,  though  not  an  original  object, 
became,  in  the   course  of  years,  one  of  the  most 


important  features  of  the  society.  F(]r  several 
years  exhibitions  were  held  weekly  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  with  an  annual  show  in  September,  and 
iticrenscd  in  interest  with  each  successive  season. 
Several  nurseries  were  established,  the  demand  for 
tVuit  trees,  ornaniental  trees  and  shrubs  increased, 
and  Salem,  for  siime  years  hecanie,  as  it  were,  a  cen- 
tre for  horticultural  operations.  The  exhibitions  at 
the  iletropolis  were  largely  imlebted  to  the  Salem 
gardens  for  their  requisite  proportion  of  fruits  and 
Mowers. 

This  city  and  its  vicinity  had  a  goddly  array  of  en- 
thusiastic and  successful  cultivators  of  the  choicest 
gifts  of  Flora  and  Poniona  ;  anujng  them  the  naineof 
Robert  Manning  stamis  as  a  idoneer  in  the  cidtiva- 
tion  of  fruit,  es])ccially  of  the  pear.  The  garden  of 
Mr.  J.  Fisk  Allen  exhibited,  for  several  seasons,  a 
line  display  of  that  gorgeous  lily,  "  \'ietoria  llegia," 
and  his  excellent  treatise  on  lliiit  lluwcr,  with  illus- 
trations, finds  a  place  in  every  well  st(.ired  library. 
Salem  was  also  noted  lor  the  great  variety  of  grapes 
and  other  fruits  grown  under  glass.  The  gardens  and 
grounds  ol'  the  ^Messrs.  Putnam,  Lee,  Caliot,  fanniei- 
ton,  Ui->ton,  Ives,  Rertram,  lK)irniaii,  Deiby,  Pliiiipeii, 
Ko]ies,  (.)liver,  Glover,  llosson,  (iardiier  and  olhei's, 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  eoni]eet  iuii. 

'J'/ie  JouriKil  of  llir  /'.^sr.r  Cminhj  Xntiirul  lliMorij 
<Sbt'/c/y,  comprising  one  volume  in  three  numbers,  is- 
sued in  ISoG,  1838  and  1.S41,  was  iiublished  by  the 
society. 

rUKii'tits  OF  Essr,\  CoiNi'V  NAri'KAL  Hisrt'RV  SocrKi'Y. 

AiMhew  Ni.  liolK  is:i:i-.l.'i 

.li.lni  I,i-\vi„  lai^rti'U  l.s|r,-l,'< 

.I.ilni  ^1.  Ives  I8a3-;i3 

II. ■my  Wlnjiillan.l  ISii.'i-IS 

During  the  aiitninn  uf  1847  the  Historical  and  the 
Natural  llistin-y  So(  i(4ies  held  several  meetings  to  ef- 
fect a  union.  A  joint  committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  plan  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  (H'ganizatidn.  The 
|)lan  offered  by  the  enminittee  was  accepted  by  the 
two  societies  at  a  meeting  held  January  14,  184S. 
An  act  dt' ineiirp'iraiiun  was  ubtained  in  February  of 
tliat  year,  and  npcni  its  acceptance,  on  the  Isl  of 
March  following,  tlie  lOssex  Institute  was  oi'gaiiized. 

The  oi'ganization  of  the  two  soeieties  being  on  an 
entirely  dilli-rent  basis,  generous  concessions  were 
called  for  from  both  iiarties  to  bring  about  the  de- 
sired results. 

The  Historical  Society  always  had  a  small  mem- 
bership. Members  were  elected  by  ballot,  and  an 
entrance  fee  was  required.  There  was  no  regular 
assessment,  though  occasioiudly  one  was  levied;  the 
rooms  were  never  opened  to  the  public  at  slated 
times,  though  persons  could  obtain  access  by  calling 
U])on  the  libriu'ian  or  siJine  ofliccr,  who  was  always 
courteous  and  ready  to  grant  such  a  favor. 

The  Natural  History  .Society  was  differently  con- 
stituted.   Any  inhabitant  of  the   county  could  be- 
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come  ;i  member  by  signing  tlie  constitiuion  and  paying 
the  small  annual  assessment.  The  rooms  were  al- 
ways central  and  aecessible,  and  were  frequently 
opened  for  horticultural  and  other  exhibitions,  the 
aim  bein_^  to  make  them  attractive  and  thereby  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  society.  The 
collections  increased  in  value  and  importance,  the 
membersliip  was  enlarged,  and  consequently  more 
means  were  available  to  extend  its  operations. 

The  Institute,  in  organizing  in  1848,  took  up  with 
vigor  the  work  ol"  its  two  conii)onent  members,  as 
well  as  new  undertakings  of  its  own.  If  tlie  Essex 
Historical  Society  had  busied  itself  with  collecting 
and  perpetuating  the  history  of  the  county,  the  In- 
stitute, with  its  new  blood,  hoped  not  without  reason 
to  push  tliis  important  portion  to  still  greater  results. 
If  the  Natural  History  Society  had  been  successful  in 
its  delightful  exhibits  of  fruits  and  Howers,  so  did  the 
Institute  at  the  outset  perpetuate  this  excellent  ex- 
ample and  call  to  its  aid  a  new  class  of  generous  con- 
tributors. Moreover,  it  began  at  once,  by  moans  oi' 
tield  meetings  and  other  ])opular  and  original  ajqdi- 
ances  to  make  science,  local  tradition  and  history, 
literature  and  the  arts,  so  far  as  it  cotild  with  its 
modicum  of  means  ami  mcndiershi[i,  a  jiart  ol'  the 
daily  diet  of  the  pefiph % 

The  library  and  various  colleclinns  were  removed 
to  riummcr  JIall  as  soon  as  the  shelving  and  cases 
were  [irepared  for  their  reception. 

The  several  departments  of  the  ]\Iuseum  were  ar- 
ranged on  tiie  first  floor,  and  were  well  re|)rcsentcd ; 
in  .several  of  the  clas.sus  of  the  animal  kingdom  tlic 
collections  were  in/erior  to  but  one  or  two  others  in 
the  country.  Those  in  some  classes  were  arianged 
and  identified,  and  catalogues  commenced.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  liberal  use  of  its  ricdi  supply  ol' duj)!!- 
cates,  the  Institute  became  the  recijdent  of  huge 
and  valuable  collections  I'rom  scientific  institutions 
and  individuals,  both  in  this  and  foreign  countries. 

These  various  .scienti  lie  collections,  containing  some 
one  huiidreil  and  forty  thousand  specimens  arc  n(iw 
depositeil  al  India  Marine  1! ail,  in  t he  cnslody 

of  the  Irnslees  of  thy  iV-abody  .\oadcniy  of  SciiMue, 
according  to  terms  f)l' agrcemcnl  signed  May  2'.',  18i)7, 
by  the  contracting  jiarties. 

The  I'eabody  Museum  was,  after  thorough  re-ar- 
rangement, dcilicated  to  the  jiublic  on  Wednesday 
ai'ternoon,  August  18,  180!',  the  first  day  of  the  meet- 
ing, in  Salem,  f)f  the  American  Association  for  liie 
Advaneenient  of  Science, 

All  contributions  of  specimens  in  natural  history 
which  have  since  been  receiveil  by  the  institute, 
either  by  donations  or  otherwise,  have  been  likewise 
dej(Osited  with  the  ti'vistees  above  named,  al  lOast 
India  Marine  JIall. 

Thec.ollt;Ctionsof  antiijne  relics,  paintings,  portraits, 
engravings,  etc.,  are  placed  in  the  halls  of  the  institute, 
and  are  of  great  Jiistoric  value,  and  will  be  alluded  to 
in  another  place. 


Ill 


The  agreement  by  which  the  institute  has  occupied 
Plummer  Hall,  jointly  with  the  Alhena'um  for  thirty 
years,  was  cancelled  from  the  end  of  Ajiril  by  Ihe  gov- 
erning board  of  the  two  institutions,  Feliruary  j!;'), 
18S7,  and  at  the  same  time  anolber  agreement  was 
adojited  to  go  into  ell'ect  on  the  30th  ol'  -Vpiil,  1887, 
by  which  the  institute  retains  the  use  of  the  first 
floor  and  the  basement  for  the  deposit  of  a  p(jrtio]i  of 
its  library  and  collections,  and  the  h:ill  to  be  used  I'oi' 
lectures  :in<l  meetings,  hortienltnral  and  art  exhilii- 
tions,  and  for  otlier  ]>ui-poses  nol  inconsisUint  with 
the  pi'ovisions  of  Miss  Pluminer's  will.  ICach  society, 
as  heretofore,  may  freels'  consult  the  book's  ol'  the 
other. 

Lihrury.- — The  library  of  the  institute  contains 
about  lll'ly  thousand  bonnd  volumes,  anil  some  one 
hundreil  and  fifty  thousand  i)amidi]ots.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  gi'owth  of  a  great  libiai'y,  its  energies 
are  mainly  absorbed  in  mere  aeenmiilation.  At  a 
later  stage,  and  when  exchanges  are  established  and 
a  law  of  growth  confirmed,  while  accretions  are  not 
loss  rapid,  more  attention  can  be  given  to  extending 
its  usefulness  and  ac(juainting  others  with  the  value 
and  character  of  its  'treasures.  The  institute  lil)rary 
has  now  reached  this  stage.  It  is  for  the  firsl.  time 
able  to  ilis|,>lay  ils  quality  ami  richness  in  Ihe  new 
building  |iurehaseil  Mareh  12,  ISSI',,  and  since  suita- 
bly litleil  foi'  the  ]iurpos(.'s  inteiidiil.  Among  the 
valuable  features  which,  on  being  e;i1alogned,  it  will 
be  found  to  contain,  are, — 

A  very  (lomplete  collection  of  the  legisbilive  and 
ollieial  publications  of  Massachusetts  I'l-om  e;irly  dat(.'S, 
as  well  as  those  of  several  otln.'r  St:ifes  of  New  En'>-- 
land  ;ind  of  the  Union  at  large. 

A  large  and  daily  increasing  coUertion  tif  I  he  woi  ks 
of  the  authors  of  Essex  (Jounty,  bulli  native  ami  resi- 
dent, already  cfiunting  about  six  Inindi-ed  \'(j|nmes. 
Full  files  of  ninvspn[)ers  possessing  to  the  antiquary, 
Ihe  liistorieal  student  and  the  eon\'eyaneer,  a  value 
hardly  to  be  cxuggerateil. 

Some  eighl  thousand  V(dumcs  of  I'jiglisli,  (ireek 
and  l,;ilin  classics,  also  liisloiieal  and  oilier  works, 
selected  for  tin'  piivate  libiiiry  of  the-  donor,  tlie  late 
Judge  l)aniel  A.  White,  liist  president  of  the  ICssex 
Institute.  A  collection  (d'some  three  hundred  Ilibles 
and  ])arts  of  Bibles  of  curious  anti(|uity,  including  one, 
doubtless  the  oldest  l)ook  in  Essex  C<uinty,  dated  be- 
fore the  diseovery  of  America,  in  the  year  1  481!,  a  well 
preserved  co])y  bi'ought  from  a  Carmelite  Monastery 
in  liavaria,  and  ])resented  to  the  institute  ( 'ctobcr  2, 
bS'iS,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Hoppin,  then  of  Salem,  now  a 
professin-  in  Yale  College.  I'art  of  llie  libiaiy  of  the 
late  I'rancis  Peabody,  the  third  in-esident  of  the  in- 
stitute, containing  some  three  thousand  volumes, 
[irincipally,  architectural,  hoilicnUui-al  and  seienlilic. 
Also  the  librai'ies  of  the  hite  Auguslus  Slory,  com- 
prising about  fifteen  hundred  volumes  of  literary  and 
historical  books — and  that  id'  tiie  late  William  Sutton, 
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about  sixteen  hundred  of  agrionltural  and  historical 
works. 

The  Cliina  Library,  containing  nearly  seven  luin- 
dred  volumes,  an  unique  collection  of  pidilicatiojis 
relating  to  that  country  and  herjieople;  the  Jiihrary 
of  the  Art  Department,  numbering  upwards  of  five 
hundred  volumes,  together  with  many  periodicals  in 
its  various  branches,  to  which  additions  are  being 
constantly  made,  and  a  small  Musical  Library. 

A  large  portion  of  the  books  are  arranged  in  the 
new  building, — the  Historical  in  the  western  section 
of  the  second  tioor;  the  Literary  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion and  tlie  Essex  County  books  in  the  cential.  •  >n 
the  third  tioor  are  the  Theological,  in  the  western 
section;  Scientific,  in  the  eastern;  the  Directories, 
Horticultural  and  Educational  Books,  in  the  central. 

The  national,  stale  and  city  Documents,  those  re- 
lating to  Fiiumce  and  Trade,  bound  volumes  of  News- 
papers and  Pamphlets,  are  retained  in  PlummerHall. 
The  large  room  is  furnished  with  settees  and  chairs, 
and  is  used  for  lectures,  concerts,  meetings  and  exhi- 
bitions of  Art,  Horticulture,  etc.  • 

Meetings  of  fhe  JudUutc. —  Regular  meetings  are  held 
on  the  first  and  third  ^londay  evenings  of  each  month  ; 
field  meetings,  during  the  summer  months,  at  sucli 
times  and  places  as  nuiy  be  appointed  by  a  siiecial 
committee. 

The  Institute  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1S48. 
It  at  once  introduced  a  .system  of  field  meetings, 
unique  and  interesting,  as  well  as  useful  to  those  who 
have  attended  them.  These  meetings  gatliei-  from 
one  to  three  hundred  or  more  persons;  four  or  five  ol 
them  are  held  in  each  season.  Kailroads,  local  au- 
tliorities,  church  committees,  educational,  scientific 
and  literary  organizations, have  uniformly  united  their 
eH'ort-s  to  make  attenilance  en.sy  and  agrecabli'.  The 
first  of  these  gatherings  wa.s  held  at  iJanvcrs,  .Time 
12,  1841),  and,  with  the  interval  of  tlirce  summers,  in 
1853-4-0,  they  have  since  been  uninterrupted.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-five  field  meetings  have  been  held 
in  ninety-six  ditl'erent  jdaces  in  thirty-three  of  (lie 
towns  and  cities  of  the  county  of  i'".s<i-N,  and  twelve  j 
meetings  in  twelve  towns  or  cities  beyond  tlie  county  i 
limits.  Jlembers  of  the  Institute  ami  all  others  are 
invited  on  eijual  terms.  A  sjiot  is  selected  for  its 
scientific  and  historical  interest,  and  with  some  regard 
to  its  facilities  for  transportation,  shelter  and  refresh- 
ment. Physicists  and  antiquarians,  es])ecially  local 
.students  of  science,  tradition  and  history,  are  sought 
out.  The  party  attending  provides  itself  with  a  bas- 
ket luncheon,  and  is  usually  transported  at  half  fare. 
Reaching  its  destination,  it  is  often  welcojued  by  a 
local  committee,  deposits  its  baskets  and  extra  cloth- 
ing, and,  in  self-appointed  .sections,  follows  the  lead 
of  its  specialists  in  botany,  geology,  entomology,  local 
history  or  afttiquity,  to  various  points  of  interest  in 
the  neighborhood.  Coming  together  at  noon  in  the 
village  'diurch,  the  school-house,  the  town  hall;  or 
some  inviting  grove,  a  meeting  is  held,  after  tlu^  bas- 


kets are  emi)tied,  and  the  results  of  tlio  ]jrevious 
rambles  are  exhibited,  compared,  analyzed  and  dis- 
cussed. 

In  yet  another  way  has  the  ellbi-t  been  successful  to 
make  science  and  sociability  tributary  to  each  other. 
For  several  seasons,  beginning  May  I,  ISili;,  and  for 
several  evenings  during  each  season,  meetings  were 
held,  which  might  be  <lescriboil  as  microscope  shows. 
From  twenty- five  to  filly  instruments  of  every  variety 
of  m.ake,  were  bi'ought  together  in  Hamilton  Hall, 
where  the  friends  of  the  institute,  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred,  passed  most  agreeable!  evenings  in  ex- 
amining the  siiecinuMis  shown,  in  listening  to  the 
comments  of  experts  and  specialists,  and  in  general 
social  relaxal:hin.  The  occiisions  owed  much  of  their 
success  to  the  interest  and  labor  of  the  late  well- 
known  microseopist,  Edwin  Bicknell. 

Lerfuri's. — During  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
regular  courses  of  lectures  have  been  delivered  annu- 
ally in  the  winter  months,  with  perhaps  a  i'ew  excep- 
tions; and  before  this  occasionally  as  o]i|ioi-tunitie3 
ollered.  These  embi'ace  a  wide  lange  of  liipics  in 
science  ami  literature.  In  adilition  to  the  above, 
courses  of  lectures  or  single  lectui-es  bave  been  given 
by  those  who  were  or  are'  now  active  meml)ers  of  the 
institute. 

Cominenioraf'ions. — The  fil'tieth  anniversary  of  the 
organization  ol'  the  hlssex  Mistoi-ical  Sfieiety  was  ol>- 
served  on  the  l^lst  of  Afiril,  1S71 .  Tlie  address  was  by 
A.  C.  Ooodell,  Jr.,  h^sq.;  an  excellent  choir,  under  the 
direction  of  General  II.  k'.  Oliver,  s;ing  an  original 
hymn,  written  for  tlie  (jceasion  by  Kew  .Jones  A'ei'V  ; 
alter  which  remarks  were  niaile  by  Rev.  (jeoi'ge  D. 
Wildes,  of  New  ^'olk  City;  (reiieial  11.  K.  Oliver 
and  J.  Wingate  Tlioriiton,  of  iJosloii  ;  and  J)i'.  Ceorge 
1>.  Loring.  .  .  .... 

The  seventy-liflh  anniversary  of  the  organization 
of  the  Essex  Institute,  on  the  Tit  li  of -March,  1873, 
was  commenu)i  ate(l  by  a  banquet  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Institute,  with  addies.-es  by  the  I'resident,  His  Excel- 
j  leiicy  (lovernoi-  \\'illiaiii  l'..^\'ashbll^ll,  Mayor  William 
(.'ogswell  of  Salenij  II(ni.  George  II.  Loring,  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  Hon.  .lolm  J>].  Sanibrd, 
speaker  of  the  j\lassacbnsetts  House  of  Ileiiresenta- 
tives,  Hon.  jMarsliall  P.  Wilder,  of  New  Lngland 
IIistorico-(ienealogic:i!  Society,  Prof.  0.  ( '.  Alarsli,  of 
Vale,  and  othi-is. 

The  centennial  ol' the  Destruction  of  the  Tea  in 
Boston  Harbor,  i)ecenilier  JU,  177.'!,  was  nolict'd  at  a 
special  meeting  on  that  evening  by  an  .•uldi'ess  from 
.lames  Kimball,  I'.sq.,  whose  gi'andl'at her,  'William 
Pussell,  was  one  of  the  actors  on  that  occasicni. 

The  first  centennial  of  tlie  meeting  in  Salem,  Octo- 
ber /},  1774,  of  that  memorable  body  which  formally 
and  finally  resolved  itself  into  a  Provincial 
Congress  and  established  in  Massachusetts  "  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  peojde,  by  the  jieople  it  for  the  peo- 
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pie,"  \Yas  commemorated  b}'  an  address  from  A.  C. 
Gnodell,  Jr.,  Esq.;  a  fitie  double  quartette,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  I\r.  FciioUo.sa,  sang  some  patriotic 
f)icces. 

The  directors  of  the  institute,  in  compliance  with 
several  otHcial  circulars  and  personal  letters  from  the 
chief  of  the  Historical  Department  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  made  an  exhibit  of  spec- 
imens illustrative  of  the  Histor\  of  Essex  County. 
Portraits  of  Governors  Endicott,  Levcrett  and  l>i-ad- 
street,  of  Sir  llichard  Saltonstall,  Rev.  Dr.  ]\lanassch 
Cutler  and  Colonel  Tiniotliy  Pickering  and  about  one 
hundred  articles  of  historical  interest,  also  an  album 
Containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  photographs  il- 
lustrating our  city,  were  cciutributed.  These  remained 
during  the  exhibition. 

The  commemoration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  landing  of  .John  Endicott  at 
Salem,  r;e]itenibcr  (i,  1028,  wa-s  conducted  by  the  Es- 
^ex  Institute.  Septcndjer  ]8,  IST.S.  The  forenoon  ex- 
ercises, in  ]\rechanic's  Hall,  consisted  of  an  organ  vol- 
untary by  Mr.  I!.  J.  Lang,  reading  of  Scri^iture  and 
prayer  by  Rev.  R.  C.  Mills,  Ininn  by  Kcv.  Jones 
Very,  poem  by  Pi-v.  C.  'J'.  Brooks,  ode  liy  llev.  S.  P. 
Hill,  oration  by  lion.  W.  C.  Endicott;  ^Irs.  Tlemans' 
liymn,  "Tl-.e  Breaking  ^V'aves  J)ashcd  High,"  snnu-by 
Mr>.  J.  H.  A\'cst;  poem,  by  W.  W.  St(H-y,  read  by 
Prof  J.  ^\■.  Churchill  ;  the  one  huiidi-edth  Ps;dm 
sung  by  a  chorus. 

The  guests  then  ])roceeded  toilamillon  Hall,  wluMe 
an  elfgant  lunch  was  served  by  Cassell.  The  dis  iiie 
blessing  was  invoked  by  J{cv.  R.  C.  Mills,  D.I).  Tin' 
president  opened  the  aflerno^in  speaking,  and  was 
followed  by  Rev.  E.  ('.  Rolles,  to;ist  mastei',  (lovernor 
A.  H.  Pice,  Mayor  H.  K.  Oliver,  H(.n.  J{.  C.  W'in- 
throp,  President,  of  .Massachu.-^ctts  Historical  Society, 
Hon.  P.  Wilder,  President  of  (he  New  lOnglaml 
Historico-Genealogical  Society,  Dean  .Stanley,  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  JTon.  W.  C.  J'ndicott,  Hon. 
L.  Saltonstall,  J'rof.  P.  Peirce,  Hon.  G.  ]'.  Poring, 
Rev.  F.  Israel,  Jo.seph  H.  Choate,  Ivsq.,  of  Xcw  Ym-k, 
I>.  11.  Silsbce,  V.^<\.,  I'lr.-id'Mil  l'".ast  Imlin  .Marim' 
Siiciely,  and  l\c\'.  Iv  S.  .\twood. 

The  two  linndri'il  and  lil'(ieth  anni vcrsius'  of  tbe 
arrival  of  .Ir)hn  Wintliro[)  at  Salem,  wilh  the  cliai  ter 
and  records  of  the  .Ma.ssacluisetls  Ray  Company,  oc- 
curring on  the  22d  of  June,  ISso,  the  first  (ii-M  meet- 
ing of  the  season  was  held  on  that  day,  at  the  J'avil- 
ion  on  Salem  Neck,  and  the  occasion  was  devoted  to 
a  commemoration  of  Ibis  inqiortaiiL  event.  At  1  I'.M. 
lunch  was  served  in  (be  dining  ball  ;  at  2.)'n  (/clock 
the  afternoon  session  was  held  in  the  great  hall 
below. 

Tiie  president  introduced  Pobert  S.  llantoul,  Esq., 
wlio  then  delivered  an  historical  and  eloquent  ad- 
dress, lir^v.  ])e  Witt  S.  Clarke,  read  a  poem  written 
for  the  occasion  by  Mi.ss  Lucy  Larcom,  who  was 
pr(«ent,  and  was  followed  by  CVdoncl  Thomas -Went- 
worth  Higginson,  of  the  Governor's  staff,  a  lineal  de- 


scendant of  Pev.  Francis  Higginson.  Hon.  George 
Washington  Warren,  president  of  Bunker  Hill  Mon- 
ument Association;  Hon.  CJeorge  15.  Loring,  JI.C, 
Mayoj-  H.  K,  (Jliver,  and  Setb  Low,  ]^s(j.,  of  Pirooklyn, 
-N.  v.;  selections  from  ihe  cori'espondeiice  were  read 
by  llev.  E.  S.  Atwood,  and  a  communication  from  E. 
Stanley  Waters,  Esq.,  liy  Jvev.  George  IT.  Hosmer, 
giving  a.  reminiscence  of  his  predecessor  in  the  pulpit 
of  the  East  Church,  Rev.  William  Pentley,  D.D., 
whose  birthilay  this  gnlbering  also  commemorated, 
be  having  been  born  in  Ijuston  June  22,  ]7o!>.  The 
[proceedings  at  these  commemoratiinis  wei'c  fully  re- 
[)orted  and  are  in  print. 

7'//f  J'liUicatioiis  of  I  In:  I)isfUute. — ''  Proceedings  and 
Communications,"  (j  vids.,  .'>vo.,  L'^LS-GS.  These  vol- 
umes contain  a  large  nunibei'  of  (leseri))tions  and  lig- 
ures  of  new  species,  especially  of  corals,  insects  and 
polyzoa,  and  many  valuable  ])apers  in  natural  history. 
The  first  three  volumes  also  contain  many  important 
historical  papci's.  In  iiilditioii  to  the  iiajpcrs  on  sjjC- 
cial  subjects,  the  volumes  contain  tlu'  jirocccdings  of 
the  meetings  of  the  institute,  the  recoi-ds  of  the  addi- 
tions 111  the  libriii-y  ami  the  museum,  and  many  im- 
lioitant  verlial  communications  mad.'  at  the  meetings, 
etc. 

"Rnlleliii,"  17  vols.,  Svo,  issued  quarterly;  a  con- 
tiiumti'iu  of  tb(' "  Proceedings  of  the  Ivssex  institute," 
containing  :ui  :icconiit  of  the  regular  and  field  meet- 
ings of  the  society  an<l  pa])crs  of  scicntilic  viilue. 

"Fhna  of  Essex  County,"  by  .lobn  Robi  ii.-jhi,  Svo, 
PI'.  20(1. 

"  Historical  Collections,"  vols.,  .^vo,  issued  (pnir- 
lerly,  C(,inl;iin  cxtiacfs  from  the  records  olCon rts,  par- 
ishes, churches  ami  towirs  in  this  county;  abstrncls  of 
wills,  deeds  and  journals  ;  records  ofliirLlis^  baptisms, 
marriages  and  ileatlis,  and  inscriptions  on  lonibstoucs  ; 
also  jiapers  of  historical,  genealogical  .and  biogiaph- 
ical  interest,  in  these  volumes  will  be  found  mem- 
oirs id' the  following  persims:  of  I'anicl  A.  White,  by 
(ieorge  W.  Priggs ;  <.>{'  (icorgc  A,.  Ward,  l)aniel  P. 
King  and  Francis  Peabody,  by  Jbjii.  Charles  W.  Up- 
bam  ;  of  Asahcl  Huntington,  by  lion,  ()tis  R.  Liu'd; 
of  Henry  C.  Rcrlcins,  by  Rev,  Samuel  ,1.  Spalding,  of 
.\ewliury|iort ;  of  Jaiiu's  Upton,  liy  Rev.  Robert 
Mills;  of  jVugustus  Story,  by  Rev.  (_'barles  T.  Prooks, 
of  Newport,  R,  L;  (jf  Renjamin  J'eirce,  James  Kim- 
ball, Cbtirles  Davis  :ind  .lames  O.  Safford,  by  Robert 
S,  R.aiitoid  ;  (d'.lolin  I'erfram,  by  Rev.  S.  Atwood; 
ol'  John  Lewis  Russc'll,  .bdiu  C.  Lee  and  Cliai'les  T. 
Jh-ooks,  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Willson  ;  of  Gen.  John  Glover, 
by  William  R.  Ppham  ;  of  Jones  Very,  by  'William  P. 
Andrews;  of  Oliver  (Jarlton,  liy  L.  Saltonstall  ;  also 
genealogies  of  the  fiimilies  of  Gould,  ('hipman, 
Prowne,  Po[ie,  Fiske,  Ropes,  Hutchinson,  Peckct, 
Higginson,  W^ebb,  Geducy,  Cihirke,  Silsliec,  Fabens, 
Newdiall,  Perkins  and  'Townseml. 

The  institute  exclnuiges  [publications  with  fifty  soci- 
ties  in  Germany,  fourteen  in  France,  eight  in  Switzer- 
land, five  in  Pelgium,  lour  each  in  Sweden,  Pussia, 
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luily  aud  Norway,  tliree  each  in  Austria  and  Den- 
mark, two  each  in  Spain,  Australia,  South  America 
and  Java,  one  each  in  Portugal,  China,  Tasmania, 
Mexico,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  four  in 
Canada,  sixteen  in  Great  Ih-itain  (besides  receiving 
the  government  surveys  of  India  and  tlie  United 
Kingdom),  and  ^vitll  twenty-seven  miscellaneous,  forty 
scientific  and  thifLV-three  historical  societies  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Art  Exltibliinm — In  Fehiunry,  1S7'>,  the  I'roposal 
of  the  Misses  Mary  M  and  Ahhy  (X  Williams,  of  Sa- 
lem, to  deposit  temporarily  their  valuable  collection 
of  paintings,  many  of  which  were  copied  by  them 
from  acknowledged  masters  during  a  residence  of  sev- 
eral years  in  Rome,  and  had  earned  the  praise  of  Rus- 
kiu,  was  gratefully  accepted. 

The  collection  was  received  on  Thursday,  ilarch 
4th,  and  it  had  been  found  expedient,  with  so  fine  a 
basis,  to  arrange  an  art  exhibition,  and  to  solicit  other 
contributions.  The  exhibition  was  opened  Thursday, 
>[arch  11th,  and  continued  to  Friday  evening,  March 
ll»th.  Froni  the  day  that  notice  was  given,  pictures  of 
all  kinds  were  sent  in  with  the  greatest  liberality,  and 
some  three  or  four  hundred  of  tlicm  were  hung  ujion 
the  w:tlls  of  the  exhibition-nium. 

Tlie  second  exhibition  opened  on  Tuesday,  Novem- 


ber 9,  187.5,  and  closed  Wednesday,  the  17th.  The 
ea.stern  ante-room  was  occnpiid  with  a  disjilay  of 
bronzes,  porcelain  and  potti-ry ;  this  was  the  first  ce- 
ramic exhibition  in  Salem. 

hhicouraged  by  this  success,  exhibitions  have  been 
held  in  June,  lS7i),  in  April,  18Sii,  and  in  May,  isy], 
May,  18S2,  .May,  May,  1884,  and  June,  l.ssr,. 

The  collections  in  these  exhibitions  bas  e  been  con- 
fined, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  the  recent  pro- 
ductions of  ]"2ssex  County  artists. 

Mmimscripts.  —  Tlie  collection  of  manuscripts  is 
large  and  valuable,  consisting  of  original  (diarters, 
commissions,  account-books,  records  aud  papers  of 
extinct  local  organizations,  such  as  old  stage  and  in- 
surance companies,  onU-rly-hooks  in  I'ur  several  wars, 
mnrt  papers,  corres|>i>iidoncc,  Journ:ils,  aliu.anacs  with 
written  notes  ;  also  a  large  number  of  log-books  con- 
taining records  of  voyages  maile  at  the  period  of  our 
city's  connnercial  prfmiinence. 

The  day  books  of  Dr.  K.  A.  Holyoke  contain  an  ac- 
curate record  of  his  professional  ]^r.ictice;  they  com- 
prise one  hundred  and  twenty-three  volumes  of  ninety 
pages  each.  The  first  entry  was  July  G,  174!i,  the 
last  February  IGth,  1829. 

Member ihip. — The  members  of  the  institute  nnniber 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  liesident  mendier- 
ship  is  secured  by  election  and  the  payment  of  an 
annual  assessment  of  three  dollars,  and  this  entitles 
the  mejnber  to  admittance  to  all  horticultural,  anti- 
<juarian  and  art  shows  during  the  year,  to  the  use  Qf 
the  books  of  the  library  to  the  extent  of  four  vol- 


umes at  a  time  and  to  consultation,  free  of  cost,  of 
the  books  of  the  Salem  Athenaaim,  whose  share- 
holders enjoy  the  reciprocal  right  of  consulting 
free  the  books  of  the  Essex  Institute.  Life  mem- 
bership of  the  institute  is  obtained  by  paying  at  one 
time  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 

OKKU'EliS  Ol'   I'llK   KSSKX  INSTITTTE. 


1  ^rcniiietrtif. 

Uiiliifl  Apptuloii  Wliite  184S-Ct 

Hunliiigtoii  lS(i\-G5 

Fr:viicif  1Vnbo(ly  ISG.'MiT 

Ik-lliy  Wh.'all;UHl  ISUS- 

lleiu-y  WlieiitlKiiil  18-18-lj8 

Ainua  Howe  Jolmsuti  18118-70 

.lolin  ItobiMsoii  1870-71 

Amos  Howe  Jolmson   1871-73 

John  lioliirisoii  1873-75 

Oeorjjo  .MiUitou  \\  liiiiplL'  •  1875- 


7'he  Jjibrari/. — It  began  with  a  few  shelves  of  books, 
miscellaneous  and  unselected  in  a  small  back  room. 
There  are  now  some  five  or  six  thousand  volumes.  The 
increase  in  the  size  of  tlie  library,  and  the  greatly  in- 
creased use  of  it,  have  luaile  necessary  a  migration 
from  room  to  room,  until  it  has  reachcil  its  third  sta- 
tion, where  it  has  fair  acetniiniodations  in  the  room 
which  is  the  last  added  to  the  siute  occu[iied  by  the 
Fraternity. 

This  library  has  been  gathered  by  gift  wholly.  It 
is  the  only  free  jiublic  library  in  Salem.  Its  large 
number  of  readei's  show  an  active  circulation.  The 
number  of  books  lost  is  very  sniall  comparing  favor- 
ably with  all  known  similar  instil  utions  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Its  I\f<i(ling-K()OV}  issn|iplied  with  tin,' Salem  pa])ers 
by  the  favor  of  the  publishers,  and  from  some  of  their 
offices  come  besides  many  of  their  most  desirable  ex- 
changes, several  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
pictorial  weeklies,  religious,  scientific  and  literary 
|)eriodicals. 

In  187ri  the  I'^raleniity  became  incorixirated  under 
the  statutes  of  Massachusetts,  that  it  might  hold  and 
adniinistei-  larger  funds,  and  that  its  iiermanence  and 
elliciency  might  be  the  bettei-  assured. 

Its  FiiniJs.  In  1878,  Dudley  I'.  Rogers  of  this  city 
bequeathed  the  income  of  fifteen  thons.'ind  dol- 
lars to  the  Fraternity  with  something  more  at  the 
death  of  certain  favoi'ite  animals.  Miss  Harriet  A. 
Deland  died  June  20,  187G,  leaving  by  will  five  thous- 
and dollars.  iMartha  G.  Wheatlami  died  June,  ISS'), 
leaving  two  thousand  to  the  Fraternity.  With  the 
income  accruing  from  these  funds  and  subscriptions 
from  its  friends  collected  annually,  and  small  sums 
occasionally  from  other  sources,  the  IVaternity,  with 
the  gratuitous  assistance  of  several  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, is  enabled  to  do  some  good  woi  k  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  objects  of  its  organization. 

Officers  fm-  the  year  1 887-88.— Henry  Wheatland 
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president ;  G.  W.  I^Ianstielil,  secretary  ;  WiUium 
Xorthey,  treasurer. 

East  India  Marine  Society. — Soon  after  the 
termination  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  merchants 
of  Salem  directed  their  attention  to  the  opening  of 
new  avenues  of  trade,  especially  with  the  countries 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojie  and  Cape  Horn  with 
which  this  country  had  previously  no  commercial 
relations. 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  was  the  pioneer  in  this  direc- 
tion. His  ships  were  the  first  to  visit  any  of  these 
ports,  and  to  him,  in  a  great  degree,  may  be  attributed 
the  establisliment  of  the  JvisL  India  trade  in  Salem. 
Other  vessels  soon  followed,  and  graduallj-  an  exten- 
sive business  was  developed,  which  created  great  ac- 
tivity in  the  various  industries  of  this  place,  especially 
those  connected  with  the  building,  rigging  and  fitting 
for  sea  of  vessels  of  various  kinds.  The  young  men 
of  Salem  and  its  vicinity,  on  leaving  the  school,  tlie 
academy,  and  the  college  actuated  by  the  prevail- 
ing spirit  of  the  period,  for  the  most  part  entered 
upon  a  commercial  career,  and  found  em|>lwnient  in 
the  counting-room,  on  .shipboard,  or  with  some  of  the 
commercial  agencies  established  in  tlicse  distant 
ports  to  facilitate  the  conducting  of  their  business 
operations.  The  influence  of  these  surroundings 
greatly  modified  public  sentiment,  and  the  outcome 
was  the  organization  of  an  institution,  having  in  view, 
the  assisting  its  unfortunate  members  or  their  fami- 
lies, in  improving  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  navi- 
gation and  of  the  various  trades  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  and  incidentally  in  collecting  a  museum, 
which  should  represent  the  peculiarities  of  the 
strange  people,  and  strange  places  visited  by  its  mem- 
bers in  their  long  and  distant  voyages. 

During  the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  17',H), 
the  first  suggestion  of  .such  an  instiluiion  was  in.'ule  by 
a  few  shipniastcr.s  who  were  standing  under  the  lea 
of  a  store  on  the  end  of  Union  ^Vharf',  where  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  congregating,  during  the  intcrv;ils  be- 
tween their  voyages.  An  agreenu-nt  was  drawn  uj)  and 
>is;ucd  by  Jonathan  l^amborl,  .lona.  I ngcrsDll,  J acob 
Crowniushield,  Joim  Gibaut,  Nathaniel  Silsbee  and 
others  to  form  an  as.sociation  consisting  of  such  slii[i- 
masters  only,  as  have  had  a  register  from  Salem,  and 
who  had  navigated  tliose  seas  at  or  beyond  tlie  Cai)e 
of  Good  Hope,  to  be  called  the  East  India  j\Jarine 
Society,  or  by  any  other  name  which  may  liereafter 
be  determined.  And  they  also  further  agree  that  the 
first  meeting  to  carry  into  ellect  the  above  pur|)oses 
shall  be  held  at  Capt.  Webb's  tavern,  on  the  18th  of 
September  (Wednesday  evening),  ]7!>0. 

The  meeting  was  held,  atid  a  committee  was  ap- 
point<;d  to  j)repare  the  articles  and  to  report  at  the 
meeting  to  be  held  on  IMonday,  October  14,  1799. 

At  tiie  'adjourned  meeting  the  articles  were  read 
Heparately  and  adopted.  Officers  chosen  a.s  follows: 
Jienjamin  Hodges,  president;  Ichabod  Nichols, -.lona- 
than  Lambert,  Benjamin  Carjienter,  committee  of  ob- 


servation ;  Jonathan  Hodges,  secretary  ;  Jacoli  Crown- 
inshicld,  treasurer. 

Kev.  AVilliani  Bentley  of  the  East  Parish,  many  of 
whose  parishioners  followe<l  tlie  sea  and  wcvv  inter- 
ested in  or  members  of  the  new  si)ciety  writes  in  his 
journal  : 

"  'J'neMlii/^  Vi-lol'cr  '22,  IT't'.',  ruittiiin  (';ii  iies  Ir.tin  Siimutru  hhowud  me 
various  HiKH  iiiU'iKs  of  blu'IU,  ii  hiif^o  oy>tt'i-r^lii'il.  ;i  lit-n  itiiMl  iiinshrnnni 
oup  ami  sf<'ni,  Iwti  spi-ciiiu  iis  ul  hoM's  hi  i;ol(i,  wiih  tin.'  jhmi  wdiIvcx- 
tl'L-mely  nici'  allil  opuri  llowtM^,  tli''  work  is  nf  iiiiroininolily  Hiiii  plates  of 
gol.l,  \,y  tlio  .Malays. 

*'ltifj  proposal  l)y  tlio  new  Iniiritic  sorii'ty,  culled  tlie  l-.'asf  Iinlia 
JIaiine  Sueiely,  to  iiialie  a  ealiiiiet.  'I' liis  soeiely  liasheeii  lately  llioiielii 
of,  Capltiiii  'Jibaul  lirst,  meni  iolieil  llie  plan  to  me.  this  siiiiiiiier,  ami 
desireil  me  In  K've  liiiii  snme  plan  of  artiiles  of  a  slveteh.  'j  he  hibt 
frieiul.s  of  tile  insi ittit ii III  met  anil  elicse  a  et'inmittee  to  enmpa i e  of  di- 
gest arlieles  floin  the  sketclies  ;;i\en  to  them.  Lastwfeh  1  waH  in- 
formed that  in  the  jifeeedi w eek  llie  iiieiiihers  met  and  si-^iied  the 
Hflieles  pfiiiiiised  Iiy  the  ((.'linnitlee  and  had  eliosen  ollirefs.  (See 
ahove.) 

'•  'llim  tdiiij,  Xoir, 1(1,1',  V,  ITT'.l,  .^Ir.  ( 'al  lies  has  presented  his  em  in.^ities 
to  the  liew-ttu  ined  Kast  India  M  a  ri  ne  Soeiely  and  tlo'yaie  pio\idin;^a 
liinseilln  ami  eahiiiet.  'I'he  alio\i.'  were  the  lust  s|teeiiiieii.s  ei^.n  tho 
Soeiety. 

"  .\ur,:ml„y  I),  ITH'.I,  Kooms  uei  a  .ihtailled  in  the  Sleal  lis'  hit  i  Id  inn  on 
the  null  h  east  eitiner  uf  I'^s'-e.v  aiidCnnit,  nnw  ■^\'asll^llnl>'n,  ,s| ,  j,,,. 
tliuir  meeting's  and  a  plaee  for  tin.'  depnsit  ol  houks,  ehai  ls,  eli  ,  and  in 
July  of  tlio  followiiiK  year  glass  eases  were  [irovided  to  ariaiij;e  therein 
Ilie  sper-iniplis  that  li.id  l.ieoii  aeeiiimilated." 

'JMiis  uiiiy  be  coiisiilereil  one  of  the  eaiiie.st  iiuiseuiiis 
in  this  country,  ami  it  has  had  a  world-wide  lame. 
There  was  at  that  lime  a  museum  in  lioston  which 
commenced  with  an  e-\liibition  of  a  few  wa.x  figures  at 
the  American  CoU'ee-housc,  on  State  Strei.'t,  IMr. 
Daniel  Bowen  the  [iroprielor.  In  ]71'5  he  moved  his 
collections  to  ;i  hall  in  i'liuiiifn'ld  Street,  when  it 
took  the  name  nl'  the  (  'nhiiiiliitin  .M  Liseiim  ;  it  was  de- 
'  stroycil  by  file  .January  .'1,  ISDIj.  ^(Jlher  cullections 
were  formed  but  hail  not  a  continuous  history,  nor 
were  any  of  these  earlier  museums  established  for 
sclent i lie  jinrjioses. 

The  act  of  Incorporation  having  passed  both 
branclies  of  the  Legislature  was  approved  by  the 
Governor  ]\Iarcli  3,  ISDl.    The  objects  are; 

1st.  To  assist  the  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
nieinbcis  wlm  may  need  tlie  sdiiu'  iVom  ihe  iiieome  of 
the  I'liiids  (if  the  sm  iety,  which  were  obtained  from 
the  lees  of  admissions  and  llie  annual  nssessnients ; 
also  from  donations  ami  he(|iiesls. 

2i].  To  collect  such  fticts  tiinl  observations  as  tend 
to  the  improvemeiiL  and  security  of  navigation.  Eor 
this  purpose  every  nieiiiber  bound  to  sea  was  author- 
ized to  receive  a  blank  journal,  in  which  he  is  to  in- 
sert all  things  worthy  of  notice  wdiich  occur  during 
his  voyage,  particularly  his  observations  on  the  vari- 
ation of  the  compass,  bearings  and  distances  of  capes 
and  headlands,  of  the  latitude  ami  longitude  of  the 
ports,  islands,  rocks  ami  shoals;  and  upon  his  return 
to  deposit  the  same  with  the  society.  Tiicse  journals 
are  afterwards  bound  in  volumes  under  the  direction 
of  the  ins[)ector,  with  a  table  of  contents  or  inde.K. 
Ninety  of  these  journals,  jirior  to  b'>:]l,  of  voyages 
made  to  various  jiarts  of  the  worki,  and  in  severtil  in- 
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stances  to  places  rarely  visited,  have  already  been  de- 
posited ;  recourse  has  often  been  had  to  them  to  cor- 
rect the  lalitiules  and  longitudes  of  our  ships,  also  for 
historical  purposes. 

Many  of  the  journals  are  beautiful  examples  of 
neatness  and  hue  penmanshiii,  and  are  embellished, 
here  and  there,  with  diagrams,  maps,  drawings  of 
coasts  and  even  with  sketches  of  native  craft.  Tiie 
society  was  in  constant  coninuinicalion  with  tlic 
United  States  Government  and  the  scientific  records 
made  by  its  members  have  received  more  tiian  urdi- 
nary  mention  by  well-known  authors  of  works  du  me- 
teorology. The  endorsement  of  the  society  was  ever 
considered  a  guarantee  of  the  highest  character. 
Commodore  ^laury  in  compiling  his  well-known 
wiu<l  charts  continually  used  llie  society's  journals, 
and  Ca]) tains  Charles  M.  Endicott  and  James  D.  <  iillis, 
mendjers  of  tlie  .society,  pre[)ared  charts  of  ."^unialra 
which  are  spoken  of  in  the  rei>ort  of  the  cruise  of 
the  United  States  frigate  "  rotoniac,"  which  vessel 
was  sent  out  in  lS-i\  for  the  pur|)ose  of  performing 
this  in  connection  with  oilier  work,  as  "  nu^rc  ably 
I)erformed  (by  these  gentlemen )  than  it  could  have 
been  with  our  limited  material."  (J^ee  HisL.  Sket('h 
of  Salem,  p.  154.) 

To  the  library  (d'  which  these  journals  formed  the 
nucleus,  were  added  by  juiri  base  and  gift  "  books  of 
history,  of  voyages  it  travels  and  of  navigation; 
among  them  are  several  rare  valuable  editions  of  the 
celebrateil  voyages  <d'  Perouse,  Cook  it  Vancouver." 

With  "the  same  view  the  President  and  committee 
have  authority  to  purchase  books  of  similar  character 
as  they  may  deem  useful  to  the  society."  This  was 
more  ai>plicalde  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  India  traile 
in  Salem  than  at  the  ])resent  time;  since  then  other 
institutions  have  been  organized,  whose  objects  are 
mainly  to  take  care  that  this  and  allied  classes  ol 
Vjooks  are  accessible  to  .scholars  as  well  as  to  the  gen- 
eral reader. 

3d.  To  form  a  museum  of  natural  and  artificial 
curiosities,  particularly  such  as  are  to  be  found  lie- 
yond .the  Cape  of  t  lood  Hope  and  ("ii|>c  Horn.  This 
luis  been  obtained,  to  a  con>idcrable  extent,  by  the 
valuable  donations  of  the  mend)er3  as  well  as  of 
others  iViendly  to  the  institution.  The  fame  of  this 
Museum  was,  at  first,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  pub- 
lic interest  a.s  a  collection  of  curiosities,  and  not  on 
account  of  its  scientific  value;  yet  the  originators  of 
this  work  devised  for  themselves  methods  and 
plans,  based  upon  the  orderly  ways  of  transacting 
business  at  that  time,  which  are  very  commendable. 
Tiiey  instructed  the  members  whenever  their  voyagc-s 
should  take  them  among  uncivilized  people  to  collect 
the  utensils,  weapons  and  dresses  of  such  i)eople; 
also  accounts  of  native  customs  were  often  noted  in 
their  journals  or  communications  by  letter  to  the  so- 
ciety; collections  of  whells,  birds,  mamnnds,  etc.,  also 
specimens  of  the  flora  and  of  the  geology  were  coi>- 
tributed. 


The  scientific  man  of  to-day  finds  among  these 
fruits  of  their  labor  nmeh  valuable  and  interesting 
material  to  aid  biiu  in  his  res(>arclies  and  investiga- 
tions, esiiecially  in  tbo  science  of  anlhropology.  They 
builded  belter  than  they  knew. 

y/ic  Annua/  Ft\^firii/.-i  of  llie  Socidii  in  November 
were  very  attractive  and  interesting  to  the  public  in 
the  early  years  of  its  history.  I'he  society  I'ornierly 
parai.led  lbri)Ugli  the  streets,  the  oilicers  usually 
dressed  in  Easlera  costume,  with  battle  axes,  spears 
and  other  warlike  weapons  ;  there  was  also  a  palan- 
<iuin,  in  whicli  reclined  a  lioy  ajiparelled  in  must 
gorgeous  habiliments,  lioi-ne  by  persons  in  the  East 
Indian  dress,  attended  \\  ith  fan  ami  hookah  bearers 
and  cvei'v  other  accompaniinent  of  an  Ivist  Indian 
equipage. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  closed  with  a  bniniuet 
with  tf)asls,  sentiments,  etc.  Tliesi;  have  now  passed 
away,  and  Ihe  annual  gatliei'ing  is  not  maiked  by 
any  outward  display.  W'v  copy  fi-oni  (he  )jress  of 
that  day  a  report  of  the  meetings  in  |X04  anil  1  S05. 

Un  "Wednesday  last  was  the  annual  niet'ting  id'  the 
liAST  1  M)IA  M.MtlNK  SnciK/I'V.  On  ill  is  0c('asi(ni  is 
the  choice  of  their  odicers,  and  an  elegant  dinn(;r  is 
provided.  Uelbre  dinner  the  inemliers  proceeded 
I'roin  tiK'ir  hall  iiinU'ran  eseoit' oT  I  he  t':idet  company 
anil  attenilod  will)  an  exrellenl  band  of  musie.  As 
their  cabinet  displays  the  ritdiest  eolleetion  id' Ivisl- 
ern  curiosities,  and  fuiiiisbes  the  principal  dresses 
and  (H-nanients,  as  well  as  111:11  tial  iiislruments  and 
inventions  <il'  the  oiieiital  natimis,  a  ]iioper  eNhibi- 
tion  was  made  for  the  gratiliealion  of  the  iiiiniei'OLis 
citizens  assembled  to  view  the  procession.  The 
whole  scene  provoked  ciiriosily,  ami  indnlgi'd  it, 
while  good  taste  and  dignity  of  manners  jnsiilied  it. 
Oapt.  Benjamin  Hodges  has  conlinufMl  to  receive  the 
annual  invitation  to  be  their  ])residenl,  while  .all  the 
UKMnbers  have  geneiously  eonlribiited  toatlbrd  such 
communications  and  such  articles  as  have  eni'i(  bed 
their  recorils  and  iheij'  eidleeliinis.  The  IMusiaini  is 
decorated  with  instruelive  liisloiieal  paintings,  at  the 
ex[iense  of  the  :^oeiely.  The  eelrlirated  iia\'igatois  ap- 
pear on  its  walls.  Kieli  speeinieiis  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent (d' Nalura  I  llistor)  lire  aheady  olilained,  and  no 
country  is  forgotten  wliieh  has  alfoi-iled  anything  to 
the  aiUiipiarian,  the  liistoi'ia  11 ,  or  the  Crii'iid  of  com- 
merce.' 

On  Weiliu'sday  las!  Tut;  E.\sr  Inhia  .Mahin'r 
SociicTV  had  Iheir  annual  meeting,  with  the  festive 
scenes  in  whieh  llu'y  reeall  their  Cornier  (i'ieiHlshijis, 
reeoiint  Iheir  seivice->  and  urge  tle'ir  eoninKin  /.eal 
Ibi'  the  |iroinotion  of  the  C'ud  of  their  soeielv.  Tlieii 
success  has  been  worthy  ol'  theii'gre:it  attempts,  and 
their  exertions  have  lieen  such  as  have  Inxni  uiipie- 
cedenled  in  our  i.'oniili-y.  Their  mirseiim,  hapjiy  in 
its  arrangenieiils  ami  (degaiil  in  its  disphiy  of  its  rich- 
es,— with  the  many  snlije<is  it  emlira'  c^ — the  great 
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Tariety  with  which  it  is  enriched,  does  honor  to  their 
t;iite,  their  inquiries  and  their  diligence.  It  was  a 
preiit  dimiuution  of  their  pleasure  to  be  deprived  of 
tlie  company  of  their  president,  Capt.  ]!.  1  lodges,  who 
was  unable  to  attend.  Captain  Car[ienter,  the  vice- 
[Tesident,  presided  on  the  occa.-iion  with  dignity. 

The  military  parade  was  by  the  Liglit  Inl'antry, 
under  Captain  Saunders,  and  the  procession  was  ad- 
mired as  a  just  display  of  the  eastern  manners.  The 
whole  scene  was  powerful  in  convincing  us  of  the 
personal  merit  of  the  members,  of  tlie  benefits  from 
their  institution,  and  of  the  zeal  with  which  they 
have  promoted  its  best  reputation.' 

November  2,  1S03,  the  society  voted  to  take  the 
room  in  the  second  story  of  the  building  then  being 
erected  for  the  accommodation  ul'  tlie  Salem  Banlc 
and  the  Salem  luturance  Com])aiiy  on  the  first  tloor, 
on  the  eastern  jiortion  of  the  land  now  occupied  by 
the  Downing  Block — ilimension  of  the  ^ame  forty 
feet  by  lifty-four.  On  the  7th  or^farch,  1S04,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  remove  the  collections  and 
to  arrange  the  same  in  the  new  hall.  * 

July  8,  1S17, —  Voled  to  accept  the  invitation  from 
the  committee  of  arraiigeinents  to  join  tlie  procession 
tiiis  day, — reception  of  Jaiiics  IMon roe,  Pj'csident  of 
the  United  States.  Also  vo/cd  th;it  the  president  of 
the  society  be  reipaested  to  wait  on  the  I'residc'nt  of 
the  tTnited  States  of  America,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
.societ}'  to  invite  him  to  visit  the  museum  with  his 
tuile,  and  also  to  wait  on  the  fJovcrnor  of  the  com- 
monwealth with  u  similar  invitation, — and  at  such 
time  as  they  shall  appoint  fVjr  the  puri)ose,  the  ollicers 
of  the  society  to  attend  them  to  the  hall. 

July  5,  1S20,  Vo/cd  that  the  president  and  commit- 
tee be  autliorized  to  procure  jointed  copies  of  the 
catalogue'''  now  preparing,  to  furnish  eacli  incniber 
(or  the  family  of  each  member  deceased)  with  a  I'opy 
and  to  present  the  same  in  the  name  of  the  society  to 
puch  gentlemen  of  the  town  ami  its  vicinity  as  the 
president  and  committee  may  think  ]jro])cr. 

Voti-d,  That  the  presid(-nt  and  co.'ninittec  be  au- 
tlpiri/i'd  li'  eng:iL''<'  l>r.  Sc'.h  l!;i.-.>  In  supciintoliil  the 
museum  under  their  direction  and  lor  such  compen- 
sation a3  they  nuiy  judge  reasuiuible. 

January  7,  182-1. —  Voted,  That  the  subject  of  en- 
larging the  hall  or  [trocuring  another  hall  be  submit- 
ted to  a  committee.  ]May  ]'J,  1824,  tlie  coinmiltce  re- 
ported that  a  now  building  may  be  erected  that  will 
accommodate  the  society  in  the  most  convenient  man- 
ner and  they  subjoin  for  their  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing proposal,  to  be  offered  for  subscri[>tiou  imme- 
diately:— 


'  Salem  Itey'uUr,  Mondny,  Kovemler  11,  lt!05. 

-  Tlie  first  iiriiit<;<l  catalogue  of  olijectB  in  the  muwjiim,  joui  nal-s,  list  of 
membere,  etc.,  while  tliu  collections  were  in  tlie  Siilciii  li;iiik  liiiililiiif;. 
ITiis  gave  iS'i'J  nieiiilKTU,  In  IS'^5  tlio  llln^^elllll  moved  to  tlio  iCnst  Iiiilia 
Mariiic  Hall,  and  liy  tlic  inijictna  llius  given  tlie  colleilioiib  wcnr  iiipiilly 
angiiient'^l,  so  that  in  IKll,  when  tlio  eecond  eililion  wiis  iirintcd,  Ijc- 
Mtis  lutrin^  lUjine  cntttilmcut,  gave  4209  Diombcrii  fur  the  iiabetiiii. 
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*'  A  lot  of  land  inaj'  bo  Iiad  near  tho  prc-sent  hall,  of  a  proper  size  for 
erecting  llio  contemplated  building;,  anil  that  it  may  be  completed  in  tho 
course  of  the  next  year,  proposals  for  erecting  iv  building  of  about  45  by 
V3  feet  for  K.  I.  S.  and  other  purposes,  by  an  association  to  bo  incor- 
jioiated  fur  the  piirpose  iiiuler  the  iiume  tif  the  Ijist  India  JIai  ine  Hall 
Coiiioial ion  ;  one  huinlred  and  hl'ty  sliaietj  at  Sinn  each  ;  the  smdely  lo 
take  as  many  shares  as  iliey  may  deem  jiroper,  tlie  remainder  to  mem- 
bers of  the  society  or  other  paities." 

Twcnfy-sixlh  Anniversary—Dedication  of  (lie  New 
Hall,  Friday,  October  14,  1 825.— Celebration  by  a 
public  ])rocession  and  dinner,  on  the  occtision  of 
taking  iJossession  of  the  hall  which  they  have  Itttely 
erected  and  fitted  u[i  in  splendid  manner  for  their 
accommodation.  This  litill,  tiver  one  liundrcil  feet  in 
lengtli  ;md  I'orty  in  brctnltli,  is  iis  chaste  ;uk1  beautiful 
a  specimen  of  architecture  as  our  country  can  exhibit, 
and  filled  as  it  is  b)'  the  tare  and  curious  i.u'odactions 
of  nature  and  art  IVoni  the  four  qutirters  of  the  globe, 
forms  a  cabinet  unrivalled  in  this  and  excelletl  per- 
ha[is  by  few  in  any  country. 

On  this  occasion  the  society  was  honored  by  the 
company  of  the  rrosidciit  of  tlic  United  Sttiics  and 
many  otiier  distinguished  guests,  amongst  whom  were 
Mr.  Justice  Story,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court;  Hon.  Ijenjtimin  W .  Crowninshield,  member 
of  Congress  fur  this  district;  Hon.  .Josiuh  tiuincy, 
Mayor  of  lioston  ;  Hon.  i\Ir.  Hill,  ol' tlie  l^xccutive 
Council;  Hon.  Tinmthy  Pidccriiig,  President  Kirk- 
land,  of  Harvard  University,  and  a,  large  number  of 
merchants,  jirofessional  men  and  others. 

The  society,  witli  its  guests,  moved  in  jirocession  at 
two  o'clock  from  Hamilton  Hall,  iimlcr  the  direction 
of  Kicliard  S.  llogcrs  :ind  Jonathan  J'.  Sounders, 
Esijrs.,  and,  esctnled  Ijy  ;i  fine  band  of  music,  pro- 
ceeded through  some  of  the  jirincipal  streets  to  their 
new  hall  on  Ivssc.n;  Street.  The  occasion  drew  together 
a  vast  coiu'oiii'se  of  citizens,  wiio  testilicd  b}'  rc[ieated 
cheers  aii'l  greetings  Iboir  h:i))piness  at  beholding  the 
Chief  ihigistrate. 

The  dinner  was  served  in  a  style  of  magnificence. 
The  ndigioiis  scr\'ices  were  performed  by  Pa; v.  Dr. 
Kirklarid  and  licv.  I^Ir.  Cornelius.  Hon.  Sleiihcn 
White,  President  nf  ihe  Society,  ju'e^ided  at  the  tables, 
'fhe  President  of  the  United  States  ajipeared  in  good 
health  and  spirils.  The  toasts  were  announced  by 
John  W.  Trea(Pvell,  Esq.,  tlie  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary. 

December  31,  18GG.— The  report  of  Mr.  John  B. 
Silsbec,  respecting  the  arrangements  for  the  transfer- 
ence of  its  building  and  collections  to  the  J''.sse.K  In- 
stitute, or  Mr.  Peahody  or  his  trustees,  Wiis  read  and 
accepted. 

Too  mucli  jiraise  cannot  be  given  to  the  thoughtful 
originators  and  promoters  of  this  institution,  wliich, 
after  flourishing  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  trans- 
fers to  younger  hands  the  care  and  continuaiico  of  its 
scientific  and  other  collections,  reserving  Air  itnclf  the 
administration  of  its  noble  cliarities,  which  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  institution  exists. 

Superintendents  of  jMuseuin,  Scth  Bass,  jM.D.,  Mai- 
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thus  A.  Ward,  M.D.,  George  Osborne,  M.l).,  Charles 
G.  Page,  M.D.,  Henry  Wheath\nd,  M.D.,  George  D. 
Phippen. 

Tin:  Peabody  Ar.vnK.MY  of  ScD'Xci;. — With  the 
decline  of  Salem's  tbreigti  connncrce  the  East  India 
Jlarine  Society  found  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
obtain  means  for  conducting  the  museum  which  it 
had  maintained  with  increasing  success  since  1799. 
Few  new  members  joined  the  society,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  its  invested  funds  and  membership  assess- 
ments were  all  reciuired  for  the  charitable  objects  of 
the  organization.  The  museum,  therefore,  became  a 
burden,  and  serious  thouglits  were  entertained  of  sell- 
ing the  collections. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Essex  Institute  had  ac- 
cumulated a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  objects 
relating  to  natural  history,  the  care  of  which,  with 
the  limited  means  then  at  its  disposal  for  this  jjurnose, 
threatened  to  seriously  embarrass  the  society  and  dis- 
perse the  band  of  scientists  who  had  collected  and 
were  working  under  the  auspices  of  that  in^stitution. 

In  ISCij,  through  the  instrumentality  of  .Mr.  i'lan-  [ 
cis  Peabody,  at  the  time  president  of  the  Essex  Insti-  ' 
tute,  the  existing  condition  of  afl'airs  with  these  insti-  ! 
tutions  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  I\Ir.  George  i 
Peabody,  of  Lon'lon.   After  a  very  careful  considera-  | 
tion  of  the  matter,  both  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Peabody  i 
and  those  interested  in  the  institutions  here,  a  general  j 
understanding  was  arrived  at,  and  on  Eebruaiy  \ 
1807,  Mr.  George  Peabody  gcnerou-ly  jdaced  in  the  j 
hamls  of  several  gentlemen  the  sum  of  one  hundred  | 
and  forty  thousand  dollars,  "  for  tlie  promotion  of 
science  and  useful  knowledge  in  Essex  County,"  to 
bo  expended  in  a  manner  indicated  by  a  letter  of  trust 
and  a.s  understood  between  himself  and  the  trustees 
named,  and  who,  ou   Saturday,  IMarch  '2,  lS(i7,  or- 
ganized as  the  '"J'rustees  of  the  Peabody  ,A.cadcmy 
of  Science,"  with  Mr.  Francis  I'cabody  as  president. 
Tiie  I'^ast  India  Marine  Hall  projierty  was  [)urc]iased 
and  tiie  large  exhibition-room  was  relitted  for  museum 
purjioses  with  a  special  portion  of  the  fund,  accDrditig 
to  the  rci]Uest  of  the  duunr.   The  museum  nf  the  Mast 
India  Marine  Society  ami  the  natural  histoiya?id  eth- 
nological collections  of  the  Essex  Institute  were  then 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  aciidemy  trustees  as  per- 
manent deposits.   These  were  arranged  in  East  India 
Alarine  Hall,  which  wtis  dedicated  August  ]'J,  ]8()9, 
and  opened  to  the  ]>ublic,  the  act  of  incorporation,  a])- 
proved  April  13,  LSCS,  having  i)assed  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature. 

Thus,  through  the  instructions  of  the  founder,  the 
work  of  the  institution  was  clearly  indicated,  and, 
although  the  funds  were  given  for  the  beiielit  of  the 
citizens  of  the  county,  the  directions  as  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  East  India  Marine  Hall  property  and 
the  agreements  with  the  societies  de))osiling  their  col- 
lections definitely  located  the  institution  in  Salem, 
where  its  work  must  be  conducted. 


It  has  been  the  etlbrt  of  tlie  trustees  to  carry  (Jiit 
Mr.  Peabody 's  wishes  by  managing  the  afl'airs  of  tlie 
institution  on  as  broad  a  plan  as  the  income  from  the 
funds  will  permit.    The  museum,  to  which  very  large 
additions  have  been  made  by  the  trustees  since  ]S(j7, 
through  exchange,  j)urcliase  and  by  gift,  is  arranged 
as  an  easy  object-lesson  in  mitural  history.    All  the 
specimens  in   the  cases  are  labelled  clearly,  larger 
cards  and  signs  being  placed  to  indicate  the  groups  of 
the  aniimils  or  minerals  and  the  divisions  of  the  eth- 
nological colleetions.     By  this  means  the  dillicult 
|)rol)leni  of  a  catalogue  for  the  use  of  visitors  is 
avoided.  This  system  is  witii  the  trustees  a  necessity, 
as  the  visitors  to  the  museum  number  upwards  of  forty 
thousand  annually,  and  are,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
jiersons  without  any  scientific  training  whatever,  and, 
in  order  that  the  museum  shall  be  of  any  benefit  to 
them  and  furnish  tliem  with  instruction,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  collections  must  at  onee  lie  made  simple 
and  attractive.    Tlie  ollice  of  the  academy  is  ever 
open  to  any  one  who  may  desire  to  make  imjuiries  as 
to  the  nature  of  any  mclv,  animal  or  plant,  or,  in  fact, 
anything  coming  uniler  the  geiici'ul  head  of  science. 
All  Mich  inijuiries  ai'e  answered  as  f'ai'  as  ])ossible,  and, 
at  least,  the  imjuirer  is  directed  where  he  may  gain 
the  inlVirmation  he  seeks.    In  lS7t)  a  summer  school 
of  biology  was  established  by  tlie  trustees,  which  was 
conducted  for  six  seasons,  and  only  discontinued  when 
it  was  found  that  very  few  persons  from  Essex  County 
cared  U>  avail  tliemselves  oi'  ils  iusti'iietinn,  nearly  all 
the  students '.■ouiing  from  the  \V'esterri  State's.  Dur- 
ing the  eoniiuuanee  of  the  scliool,  leetures  were  given 
and  laboratory  work  conducted  by  well-known  sjiecial- 
ists  in  all  branches  of  natural  liistory.    In  addition 
to  this  work,  special  students  have  been  received  at 
the  academy  and  classes  in  vari<)tis  branches  of  natu- 
ral history  are  from  time  to  time  cimducted,  and, 
since  the  completion  of  the  addition  to  the  building 
and  the  opening  of  Academy  Hall,  public  lectures 
have  been  given  by  men  of  acknowledged  scientific 
attainments  at  such  hours  atid  at  a  rate  of  admission 
sc)  l<iw  as  to  eoine  witliiii  the  reach  of  all.    Cl'  scien- 
lilic  nu'iiii)irs  the  aeademy  lias  publislied  two  volumes, 
cbielly  of  original  researches  by  the  ollicers  ol'  the 
academy,  and,  in  a<ldition,  nineteen  annual  rej>orts, 
several  of  which  include  scientific  papers,  have  been 
issued.    By  a  system  of  exchange,  a  large  library  of 
the  publications  of  similar  institutions,  both  of  this 
country  and  abroad,  has  been  brought  toge'.her. 

The  ofDcers  of  the  academy  at  the  present  time  are: 
Trustees, — William  C.  Endicott,  Pi-esideut  ;  Henry 
Wheatland,  Vice-President ;  Abnor  C.  Goodell,  Jr., 
Secretary;  allofS.ilem;  James  R.  Nichols  of  llaver- 
Iiill,  Geoi'ge  Penbody  Russell  of  England,  S.  iMidicott 
Peabody  of  Salem,  Gecn-gc  Cogswell  of  Bradford,  ,Tohn 
Robinson  of  Salem,  Treasurer.  The  last  three  named 
have  been  chosen  to  fdl  vacancies  caused  by  the  deaths 
of  ]\lr.  Francis  Peabody  and  Dr.  Henry  C.  Perkins 
and  the  resignation  of  I'rof  Asa  Gray. 
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The  first  director  iimler  the  trustees  was  Trnfessor 
Fre«lerick  Ward  Putnam,  now  of  Caiiibridae,  wlio  was 
fi)ll',)wcd  in  1S7()  by  Dr.  Al]ilieiis  8.  Packard,  Prolessnr 
in  Brown  Univei-sity,  and,  in  ISSO,  l>y  the  present  di- 
rector, Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse. 

The  museum  and  assistants  tlierc  cni]i]oyed  are  in 
cliarire  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Robinson.  The  museum 
is  open  free  to  the  luiblic  every  week  day  from  9  to  5 
o'clock,  and,  pending  the  com[)letion  of  the  new  ex- 
hibition room  in  the  addition  to  the  main  building,  as 
ut  present  arranged  in  East  India  ^Marine  Hall.itcon- 
Uiins,  on  the  western  side  of  the  main  floor,  an  educa- 
tional collection  illustrating  the  orders  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  arranged  in  their  proper  sequence,  from  the 
lowest  forms  to  the  highest.  This  collection  was 
chiefly  derived  from  the  Essex  Tustiiute  in  the  year 
1507. 

On  the  eastern  side  are  arranged  the  Etiinological 
collections,  principally  received  from  the  East  India 
Marine  Society,  which  are  subdivideil  according  to 
races  or  countries.  This  collection  ranks  among 
the  very  highest  in  imi)ortance  in  America*  It  is 
especially  rich  in  Soutli  Sea  Island  implements,  cloths, 
models,  idids,  domestic  utensils,  etc.,  and  Ciiinese, 
Japanese,  and  East  Indian  life-size  models  of  native 
character,  besides  the  boats,  clothing,  utensils,  imple- 
ments of  war  and  of  domestic  use  from  these  coun- 
tries, and  from  Africa,  Arabia,  and  North  and  South 
America.  The  collection  from  .Tajjan  is  very  line, 
Laving  been  formed  by  the  director  during  his  List 
visit  to  that  country.  A  collection  from  Koi-ea  and 
another  illustrating  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North 
America,  have  just  been  added  to  the  museum. 

The  gallery  is  devoted  to  the  Natural  History  and 
Archeology  of  Essex  County.  Nearly  all  of  the  spe- 
cies of  the  flora  and  fauna  are  represented  by  pre- 
served specimens ;  the  collection  of  birds  and  that  of 
native  woods  being  especially  line.  The  academy  has, 
also,  the  best  local  collection  of  prehistoric  im[)lcnients 
and  utensils  of  .stone,  bone  and  clay  to  be  Ibnnd  in 
Essex  County. 

Am  educiitional  collection  of  minerals  has  recently 
been  arranged  in  the  centr.il  gallery  case. 

Academy  Hall,  previously  referred  to,  is  on  the 
lower  floor  of  the  fire-proof  addition  to  the  East  India 
Marine  Hall  building.  It  has  a  pleasant  audience- 
room  with  a  seating  capacity  for  three  hundred  and 
fifty  persons,  and  is  well  ventilated  and  tastefully 
decorated.  The  hall  was  arranged  primarily  for  the 
use  of  the  academy,  but,  having  a  separate  public 
entrance,  it  is  rented  for  such  other  purposes  as  are 
deemed  suitable  by  the  trustees. 

The  Salkm  Lyckcm  wa.s  founded  in  the  month  of 
Januarj',  1830,  "  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  instruction 
and  ration entertainment  by  means  of  lectures, 
&c."  The  persons  engaged  in  this  formation  were 
among  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  town.  -The 
first  meeting  was  lield  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Francis  ' 


Peabody,  on  January  4,  1830;  a  meeting  was  subse- 
quently held  in  Town  Hall,  where  a  committee  was 
appointed  "to  jirepai'c  a  constitution  and  submit  the 
same  for  insjiection  to  the  citizens  nl' .Sulcni." 

On  the  evi'ning  of  .laiiuai'v  IS,  1,S:',(),  :i  meeting 
was  lu'ld  .-it  the  ICssex  House,  antl  a  fornui!  organiza- 
tion was  cU'ected  by  tlie  choice  of  Daniel  A.  AVhite, 
jiresident;  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  vice-]>resident  ; 
Charles  \V.  I'pliani,  corres].>oniling Secrctiiry  ;  Stejdien 
1'.  Webb,  vccoi'ding  secretary;  Francis  Peabody, 
treasuier,  and  a  lioard  of  ten  managers  which  in- 
cluded the  names  of  ifulus  Choate,  Ijcverelt  Sal  ton- 
stall  and  Caleb  I'oote. 

In  the  original  plan  a  series  of  public  debates  was 
conteuiphited,  but  this  intention  \\;is  never  carried 
out.  A  niurse  of  lectures  was,  liowcvt'r,  started  at 
once,  and  in  the  fiist  cfiurse  all  but  four  were  de- 
livered liy  gentlemen  of  Salem.  The  lectures  were 
first  givi.'ti  in  the  ^lethndist  meeting  house  on  Sewall 
Street,  and  al'ierwards  in  the  Universalist  meeting- 
house. Puttluring  the  summer  of  18:]t>  plans  were 
adopted  for  the  constrncti<ui  of  tlie  presc.Mit  Lyceum 
Hall,  which  was  built,  and  i-eady  for  o(;cupancy  in 
.lannaiy,  183!,  at  a  cost  of  S3(i3(i,  tin;  land  u\H,n 
\vhich  it  was  Qi-cctcd  costing  seven  hundred  ami  tilly 
dollars. 

For  over  half  accninry  an  annual  coui'se  of  lectures 
has  been  delivered  liel'on'  the  Sabuu  Lyceum,  and 
during  a  ]iorr.ion  ol' that  time  tin;  demand  I'or  tickets 
has  so  I'arexcecilcd  the  seating  capacity  of  the  hall  that 
a  (lu[)licatc  course  has  iieeu  given — gentlemen's  tickets 
at  the  outset  were  sold  for  one  dollar,  and  ladies' 
tickets  for  seventy-iive  cents ;  but  it  was  not  consid- 
ered ])roper  for  ladies  to  ]Hirchase  tickets  unless  "in- 
troduced "  by  a  gentleman,  and  Lh(/  tickets  issued  to 
them  ran  as  follows:  "vVdinit  to  the  Salem  Lyceum 

a  Lady   inli-oduced  by   .''     In   the  changes 

which  fllty  years  have  brought  about,  ladies  not  only 
purchase  tickets  on  ccpuil  terms  with  gentlemen,  but 
appear  upon  the  jihitl'orm  as  leclni'(.'is,  without  (jues- 
tion  or  comment. 

Nearly  a  lliniisaiul  lectures  have  been  delivered  be- 
I'orc  the  Pyceum,  ami  il;  is  doubtful  if  any  other  in- 
stitution in  tlie  eountry  could  present  such  a  distin- 
guished list.  Judge  Daniel  A.  White  delivered  the 
first  lecture,  his  subject  being  ''  Advantagew  of  Ivnowd- 
edge,"  and  the  list  of  lecturers  includes  such  names  as 
Daniel  AVebster,  Pufus  Clioatc,  ICdward  Everett,  John 
Qiiincy  Adams,  Caleb  Cushing,  Charles  Sumner, 
Henry  Wilson,  Jlalph  Waldo  Emerson,  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  ^\'cndcll  I'hillips,  Louis  Agasbiz,  George 
liancrolt,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Horace  IMann, 
Jarcd  S[)arks  and  Robert  C.  Winthroj).  Among  the 
Salem  lecturers  were  Judge  Daniel  A.  \V'hile,  Francis 
Peabody,  liufus  Choate,  Thonuis  Spencer,  Stephen  0. 
Phillips,  Henry  Colman,  Henry  K.  Oliver,  Charles 
W.  Upham,  Leverctt  Saltonstall,  Joshua  H.  Ward, 
Caleb  Foote  and  George  B.  Loring.  Ralj)!!  ^Valdo 
'  Emerson   lectured    in   tiiirty-two  different  courses. 
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His  first  lecture  was  given  in  183o,  and  liis  last  in 
1870. 

The  Lyceum  can  no  longer  offer  such  attractions  to 
its  patrons.  The  public  taste  has  changed,  and  de- 
mands amusement  rather  than  instruction  in  such  a 
form.  Tlie  purely  literary  lecture  as  a  source  of 
general  entertainment  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  small  cost  of  the  cheap  editions  of  the  books  of 
the  present  day  which  enables  an  author  to  address  a 
larger  audience  at  le-s  inconvenience  to  himself,  nuiy 
have  something  to  do  with  this  change.  A\'liether 
this  be  so  or  not  the  interest  in  the  Lyceum  lectures 
has  not  been  maintained  of  late  years,  and  the  time 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  it  will  be  deemed  ad- 
visable to  bring  the  affairs  of  this  old  time  institution 
to  close. 

The  board  of  officers  at  present  consists  of  President, 
George  B.  Loring ;  Secretary,  Charles  S.  Osgood ; 
Treasurer,  Gilbert  L.  Streeter.  Trustees,  George 
Peabody  and  Caleb  Foote,  and  a  board  of  eight  man- 
agers. 

Salem  Fkaterxity.— On  the  7th  of  F.el^ruary, 
ISGP,  ^Ir.  Alfred  Stone,  of  Providence,  forrnvrly  a 
resident  of  Salem,  by  invitation  addressed  a  meeting 
at  the  East  Church,  explaining  the  working  of  the 
Providence  Union.  The  next  evening  a  few  jjcrsons 
Ciinic  together  in  the  parlor  of  Uenjamiu  IL  Silsbee, 
Esq.,  to  confer  upon  the  matter  further.  Other  meet- 
ings followed  at  the  same  place,  and  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Salem  Fraternity,  under  a  cou.stitu- 
tirm  which  states  the  purpose  of  the  organization  to 
be  "'to  provide  evening  instruction  and  amusement" 
for  such  of  our  population  as  "being  confined  to 
tiieir  work  during  the  day  need  recreation  at  the 
close  of  their  labors." 

The  experiment  fairly  began  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1800,  on  which  evening  the  wc-jtern  range  of  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  of  Downing's  Block,  175  Essex 
Street,  wa-s  opened  for  the  pui-pose  from  front  to 
rear.  The  place  was  well  chosen  ;  central,  accessible, 
attractive  in  its  principal  rooms,  while  tlie  thorough- 
fare of  the  Essex  Street  pronu-nadcrs  led  directly  pa^t 
its  <lt')i)r.  The  rooms  were  designated  as  amusement, 
reading,  school  and  work-rooms. 

A  year  and  a  half  after  its  o[)ening  a  winter  course 
of  lectures  was  .started.  On  Saturday  evenings  the 
gamca  and  amusement  were  suspended,  and  their 
room  was  taken  for  this  object.  Gen.  If.  K.  Oliver 
gave  the  first  lecture  on  Saturday  evening,  October 
22,  1870,  subject  "Good  Manners.''  These  lectures 
were  continued  on  .successive  Saturday  evenings  for 
several  ye.ira  with  great  success,  interspersed  with 
familiar  talks  upon  diflorent  mechanical  tra'lcs  and 
various  industries  by  practical  wohkers  in  them. 

TliK  YOUNO  Men's  Uxiox  was  organized  in  1855, 
and  was  for  many  years  a  flourisliing  institution.  It 
maintained  a  reading-room,  and  each  season  a  course 
of  lectures  and  entertainments  was  given  under  il;s 


ans])ices,  but,  failing  to  maintain  its  membership,  it 
was  dissolved  some  lour  or  five  years  ago. 

SALEJr    Cl-IAIUTAIILK  MECHANIC  ASSOCIATION. — 

Organized  October  1,  1817;  incorporated  June  4, 
1822;  consists  of  regular  apprenticed  mechanics  and 
of  inunufaeturers,  citizens  of  the  city  of  Salem  and 
vicinity.  Its  object  is  to  extend  the  means  of  use- 
fulness by  cnconi-agiiig  the  ingenious,  by  assisting  the 
necessitous,  and  l)y  promoting  mutual  good  otlices 
with  each  other. 

A  donation  of  hooks  from  I\rr.  Oliver  Parsons,  in 
Ajjril,  1820,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  lihrary  be- 
longing to  this  institulion.  A  committee  was  then 
ajipointed  to  solicit  contributions,  and  in  July  of  tliat 
year  the  number  of  volumes  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred. In  January,  1821,  Mr.  Benjamin  Pickman  pre- 
sented a  complete  set  of  Rees'  Cycloi;i;edia.  From  this 
time  the  library  has  annually  increased  by  donations 
and  special  ap[>ro[iri:itii,ins,  and  at  present  numbers 
five  thousand  one  humlrrd  and  twenty-five  volumes. 
It  is  deposited  in  the  middle  eastern  room  under  the 
Mechanic  Hall,  and  is  opened  oil  Saturday  evenings 
for  the  delivery  of  hooks.  This  institution  (.'arly 
adopted  the  plan  of  having  jiopular  lectures  on  liter- 
ature and  science  deliveri'd  to  the  memliers  ami  their 
families.  The  lir.-5t  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
George  Choale  on  Tliursday  evening,  January  24, 
1828,  in  Franklin  Hall.  'I'liesc  lectures  were  contin- 
ued weekly,  usually  on  Thursday  evenings,  during  the 
winter  season,  Jbr  about  thirty-eight  years.  'J'hcy 
have  since  been  deliverei]  in  their  rooms,  ])erl>y 
Square,  then  ^\'as^.inglon  Hall,  Lyceum  IJall  and 
Mechanic's  Hall. 

This  association  was  insti'Uiiiental  in  the  building 
of  ^Icchanics'  Hull,  in  is'.VJ.  A  stoc'k  Company  was 
incor])oi-:iled  lor  this  imi'pose,  in  which  the  association 
invested  a  jiortioii  of  its  funds,  the  remainder  of  the 
stock  being  taken  by  the  Salem  Lyceum  and  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  association.  In  1870  it 
was  enlai'ged  and  enlirely  reniodelled,  in  its  present 
condition. 

In  Septemlier,  1SH\  its  llrst  meeting  was  held  in 
the  above-named  building.  It  was  very  successful 
and  creditrd)le  to  tlie  I'.oard  of  .Managers  and  all  who 
were  interested  in  its  success. 

The  first  exhil)ition  under  the  auspices  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  1  lie  association  \\'as  held  .at the  Meeiianic's 
Hall,  Salem,  commencing  on  iMondny  Sejitember  24, 
1849.  A  good  re])resentation  of  the  products  of  our 
varied  industries  was  arranged  upon  tlie  tables  mak- 
ing a  very  creditable  appearance.  Forty-ibur  medals 
and  fifty-two  dijilomas  were  awarded  by  the  judges. 

Odd  Fellows II II'.' — The  exact  date  of  the  origin 
of  Odd  Fellowshi[)  in  Massachusetts  is  not  known. 
The  first  lodge,  sell'-instltuted  and  without  a  ch.'irter, 
held  its  sessions  in  Boston.  No  records  of  its  early 
meetings  were  jircserved.    On  the  2Gtli  of  March, 

>  By  Daiiiol  II.  Ilag^ir. 
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1S20,  it  was  orgunizcil  by  tlie  choice  of  oflicers,  Ihe 
adoption  of  a  name,  and  of  laws  for  its  government, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  record  of  its  i)rocee<lings. 
It  w:\s  instituted  under  the  name  of  ]Mas<aciiusetts 
Lodge,  No.  1.  On  the  11th  of  :March,  1823,  Siloam 
Lodge,  Xo.  2.  was  instituted.  On  the  2Sth  of  ifarch, 
Massachusetts  Lodge  wrote  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Maryland,  recognizing  it  as  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
order  in  the  United  States,  and  asking  I'or  a  charter 
to  be  granted  to  it  as  the  Grand  Lodge  of  ]\Iassaclui- 
sctts.  The  re(]ucst  was  granted,  and  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts  was  duly  organized  June  0, 
1S23. 

The  growth  of  the  order  in  ^Massachusetts  was  not 
rapid,  and  after  a  few  years  it  became  nearly  extinct. 
Prior  to  1832  seven  lodges  had  been  instituted,  all  of 
which  had  at  that  time  ceased  to  exist,  Merrimac 
Lodge,  Xo.  7,  being  the  last  to  give  up.  The  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  died  with  the  subordinate 
lodges.  In  ]SS3  r^ferrinuic  Lodge  was  revived, 
and  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States.  Outiie  22d  of 
June,  ISll,  3Iassachusetts  Lodge,  No.  1,  was  reorgan- 
ized. By  request  of  tliesc  two  lodge»,  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  3Iassachusctts  was  reinstated  December  23, 
184L  From  tins  time  the  growth  of  the  order  was 
encouraging.  'Within  two  years  the  number  of 
lodges  increased  to  twenty-five.  Between  1850  and 
IS'iO  there  was  a  period  of  declension  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  order  in  Massachusetts.  Since  ISUO  the 
order  has  rapidly  grown  in  numbers  and  inllueiice, 
until  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  leading  ben- 
eficial order  in  the  commonwealth.  'J'lic  present 
number  of  lodges  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-one;  the 
number  of  members,  according  to  the  last  re[)ort, 
August,  1887,  is  thirty-four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-two. 

The  organization  of  the  order  includes  the  Grand 
Lodge,  the  Subordinate  Lodges,  the  Grand  I^ncamp- 
ment,  Subordinate  Encamjimenls,  Cantons  ol'  Patri- 
archs Militant,  and  Lodges  of  the  Daughters  of  Ke- 
b.kah. 

AW.r  J.'id'/c,  A').  2i">. — On  (be  20lli  (,f  Oclober, 
1843,  the  lirst  step  was  taken  towards  cstablisliing  a 
lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  in  Salem.  Adrien  Low,  (r.  1>. 
Lyons,  William  Durant,  'Thomas  Harvey  and  C.  C. 
Hayden  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Low,  and,  after  de- 
liberation, determined  to  api)ly  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
for  a  charter  for  Essex  Lodge,  No.  2G,  I.  0.  0.  F. 
Tlie  charter  was  granted,  and  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember (>,  1843,  the  grand  officers  duly  instituted  the 
lodge  and  installed  its  officers.  The  oflicers  were, — 
N.  G.,  Thoma.s  Durant;  V.  G.,  C.  0.  Ifayden ;  Secre- 
tary, George  Bussell ;  Treasurer,  Adrien  Low;  \V., 
AV.'  MerriU;  0.,  B.  F.  Steadman  ;  1.  G.,  T.  E.  Page; 
R.  S.  N.'G.,  T.  Harvey;  L.  S.  N.  G.,  J.  Kimball ;  II. 
S.  V.  G.,  N.  Goldsmith  ;  L.  S.  V.  G.,  W.  Saunders; 
K.  S.  S.,  W.  R.  Allen  ;  L.  S.  S.,  I.  T.  Kimball.;  Chap., 
I.  P.  .\tkiiison. 


The  lodge  at  once  entered  upon  ;i  very  i>rosperous 
career. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1841,  it  numbered  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  memliers,  and  January  1, 
1849,  five  years  and  two  months  from  its  organization, 
it  numbered  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  mem- 
bers. The  whole  number  of  members  from  its  forma- 
tion to  the  present  time  is  nine  liundred  and  twenty- 
five  ;  of  these  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  have  died. 
The  present  number  is  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven.  A  large  number  of  memliers  have  withdrawn 
from  Essex  Lodge  to  aid  in  establishing  other  lodges. 
It  furnished  three  of  the  five  charter  members  of 
Atlantic  Lodge,  four  of  the  five  for  Ocean  Lodge,' 
and  four  of  the  five  for  Holton  Lodge.  For  the  or- 
ganization of  Fraternity  Lodge,  it  gave  forty-three 
membei's ;  fur  Bass  Piver  Loilge,  thirty-one;  f<"ir 
Magnolia  Lodge,  twenty-seven;  for  Danvers  Lodge, 
eleven.  Essex  Lodge  has  furnished  in  part  the  mem- 
bership of  some  fifteen' lodges. 

Since  its  organization  the  lodge  has  paid  in  weekly 
lienefits  to  the  sick,  ft2(),r)80.87  ;  in  funeral  benefits, 
$582'>.10;  in  other  charities,  §3306.39;  total,  !?3r),- 
773.3(1.  4'liis  amount  does  not  include  frequent  pri- 
vate subscriptions  not  entered  on  the  lodge  books. 

The  lodge  has  a  trust  fund  of  over  $15,000,  which 
is  at  [U'esent  under  the  charge  of  three  trustees,  Rnfus 
B.  Gilford,  I>aniel  15.  Uagar  and  Charles  11.  Kezar. 

The  membei'.^bip  of  the  lodge  Ims  inchided  men  of 
every  profession  and  almost  every  occupation  ;  many 
of  whom  have  held  prominent  positions  in  city  and 
State  and  in  tlie  high  ranks  of  Odd  l"enowslii[).  One 
(jf  its  members,  Levi  F.  Warren,  has  been  Grand 
IMastei-  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  and 
one,  I'ufus  B.  Gilfoi-d,  has  been  Grand  Patriarcli  of 
the  Grand  lMicani[imrnt  of  Massacdmsetts,  and  Grand 
Ile]3resentative  to  the  Sovereign  Lodge  of  the  LTnited 
States. 

The  Noble  Grands  of  Essex  Lodge,  in  their  order 
of  service,  bavtjlieen:  William  Durant,  C.C.  Hayden, 
James  Kimball,  Thomas  Harvey,  Adrien  Low,  War- 
ren d.  Paynrr,  .Toseph  A.  Goldtlnvait,  Piehaid  Lind- 
K'V,  I'honias  II.  1  .(favour,  ( ieoi-ge  Kussell,  lienry  Lus- 
eonili,  lirnjaniin  S.  (inisli,  .lohn  W.  Rhoades,  Walter 
S.  Harris,  Hale  Hildreth,  Charles  E.  Sy monds,  Alvah 
A.  lovans,  .loshua  W.  Moulton,  Simeon  Flint,  ImiocIi 
K.  Noyt'S,  Robert  P.  Clough,  E.  B.  Phillips,  Willis 
S,  Knowlton,  Samuel  B.  Foster,  George  C.  S.  Clioate, 
Benjamin  S.  ]-!oai'dman,  Charles  B.  Luse<mib,  Charles 
H.  ]\Ianning,  Samuel  Fuller,  Rufus  B.  Giflbrd,  George 
AV.  Kingsley,  'I'homas  Oakes,  Walter  Noriis,  James 
M.  Brown,  ,Iobn  R.  Norfolk,  Jonathan  S.  Synionds, 
Joseph  Beadle,  E<lwin  Verry,  Joseph  A.  Kimball, 
Moses  H.  Sibley,  Seth  S.  Currier,  Joseph  Swasey, 
Albert  Day,  Benjamin  Edwards,  Levi  F.  Warren, 
John  White,  \V'illiam  Holland,  Charles  Adams,  IClea- 
zer  Hathaway,  Richard  N.  Knight,  Edward  E.  Dal- 
ton,  James  Donaldson,  William  P.  Hayward,  Natha- 
niel M.  Jackman,  John  S.  Wardwell,  Jr.,  Perry  Col- 
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lier,  George  M.  Tliiiris,  Aaron  G.  Young,  George  IT. 
Blinn,  John  F.  Staniford,  Joseph  Batchelder,  John  | 
H.  Russell,  Henry  Conant,  William  D.  Dennis,  "Wil- 
liam E..  Tebbetts,  Aaron  J.  Tatch,  William  0.  Arnold, 
Charles  Babbidge,  John  Wilson,  William  P.  Pous- 
land,  George  M.  Gallup,  Charles  C.  Roades,  Charles 

B.  Trumbull,  Joseph  N.  Petersen,  John  E.  Kimball, 
John  E.  rilatthews,  Frank  Cousins,  Benjamin  A. 
Touret,  David  B.  Kimball,  Clarence  Ilayward, 
Howard  C.  Kimball,  Amos  J.  Vincent,  Robert  E. 
Hill,  Daniel  B.  ?Iagar,  Arthur  S.  Palfray,  Gcuge  Z. 
Goodell,  Warren  B.  Perkins,  A.  L.  Bnrnham,  An- 
drew J.  Wilson. 

'    The  Secretaries  have  been:  George  Russell,  James 

C.  Briggs,  Samuel  B.  Buttrick,  Amory  Plolbrook, 
Jonathan  F.  Worcester,  Israel  D.  Shepard,  John  G. 
Willis,  Joseph  Farnhani,  Franklin  Grant,  Benjamin 
S.  Boardraan,  Charles  E.  Symonds,  Charles  B.  Lua- 
comb,  John  W.  I\Ioulton  and  E.  B.  Phillips;  the  last 
named  has  been  secretary  since  1S5S. 

The  Treasurers  have  been  :  Adrieu  Low,  Nathaniel 
Goldsmith,  James  Harris,  E.  15.  Symonds^  Samuel 
Smith,  John  Beadle,  Jr.,  Itodney  C.  Fletcher,  Robert 
P.  Clough,  Volney  C.  Stow,  George  C.  S.  Choate, 
James  M.  Brown,  John  J.  Ashby,  Andrew  H.  Lord, 
Charles  H.  Norris,  John  P.  Langmaid,  William  P. 
Hayward  and  John  Wilson. 

The  ])reient  chief  officers  of  the  lodge  are  :  N.  G., 
A.  J.  Wilson;  V.  G.,  E.  A.  Reed;  Secretary,  E.  B. 
Phillips  ;  Treasurer,  John  AVilson. 

Fraternitij  Lodge,  No.  118,  was  instituted  November 
IB,  1847,  at  Lynde  Hall.  The  charter  under  which 
the  lodge  exists  is  signed  by  Rev.  Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin, 
at  that  time  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
JL'issacl)u.setts.  Of  the  Board  of  Grand  Officers  that 
instituted  the  lodge,  Judge  W.  E.  Palmenter,  now 
chief-justice  of  the  Municipal  (I'ourt  of  Sudblk  County, 
is  the  only  survivor. 

The  charter  members  were  James  Kimball,  Adricn 
IjOw,  Stejihen  Whittemore,  Jr.,  T.  IL  Lefavour, 
George  Knssell,  William  Lummus,  Jesse  Smith,  S.  B. 
Buttrick,  E]>hrai)n  Annible,  ^Villiam  Saunders,  T>.  R. 
Wliite,  Gardner  Barton,  John  Barlow,  Joseph  Hunt, 
.lames  Harris,  .Ir.,  Xatluiniel  ^Viggin,  Alexander 
McCloy,  C.  B.  Elwell,  Alva  Kendall,  John  Lovcjoy, 
•John  G.  Willis,  Franklin  Grant,  AVilliam  Brown, 
Joseph  Farnum,  S.  0.  Dalrymple,  Jonathan  Perley, 
George  W.  Pea.se,  Jonathan  F.  Worcester  and  D.  C. 
Haskell. 

The  first  board  of  officers  were  .Tames  Kimball, 
N.  G.  ;  Stephen  Whittemore,  V.  G.  ;  .Tdnatlian  F. 
Worcester,  Sec. ;  Thomas  H.  Lefavour,  Treas. ;  Frank- 
lin Grant,  W. ;  "William  15rown,  C. ;  John  Lovejoy, 
].G.;  E.  Annible,  O.G.;  Joseph  Farnum,  R.S.  N.  G.; 
S.  0.  Dalrymple,  L.  S.  N.  G. ;  C.  B.  Elwell,  R.  S.  V.  G. ; 
Alva  Koiulall,  L.  S.  V.  G. ;  Jonathan  Perley,  R.  S.  S. ; 
George  W.  Pea.se,  L.  S.  S. ;  Trustees,  S.  B.  Buttrick, 
Jesse  Smith  and  James  Harris,  Jr. 

These  brothers  were  all  active  members  of  the 


order:  IMessrs.  Kimball,  Low,  Whittemore,  Lefavour 
and  Russell  having  been  at  the  bead  of  Essex  Lodge,  of 
Salem,  and  many  olheis  having  held  other  [lositions 
in  tiuit  lodge. 

The  lodge  inaugurated  an  entirely  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  system  of  dues  and  benefits.  The  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts  endorsed  and  especially  com- 
mended the  system  of  Fraternity  Lodge,  and  it  has 
been  substantially  adopted  by  all  Odd-Fellows'  Lodges 
in  the  country. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  original  members,  nine  arc  now 
living  (July  ],  18S7),  and  in  active  membership,  hav- 
ing held  continuous  membership  more  than  forty 
years;  all  the  other  charter  members  are  dead. 

The  Noble  Grands  of  this  Lodge,  in  regular  order, 
have  been  .lames  Kimball,  Steiihen  "Whittemore, 
Jr.,  Joseph  Fariuini,  .Jonathan  F.  Worcester,  Benja- 
min Whittemore,  L  D.  Shcpanl,  George  H.  Pearson, 
Jonathan  Perley,      0.  Dalrymple,  William  Brown, 

H.  E.' Jocelyn,  H.  E.  j\leloney,  Alva  Kendall,  E.  C. 
Webster,  ^Villiam  B.  I>rown,  F.  IL  Lefavonr,  C.  B. 
Elwell,  Cliarlcs  Estes,  William  B.  Ashton,  John  R. 
Smith,  N.  A.  Horton,  Groi'ge  L,  Upton,  Jo>e[ili  .1. 
Rider,  T.  H  Lefavour,  William  M.  Hill,  Richard 
Harrington,  T.  II.  Dix,  W.  H.  CnuUield,  C.  D.  Stiles, 
Charles^  Odell,  A.  J.  Lowd,  J.  W.  Averell,  Joseph  L. 
Lougee,  C.  IL  Ingalls,  IMwartl  F.  Bro\^n,  T.  B. 
Nichols,  N.  A.  Very,  R.  W.  Reeves,  G.  0.  Feniald, 
John  P.  Tilton,  J.  A.  Hill,  William  Harmon,  Charles 
B.  Fowler,  B.L.Morrill,  15.  JL  Keiiney,  tleorge  II. 
Hill,  Jesse  Robbins,  W.  D.  Gardner,  W.  G.  Ham- 
mond, Sanuiel  C.  Ik^ane,  A.  J.  Tibbcls,  W.  L.  Welch, 
Charles  Phelps,  .Tames  A.  Evans,  J.  R.  Lambirth,  W. 
A.  Upton,  F.  A.  Newell,  C.  11.  llarwuod,  David  Allen, 
^Villiam  Meade,  .Tosepli  A.  Sihh;}',  U  W.  Woodman, 

I.  G.Taylor,  lOdward  .Mitehrll,  .lohn  JL  Raymond, 
E.  0.  Richards,  W.  S.  Nevins,  A.  B.  Fowler,"  A.  W. 
Batchelder,  H.  C.  Strout,  George  W.  Burnham,  .T.  D. 
fl.  Gaus,  George  Putney,  I^'cd.  Tilibels. 

The  secretaries,  in  regular  <')i'der,  have  been  Jona- 
than F.  W^oreester,  Piehard  Gardner,  1.  D.  Shepard, 
TKmiel  T.Smith,  Williani  Archer,  Jr.,  H.E.Meloney, 
.Joseph  J.  Rider.  T.  11.  Lefavour,  N.  A.  Horton,  AV'il- 
liam  M.  Hill,  Joseph  L.  Lougee,  C.  H.  Ingalls,  J.  P. 
Tilton,  C.  B.  Fowler,  J.  W.  Averell,  J.  A.  Hill,  A.  J. 
Lowd. 

The  treasurers  have  been  T.  H.  Lefavour,  I.  D. 
Shepard,  A.  B.  Keith,  James  A.  Wallis,  George  R. 
Bull'um,  T.  M.  Dix,  Josc})h  Farnum,  Joseph  L. 
Lougee. 

The  present  trustees  of  funds  arc  William  M.  Hill, 
George  Russell,  N.  A.  Very,  C.  B.  Fowler,  E.  F. 
Brown. 

The  present  number  of  members  is  three  hundred 
and  twenty;  fifty-nine  members  have  died.  The 
lodge  has  [laid  for  relief  of  members,  !?12,544.67;  for 
burial  of  the  dead,  .^21140 ;  for  other  charitable  pur- 
poses, $2370.  The  lodge  has, remaining  a  large  fund 
for  relief. 
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An  examination  of  the  list  of  members  of  tills 
li>dgc,  in  its  forty  years  of  history,  shows  that  its 
niombers  have  been  among  tlie  most  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Salem.  Two  iiave  filled  the  position  of  mayor 
of  the  city,  thirteen  have  served  as  aldermen,  five 
have  served  as  president  of  the  Common  Council, 
$i.\ty-four  as  members  of  the  Common  Council,  and 
otliers  in  many  prominent  public  positions  in  State, 
county  and  municipal  atlairs. 

In  the  order  itself  the  members  of  this  lodge  have 
been  highly  honored.  Xathaniel  A.  Very  has  served 
as  Grand  Patriarch  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of 
Massachusetts,  and  William  ]\[.  Hill  has  served  as 
Grand  blaster  of  the  Grand  Jyodge  of  Massachusetts; 
and  other  members  have  tilled  nuiny  important  posi- 
tions in  the  Grand  Encampment  and  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts. 

yaumJ:eag  Encampment,  Xo.  13,  I.  0.  0.  F. — The 
Xaumkeag  Encampment  was  organized  June  2(3, 
184o.  Its  members  are  connected  varimis  sub- 
ordinate lodges  including  Essex,  Fraternity,  llolton, 
Bass  River,  Agawam,  Dcean,  HoekoniocH),  a\.sylum. 
Me.,  and  Boston.  The  large  majority  of  the  members 
belong  to  Essex  and  Fraternity  Lodges.  The  present 
number  of  members  is  three  Inindied  and  lifteen. 
Fifty-three  of  its  members  have  died. 

Its  first  ofliccrs  wi.re:  C.  P.,  "William  Archer,  Jr. ; 
H.  P.,  Benjamin  JI.  (rnish  ;  S.  W.,  Israel  D.  Shejiard  ; 
J.  W.,  John  C.  Howard ;  Secretary,  Samuel  B.  Foster; 
Treasurer,  William  S.'uuiders,  Ji'. 

The  present  officers  are:  C.  P.,  ^\'illianl  A.Saun- 
ders; H.  P.,  C.  C.  Phoades;  S.  \V.,  Andrew  J.  Wil- 
son; J.  W.,  Edward  X.  Peed;  Seci'ctary,  E.  B. 
Phillii)s;  Treasurer,  .1.  Archer  Hill.  Tlie  trustees  of 
its  fund  are  Samuel  A.  Potter,  Aaron  C.  Young  and 
James  Buxtiin. 

Tlie  Chief  Patriarchs,  in  the  order  of  their  .service, 
have  been:  ^\'illianl  Archer,  .Jr.,  iSamuel  P>.  Foster, 
Franklin  Grant,  John  C.  Howard,  ^\'aUcr  S.  Harris, 
James  Kimball,  .Jonathan  Pcrley,  Jr.,  Jellbrd  .M. 
Decker,  Stephen  Whitmore,  Joseph  I-'ariuun,  Jr., 
John  ^\'hiu•,  Knbvrt  I'.t'lough.  .lames  II.  Conway, 
Edward  C.  Webster,  Aha  A.  lOvans,  E.  H.  J'hillips, 
Isaac  Young,  Simeon  Flint,  Andrew  11.  1-ord,  Uuliis 

B.  Giflbrd,  Nicholas  Woodbury,  John  K.  Smith,  An- 
drew F.  Wales,  B.  W.  Standley,  Richard  L.  Woodfln, 
Thomas  Oakcs,  William  A.  Foster,  Jidin  P.  Norfolk, 
Joseph  J.  Kider,  lliomas  W.  Webber,  George  M. 
Hildreth,  Moses  H.  Sibley,  .Josei)h  Swasey,  Simon 
Lami>reli,  John  E.  Davis,  Daniel  F.  Staten,  Elea/.er 
Giles,  Caleb  Prentiss,  Jr.,  Ezra  Stanley,  John  Con\vay, 
Jr.,  William  JI.  Smith,  T.  D.  Hanncrs^  N.  A.  Very, 
Abrain  A.  Fiske,  Charles  H.  Ingalls,  Charles  F.  AV'il- 
kins,  Charles  B.  F(»wler,  Andrev.'  J.  Tibbetts,  Aaron 

C.  Young,  George  H.  Blinn,  Jr.,  William  D.  Gardner, 
AVilliairf  0.  Arnold,  James  ^V^  Averell,  Joseph  N. 
Peterson,  N.  31.  Jackman,  George  IVI.  Harris,  Frank 
Cou3lns,S.  AugiLstus  Stodder,  Wesley  K.  Bell,-Edward 
F.  Brown,  F.  A.  Newell,  Albert  Day,  Jr.,  John  Wil- 


son, George  W.  Ingalls,  William  E.  Jlead,  Andrew  J. 
Lord,  George  W.  Grant,  Fred.  J.  Gilford,  Arthur  S. 
Pallray,  Aitluir  P.  :dillctt,  C.  D.  Bliss,  J.O.  Buxton, 
Pobert  E.  Hill,  A.  J.  Vincent,  J.  E.  Saunders. 

Sidcm  J:^Jtctiiiij)iimit,  Xo.  11,  7.  O.  ().  F. — The  Salein 
Encampment  was  organized  January  1,  1884,  with 
fifty-eight  charter  members.  Since  that  time  lifty- 
eight  menibci's  have  been  initialed,  making  the  total 
nuniljer  one  hundred  and  sixteen.  01'  these,  one  has 
died  and  one  has  been  dro|i[ied,  leaving  the  ju'cseut 
nuinlx'r  one  hundred  and  fourteen. 

The  Chief  I'atriarchs,  in  the  order  of  service,  have 
been:  William  IS.  Mead,  George  Millett,  John  M. 
Payniond,  Otis  Burnham,  I.  G.  Taylor,  ^V.  P.  Pouss- 
Innd,  W.  PI.  Dayton,  E.  M.  Carpenter. 

The  jn-esent  leading  ofhceis  are:  C.  P.,  E.  I\I.  Car- 
penter; H.  P.,  J.  F.  Lovejoy;  S.  W.,  A.  M.  Batch- 
elder;  J.  ^V.,  W.  L.  Nevens ;  Secretary,  A.  J.  Lowd  ; 
Treasurer,  W.  D.  Dennis. 

Thi.s  Encampinenl  pays  fi>r  sick  benelits  one  dollar 
j)er  week;  I'or  funeral  bi.Miefits,  fifty  dolhirs. 

Uiiirm  L<jfl<j<\  JJaiir/Iiterti  of  Frbe/uih,  No.  11,  /.  0. 
0.  F. — Union  Ijodge  of  the  Daughters  of  llebekab 
was  instituted  April  12,  1S70.  Sixty-nine  charter 
members  were  present  at  its  fust  meeting,  mostly 
from  Essex  Lodge. 

its  first  officers  were,  N.  G.,  I'jleazer  Hathaway; 
V.  G.,  Eliza  A.  Ingalls;  Pc'cordiug  Secretary,  Charles 
H.  Ingalls;  I'erinaiient  Seci'elary,  Sarah  H.  liaker  ; 
Ti-ea>urer,  Jlargarct  J.  I'Loldnson. 

'The  fircsent  membership  consists  of  se\eiity-nine 
brolbeis  ami  ninety-two  sisb'rs. 

The  [iresriit  (illicei's  are,  N.  G.,  i\  nu)s  .1.  Vincent; 
V.  G.,  Eliza  .v.  Ingalls;  Recording  Secretary,  B. 
Phillips;  Permanciit  Si'ciela ry,  Lulu  H.  (iiabani; 
Treasurer,  Lydia  A.  Tylei'. 

Fa/riarchv  J\IUi/unf,  J.  O.  0.  ./^— Canton  Eiiity,  No. 
5,  Patriarchs  i\Iilitant,  I.  O.  0.  F.,  was  instituted 
January  G,  ]88.'l,  as  Unity  Uiiiforinei.!  Degree  L"am[), 
No.  T),  with  twenty-seven  charter  nienibei's.  The  ofli- 
ccrs installeil  wei'e,  Cotuinaiiiler,  (ieorge  H.  Blinn  ; 
\'ice-Conunander,  Walli/r  J.  Norris;  *.)llietr  of  the 
(iuaid,  William  ().  Aiiiold;  Secretary,  .John  Wilson; 
Treasurer,  Sanii:e!  A.  Potter.  Among  the  charter 
members  were  Nathaniel  A.  A^ery,  Past  Grand  Rep- 
resentative, and  ^\'i!liam  M.  Hill,  then  i\[ayor  of 
Salem." 

The  cam])  grew  in  a  short  time  to  one  bundled  and 
thirty-five  members,  taking  its  meml.iership  from  Sa- 
lenr,  Jieverly,  Iiiswicli,  Gloucester,  Danvcrs,  Pcabody, 
IMarbleliead  and  Lynn. 

Oi)  the  ]2lh  of  ]''ebruary,  ISSfi,  Unity  Camp  was 
merged  into  a  canton,  taking  the  name  Grand  Canton 
Unity,  No.  5,  P.  M.,  I.  0.  0.  F.  It  consisted  of  three 
component  cantons,  numbered  13,  14  and  15.  The 
oflicers  of  the  new  organization  were  : 

No.  13.  Captain  and  Commandant.  Arthur  S.  Pal- 
fray  ;  Lieutenant,  Chat les  F.  Wilkins;  Ensign,  Chas. 
D.  Blis.s. 
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Xo.  14.  Captain,  William  W.  Pinder;  Lieutenant, 
Charles  W.  ^V^llis;  Ensign,  George  0.  Tarbox. 

Xo.  15.  Captain,  John  Karcher;  Lieutenant,  AVil- 
liam  E.  Luscomb  ;  Ensign,  Horace  A.  Eoberts. 

Clerk  of  Grand  Canton,  John  Wilson;  Accountant, 
Samuel  A.  Potter. 

The  canton  made  a  creditable  appearance  in  the 
parade  on  the22d  of  September,  1886,  given  in  hon- 
or of  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge,  at  Boston.  It 
turned  out  the  largest  number  of  any  canton  in  the  line. 

!Many  of  the  most  jirominent  men  of  Essex  County 
are  members  of  tlie  cantiin. 

Its  present  officers  are : 

Xo.  13.  Captain  and  Commandant,  Fred.  .7.  Gif- 
ford,  of  Salem ;  Lieutenant,  George  H.  Sticlciiey,  of 
Salem ;  Ensign,  A.  S.  Edwards,  of  Beverly. 

Xo.  14.  Captain,  Arthur  11.  .Alillett,  of  Salcni ; 
Lieutenant,  W.  G.  ITussey,  of  Salem  ;  Ensign,  Eil- 
ward  X.  Eeed,  of  Salem. 

Xo.  15.  Captain,  John  E.  Graham,  of  Salem  ;  Lieu- 
tenant, John  0.  Buxton,  of  Peabody  ;  Ensign,  .Toscph 
C.  Shepherd,  of  Gloucester;  Clerk,  John  WMson  ; 
Accountant,  Henry  C.  Millett.  Cantons  pay  no  ben- 
efits, its  objects  being  social. 

Odd  Ftiloics'  Jh'rial- Ground. — A  joint  committee 
consisting  of  Brotliers  Walter  H.  Harris,  Alvuli  A. 
Evans  and  Xathaniel  il.  Jackman,  of  Essex  Liulge, 
and  Brothers  G.  C.  Fernald,  William  M.  Hill  and 
Nathaniel  A.  Very,  of  Fraternity  Lodge,  purchased 
eight  lots  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Orne  Street 
Cemetery,  since  called  Green  Lawn  Cemetery.  The 
price  ])aid  was  §218.40,  each  lodge  paying  one-half 
that  amount. 

This  purcliase  was  made  in  August,  ISGS.  In  1S71 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  was  exi)ended  in 
grading  these  lots  into  one  large  lot,  and  putting  it 
into  a  good  condition.  A  monument  was  erected 
upon  tlic  lot  in  1884,  at  the  cost  of  eleven  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars.  The  fund  for  the  election 
of  this  monument  was  donated  by  Xaumkeag  i'.ii- 
campment,  the  same  being  a-  part  of  the  proceeds  of 
a  fair  held  by  that  encampment. 

The  moiiuinent  is  of  granite  and  <''in>isls  of  a  luisc 
and  sub-base  of  hanimered  stone,  a  square  stime  upon 
whose  several  faces  are  the  menuirial  inscriiitions,  an 
octagonal  stone  embellished  with  emijlems  of  the 
Order,  a  polished  column,  around  which  is  twnicd  a 
vine  of  leaves,  and  ni>on  its  summit  a  p()Iished  globe. 
It  is  four  feet  five  inches  square  at  the  hiise,  and  is 
thirteen  feet  high. 

The  lot  is  under  the  care  of  a  joint  committee,  con- 
sisting of  three  brothers  I'rom  each  lodge. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  there  have  been  fifteen  in- 
terments in  the  lot ;  five  bodies  have  been  removed 
to  other  lots,  leaving  at  present  ten  graves,  four  of 
which  represent  an  entire  family — father,  mother  and 
two  cliildren ;  oiie  is  that  of  a  brother  of  a  lodge  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  State;  the  remainder  are  those  of 
brothers  belonging  to  the  Salem  Lodges. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
SALEM— (C'onn'jiuecZ). 

JIIILITAEY  HISTORY. 
BY  CIIAHLES  A.  BENJAMIN. 


Unlike  many  cities  of  equal  historic  importance, 
Salem  is  fortunate  in  her  inability  to  [loint  to  a  I'ceonl 
of  battles  Ibught  within  her  limits  or  sieges  sustained 
by  her.  No  tun-eted  walls  have  enclosed  her,  nor, 
with  one  exception,  since  the  precautions  taken  in  the 
earliest  life  of  the  infant  settlement,  have  her  streets 
been  watched  by  sentinels  or,  cxce|.it  in  peaceful 
parade,  echoed  to  the  ti'oad  of  armed  men  or  rumble 
of  artillciy.  As  lier  name  imjioi-ts,  she  lias  indeed 
been  a  city  of  ])eace,  and  her  citizens  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  have,  within  her  borders,  enjoyed  immunity 
I'rom  the  scouj'ge  (if  wav.  IJor  i'aiiic  rests  upon  the 
success  of  her  people  in  the  ])atlis  of  comuRrce  and 
manufacture;  their  devotion  to  science  and  art  and 
a  charily  and  large-beartcdncss  that,  accom[iajiy- 
ing  wealth,  have  lU'evented  want  and  made  her  ever 
the  abode  of  comfort  and  [)leiity.  But  although  thus 
given  to  peaceful  ]iursuits  ami  preserved  in  herself 
from  the  devastation  and  ruin  of  w:!r,  this  bv  no 
means  implies  that  Sale]ii  has  not,  indirectly  siilfered 
from  its  ell'ects,  or  that  licr  men  have  been  slow  to  re- 
spond to  the  demands  of  their  country  ujion  their  pa- 
triotism and  courage;  I'or  they  have  manfully  borne 
their  full  part  in  the  wars  of  the  nation,  and  sus- 
tained its  hoiun-  and  that  'jf  their  native  town  on  all 
Occasions.  In  every  Ini.liau  skiiniisli,  and  on  every 
smoke-wreathed  field  known  in  our  histoi-y,  tVom  the 
taking  of  "Sassacus  his  fort"  to  iUuikcr  IJill  and 
Gettysburg,  or  lighting  their  guns  on  tlu;  <jcean  in 
all  latitudes,  liave  stood  the  men  of  Salem,  jjatiiotie, 
brave  and  endiuang.  Tln.'ir  Idood  has  wet  the  sod 
IVoin  the  chajiparal  of  Mexico  to  the  shores  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  their  shattered  bones  lie  fathoms 
deep  in  every  sea. 

This,  tlieu,  is  the  military  history  of  Salem — nut 
that  of  a  Sarago>sa  oi'  Jjcipsic,  shaken  in  her  own 
territory  with  the  thunder  of  caniifui,  the  crash  of 
falling  walls,  and  the  gi'oans  of  the  woujided  and  dy- 
ing— but  steadfastly  enduring  in  almost  every  cycle  of 
her  existence  the  departure  of  mimbers  of  her  best 
and  bravest,  and  keeping  green  the  memory  of  those 
who  never  returned,  with  tears,  but  in  great  honor 
and  gratitude. 

Within  the  limited  space  necessarily  given  in  a  coun- 
ty history  to  a  monograph  of  this  character,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  render  full  justice  to  all  those  whose  services 
constitute  the  military  record  of  the  city,  and  if  any 
for  theuiselves  or  their  ancestors  or  kindred  shall  feel 
neglected  in  this  jiarticular,  their  indulgence  is  re- 
quested on  this  accfiunt,  and  because  of  the  sometimes 
scanty  sources  of  inlbrination  existing,  with  relation 
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to  the  connection  of  indivuluiils  with  tlie  wai'like 
events  of  our  history. 

Tlie  first  settlers  of  Salem,  in  coinindii  wilh  tlieir 
neighbors,  handing  in  the  wilderness  and  surrounded 
by  a.  race  of  savages  not  numerous,  but  singularly  ac- 
tive and  enterprising,  to  wlio.se  keen,  though  uuLUUght 
comprehension,  their  liabits  api)eared  objectionable 
and  their  civilization  a  nieiiaee,  soon  Ibuud  that  a 
conciliatory  attitude  was  inelleetual  to  remove  the 
suspicious  of  the  Indians  and  enable  the  colonists  to 
rely  upon-their  good  faith.  The  Indian,  once  fairly 
committed  to  a  friendship  upon  a  sound  basis,  may  be 
expected  to  keep  his  engagements,  and  is  a  steadfast 
ally.  When,  however,  as  has  usually  been  the  case 
in  our  history,  treaties  and  alliances  were  I'oreed 
upon  him  as  the  weaker  party,  he  fully  l  ealized  the 
moral  weakness  of  these  comi)acts,  and  felt  justilied 
by  his  simple  code  of  ethics  in  evading  them  uj)on 
the  least  sign  of  bad  faith  on  the  other  side,  or  by 
simple  treachery,  Ibllowed  by  such  violent  ellbrts  to 
as  far  as  possible  restore  the  proper  equality  of  num- 
bers between  himself  and  his  antagonist^  as  nuide  the 
Indian  wars  extremely  destructive  and  cruel. 

Our  ancestors  therefore  f<jund  it  essential  to  their 
continuance  here,  to  orgjinize  for  defense.  At  the 
meeting  of  tlie  Court  of  Assistants  in  Suiilember, 
10:30,  the  first  step  was  taken  in  this  direction  by  the 
appointment  of  Captains  Underbill  and  Patrick, 
doubtless  old  English  soldiers,  as  military  instruct- 
ors (probably  charged  also  with  the  early  organiza- 
tion of  the  forces),  and  an  assessment  was  levied 
upon  the  variou.s  settlements  for  their  maintenance. 
.Salem's  share  toward  this  comfortable  billet  fnr  these 
old  veterans  was  three  pounds. 

In  the  following  April  the  same  authority  di- 
rected that  the  companies  should  be  drilled  by  their 
ofiicers  on  each  Saturday:  Captain  l.'ndcrbill  or 
Patrick  no  doubt  superintended  the  ()[ierati(jri,  and 
with  tlie  latitude  i)rcsumably  allowed  Ui  the  military 
hope  of  the  jtious  colonists,  were  doubtless  some- 
times permitted  to  be  well  sustained  with  strong 
walor.s  and  In  swi-ar  tVeely  at  boili  ullicers  and  men, 
lifter  the  fashion  of  military  inslriu  tois  in  all  a;^rs. 
Every  man  was  at  this  time  reipiired  to  bear  arms, 
and  the  colony  seemed  to  be  establishing  itself  on  a 
sound  military  basis.  Several  cannon  were  bronglit 
to  Salem  about  this  time. 

In  August  of  the  same  year  (l'j:!l ),  a  considerable 
hostile  body  of  Titrrentines  or  Eastern  Indians, — pro- 
bably from  Maine, — made  their  appearance  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salem,  aiul  caused  much  alarm  U)  the  set- 
tlers, as  they  were  reputed  to  be  puissant  in  warfare 
with  the  unpleasant  habit  of  eating  their  captives. 
The  people,  however,  fell  in  at  once,  and  dragging 
out  their  six  pounders,  discharged  them  into  the 
woods  •  in  the  supposed  direction  of  the  enemy: 
whereat  the  Tarrenlincs,  being  unaccustomed  to  the 
sound  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  api)arently  iinding  it 
disagreealjle,  took  themselves  olf  without  further  de- 
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lay.  'i'liis  bloiidless  victory  scored  one  Cor  the  Salem 
men,  and  must  have  been  a  gratil'ying  result  of  their 
lirst  cngagcinent  with  the  enemy. 

About  this  time  Cajjtaiu  .John  Endicott  com- 
maniled  an  expedition  composed  of  Salem  men  a.iid 
other  cidonists  to  the  number  of  ninety,  to  beat  up 
the  Indians  who  bad  gathered  about  lUock  Island 
with  mischievous  intent  and  bad  committed  some 
depredations.  The  Fal)ian  policy  of  the  gentle  savage 
prevented  any  general  fight,  although  a  few  Indians 
were  picked  oil'  by  some  accurate  long-range  practii  e, 
and  the  general  etleet  of  this  energy  and  promptness 
ajipears  to  have  been  salutary. 

While  bearing  a  band  generally  upon  the  simple 
f'ortiiications  and  block-houses  built  for  the  safety  of 
the  colony,  the  Puritan  warriors  of  Salem  keptup  their 
military  habits  by  1'rer|uent  drills,  though  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  engageil  with  the  Indians 
again  until  H'<['C>.  It  wa-^.  on  the  occa-ion  (if  a  parade 
of  the  Salem  company  during  this  interval  that  tlie 
Cross  of  St.  George  was  cut  out  of  its  colurs  by  the  jiious 
sword  or  command  of  Capt.  John  Endicott,  whose  mili- 
tary and  religious  instincts  seem  to  have  been  quite 
eipially  developed.  This  a-set  tion  of  the  ])uritan  dis- 
like of  papistical  emblems,  laiscd  a  considerjible 
breeze  on  both  siiles  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  olleiise  to 
the  authority  of  the  Cro\vn  was  only  condoned  after 
suitable  apologies.  In  Augu-.t,  1  o:;b,  hostilities  hav- 
ing brok(Mi  out  ^villl  the  Pcqimd  Indians,  a  Ibrce  of 
ibur  small  companies  under  (_'a|itain  i.ndicott,  one 
of  wliicli  eomiu'iseil  the  Salem  (jontiii'icnt  ami  was 
commanded  by  lOnsign  Daveiipoit,  of  this  place,  was 
sent  out  against  the  enemy.  JIarching  westward 
they  liad  some  skirmishes  wilh  the  Im.lians,  and  re- 
turned September  14th,  after  inilictingon  cliem  consi- 

j  derable  loss,  while  themselves  losing  but  two  men 
killed  and  a  i'>:w  \vonni.lcd.  The  military  oHieers  ap- 
pointed for  Salem  that  winter  were,  t^aptain  William 
Trask,  Eieutenant  Richai'd  lJuven[iorl  ami  Ensign 
Thomas  lieade. 

The  follow  ing  year  Salem  furnished  two  otiicers, 

j  Captain  I'lasl;  and  1  ,ieu tenant  I  'a \  en poi  t,  a nd  twi  iity- 
eiglit  men  as  a  part  uf  (be  ipiota  of  one  linndred  ami 
sixty  from  the  3Iassacbusetts  Colony,  who,  under  the 
general  command  oi'  Ca[)tain  Stoughton,  marched  to 
join  the  Connecticut  forces  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Pequod  chief,  Sassacus,  wdio  had  assumed  a  hos- 
tile attitude.  IJelbre  the  arrival  of  the  Massachusetts 
reinforcenient,  C<donel  ^Fason  had  severely  defeated 
the  Indians,  but  they  gallantly  rallied,  and  the  ibrces 
of  the  colonists  having  united,  nearly  extcrjuinated 
them  in  a  second  engagement  where  Lieutenant 
Davenport  and  a  party  of  his  Salem  men  particularly 
distinguished  themselves.  Lieutemrnt  Davenport  was 
jjromotetl,  and  in  1G44  was  a]i[)ointed  as  captain  to 
the  command  of  the  castle  in  Boston  harbor.  I^ater 
on  he  became  a  colonel,  but  bad  then  removed  from 
Salem. 

There  followed  a  considerable  [jeriud  during  which 
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the  settlers  were  not  harnssed  by  the  Tndians  to  any 
crreat  extent;  but  realizing  their  constant  danger, 
their  vigilance  was  not  relaxed  and  the  military  were 
kept  in  a  good  and  increasingly  efticient  condition, 
with  numbers  continually  augmenting,  while  the  gar- 
rison and  outj-iost  duty  they  were  required  to  perlorm 
was  arduous  and  constant. 

The  discipline  of  the  colonial  soldier  seems  to  have 
been  carefully  looked  after  at  tliis  time,  for  we  read 
that  it  was  enacted  that  "  any  disobeying  his  otllcer 
should  be  set  in  the  bilboes  or  stocks,  or  be  whip- 
ped." Military  oflicers  also  directed  the  arms  that 
men  should  carry  in  going  from  liome,  and  particu- 
larly when  attending  church.  The  sight  of  a  stal- 
wart citizen  of  Salem  of  to-day,  heavily  armed  and 
marching  up  and  dov,-n  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
First  Church  door  narrowly  watching  every  ap- 
proach, while  Sunday  morning  service  was  in  pro- 
gress; and  the  subsequent  exit  of  the  congregation 
at  its  close,  each  man  with  a  lieavy  matchlock  carry- 
ing a  bullet  of  fifteen  to  the  pound,  on  his  shoulder, 
would  strike  us  as  rather  odd ;  but  it  was  qj.iitc  the 
correct  thing  in  the  sixtcen-lbrties  at  the  very  same 
place. 

As  a  sample  of  the  good  fighting  stuff  of  which  tlic 
ancient  Saleinite  was  constructed,  it  might  not  be  out 
of  place  to  draw  attention  to  the  military  talents  of 
that  distinguislied  Salem  divine,  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Peters,  who  officiated  in  the  First  Church  at  about 
this  time,  and  who  doubtless  imbibed  some  of  the 
belligerents[)iritof  his  colonial  parish:  for,  sometime 
later  l)eing  in  England,  he  served  as  chajdain  of  one 
of  the  "Ironsides"  regiments  of  CromweH's  army, 
and  on  one  occa.sion  iti  Ireland,  we  are  told,  took 
comnuind  of  the  regiment,  and  handled  it  in  action 
like  a  born  soldier.  It  is  to  be  regretteil  that  the 
active  ])art  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  Englisli  Com- 
monwealth ultimately  cost  him  his  head. 

In  the  summer  of  1G45  war  was  declared  by  the 
colonists  against  the  Nurragansett  tribe,  and  the 
Salem  military  marched  with  other  troops  against 
them.  The  Indians,  however,  do  not  seem  to  Imve 
laid  in  sullicient  ammnnilioii  or  had  tlieir  tomahiiwk"!? 
projierly  sharpened,  lor  they  "  weakened,"  if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  permitted,  and  sued  for  ])eace,  wbi(  h 
was  concluded  before  the  combatants  came  to  blows. 
In  October  of  tliat  year  the  officers  apj)ointed  for  the 
Salem  company  were:  Captain  William  Hathorne; 
Eieutenant  William  Clark  and  Etisign  William 
Dixey,  while  John  Endicott,  who  had  previously  held 
that  commission,  was  continued  as  sergeant-major- 
general,  which,  though  now  an  obsolete  title,  was 
then  given  to  the  conimaDder-in-chicf  of  the  f?irces  of 
the  colony. 

Fifteen  years  later  we  find  the  military  estab- 
lishment of  what  had  now  become  the  County  of 
Es-sex,  well  organized  and  containing  two  troops  of 
cavalry,  one  of  which  was  compo.sed  of  men  of  Salem, 
Manchester,  Lynn  and  Riverhead,  under  Captain 


George  Curwen  and  Lieutenant  Thomas  Putnam  of 
Salem,  and  Cornet  Walter  Price  of  ilanchester. 

Captain  Thomas  Ijalhrnp  of  Salem,  though  he  may 
afterwards  have  been  of  I'everly,  was,  in  ]fU)3,  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  l^astcrn  foot,  company  of  the 
town.  It  would  apjiear  that  at  this  early  date  there 
were  two  standing  companies  of  infantry  and  part  of 
a  company  of  cavali-y  furnished  by  the  town  of  Salem, 
which,  considering  the  ])rt)liable  pojiulation  of  the 
settlement,  must  have  comprised  a  large  part  of  its 
able-bodied  men. 

Qiiiet  continued  to  prevail  until  in  1675  the  sudden 
uprising  of  Philij),  Chief  of  the  ^Vampanoags,  with 
his  tribesmen  and  allies,  dis[)elled  the  fancied  se- 
curity of  the  colonists  and  calliMl  into  immediate  ac- 
tion their  well-a])]iointod  and  trained  forces.  Never- 
theless, so  well  luul  this  astute  warrior  laid  his 
plans  and  so  carel'ully  had  they  been  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  those  wliom  it  was  his  purpose  to  anni- 
hilate, that  his  pi'econcerted  attack  was  a  comidete 
surprise  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  ])nrpose  was  by  no  means  inqiossible. 

Towns  were  ilestroycil  in  an  honr,  large  numbers  of 
the  i)Cople  were  massacred  and  the  oullying  settle- 
ments were  abandoniMl  by  the  inhabitants  who  flocked 
toward  the  larger  towns  to  the  eastward.  In  the 
hasty  muster  and  advance  of  the  trooi)s  to  succor 
their  hard-pre.-sed  bi'ethren,  their  eagerness  in  S(nne 
cases  outran  caution,  and  in  thellr.«t  contact  with  the 
insidious  foe  they  had  dilliculty  in  holding  their  own 
and  met  with  some  severe  revei'ses. 

Captain  Lathrop,  befoi-e  mentioned,  while  in  com- 
mand of  a  picked  Ijody  of  young  men  of  the  Essex 
companies,  called  by  contemporaneous  writers  "the 
flower  of  ICssex,"  was  convoying  a  suj^ply  train,  and 
being  ambuscaded  in  Deerfield  while  crossing  Muddy 
Brook,  was  killed  with  seventy  of  his  men— nearly 
bis  entire  force.  Hearing  the  noise  of  the  firing, 
Captain  ]\Iosel)'  hasteneiJ  from  the  upper  part  of 
Deerfield  with  his  comiiany,  and  finding  the  Indians 
engaged  in  scal[iing  Lathi-op's  men,  attacked  them 
without  hesitation,  though  greatly  outnumbered,  and 
drove  them  oil'  with  severe  punishment.  The  com- 
pany of  Captain  jMosely  seems  to  have  contained 
many  Salem  men  and  his  lieutenants.  Savage  and 
Pickering,  both  of  Salem,  did  much  in  aid  of  his 
victory  by  their  restjiution  and  gallantry.  As  in 
Lathrop's  company  there  were  also  a  number  of  Sa- 
lem young  men,  this  town  shared  in  the  general 
mourning  of  the  county  over  the  disaster  that  befell 
them. 

The  powerful  Narragansett  tribe,  having  at  length 
allied  themselves  with  Philip,  the  colonists  deter- 
mined to  avail  themselves  of  the  inclement  weather 
of  ai)proaching  winter  that  would  draw  the  Indians 
together,  and,  with  a  very  strong  force,  to  deal  this 
tribe  a  crushing  blcjw  that  should  render  them  pow- 
erless for  future  barm.  'Ihirty-one  men,  under  Cap- 
tain Gardner,  were  drawn  from  the  Salem  companies 
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anJ  joined  the  force  that  marched  southward  to  at- 
tack the  stronghold  in  Ivhode  Island,  where  a  large 
part  of  the  Xarragausetts  were  gathered.  In  the  at- 
t.ick  upon  this  palisaded  fort  in  a  morass,  which  was 
signally  successful  and  utterly  hroke  the  power  of 
that  formidable  tribe,  Caj^tain  (lardiicr  and  six  j 
other  men  of  Salem  were  killed  and  eleven  wounded, 
which  would  indicate  that  the  men  I'roni  this  town 
were  not  shirking  their  work  to  any  great  extent. 

Uostilities  continued  during  the  following  year 
and  while  the  enemy  had  been  much  weakened  and 
the  military  had  begun  to  get  hold  of  their  work  and 
were  equal  to  the  Indians  when  they  could  find  them, 
yet  with  such  subtle  foes  and  in  a  country  full  of 
difficulty  for  moving  columns,  constant  vigilance 
had  to  be  exercised,  and  the  troops  had  little  rest, 
ilore  men  were  iuiiiressed  from  Salem  for  active  ser- 
vice. Those  rc-maiiiing  strengthened  the  main  fort 
here  and  built  "  garrisons'' (block-houses),  I'or  the 
protection  of  the  farm  people  outside  of  the  town. 
These  were  all  garrisoued,  and  the  military  of  Salem 
must  iiave  been  nearly  all  on  duty  durin'g  tiiis  time, 
at  home  or  with  the  active  ibrces.  Lieulenant  John 
Pierce  and  Ensign  Gardner  were  ajipointcd  in  the 
winter  of  lG7iJ  to  the  loot  company  lately  com- 
manded by  Captain  (inrdner,  wlio  fell  at  the  Narra- 
gansett  Fort. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  Captain  George  Curwen, 
of  .Salem,  who  was  cominanding  a  troop  ol' cavalry  in 
the  field,  had  a  dilliculty  with  a  Mnjor  Henchman, 
his  superior  ollicer,  and  the  General  Court, — which 
useful  body,  by  the  way,  seemed  to  be  a\ailable  for 
any  service  from  expounding  doctrine,  to  sitting  as  a 
general  court-martial — sentenced  the  gallant  captain 
to  dismissal  and  a  line  of  £100.  As,  however,  he 
seems  to  liave  been  too  good  an  ofhcer  to  lose,  and 
quite  likely  the  General  Court  iintling  that  tbey  had 
blundered  about  the  evidence,  he  was  i)resently  re- 
stored to  his  rank.  Although  the  record  is  silent  on 
this  point,  it  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  he  got  back  his 
hundred  pcuinds. 

ill  SeplcMibor  of  lli.nt  year,  Major  \\' ill  iam  II  at  horn  c, 
with  part  of  the  Salem  coiilingrnt  iMirc  a  liaiid  in  (he 
final  surpri.so  of  (iueclieco,  where  the  greater  number 
of  the  Indians  remaining  in  arms  were  captured  and 
King  riiilip's  war  ended;  that  gallant  chief  having 
been  killed  the  j»revious  month. 

Civilization  has  its  advantages,  and  looking  at  the 
question  practically,  it  is  perhaps  best  that  its  on- 
ward march  should  not  be  obstructed  by  a  few  sav- 
ages. Neverthelojis  it  is  difficult  to  withhold  admira- 
tion fortius  man  riiilip  and  his  brave  followers,  who, 
believing  tliat  the  English  were  driving  them  froui 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  did  in  the  ellbrt  to  preserve 
their  inheritance  as  gallantly  as  did  Leonidas  or 
Winkefreid.  As  to  the  Indian  methods  of  warfare, 
if  they  made  mt^re  cruel  work  of  it  than  the  pious 
Puritan  did  on  several  occasions,  the  chroniclers  have 
mucli  misled  us. 


Early  in  1G77  some  I']astern  or  Elaine  Indians 
rather  disgusted  the  Salem  ship-owners  by  capturing 
a  number  of  their  vessels  that  were  on  that  coast,  j)ro- 
bably  engaged  in  fishing.  Exactly  how  it  was  done 
is  not  clear,  and  the  fact  is  rather  surprising  ;  for 
while  dashing  lighters  (ni  land,  the  red  man  has  rarely 
gone  in  much  I'or  naval  distinction.  However,  in 
some  way  or  another  in  tliis  ease  they  managed  to 
pick  up  "no  less  than  thirteen  ketches  and  co/ji/rcii't; 
the  men,''  so  goes  the  record.  The  ketch  was  a  small 
schooner-rigged  vessel  which  was  much  used  in  those 
days.  As  was  quite  customary,  on  receipt  of  this  intel- 
ligence, a  fast  was  immediately  ordered,  while  an 
armed  ketch  with  a  crew  of  forty  men  and  doubtless 
the  destructive  big  guns  that  had  proved  so  noisily  ef- 
I'ective  on  a  pre^'ious  occasion,  was  dispatched  as  a 
man-of-war  to  the  rescue.  "  The  Lord  gave  them 
success,"  is  the  brief  and  pious  I'ecord  of  this  first  of 
Salem's  long  li>t  of  maritime  victories.  jMatters 
rather  calmed  dt)wn  alter  this  naval  exploit  for  a 
dozen  years  or  so,  and  the  good  Puritans  of  Salem  in 
the  absence  ot'  war's  alarms,  were  able  to  impirove 
their  material  condition  and  to  indulge  in  those 
fierce  doctrinal  squabbles  in  wliieh  their  souls  took 
stern  enjoyment.  But  their  military  matters  were 
nijt  neglected,  and  in  1()8',)  ,Toii atlian  Waleott  was  a])- 
pointed  captain,  and  Xatlianiel  liigersoll  and  Thomas 
Flint,  rcspecti\X'ly  lieutenant  and  ensign  of  the  new 
company  formed  at  Salem  village,  afterward  the  town 
of  L)anvers.  Samuel  HiggiLison,  of  Sakm,  was  about, 
this  time  serving  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  South 
Hsse.K  regiment  that  embraced  the  Salem  companies 
aiu_l  tlio.~;i;  of  adjacent  tow  ns. 

The  Indians  in  this  year,  instigati'il  by  the  French, 
gave  signs  of  restlessness,  and  in  .Iiily  seventy  men 
were  told  olf  from  the  Essex  lower  regiment  of  foot, 
that  iiiclmled  the  Salem  (■(jmpanies,  to  join  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  frontier  tow  ns,  ( 'ai)tain  I!.  (Jedney,  who 
declined,  and  subseijuently  Cajjtain  S.  Sewell,  Lieu- 
tenant Robert  Kitchen  and  Ensign  Edward  Flint 
were  ap])ointed  ollicers  ol'  the  ^Vest  Salem  cmniiany. 

The  eoiii|)anie>  ol' Salem  seemed  to  have  been  well 
lilled,  for  Capls.  Sewell  and  John  Price  \vere  [iresently 
ordered  to  organize  lour  eomjianics  from  their  com- 
mands. The  names  of  the  new  olficers  commissioned 
in  conse(|Uence  of  this  mobilization  do  not  apjjcar. 
As  the  savages  became  more  threatening  in  their 
demonstrations  and  tilings  were  looking  rather  blue,  a 
fast  was  now  ordered  in  Salem.  It  is  pleasant  to  ob- 
serve the  practical  military  pre])arati(;ns  that  in  each 
emergency  accompanied  the  prayers  of  our  excellent 
ancestors.  They  were  ever  buckling  on  the  sword,  as 
it  were,  even  while  they  were  in  the  act  of  bending 
the  knee. 

In  August  Captain  Simon  W'illard  marched  with 
a  contingent  from  Salem  ami  vicinity  to  Casco  Bay, 
while  the  Essex  lower  cavalry  troop,  possibly  still 
under  the  efficient  command  ol'  our  old  friend  Captain 
Curwen,  were  ordered  to  Newichewannock. 
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Late  in  the  fall  Captain  Willard  writes  to  tlie  gov- 
ernor for  supplies  for  the  Cnsco  Bay  outpost,  and 
takes  occasion  to  say  that  "  the  parents  of  hissoldiers 
"are  much  displeased  because  they  have  not  already 
"returned  as  was  promised."  What  eHect  this  state- 
ment had  upon  the  governor  does  not  appear,  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  disjile.asure  of  their  ]iarents 
was  not  visited  upon  the  unhappy  young  recruits 
themselves  when  tliey  ultimately  lurned  up  in  Salem. 

In  1690  war  was  declared  against  the  French  by  the 
Colonists,  who  were  much  harassed  by  them  in  the 
fisheries  and  by  their  Indian  allies  in  the  Eastern  set- 
tlements. Great  military  activity  prevailed  and  while 
a  few  Salem  men  form  i)arL  of  the  one  liiuuli  cd  and 
sixty  from  Massachusetts  reporting  at  Albany,  I'our 
companies  under  Maj.  John  Price,  Capts.  Sewell  and 
Walcot,  and  other  oihcers  whose  names  are  not  given, 
join  the  larger  Xew  England  force  prc])aring  to  at- 
tack Port  lloyal,  the  French  strongliold  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia. Benjamin  Gedney,  of  Salem,  now  a  colonel,  and 
apparently  lield  in  high  estimation,  was  appoinled  I 
to  command  this  expedition,  but  he  declined  th«,-  Iionor 
in  favtir  of  .Sir  AVilliain  Plii])ps,  who  this  year  ca])tured 
the  place. 

No  especial  mention  is  found  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Salem  i)ortion  of  the  beleaguering  force,  but  it  requires 
little  penetration  to  feel  quite  assured  of  their  gallant- 
ry on  every  opportunity,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  observe 
that  Colonel  Gedney  is  upon  his  return,  ])laced  upon 
the  committee  to  divide  the  ]i]nnder  obtained  i'rom 
Port  Royal,  wliich  was  very  valuable.  Let  us  hope 
tliat  lie  saw  to  it  that  Salem  received  her  just  share 
thereof. 

The  cavalry  (Essex  lower  troop)  now  under  com- 
mand of  Cajjtain  Brown,  of  Salem,  are  in  the  field 
again  this  year,  though  the  direction  of  their  service 
is  uncertain — j^mbably  to  the  eastward — while  three 
hundred  anrl  eight  men  of  Colonel  Gedney's  regiment, 
fJoubtle.ss  then  under  liis  command,  from  Salem  ami 
vicinity,  rendezvou.«!  late  in  the  year,  and  take  part  in 
tlie  unsuccessful  expedition  against  JMontrcul  and 
Quebec,  Captain  .Toliri  Ciirwon  being  one  of  the  otli- 
I'ers,  with  nil  duulit  others  t'rom  .'^aleni.  i 

A  desultory  warfare  was  contiiine<l  with  the  I'rciich 
and  their  Indian  allies  foru  long  period, during  whicli 
there  is  little  to  be  gleaned  in  the  chronicles,  of  the 
doings  of  the  Salem  soldiery.  In  fact  little  actna! 
figliting  was  done  byanybody  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, though  the  scouts  and  Indians  had  no  end  of 
quiet  amusement  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  bush- 
whacking and  scalping  ea(;h  other  to  their  heart's 
content. 

In  1002  Colonel  Gedney  went  down  to  AVells,  I\Ie., 
with  an  escort  of  thirty  troopers  (probably  of  the  Essex 
lower  troop)  and  made  a  peace  with  the  i\Iaine  In- 
dians, independ^-ntly  of  the  French,  which  appears  to 
have  endured  until  IGOo,  when,  by  the  bad  fiiith,  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Gedney's  account,  of  one  Caj)tain- 
Chubb  in  command  at  Kittery,  the  Indians  again  | 


took  up  arms,  obliging  the  colonel  to  march  on  that 
place  with  four  humli-ed  and  sixty  men.  We  pre- 
sume tliat  this  imposing  force,  conibined  with  Colonel 
Gedney's  diplomatic  abilities,  restDred  tlu;  bri)keii 
peace,  for  there  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any  further 
d'tliLailtics  in  that  region  (or  some  little  time  there- 
afterwards. 

In  170,'!  wc  find  (he  Governor  ordering  the  impress- 
ment of  twenty  men  for  the  "Flying  Horse,"  an 
armed  cruiser  of  Palom.  As  the  good  people  of  the 
town  with  solemn  pleasure  watched  the  fitting  out  of 
this  vessel,  how  little  did  the^^  realize  the  very  large 
number  of  armed  cruis(,'is  that  were,  in  later  times,  to 
be  sent  from  their  hai  bor!  It  appears  that  the  buc- 
caneers <.if  the  Spauisli  juaiii,  who  had  foi-  many  years 
been  making  things  very  uupleasant  ibr  treasure-shijis 
and  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  now 
began  to  extend  their  operations  to  the  northward 
and  ai>iH'ai-ed  occasionally  oil' the  New  England  coast. 
Hence  arose  the  necessity  for  this  incipient  naval 
force. 

In  the  year  1704  a  party  of  ])irates,  in  a  vessel  com- 
manded by  one  (Jiiolch,  remaiiiei.l  ull'and  on  tlie  c<;ast 
for  a  time,  having  a  secret  rendezvous  in  a  house  near 
the  entratice  of  IMarblehead  harbor.  AVhere  the  armed 
cruiser  was  at  the  time  is  not  eleai',  except  that  she 
wasoutof  the  way.  However,  the  g'lod  people  of  Snlem 
got  along  without  her  very  well,  iiecording  to  the 
record  ;  for,  the  character  of  the  gang  dcvelo])iug  itself 
by  some  depredations, (hey  were  tracked  to  Gloucester, 
and  Major  Stephen  Scwall,  with  one  ]iar(y,  and  .liidge 
Samuel  Sewall  (who,  ]>y  (he  way,  was  (he  chief  pro- 
moter of  (he  expedition),  in  personal  charge  ol'anotlier, 
followed  them  down  and  carried  their  vess(;J  by  board- 
ing, killing  or  capturing  (he  etitire  lot  after  a  rattling 
fight.  The  survivors  were  promptly  hanged  as  a  sug- 
gestion ol' the  insalubrity  of  the  New  England  climate 
(0  gciitleiiieii  of  their  profession.  I'ln;  hint  was  not 
lost  upon  till'  unhange(l  residue,  and  it  was  not  tititil 
eighteen  years  la(er  tliat  the  exploit  of  the  notorious 
Capt.  Low  in  Marbleliea  l  harbor,  indicated  that  these 
lively  sea-rovers  mu>t  have  learned  of  the  demise  of 
the  belligerent  Salem  jusliee,  and  had  goiid  liojie  of  the 
immunity  that  they  actually  enjoyed  on  that  oc- 
casif)n. 

During  the  interval  of  coiiijiarative  repose  that  en- 
sued for  Salem  and  vicinity,  in  eoniiurin  with  the  rest 
of  the  colony,  between  King-  William's  and  Queen 
Anne's  War,  there  is  nothing  to  record.  But  this  af- 
forded but  a  brief  h real hiug-s pace,  and  soon  the  lioriler 
towns  wi;re  again  sull'eriiig  from  Indian  attacks,  and 
the  Colonists  involveil  in  ex|.)i'iisi ve  and  al)ortive 
ex[)editions  in  the  elfort  to  conquer  Canada,  so  much 
desired  by  England.  The  pressure  of  danger  was  not 
severely  felt  in  Salem  just  now,  since  we  (iud  (he  (own 
indulging  in  a  rather  acidulous  controversy  in  1706 
with  the  Governor,  as  to  whether  Fort  A  nne,  in  Salem 
should  be  repaired  by  the  town  or  the  I'rovinee. 

In  August,  1708,  Major  Walter  Turner,  with  Cap- 
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tains  John  Gardner  and  Walter  Price  and  a  Paleni 
C'litingent,  join  with  other  troops  in  pursuit  ol"  a  party 
of  French  and  Indians  that  liad  threaded  the  wilder- 
ness in  one  of  their  numerous  raids  and  suddenl_v  ap- 
peared near  the  nortliern  towns.  A  shar[)  action, 
in  wliich  the  enemy  were  discomfited  and  driven  of!', 
and  John  Gyles,  of  Salem,  lost  an  arm,  with  a  few 
others  killed  and  wounded,  was  the  net  result. 

Tliere  is  little  to  record  in  the  next  few  years  of  a 
military  character  that  concerns  Salem.  Although 
until  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1711,  there  was  constant 
Avarfare  on  the  border. 

In  1714  the  town  i>etition  the  General  Court — hav- 
ing evidently  had  enough  of  tlie  Governor  in  this 
matter — to  repair  and  garrison  Fort  Anne.  We  are 
not  told  the  result. 

The  peace  of  Xew  England  began  to  be  again  dis- 
turbed in  1720  by  Frenc  h  intrigues  among  the  Eastei  n 
Indians  whose  depredations  on  the  border  recom- 
mence, allhongli  it  is  iineertaiu  as  to  what  part  Salem 
took  in  the  Norridgewock  eidsode  and  other  border 
affairs  that  succeeded.  * 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  French  AVar,  in  1745, 
we  read  that  Capts.  Grant,  King,  ^Vhite  and  Covell, 
all  of  Salem,  embarked  with  the  troops  bound  for 
Cape  Breton  and  the  siege  of  Lonisbourgh.  Capt. 
George  Cnrwen  also  took  part  in  tliat  brilliant  and 
succes.'^ful  campaign,  for  an  extract  from  a  letter  from 
him  to  his  wife  says  "young  '  Iray  (of  Salrni)  is  killed, 
June  2d,  in  the  attack  ujion  a  lialLery,  and  three  more 
of  Grant's  men  missing."  The  oflicers  mentioiie(l  were 
doubtless  in  command  of  me!i  fro!!)  Salem  and  vicinity. 

In  the  spring  oi  ]  /  4(3,  a  I  rench  (leet  bei ng reported  (j II 
the  coast  with  an  army,  preparing  for  an  attack  ii[)on 
Boston,  the  Salem  companies  marcli  to  its  2>rotec(ion. 
Perhaps  tliis  circumstance  may  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  French  commander;  at  any  rate  the 
force  made  no  landing :  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  never 
got  very  near  Boston,  if  it  were,  as  is  proliable,  the  one 
commanded  by  the  Duke  D'Anville. 

In  17"io  the  final  \v:ir  between  the  I'rencli  and  Etig- 
liyli  on  (his  CDUlini-iil  ^^  as  l'oriii:dly  o|iimu  i1,  ,so  to 
sjieak,  allliough,  as  usual,  ihe  Indians  i iisi  igated  by 
French  olliccrs  and  jiriests,  liad  preciidlaled  actuiil 
hostilities  for  a  year  or  more  before,  and  in  the  early 
jiartof  t]ieK|)riiigof  thi.s  year  Salem  .sends  twenty-eight 
men,  her  (jiiota  of  reinforcements  to  Col.  Johnson's 
army  operating  towards  Crown  Point.  To  refresh  the 
spirit-s  of  these  men  before  their  departure,  the  Rev. 
5Ir.  Clarke  i'rea<  hes  them  a  sersnoii  entitled,  "a  word 
in  sea-son  to  soldiers."  We  trust  that  in  their  con- 
duct at  the  ensuing  battle  of  Lake  George,  the  good 
effects  of  Mr.  Clarke's  exhortations  were  made  mani- 
fest. Captain  Samuel  Flint  on  September  2'>th  (17o5) 
marches  with  his  company  to  join  the  same  army. 

In  May,  1755,  Col.  I'laisted  leaves  Salem  to  assume 
bis  command  at  Crown  Prdnt;  probably  in  the  expe- 
dition about  to  move  under  Col.  Winslow. 

A  libtral  bounty  is  offered  about  this  time  by  the 


General  Court  for  the  scalfis  of  any  Indians  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  and  a  last  is  ordered  in  Salem  to 
pray  foi'  victoi'v  over  the  French  and  Indians, 

In  tlu'  spring  of  llie  following  yeai'  (1757)  a  ibrce  of 
eighteen  hundred  nu;ii  was  drafted  in  ^Massachusetts, 
and  under  commainl  of  Col.  Josejdi  Frye,  of  And- 
over,  marched  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Forts  Ed- 
ward and  Vv'^illiam  Henry.  Cai)tains  Goodhue, 
Plaisted,  Clarke  and  Pickman,  of  Salem,  commanded 
companies  in  this  force,  (.^ther  Salem  oliicers  m!\y 
have  been  with  it,  and  some,  at  least,  of  the  men  in 
these  companies  wei'e  volunteers  Irom  Salem.  Xing 
George  promised  £10  to  every  man  who  should  enlist 
this  year,  and  in  the  case  of  these  men  be  failed  to  pay 
uji.  The  old  gentlcni:in  doubtless  having  considerable 
pajier  maturing  aboul  that  time,  may  have  been  a  little 
short.  At  any  rate  they  got  no  money  out  of  him,  and 
a  number  of  loyal  citizens  of  Salem  made  it  up  to 
them  by  privati^  siibsci'lption.  The  names  <,)f  the  men 
receiving  this  bounty  were, — 

Li  L'ltpt.  (lOodliue's  Compain/. 


PotcT  Stokp.v. 
.Iiioili  Vcriy. 
lhi\  ia  Slun  ill. 
]>:i vjil  riiipeii,  Jr. 
Itunialjiis  llorrii'lt. 
.laiiK-.-,  GoiiUI. 
Tli'iiiiHS  SyriiunilH. 
Ai'liuiiih  S(.;i\y. 


.Tolin  I'llkiiis. 
Julirr  Jial'-y. 
Jul, 11  War.l,  Jr. 
IClua/ri  Syiiuiniis. 
JofJcjili  SainlM. 
Joliii  Collins. 
Jloscs  Townsoni]. 


//(  (.''Iff.  I'/aifffd's  ('niitpunij. 


Jijli M  Swiisaye, 
l;.il..'rt  Klliut. 


Jiilni  Ta  aiiiaii,  Jr. 
E.hsaril  JIuss. 


///  Ciijii.  Clnrki^'s  (.^oiiipamj. 

'i'lldliiar^  Iv  Ili'olalld.  SailTl  ali.-i  ritt, 

.r..|jn  \\\\,h.  Joe.  Kbuni. 

Jii.  Synioiiil,  JuK.  Silsliy. 

Juliii  0y;^uuil.  John  I>o\vflt. 

'J'lie  record  gives  none  of  the  names  of  tlie  men  in 
Capt,  Pickman's  comjmiiy,  who  receivi'd  this  njoney, 
although  it  imlicutcs  that  there  were  some.  It  w  ill  be 
rememljcred  that  Lord  Jjoudon,  this  year,  Avillidi-ew  a 
large  pari  of  bis  army  from  the  Cliainplain  country 
and  (  l.-cwbcre  I'oi-  his  aborl i \  c  atU  nipt  iijion  Lonis- 
bourgh, which  liy  the  peace  of  jVix  la  Cha])elle  had 
been  I'cturned  to  I  he  b'reiu  h.  The  astute  IMontealm 
saw  bis  op]iorlnnily  ami  reclcoiiiiig,  with  reason,  upon 
the  probability  of  I.oinlon's  failure  in  the  east,  marched 
straight  south  with  a  strong  army  of  French  tr(jO]is 
and  Indians,  and  suddenly  appeared  l)efore  I'^ort  Wil- 
liam Henry.  In  the  short  siege  of  the  place,  followed 
by  its  suirender  and  the  subsequent  shocking  Indian 
massacre,  Ilicbard  Butman,  Daniel  Bobertson  and 
possibly  others  of  Salem  wei'e  killed,  while  six 
Salem  men  were  c;iptnred  and  carried  to  Canada. 
These  things  bail  a  depressing  inlluence  upon  Salem, 
and  another  fast  was  ordered. 

In  1758  General  Abercrombie's  Idoody  repiulse  be- 
fore Tieonderoga  was  hardly  calculated  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  people,  Imt  there  was  hardly  time  to 
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have  a  fast  ordered  ia  Salem,  before  the  very  ditl'er- 
ent  news  of  General  Amherst's  recai^ture  of  Louis- 
bourgh  that  followed  almost  immediately  after  would 
seem  to  have  obviated  the  necessity  for  it. 

Whether  any  Salem  men  were  with  Abercronibie 
cannot  be  stated  with  certainty,  but  as  his  force  con- 
tained over  nine  thousand  provincial  troops  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  it;  some  also  were  presumably  serv- 
ing under  Amherst. 

There  is  extant  a  journal  of  one  Gibson  Clough,  of 
Salem,  a  i)rivate  of  Captain  Giddings'  company,  in 
the  Fourteenth  Provincial  Regiment,  that  under  Col- 
onel Jonathan  Bagley,  was  sent  to  reinforce  the  gar- 
rison of  Louisbourgh  after  its  capture. 

Captain  Giddings  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
company  were  evidently  Irom  Salem  as  well  as 
Clough,  whose  running  account  of  his  ex]icricnccs 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  life  of  the  Xew  England  sol- 
dier of  that  day.  Some  of  his  comments  arc  rath- 
er amusing.  Si)eaking  of  certain  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings he  reniarks  that  "there  is  no  spair  of  whip 
here;"  and  further  on  in  an  a])j)arent  fit  (if  disgust 
with  the  service,  he  says,  "  if  we  get  clear  this  year,  I 
think  we  shall  be  unwise  if  we  come  here  again  to 
serve  our  King  and  couutr}-."' 

As  the  severe  weather  of  a  Cape  Breton  October 
approaches,  ^Ir.  Clough  observed  that  they  would  soon 
stand  in  need  of  winter  clothing  and  good  licjuors 
.  .  .  .  "for  to  keci)  U()  our  sjiirits;"  ....  "  Jiut," 
he  dryly  add«,  "  we  are  not  likely  to  get  liquors  or 
cloathes!"  ....  He  describes,  in  his  odd  manner, 
the  dismantling  of  the  fortilications  of  Louisbourgh 
and  the  daily  incidents  of  garrison  and  outpost  duty  ; 
tells  of  the  news  of  the  taking  of  (Quebec  by  General 
"Wolfe  and  of  the  subsequent  operations  of  General 
Amherst  against  Montreal  and  the  French  lake  forts, 
all  of  which  is  filtered  through  the  usual  cami)  ru- 
mors and  gossip.  For  the  most  part  our  friend  writes 
in  very  low  spirits,  until  his  final  description  of  his 
return  home  with  Amos  Hilton,  Jonathan  Buxton, 
liobert  Ticket  and  Daniel  Butman,  of  Salem,  and  ntlier 
comrades  whom  he  dues  not  mnr.c,  which  is  inai  kcd, 
to  Use  his  own  words,  by  "  great  joy  and  content.'' 

At  the  capture  of  tiuebec  Captain  John  Tapley,  of 
Salem,  took  part,  witb  no  doubt  other  Salem  men, 
although  it  is  probable  that  a  larger  number  of  them 
were  serving  with  General  Amherst's  aiiny,  that 
failed  to  reach  Quebec  in  time  to  co-operate  with 
Wolfe,  but  performed  signal  .services  the  following 
year  in  the  reduction  of  .Montreal  and  the  remaining 
French  posts  that  finally  ended  the  dominion  of  thai 
people  on  this  continent. 

Leniuel  Woods,  a  soldier  in  this  army,  believed  to 
be  from  Salem,  wrote  a  fragmentary  journal  that  has 
been  preserved.  No  doubt  liis  soldierly  qualities  were 
superior  to  hi/ scholarship ;  for  his  style,  even  for  a 
diary,  must  be  regarded,  in  whatever  light  we  view  it, 
as  very  slovenly.  He  speaks  of  Lieutenant  Gran- 
ger and  Ensign  I'eabody  having  obtained  permission 


to  look  at  the  works  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  after  its 
surrender,  naively  adding,  ....  "I  accidentally 
went  with  them  and  viewed  the  fort,"  etc.  (we  de- 
cline the  r(.'iirodiirtioii  of  his  spelling).  Wliou  the 
jouriKil,  ill  describing  the  accidental  death  of  a  man 
of  his  i-cgiment,  says,  ....  "a  licav}'  stick  slipi>ed 
and  sto\'e  liim  all  to  mash,  and  they  brought  him  over 
and  biiriud  him,"  ....  we  must  admit  a  con- 
ciseness of  exiH-ession  that  in  a  measure  redeems 
Mr.  Woods'  manuscrijit ;  but  when,  in  another  place 
he  speaks  of  the  camp  being  ....  "  all  in  a  combus- 
tio?i  a  raging  things  up  lor  a  sudden  pusb  when  ctilled 
for,"  ...  .it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  (jiiote 
more  although  the  diary  is  of  much  interest  as  illus- 
trating the  life  of  a  soldier  of  the  time  in  active  ser- 
vice. 

The  French  wr.rs  wei'e  now  ended.  The  ])eo[)le  of 
the  C(donies  while  iiniuncrished  by  the  aid  rendered 
the  mother-country,  had  nevertheless  learned  their 
strength  ;  and  the  ]n'esence  among  them  of  a.  large 
body  of  trained  soldiers,  just  returned  from  ellicient 
service  in  the  fielil  where  they  had  often  proved 
themselves  I'ully  the  equals  of  the  liritish  regulars, 
did  not  tend  to  nialce  them  tolerant  of  any  tyi'annical 
measures  of  the  Crown.  So  for  the  next  lificeii  x  ears 
the  jicoplc  of  Salem,  in  common  with  their  neigh- 
bors, were  wanning  141  in  tlieir  quarrel  with  the 
mother-country. 

The  General  Court  meeting  in  SaK-ni  in  1774,  Gov- 
ernor Gage  brought  down  two  regiments  as  a  display 
of  force  thatshould  overawe  the  court  and  the  [leople. 
But  upon  his  return  to  l^oston  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn, fortntiaiely  without  any  collision  with  the 
exasperated  jx'ople. 

It  was  in  Salem  thai  the  Eevoluliim  really  begiui, 
when  the  C!eneral  ('onrl,  the  same  )'ear,  fonoLtl  itself 
into  a  Provincial  (Jongress,  and  subsei|ueiitly ,  after 
adjourning  to  Concord,  apjiointed  olliccrs  independ- 
ently of  the  crown  ;ind  proceeded  to  in-ocure  arms 
and  ammunition.  Jli.re  also  occnri-ed  the  fiist  actual 
ccdiision  witli  the  Ih  itish  troops,  which,  though  with- 
out lilooilshod,  rcstilted  in  their  rctiri'mcut  without 
the  aecomplishment  of  their  ]iur[iose. 

For  on  Sunday  morning,  February  2G,  1775,  Colonel 
I.,eslic  in  command  of  a  battalion  of  infantry,  sailed 
around  from  Boston  and  debarking  at  Marbleliead, 
marched  ra]iidly  to  Salem,  with  the  purpose  of  sci/.i  rig 
some  cannon  and  munitions  collected  and  stored  at  a 
point  across  the  Noi'th  River.  A  draw  lu'idge  that 
was  there  had  been  raised  by  the  people,  who  shi'ewd- 
ly  guessed  their  unlawful  object.  In  endeavoring  to 
push  across  in  batteaux  moored  near  by,  some  resist- 
ance was  made  by  the  crowd,  and  one  man  received 
a  slight  flesh  wound  fro)n  a  soldier's  bayonet.  The 
number  of  j^eoplc  increased,  :ind  some  jirominent 
citizens  warning  Colonel  Leslie  that  with  the  present 
temi)er  of  the  pe(jple  he  would  never  take  his  com- 
mand back  alive  if  he  persisted  or  fired  upon  them,  he 
said  that  if,  as  it  was  a  matter  that  concerned  his  honor. 
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tlioy  \YOuKl  permit  liim  to  pass  the  bridge,  lie  would 
immediately  withdraw.  Tiiis  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
bridge  being  lowered,  he  led  bis  men  across  and  at 
once  countermarehing,  returned  to  IMarblehead  and 
re-einbarked  for  lioston.  This  bloodless  expedition 
was  the  first  military  movement  made  by  the  English 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  On  April  IStb,  Colonel 
Pickering,  with  three  hundred  men  iVom  Salem, 
marched  in  pursuit  of  the  British  troops  retreating 
from  Lexington,  but  failed  to  come  up  with  them. 
Captain  Hiller  commanded  one  of  bis  companies. 
.Some  others  from  Salem  were  in  the  engagement, 
however,  and  Benjamin  Pierce  was  killed  at  Lexing- 
ton village. 

Just  previous  to  the  Lexington  affair  Salem  bad 
been  getting  in  order  for  the  coming  war.  A  general 
muster  was  held  ^larcli  14th,  of  all  persons  liable  to 
military  duty  in  the  town  armed  and  C4uip]icd.  The 
new  pine  tree  flag  was  raised,  perhajis  for  the  (irst 
time,  on  this  occasion. 

The  Provincial  Congress  had  recommended  the  tac- 
tics and  manual  of  17C-1  (probably  English)  Q)y  the  pro- 
vincial trooi)s,  but  very  shortly  after,  the  system  pre- 
pared by  Coli>nel  Timothy  Pickering,  of  Salem,  was, 
it  appears,  adopted. 

No  compromise  seemed  possible  after  Lexington. 
Men  arranged  their  allliirs  and  joined  the  army,  now 
gatliering  near  Boston.  A  lady  writing  from  Salem, 
June  10,  1775,  says  :  "  The  men  are  listing  very  last ; 
3  or  400  are  gone  from  liere."  ilany  of  those  who 
were  able  to  do  so,  now  sent  their  families  back  into 
the  country,  to  Nantucket  and  other  inaccessible 
places,  believing  Salem  to  be  too  near  the  scene  ol' 
hostilities  for  safety. 

lu  the  bi.storic  engagement  of  Bunker  Hill  that 
natur.ally  followed  th<-  prompt  erection  of  woj'ks  com- 
manding Boston,  a  lew  Salem  men  took  ]iart.  and 
Lieutenant  ]k-njamin  West,  of  Salem,  a  gall.ant 
young  officer,  was  killed  at  the  breastworks.  As  has 
been  stated,  inan\'  Salem  men  now  joined  the  fighting 
force  as  minute-men,  militia  or  Continentals.  Col- 
one!  'J'iniotby  Pieki-ring,  who  secui.-^  to  have  b;id  a 
genius  for  military  matters,  made  "  a  plan  of  exer- 
cise" or  tactics,  already  spoken  of,  that  the  Congress 
ordered  to  be  used  by  officers  of  the  Massachusetts 
ililitia.  He  was,  in  1770,  appointed  (juai  termaster- 
general  of  the  army,  and  .served  as  such  and  as  adju- 
tant-general, with  distinction  throughout  the  war.  In 
an  interesting  diary  of  one  Lieutenant  Cralt,  I'rom 
Manchester,  kept  while  serving  with  the  army  in 
the  environs  of  Boston,  are  many  allu.sions  to  officers, 
whose  names  indicate  that  they  may  have  been  from 
Salem.  His  regiment,  at  any  rate,  was  raised  in 
lower  Essex  County,  and  doubtless  largely  in  Salem, 
and  Colonel  William  Mansfield,  who  commanded  it, 
was  a  Saltm  man.  The  pay  of  the  army  was  not  ex- 
ces.sive  at  this  time,  captains  receiving  six  pounds 
per  month,  and  lieutenants  four  and  three  ])t)unds; 
Bcrgeanbi  forty-eight  shillings,  and   privates  forty 


shillings.  Captain  John  Felt  commanded  a  com- 
pany of  artillery  in  service  this  year,  his  lieutenant 
being  John  Butler,  both  of  Salem. 

The  same  year  (1770)  Fort  I^ee  was  built  to  com- 
mand Salem  harbor,  and  a  company  of  men,  under 
Captain  John  Symonds  and  lyieutenant  Benjamin 
Popes,  Jr.,  stationed  as  its  garrison.  In  1777  forty- 
four  men  were  raised  in  Salem  as  her  quota  lor  the 
army,  presumably  under  a  Cajitain  Greenwood,  for 
we  read  that  he  marched  from  Salem  on  public  ser- 
vice with  his  company,  on  November  11th,  1777. 
Fifty-four  men  additional  were  also  drafted  to  act  as 
guards  I'or  Burgoyne's  surrendered  army,  under  Captain 
Simeon  Brown.  Another  company,  under  Captain 
Benjamin  AVard,  also  nuirched  to  join  the  army  at 
New  York  December  17,  1777.  This  \vas  doing 
pretty  well  for  a  little  town  in  one  year,  and  in  177H 
we  find  the  town  sli  11  promoting  enlistments  by  voting 
bounties  to  the  men  who  should  volunteer  for  the 
army.  This  wonM  indicate  that  even  in  that  day  of 
intense  patriotism,  it  was  necessary  to  use  extraor- 
dinary means  to  induce  men  to  be  steadily  food  for 
powder,  while  they  might  be  quite  ready  to  dodge 
about  as  minute-men  for  a  few  <lays'  I'un. 

In  July  <jf  this  year  Captain  Samuel  Flagg  com- 
manded a  small  company  raised  for  special  service  in 
Rhode  Islaml.  Captain  Flagg's  lieutenants  were 
Miles  Greenwood  and  Robert  ]''oster.  jMajor  Hiller, 
of  Salem,  also  had  a  comnianil  in  this  expedition, 
which,  under  General  Sullivan,  aUen)pted,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Fri'iich  ilect  under  the  Count 
D'Estaing,  to  wrest  IMiode  Island  from  the  English, 
who  held  it  under  Sir  Robert  I'igot.  Owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  French  licet  to  render  the  jiromised  as- 
sistance, the  objects  of  tlie  expedition  were  not  at- 
tained. Considerable  mention  is  made  of  the  ser- 
viee.-i  of  the  Salem  cmiipany  in  the  accounts  of  this 
campaign. 

The  same  year  the  town  had  to  proceed  with  the 
additional  ta.sk  of  raising  forty-two  men  for  the  Con- 
tinental army,  and  some  others  for  some  special  short 
enlistnu'Ut  nut  part  ir\ilarly  described. 

In  1771'  .a  conimiitee  are  appointed  in  Salem  to 
raise  thirteen  more  men  for  the  Rhode  Isbmd  service 
and  twenty-eight  fbr  the  Continental  army,  in  which 
they  nodoidjthad  difficulty;  for  it  is  stated  that  in  Oc- 
tober large  additional  jiccuniary  inducements,  in  ad- 
dition to  Continental  arid  State  pay,  were  voted  to 
recrnits  to  serve  three  months  in  the  army.  On  De- 
eendier  11th  Captain  Addison  ILichardson  marched 
with  his  coni])any  to  join  the  armj'. 

J'larly  in  17.sn  the  town  voted  a  very  large  sum  for 
those  days,  to  devote  to  the  raising  of  sixty-two  men 
to  serve  for  six  months  in  the  army. 

These  records  bear  continual  testimony  to  the 
baneful  j^raetice  so  prevalent  in  that  war  of  enlisting 
men  for  short  terms  of  service.  It  was  a  constant 
cause  of  complaint  by  the  officers  of  the  Continental 
Army,  and  did  much  to  destroy  its  efficiency. 
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IMajor  Samuel  King,  of  S.ilem,  an  aide  to  General 
De  Kalb,  was  killed  in  action  this  year  in  Soutli  Caro- 
lina, and  Captain  Xathau  Goodale,  of  Salem,  is  also 
reported  as  made  prisoner  by  the  enemy. 

A  letter  dated  in  camp  near  West  r(jiut,  on  tlic 
Hudson,  February  12,  17S2,  to  Joshua  Ward,  from  a 
Salem  soldier  of  the  Coutinental  Army,  whose  signa- 
ture does  not  appear,  asks  to  have  sent  him  certain 
articles  on  credit,  and  speaks  of  the  hardsliijjs  endur- 
ed by  the  army  without  supplies  or  money.  Captain 
Flint,  killed  this  year  in  the  first  day's  battle  at  Sara- 
toga, is  believed  to  have  been  from  Balem.  IMention 
should  be  made  of  Colonel  Samuel  Carleton,  of  the 
Continental  line,  who  was  from  Salem,  and  who  so 
distinguished  himself  that  AVashiiigtou  declared  him 
to  be  one  of  the  most  intrei>id  otRcers  who  served 
under  him. 

Of  the  special  part  taken  by  Salem  and  her  soldiers 
in  the  succeeding  years  of  this  war,  there  is  too  little 
trace.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  her  record 
in  point  of  numbers  and  service  was  (juite  up  to  tiie 
average,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  can 
be  written  of  the  gallant  deeds  of  her  olhcers  and 
men  in  an  army  wliere  all  were  so  brave  and  steadfast, 
and  tliat.  though  in  the  appendix  a  li.st  is  given  of  tlie 
names  of  those  who  served  from  Salem,  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  its  accuracy,  and  it  tells  nothing  of  the 
actions  in  which  those  men  took  part,  or  of  the  char- 
acter of  their  service. 

But  in  the  record  given  of  the  part  borne  by  Salem 
and  her  citizens  in  our  revolutionary  armies,  Ihougli, 
it  were  much  more  complete,  but  a  small  part  ol"  her 
services  to  the  country  can  be  fully  comprehended. 
Long  before  the  colonies  took  the  iirst  decisive  ac- 
tion that  resulted  in  their  independence,  Salem  had 
been  steadily  increasing  her  commerce,  and  in  1775 
she  had  become  an  important  port  of  entry,  her  mer- 
chants were  beconiing  wealthy  and  a  large  part  of  lier 
peojjle  followed  the  sea.  Very  soon  after  the  war 
broke  out,  it  became  evident  that  a  navy  was  almost 
as  necessary  to  our  success  as  an  army.  Congress 
fitted  out  a  few  armed  vessels,  but  the  resources  of  tlio 
voting  nation  were  inaiieiiiiale  to  i'i|uip  any  snilicient 
Miimbi-r  to  cope  with  the  pDWerfnl  navy  of  (Jieat 
Britain,  or  even  to  be  of  laui-li  use  in  the  destruction 
of  her  commerce. 

Here,  then,  was  the  opportunity  of  Salem,  with  her 
shijis  lying  idle  at  her  wharves  in  fear  of  lOnglish 
cruisers,  and  her  fine  seamen  idling  about  her  streets. 
Procuring  commissions  for  private  armed  cruisers  and 
letters  of  marque  and  rejirisal  for  her  trading  shi])s, 
slie  fitted  out  lier  ablest  and  swiftest  vessels  with  heavy 
guns  and  powerful  crews  well  officered,  and  .■?ent  them 
over  the  sea  in  quest  of  the  enemy's  merchantmen. 
Nor  did  they  neglect  her  smaller  men-of-war,  but,  as 
eager  for  glory  as  plunder,  promptly  attacked  any 
armed  ship  whose  weight  of  metal  was  not  absurdly 
disproportionate  to  their  own,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cast-s  with  success;  while  her  trading  vessels  made 


their  voyages  well  armed,  ami  with  double  complement 
of  men,  and  sli'iwei.l  their  teeth  when  interfered  with  or 
wlien  falling  in  with  a  vessel  whose  chances  of  capture 
were  sullieiently  good  to  justify  the  risk  to  their  owners. 
Our  privateer  navy  was  intensely  active  and  suc- 
cessful, and  played  an  imt)ortant  part  in  that  contest, 
severely  crippling  tin,'  enemy's  merchant  marine  and 
keeping  her  navy  luisy  in  every  i)art  ol'  the  world  to 
j>rotect  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  glance  at  the 
exploits  ()f  the  gallant  officers  and  men  who  ranged 
the  seas  in  the  Salem  privateers,  sending  in  a  rich  re- 
turn of  captured  vessels  to  their  owners. 

jVnd  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  in  the  cai>ture 
of  these  merchantmen  no  lighting  was  involved. 
Many  ol'  the  English  trading  vessels  were  letters  of 
marque,  and  nearly  all  carried  guns  and  had  strong 
crews  well  armed,  and,  defending  themselves  with 
true  English  courage,  lIu'V  were  olten  only  taken  after 
a  severe  struggle.  The  actions  between  oiir  pri\  ateers 
and  British  men-of-war  or  jirivateers  were  ol'  the  most 
sanguinary  descrijil ion ,  and  were  only  finally  deter- 
mined by  boarding  ami  a  hand-to-hand  light  on  the 
deck  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  vessels. 

Tiie  Salem  privaleei's  and  Ictteis  oC  maniue  firmed 
a  large  part  ol'  those  sailing  I'roni  American  ports 
during  that  wai',  and,  indee<l,  (he  jii'i iici [lal  Imsiness 
of  the  town  became  that  of  inivatcering,  the  results 
of  which  laid  the  l'oun<lation  of  many  fortunes  that 
are  but  now  being  dissipated. 

Some  of  the  regulations  governing  the  crews  of 
Salem  privciteers  in  the  Revolution  were  curious. 
The  owners  of  the  vessel,  altir  deducting  outfit  and 
expenses,  took  one-hal f  ol' the  value  ol'the  [iri/.rs,  and 
the  officers  an<l  crew  the  other  half,  divided  in  certain 
I)roportioiis  according  to  rank.  A  [iri/.e  of  ^oOO  was 
given  to  the  m.an  first  sighting  a  sail,  and  ^^lOdU  and 
best  firelock  to  thelii'st  man  to  boanJ  the  enemy.  For 
the  loss  of  a  leg  or  arm  in  action  ftlOOO  was  [)aid  as 
compensation,  !?200(l  for  an  eye  and  $1000  for  a  joint. 
If  one  of  the  crew  were  detected  in  thieving,  he  suf- 
fered the  loss  oC  ;ill  pri/.e  money,  which,  to  judge  by 
(he  lilieral  schedule  :ilio\c  gi\'en,  must  have  been  in 
some  cases  a  severe  penalty. 

As  illnsiraliiig  the  work  of  these  gallant  little  ves- 
sels, it  is  related  that  the  ship  "General  Pickering," 
sixteen  guns.  Captain  .lonathan  Ilarraden  command- 
ing, on  j\Iay  20,  1780,  engaged  and  whipped  an  Eng- 
lish man-of-war  of  twenty  guns ;  on  .Tune  1st  fought 
and  took  a  schooner  of  f'o\irteen  guns  ami  fifty-seven 
men,  and  on  the  4th  boldly  lull'ed  uii  and  sustained 
the  attack  of  the  "  Arguilles,"  thirty-four-gun  fi-igate, 
and  though  quite  unable  to  take  a  vessel  of  such  size, 
beat  her  off  after  an  engagement  of  nearly  two  hours. 
The  "Julius  Ca'sar,"  of  Salem,  a  snmll  schooner,  the 
same  year,  simultaneously  engaged  two  vessels,  both 
of  heavier  metal  than  herself,  and  made  it  so  warm 
for  them  that  they  were  glad  to  make  sail  and  leave 
their  plucky  little  antagonist  in  possession  of  the  field. 
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III  June,  17S2,  it  took  a  British  slo<>i>-of-\var  four  hours 
to  capture  the  little  privateer  "Jack,"  of  Saloni,  and 
she  did  not  strike  until  her  captain,  David  Roi.ies,  and 
more  thau  half  her  crew  were  killed  or  wounded. 

The  "  Jack  "  was  a  small  ship  that  had  the  pecu- 
liarity of  having-  a  niizzen  mast  that  could  be  taken 
down  at  sea  and  as  easily  put  up  again.  By  this  ex- 
pedient she  constanily  deceived  the  enemy  and 
escaped  capture,  ap]>oaring  alternately  as  a  shii'  and 
a  brig. 

Captain  Perkins,  of  Salem,  commanding  a  small 
privateer,  had  on  one  occasion  manned  two  prizes,  and 
was  making  the  best  of  his  way  home  with  only  lour 
men  left  before  the  mast,  when  an  English  privateer 
quickly  hove  in  sight.  Instead  of  running  away,  he 
immediately  made  all  sail  for  her,  and  she,  not  liking 
his  apparent  readiness  for  a  light,  wore  around  and 
sailed  away.  A  rather  amusing  incident  occurred  to 
the  privateer  Oliver  Cromwell,  Captain  James  Barr, 
when  cruising  in  tiie  West  Indies  in  177['.  Sighting 
a  vessel  with  low  top-masts  and  apparent ly  no  guns 
in  a  fog  olf  the  coast  of  Cuba,  one  morning, "she  su[)- 
posed  it  to  be  a  large  merchantman  and  was  ranging 
up  alongside,  wlicn  in  atrice  up  wenta  stringof  painted 
canvass  that  covered  her  ports,  and  the  "  Oliver  Crom- 
well" narrowly  escai»e(.l  being  blown  out  of  water  by 
the  discharge  of  a  frigate's  full  broadside.  She  was 
much  crijjpled,  but  managed  to  get  away  in  the  fog 
and  light  breeze. 

The  letter  of  IMarijue  "Hanger"  twenty  men,  when 
anchored  in  the  Potomac,  the  night  of  July  3,  1782, 
was  attacked  by  sixty  tories  in  boats.  The  captain, 
Lucum,  was  shot  at  the  first  volley  and  Joseph  I'eabody, 
of  Salem,  second  officer,  springing  to  the  deck  in  his 
night  clotlies,  drove  the  enemy  off  by  the  clover  ex- 
pedient of  directing  the  crew  to  drop  cold  shot  itito 
the  boats.  One  was  sunk  and  the  others  jjullcd 
away. 

ilany  more  incidents  of  this  character  miglit  be 
given  did  sj)ace  permit;  sulhce  it  to  say  that  these 
are  but  a  sample  of  the  adventures  of  the  Salem 
tigliling  marine  during  lhc.-<e  years. 

It  would  be  interesting  ri'ading  could  we  I'ollow  the 
adventures  of  Captain  .John  Leach,  who  commanded 
at  dilferent  times  tiie  privateers  "  Jjrutus,"  "Frank- 
lin," "Eagle,"  "  Dolphin  "  and  "  Greyhound  ;  "  Capt. 
Nathan  Brown  the  lirst  commander  of  the  ".lack" 
and  also  of  the  shiji  "Hunter;''  Capt.  Joseph  ilob- 
inson,  who  commanded  the  ship  "  Pilgrim  "  ami  also 
the  "  Franklin  ;  "  Capt.  Sam'l  Masury  of  the  schoonei' 
"Panther;"  Capt.  J(din  Donaldson,  who  sailed  the 
brig  "Captain;"  Capt.  Jcdin  ]\rason  of  the  brig 
"Lion;"  Captain  Jacob  Wilds,  who  sailed  in  the 
privateers  "Greyhound,"  "Hawk"  and  "General 
Greene;"  Capt.  William  Patterson,  wlio  commanded 
the  ship  '"  Disdain "  and  brig  "Fav(jrite;"  Capt. 
Benj.  Dean  of  the  strong  .-jloop  "  Revenge  ;  "  Caj)!. 
Benj.  ilosea,  another  commander  of  the  ship  "•'^)liver 
Cromwell;"  Captain  Anthony  Diver,  a  former  olliccr 


of  the  English  Navy,  who  was  a  lieutenant  on  several 
vessels,  and  later  ably  commanded  the  privateers 
"Civil  Usage''  and  "Sturdy  lieggar;"  Cajit.  Ebe- 
nezer  Pierce  oi'  Ihe  schooner  "  IJberty  ;  "  Capt.  Jolin 
Gavett  of  the  l>rig  "Flying  Fish;"  Capt.  John 
Brooks,  also  a  comniander  ol'  the  "Junius  ]3rutus;" 
Capt.  Edward  Pollaiid,  also  of  the  brig  "Sturdy  Beg- 
gar;" Capl.  ^Vil!ianl  ( 'arleton,  w  ho  sailed  the  heavily 
armed  and  nu\nni'd  slooji  "  Blaeksiiake  ;  "  ('apt.  Beiij. 
Hammond  i,)f  the  sclmoner  "Greyhound;"  Capt. 
Charles  Hamilton  commanding  the  ship  ".lason;" 
Capt.  John  Fearson  of  the  ship  "  AV'illiam  ;  "  Capt. 
Thomas  J5enson  who  had  the  schooner  " DoliJiin," 
and  later  the  shi[)  "  lleiidrick  ;''  wdien  he  was  captured 
in  the  latter  in  1782,  a  petition  to  the  General  Court 
asked  that  an  exchange  be  arranged  forthwith  for 
Capt.  Bens<jn,  his  services  being  so  valuable  to  the 
country.  There  were  also  Captains  .lohn  llevell, 
Forrester,  Mascoll  (killed  while  boarding  an  enemy's 
shij)  in  1 777),  McDaniel,  l>,iniel  Ropes,  .lohn  BuC- 
linton,  Jojin  Cai-nes,  .John  Turner,  Sunuu:l  I'uclcer, 
Joseph  Lyndc,  I'ratt,  Briggs,  Cool:,  Baker,  Brcjok- 
house,  Gray,  Nehemiah  Bullinton,  Dunn,  James 
Cheever,  Neill,  John  Felt,  Ingersoll,  Crowd  I,  Bald- 
win and  many  others,  all  Salem  men,  comnumding 
Salem  ships  with  good  Salem  ollieers  and  crews,  and 
handling  them  with  gr<,'at  seaiuanslii]i  and  bravery. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  a  li^t  of  the  <jthei'  oHieei's  and 
;  crews  of  the  vessels  ^ailing  as  privateers  from  Salenr 
during  the  llevolution.  Their  aggregate  would  be 
little,  if  any,  under  five  thousand  men,  first  and  last, 
and  would  comprise  a  laigij  m:ij(n-ity  (jf  the  able- 
bodieil  men  of  the  town  who  did  not  join  the  ai'iiiy. 
They  were  largely  sea-faring  in  tln  ir  training,  and 
took'  to  this  i'on,';h  :tnd  tuinhle  )ia\al  ex[)erience  as 
naturally  as  ducks  to  water, 
j  A  fairly  accurate  register  ol'  the  privateei's  of  Salem 
]  in  this  war,  will  be  found  in  the  ap[iendix;  and  the 
following  copy  ol'  (he  commission  lA'  a  Salem  priva- 
teer commander  in  the  Revolution  may  be  of  inter- 
est: 

"'I'll  -  n.'linnl.-N  uf  Oir  fiiilnl  Slates  (il  \.'W  1 1  miipalii  1  f,  :\Ia.-5;iclui- 
wlls  I'.  iy,  itii.iii.'  I'.UMi.M  ii.Mit,  .\.'«  York,  N'._\v  .Iirsny,  I'fiiii- 

^ylv^^nill,  I  >i-l:i \v;u  r,  Miiiyl;ui'l,  \'irpiiiiii,  Xoi-tli  Cal'ulinil,  Si.»iitlj  Caro- 
lina unit  (:c<n^;i;i.  'I'o  nil  mito  \\In)iii  Ilicso  pri-scrits  sliiill  como,  send 
greeting — lolow  ye,  that  K';  liavn  gruiiteil  iiiid  by  tliuso  piesuats  gniut 
lici-D.so  Hiid  iivitliuiity  to  Saitiuol  Ciiiol  Mai'inui-,  C'uDiiiiaiidur  of  tlie 
Scliounor  called  tlio  '  tJi-eyliniind  '  of  tlu.'  biutlieii  of  furly  tuns  or  tlici'-i- 
aboiitH,  btdoii^^iii;^  and  oIIk.ts — inoinitiiig  six  cHrriafio  guns  and  navi- 
g.'ited  by  uloven  lucri,  tu  lit  oat  and  Bt*t  i'oi'tli  thii  said  Kchoonur  in  a  wai  - 
like  niaimur,  ami  by  aial  \\'illi  Iho  Kaid  Bcliooner  and  tlia  cil-w  Ihoiuid, 
by  Forre  of  Arms  to  attai-lc,  snliduf  and  talcu  all  ^^llip^alld  otlier  veysciri 
whatHoi^vur  carrying  Soldiers,  Amis,  Gnnjiowdcr,  Aninjunition,  Provi- 
Bionii,  or  any  other  Contraband  Goods  to  any  of  the  Jirifirih  Armit-s  or 
sliipd  of  war  oniidoytd  againyt  tliecic  tJnited  Slates.  And  also  to  attauk, 
tiui/o  and  take  all  shi[t[- or  other  ve.sseltf  b^'longin^^  to  the  Itdiulata  olb  ul 
Great  Bi  itain,  or  to  any  snhjcct  or  enbjects  thereof,  with  Iheir  Tackle, 
Apparel,  Furniture  and  liadings  on  tlie  Higli  Seas  or  between  liigh  and 
low  water  marks  (tlio  Khips  or  vessels,  together  with  their  cargoes  be- 
longing tu  any  Inhabitant  or  1  nhabltants  of  Uerninda,  I'rovidcnce  and 
the  Bahama  Islands,  snch  oDicr  slii[is  and  vessels  bringing  IN^rsons  with 
intent  to  settle  and  reside  within  any  of  tlio  United  States,  or  bringing 
AriiiH,  uniinunition  or  warlike  stores  to  the  said  States  for  the  nso 
thereof,  wdiich  said  ships  or  vessels  yon  shall  sulb'i*  to  pas.s  uninoleslcd. 
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the  eonimanclei-s  thereof  jieniiiltiiig  a  pcaconlile  search  ami  giving  Bnlis- 
factory  infornation  of  tho  contents  and  huling  and  destination  of  the 
Yoyages,  only  excejUcd).  And  the  said  ships  or  vessels  so  apprehended 
as  aforesaid  and  as  prizes  taken,  to  cany  into  any  Port  or  llarhor 
wilhin  the  dominions  of  any  nentral  State  willing  to  admit  the  same,  or 
into  any  Tort  within  llic  said  United  States  in  order  that  the  Courts 
there  institnted  to  hear  and  determine  Causes  Civil  atid  JIaritime,  may 
proiced  in  due  form  to  Condemn  the  Siiid  captures,  if  they  he  adjudged 
Ia«fu!  prizes,  or  otherwise  according  to  the  usage  in  such  cases  at  tlio 
port  or  in  (ho  Stnto  where  the  same  shall  he  carried.  The  said  Samuel 
Croel  having  given  Bond  with  sulhcient  sureties  that  nothing  he  done 
by  lliB  s:iid  commander  of  schoon-r  or  any  of  his  ollicers,  Jlaviues,  or 
coinp.iuy  thereof  contrary  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  usage  and  Customs 
of  Nation.s,  and  thnt  he  shall  not  exceed  or  trans.gicss  the  Powers  and 
Antliorilies  contained  in  this  Commission.  And  we  will  and  require  all 
our  ollicers  wliatsoever  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States  to  give  succor 
and  a.-sistance  to  the  said  Samuel  Croel  in  tlie  I'remiseB.  This  commis- 
sion shall  continue  in  force  until  the  Congress  sliall  issue  orders  to  tlie 
contniry.  Dated  at  Boston,  14tli  day  of  Octoher,  177;i,  and  in  the  4th 
year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"  By  order  of  tlio  Congress, 

"  John"  J.vy,  Prisidcu'. 

"  John  Avehy,  Altesl. 

'■  Cins.  TiIOMrsoN,  Scciclarij." 

After  the  Revolution  the  new  nation  being  nomin- 
ally at  peace  with  other  countries,  there  is  nothing  to 
record  until  the  War  of  1812,  though  Salem  shipping, 
which  had  vastly  increased  in  value  since  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  had  bc^'n  establisiicd,  suf- 
fered considerably  from  the  drpredation.s  of  the 
French  navy,  whit  li,  Iiad  we  been  a  little  stronger, 
were  a  quite  sufficient  cai<ns  belli. 

Subsequently,  that  government  frankly  recogni/.ing 
their  fault  in  this  matter,  paid  over  a  huge  amount  to 
the  United  States  as  an  indemnity  fund  for  the  ship- 
owners wlio  had  suffered  loss.  Our  government,  with 
a  calm  dishonesty  for  which  an  individual  would  have 
been  promj'tly  punished,  put  the  money  in  its  coHers, 
and  no  part  of  it  has,  uj)  to  date,  been  i)aid  to  those 
to  whom  it  proi)crly  belonged.  As  it  is  difficult  to  gta 
a  government  indicted  and  put  into  States  ]Jiison, 
or  even  to  force  it  to  file  an  answer  in  a  civil  j)niceed- 
ing,  tlie  ujiliappy  j»eople  who  were  swindled  in  this 
matter  were  obliged  to  die  without  getting  their 
money,  and  their  heirs  have  since  hung  around  the 
steps  of  tlie  cai>itol  at  Washington  or  caughtthe  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  the  lobbies  in  the  liitlicrto  vain 
atten\pt  to  recover  their  own. 

.\  liltie  later,  whi'ii  the  ilaibary  corsairs  liegtiii  to 
pick  u[>  our  iner«-iiantmeii,  with  some  Salem  vessels 
among  tlieni,  we  felt  that  if  we  could  not  make  it  con- 
venient to  quarrel  with  France,  we  did  not  propose  to 
have  Algiers  or  Tripoli  tread  upon  us,  and  promptly 
wliip)<ed  those  peojde  .into  the  belief  that  we  were 
Bomethingof  a  naval  power,  .■ifter  all. 

What  part  was  taken  by  such  Salem  men  as  were 
Hcrving  in  the  United  States  navy,  in  that  quite  cred- 
itable little  war,  we  cannot  say,  but  it  was  doubtless, 
as  usual,  efficient  and  valuable. 

In  1798,  it  being  obvious  that  the  United  States 
needed  a  navy,  and  tlie  government  having  no  facili- 
ties for  ship-building,  a  request  was  made  that  the 
citizens  of  certain  maritime  localities  loan  funds  to  aid 
in  the  Cfiuipment  of  the  navy.  In  Salem  a  large  fiiim 
was  subscribed,  and  the  frigate  "Essex,"  afterward 


to  become  a.  very  famous  vessel,  was  built  by  Snlem 
ship-builders  on  Winter  Island,  rigged  and  turned 
over  to  the  government.  It  was  a  patriotic  t.ask  for  a 
little  town  of  nine  thousand  inhabitants  to  undertake. 
The  "  Essex  "  proved  a  very  fast  sailer,  and  had  a 
noted  career. 

The  following  are  the  names  oCtlie  subsci  iljcrs  to 
this  loan,  on  which  tiie  government  paid  only  six  per 
cent,  wliile  burrowing  other  moneys  at  eight  percent., 
a  fact  w  cU  known  to  these  gentleuK'n  : 

\Vm.  Ciray,  .)r  ?!  0,000  - 

EliasII.Derl.y   10,000 

Win.  Orne   5,000 


John  Norris   5,000 

John  Jenlis,   1,500 

Ebr.  liirkford   2,000 

Beuj.  I'irkman,  Jr   1,000 

Steiihen  Wel.li   5'10 

Ben.i.  ricUmaii.   1,000 

Jos.  I'eahody   1,500 

John  Osgood   1,000 

Wm.  Brescott   1,000 

luhabod  Nichols   1,000 

Beiij.  Carpeiifer   500 

Jucol)  .Sail ton   1,003 

James  King   500 

Samuel  Gray   2,000 

Wm.  Ward   500 

Joshua  Ward   700 

Jonatlian  iN'eal   2,000 

Jolin  Bi'land   100 

Jo.-ieph  Ncwhall   lou 

Benj.  tJoinUiue   t'OO 

Nathl.  ISalclu-lder   50 

Daniel  Jenl;i   500 

S.imuel  .Ucliei-   100 

Jos.  Vincent   200 

Joshua  Jlichanlson   500 

Jos.  Jlosoly   100 

Wait  it  I'ierce   2,0n0 

Thus.  SaiMider.s   500 

Ahtd  Lawrence   5O0 

llar.ly  Kopr.s   ■2i\it 

Thus.  Ciisliiiig   otj 

K.  A.  Ilolyoke   Soo 

Moses  Townsend   100 

Timothy  Wellm.-m,  Jr   100 

.Tolm  iMorong   50 

Lano  ,t  Soil  (in  work)   100 

Enos  Briggs   .50 

Kphraim  Kinmerttui   100 

!  Wm.  Murslon    250 

j:dw.  Ijiiiig   100 

Tlios.  Wet.li   200 

Jliclniel  Welih   100 

Edmund  (iale   10 

Cenj.  Wehh,  Jr   100 

Bicharil  Manning   1,000 

Benj.  Hodges   500 

John  Beckett   loO 

. lames  Gould   50 


John  Derby  

Edward  Allen,  .Ir. 

Page  &  Hopes  

Thonias  Perkins... 
John  ]\luriiliy  


....  1,000 
500 
100 
500 
500 

Josojih  Cabot   500 

Edwd.  Killen   100 

Ezekiel  M.  Derby   1,000 

,Tona.  !!\Iason   50 

Saiiil.  Ibipes,  Jr   50 

Saiol.  Brooks   bO 

Asa  I'ierco    50 

Katha.  I'ierce   250 

Tipton  A  I'oiter   40|J 

Biillnm  &  Howard   4.50 

Jo3.  0-g.i..d,  Jr   25 

Win.  Applebiii    50 

John  lialhoiiie    200 

Isiiac  Osgooil   500 

Elias  II.  Deiby,  !  !■   400 

Joiia.  Laiiibert   40 

Hoiii'y  Osboi'iie   50 

Jo,sepli  Hill   .100 

Waller  1'.  ISarllelt    liio 

I.siiu  l  Doilg..'   51.0 

Saml.  Very   100 

Bi-ackey  Boso   100 

AsaKilli.'iin   20 

A  lady,  by  J.  Jeiiks   50 

Beiij.  West,  .Ir   3.50 

Thomas  Chi|.iijaii   lliu 

Biclid.  :Maniiirig,  Jr   200 

David  I'ulteii  )   ,5ll 

Edw.  J.  SaiiileiBoii   200 

John  Tieadwell   500 

John  Barr   IVIO 

■Wiii.  busconib   300 

Joiia.  Waldo   40 

Thog.Bancron   100 

Nalhl.West   1,500 

Saml.  Jlcliitire   100 

Benj.  Kelt   100 

Geoi  ge  Dodge   1.000 

I'eler  Tiiiniler   200 

Slejihen  I'liillips   I,0tl0 

Richd,  Derby,  Jr   1,500 

Jos.  Wiiters   415 

C.  Crowninshicid    000 

John  Bickering   200 

Ediniiiid  Upton   .3(10 


Total  574,700 

During  the  years  that  preceded  the  War  of  1812, 
the  Salem  inerchantmen  in  common  with  others  lost 
men  by  tlie  high-handed  impressments  of  the  Ihjtish 
men  of  war,  that  exercised  a  pretended  right  to  take 
from  the  ship  of  any  nation  met  on  the  high  seas, 
such  seamen  as  their  officers  chose  to  consider  lOnglish 
subjects;  and  as  they  were  in  need  of  stiilors  they 
were  by  no  means  nice  in  drawing  distinctions. 
Tiierefore,  while  opposed  on  general  jirinciples  to  the 
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embargo  and  subsequent  Jeclaiation  of  war  against 
Englaml,  these  unwarrantable  acts  liad  left  sulfieient 
5ling  in  the  minds  of  the  Salem  merehanls  and  sea- 
men to  render  them  very  ready  to  again  sweej)  the 
seas  with  their  privateei-s  to  the  serious  detriment  of 
the  British  mereliant  marine.  Again  it  may  be  said, 
without  much  exaggeration,  that  from  commerce  this 
became  the  principal  business  of  Salem,  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  give  a  list  of  the  men  who  at  some 
time  during  this  war,  served  on  her  privateers  and 
letters  of  marque,  it  would  give  a  very  lair  idea  of  the 
5c;ifaring  portion  of  the  town's  popidation. 

In  writing  of  the  exploits  of  the  i^rivateers  of  Sa- 
lem in  this  war,  it  is  diliicult  to  know  how  to  begin 
and  where  to  end.  For  three  years  forty  vessels, 
practically  men  of  war,  cruised  from  this  port  heavily 
armed,  and  oflicered,  and  manned  bj'  as  skillful  and 
brave  navigators  and  seamen  as  were  then  alloat. 
And  this  docs  not  include  over  une  hundred  letter  of 
marque  trading  vessels,  that  kejjt  the  sea  and  did 
fome  fighting  as  well  as  trading.  Of  these^  as  their 
warlike  character  was  merely  incidental,  we  shall  be 
unable  to  make  more  than  (his  passing  mention. 

With  regard  to  llie  privateers,  the  records  of  the 
time  arc  more  or  less  imperfect :  some  of  tlio  dccils 
performed  by  them  are  recounted  while  others  arc 
unnoticed,  and  the  history  of  their  actions  :ind  cap- 
tures is  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  impo.-siblc  to  turn  this  remarkable  page  in  the 
history  of  the  town  without  glancing  at  the  careers 
of  a  few  of  these  notable  vessels,  and  recalling  some 
of  the  incidents  of  tlieir  warfare. 

Tiic  daring  with  which  these  fine  vessels  were 
fought  and  tlie  brilliant  seamanship  that  so  fiilly 
utilized  their  adiniralde  sailing  ([ualities,  were  the 
wonder  and  exasperation  of  the  English  navy,  and 
caused  British  merchants  niajiy  hours  of  painful  reflec- 
tion. 

These  qualities  of  vessel  and  crew  were  never  bet- 
ter illustrated  than  in  the  ship  "  America,"  twenty 
guns,  and  carrying  a  crew  of  one  htu\drcd  and  fifty  men, 
mure  or  less.  Siic  was  owned  by  ( lenrgc  Crowniu- 
Bhicld,  and  was  the  largest  privateer  sailing  from 
this  port.  Admirably  commanded  by  Caiitains 
Joseph  Ropes,  John  Kchew  and  John  "W.  Cheevcr  at 
diflerent  times,  she  was  considered  by  some  to  be 
the  fastest  ve.s.se!  alloat  during  that  war.  Her  success 
in  capturing  pri/cs  was  phenomenal,  and  the  amount 
realized  by  her  owner  was  very  large;  her  captures 
up  to  ilarch,  1814,  were  estimated  at  the  value  of 
$1,100,000.  Unlike  the  greater  number  of  privateers, 
she  escaped  capture  by  the  enemy,  and  may'be  said  to 
have  died  jieucefully  in  her  bed,  long  subsequent  to 
the  war. 

A  smallef  full-rigged  shij),  called  the  "Alfred," 
sixteen  guns  and  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  Imndred 
and  thirty  men,  was  an  effective  cruiser.  Slie  was 
buili  in  Salem  in  ISOo,  and  at  her  launch  the  rudder, 
which,  against  the  remonstrance  of  the  builder,  was 


already  hung,  struck  the  bottom  and  was  thrown  out, 
falling  iniinedintely  across  the  steiri-post  and  stop- 
l)ing  the  vessel,  so  that  she  lay  aground  one  tide. 
Wlieu  Jloated  she  was  found  to  be  badly  "hogged." 
She  was  brought  to  the  wliai-f  and  large  blocks  of 
wood  placed  under  her  stern-post  ;iud  I'orefbot,  and 
he  weight  brought  upon  the  extremities,  wliit'h  caused 
her  to  settle  in  the  ceuti-e  and  resumehcr  original 
lines.  She  was  never  aiqinrenll}'  tin.'  worse  for  this 
severe  test  of  her  elasticity,  but  proved  a  good  ship 
and  fast  saiUT.  A\'lieu  fitted  as  a  privateer  she  sailed 
less  well  than  jireviously  and  was  altered  iiitu  a  biig. 
She  secuKHl  under  bntli  rigs  to  have  had  l>ad  luck  with 
her  spars  in  heavy  Weather.  Asa  brig  she  was  jiro- 
bably  over-sparred,  but  that  had  not  been  the  case 
when  ship-rigged.  She  was  well  coniinaadcd  by  Cap- 
tains Stephen  Willianrs  and  rhilij)  l]e.-soni,  under 
both  of  whom,  if  the  vessel  lost  a  lew  sticks,  she  never 
failed  to  send  in  prizes  enough  to  fully  atone'  for  this 
one  foible.  Two  of  her  prizes  alone  sold  for  one  liundfcd 
and  twenty  thousajid  doUai's.  She  was  ultimately 
captureil  in  February,  181-1. 

The  sliip  "Alexander,''  eightciMi  guns  ami  about 
one  hunurcd  and  foi  I y  tnen,  \\  as  comuninilnl  on  her 
first  cruise  by  (''a[)tain  AVcllmaii,  aiii.l  gave  juoini.be  of 
a  successful  career,  which  \v  as  fidly  boi-ne  out  Ijy  her 
performances  on  the  next  cruise  under  (Jajitain  Jien- 
jainin  Crowniushield,  when,  with  the  greater  part  of 
her  crew  away  in  seven  prizes  just  previously  taken, 
she  was,  on  ^Fay  IP,  IS];;,  ci-owijrd  on  shore  i)i  ^V ells' 
bay  by  two  J'jiglisli  lueii-ol'- wai-,  and  (•aplnred.  So 
chjsely  \vas  she  prcs-cd  by  the  enemy  that  only  twenty 
men  of  her  crew  siiccoci.lcfl  in  reaching  the  shore  and 
escaping. 

The  oilier  (ull-riggcd  ju'ivatccr  sailing  from  Salem, 
the  ship  ".Jidin,"  sixteen  guns  and  a  strong  crew  of 
one  hniidicd  and  sixtv  i.iv  nnire  men,  was  coninninded 
by  Captains  Fairlield  ami  C!rowninsliield  (wIkj  after- 
wards commanded  the  Alexander),  and  after  a  short 
season  of  great  usefulness,  in  which  she  picked  up  some 
twenty  Fnglish  merehantnicn,  moi'c  or  less,  was  in  her 
turn  picked  up  by  an  iMiglish  frigate  in  I'Vliruary, 
1813,  ami  Salem  saw  her  no  more. 

Of  the  ]ii'ivalcer  brigs  of  Salem,  perhaps  the  m(jst 
profitable  and  fortunate  was  the  "(rrand  Tui'k."  She 
was  large  i'or  the  time,  carried  eighteen  guns  and  one 
hundred  and  iiity  men,  and  became  noted  Ibrhergood 
qualities  as  a  sailer  and  her  audacity  aiul  uniform 
good  fortune.  At  one  time,  in  1813,  under  one  of  her 
two  gallant  commanders,  (Jaiitaiu  Breed  or  Greene,  she 
stood  oll'and  on  at  the  mouthof  the  English  channel  for 
twenty  days,  capturing  a  number  of  vessels  almost  in 
sight  of  their  home  {)orts;  fiiudly  eluding  all  jtursuit 
and  making  ofl'  iit  safety.    She  was  never  ca])tured. 

The  smaller  brig,  "  i\Iontgomery ,"  twelve  guns, 
commanded  in  tui-n  by  Captains  llolton  J.  Breed  (who 
was  also  in  the  "  Grand  Ttirk  "),  Josejdi  Strout  (who 
had  been  a  naval  ollicer),  and  Benjamin  Ujiton,  was 
almost  as  fortunate  a  vessel  as  the  "Grand  Turk." 
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Slie  made  many  prizes  and  distin.2,uislied  herself  by 
some  hard  fighting.  On  one  occasion  ^he  had  a  des- 
perate action  with  a  large,  heavily-armed  ship,  which 
slie  captnrcd  after  losing  many  men,  her  then  ca]i(;iin,  i 
Upton,  being  severely  wounded.  At  another  time, 
falling  in  with  a  British  tro>ip  ship,  near  Surinam,  full 
of  soldiers  and  carrying  eighteen  guns,  a  man-of-war 
to  all  intents  and  jiurposes,  she  attacked  without  hesi- 
tation, and  after  two  hours'  hot  work,  drew  oil' lor  re- 
])airs,  intending  to  "  resume  business  at  the  old  stand," 
as  it  were,  as  soon  as  slie  could  splice  up  some  of 
her  rigging  and  plug  two  or  tluee  troublesome  sliot- 
holes.  But  the  Englishman  had  had  quite  enough  of 
her,  and  crowding  all  sail  made  good  her  escape. 
After  a  very  successful  series  of  cruises,  the  "  Mont- 
gomery •'  was  ultimately  obliged  to  succumb  to  supe- 
rior fi)rce,  but  it  took  the  British  linc-of-battle  sliip, 
"  La  Hogue,''  seventy-four  guns,  to  bring  lier  to  terms. 

The  "  fore  and  aft  "  rig  seems  to  have  commended 
itself  to  those  engaged  in  privateering,  douiitlcss  from 
the  fact  that  by  pointing  higher,  a  schooner  could 
more  easily  work  to  windward  of  a  large  meichaiit- 
man,  while,  in  case  of  pursuit  by  a  man-of-war,  she 
could  go  oifdead  liefore  tlie  wind,  still  holding  one  of 
her  best  jjoinls  of  sailing.  At  all  <!vents,  tlie  gieater 
iiuml)cr  yl' our  privateers  in  this  war,  I'rom  all  |M>rls. 
were  top-sail  schooners,  twenty-three  of  this  class 
sailing  from  Salem.  These  vessels  were,  some  of  them 
of  fair  size  for  the  time,  others  very  sniall,  but  nearly 
all  were  good  sailers  and  were  always  well  handled. 
Tliey  carried  but  few  guns,  but  one  of  these  was  usu- 
ally a  large  one,  and  their  strong  crews  of  daring  sea- 
men, eager  for  the  chance  of  boarding,  rendered  them 
exceedingly  formidable  to  everytliing  they  met,  short 
of  an  enemy's  frigate.  They  cliased,  fought  and  ran 
away,  as  the  occasion  required,  with  equal  bravery 
and  address.  Most  of  them  met  their  fate  sooner  or 
later,  but  this  resulted  usually  from  their  own  temer- 
ity, and  not  before  the  English  had  paid  for  them 
many  times  over,  in  their  prizes  taken. 

Room  can  be  given  to  the  notice  of  but  few  of  these 
gailani  little  vcssids,  though  a  bonk  miglil  will  be 
iilied  with  the  reeoril  of  tlieir  exploits.  'I'hcre  was  a 
little  pink-sterned  fishing  schooner  changed  into  a 
privateer, called  the  "Fame,"  ofunly  thirty  tons,  and 
carrying  two  six-pounders,  that  had  wonderful  luck 
and  wa-s  never  captured,  though  finally  lost  in  a  storm. 
She  sailed  fast,  and  her  excellent  reputation  did  not 
seem  to  suffer  under  any  of  her  numerous  command- 
ers, for  she  changed  them,  apparently,  at  almost  every 
cruise;  being  commanded  successively  by  Captains 
AVebb,  Upton,  Poland,  (Jreene,  C'hnj>maii,  .Eudieolt, 
Brookhouse  and  Evans. 

The  "Frolic,"  a  mucli  larger  schooner,  carrying 
one  twenty-four  pounder  and  a  smaller  gun  and  com- 
manded by  'Captains  Green  and  Odiorne,  proved  a 
very  lively  vessel  in  more  senses  than  one,  sweeping 
tlie  sea  like  a  broom  during  her  short  life,  though'her 
captures  were  not  of  great  value.   She  was  built  on 


Salem  Nock,  and  was  very  fast,  Init  had  the  jieculiar- 
ity  of  being  undul}'  sharp  aft;  so  much  so,  imleed, 
that  slie  was  unscaworthy,  and  on  her  second  cruise, 
being  taken  aliack  in  .n  slii;ht  sipiall,  ran  stern 
under  as  far  as  the  main  hatch.,  and  was  only  saved 
from  swamping  by  great  exertions.  So  little  did  her 
crew  enjoy  this  particular  phase  of  her  frolicsomeness, 
that  they  came  aft  in  a  l.mdy  and  offered  the  captain 
to  give  np  all  advances  if  he  would  abandon  the 
cruise.  'J.'he  British  man-of-war  "  Ht:'ron,"  happening 
around  about  this  time,  sa\-ed  the  otlicers  from  any 
embarrassment  on  this  score  bj  capturing  and  burn- 
ing the  vessel,  in  spite  of  her  des]ierate  endeavors  to 
escape  through  a  long  stern  chase. 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Browne,  well  I'ememliered  liy  our 
citizetis,  was  taken  on  board  of  I  he  "  Frolic,"  and 
many  are  familiar  with  his  experiences  in  Dartnioor 
prison,  where  he  and  his  shipnuites  were  confined  un- 
til the  peace.  He  narrowly  escaped  being  shot  in  the 
savage  suppression  of  restlessness  among  the  prison- 
ers, by  Colonial  Shoitland,  commanding  the  guard. 
Dr.  Browne,  in  those  days,  of  course,  a  mere  boy, 
took  also  a  sliort  cruise  on  the  ship  "  Alfred,"  already 
spoken  of 

The  "  Dolphin"  ^vas  a  still  larger  schooner,  carry- 
ing more  men,  tliougli  less  weight  ni'  metai,  tlian  the 
"J'^rolic."  She  was  built  in  Baltimore,  before  the 
war,  and  altci'cd  to  a  ]))'ivateer,  and  under  ("'aptain 
Jacob  Endicott,  made,  perhaps,  as  good  a  record  as 
any  privateer  schooner  sailing  from  Salem  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  of  her  service;  for  slie  was  captured 
in  Scjitendjer,  1812.  A  single  vessel  and  cargo  taken 
by  lier  bronght  the  large  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
A  lady  passenger,  on  one  of  the  ])rizes  taken  by  the 
"  Dolphin,"  in  a  pul>lisliod  letter,  bore  ]ilcasant  testi- 
mony to  the  politeness  of  Captain  Endicott,  wdio 
caused  her  to  be  landed  at  the  port  most  convenient 
to  her  destination  and  scrupulously  secured  to  licr  all 
her  money  and  baggage.  Judging  from  the  liattcries 
carried  by  some  of  the  ships  taken  by  the  "  Dolphin," 
she  must  have  done  considerable  fighting,  fust  and 
last. 

The  vicissitudes  sometimes  attending  the  career  of 
a  privateer  were  well  illustrated  by  the  "John  "  and 
"  George,"  a  tine  AmericMii-built  schooner,  ca])tured 
early  in  tlie  war  by  an  English  man-of-war.and  for  some 
reason  tui-ned  adi'ift.  She  was  found  off  Cajie  Sable 
by  the  American  privateer  "Regulator,"  August  13, 
1812,  and  sent  in  to  Salem,  wdiere,  lieing  found  to  be 
fast,  she  was  turned  into  a  privateer.  Slie  made  one 
short  cruise  under  Ciijit.  Sinclair,  in  wliich  she  was  suc- 
cessful. Tier  name  was  then  altered  to  tlie  "Revenger," 
though  it  would  seem  as  if  the  name  she  already  bore 
had  given  her  sufficiently  good  luck.  Certainly  the 
new  one  brought  her  none,  for  she  was  cajitured  on 
her  very  next  cruise.  The  Englishmen  who  bought 
her  continued  her  as  a  privateer,  again  changing  her 
name  to  the  "Retaliation."  Subsequently  aPortsmouth 
privateer  retook  her,  but  she  was  lost  to  Salem,  and 
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her  further  changes  of  iinme  are  no  longer  a  maltev  I 
of  history. 

Tlie  ''  Dart,"  a  small  schooner  of  but  forty  tons  and 
two  small  guns,  commanded  successively  by  Captains 
Davis,  Syinonds,  Green  and  Poland,  under  each  of 
whom  she  wa.s  admirably  handled,  was  a  profitable 
little  vessel.  She  sailed  well  and  took  some  valuable 
prizes.  One  in  particular,  a  largo  armed  merchant- 
man, heavily  nianned  and  carrying  six  guns,  she 
gallantly  took  after  a  most  determined  resistance. 
She  was  never  captured,  though,  as  if  the  elements 
conspired  with  the  enemy  against  these  plucky  little 
vessels,  both  she  and  the  Fame  "  already  spoken  of, 
were  ^\Tecked  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  "Fair-Trader,"  another  little  schooner,  of  the 
.«ame  tonnage  as  the  "  r)art,"  seems  to  have  been  a 
good  cruiser,  and  under  her  Captain  John  E.  ^lor- 
gan  took  a  number  of  prizes  before  her  capture  in 
September,  1812. 

The  largest  privateer  schooners  that  sailed  from 
Salem  during  the  war  were  the  "  Diomede,"  com- 
manded by  Captain  J.  Crowninsliield  ;  the  ."  JMiter- 
prise,"  Captain  Morgan ;  and  the  "Growler,"  Cai)tains 
Graves  and  Lindsay.  They  were  all  built  for  this  juir- 
pose  on  the  "  Baltimore  Clijiper"  model,  and  were  all 
ultimately  captured  by  the  enemy  after  a  more  or  less 
fortunate  .service.  The  "  Diomede  "  was  a  very  fast 
sailer.  On  one  short  cruise  of  a  few  weeks  siie  sent 
in  six  vessels,  and  among  others  of  her  captures  was 
one  large  ship  carrying  sixteen  guns;  while  among 
the  ''Growler's"  captures,  one  vessel  and  ciirgo  are 
mentioned  as  valued  at  one  hundred  thousand  (hol- 
lars. 

Four  sloops  figured  as  privateers  from  Salem  in  this 
war,  of  which  the  little  "Jefferson''  was  very  suc- 
cessful considering  her  size,  which  was  that  of  a  mere 
pleasure  boat,  for  whi'di  j)urpose,  indeed,  she  was 
originally  built  in  Salem.  She  carried  one  gun  and 
twenty  men,  and  managed  to  escape  capture. 

The  sloop  "Wasp,"  ruther  larger,  was  also  built  in 
Salem,  carried  two  six  pounders  and  twenty-five  men. 
I'l^in  her  first  cruise  after  making  soiiu'  i-aptures,  she 
was  herself  taken,  but  in  a  manner  that  r(>tlecled 
honor  upon  her  captain  and  crew.  Attacked  by  the 
British  .schooner-of-war  "Bream,"  of  ten  guns,  she 
only  surrendered,  after  a  clo.se  fight  of  half  an  hour, 
and  a  running  fight  of  nearly  nine  hours,  most  ol'  the 
time  at  musket  range,  during  which  Captain  Ervin 
in  vain  tested  the  line  sailing  qualities  of  his  little 
vessel  to  the  utmost,  in  the  effort  to  escape.  So  gi  eat 
was  the  gallantry  displayed  in  the  defence  of  the 
"Wasp,"  that  Captain  ]£rvin  and  his  crew  were 
treated  witli  the  greatest  consideration  by  their  gen- 
erous captors,  after  the  surrender  of  the  sloop,  and 
when  walking  in  the  streets  of  St.  John  on  jjarole 
Captain  Ervin  was  pointed  out  as  the  Salem  captain 
wlio  defended  his  vessel  with  such  heroism. 

The  "Polly"  was  a  large,  jjowerful  slooj),  built  on 
the  Hudson  before  the  war.  She  was  oversparred  until 


it  was  ascertained  that  she  sailed  better  by  shortening 
her  mast.  She  kejit  the  sea  as  well  as  vessels  of  any 
class,  and  could  go  to  windward  of  anything  she  was 
after,  wliile  no  ICnglish  ship  couhl  entrli  licr  in  the 
open  sea.  She  was  not  taken  until  April,  ISl-f,  and 
then  only  by  being  cornered  and  driven  ashore  by  an 
English  corvette.  Tliis,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  been 
a  favorite  n);uiii>n vie  of  the  enemy  in  dealing  with 
our  swift  and  sometimes  audacious  little  privateers. 
The  English  man-of-war  "Indian,"  twenty-two  guns, 
had  previously  tried  to  come  it  over  the  "Polly'' 
in  a  diilerent  style,  and  failed  most  signally  ;  for  both 
vessels  being  becalmed  off  Cape  Sable,  she  sent  in 
her  lauiu-h  and  other  boats  to  board  her,  but  the 
"Polly'"  beat  them  off  witli  such  slaughter  that  it  w.'is 
with  (lifliculty  that  they  could  get  bade  to  their  ship, 
which  made  no  I'urther  eifort  to  molest  her  aiiti'gonist, 
and  made  off  when  a  breeze  arose.  Captains  Samuel 
C  Hardy  and  Pobert  Evans  successively  handled 
this  wondcffnl  little  vessel  with  great  sk'ill,  and  with 
her  one  twelve  pounder  ami  eight  sixes,  and  a  strong 
crew  of  sixty  men,  she  was  for  nearly  two  years  a  most 
effective  sea  rover. 

A  large  number  of  the  privateers  were  cajitured  by 
the  enemy,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  given  in  tlie  aj)- 
]iendix  ;  but  so  great  was  the  aggregate  value  of  their 
prizes  that,  the  ])ecnriiary  loss  to  the  owners  was  of 
little  couhequence,  although  many  good  men  of  their 
crews  lost  their  lives  or  laHgiiislie<l  long  in  i'.nglish 
prisons. 

There  were  a  number  (.if  small  craft,  launches  and 
open  boats  that  ran  cnit  on  orrasioii,  and  made  some 
captures,  being,  in  the  hands  of  de>perate  men,  no 
mean  antagonists.  I\Ientiou  should  l)e  made  of  the 
schooner  "  ITt  len,"  loaned  hy  the  Messrs.  W'liite  and 
Knajip,  Salem  merchants,  at  their  own  ri^k,  and 
litted  out  and  manniMl  liy  a  x  olnnteer  crew  of  seventy 
men,  gathered  by  fife  and  drum  in  S.alem  streets,  all 
within  the  space  of  about  four  hours.  It  appe:ifs  that 
news  was  received  Xov.  12,  1812,  in  Salt-ni,  that  the 
"Liverpool  I'acket,"  a  well-known  and  very  active 
P>riti>h  ['rivateer,  had  been  seen  in>ide  of  Halfway 
Rock,  and  this  sudde;;  exi>eilii  ion  was  organized  for  her 
capture.  The  iMiglishiiien  bad  sailed  for  Si.  John  in 
time  to  avoid  the  "  Helen,"  Imt  the  incident  sulli- 
ciently  indicates  the  high  spirit  of  the  time  and  the 
courage  of  the  men,  who,  at  a  moment's  noliee,  were 
ready  to  atlenijit  the  capture  of  a  strong  and  well- 
armed  vessel. 

It  would  seem  that  many  English  prisoners  came 
this  way,  lor  in  1S14,  and  iierh.aps  previously,  the 
government  maintained  the  prison-ship  "Aurora"  in 
the  North  Ili\-er,  in  which  many  were  confined,  prin- 
cipally sea-faring  men. 

During  the  war,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  militia 
and  the  volunteer  companies  of  the  town  there  was  a 
company  of  sea-feneibles,  so  called,  organized  and  com- 
posed entirely  of  masters  anil  mates  of  merchantmen 
who  were  idle,  to  serve  as  arlillerists  or  otherwise,  as 
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the  coast  was  threatened  from  time  to  time  by  British 
men-of-war. 

The  venerable  William  II.  Foster,  now  living,  was 
a  member  of  the  cadet  company  of  that  day,  and  was 
also  acting  as  assistant  to  the  United  States  in-ovost 
marshal  of  the  district,  in  which  capacity  he  took  the 
parole  of  three  English  oilicers,  who  had  been  taken 
in  Maine,  and  reported  to  be  paroled  until  exchanged. 
Mr.  Foster's  youthful  appearance,  and  the  easy  absence 
of  ceremony  in  dealing  with  thein,  rather  astonished 
the  Englishmen,  one  of  whom,  a  colonel,  remarked 
tliat  it  would  have  taken  several  British  oflicers  to  man- 
age such  a  matter  with  them,  instead  of  one  young  boy. 
Young  Foster  looked  after  them  that  night,  and  in 
the  morning  they  were  sent  to  Andover,  where,  with 
others,  they  enjoyed  for  a  time  the  good  air  and 
ample  religious  and  literary  privileges  of  that  hill 
town,  if  any  there  were  there  then.  ^Ve  were  econom- 
ical of  men  and  means  in  the  ])rosocutioa  of  that  war. 

Mr.  Foster  also  remembers  various  ahnius,  niuster- 
ings  and  marches  hither  and  thither  on  various  occa- 
sions. When  the  frigate  "  Constitution  "  \ws  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  ^larblehead  harbor  from  a  jiursuing 
squadron  of  the  enemj',  the  company  of  I'cnciblcs 
dragged  their  twenty-four  juiuiukrs  over  to  the  .shore 
of  that  town  to  play  on  the  enemy  in  case  they  should 
follow  her.  The  English  vessels,  not  lieing  acquainted 
with  the  shore  and  depth  of  water,  did  not  venture 
in,  and  an  attack  with  boats  upon  a  formidable 
frigate  was  out  of  the  question,  of  course. 

The  next  day  the  "Constitution"  was  brought 
around  to  Salem  by  Jo.seph  Perkins,  the  harbor  pilot, 
who  died  but  a  few  years  since,  and  anchored  under 
the  guns  of  the  fort.  With  the  crowd  of  others  from 
Salem  and  Marblohead  who  lined  the  headlands,  Mr. 
Foster  a  year  later  shared  in  the  intense  excitcnjcnt 
and  bitter  disappointment  of  witnessing  the  combat 
of  the  ill-fated  "Chesapeake"  with  the  "Shannon," 
in  which  our  siiip  was  taken  but  a  mile  or  two  off 
shore. 

It  13  to  be  regretted  that  a  list  of  those  who  served 
in  the  army  during  the  war  of  isili  from  ."^alem  can- 
iiotljo  given,  as  in  that  exi>ling  :a  the  State  luiuse 
the  rcisidences  of  the  nieu  arc  not  given.  The  num- 
ber was,  it  is  undcr.-jtood,  not  large,  as  the  war  was 
not  over-popular  in  this  neighborhood,  and  the  tastes 
of  a  maritime  people  led  them  to  seek  the  enemy  on 
their  proper  clement. 

It  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place  to  allude  to 
the  services  of  General  Jlillcr,  who  held  a  command 
in  this  wai,  and  who,  though  not  originally  Irom 
Salem,  was  long  identilled  with  the  town  by  his  resi- 
dence here.  His  modest  but  determined  answer  to 
General  Scott,  at  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  \\  hen 
asked  if  he  could  carry  a  certain  position  with  his 
brigade,  follo\ycd  by  his  gallant  and  successful  attack, 
will  ever  live  in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen. 

The  Mexican  War  called  for  but  few  regiments  -to 
augment  the  strength  of  the  regular  army.  The 


I  names  of  the  few  JVom  Salem  who  serveil  in  the  i\I«s- 
sachusetts  regiment  of  volunteers,  commanded  by  Col. 
Caleb  Cushing,  of  Newburyport,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  appendix.  This  regiment  served  in  the  anny 
commanded  by  (.leiieral  Seotl,  and  took  part  in  the 
engagements  tliat  signalized  its  resistless  mar'di  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  [Mexico.  If  any  men  iVoui  this  place 
joinei]  tlie  so-called  New  iMigland  regime'it,  it  has  been 
imp(.)ssible  to  obtain  their  names. 

It  is  proper  to  speak  of  some  v<ihniteer  militia  or- 
ganizations that  have  been  iilentilied  with  the  iiistory 
of  the  town;  tor  without  a  liearty  rec'ognitinii  (jf  the 
long  existence  of  some  of  them  in  the  lace  of  many 
ditlicultics,  iuid  of  the  services  they  have  directly  and 
indirectly  been  able  IVom  time  to  time  to  render,  no 
military  record  of  Salem  would  be  com])lete. 

Inciclcntally,  it  may  be  stated  that  under  the  system 
adopted  soon  after  the  rkev(;lu(if)a,  the  entii-e  male 
population  of  the  State,  within  certain  ages,  was  en- 
rolled as  a  militia,  .-uid  were  liable  to  lie  calleil  out  by 
the  Governor  for  service  within  the  State  upon  any 
emergency.  Meanwhile  they  were  required  to  attend 
at  certain  stated  times  and  jilaees  for  musters  or  train- 
ings in  eonijianies,  regiments  and  lu'igailes  of  local 
establishment,  under  oiHeers  chosen  and  commissioned 
by  the  Governor.  With  the  helcrogeneous  mass  of 
raw  nuiterial  that,  under  this  system,  were,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  annually  formed  upon  Salem  Com- 
mon, under  ollieers  for  the  most  part  quite  ignorant  of 
the  simplest  I'cipiiremeiits  of  inilitaiy  duty,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  trouble  ourselves  in  an  aiticle  that  as- 
sumes to  treat  of  things  military.  These  gatherings 
served  to  amuse  the  people,  and  the  vanity  of  many 
excellent  citizens  ^vas  tickled  by  military  titles  that 
ot'teii  ;is  ill-fitted  thi'ir  characters  as  their  uniforms 
did  tln.'ir  persons. 

Here  and  there  in  the  Slate,  however,  from  the  be- 
ginning, there  were  a  few,  who,  having  a  real  desire  to 
learn  the  duties  of  S(ddiers  and  to  be  of  some  use  in 
case  of  need,  formed  Ihetnselves  into  volunteer  com- 
panies by  permission  of  the  State,  elected  men  of  mil- 
itary iu.-tini'is  ;iiul  application  as  tliiir  oflicers,  and 
in  neat  nnit'orms  aiul  eqni[imenis  steadily  labored  to  be 
as  far  as  ptjssihle  I'eal  and  not  eai-icatures  of  soldiers. 
They  kept  ali\  e  the  germs  of  the  military  sj)irit  sown 
in  the  different  wars,  and  furnished  tactical  schools 
that  [iroved  of  value  ^vllell  the  State  or  nation  re- 
quired tro()j)s  for  actual  service.  'I  he  suijeri(nily  of 
these  organizations  over  the  mob  of  eni-olled  militia, 
became  ultimately  so  apparent  that  Governor  Banks, 
some  years  before  the  war,  remodeled  the  entire  mil- 
itary establishment  of  the  State  uj)on  the  volunteer 
plan  that  hiis  endured  to  this  day,  and  furnishes  us 
with  two  brigades  of  fairly  instructed  militia. 

Of  the  original  volunteer  companies  the  Salem 
Light  Infantry,  the  Mechanics'  Light  Infantry  and 
the  Salem  Cadets  were  among  the  best  in  the  State. 

First  parading,  July  4th,  1805,  under  Captain  John 
Saunders,  the  Salem  Light  Infantry  was  from  the  out- 
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set  a  select  bodj'  of  men,  mnnbering  in  its  ranks  in 
every  period  some  of  the  most  substantial  citizens  of 
the  town,  and  actuated  always  by  a  strong  esprit  dii 
corps  that  told  in  its  invariable  excellence  in  drill  and 
discij)line. 

It  did  some  slight  service  as  coast  guards  dui-ing 
the  War  of  IS]  2,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  1861,  went  to  the  front  with  the  Eighth  llcgi- 
rnent  ^[assacluisetts  ]\Iilitia.  and  served  three  months. 
One  incident  of  this  service  was  its  voyage  (Venn  An- 
napolis to  yew  York  as  guard  for  the  old  i'rigate  "  C(ni- 
stitution,"  which  relic  of  our  former  naval  prowess,  the 
government  was  determined  should  not  AiU  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  It  subsequently  served  nine 
months,  in  1S02-G3,  as  part  of  the  50th  IMass.  Militia,  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  seeing  plenty  of  warm 
work  in  the  Department  of  the  Grulf.  And  in  1804 
it  again  volunteered  for  another  three  months'  ser- 
vice. Throughout  the  war  the  company  was  con- 
stantly sending  from  its  ranks  large  numbers  of  men, 
in  the  aggregate  nearly  three  times  tlie  nunilier  it  con- 
tained in  18G1,  many  of  wlioni  held  comniissijuis. 

The  war  record  of  this  company  is  remarkable. 
Doing  much  service  as  an  organization,  and  repeated- 
ly, when  at  home,  filling  its  ranks  and  as  often  de- 
jileting  tlicm  in  the  manner  alluded  to,  it  seeuu-d  a 
never  failing  conduit  for  the  augmentation  of  our 
armies  in  the  field.  The  company  still  ciulures  with 
good  numbers  as  a  part  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  ]\Ias- 
sachusetts  ^lilitia,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  city. 

Older  than  the  organization  just  described,  by  over 
twenty  years,  the  Second  Corps  of  Cadets,  originally 
formed  as  a  company  in  17S1,  under  Captain  Stephen 
Abbott,  constantly  vied  with  the  other  in  the  high 
character  of  its  membership  and  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  good  state  of  drill  and  eHicieiicy.  During  the 
War  of  1812  it  performed  similar  duty  at  intervals, 
and  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  did  three 
months'  dnty  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
From  its  ranks  went  only  less  officers  and  men 
to  the  active  army  than  from  those  of  its  rivril. 
Orgniiiztd  at  |'ri-sent  as  a  snuiU  baitnliiin  of  two 
companies,  it  presents  a  line  ajipearance  when  mi  du- 
ty, and  is  jurtiy  regardi'd  as  oni'  of  (iu'  crack  niilihuy  I 
bodies  of  the  State. 

The  Mechanics'  Light  Infantry  first  paraded  under 
Capt.  Perley  Putnam,  .July  4,  1807.  As  its  name  im- 
plied, it  was  com|)Osed  originally  of  young  mechan- 
ics and  was  always  a  most  excellent  company,  as  it 
is  to-day,  although  its  numbers  are  somewhat  reduced 
from  what  they  .should  be.  It  went  to  the  front  with 
the  PLfth  Militia  Regiment  in  April,  1861,  for  three 
months;  and  few  companies  liave  ever  'had  fuller 
ranks  than  it  showed  on  that  occasion. 

The  Salem  City  Guard,  organized  about  1848,  was 
said  to  be  a  good  company  in  its  prime,  though  it  no 
longer  exists.  Certainly  its  old  members  may  feel 
that  though  dead,  it  is  on  the  field  of  honor,  ay  it  is 
the  only  militia  com)>any  of  Salem  that  enlisted  as 


such  fur  the  three  years'  service  iu  the  War  of  1861. 
It  died  as  a  militia  company,  to  become  a  jnirt  of  the 
Fortieth  Massachusetts  Infantry  A''olunteers,  where  it 
saw  plenty  of  service. 

The  Salem  Artillery,  a  company  organized  in  1787, 
and  two  juvenile  organizations  formed  of  boys  under 
eighteen,  the  W^ashiiigtou  Rangers  and  the  Washing- 
ington  Blues,  bntli  first  parailing  aliout  1H07,  were 
short-lived,  neither  surviving  after  about  1815. 

'J'lie  three  companies  of  militia  above  spolcen  of  ns 
now  existing  in  Salem,  do  not  stand  merely  as  relics 
of  the  past,  like  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
of  Bosto?!,  but  are  essentially  military  in  character, 
and  t'^  lie  relied  upon  for  any  lu'cessary  service. 
In  the  case  of  the  Light  Infantry  and  Cadets,  the 
commemoration  of  their  past  glories, — their  historical 
department,  if  it  may  be  so  described, — is  well  cared 
for  by  their  respective  veteran  corps,  that  turn  out  in 
large  numbers  on  all  anniversaries  and  other  festive 
occasions  with  side  arms  and  im]iressive  chapeaus, 
and  in  the  customary  closing  exercises  of  the  (Lay,  in- 
dulge in  much  jovial  remin iscence  and  display  con- 
vivial talents  of  the  highest  order. 

Bel'ore  considering  the  part  taken  by  Salem  in  the 
war  fought  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  defensive  works  that  have  from 
time  to  time  been  erected  witliin  her  limits. 

The  harbor  and  town  of  Salem  have  never  been 
specially  well  fortified,  and  a  word  will  dispose  of  the 
history  of  her  defences  of  this  nature. 

There  is  some  mention  of  an  early  structure,  prfib- 
alily  a  bloek-lionse,  within  a  stockade  that  stood  on 
the  highest  point  in  the  present  cily  limits,  which 
would  be  that  now  orcupied  by  tlio  Sewall  Street 
^lethodist  Church.  'I'liis  \vork,  strengthened  from 
time  to  time,  was  no  doubt  the  one  alluded  to  as  Fort 
Anne,  and  was  ]ircsiiiualdy  the  ni.'iin  relia(u;e  of  the 
place  against  Indiatis.  Another  work  of  eqnal  an- 
tifpiity  was  the  Darliy  Fort,  erected  in  1G2!(,  on  the 
Marblehead  Side,  probably  on  Naugus  Head,  where 
the  present  earth  work  is  located. 

I'ui'inn  the  Iiuliaii  wars,  block-luuises  were  erected 
at  varii'us  ])oinis  on  the  outskirts  ot'the  settlement  to 
guanl  till.'  plantations,  and  were.'  in  times  of  danger 
f'uiMiisbed  with  garrisons,  though  proljaljly  unpi'ovid- 
ed  with  cannon. 

In  lG4;i  a  considerable  fort  was  built  on  "Winter 
Island,  originally  styled  Fort  William,  wdiich  was 
maintaiiUMl  at  intervals,  until  the  Revolutionary  War, 
when  it  was  strengthened  and  mounted  with  a  few 
guns.  The  land  and  fort  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States  in  1704,  and  in  1799  its  name  was  changed  to 
Fort  Pickering;  it  has,  since  that  time,  been  in  an 
alternate  condition  of  grassy  dilapidation  or  neat  ef- 
fectiveness, according  as  peace  or  war  has  prevailed 
in  the  land.  The  work  on  the  hill  on  the  neck  to  the 
north  of  Winter  Island,  is  the  successor  of  a  breast- 
work existing  on  that  s[iot  at  a  very  early  day,  that 
has  from  time  to  time  been  restored.    In  the  Revolu- 
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tionary  War  it  was  caHed  Fort  Lee — and  perhap.-i 
still  retains  the  name. 

Away  on  the  point  the  IniihU'rs  of  cottages  may 
have  found  traces  of  an  old  battery  that  commanded 
the  islands  and  Beverly  harbor  during  the  Kevidution, 
under  the  name  of  Fort  Juniper.  It  has  now  disa])- 
peared,  and  the  yachtsmen  and  cottagers  tlirt  and 
make  merry,  where  once  the  sad-faced  patriot  senti- 
nel looked  out  over  the  bay  in  the  moonlight  and 
wondered  at  the  inscrutable  providence  that  ke[)t  him 
out  there  in  the  cold  instead  of  suflering  him  to  slum- 
ber in  his  comfortable  bed  in  the  town,  but  a  mile 
away. 

This  is  no  place  to  discuss  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
Civil  War.  The  long  strain  imposed  upon  our  institu- 
tions by  Negro  Slavery,  that  anomaly  iu  a  nation  found- 
ed upon  the  theoretical  equality  and  freedom  of  all  men, 
was  not  to  be  relieved  longer  by  hollow  compromises, 
in  which  both  parties  felt  defrauded.  And  yet  at  the 
Xortli  there  prevailed  an  o])timistic  feeling  of  secu- 
rit\- — a  reluctance  to  believe  that  their  brethren  of 
the  South  were  willing  to  sever  a  Union  ^if  States 
baptized  with  the  blood  of  their  fathers,  and  jn  esent- 
ing,  with  all  its  defects,  such  a  grand  illustration  of  a 
successfiil  government  by  the  people  for  the  jieople 
To  the  last  they  hugged  the  ho[ie  that  the  Southern 
bluster  would  evaporate  and,  in  some  manner,  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  sections  be  healed. 

The  sound  of  the  first  gun  fired  u[>on  Fort  Suulter 
awakened  the  North  from  this  dream,  and  with  a  de- 
termination that  the  Union  should  remain  inviolate 
quite  as  strong  as  that  of  the  South  for  its  disscver- 
uient,  it  arose  and  bent  its  great  strength  and  vast 
resources  to  the  task  of  defeating  the  aims  of  the 
secessionists.  Jiandicapped  by  want  of  preparation, 
its  purpose  was  firm,  and  in  s[)ite  of  traitors  at  home 
and  false  friends  abroad,  it  finally  and  most  thoroughly 
accomplished  tliis  work. 

Saleinshared  with  other  ^Massachusetts  towns  in  her 
sudden  anger  at  the  attack  of  the  batteries  of  Charles- 
ton. On  the  evening  of  April  17th,  the  Wednesday  after 
the  firing  upon  Fort  SuM\ter,  an  earnest  meeting  of 
ciri/.t'Ms  was  licld  iu  Mechanics'  Hall,  at  whiili  the 
mayi>r,  lion.  S.  1'.  ^Vcbb,  presided  and  read  a  stnnig 
address,  wliieh  was  subsequently  published,  in  which 
the  people  were  called  upon  to  forgot  party  differeuces 
and  uphold  the  government  in  its  effort  to  preserve 
the  country.  Patriotic  speeches  were  made  and  reso- 
lutions, prepared  by  a  committee  made  u]>  without 
regard  to  the  previous  party  affiliations  of  its  mem- 
bers, were  unanimously  adopted.  They  expressed  the 
determination  to  stand  by  the  government,  pledged 
life  and  fortune  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and 
to  the  protection  and  care  of  the  families  of  those 
about  to  go  into  the  field.  Several  thousand  dollars 
were  subscribed  on  the  spot  for  this  purpose,  and  a 
permanent  committee  chosen  to  secure  more  funds, 
composed  of  the  following  well-known  gentlemeji  : 
S.  P.  W.;bb,  John  Bertram,  P.  S.  Pogers,  W.  D. 


Pickman,  B.  A.  West,  G.  F.  Browne,  W.  P.  Phillips, 
N.  B.  Mansfield,  William  McMullan,  E.  W.  Kimball, 
(!.  H.  Devereux,  W.  1).  Northend,  J.  V.  Browne,  C. 
W.  Upham,  George  Peabody,  AV.  C.  Endicott,  Charles 
Mansfield,  David  Pingree,  A.  Perkins,  J.  S.  Jones,  P. 
S.  Pantonl,  A.  C.  Gi)odell,  P.  C.  Manning,  Samuel 
Brown,  J.  C.  Stimpson,  and  P..  M.  Perkins. 

Sleaiiwhile  the  fiist  call  of  the  President  for  State 
troops  to  be  sent  for  the  defence  of  the  ca[iital,  had 
been  promulgated,  and  some  of  the  military  compa- 
nies being  under  orders  to  march,  the  town  was  sim- 
mering with  the  excitement  of  their  approaching  de- 
parture. 

On  the  following  day  the  Salem  Light  Infantry, 
called  the  Zouaves,  under  Ca[itain  Arthur  Devereux, 
numbering  sixty-two  muskets,  left  Salem  for  Boston, 
where,  though  on  the  militia  rolls  as  Company  A, 
Seventh  Militia  Pegimcnt,  they  were  attached  to  the 
Eighth  Pegimcnt,  and  were  at  o!iee  sent  forward. 
Two  days  later,  April  20th,  two  other  compiUiies,  the 
^lechanics'  Light  Infantry,  under  Captain  George 
Pierson,  and  the  City  Guard,  under  Ca[>tain  Henry 
Danforth,  left  Salem  and  went  direct  to  the  City  of 
Washington  as  part  of  the  Fifth  IMilitia  Pegimcnt. 
U[>on  the  departure  of  each  of  these  companies 
they  wei'e  ad<lrt'ssed  at  their  armories  liy  the  mayor 
and  other  prominent  citizens  amid  a  gathering  of 
their  friends.  They  were  bid  God-s[ieed,  and  urged  to 
remember  the  high  duty  they  weie  (.■alle<l  upon  to 
l)erforin,  «liile  at  every  step  of  their  march  through 
the  streets  they  were  cheered  by  eiitliusiastie  crowds, 
many  of  whom  only  regretted  that  circumstances  pre. 
vented  their  lieing  also  in  the  ranks.  The  city  \va3 
a  unit  in  its  enthusiasm,  and  while  tliei'c  was  [ilenty 
of  "gush,"  if  the  word  m;iy  be  pardoned,  and  an 
exaltation  of  sentiment  greater  than  our  national 
temperament  has  bi-e'ii  usually  given  to,  the  oei;asion 
justified  it,  and  it  was  hearty  and  genuine  to  the  last 
degree.  In  tliesi'  eoin[>anies  over  two  hundicd  men 
left  Salem  for  Washingtini  within  five  days  from  the 
call  of  the  President. 

r>nt  ibe  (iovernor  ni'  Jdassaehnsetts,  and  other  far- 
seeing  nii'ii  in  the  State,  were  fully  [HTsmuled  that  the 
immediate  and  pressing  nceil  for  soldiers  would  not  be 
confined  sini]:)ly  to  the  ])rotection  of  the  National 
Ciiidtal  ;  that  the  South  was  making  no  mere  demon- 
stration, and  that  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  na- 
tion there  might  be  required  another  and  dilT'erent 
army  frf)m  the  militia  regiments  now  hastening  to 
Washington.  The  treai],  therefore,  <jf  the  marching 
troops  was  still  sounding  in  Salem's  streets,  when  re- 
cruiting offices  were  oi>ened  at  the  suggestion  of  pro- 
minent citizens,  to  provide  for  the  unknown  contin- 
gencies of  the  future. 

Captains  Coggswell  and  FitzgeraM  began  at  once  to 
enlist  men  for  three  years'  service,  and  had  but  little 
difficulty  in  doing  so.  At  an  Irish  patriotic  meeting 
forty  men  were  enlisted  on  the  spot.  The  City  Coun- 
cil of  Salem  had,  meantime,  voted  $15,000  at  its  first 
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meetinsr  after  the  surrender  ut'  Sumter,  to  be  used  in  [ 
aid  of  the  families  of  absent  sokliers.. 

Ai)ril  24th,  the  past  nieiiibers  of  llie  absent  Liirlit  In- 
fantry org-aiii/ed  under  the  style  of  the  Veteran  Ijight 
Infantry,  for  sueh  duty  as  might  be  retjuired  of  theiM 
about  home. 

Captain  Charles  Planning,  who  had  been  enlisting 
men  for  the  Fourth  Battery  ol'  Ijight  Artillery,  had 
his  rolls  tilled,  and  added  to  the  military  enthusiasm 
of  the  hour  by  a  drill  on  Salem  Common,  on  M-dy  od, 
and  the  same  day  the  Fitzgerald  Guards  were  jiara- 
ded.  Tills  company  went  into  camp  on  l\Iay  lOtli  as 
part  of  Colonel  Cass's  Ii-isli  Tlegiinent,  afterwards  the 
Ninth  Massachusetts  Infantry.  On  Sunday,  May 
12th,  Captain  Coggswell's  comiiany,  then  >tyled  the  j 
Andrew  Light  Cluard,  marehed  i'rom  their  barracks  | 
on  Winter  Island  to  attend  ehureh  in  a  body,  and  | 
two  days  later  they  left  the  city  I'oi-  Camp  Andrew,  in 
Roxbury,  wlicre  they  were  ineorpcjratcd  with  the 
Second  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  The  e(jni|)any 
was  presented  with  a  color  on  its  departure  I'mm  the 
city.  . 

Hoth  of  these  comiKuiies  were  uniformed  by  the 
city  and  private  subscriptions,  supplemented  by  the 
personal  work  ol'  the  patriotic  women  of  Salem. 

And  so  the  long  patriotic  e.xcitcmetit  fed  by  these 
events  continued.  Perhaps  never  in  the  history  of 
any  country  was  there  seen  such  an  outburst  of  disin- 
terested enthusiasm  so  well  sustained  as  marked  the 
first  few  months  of  the  war  in  the  entire  North.  And 
it  \v;is  fully  shared  in  .Salem.  livery  one  was  desirous 
of  doing  something  in  aid  of  the  cause.  Men  and 
women  seemed  for  the  time  to  lose  sight  of  the  petty 
aims  and  thoughts  of  every-day  life,  and  were  digni- 
fied by  a  common  love  of  their  country  and  a  desire 
to  serve  it. 

Every  man  who  enlisted  was  in  tlie  eyes  of  his 
friends  a  liero.  Nothing  was  too  good  lor  him.  And 
tliis  honest  admiration  and  the  enthusiastic  ovations 
given  to  the  departing  soldiers,  did  indeed  make  he- 
roes of  tl>e  meanest  among  them,  and  they  went  to 
the  front  with  a  high  courage  that  cmnted  the  oppoi-- 
tiinity  to  I'ully  deserve  the  encomiums  showered  upon 
them. 

At  home  the  newsjiapers  were  crowded  with  war 
news,  genuine  and  speculative.  The  iniblished  letters 
of  absent  soldiers  to  their  friends  were  read  with 
avidit)',  and  their  sage  prognostications  as  to  the 
plans  of  tlie  enemy  and  tlic  po.ssibilities  of  the  future 
were  only  less  interesting  than  the  views  of  a  host  of 
military  strategist.s,  who  now  arose  and  recommended 
nKjvements,  and  criticized  the  oliicers  in  command  of 
the  troops,  as  freely  a.s  if  military  scieiice  had  been 
imbibed  with  their  mothers'  milk. 

The  great  puzzle  Wiis  as  to  the  njovements  of  the 
enemy.  'Where  their  position  was  lujt  known,  it  was 
nevertheless  stated  with  as  n)uch  [jreeision  by  the 
military  mnvsiiaper  corres])oiident  as  though  he  ex- 
amined their  lines  daily.    The  masked  batterv  and 


other  military  spectres  were  worked  for  all  they  were 
wcirtli,  and  the  people  strained  their  understanding 
to  the  utmost  to  master  the  intricate  details  of  posi- 
tions, evolutions,  strategy  and  logislique,  not  always 
realizing  the  ignoraneo  of  those  who  wrote  so  fluently 
on  these  subjects.  On  the  street  conici's,  in  tlie  cjld 
ciu'iier  book-store  and  other  centres  of  (piasi-jiublic 
consultation,  the  all-absorbing  topics  weic  of  a  mili- 
tary character,  and  that  group  was  fortunate  that 
included  some  tactical  veteran  of  the  light  infantry  or 
other  militia  organization,  on  whose  w(jrds  the  others 
luing  as  they  were  those  of  an  oracle.. 

jMilitary  notices  aii<l  advertisements  for  recruits  be- 
gan to  appear  in  the  pajiers,  while  the  Jiiiiiouncement 
to  the  ell'ect  that  "  the  ladies  of  sii<'li  ;nid  such  a  church 
"would  meet  on  sueh  an  al'ternnnn  to  make  clothing 
"  I'or  a  certain  company,  or  that  such  other  ladies 
''WDiild  meet  to  make  llavelocks,"  ami  other  similar 
nfjtices  indicated  that  the  feminine  iKjrliiin  of  the 
community  were  not  only  tnllciiig  (which  of  course 
they  needs  must  always  tlo)  but  also  vigorously  work- 
ing, as  indeed  they  were.  Although  [ireventcd  by  na- 
ture horn  shouldering  muskets,  the  women  of  Salem 
wei-e  then  and  ihrougliout  the  war,  tilled,  with  a  pa- 
triotic ferviir  that  I'ouiid  practical  expression  in  such 
liberality  "I'  means  and  elfurt  as  gave  greut  aid  and 
cumfiirt  t"  th(_'  S;ilem  men  in  thi.'  Held,  and  to  the  un- 
I'ortunates  whi.i  languished  from  tinu;  to  time  in  hos- 
pital. 

When  the  mililia  com|)anies  v.eiil  out  and  (he  vol- 
unteers were  enlisting  in  advance  of  the  resources  of 
the  government  I'or  their  equipment,  the  fair  ones  of 
Salem  laid  asiile  their  embroidery  and  sewed  for  dear 
lifeon  rough  uniforms,  being  fully  repaid  for  their 
toil  when  watching  the  gallant  forms  marching 
through  the  streets  in  garments  with  each  stitch  of 
which  they  were  familiar. 

in  a  newspaper  of  the  time  tlie  mayor  recommends 
the  llavelock  as  a  useful  article  for  the  soldier  in  a 
warm  climate,  and  states  that  lie  has  a  pattern  at  his 
oflice  for  the  u.«e  of  those  desiring  to  make  them.  So 
this  remarkable  product  of  this  stauc  ol'  the  war  cost 
the  Salem  ladies  many  hon rs  of  work  ;  and  as  the  mi- 
litia-man or  recruit  with  this  (|Ueer  imitation  of  the 
serviceable  article  worn  in  the  East  Indian  service 
on  his  head,  jiassed  proudly  by  on  the  sidewalk,  the 
benevolent  ladies  who  had  cut  and  made  it  little  real- 
ized how  soon  it  would  be  thrown  away  or  used  as  a 
dish-cloth  in  caiii[). 

^lay  l!4th  ten  men  went  on  to  reinforce  the  Salem 
Light  Infantry,  and  great  excitement  was  caused  in 
Salem  by  the  advance  of  the  national  fcu-ces  across 
the  i'otomac  into  Virginia,  and  the  wild  rumors  of 
aciaimpanying  engagements  that  had  no  Ibunda- 
tion. 

(ieneral  Andrews,  ol  Salem,  was  put  in  command 
of  the  forts  of  lioston  harbor  early  in  .lune.  Later  in 
the  month  the  city  was  enthusiastic  over  the  engage- 
ment at  riiilippi,  "West  Virginia,  where  our  troojis 
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gained  a  slight  success,  and  General  Lander,  of  Sa- 
lem, led  in  his  brigade.  The  familiesof  the  men  in 
the  field  who  rerjuired  it,  now  regularly  received  the 
aid  that  was  continued  to  all  throughout  tlie  war. 
Drill  clubs  were  I'ormod  in  the  city  to  lainiliari/c  men 
with  the  use  of  arms  in  view  of  I'uuire  needs.  In 
their  ranks  were  naany  men  who  distinguished  them- 
selves later  in  the  war.  The  Veteran  Light  Infantry 
also  met  often  and  drilled  vigorously.  As  the  lull 
extent  of  the  rebel  strength  transi:>ired,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  all  the  Southern  States  were  determined 
to  join  iu  the  secession  movement,  authority  was  given 
to  the  States  to  raise  more  troops,  and  early  in  July 
recruiting  oflices  were  again  opened  in  Salem  l)y  A. 
Parker  13ro\vne,  J.  C.  I'ntnam  and  N.  W.  Osborne, 
^leanwhile  the  companies  of  Cogswell  and  Fit/gerahl 
were  fast  learning  their  duties  iti  camp. 

July  IGth  considerable  excitement  was  caused  by 
the  report  of  the  rebel  privateers  "Sumter"  and 
"  Jeff  Davis  "  being  upon  the  coast.  But  the  times 
had  changed.  The  town  no  longer  swarmed  with 
seafaring  men,  and  no  recruiting  jiarty.  marched 
through  the  town,  healing  up  a  crew  tn  go  <iiit  and 
take  them,  as  in  the  days  of  1812.  A  few  super- 
annuated ship-masters,  men  of  wealth  and  ease,  were 
about  all  that  remained  to  remind  one  tluit  this  hail 
been  a  maritime  town  and  a  great  centre  of  com- 
luerce. 

During  July  it  was  daily  expected  that  our  army 
would  advance,  and  as  the  enemy  were  now  known  to 
be  in  some  force  in  its  front,  a  decisive  action  was 
anticipated.  The  month  wore  on  full  of  earnest 
work,  and  with  an  underlying  feeling  of  sup])ressed 
excitement  and  strained  cxi)cclati()n,  until  at  length 
the  day  came — that  day  of  sorrow  and  deep  niortifii  a- 
tion.  Tlic  first  confused  re])orts,  contradict ifjiis  and 
excuses  soon  crystalized,  and  the  full  extent  of  tlie 
disaster  at  Bull  Run  struck  the  jieoplu  of  Salem,  as 
the  entire  North,  like  a  blow.  Stunned  at  first,  they 
soon  recovered  and  began  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of 
this  defeat.  They  saw  that  a  great  war  was  only  just 
lu'gtin:  That  the  cltbrt.--  alre:idy  put  forth  ciniM  be 
ri'gardeil  ll^  but  an  carntsl  of  wliat  mn?-t  continue  in- 
<lefiiiiicly,  and  that  if  the  nation  was  to  endure,  failli 
and  ])atriotism  must  lie  subjected  to  a  steady  strain, 
and  men,  money  and  edbrt  given  without  stint. 

The  first  stage  of  the  war  was  over;  the  time  of 
wild  CDthusiasm,  of  exaggerated  sentiment  and  un- 
thinking elation  excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  situa- 
tion, had  p.'issed.  Men  and  women  were  sobered  and 
realized  the  heavy  burden  of  Ijloodslied,  grief  and  loss 
tliat  they  must  bear ;  and  they  took  it  up  witliout  liesita- 
tioi),  here  as  elsewhere.  Men  began  to  arrange  tlicir 
afTair.s  that  they  might  join  the  .ariny,  and  the  drill 
clubs  were  assiduously  attended,  while  the  recruit- 
ing oflicers.  found  little  difiiculty  in  filling  tlieir 
ranks. 

The  returning  short  term  companies  were  giceted 
with  a  kindness  and  warmth  tliat  served  to  lix  the  ' 


resolution  of  most  of  their  members  to  return  to  the 
army.  Every  -engagement  with  the  soldiers  was 
rigidly  kept,  and  there  was  an  increased  elTort  made  in 
all  directions  to  furnish  all  that  tlie  government 
should  requi|-e  of  Saleni.  Tlie  patriotie  work  of  the 
ladies  was  eontinned  wiih  unabated  zeal,  and  as  the 
war  eontinned  they  nevei'  relaxed  their  energies. 
They  organi/.ed  or  assisted  in  fails  in  aid  of  the 
sanitary  commission.  TJieir  Dorcas  Soeieties  incon- 
tinently threw  over  the  ])oor  whom  they  bail  always 
hitherto  had  with  llieni,  and  picked  lint  Ibr  the 
wounded,  or  knit  sorks  of  the  stoutest  yarn  and  ]ior- 
tent<ins  dinuMisions  for  llie  soldier  well  or  ailing. 
They  gave  freely  oi'  jnoncy,  mcflicines  and  delicacies 
Ibr  army  necessities,  juipelidly  kept  up  llie  cheerful- 
ness of  the  men  at  home  :  while  during  the  long  war 
there  Were  I'ew  tiinong  them  who  did  not  ha\'e  some 
one  especiall}'  ilear  to  tliem,  who  had  gone  with  the 
army,  and  to  whom,  il'  living,  they  sent  woi'ds  of  lov- 
ing encoui-agement,  or  tor  whom,  if  dead,  they  shed 
many  tears,  \vhilc  they  still  worked  on  (or  the  living. 

In  this  connection  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
Field  Hospital  (.!oi-ps  i-aised  in  Salein,  in  Jlay  of  tliis 
year,  by  the  Rev.  1).  (1.  Wildes,  rei'tor  of  drace 
Church.  This  corps  \va^  composed  of  sixty  volunteers 
from  Salem  and  vicinity,  and  w  is  said  to  be  the  first 
efl'ort  for  a  systematized  ainluilam'c  department  in 
t he  arjiiy. 

On  th(;  day  following  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the 
"Essex  Cadets,"  a  cdmpany  i-ecrnited  by  Lieut,  A. 
Parker  Ih-owne,  marelitMl  under  ('apt.  Seth  .\.  Bux- 
ton from  Saleni  to  jidii  thu  e.imp  of  instruction.  It 
subsequently  was  incorporated  with  the  Fortieth 
Regiment  Massachusetts  Infantry. 

l^.arly  in  September  the  lirst  company  of  sharp- 
shofitei's  n nattaeheil,  containing  many  Saleni  men, 
left  the  State  foi'  Wasliington,  an<l  on  the -lib  of  the 
month,  Capt.  Ethan  A.  P.  Brewster's  Company  "A," 
of  the  'J'wenty-'ldiii'd  ]\Iassachusctts  Inl'antry,  that 
hail  been  reoaiiting  in  Salem,  niarelied  from  town  to 
the  camp  at  Lynnlleld,  rollowed  on  the  7th  by  <  'apt. 
.lidiii  l'\  iV'vereiix's  (,'ompany,  subsei]Uently  attached 
to  the  1 '.le\ ciitli  I  niaiil  |-y. 

A  drill  eliili  that,  li.'id  been  steadily  k'eeping  to  their 
work  for  some  months,  voted  alioiii  this  time  to  en- 
list in  a  body  lor  t  he  war,  and  on  I  lie  I  Sth  ol'  Octo- 
be'r,  marched  under  Ca[.il.  Geo.  M.  ^Vhillple,  to  Lynn- 
field,  to  join  as  its  < 'ompany  "  F,"  the  Twenty-Third 
Infantry,  which  was  now  completed.  Containing  two 
fall  Salem  comiianies,  this  regiment,  on  the  olstof  the 
month,  marclied  into  Salem  and  were  reviewed  (m  the 
Common,  just  belbre  leaving  for  the  seat  id' war,  to  the 
great  [iride  and  satisfietion  of  the  people. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  constant  recruiting  for 
other  companies.  On  the  Sth  of  October  a  second 
(.•ompany  of  sharjishooters,  under  Ca])t.  E.  Wentworth, 
left  for  the  front  as  part  of  the  Twenty-Second  Infan- 
ti'y  ;  and  Capt.  Charles  1\I.  Devereux's  Com])any  "  H," 
Niiiete(!nth  Kegiment,  were  mustered  into  seivice  in 
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Xoveinber,  and  left  the  State  December  loth,  wliile 
early  in  Pecember  CL\[)t.  John  Daland's  and  George 
F.  Austin's  Companies  partly  recruited  in  Salem  and 
attached  to  the  Twenty-Fourth  Iiilantry,  were  onlered 
South  with  their  regiment. 

Capt.  Manning's  Fourth  Battery  of  Licrht  Artillery, 
entirely  raised  in  Salem,  had  been  mustered  into  ser- 
vice and  embarked  on  transports  for  llie  department 
of  the  Gulf. 

In  the  foregoing  account  of  the  various  military  or- 
ganizations leaving  for  the  front,  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  understood  that  tliey  comprised  all  of  the  odicers 
and  men  who  had  entered  the  service  from  Salem 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  war.  But  those 
have  been  spoken  of  whose  departure  had  some  ]iecu- 
liar  interest  for  the  mass  of  the  people  by  some  cir- 
cumstances of  their  organization  or  otherwise.  For, 
during  this  time  Sulem  men  were  joining  other  com- 
panies and  regiments  daily,  and  going  to  the  front,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  brief  notices  of  the  various  regi- 
ments, a  little  further  on.  Sakin  was  indeed  doing 
her  duty  in  this  first  year  of  war,  and  as'tlie  event 
proved,  she  liad  by  no  means  exhausted  her  resources. 
To  the  end  of  tlie  Avar  she  continued  to  furnish  men 
and  money  liberally.  Her  quota  was  usually  ibrtli- 
coming. 

Early  in  1!>C>2,  two  military  funerals  in  her  streets, 
of  officers  of  distinction,  served  to  remind  the  people, 
had  it  been  necessary,  that  war  was  not  all  pomp  and 
glitter,  but  meant  death  and  sorrow.  Salem  di<l  iKunir 
to  lier  illustrious  dead,  and  the  obscfpiies  of  General 
Laiuier,  who  died  in  West  Virginia,  and  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Henry  .Merritt,  killed  in  action  at  Newberne, 
gallantly  leading  tiie  Twenty -Thud  Kc'giment,  occur- 
ring on  the  8th  and  21st  of  JVLircli,  were  impressive, 
and  attended  by  a  large  concouise  of  people. 

Recruiting  was  resumed  in  1802.  The  I'^ederal 
armies  in  the  field  were  very  large;  but  when  thf 
heavy  work  of  tlie  war  fairly  opened,  and  tin;  long 
rolLs  of  the  killed  and  wounded  on  the  I'eriinsula  be- 
gan to  be  read,  it  was  clear  that  those  nrmies  must  be 
replt-nished,  t'rom  lime  tn  time,  t'nr  yi'avs  to  voiwo  per- 
haps; and  So  men  wrre  again  llm  king  to  tlu'  reiidi./,- 
vous  and  marching  to  tiie  front. 

Captain  S.  C.  Oliver's  Company  of  the  I'liirty-fifth 
Infantry,  containing  some  Salem  men,  went  forward 
with  that  regiment  in  August,  ]8'J2,  and  Septend)er 
f^th  three  coin]janies  under  Ca[)tains  I).  II.  Johnson, 
Richard  Skinner  and  Henry  Danforth,  that  had  been 
partly  recruited  in  Salem  during  the  summer  for  the 
Fortieth  Infantry,  were  forwarded  with  the  i-egiment 
to  Virginia.  The  last  mentioned  of  these  cf)mpanies 
wa.s  the  City  Guard,  with  ranks  ill  led  up  by  fresh 
enlistmentis.  The  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Fortieth 
wa.s  Jfjseph  A.  Dalton  of  Salem. 

November  Hnh  Captain  George  Putnam's  Com- 
pany, "  A,"  of  the  Fiftieth  Militia  Regiment,  left  the 
Slate  for  tlie  Department  of  the  Gulf  for  nine  iitonths' 
.service.    This  company  was  the  Salem  Light  Infantry 


filled  up  by  special  enlistmeiits,  many  of  its  original 
members  being  already  in  service  in  other  parts  of  the 
army. 

December  27tli  Company  E,  recruited  in  Salem 
I'or  the  Forty-eighth  ililitia  Regiment,  by  Captain 
George  Wheatland,  for  nine  months'  service,  em- 
barked on  transports  for  the  Department  of  the  Gulf. 

July  lOth  of  the  Ibllowing  year  (1863)  the  draft 
was  ordered  in  the  Northern  States,  and  Captain  D. 
H.  Johnson,  as  Provost  ilarshal,  completed  the  rolls 
here  and  began  to  di-aw  the  names.  But  few  men,  how- 
ever, were  drafted  in  Salem,  as  the  city  made  every 
etlbrt  to  fill  her  quota  by  offering  Iieav_v  bounties  to 
volunteers,  ami  in  (lie  main  succeeded. 

November  Kith,  1S68,  the  Twelfth  Unattached 
Company  of  liea\'y  Artillery,  raised  in  Salem  under 
Cai)tain  J.  W.  l-licliardMin,  occupied  the  forts  on 
Salem  Neck.  Tliis  company,  then  commanded  l>y 
Captain  Jos.  Parsons,  in  June  of  the  following 
year  (]8(;4)  was  ordered  to  Washington. 

May  12,  18()4,  the  Salem  Light  Infantry,  Captain, 
R.  W.  Reeves,  again  left  Salem  for  one  hundred  days' 
garrison  duty,  to  relieve  the  regular  volunteer  troops 
from  t.liis  sei'vice  and  enable  them  to  be  jnit  in  at  the 
front. 

In  addition  to  the  very  large  sums  contributed  by 
individuals,  from  time  to  time  during  the  war,  in  aid 
of  tlie  soldiers,  of  tlieir  families  and  to  promote  en- 
listments, the  amount  of  wiiich  cannot  be  ascertained, 
the  city  a[q)ropriated  and  ex]jeiid(_'d  on  account  of  the 
war  one  hundred  and  si.K  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-five  dollars,  excdusive  of  over  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  State  aid  to  the  f'nnilies  of  the  men 
in  the  fieli.1,  \vhieli  latter  was  nil  imately  rel'unded  to 
her  by  the  State.  She  respondeti  to  all  calls  upon  her 
for  men,  about  tlu'ce  thousand  entering  the  arnjy  and 
navy  during  the  war  out  of  an  entire  population  of  a 
little  over  twenty-one  thousand.  In  the  partial  ac- 
count given  of  the  de]>arture  of  these  men  from  Sa- 
lem, mention  has  been  made  of  the  character  of 
theii'  service  or  that  of  the  regiments  to  which  the_v 
belonged.  It  eould  not  be  expected  that  any  extended 
hi^tory  of  these  organizations  (.'an  be  here  given,  and 
only  a  glance  at  the  careers  of  those  containing  more 
or  less  Salem  men  is  permitted  by  the  limitation  of 
this  article. 

The  militia  regiments  that  first  went  out  in  the 
spring  of  18()1,  had  a  valuable  experience  of  the 
duties  of  the  soldier  in  active  service,  learning  the 
use  of  arms  and  camp  and  outpost  duty;  but  they 
were  not  engaged  with  the  enemy  excejit  the  Filth 
regiment,  in  which  were  the  Salem  City  (iuard  and 
Mechanics'  Light  Lifantry  Companies,  that  took 
some  [lart  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  though  suffering 
but  slight  loss. 

The  first  regiment  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  in  this  State,  was  the  2d  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Infantry,  that  began  to  be  formed  before 
the  Government  had  called  for  other  than  militia 
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regiments.  The  Company  commanded  by  Captain 
Cogswell,  containing  many  Salem  men,  was  attached 
to  it,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  this  oflicer  returned 
in  command  of  the  regiment  and  with  the  brevet  of 
a  brigadier,  while  of  the  Salem  enlisted  men,  tive  had 
earned  commissions.  The  Second  had  a  distinguished 
record.  With  Colonel  Gordon  and  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel George  L.  Andrews,  (of  a  Salem  family)  both 
West  Pointers,  it  was  from  the  beginning  a  thoroughly 
instructed  and  ellicieiit  regiment.  It  served  under 
General  Patterson  in  ISGl,  and  subsequently  remained 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  under  General  Banks,  dis- 
tinguishing itself  as  a  part  of  the  rear  guard  in  his  re- 
treat to  the  Potomac  in  May  1SG2.  Closely  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  under  the  same  oflicer, 
it  there  lost  nearly  half  of  its  officers  and  one-third 
of  the  men.  It  took  part  in  the  succeeding  battles  of 
Centreville  ami  Antietam,  and  the  following  year 
lost  heavily  at  Cliancellorsville  and  Gettysburg. 
Forming  part  of  the  force  sent  to  New  York  to  sup- 
press the  draft  riot.s,  it  was  then  sent  to  Alabama 
where  the  regiment  was  furloughed  for  re-enjistmcnt 
and  returned  with  recruited  ranks  in  time  to  take 
part  in  General  Sherman's  severe  Atlanta  ciunpaign, 
subsequently  m.-irching  through  Georgia  and  continu- 
ing northward  through  the  Carolinas  in  the  resistless 
march  of  that  officer  until  its  fighting  days  were  ended 
at  Raleigh  by  the  news  of  Lee's  surrender.  At  the 
muster  out,  July  14,  1805,  there  were  but  four  oliicers 
and  one  hundred  men  remaining  of  the  original  full 
regiment  that  had  marched  from  the  State  to  the  front. 

In  the  Ninth  Kegiinent  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Infantry  there  were  a  large  lunuber  of  Salem  men, 
particularly  in  company  F,  originally  calb'd  the 
Fitzgerald  Guard,  already  mentioned.  Serving  in  I 
front  of  Washington  from  its  muster  in  June,  IKiH, 
when  it  became  a  part  of  the  great  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, in  whose  fortunes  it  shared  until  its  muster-out 
in  June,  18G4.  In  Morell'.s  division  of  the  fifth 
corps,  it  took  j)art  in  all  the  battles  of  the  ill-lated 
peninsula  campaign,  and  in  the  determined  slainl 
mad*'  by  Porter  in  co\nmand  of  this  corps  at  Gainer' 
Mill,  the  Ninth  lost  twenty  oliicers  and  three  hundred 
and  si.xly  men.  Still,  and  always  in  the  fifth  corps 
under  Porter,  and  aflerwanls  un<ler  Warren,  the  reg- 
iment was  engaged  at  Centreville,  Antietam,  Freder- 
icksburg, C'hancellor.sville  and  fJettysburg,  and 
through  the  AVildcrness  to  Spottsylvania,  on  all  these 
historic  fields  acquitting  itself  with  great  gall.'intry 
and  suffering  heavy  losses.  The  regiment  was  mus- 
tered out  at  tlie  e.x])iration  of  its  term  of  service  in 
Jrne,  18G4.  Four  of  the  enlisted  men  from  Salem 
had  received  commissions  in  addition  to  the  fliice 
officers  originally  marching  from  the  city. 

The  Twenty-third  Kegiment  IMassacdiusetts  Infan- 
try had  pecujiar  claims  upon  the  city  by  reason  of 
the  large  number  of  its  citizi-ns  in  the  nuiks,  and  the 
interest  attaching  U)  one  of  its  cotnpiinies  that,  ii»  a 
sudden  burst  of  patiiotic  feeling  bad  resolved  them- 


selves, by  a  vote,  from  a  drill-club  of  amateurs  into  a 
company  of  United  States  soldiers  with  plenty  of 
hard  service  immediately  before  them.  The  regi- 
ment was  sent  to  Anna])olis,  ami  a  lew  mouths  later 
joined  G-eiicral  ISurriside's  expedition  that  took  Roa- 
noke Island  and  occupied  Newberne.  It  sull'ered 
some  losses  in  these  operations,  including  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Jlerritt,  already  mentioned.  Later,  in  the 
same  dejiartmcnt,  under  General  f^'oster,  it  was  en- 
gaged at  Heckman's  farm,  Arrowileld  Church  and 
Drury's  Blutf.  In  the  later  action  it  lost  heavily, 
being  ex[)osed  to  a  flank  attack. 

llnder  General  Stannard,  the  Twenty-third  joined 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  just  l)efore  the  battle  of 
Cold  if  arbor  in  which  it  took  ])art,  subseijuently 
doing  duty  in  the  ti-enches  at  Petersburg.  I'eing 
returned  to  its  old  <lepartnieiit,  il  was  put  in  dui'ing 
the  tinal  operations  in  that  qnai'ter  in  LSdo,  being  last 
engaged  at  Kingston,  ft  was  finally  mustered  out  of 
service  in  June,  LSGo,  a  large  number  of  the  regiment 
having  re-enlisted  the  previous  year.  Six  of  its  en- 
listed men  from  Salem  returned  home  with  commis- 
sions, excepting  one.  Lieutenant  Richard  P.  ^VIl(.•eler, 
who  bad  died  of  wounds  received  in  artioii. 

'f'lie  Tweiity-t li i n  1  was  a  tlioi'ouglil v  good  regiment 
ard  always  did  its  work  in  gallant  style. 

Caiitain  Arthur  V.  Deverenx,  who  had  drilled  the 
Salem  flight  Infantry  ('omiiaiiy  just  before  the  war 
to  a  wonderful  jioiiit.  of  exeellciicc,  upon  the  return 
of  that  c:omi);uiy  from  its  three  months'  service,  aided 
in  raising  the  Nineteenth  liegiiiK-iit ,  ?ifassaehusetts 
Infantry,  going  out  as  its  lieutenant-colonel  and 
returning  in  enmmand  as  a  brevet  brigadier-general, 
fie  took  with  him  as  olliei^rs  nine  or  ten  of  his  old 
I  light  i n fantry men  and  neai  one  hninlred  recruits  from 
Salem,  besides  many  li-inn  the  vieinily.  'flu;  Niiie- 
leeiith  was  a  regiment  always  imted  lor  its  drill  and 
[irecision  of  movement  and  distinguished  itself  in 
many  actions,  ft  look  live  stand  of  colors,  and  was 
twice  com|ilimented  in  general  ordeis. 

Getting  its  initiatinn  at  Malls'  Phil!',  it  took  part  in 
the  renin^ular  baltles,  t'eiitreville,  r)ii>toe  Station, 
(yliancellorsNille,  I"'re(leiirksliu ig  (tliere  forming  the 
advance  that  crossed  the  I'iver  in  pontdons),  foughtnt 
Chanccllorsville,  Gettysburg,  the  AVilderness  and 
succeeding  engagements,  and  after  the  rough  wintiT's 
work  in  fi-ont  of  Petersburg,  was  in  at  the  death  at 
Ap])0in,ito.\',  where  one  of  its  c.'ii)tains  was  killed  by 
the  last  sliot  said  to  ha\-e  been  fired  by  the  enemy. 
Capt.  George  W.  Patelielder,  of  Salem,  was  killed  at 
A  ntietam. 

'fhel^lth  Volunteer  Infanlry  contained  several  olii- 
cers and  a  considerable  ninidter  of  men  from  Salem.  It 
was  a  well  instructed  regiment,  and  always  displayed 
good  qualities  in  the  faee  of  the  enemy.  Accompany- 
ing the  Purnside  expedition  it  took  part  in  the  en- 
gagement ]>rior  and  subsequent  to  the  occuiiation  of 
Newdierne,  and  being  sent  to  the  siege  of  Charleston 
was  in  the  attempt  on  Fort  \Vngner  ami  other  actions 
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in  that  vicinity  until  rirdered  to  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
iu  the  latter  part  (if  1863.  In  the  spring  of  18G-1  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Tenth  Corps,  Army  of  the 
James,  where,  at  tiie  Itattlo  of  Drury's  IJluif,  it  sufltr- 
ed  considerable  loss.  Later  at  Deep  IJottoni  and  in 
subsequent  service  in  front  of  Petersburg,  the  regi- 
ment lost  heavily.  It  continued  to  participate  in  the 
operations  that  resulted  in  Lee's  surrender.  Having 
largely  re-enlisted  at  the  expiration  of  its  first  three 
years  of  service,  the  regiment  was  not  finally  mus- 
tered out  until  .ramiary  20,  ISGfi,  remaining  on  duty 
as  part  of  the  garrison  of  Richmond,,  Va.  Ailjutant 
Charles  G.  Ward,  of  the  Twenty-fourth,  of  Salem,  w.as 
killed  in  action  ^May  (3,  18G4. 

In  the  Eleventh  Infantry  were  a  numlicr  of  men 
recruited  in  and  about  Salem.  Its  list  of  engage- 
ments is  that  of  those  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in 
which  it  served  from  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  to 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  always  with  distinction. 
Tiie  Salem  men  who  served  in  the  Twelfth  Infantry 
known  as  the  Webster  Regiment,  after  making  tlu; 
campaign  with  General  Jianks  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  and  at  Cedar  .Mountain,  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence in  the  succeeding  engagements  of  the  Army  fif 
the  Potomac  through  the  battle  of  Cold  ILirhor,  after 
which  those  that  were  left  were  mustered  riut  at  the 
expiration  of  tlieir  term  of  service. 

In  the  Fortietli  Infantry  there  were  a  considerable 
number  of  oflicers  I'rom  .Salem,  and  it  was  recruited 
partly  here.  The  regiment  entered  the  service  in 
September,  18(i2.  served  in  Virginia  until  in  the  di- 
vision of  General  Gordon  (tlie  former  coIoiilI  of  the 
Second  Infantry  ')  it  wa.s  sent  to  Suffolk  to  rein  force 
General  Peck,  who  w:ls  facing  Longstrect's  army. 
From  there  sent  to  the  South  .\tlaiitie  const,  it  was 
engaged  at  Scabrook  farm,.  S.  C,  and  subsequently 
forming  a  part  of  the  Florida  expedition,  snllered  se- 
verely at  Olustee  and  the  accompanying  actions  in 
that  ill-advised  cani])aign.  The  regiment  was  sent 
north  in  time  to  engage  in  the  final  o[icrations  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  entering  Richmond  in  April, 
\!^i'u>.  I,iilll.  (leoige  ( '.  lt;merofl ,  from  .'^alein,  \\  as 
killed  at  Ohl  Church.  \'a.,  .Iiine  1,  isd  l. 

'J'he  Seventeenth  Inl'anlry  cDiitained  nearly  seventy 
Salem  men.  Jl;iised  in  ISiil,  alter  a  lew  months'  gar- 
rison duty  at  Baltimore,  it  reported  .at  Newberiio,  X. 
C.  It  wa.s  engaged  at  Kinston  and  Goldsborfjiigli.  On 
the  IGth  of  December,  ISGo,  an  attack  was  made  on 
Newberne  by  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
Seventeenth  lost  heavily  in  repelling  it.  Later  it 
w:ls  engaged  at  Washington,  N.  C.  Subsequently, 
Jilarch  8,  18G5,  the  regiment  w;is  heavjly  engaged  at 
Wi.se  Forks,  X.  C,  in  the  advance  made  from  the 
coast^to  coiuiecl  with  General  Sherman.  Garrisoning 
Greensboro'.  X'.  C,  until  July  H,  LsG5,  the  regiment 
wa-s  the&  mustered  out  of  service. 

The  single  oflicer  ami  sixteen  or  eighteen  men  of 
Salem  who  served  with  the  Thirtieth  iMassiudiiisetts 
Infantry,  known  as  the  Eastern  Bay  State  Reginient, 


were,  with  it,  engaged  in  the  jirincipal  actions  in  the 
dej^artment  of  the  Ciulf  during  181)2  and  1SG3.  Re- 
enlisting  in  18G4  it,  tipon  return  from  furlough,  was 
put  into  the  Xineteenth  Corps  and  transferred  to 
Wasliiiigloii,  and  ultimately  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, where  it  was  engaged  in  Sheridan's  battles,  spe- 
cially distinguishing  itself  at  Cedar  Creek.  The 
regiment  remained  in  service  in  Georgia  until  IStiG. 

In  the  Thirty-Second  Infantry  were  rather  more 
men  from  this  city.  This  regiment,  going  to  the 
frcmt  early  in  18G2,  after  a  short  ]ieriod  of  garrison 
duty,  liecaine  a  pari  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
remained  with  it  to  the  end,  being  engaged  in  nearly 
every  battle  Ibught  by  that  army,  from  the  Peninsu- 
lar camjiaign  to  the  moment  that  the  Army  of  Xortli- 
ern  Virginia  lai<l  down  its  arms.  Its  only  commis- 
sioned oflicer  froiu  Salem,  Captain  Charles  A.  Denr- 
liorii,  was  killed  at  Fredericksluirg. 

The  Thirty-Filth  Infantry  had  three  oflicers  from 
Salem,  although  but  lew  enlisted  men.  Its  record  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  regiment  last  mentioned, 
although  it  did  not  go  into  action  until  Antietam. 
Lieutenant  Charles  F.  Williams,  of  this  regiment,  from 
Salem,  died  of  wounds  September  22,  18G3. 

The  Twenty- I'>iglitli  !ind  Twenty-Xinth  regiments 
of  infantry  numbered  but  few  men  in  their  ranks 
from  Salem.  i\Iustered  into  service  in  18G1,  the 
Twenty-Xinth  took  part  in  I  he  engagements  of  the 
.\.rmy  of  the  Potonuir  from  Cuines'  jNIill  to  I^reiler- 
leksbuig,  when  it  \vas  ordered  \V'est,  .'ind  bore  a 
hand  .at  Vieksbiirg  and  in  other  engagements  in  the 
cotton  States,  being  ordei'ed  Xoitli,  and  taking  part 
in  tlie  Cold  Harbor  battle  and  in  the  succeeding  oj.ie- 
ratioiis  in  front  of  Pi'tersbnrg.  Tiie  Twenty-Eighth, 
entering  the  service  early  in  18(12,  was  put  iiit<i  the 
Army  of  the  I'otomac  in  season  for  the  battle  of  Ccn- 
trcville  and  every  snl)sei|Uent  pitched  battle  of  that 
army,  ending  at  Keam's  Station.  Like  all  Massachu- 
setts regiments  these  did  their  duty  well.  TheThirty- 
Nintli  Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  (.'harles  L. 
PitTson,  of  Salem,  containeil  but  few  others  from  this 
tow  n.  It  was  a  gooil  regiment  and  saw  its  share  (>f 
service. 

Menlion  should  lie  made  of  tlie  two  colored  J\Iassa- 
cbnsetts  regimenls,  the  Fifty-Fourth  and  Fifty-Fifth 
Infantry,  both  of  whom  had  some  oflicers  (who  were 
white)  from  Salem,  and  some  recruits  also.  Both 
regiments  were  sent  to  Hilton  Head,  ])artici]iated  in 
the  (Jlustee  canipaign  in  Florida,  ami  took  an  at'live 
part  in  the  oiieratioiis  against  Charleston,  S.  C.  They 
were  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  where  the  Fif- 
ty-Fourth lost  heavily,  and  wherever  engaged  showed 
such  courage  and  soldierly  conduct  as  did  much  tore- 
move  the  jiredjudice  entertained  at  lirst  for  this  class 
of  troops.  They  remained  in  sei-viee  in  that  depart- 
ment until  their  final  muster-out.  Lieutinant  Edwin 
R.  Hill,  of  the  Fifty-Fifth,  of  Salem,  was  killed  in  ac- 
tion December  'J,  18G4. 

There  was  a  considerable  aggregate  contingent  of 
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Salem  men  in  the  Fifty-Sixth,  Fifty-Seventli  and  Fifty- 
Eighth  regiments,  particularly  in  the  latter,  whose 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  John  Hodges,  ofSnlein,  waslcilleil 
while  leading  the  regiment,  July  30,  1804.  These 
regiments  were  raised  late  in  the  war  (ISi33).  hut  got 
into  very  heavy  work  when  their  turn  eaine,  and  as  is 
often  the  case  with  full  regiments  coming  to  the  iVont 
from  garrison  duty,  they  were  kept  well  in  the  advance, 
where  they  were  very  willing  to  go.  They  all  lost 
severely  in  the  Virginia  campaign  of  1864-05,  and 
well-earned  a  good  ])!ace  in  the  roll  of  honor  of  tlu-ir 
State. 

In  the  First,  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  Eighteenth, 
Twentieth  and  Twenty-second  Regiments  of  IMassa- 
chusetts  Infantry,  there  was  but  an  aggregate  of  four 
otficers  and  about  seventy  enlisted  men  from  Salem, 
excliLsive  of  the  first  and  secoml  conijtanics  of  sharp- 
shooters hereafter  mentioned.  These  regiments  were 
all  connected  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  the 
time  of  its  first  mobilization  and  bore  a  distinguished 
part  in  iis  many  sanguinary  engagements.  All  were 
mustered  out  at  the  exjiiratiou  of  their  three  years' 
service  at  various  dates  in  1804,  with  the  exce[ition  o( 
the  Twentieth  that  re-enlisted,  but  had  the  misfoi  tunc 
to  be  surrounded  at  Eeams  Station,  August  23,  1804, 
where  tlie  entire  regiment  was  killed  or  cajitured. 
Lieutenant  Richard  I>erby,  the  only  commissioned 
odicer  from  Salem  in  the  Fifteenth  l!eginient,  was 
killed  at  Antielam. 

The  two  companies  of  sharpsliooters  raised  in  this 
State  took  a  number  of  keen  rilie  .shots  out  of  Salem, 
particularly  the  Second  com[)any  that  had  nearly  all 
its  officers  and  about  thirty  men  from  tiiis  city.  This 
company  was  attached  to  tlie  Twenty-second  ]\Iassa- 
chu.setts  Infantry,  and  shared  in  the  lif)nors  and 
fatigues  of  that  gallant  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  from  the  beginning,  doing  valuable  service 
in  its  particular  line  of  iluly  on  many  fields.  It  was 
subse^juenlly  attached  to  the  First  and  Twentieth 
Regiments  of  Infantry. 

The  first  company  though  commanded  by  a  Salem 
man,  had  few  in  its  ranks  from  here.  Serving  unat- 
Iiii-he<l  ill  (Jeiieral  Lander's  eommaiid  until  the  death 
of  that  ollieer  in  West  Virginia,  it  was  sul)sei|uently 
attached  to  the  Fifteenth,  and  later  to  the  Nineteenth 
Infantry,  taking  the  creditable  part  in  the  battles  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  that  was  borne  by  those 
distinguished  regiments.  Its  first  captain,  John  Saun- 
ders, of  Salem,  was  killed  at  Antielam. 

Salem  was  well  represented  in  other  branches,  in 
the  three  years'  service.  The  First  Regiment  of 
Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  commanded  by  Col. 
Taniiatt,  of  Salem,  a  W^est  Point  graduate,  had  iTiore 
Salem  men  in  its  ranks  than  any  regiment  that  left 
the  State.  Raised  in  1S02,  it  did  duty  in  its  proper 
sphere  in  charge  of  the  heavy  guns  in  different 
fortresses  in  the  belt  around  Washington,  at  Jlary- 
land  Heights  and  elsewliere.  In  General  Pope's  cam- 
paign in  1S62  the  regiment  wa-s  ordered  as  infantry 


to  the  front  and  j)ai'ticiiialed  in  tlie  battle  of  Centre- 
ville.  Alter  another  period  of  service  in  garrison,  it 
again  took  the  field  in  iMay  14,  1804,  and  in  Tyler's 
powerful  division  of  heavy  artillery,  lost  hc;n  ily  at 
Sjiottsy  1  vania.  It  continued  at  the  iVont  in  tlic  third 
and  second  corps,  taking  a  distinguished  pari  in  the 
succeeding  work  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  until 
the  surrender  of  Lee's  ai  niy,  and  was  finally  nul-^lered 
out  at  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  service. 

The  Second  and  Third  Pegiments  of  Heavy  Artil- 
lery contaiiicd  many  ullici'i's  and  nuMi  from  Salem. 
The  t'ormer  did  garrisdu  duly  at  various  ])oints  in 
North  Carolina  and  soutli-easlern  ^'il■ginia  during  its 
term  ofsei'vice,  as  well  as  some  active  duty  in  theiield. 
Two  of  its  companies  were  captured  in  April,  1S04, 
in  an  engagement  at  I'lymoutli,  N.  C.  The  Third, 
raised  late  in  18(14,  served  in  the  fortifications  in  li(uit 
of  Washington. 

The  Fourth  ^Massachusetts  Light  Battery  that  has 
already  beeo  alhuh'd  to,  was  raised,  early  in  the  war, 
entirely  in  Salem,  ft  was  embarked  at  lioston,  ac- 
companying Generid  Puller's  ex]iedilion  for  the  re- 
duction of  New  Orleans,  and  itreniaineil  in  the  ex- 
treme South  ilu  li  ng  its  entire  service  ot'  nearly  foui- 
years,  ft  was  first  engaged  at  Paton  Kouge,  was  at 
the  siege  of  Port  1 1 udson,  and  on  the  Jlayon  Teelie 
cain[)aign.  In  General  (Janby's  foi'ce  it.  entered  Ten- 
nessee and  was  engaged  at  i\lorgau/ia,  and  on  Gi-ier- 
son's  raid,  in  1804.  .loiuing  tlie  land  I'urce  si^nt  against 
.Mobile,  it  took  ])art  in  the  siege  and  capture  ol'  that 
])lace,  where  it  renniined  until  sent  to  'fexas,  ser\'ing 
there  until  its  muster  oiil  in  (.)ctol)ei-,  i,S(l;"i.  It  was  an 
excellent  batti-ry,  well  handled,  and  ellicient  in  action. 

The  Fifth  and  Thirteenth  P>atteries  of  Light  Artil- 
lery contained  more  oi'  less  Saleni  mc'ii,  and  the  first- 
named  was  ultimately  commandeil  by  Captain  f'harles 
A.  Phillijis,  of  Salem.  This  battery  hdl  the  Stale  in 
December,  1801,  and  was  always  .attached  to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  doing  excellent  service  and  sutfering 
severely.  The  Thirteenth  Battery  served  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Gnlf,  being  jiresent  at  the  siege  of 
Port  lludsim,  on  the  Ba>du  Teche  campaign,  and  on 
duty  in  varidUs  parts  of  Louisiana,  it  was  Ibrmed 
later  than  the  Fil'th,  leaving  I'ov  the  South,  .January 
20,  1803. 

In  tlie  Third  r\Iassachuselts  Cavalry,  several  ofilcers 
and  a  considerable  number  of  men  from  Salem  had  a 
varied  and  arduous  service.  Originally  recruited  as 
the  Forty-first  Massachusetts  Iulanlry,in  1S02,  it  was 
sent  to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  wlrere,  sliortly 
after,  to  meet  the  need  in  that  quarter  of  mounted 
troops,  the  regiment  was  for  a  time  used  as  ^lounted 
Infantry.  This  anomalous  cfiiidition  was  presently 
changed,  and  they  were  f)rgani/.ed  as  the  Third  Cav- 
alry and  equipjied  and  instructed  accordingly.  Tak- 
ing part  in  the  siege  operations  at  Port  Hudson  and 
in  the  Red  River  campaign,  the  regiment  was  in  1804, 
shipped  North  with  ftcncral  Emory's  Nineteenth 
'  (_'or])S,  and  joined  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah.  Here 
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it  was  remounted  and  put  in  tlie  First  Brigade,  Second 
Cavalry  Division,  particii)atiiii^  in  General  Slioridan's 
brilliant  campaign.  Alter  the  Rebellion  had  been 
quelled  this  regiment  w^.s  sent  upon  the  i>laiiis  with 
otlier  cavalry,  to  hold  down  certain  re.srles.s  Indian 
tribes.  It  was  ultimately  mustered  out  of  service  in 
the  fall  of  ISOo.  Lieutenant  Pickering  1).  Allen,  of 
this  regiment,  iVom  Salem,  was  killed  at  Jirasliear  City, 
La.,  June  '1,  LSti3. 

A  number  of  men  were  recruited  in  Salem  I'or  the 
Second  Massachusetts  Cavalry  that  went  out  in  lStl2. 
This  regiment  liad  the  peculiarity  of  liaving  live  lull 
companies  iVom  the  State  of  California.  Jt  served  in 
Virginia,  and  at  one  time  enjoyed  the  ecpiivocal  dis- 
tinction of  being  specially  detached  to  hunt  down 
the  guerrilla,  Colonel  Mosby  am!  his  commaml.  which 
was  very  much  like  the  liistorical  search  for  the  Jrish- 
niaii's  flea.  Allowed  later  to  Jly  at  higher  game,  the 
regiment  did  good  fighting  at  Aldie,  North  Anna 
JJridge  and  elsewhere.  Being  ordered  to  the  Valley, 
it  partieii>ated  in  the  campaign  of  ISO),  and  ulti- 
mately accomi)any ing  Sheridan's  eolunfii  to  Rich- 
mond, fought  in  the  closing  engagements  at  Five 
Forks  and  Sailors'  Creek,  and  was  present  at  the  sur- 
render at  Appomatox. 

In  the  First  Hegiment  of  [Massachusetts  Cavalry  a 
few  Salem  men  enlisted  in  1801.  This  was  one  of  the 
first  mounted  regiments  in  the  held  and  had  an  ex- 
cellent name  for  a  long  and  valuable  service  of  four 
yeara,  almost  constantly  in  ^'ll■gillia.  A  battalion, 
originally  recruited  to  reinforce  this  regiment,  was 
ultimately  attached  to  the  Fourth  .Massachusetts  Cav- 
alry, raised  in  18ii4,  and  in  which  were  some  men  from 
Salem,  and  saw  considerable  hard  service  in  the  closing 
work  of  the  war. 

Of  the  short-term  reginuuils  the  Forty-eighth  and 
Fiftieth  reginicntsof  .MassachusetLsIMilitia,  that  served 
)iine  months  in  18ii2  and  "(>3,  contained  each  a  large 
number  of  Salem  men.  These  regiments  were  both 
sent  to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  where  they  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Jludson  and  the  other  ai  tive 
operations  then  going  forward  in  Louisiana  and  Tex- 
as. Their  service  was  arduous  ami  well  iici  lonncd. 
Tlie  [jfineipal  number  of  the  Sab  ni  men  in  the  I'  il- 
lieth  were  in  Comjiany  A,  already  allmh-d  to  as  being 
the  Salem  Light  Inl'antry. 

The  Seventh  Militia  Regiment  also  entered  the 
service  in  18<;2  lor  six  months'  servi<;e  taking  the 
larger  part  of  one  company  from  Salem. 

Ju  the  Fourth  Heavy  Artillery,  the  First  IJattalion 
of  Frontier  Cavalry,  and  the  Sixty-first  Infantry,  all 
enlisted,  late  in  the  war,  for  one  ye;ir's. service,  there 
wjiH  a  consideraVjle  aggregate  of  S.don  men.  T'he 
first  did  garrison  duty  at  Washington,  and  the  second 
served  on  tlie  ('anada  frontier  a  few  months,  while 
the  Sixty-first  reached  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in 
time  to  do  some  hard  work  in  the  closing  engage- 
ments of  the  war.  The  I'^irst  Hattalion  of  Artillery 
was  somewhal  recruited  in  Salem.    It  served  during 


the  war,  but  only  in  home  garrisons.  It  is  proper  to 
observe  that  in  all  of  the  regin)ents  raised  late  in  the 
w\ar,  were  many  veterans  who  bad  already  served  with 
honor  in  older  organi/atiotis. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  liist  three 
months"  troo])s  that  went  forw.ard  in  18(il.  Those  that 
werd.  later  in  the  ^var  for  this  term,  were  used  to  re- 
lieve the  regulai'  volunteer  troops  from  garrison  duty, 
that  they  might  ji.iin  the  armies  in  the  field  in  press- 
ing emergencies. 

This  hasty  rev'icw  of  a  few  facts  in  the  career  of  the 
regiments  in  which  the  men  from  Salem  served,  isthe 
only  means  possilde  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  services 
those  men  pei'f'ormcd  for  the  country.  Any  individual 
record  of  nearly  three  thousand  men  is  of  cou rse  out  of 
the  f|Uesi  ion ,  and  i  I  woidd  bean  invidious  t  ask  to  se- 
lect esjieeial  cases  for  remark  where  all  were  good  and 
laillif'ul  soldiers.  The  few  names  mentioned  have 
necessarily  api>eared  as  essential  i)arts  of  the  narra- 
tive or  to  add  here  and  there  to  its  interest.  If  some 
regiments  have  ap[ieared  to  receive  more  attention 
than  others,  it  is  in  no  sense  to  be  taken  as  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  services  of  the  latter,  but  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  greater  interest  naturally  attending  those 
containing  the  largest  mind)er  of  Salem  men,  or,  in 
.■-ome  cases,  to  the  greater  facilities  ofobtaining  infVir- 
inati(jn  concerning  them. 

We  cannot  follow  (he  history  of  the  vessels  of  our 
navy,  in  which  many  men  from  Salem  served.  These 
men  were  seatteri'(l  through  the  variotis  fleets,  on  so 
many  ships  of  war,  that  it  would  l.>e  an  imjiossibility  to 
write  of  the  work  performed  by  those  vessels  within 
the  limits  of  this  article  ;  and  their  aggregate  number, 
though  large,  was  snnill  in  comparison  with  the  num- 
ber who  servi'd  on  land.  ^I'lie  i-eeord  of  Salem  on  the 
se:i,  howevci-,  is  good  in  this  war,  as  in  all  oihcrs. 
S(jme  fifty-seven  ollicers  .-nid  lliree  hundred  and 
twenty-five  seamen,  many  of  the  latter  being  warrant 
and  petty  oflicers,  etiieretl  thcn.avy  during  the  war,  in 
addition  to  such  othei's  as  might  have  been  serving 
\N'hen  it  ojieiied.  This  small  proportional  number  of 
seainen  iielieates  the  I'act  that  few  vessels  sailed  from 
(H-  obtained  their  I'rews  in  Salem  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war;  while  the  large  nund>er  of  officers  who  were 
maiidy  drawn  from  the  officers  of  merchant  vessels, 
equally  shows  that  the  traditions  of  the  old  Salem 
families  kejjt  many  men  U|Hin  the  sea  as  ca[)tains  and 
mates  of  mei'i'hantmen  sailing  from  other  [lorts.  It 
is  d(jnbLl"(il  whether  any  town  in  the  country  of  equal 
size  fui'uished  as  many  volunteer  oflicers  for  the  imvy 
dui-ing  the  war,  as  Salem;  ami  their  i)roverbial  excel- 
lence in  the  duties  of  their  profession,  made  them  of 
great  value  upon  the  quarter-decks  of  the  nu'n-(jf-war 
in  which  they  served. 

A  nundjer  of  these  (.)ffiee'rs  commanded  vessels, 
among  others  Lieut.  Com.  Wm.  G.  Saltonstall  who 
commanded  the  "'Commodore  IIull,'"  the  "Governor 
Buckingham,"  and  the  "  Kensington  ;"  Lieut.  Lewis 
D.  Voorhies  the  "Gemsbok;"  Lieut.  John  Roberts  a 
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sloop  of  war;  Lieut.  William  C.  Rogers  tlie  gnnbuat 
''Anderson  "  and  also  the  "  J  luutsville ;"  Lieut.  Hom  y 
Pitman  an  armed  schooner;  Master  Tlios.  W.  Hutch- 
inson who  also  commanded  the  " Huntsville ;"  Master 
Abraliam  A.  Very,  lor  a  time,  the  '' Cambridge,"  and 
Ensign  Charles  lx>yer  the  "Yautic;"  J^iisign  Robert 
H.  Carey  who  also  commanded  the  "  Andeisoii  "  and 
Ensign  Charles  Wilkins  a  gunboat:  Ensign  James  S. 
Williams  commanded  a  vessel  in  one  ol'  the  blockad- 
ing squadrons  and  Ensign  William  JI.  ywasey  a  dis- 
patch boat.  Othei-s  nu  doubt  may  have  held  similar 
commands,  many  were  executive  oflicers  and  nearly 
all  were  given  resininsibilities  in  excess  of  the  require- 
inents  of  their  nominal  rank  in  the  service. 

The  names  of  officers  and  seamen  are  found  in  the 
ap[)ended  list  of  those  who  entered  the  two  scr\ices 
during  the  Civil  Win,  and  the  work  they  did  appears 
in  the  wonderful  record  of  the  navy;  in  the  lilockad- 
ing  squadrons ;  attacking  the  strong  worksof  the  ene- 
my on  the  coiust  and  on  the  banks  of  our  great  rivers, 
and  sweeping  distant  seas  in  puisuit  of  liis  nimble 
privateers. 

A  few  officers  and  enlisted  men  from  Salem  also 
served  with  regiments  not  of  this  State,  but  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  note  any  facts  regarding  such  regi- 
nicrit.s.    Their  names  appear  in  the  a))peiided  list. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  the  iuipcrfect  record  of 
this  great  war  is  finished.  If  it  may  seem  monotonous, 
it  is  the  monotony  of  numerous  gallant  deeds  per- 
formed simultaneously  b}'  many  men.  Greater  variety 
might  imply  less  lieroism  ;  and  the  history  of  men  in- 
tent on  one  great  purpo.-iC  may  well  like  that  of  suc- 
ceeding events,  re])eat  itself. 

The  military  history  of  Salem  must  end  with  the 
events  of  ]80o;  for  since  that  date  there  luis  becji  no 
war  nor  hardly  rumor  of  war  in  the  land,  excepting 
where  away  in  the  western  country  the  indoniilablc 
red  man  still  occasionally  stirreth  up  a  little  strife. 
In  closing,  it  may  only  be  added  that  volumes  might 
be  written  of  the  valiant  decks  performed  for  two 
centuries  by  her  sons  afloat  and  ashore.  I'erhaps 
enough  has  been  here  suggested,  however,  to  iudicaie 
thnt'lliis  quiet  city  e.-m,  on  occiision,  hold  own 
with  many  nn  old  lighting  town,  and  that  amid  the 
arts  of  peace  hero  cultivated  so  assiduously,  the  strong 
spirit  of  war  slumbers  but  lightly  in  the  breasts  of 
her  people,  ready  to  be  aroused  at  the  first  menace  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation.' 

AiM'HNDrx  (No.  1). 
177-1,  May  17.    As  a  Committee  of  Correspondence, 
the  following  persons  were  chosen  : 

George  Willianw.  .Ji/iiallian  Ciinliicr,  jr. 

Stciilieii  Iliiii^iiLtoii.  ./i>«;|ili  .Spran'ie. 

Kicli^ird  .^luiiiiiiig.  Kii'li:ir<l  llurliy,  jr. 


Joimlliiiii  Hi)|ii's. 
'J'iiiiotliy  IMclvLMiiii;,  Jr. 


A\'ur\viok  Pjtlfi'HV. 


'  Tlio  writer  of  tlic  forcsoiiiK  flrliclf  Ix'grt  to  iu  kiimvlwlgn  liis  iiideljtcMl- 
!!««»  furniaiiy  fiictD.to  Fr'lt'if  "AiinaU  of  Sal'ui,"  l'i)(r(;>'«li!ill'H  "  I'li- 
vat«<;r«,"  iiuiiiy  jajivn  in  tin;  IfHIiirii  iil fnllirtiuiiH uf  tin!  K««ox  ln.-.litiitu 
aiwJ  til*!  filHt  of  till;  titdmn  (Jazi.llt,  iu  ailditioii  tu  lliu  UKtial  ticlilu  uf  liiii- 
lurical  rew.iircb. 


1770,  Octoher  Jt>.  A  list  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
and  Correspondence,  now  elected: 


Tiiiiotliy  Pickoriiig,  ji\ 

Sanmel  ^\  iUi.iiiia. 
.lacnii  .-Vbhtiiii. 
Siimu(.'l  \\'fbl). 
ttictiaiil  Wind, 
W'llliaiii  Norllioy. 
Jioiijauiiii  Ward,  jr. 
.luKhiia  Want. 
Sicjdien  < t.sl)orM. 
.•\bral]am  Ciruy. 
^\'ar\vick  PallVay. 
J'llin  Pickt^riiig,  jr. 
.l.>liii  (;a?dM('r(:(d). 
.I.m,.|ih  Ilillt-r. 


.l.din  l.'i'lt. 

..Il.lui  Ilu.igi'S. 
JoSI'pIl  VilRH'llt. 

•loSdlili  S])ra<j:ue. 
David  Kelt. 

tlarttuilunU-MV  l^ltnalIl. 
lli'cir^c  WilUiiiiis. 
.I(iiiallMiii  l'fHd(%  jr. 
.Vl.iiihaiii  Wr^iloii. 
,I..hii  I'ikK, 
Saiiiiiri  Ward. 
NatliMH  (;..Oil:ile. 
.IiiiKitliaii  .-VndrewB. 
(<i;org(i  Osburii. 
Dndli-y  Wuudl.ridKO. 

An  enlistment,  August  15,  1777,  to  reinforce  the 
Americau  army-  till  last  of  November,  as  one-sixth  of 
the  able-bodied  militia  of  Salem,  according  to  a  re- 
solve of  General  Court,  Auirust  8tli. 


('u|il.  y.adock  Bnltiiiloii. 

ii(jiij;imiri  'raili(i.\. 

.lunatiuan  SuiiUiwick. 

Nicliolas  Hupping. 

Ivlimtnd  Munyan. 

Isaac  Hull. 

.lolin  ("'iirlis. 

Nathaiii'd  Sallurd. 

Khi  iii'/rr  'I'litlli'. 

.lull  Al.li.itt. 

l^i-njaluin  Hnd^uii. 

J\'atlmii  Skerry. 

Klijali  .lulin.-MM. 

S;tniUL'l  Clic'ovcir, 

.lubtnia  jdinillipii. 

nenjaniiii  (iurdiior. 

,lu!ii'|ili  i:iigli.4li. 

Jusupli  'I'wisd. 

Kpliruim  Skerry. 

William  Jlulriian. 

Jome.'i  .Austin. 

I.^i-aul  BiirriU. 

lielijamiil  Sliaw. 

William  Cloimli. 

.Kwidi  Kliid. 

Klisha  Nowliall. 

.leiemiali  Newliall, 

.In^lnia  ritmaii. 

William  .Meak. 

Jubllll;i  Oiiuld. 

T^aiiiel  F(.ibter. 

Tliomad  ("liocvor. 

Samuel  I.n\eji.iy. 

Alad  .Alackinlire. 

]'M\vard  BrtAvii. 

Xatliaiiii'l  Ifulduii. 

.Samuel  31urriU. 

.I.ilii.  Ward. 

William  Newliall. 

J':/.c.kiid  1)  kill'. 

Tlioriidike  J'rucdor. 

('■■ip.'  IJritoii  (l.larl;). 

Jowliua  (Irob.-;. 

List  of  men  drafted  to  help  guard  Rurgoyne's  troops 
at  Winter  Hill  in  1777  : 

.Inshua  Cntivi'rH. 


Jlaubcd  ISiirrill. 
Iteiijamiii  itrdwu,  jr. 
As^t  I'eivie. 
S.tuinel  SUeri'y. 
.li-jiafliau  ^'ely,  jr. 
'rimutli)  \\'eluiaM. 
^■alllalHel  0.'(,'i>nd,  jr. 
Sleplien  CleaveliMid. 
William  l'r(i*er. 
.trdiu  Flint, 
J'Mward  Ijai  riarfl, 
Iwiac  O.-iguud. 
.Jolin  (j'ardner,  (Jfli). 
Stephen  Weblj. 
tU'iijamiii  llalliurn. 
.Tidin  C'arwiek, 
Kclward  liiitt'm. 
Sanin<.|  Masnry. 
William  ^'ou^g. 
'I'hunia.s  Uuee. 
Juliii  iJove. 
.lonatlian  Asliliy. 
Saiiiiud  ISiJiid. 
.IcKso  Farsijii. 
William  Cook. 


Nathauiil  I'eikiU!!, 
Tli.'Uiiiri  Piill'iay. 
lU'ujauiin  I'aiiiels. 
I.ittletleld  Silily. 
.ToHcph  Ku.ss. 
Jlenjaniin  Teters. 
.laiuen  .\ndrew.x. 
William  I'ynelHUi,  ,ir. 
ttenbiMi  Alley, 
lienji)  mi  n  ( 'heevui'. 
,Kisepb  KcMiplon. 
tJaltriel  IMunsnn. 
£ilmM)nl  lli.nli.'ld,  jr. 
.losopli  llae.in. 
.Viidi'ew  Waiil. 
.losepli  yiiung. 
.lantes  noardman. 
XaOianiid  I.alig. 
Stepll|.||  U.-ilii.ru. 

,1'diu  Wood. 
,IanieH  Synioiid.<. 
Nalliaii  K  iinball. 
.JoHepli  Cuuk. 
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l\ivid  Mansfield.  Jaraes  Guulil. 

Dari.1  Bt^adle.  Jost  iih  Cook,  jr. 

Soldiers  in  ihe  Continental  army  whose  families 
received  assistanee  in  1777. 


Col.  &imiiel  Carlton. 

Douglass  Mi.KlK-ton. 

Soloinou  "Wultln-r. 

Capt.  l^lionoztr  Wiiishin 

Tlioiiiiii  Xeetlhain. 

Abraliani  Moi'si;. 

Williiim  SUeWon.  . 

Chark'S  A'anclurfurd. 

Kpliraiin  Iii^.ills. 

(Atrui'Iiu.^  llingoii. 

William  Joplin. 

William  llrinlit. 

Ash  "Wliiltcriiorc. 

TliouKi^i  Kirene. 

Siiiuiltrl  i_taklnau. 

Saiunc'l  Murray.^ 

Kicliard  Mu.vt'orv. 

M'illiam  liright. 

Joseph  >Ia?ury. 

Gibson  Clough. 

William  Gray. 

Edmuml  Gale. 

C>;niamin  L;itlicTby. 

Joseph  Cook. 

Cajit.  Tliomas  Barnes. 

Jolin  Slasury. 

J.e<-l.l.  Jlillct. 

Ju.=;.-pU  Motcalf. 

Samuel  Crowtl. 

Natlianiol  Nc-'.-dluiin. 

Slephcu  Hall. 

^-aiuui'l  llisliop. 

.Tanios  llray. 

These  two,  Peter  Pitman  and  X:itlil.  Kniglit.s,  weie 
of  the  army,  1776. 

Besides  the  preceding,  there  were  other  soldiers  ol' 
Salem  in  the  armv  from  1777  to  17S0,  as  follows: 


George  Vlmar. 
John  Peiice. 
Timothy  Dwyer. 
Tliom:isBii:lier5oD. 
Jool  Chandler. 
Yalcniine  Heron. 
John  Uarrago. 
William  Liscom. 
Spencer  Thomaa. 
Jf»sepli  Syiiinies. 
Samuel  .\skiiis. 
David  Levit. 
Jlosea  Chandler. 


Abraham  Bolton. 
Jolin  Gillard. 
Tlioma-s  Roche. 
Jejibtha  Ward. 
William  l.ockhead. 
Clement  Gunner. 
Samson  Freeiunn, 
William  Graviel. 
Joiias  (,'hihl. 
AVilliam  Wo.ster. 
Ilithard  Uottiiing. 
George  Venner. 


In  the  records  of  Massaclui.-etts  quota  in  the  army, 
the  following  were  of  .Salem,  1780: 

Sathaniel  Ilatliorn.  Brow  n  Yellett. 

Alexau<kT  IJaxter.  Kdward  Lee. 

Fortune  Kllury,  l^aniel  Williain3. 

Capt.  Xathan  Gooiile.  David  Collinrt. 

William  Fitzael.  George  Tucker. 

Men  hired  by  Salem  to  .serve  si.x  months  in  the 
Continental  army,  according  to  resolve  of  rreneral 
Court.  June  5,  17.sO : 


J<'*>'ph  i;Mi;lii.li. 
JlVUlt*^  'I'urner. 
William  ^lurgitn. 
Noali  I*i-rkor. 
Sanmtd  Jtnyal  (black). 
Berjjamin  Oliver  (black), 
Thoma.-  Morf^e. 
Jaiii*;s  1*.  IJinhop. 
Kobert  Thompson. 
Charles  Firien. 
John  Burk. 
James  Smith. 


IMward  I'ri/e. 
John  Gam^Uf*,  jr. 
lluiujihrey  I'trarM. 
Jolin  'i'racy. 
Benjamin  Knowlcs. 
Jlobert  Sttilfjon. 
.lohn  Ward. 
.lameH  Smith. 
'I'lionias  Sheridan. 
William  Long.  - 
.Michael  Condon. 
.K'liii  Cret-ii. 


These  belonged  here  and  thirteen  others,  belonging 
elsewhere,  were  named  with  them. 

Names  of  soldiers|lii red Jrom  December,  1780,  to  Feb., 
1781,  to  serve  three  years  in  the  Continental  army : 

John  llnle.  IMichael  Garvin. 

i'eU-.r  Harris.  lienjamin  Oliver. 

Sicholai)  Wallis,  Alexander  Smith. 

John  Smith.  William  Ityan. 

John  Uryun.  Josi/jib  M'illiam.s. 
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William  Tector. 

Peter  SLiss. 

Joseph  Liotier. 

James  Fitzgerald. 

Cesar  (iie^ro). 

SuiJiuel  Appey  (iicgro). 

William  McT.anglilaii. 

Loudon  (negro). 

Itaudal  McFadiu. 

Tbonias  Wiiiddick. 

.lames  Kotwel. 

.Ictsepli  Laroacbe. 

.lulin  Smith. 

Kdward  Iludge. 

Briijamin  Dalaiid. 

Samuel  (negro). 

Joii.itliaii  Gai'duor. 

John  Ducturo. 

John  Still, 

Samuel  Wardsworth. 

Samuel  Payne. 

Paul  Itolbrook. 

William  Gray. 

Alexander  Cauipboll. 

John  lliley. 

James  Welch. 

liawreiice  Vcnics. 

Maurice  Barrett. 

Jlicbaol  Alley. 

Patrick  Swauey. 

]Od«'ai'd  Siuith. 

Jolin  Dean. 

.loljn  Jackson  (negro). 

Eneas  McDonald. 

William  Thompson. 

Polydora  (negro). 

>\athan  Williams. 

Charles  Colley. 

.lohu  Youaiis. 

Benjamin  Peters. 

^\'illiam  Wetmore. 

17S1.   John  Coolin, 

William  Cooper,  Benjamin 

AVobb  and  Thomas  Jjakeman  were  in  the  tirmy. 

Jilen  detached  to  service  in  Rhode  Island,  accord- 
ing to  resolve  of  General  Cuurt,  June  16,  1781  : 


Major  Joseph  IliUer. 

Samuel  Cheever. 

Francis  Ilaynes. 

Joshua  Pitman. 

William  Orne. 

Theopliilus  Batchellor. 

Lewis  Hunt. 

Copt.  Simeon  Brown. 

John  Dove. 

William  West,  jr. 

Filward  Norris. 

Setli  Bing. 

.Samuel  Synionds  (3d). 

Josi'ph  !MilIet. 

Francis  Coolc. 

Francis  Boordiuau. 

John  Wiburt. 

Samuel  Jones. 

Jonathan  Gardner  (3d). 

Caleb  Foot. 

Joseph  Daland. 

John  Fniniert<jn,  jr. 

Fbenezer  Xutliug. 

Charles  Britton. 

George  Frazier. 

David  Beadle. 

Joseph  Euglihh. 

Nathaniel  Brown. 

'riiomas  Synionds. 

Kicliard  Manning. 

.lames  Masury. 

Abel  Lawrence. 

Nathan  Pi'iiice. 

William  Thomas. 

David  Bickford. 

Peun  Townseiid. 

lienjamin  Lang. 

David  Jiigersoll. 

Eobert  Hill. 

.lames  Carrel. 

Cbeover  IMansfield. 

From  May  25th  to  July  11th,  1782,  enlistments  to 

serve  in  the  army  tliree  years: 


.Tarulj  Nortiirup, 

Saninol  JJuckiiuia, 

Ju.siali  PhelpH. 

Joel  Xortlirup, 

i:.lwunl  IVssIey. 

Daniol  Wc-llcr. 

.1  ului  AilmiiH. 

Jnhu  .'^U'loiiy. 

Vvivl  In;^ci'sol!. 

Eihvan!  KiRlge. 

.liiiiicH  SiJiith. 

SuiniK'l  Locko. 

Davitl  JoiiuH, 

Joljii  Cuats. 

William  Luoriard, 

John  lluhbard. 

Aiiilri^w  Bulger. 

Tlionius  Brown. 

J"liii  I)urst.'y. 

JainuiS  Slater. 

.lulin  Taylor. 

David  Davis. 

Alanri'jn  Hamncr. 

Abraham  Newport. 

Hall. 

William  Lanison. 

Williatii  I'i'L'tor. 

"William  Taylor. 

Kliphaz  SjM-iicur. 

Thomas  Bowarri. 

]J*.-)ijaniiii  .luIuiHuii. 

Xathaiiiel  ^^'iIliams. 

John  Foj^arty. 

The  names  of  tlie  following  oHicers  who  served  in 
the  llcvolntionary  arniies,  and  ai'e  all  believed  to 
have  been  from  Salem,  do  luit  ajipearin  the  Ibregoing 
lists: 

Col.  Timothy  Pickering.  Cajit.  Samuel  Flatrg. 

Lieut.  Peujainiii  WesL  t_'iipl.  Gieeuwood. 

Col.  William  .^la iislielil.  Li'  iit.  Jliles  Grc^eiiwood 
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Gipt.  John  Felt. 
Lieut.  John  Butler. 
Capt.  John  Syniouds. 
Lieut.  Benjamin  Itopes,  jr. 
Capt.  Benjamin  M'ard. 


Lieut.  Hohcrt  Foster. 
Capt.  Addison  Riclmrdsou. 
Jl.'xjor  Samuel  Kiug. 
Capt.  Flint. 


APPENDIX  (No.  2.) 

LUt  of  Sakm  Privaftas  of  the  Iicvolution. 

(This  is  believed  to  include  '  Letters  of  Jlarqiie.') 
SHU'S. 

Na  m  es. 

Pilgrim  

E-sex  

Franklin  

Scourije  

Disdain  

Congress  

Boyal  Louis  

Poru.-'  

Grand  Turk  

liattle  Snake  

Kover  

Cromwell  

Ja£on  

.Mapjuis  

Ileudrick  

Junius  Brutus  

Khoile^  

Harlequin   

Neptune  

Mohawk  

BiiccaneiT  

Cicero   

Kanibler  

Defence  

Intlejwndence  

Jack  

Black  Prince  

Bunker  Hill   

Hector  

Jack  

Hunter  

J'ickering  

Itenown   

Itoo  Buck  

Trenton   


iml-er 

Weight 

Is'o.  of 

of  ?letal. 

jMon. 

IS 

9 

1211 

20 

6 

1  10 

16 

0 

lOo 

20 

C 

no 

"10 

1 10 

2'J 

1 30 

Is 

100 

9 

1.^0 

-■i 

^' 

120 

20 

i 

95 

'JO 

i 

0.5 

1 6 

6 

100 

lit 

C 

100 

l*j 

4 

75 

IS 

fi 

100 

20 

'' 

•  1  10 

20 

1 10 

20 

9.5 

16 

4 

75 

110 

IK 

9 

120 

18 

9 

120 

in 

0 

95 

It 

r, 

S5 

IG 

4 

70 

12 

9 

f,0 

18 

0 

2  J 

f. 

22 

r. 

U 

4 

l.S 

n; 

4 

0 

u 

4 

12 

4 

12 

r.  tc  4 

Thirty-five  ehii>8. 
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liRIGS. 


Tjger  

Montgoiuer)-  

Slui.lj-  B.  g;;ar  .. 

Captain   

Ni-w  .Xdvenlum.. 

AcliTo   

Hero  

Fortune  

Swift  

BhHxI'hound  

Flying-fish  

Fox  

Cato  

Chane   

Uranilywiire  

Cutler  

Fjigle  

Fame  

Hainpfleli  

Hornet  

Lexington  

Lincoln  

Lion  

Maccaroui  


10 

4 

14 

4 

U 

4 

10 

:) 

11 

» 

14 

4 

H 

4 

14 

4 

14 

4 

14 

10 

14 

14 

10 

r, 

10 

12 

10 

14 

10 

8 

3 

12 

4 

10 

11 

14 

4 

70 

en 

OK 
45 
55 
CO 
40 
00 

.5.5 
45 

55 


of  (jUtlS. 

Monmouth   12 

Pluto   K 

Kainblor    14 

True  .\merlran   10 

Tyger   lo 

Wildcat   M 


Thirty-two  brigs. 
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SCIIOONF.KS. 

Gieyhound   8 

Lively.!   8 

Shackle   0 

Pino  Apple   0 

Langueiioc   0 

Dolphin   0 

Panther   -1 

lieaver   10 

Blackbird   10 

Civil  Usage  |  10 

Civil  I'sago  i  each. 

Centipede    G 

Congress   8 

Cutter   8 

Delight   4 

Dolphin  )  lo 

Dolphin   )  each. 

Fly   10 

Fo.v   10 

General  Gates    8 

Greyhound   0 

Hannnond   10 

Hampden   8 

Ilarloijuin    10 

Hawk    10 

Hornet   M 

Lark   12 

Lively                             ,  14 

Jlodesty   8 

Pomitey   0 

Scorpion   0 

Shark    10 

Skulpion    10 

Swi-lt   12 

Talue  Hush    10 

Warren    10 


Thirty-seven  schooners. 
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SLOOPS. 


Nine  sloops. 
Seven  shaIlo])S,  narui'n  nnt  i 


Weight  No.  of 
ofjlela).  iMeu. 

4   

3   

6   

4   

3 

4   


Fisb-lmwk  

8 

•1 

Ha/.urd  

0 

3 

Black  Snake   

12 

3 

8 

3 

4 

8 

3 

Ilevongo   

10 

3 

8 

:i  A  4 

,  ,  ,,  8 

35 
35 
30 
30 


3 
3 
3 
3 

2  25 

3  30 
3  30 
3  20 

Suiv.'ls  

Swivels.   

8\vivels.   

2   

3   

Swivi.ds.   

2 

.Swivels.   

Swivels.   

Swivels  

Swivels.   

3   

3   

Swivels.   

Swivel.?  

Swivels.   

Swivels  

3   

2   

Swivels.  '   

Swivels  

3   

Swivels.   

3   


40 
30 


eutioned   120  men. 


]tl':(.'A  IM  TUl.A'I'lO.X. 

VohsoIr. 

Ships   35 

Urigs   .32 

Schooners    37 

Sloops   9 

Shallops     7 

Total   120 


Guns. 

022 
392 
320 
82 


Jlen. 

2045 
.s7o 
235 
70 
120 


SALEM. 
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(APPENDIX  No.  3). 

LIST  OF  THE  PRIVATEERS. 

Belonging  to  Salem  dvuing  the  Waii  ok  1812. 


NA.ME 


Active   Soli. 

Alexanilor  |  |Sliip 

Alfreil   I  I  Ship 

I :  Hrig 

Aniericii  -^jSliip 

Bl  k  Vomit  i  B.nit 


Buckskin . 
Cad.-t  


■Sr-h. 
tl:>fli. 


Castigatur   (  Laiim  li 

1 ; 

Coss.ick  .Sch. 

f 

Dart  J 


.Sell. 


Oioinede  I  |Sch. 

DolpliiD  I  'Scli. 


Enterprizi'  jScli. 

Fair  Trader  j.Scli. 

Fame  |  jScli. 

Frolic   i  I  Sell. 

t 

Galliniper  j  ,Scli. 

1  I 

Gen.  Putiiarii        I  iSch. 


Gf-n.  Stark  ;  \So.h. 

Grand  Turk  |  j  Brit; 

Growler  f  iSfili. 


Helen  i.-^r-li. 

Holkar  1  H..al 

Jefferson  -jj.Sloop 

John  I  'Ship 

Jolin  A  Gci<r;ri-....  J  j.Scli. 

Lizard   ricli. 

MoDtfTonicry           ( '  Brig 

Ori'in  


.rurig 

.  J  '  Boat 
I 


Owl  I  Boat 

I'Immix  'Sidi. 

I'.illy  Ijsl,.,.). 


Kccovvry  i  .Si-li. 


KegulaKr  


Sell. 


Ilevengf;  j  «eli. 


S<;ori)ioii . 


■I, 


Sloop 


Swift  ,  .I.Sr-h. 

Sv»  iftsii.'-c  /  ,  LaiiiK-li 

Terrible  j  I  Boat 

Vifxir  Is'ili. 

\Va.Hp  'Sloop 


,3 

c 

5 

Wfcif^ht 

ol" 
Metal 

c 

?; 

Where 
Built 

When 
Built 

•20 

4  lbs. 

.Salem 

isio 

U  " 

140 

Baltiuiore 

I  SOS 

3  " 

■200 

IC. 

G  " 

110 

Salem 

1S05 

35U 

20 

9  " 

150 

Salem 

ISO! 

5 

0 

Muskets 

ir. 

Salem 

1813 

f  I 

12  lbs. 

50 

Baltimore 

ISOS 

m 

{  4 

4  " 

47 

i;  " 

40 

Boston 

1814 

i 

3  " 

lu 

("ar'nade 

20 

Salem 

1.S13 

4S 

1 

IS  lbs. 

45 

Salem 

1313 

40 

4  " 

40 

Salem 

isoo 

17U 

:i 

12  " 

100 

New  Yoi  k 

l!>14 

1 

ij  " 

14U 

1 

12  " 

7V 

Baltimore 

'2 

u  " 

2fli) 

4 

IS  " 

100 

S.alern 

1812 

4U 

1 

12  " 

35 

Xew  ^'ork 

1  S0'.1 

:v, 

" 

0  " 

30 

Esse.x 

1804 

111) 

I 

24  " 
(i  " 

00 

Salem 

1813 

"2.') 

4 

C  " 

:',o 

Eng.  built 

1807 

ir,o 

■> 
1 

32  •' 
I  s  Car. 

m 

Boston 

1814 

1 

;i  lbs. 

r>4 

3 

12  Oar. 

50 

Salem 

1813 

:iio 

18 

9  lbs. 

150 

Wiseasset, 

1812 

Me. 

\~2 

1 

24  " 

14 

li  " 

105 

BaUim(»rc 

1K12 

4 

(i  " 

70 

Bi'aintree 

17!i2 

li 

(1 

Muskets 

Hi 

.Salem 

1SI3 

M 

1 

4  Car. 

20 

Salem 

1801 

201) 

Ki 

(i  lbs. 

105 

.Salem 

li'.M 

57 

1 

12  " 
i;  " 

60 

New  York 

1810 

.'»() 

IJ  " 

30 

Salem 

1813 

190 

10 

(i  " 

loo 

Med  lord 

IKIL' 

2 

Itt  " 

0 

j  Moskets 

20 

Salem 

1813 

c 

0 

Miiskots 

14 

Salem 

1.S13 

ill 

I 

r.  lbs. 

IS:ilem 

1S14 

I'.Oi  l'iim;lil;ep- 

:■; 

sie,  N,  V. 

20 

1     ;i  •' 

20 

Salem 

ISIO 

7.-. 

t  1 

.'ill 

New  York 

1808 

r,i 

1 

50 

New  York 

1810 

14 

1 

4  " 

20 

Salem 

1812 

1 

1     i;  " 

25 

Eng.  built 

1808 

1 

4  " 

20 

.Salem 

1813 

r. 

0 

Muskets 

ii; 

Salern 

1813 

14 

I 

4  lbs. 

20  Salfin 

1814 

.'JO 

i 

C  " 

Siilem 

1813 

Builder. 


Davi.l 
Magoun 

Uetiah 
Hecket 

Leaoli  *  Tougua 


Webb  A  Beadle 
Webb  &  Beadle 


Barker  &  Magoun 


Comman.j 


Benj.  Patterson 

(T.  Welluuui,  ji-. 

\  B.  Orowninsliield 
Step'n  William.'; 
Philip  Bessou 
Joseph  Ropes 
John  Keheu 
Jas.  W.  Chever 
John  Upton 
Bray 

William  Galley 
Joaiali  F.lwell 
Sle'n  (j.  Olarke 
Spencer  Hall 
John  Upton 
William  Davis 
T.  .Symonds 
John  Oreeu 
Abner  Poland 
J.  Crowninshield 

Jacob  Endieott 

John  R.  Morgan 
Jolm  R.  Morgan 
Webb,  Upton,  Poland 
Green,  Chapman  &  lOvans 
Nathan  Green 
J.  H.  H.  Odiorne 
Tim,  Wellnian 
Andrew  Tucker 

John  I'.vans 


Captured 


Barlier  A-  Miigonn  John  Evans 
William  lliee 
;  HoUen  J.  Breed 
'  Nathan  Green 
Under    Sup'I'iiee  Sam'l  li.  (Jraves 
Cai.t.  .[.  J.  kiiapp;  Nath'l  l.indsey 
j  John  U|jton 
Samuel  i.amson 


Leach  &  Tcague 
(;hrist'or  Jnrner 
Enos  Briggs 

Leacli  A'  TeagiU' 

Leach  &.  Teague 

Leaeh  A  Ti-ague 
William  Rcwcll 


Wrn.  lluliss 

Leach  &  Teague 

Leach  &  Teague 

liCach  A  Teague 
William  lliillii 


uiiuel  i.ams 
John  Keheu,  J.  II. 
Downie,  S.  Giles 
J.  Wellmaii,  jr. 
Janii'B  l''airlield 
H.  CriiWiiinshielil 
Jijlin  Sini'liiir,  jr. 

S;unuel  Loriug 
Uolten  J.  Breed,  Benj. 
Upton,  Joseph  Sli'.aii 
John  llptiin 
Jonathan  BIytlie 
William  Duncni) 
Ste  phenson  Iiiehard-< 
SmuiM  C.  Ilar.h 
Kob.Ti,  l^vans 

.b,^,-pb  I'eelr 

.lames  I\Ianstii'ld 

John  Sinelair.jr. 

Stephenson  Richards 
Tlionnis  Osborne 
ll.arvey  Oho;il,c 
Stephen  Clarke 
Charli:s  Berry 
James  Thomas 
John  Greene 
Joseph  I'rcston 
Ernest  .\.  la'vin. 


Sept.,  1812 
May  I'J,  1813 

Feb.,  1814 

Sold  at  auc- 
tion 
June,  1831 
Sold 

Se|)t.,  1812 


March,  1813 


.May,  1814 


May,  1813 
Sept.,  1812 


May,  1813 
!Uid  burnt 

Nov.,  1814 

July,  1813 

Aug.  1813 
1814 

Feb.,  1813 
Nov.,  1812 
1814 

.May,  1813 

April,  181:; 
April,  1814 
1812 

Se|>t.,  1812 
Nov.,  l8l-> 


(APPENDIX  No.  4). 

List  of  oHioers  and  enlisted  men  from  Salem  who  served  in  the  Regiment  M,a.s.sachusett«  Volunteers  durinf 

the  Mexican  War. 


C'rowiiiiiHliii-M,  C'liarle^f  1!  .-.  Cajit, 

CruWDiiisliield,  John  0  lat,  Lieut. 


Cliarle.4  C.  Varney,  Levi  Curtis  Privafen. 

Augu«tua  Cbamberluin,  Lucius  Gro\er.... Musicians. 
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APPENDIX  No.  5. 
List  of  Commissioned  Officers  from  Salem.  War  of  the  Kcbrllion. 


Allen,  Pickering  I>  Ist  Lieut., 3a  Cav. ;  killed. 

Ames,  George  L.,  Caf  t. ;  Bvt.  Lievit.  Col.  U.  S. 
Com.  Dept. 

Andrews,  Richard  F.,  id  Lieut.  U.  S.  C.  T.  (36th 
r,  S.  Vols). 

Annable  Ephraim  A  2d  Lieut.  2.1  H.  Art. 

Atherton,  Charles  Tl  -d  Lieut.  Ist  U.  Art. 

Austin,  George  F  Capt.  -Jith  Inf. 

ATery,  Hsnry  Act.  Ensign,  Ka\T 

Babson,  Edwin  Act.  Ensign,  >'avj- 

Baker,  Charles  H  Engineer,  >'av\- 

Bancroft,  George  C  Ut  Lieut.  Ijth  Inf.  ;  killed. 

Batstow,  Simon  F  Major,  Gen.  Jleade's  Staft. 

Batchelder,  Charles  J  (I.)  Ist  Lieut.  :id  Cuv. 

Batchelder,  George  W  Capt.  I'Jth  Inf. ;  killed. 

Bates,  Charles  H  1st  Lieut.  23d  Inf. 

Bertram,  Joseph  IL  JI  dialer,  U.  S.  Pay  Dept. 

Black,  Patrick  W  Capt.  9lh  Inf. 

Bott,  Thoiuas  E  Capt.  11th  Inf. 

Boyer,  Charles  Ensign,  Navy 

Brewster,  Etlian  A.  P  JLij.  23d  Inf. 

Briggs,  Joseph  B  1st  Lieut.  4lli  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Brooks,  Charles  \V  1st  Lieut.  23d  Inf. 

Brown,  K..bert  B  Cajit.  2d  Inf. 

Browne,  A.  Parker  Maj.  4(Jth  Inf 

Browning,  George  F  Capt.,  Bvt.  Maj.  2d  Inf. 

Brace,  Daniel,  Jr  L'.  S.  C.  T. 

Bnffum,  G.  P.  Capt. 

BufTum,  r.ol«rt  Lieut,  -llli  IVun.  Cav. 

Burnett,  Servingtou  S...2d  Lieut.  -ISth  Inf.  Militia. 
Buxton,  Seth  S  Maj.  Lst  II.  Art ;  died  in  service. 

Calef,  Benjamin  S.,  Capt.,  Maj.  Gen.  Birney's  Staff. 

Carey,  Roljert  II  Act.  Ensign,  Navy. 

Center,  Addis'jn  Capt.  23d  Inf. 

Cliadwick,  John  C,  Capt.  I'Jth  luf ,  Lieul.  Col.  92d 
U.  S.  C.  luf. 

Chapman,  GeorgoT  Act.  Ensign,  Navy. 

Chase,  Charles  W  Capt.  lDtli  Inf. 

Chiise,  Thorndike  <,'le]  k  Com.  Dei)t. 

Cliipman,  Andrew  A.,  In  Lieut.  12tli  Inf.  ;  4th  II. 
Art.  ;  Trans.  30th  Inf. 

Chipman,  Charles  G  Capt.  51tli  luf.  (crdored). 

Chisholm,  T  Act.  Ensign,  Xavy. 

Clougb,  Benjamin  1'  Vet.  Ensign,  Navy. 

Cogswell,  William.,  Col.  2d  Inf.;  Bvt.  lirig.  Gen. 

Coleman,  Francis  M  2d  Lieut.  '.'A  II.  Art. 

Cox,  Charles  G  Muj.  40lh  Inf. 

Cummings,  Walter  C  Lieut. 

Cumiuiu^s,  William  ("  2d  Lieut.  2Ud  Inf. 

l>aUnd,  Jv.hn  Capt.  2tlh  luf. 

l>alton,  Jiwph  A  I.ieiil.  Col.-llUh  Inf 

Daltun,  Samuel  1-t  Lieut.  1st  II.  .\rt. 

Dauforth,  Henry  F  :  Capt.  40th  Inf. 

DaviJafin,  Henry,  Jr.,  lot.  Lieut,  -iili  Hat.  L.  Art. 

Dearborn,  Charles  A.,  Jr  ('apt.  32d  Inf.  ;  killed. 

Derby,  T.  Putnaui,  Jr  Capt.  4lh  C.  S.  C,  T. 

Derby,  Kichanl  Capt.  15th  Inf. ;  killed. 

Devereux,  Arthur  F.,  Col.  I'JIli   Inf.  ;   l!vt.  Brig. 
Gen. 

Devereux,  Charles  U  Capt.  l:nli  Inf. 

Devereux,  John  F.,  Capt.  llfli  Inf. 

Dinion,  Charles  A.  U.,  Col.  Ist  V.  S.  Vols. ;  Bvt. 
Brig.  Gen. 

Dodge,  HIiot  C,  Licnt.  1st  lli  gt.  N.  Y.  Excelsior 
Briga'le. 

Do<lge,  llichard  Y  Act.  Ensign,  Xavy. 

Dodge,  Thomas  F  2d  Lieut.  2d  U.  Art. 

Doherty,  John  Ist  Lieut.  !ith  Inf. 

Driver,  Joseph  M.,  Chap.  Hoopilal,  Washington. 

Dodley,  L.  E  ,  13th  Inf. 

Duigiu,  Horace  Q.  BI.  IDth  Inf.  militia. 


Edwards,  Charles  W. 

Edwards,  Sliuball  

Eniilio,  Louis  F  

Eniiucrton,  Cliarli^s  i 


 2d  Lieut.  2.1  Inf. 

 .\ct.  Eni-ign,  N'hvv. 

.Capt.  o  lth  luf.  (colored). 
 1st  Lieut.  2:!d  lul. 


Enimerton,  George  E  1st  Liout.  23d  luf. 

Eiumerton,  James  A  Surg.  2d  H.  .\rt. 

Endicott,  Charles  Act.  Master,  Navy. 

Evans,  Alvau  A  1st  Lieut.  2d  Co.  Sharps. 

Evans,  John  W.,  2d  l.iiMit.  13th  Uuat,  Co.  Inf.  mi- 
litia. 

Fabens,  George  0  Act.  Ensign,  Navy. 

Fallon,  ThouiHs  K  2d  Lieut.  'Jlh  lul'. 

Farmer,  George  S.,  Lieut.  Jth  II.  Art.  ;   Died  at 

Andersonvillo  Prison  before  receiving  couiniis- 

siun. 

Finney,  George  Act.  Master,  Navy. 

Fisher,  Charles  Engineer,  Navy 

Fisher,  George  A.,  1st  Lieut.  23lI  luf  ;  Trans.  U.  S. 
Sig.  Corps. 

Fit/gerald,  Edward  Capt.  Otli  luf 

Ford,  John  F  1st  Lieut. -IHth  Inf.  militia, 

Foster,  Josejih  ('  2d  Lieut.  Salem  Cadets. 

Fowler,  Pliilip  M  Capt.  (U.  S.  C.  T). 

Fox,  Juhn  !•  Surg.  Navy. 

Frye,  Charles  II  Capt.  2d  N.  C.  Vols. 

Fryo,  Nathan  A.,  Jr.,  2d  Lieut.  u'Jtli  Inf  ;  not 
mustered. 

Gardner,  George  W  Capt.  2III1  Inf 

Getehell,  George  U  I'ai't. 

Glidden,  Joseph  II  1st  Lieut.  Uth  Inl'.  niililiii, 

Goldthwait,  Joseph  A.,  IstLieut.  2d  Inf.  ;  Capt.  and 

C.  S.  U.  S.  Vols. 

 Gordon  Act.  Ensign,  Navy. 

Goodale,  Joshua  C  2d  Lieut.  2d  II.  Art. 

Goss,  James  W  1st  Lieut.  1st  II.  Art. 

Gray,  George  C,  2d  Lieut.  1st  Co.  Sliarjis. ;  <'upl 

I'Kth  N.  Y.  Vol.1. 
Grant,  Frederick  IstLieut.  Jd  li.  Art. 

Hale,  Henry  A.,  ('apt.  l;ith  luf  ;   Uvl .  Lieut.  Col. 

and  A.  A.  G.  Vols. 

Ilamblett,  Samuel  H   IstLieut.  Tilh  I!at.  L,  Art. 

Hancock,  John  Jliilshipuiau,  Navy. 

Ilaunan,  Denni.--  I!  •'iuig. 

Harrington,  Daniel  ?iliilshipuiaji,  Navy. 

llarrod,  l!euj;uuin  C  lat  Lieut.  Ist  II.  Art. 

Haskell,  Augustus  M  Chap.IOIh  Inf 

Hatch,  Charles  F  Act.  Ensign,  Navy. 

Hayward,  Charles  II  1st  Lieut.  23d  luf 

Il.uifield,  Auios  Capt.  ,Md  Cav. 

Hill,  Edwin  1;.,  Isl  l.ieul.  2c|  inf  ;  Tians.  .",5th  Inf. 

(colored)  ;  killed. 

Hill,  William  A  Capt.  llith  Inf 

■Hiltz,  Jacob  C  let  Lieut.  2rt  U.  S.  Vols. 

Hobbs,  Edward  1st.  Lieut.  Ist  If.  Art. 

Hodges,  John,  Jr  Lieut,  Cul.  f.th  Inf  ;  killed 

Hodges,  Thorndi);.,  H  Capt.  Ist  N.  C.  Vols. 

Holt,  Frank  2ii  Lieut.  1st  Lat'ii  F.  Cav. 

Hoyt,  S  <;apt. 

Hurd,  William  II  2d  Lieut.  oOth  Jnf  militia. 

Hutchinson,  Thomas  W  Act,  Master,  Xavy. 

Jnck.son,  Andrew  Act.  En,sign,  Navy, 

.lames,  Heiwy  Engineer,  Navy. 

.Johnson,  Daniel  H.,  Jr  Capt,  40lh  Inf 

Johnson,  Thomas  II  2d  Lieut.  Salem  Cadels. 

Kelley,  Thoimis  2d  Licnt.  KOth  Inf. 

Kendile,  Arthur  Act  A«.st.  Surg.,  Navy. 

Kenny,  Jonathan  A  2d  Lieut.  Salem  Cadels. 

Kimball,  Frank  Lieut. 

Kimball,  .Jacob  :  Act.  I.ient.,  Navy. 

Kinsley,  Benjamin  F  


Lakeinau,  .loliu  U  1st  Lieut.  2.3d  Inf 

Lander,  Frederick  W  I'rig.  Gen. 

l.ee,  Cljarles  ,1  Vd  Lieut.  -ISIli  luf  militia. 

Lee,  John  I!  Isl  Lieut,  and  Q.  J[.  Ist  Inf 

Lex,  Eobert  G  Act.  Master,  Navy. 

Leonard,  James  2d  Lieut.  3d  H.  Art. 

Loud,  Charles  A. 

Luscomb,  Joseph  H  Act.  Ensign,  Navy. 

Luscouib,  Hemy  K  2d  Lieut.  3d  H.  Art. 

WiGouily,  Patrick  2d  Lieut.  11th  Inf 

."Manning,  Charles  H  (  apt.  llh  IJat.  Ij,  Art. 

"M mining,  Joseph  A. .2d  Lieut.,  Gen.  Butler's  Staff. 

planning,  Thomas  H  1st  Lieut,  -ftli  Hat  L.  Art. 

Mau.slield,  William  ]>  Cupt.  11th  N.  Y.  Vols. 

Jlarks,  John  Ij  Maj.,  Salem  Cadets. 

Blarks,  Thomas  H  Act.  Ensign,  Navy 

Melian,  Dennis  Capt.  2d  Inf 

.Merritt,  Henry  bieut.  Col.  2:;d  Inf. ;  killed. 

Men  ilt,  Henry  A  1st  Lieut,  2d  H.  Art. 

Millet,  riiarles  (2d}  Act.  Ensign,  Navy, 

.Millet,  Ddward  .Vet.  Ensign,  Navy. 

Jlillet,  I'laulc  Act.  Ensign,  Navy. 

MiUel,  W  llliam  II  Act.  Ensign,  Navy. 

Miller,  Frederick  L  Engineer,  Navy. 

Miller,  James  Capt,  4th  Cav, 

."^liUvard,  Benjamin  F  IstLieut.  5'Jth  luf 

.Moody,  Converse  ('apt.  3Id.  Vols. 

Museley,  ,1  oseph  .\cl.  Jlasler,  Navy. 

Mulliily,  John  E  ('apt.  ITtli  Inf 

Neal,  William  S  Ass't.  Engineer,  Navy. 

Nichols,  James  1!  Cajjl.  24lh  Inf 

Nichols,  James  \V  2d  Lieut.  4()lli  Inf 

Noyes,  l.saac  S  1st  Lieut.  7th  Inf  militia. 

Nutting,  William  ti  Act.  Lieut.  Navy, 

(.I'Lrien,  .'M.'irtin  ('apt.  Dili  liif 

II  Uonnell,  .lames  I.st  J.ieiit.  'Jth  Inf. 

i.rLeaiy,  'J'liMotliy  1 'a|jt.  'jth  Inf 


IVer, 


I  V. 


NH)MI.-I  C, 

2d  II,  An 

,  .Nathan 
Is). 


l.h  ut.  Col,  1st  II.  Art.  ;  Lieut. 
,  ;  llvl.  f'ol. 

W,  N.,  Capt.  l:;ili    U.  S.  Inf 


^Villiarll  L,. 

epli  M,., 
Charles  L., 

I. 

,  George  H... 
I  'lmrh-s  H.,.. 
,  I'liMrb-s  T.. 
Edward  A... 


.yUij.  I'.itli 


Col.  o'JtIi  Inf 


;  lUt.  Col. 
3d  H.  Art. 
Bvt.  Brig. 


.(-'ol.  .".th  luf  uiilitin. 
....\ct.  F.nsign,  Na\7. 
...Ist  l.ieul.  24th  Inf 
 (.'ai>t.  2d  Inf 


Palm 
I'ai  sons, 
Peirsou, 
Cell 
I'eirsou. 
reircv 
I'elUi 
riiila 

Phalali,  .'Mieliael  (W)  1:,!  Lieut. Uth  Inf 

I'liillips,  Charles  A  Capt.  olh  I'.at,  L.  Art.;  Bvt. 

Maj. 

Phillips,  Edward  P.  (It)  Lieut. 

I'hillips,  Edward  W,,  Ist  Lieut,  oiitli  inf  Militia. 

Phipjis,  .lohu  Act,  I'hisign,  Navy 

Pickering,  John..  Capt,  131I1  IJnat,  Co.  U.  Art  ;  3(1 
H.  Art. ;  Adj.  S.  C. 

I'ickman,  Heiiianiin  Isl  I.ieut.  3d  Cav. 

I'iliuan,  Henry  \el.  Lieut.,  Navy. 

I'ullock,  .John  hieut.  Col.  4Uth  Inf 

Pool,  Marcus  JI  2d  Lient.  (1st  H  Art). 

Pope,  Frank  Capt.  1st  II.  Art. 

Pope,  James  ('iii>t.  1st  II,  Art. 

Price,  lieiijainin  S  Act.  .'\.sst.  I'ay  Miujtei-,  Navy. 

Putnam,  George  D  Cajjt.  50th  Inf.  militia. 

Putnam,  Henry   Act,  i\Iaster,  Navy. 

I'utnam,  W  illiam  S  Act.  Ensign,  Navy. 

(liiiinby,  S.aiMuel  F  Act.  .Asst.  Suig.,  Navy, 
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»»<iJKnJ,  Philip  E.,  1st  Lieut.  9th  Inf.  ;  dit-il  in 
*rrrice. 

titm,  Robert  W.,  Capt.  13f!i  Unat.  Co.  Inf.  niil- 

K»jao!d3,  John  P.,jr  Capt.  liitU  Inf. 

KKbanlson,  James  M.,  Capt.  litli  Unut.  Co.  H. 
Art. 

J«J>»rl.i,  John  ,\ct.  Lieut.,  Navy. 

titers,  William  C  .Act.  Lieut.  Navy. 

Bo^,  .''tephen  C  Lieut.  Col. 

Sms  WilliBm  H  Oipt. 

Rowfll,  Sidney  B  aI  Lieut,  ad  11.  .\it. 

.VTord,  John  B  Asst.  KuRiucer,  Navy. 

Mt.>nft.<ill,  William  0  \ct.  Lieut.  Com.,  Xavy. 

S»BJ*t^.,  Charles  Ist  Lieut.  -Istli  Inf.  militia. 

fcnnilen-,  John  Capt.  1st  Co.  Sharp.;  killed. 

Srney,  William  T  Act.  Knsi^'U,  Xavy. 

Sh»rnian.  Charles  F  id  Lieut.  57th  luf. 

Shreve,  William    P.,  1st     Lieut.  Oen.  Biriiey'a 
Staff. 

SVJnDer,  Richard,  jr  Capt.  -H^tli  Inf. 

Smith.  Albert  P  \ct.  Knsign,  Xavy. 

Smith,  Joseph  C  1st  Lieut.  1st  U.  Art. 

Smith,  Lawrence  P  Act.  Ensign,  Xavy 

Smith,  Robert  Capt.  ''d  Co.  Shnrp. 

Smith,  Samuel  .Act.  Ensign,  Xavy 


Snapp,  Philip  J  Ut  Lieut.  23d  Inl. 

Stuten,  Kdwanl  H.,  Capt.  Uth  and  7th  Inf.  militia. 
Stevens,  George  0.,  Ist  Lieut.  IStli  Unat.  Co.  Inf. 
militia. 

Stiles,  Charles  D  1st  Lieut.  2d  Co.  Sharp. 

Stimpson,  Edward  S...lst  Lieut.  y5th  Inf.  (colm'ed). 

Stoddard,  Itenj-.iniiu  F  Capt.  2-lth  Inf. 

Stone,  Lincoln  ll.,  Surg. -Jd  luf  ;  olth  lid.  (cokiredi; 
U.  S.  Vols. 

Synionds,  Benjamin  U.,   1st  Lieut.  OOtli  luf  and 
I'Jth  Inf. 

Synionds,  H.  C  Jla.j. 

Swasey,  William  51  \el.  Kuoign,  Xavy. 

Tanimtt,  Thomas  K  Col.  1st  H.  Art.;  li.th  Inf 

Thayer,  J.  Henry  Cluip.  -Kith  luf. 

Upton,  Edward  Ist  Lieut.  2d  Co.  Sluu  p. 

Upton,  William  B  Capt.  1st  U.  S.  \'ols. 

Very,  .Abraham  A  ,\ct.  Ensign  Xuvy. 

Voorhies,  Lewis  D  .Act.  Lieut.  Nu^  y. 

Walcott,  Alfred  F  Capt.  21st  Inf. 

Walcott,  Charles  F.,  Col.  01st  luf;   Bvt.  Brig. 
Gen. 

Ward,  Andrew  .A  .Act.  blaster,  Xavy. 


Waiil,  Charles  G.  .Ist  Lieut,  and  Adj.  2-lth  Inf; 
killed. 

Ward,  John  L  Capt.  SOth  Inf  militia. 

Waters,  Edward  Si.,  \  ol.  Engineer,  Gen.  Bnrnside's 
Staff. 

Waters,  John  .Act.  Ensign,  Navy., 

Webb,  Augustine  F  -id  Lieut.  40th  Inf  ;  killed. 

Webb,  li'rancis  R  .Act.  Ensign,  Navy 

Webb,  Joseph  H  Ist  Lieut.  Kith  Inf. 

Weutwoith,  Louis  E  Capt.  2d  Co.  Sharp. 

West,  W.  G. 

Wlieatland,  George,  jr  ."Maj.  ISth  Inf.  militia. 

Wliceler,  Richard  P  ,  2d   Lieut.  23d  Inf;  died  of 
wounds. 

Whipple,  George  M  Capt.  2;id  Inf. 

Wliite,  Caleb  B. 

Wildes,  George  G  Chap.  24th  Inf. 

WilUins,  Charles  Act.  Ensign,  Xavy. 

Wiley,  George  2d  Lieut.  48tli  Inf.  Militia. 

Williams,  Charles  F.,  jr.,  2d  Lieut.  35th  Inf.  ;  died 
of  wounds. 

Williams,  .lames  S  Act.  Ensign,  Navy. 

Williams,  William  A  Engineer,  Navy. 

Wilson,  Edmund  B  Chap.  24th  Inf. 

Wilson,  Jacob  H  2d  Lieut.  40th  Inf. 

Wi]in,  John  K  Act.  Ensign,  Navy. 

AVoods,  George  H  Lieut.  Col. 


APPOIXTMENTS  (tieilher  Commissioned  nor  Enlisted  Men). 


Berry,  Williain'H  Surg.'s  Stew.,  Navy. 

Dalton,  J.  Frank  Capt.'s  Clerk,  Xavy. 

Farriugton,  (ieorge  l'.,jr  Surg.'s  Stew  .,  Navy. 

Haniblett,  Augnstus  P. ..  P.iyniaster's  Stew.,  Xavy. 


LuBCoinb,  Abial  T  Surg.'s  Stew.,  Navj. 

Webber,  Josejih  Surg.'s  Stew.,  Navy. 

Wells,  Churlas  H  Surg.'s  Stew.,  Navy. 


LIST  OF  ENLISTED  MEN  FROxM  SALEM  IN  WAR 


Ahb'.itt,  Adolphua  23d  Inf. ;  V.  U.  C. 

Abbott,  Benjamin  F  -ith  H.  Art. 

Abbott,  Charles  J  Wagoner,  21tli  Inf. 

Ada:n«,  Charles  H  il^I  Inf.  ;  lid  Jl.  Art. 

Ailanu,  Oiarles  l'....lst  Co.  .sliari>M.,  .Itli  Inf.  militia 

Adinn,  Chark-9  Ist  II.  Art. 

A'iams,  George  W  Navy 

Adams,  George  W  -.id  If.  Art. 

Adams,  lleury  -/d  H.  Art. 

Adams,  Henr)-  J..32d  Inf. ;  V.  11.  C. ;  2d  Co.  .Sharps. 

Adams,  Uenry  P  l.^t  Bat'n  IL  Art. 

Adani»,  John  H  IDlh  Inf 

Adams,  Thomas  M  i;ih  i„f.  militia 

Adams,  Peter  F  nth  Inf.  militia 

Ahrrii,  John  ;id  |1.  .\rt. 

Aldrti'h.  E.luanl  .M   l^i  Uiil'n  11.  Art. 

AlJrich,  .^IivkII  7ll,  ](,  [. 

Allen,  lienjamiii,  jr  lltli  Inf. ;  died  ol  wonnds. 

Allen,  Charles  F  r.oth  Inf.  nnlilia. 

Allen,  Edward  F  o,j  n.  Art. 

Allen,  Henry  ir,tl,  i,|f, 

Allen,  Horatio  D  C^jr]).  2.id  fnf 

Allen,  George  W  411,  c^v. 

Allen,  William  II  o,j  c^,  .sharps. 

Allen,  Jam>^  Corp 

Allen,  .Tohn  \  .jHtl,  i,|f 

Allen,  WilliajM  A  Xavy. 

Alton,  Samuel  T  -d  Inf.  ;  ,|icd  of  woumlj. 

Ambrrjet,  Charle-s  22d  Inf. ;  trans.  Navy. 

Ames,  Klx;n  


.Anderson,  Edward  

Anflerson,  .lames  H.,  jr.. 

Andrews,  Oilman  A..;  

Anthony,  .loseph  II  

.Anthony,  Josejili  

.Annis,  Joseph  10  

Ajjpleton,  John  L  

Archer,  Gi_*orge  X'  

Archer,  Benj.  F.  (II.)  

Archer,  Kufns  P.,  jr  

Archer,  William  It  

Arnold,  Edward  II  


..Corp. 


ooth  I  nl.  militia 

 I1lh  IJ.  S.  Inf 

 '^tli  Inf  militia 

 loth  Inf 

 2d  Inf 

 Stli  Inf  niiliiia 

....   2d  Co.  Sharjis. 

 -nil  a.  Art. 

...Corj).  2d  Co.  fc>har[is. 
 lib  II.  Art. 


Armdd,  Isaac  S  Ut  11.  Art. 

Arnold,  James  E  1st  11.  Art.,  V.  B.C. 

Arnold,  James  F.  3d  Cav. 

.Ariiohl,  James  11  Inf. 

Arnold,  Jivseph  E  Isl  11.  Art. 

Arnold,  Peter  2d  Cav. 

Arrington,  Benjamin  K  U.  S.  Ve(.  A'uls. 

-Arrington,  Benjamin  F  2:iil  lid*. 

Arrington,  Benjaiiiin  U  17th  luf 

Arrington,  .lames,  Jr  2.)d  Inf  ;  U.  S.  V.  11.  C. 

Arrington,  .lolin  H  Xavy 

Arteinus,  .lohn  'lOtli  Inf. 

Arvedtfon,  C.  K  Navy. 

Arved.soii,  William  L  Sergt.  24th  Inf 

Arvedson,  (Jliarles  F  Xavy 

Ashbell,  Wyatt  1st  II.  Art.  ;  died  in  servien 

Ashl;y,  Elias  W  Seigt.  .S.  C. 


 Xavy  j  Astrom,  Carl  30tli  Inf. 

Ames,  M.  Kiigeiie  Xavy  |  Atkinson,  Frank  E  IstSergt.,  C2d  Inf 

An.Ii-nK,n,  Tlioni.-us  B  \avy  j  Attwood,  Flank  1st  Sergt.,  02d  Inf. 

Anderaon,  Gwj:ge  F  .loth  Inf.  '  Austin,  Alden  K  S.  C. ;  '2311  Inf  ;  died  In  uervico 

Anilerei>n,  Anst  Isn,  f„f_  j  Austin,  Aiu.w  P  ''orp.,  Ist  Bat'n  F.  Cav. 

Andtnjou,  JuscpU  .Mtli  Inf.  ;'5Gtli  Inl.  (colored),  i  Austin,  Everett  E  I3lh  (Iiiat.  Co.,  Inf.  militia. 

Ai.der».jn,  William  Navy  |  Austin,  Urbiw  13th  Inf. 

Anderson,  William  J....  ^Avy    Austin,  William  K  23d  Inf. 


OF  REBELLION. 

Avery,  John  W.  C,  1st  K.  Art.  ;  died  Anderson- 
ville  Prison. 

Ayres,  Loreu  (Lonon)  23d  Inf. ;  trans.  V.  B.  C. 

Babbidge,  William  17tli  Unat.  Co. 

Babbiilgo,  William  A  MJth  Inf.  militia 

Babcock,  John  F  i.'orp.  4th  Cav. 

Babcock,  John  il  7th  liif  ;  1st  Bat'n  II.  Art. 

Bacheller,  AV'illiain  II  nth  Inf. 

Bager,  lleury  Xavy 

Bagloy,  Daniel  I  Navy 

Bailey,  Edward  A.,  (Edwin  A.)  2d  Inf. 

Bailey,  Theron  1st  )I.  Art. 

Bailey,  Warren  K  I'Jth  Inf. 

Bailuy,  William  2d  H.  Art.  ;  17th  Inf. 

liaini-8,  liichard   Navy 

Baker,  Barney  3d  Cav.  ;  V.  K.  C. 

Baker,  lienjaniin  '2d  II.  Art. 

Baker,  Edwin  I)  Ist  Bat'n  II.  Art. 

Baker,  Henry  C  50th  Int.,  militia;  30th  Inf. 

Baker,  Robert  2iith  Inf. 

Bal;er,  William  II  1st  II.  Art.;  V.  R.  C. 

Baker,  Peter  23d  Inf. 

Balch,  AVIlliani  li  Corp.  50tli  Inf.,  militia 

Balfe,  Thomas  5tli  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Balger,  Patrick  2d  Cav. 

Ball,  George  II.  A  loth  luf;  U.  S.  Cav. 

Ballard,  Francis  A  -loth  Inf. 

Ballard,  George  R  1st  H.  Art. 

Baltazar,  Ca-stano  Navy  ;  drowned  at  sea,  1»73- 

Baienson,  Abram  F.,  S.  C.  ;  f.nth  Inf,  militia;  'id 
Cav. 

Barge,  William  Ist  U.  S.  Y.  K.  0. 

Barker,  Benjamin  '2d  Inf. 

Barker,  Charles  F  S.  C.  ;  f.Olb  Inf. 

Barker,  John. 

Barnard,  Samuel,  4tli  Bat'n  L.  Art.,  died  in  service 
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Barnard,  Samuel,  jr  '23il  luf.,  V.  E.  C. 

BamarJ,  %Vi!liain  II   17th  Uuat.  Co. 

EarnarJ,  Wili.im  U  Navy 

Barnes,  Isniel  D  ::J  L  nat.  Co.  ;  died  in  service 

Baroes,  Micliatl  1)  :id  II.  Art. 

Baroeo,  Jului  Illli  Inf.  ;  di^d  uf  wounds,  ISirJ 

Barnen,  I'atiiLk  i^d  Inl'. 

Barnuui,  S.  G  Navy 

ISiirrington,  ArcbiUalJ  4ad  L  .  S.  C.  T. 

llarrinstou,  A  Navy 

Barters,  John. 

B;irtlett,  Gilvin  1st  II.  Art. 

Bartletl,  Jeremiah  I  Navy 

Barrett,  Cornelias  Navy 

Barrett, "I'eter  jUIh  Inf.  ;  died  uf  wounds. 

Barrows,  Henry  Navy 

B;irr}-,  Edward  Navy 

B;irry,  KdwarJ  A  :id  II.  Art. 

Barry,  John  II  \Mi  Unat.  Co 

Barry,  Williain  H  Wi  Inf.,  militia 

Bassett,  Etien  Navy 

Baasett,  John  A  "lli  Inf. 

Bassett,  Itobert  C,  1st  II.  Art.  ;  died  .Vndersouville 
Prison. 

BaU-helder,  Charles  1st  II.  A. 

Batchelder,  George  H   3d  II.  Art. 

Batchelder,  George  W  Sergt.  Slh  Inf.,  militia 

Batchelder,  John  lllh  Inf.,  V.  II.  C. 

Batchelder,  John  11  fJorp.  2d  Co.  Shai'ps. 

Batchelder,  ItichanI  .Si^rgt.  :jd  Cav. 

Batchelder,  Walter  Ist  II.  Art. 

Batchelder,  George  U  11th  Inf. 

Batchelder,  George  II   Inf. 

Batchelder,  Williain  II  17lh  Inf. 

Balenian,  CliarUu  1st  Cav. ;  killed. 

B;iteuian,  JiJtit.ph  48tli  Inf.  militia 

Batenian,  Thoui.is  4stli  Inf.  militia 

leaner,  Anton  2:id  Inf. 

Bauer,  Ignace  ^Ignaz)  oth  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Ba.\t4;r,  John  Navy 

Beach,  William,  jr  luth  Inf. 

ISetullc,  John  (,Ul)  Nuvy 

Beals,  William  A  4th  H.  \Tt. 

Becker,  Joseph  Corp.  3d  II.  Art. 

Becker,  I'eter  2;jd  Inf. 

Beckett,  Daniel  C  Corp.  1st  U.  Art. 

Beckett,  Edward  C  Navy 

Beckett,  William  II  •.;:)th  Inf.;  li.'.lli  Inf. 

Ifeckford,  John  31  Ut  II.  Art. 

Beckford,  Joiiiithan  A  Isl  11.  Art. 

BeckfonI,  Kljtn  •i:;.l  Inf.,  V.  11.  C. 

Beckford,  Je(rers<jn   lot  11.  Art. 

Begg,  William  H  1st  11.  Art. 

Bell,  James  Navy 

Bell,  William  11  7lh  Inf.  ;  Seigl.  Cav 

Ik  lli.w<,  J,uinv>  Isl  II.  An. 

llelluwa,  John  '.ilh  Inf. 

HehOelt,  Aliruni  K   8.  C. 

Itcnnett,  Goorge  A.,  VMh  L  nat.  Co. ;  Ouih  Inf.  mili- 
tia; Ist  Ilat'u  F.  Cav.  , 

Bennett,  Larriugton  Ojrp.  4xtli  Inf,  militia 

Benson,  Sxiniuol  1!  lot  Sergt.,  .Vjlh  Inf. 

Berg,  William  It  oth  Inf.  militia;  2d  Co.  .Sharps. 

Berrin,  Lewis  Navy 

Berry,  Edward  A  ad  II.  .\rt. 

Berry,  James  A  G2d  Inf. 

Berry,  William  II  Sergt.  1st  Uat'u,  K  Cav. 

Berry,  William  Jt  ;  22d  Inf. 

Bc«st<.iii,  Janie.s  Blackninitb,  3d  Cav. ;  V.  K.  C 

Biekford,  William  K.,  6tU  Inf.  militia  ;  Ist  II.  Art. 

Bigelow,  Walt-!r  It  4th  It.  Art. 

Binney,  Thomas  J  B2il  Inf. 

Birmingham,  John  fjUl  Inf. 

Hirv.y,  Tlionnw  J  '(.See  Binney,  Tlionjas  J.) 

Binsoll,  Wesley  T  4iitli  Inf 

Bixljy,  JoBepli  M.  (A.)  7th  Bat.  I,.  Art.  ;  V.  K.  C. 

Black,  William  Navy 


Bluisdcll,  George  E  23d  Inf. 

Blake,  Darius  G  2d  Inf. 

Blauchard,  Andrew  J.,  23d  Inf.  ;  died  in  rebel  prison 

Blanchard,  Daniel  lltli  Inf.  ;  killed 

lilanclnud,  William  II  2d  Cav. 

Blinn,  George  11.,  Seigt.  13(h  l  nat.  Co.;  Corp.  .'iuili 

Inf.  militia;  1st  liat'n  F.  Cav. 

ISly,  Benjaniiu  (Jo5t'|ili)  ('uip.  21tli  Int. 

lioden,  Thomas  C  ."iOtli  Inf.  militia. 

Boden,  lliniin  C  Navy 

Inidwell,  John  A....Olh  N.  II.  Vols.  ;  died  in  service 

Bolend,  James  32d  Inf. 

lioltoii,  Thomas  1st  It.  .Vi  t.  ;  trans.  Navy 

Bonner,  J(din  32d  Inf. 

Borden,  Thom^is  Navy 

iionsley,  George  K  7th  Inf.  militia 

Bousley,  Natlianiel  I,'  oiith  Inf.  militia 

bousley,  Theopliilus  F  4ijtli  Inf.  militia;  killed 

liovey,  James  G  1st  Sergt.  Ist  11.  Art. 

Bovey,  Nicliolius  Sergt.  -Itli  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Bovey,  Thomas  1.  T'Otli  luf.  militia 

Bowen,  Francis  28tli  Inf. 

Bowen,  James  W  Navy 

Bowen,  Thomas  10  1st  H.  Art 

Bower,  Anton  23d  Inf. 

Howler,  Henry  .\.,  1st  II.  .\rt.  ;  dit-d  Aiidersonvillo 

Trison. 

Bownur,  John  22d  Inf.  ;  23d  Inf. 

Boyce,  llenrv*  13th  Cuat.  Co.  Inf.  militia 

Boyce,  John  F.,  4th  Bat.  L.  .\rt. ;  died  in  service. 

Boyd,  George  Njivy 

Boyle,  Jlichael  W  1st  Sergt.  'Jth  Inf- 

Brackett,  Warren  2d  U.  Art. 

llradfoid,  I'ramis  Navy 

Bradley,  Janies  Navy 

Bradley,  John  Ist  II.  Art.  ;  died  of  wounds 

lirady,  Kdward  !)tli  Inf. 

lirady,  James  23d  Inf. ;  2d  Tiif. 

Brady,  I'atrick  11  9th  Inf.  ;  :'.2d  Inf. 

lirady,  Thomas  Navy 

Braman,  John  Navy 

Bray,  G.  I'arker  Ibt  II.  Art. 

Bray,  Isjiac  Navy 

Breed,  KIbridge  11  •;<!  II.  Ait. 

Breed,  Frank  S  i;2il  Inf. 

lireerl,  Otis  J  3d  11.  An. 

Brenn-an,  l\liehael  ....4t!i  11.  -\rl. 

Hricklcy,  John  llth  Inf. 

Hriggs,  Kdward  B.  I'  lUi  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Itriggs,  Il(^nry  F.,  .0th  Inf.  militia  ;  detailed  in  Navy 

Brigham,  Azel  P  I'r.  JIii.s.  llth  Inf. 

Brigham,  William  II.  1!  51ns.  llth  Inf. 

Britton,  John  3d  i 'av. 

liroilerick,  Dennis  'JIh  Inf.;  i.lst  Inf. 

Brooks,  Horace  A.,  ;.iith  Inf.  mililia  ;  l.~t  Uat'n  \'. 
Cav. 

Brooks,  .lo.M'ph  11  Hth  Inf.  militia 

Brooks,  Kicliai-.l  20tli  Inf.  ;  killed 

Brooks,  Samuel  II  23d  Inf.  ;  died  of  wounds 

Brown,  August  Navy 

Brown,  Albert  W..8th  Inf.  militia;  7th  Inf.  militia 

Brown,  Augustus  23d  Inf.  ;  died  in  sei'viee 

Brown,  Auguslu.s,  Ist  Sergt.  50th  Inf.  niilitia  ;  Ist 

f'ergt.  loth  Unat.  Co.  Inf.  militin. 
Brown,  Benjamin  K.,  Sergt.  .Otli  Inf.  militia  ;  Wag- 
oner, 3d  Cav, 

Brown,  Charles  Navy 

Brown,  Charles  Nuvy 

Brown,  Charles  A  Corp.  48th  Inf.  militia 

Brown,  Charles  W  (Kd  Inf. 

Brown,  Kdmuiid  A  Navy 

Brown,  IClbiidgo  K  8th  Inf.  militia 

Brown,  E/ra  L  23d  Inf. 

Brown,  Kzra  W  23d  Inf. 

Brown,  Frederick  i;  13tli  L  nat.  Co.  Inf.  militia 

Brown,  George  A.,  Kth'liat.  B.  Art.  ;  died  in  service 
Brown,  George  h  22d  Inf. 


Blown,  George  A.,  .'ith  Int.  ;  Corp.  I'Jtli  Inf.  ;  died 
of  wounds. 

Brown,  George  0  1'Jth  luf. 

Brown,  Henry  F  i^Iiis.  23d  Inf. 

Brown,  Henry,  jr  3lUli  Int. 

Brown,  Herbert  A  Navy 

Brown,  .loreniiali  W  lih  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Blown,  James  Ist  II.  Art. 

Brown,  .lames  'Jth  Inf. 

Brown,  James  Navy 

Brown,  .lames  II  1st  JI.  Art. 

Brown,  Janu-s  R    Navy 

Brown,  John  B  .nu.s.  7tli  Inf. 

Brown,  .loliii  B  llth  Inf.  ;  died  of  wounds 

Brown,  John  11  Navy 

Brown,  Oliver  2Jth  Inf. 

Brown,  I'atrick   ,  Ist  Cav. 

Brown,  Samuel  1st  II.  Art. 

Brown,  I'utrii  k  24th  Inf. 

Brown,  Samuel  .\  S.  C. 

Blown,  Tlionias  F  1st  II.  Art. 

Brow  n,  Thomas  W  -I.81I1  Inf.  militia 

Brown,  William  22d  Inf. 

Brown,  William  1'  .«)tli  Inf.  militia 

Brown,  George  A  8tli  Bat'n  B.  Art. 

Browne,  .lolin  B  Una.  S.  C. 

Browning,  Clement  A  Corp.  3d  11.  Art. 

Bruce,  Robert  P  Corp.  Ist  II.  Art. 

Bruce,  Sullivan  Navy 

Bryant,  Knocli,jr  I'Jth  Inf. 

Bryant,  Tiiuotliy  W  ailtli  Inf.  militia 

Buckley,  linrflioloinew  S  ,1st  11.  Art. 

Ituckley,  John  itli  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Buckley,  Patrick  1st  II.  Art. 

Buckley,  Timothy  Navy 

liilllain,  Charles  C  S.  C. 

Bulluiii,  Goorge  W  23d  Inf. 

linker,  Willinni  II  HUh  Inf. 

Bullock,  Attwood  C  1st  11.  Art. 

Bulger,  Janies  .Otli  luf.  militia;  Sergt.  lOtli  Inf. 

Bulger,  Patrick  2d  Cav. 

Bunipus,  Klisha  Navy 

Binbauk,  Nathan  1'  2d  Inf. 

Ihiichstead,  David  M"  Cor]i.  23d  Inf. 

Buiding,  Kdwaid  W  oth  Inf, 

Burg,  William  R  (See  lleiry,  William  R.) 

Biirge.ss,  Charles  II.,  2d  11.  Art.  ;  3d  Cav.  ;  died  in 
service. 

Burgess.  William  H  Artilicer3d  II.  Art. 

Biirke,  Jlichael  4th  Cav. 

liurke,  Richard  '.Uh  Inf. 

BurneB,  Charles  K..   12tli  Inf. 

Burnes,  George  W  I2tli  Inf.;  died  of  wounds 

lliu  ilbam,  JnsL'pb  P  3d  C'jlV. 

Itnnibaiii,  John    Ml  Inf, 

llurns,  Joliii  'Jtb  Inf, 

lluiiis,  John  Hill  Inf.  ;  killed. 

liurns,  John  11  4th  Bat.  L.  Art. 

BurriU,  Francis  .\  1st  II.  Art. 

Busted,  .\ndiew  Sergt.  4('th  Inf. 

Buswell,  John  II  2il  I'av.  ;  lilst  Inf. 

Butler,  Benjamin  K  :'/Jtb  Inf.  ;  trans.  Navy 

BulIiT,  Charles  4th  C!av. 

Butinaii,  George.A.,  51  us.  Knh  Inl.  ;  died  in  service 

Biitiimn,  Luther  C  22d  Inf.  ;  trans.  32il  Inf, 

Butoii,  Maurice  Navy 

BiitlerneM,  Iliinin  17th  Inf. 

Buxton,  Alon/.o  I>  1st  H.  Art. 

Bu.\lon,  AugiiatiiH  Isl  II,  Art. 

Bu.xlon,  Charles  W  Wagom-r,  17lh  Inf. 

Buxton,  Kdward  11  4th  Cav. 

Bii.xton,  George,  jr  Wagoner,  17lli  Inf. 

Bii.xlon,  George  B    .Oth  Inf.  militia 

Bu.vlon,  George-F.,  .'ith  Inf.  militia;  I).  51.  Sergt.  2d 
H.  Al  t. 

Buxton,  George  K  S.  C. 

Buxton,  .lohn  41.st  Inf. 
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Buxton,  John  II  1st  II.  Art. 

DiixtOD,  Sauuiel  11  5th  Iiit".  militia 

Baxtan,  Thomas,  1st  II.  An.  ;  JieJ  AiiJiTSoinillo 
prison. 

Cadieii,  Cliarles  11  Xavy 

(.'uin,  Tiitrick  Htli  Int. 

C^hili,  lSart!ioluiiniw...-ttli  II.  .\rt.    Dieil  in  si;rvice 

Caliahau,  .loUn  ISIh  Inf.  militia;  Itli  II.  .\rt. 

Callahan,  I'alrick  '.Itli  Inf. 

Calavacau,  t'liarU-s  'I'^il  Inf. ;  kil'ud 

Gill,  .\aniu  W  Corji.  4  ith  Inf. 

Call,  Isaac  mtli  Inf.  ;  V.  K.  C. 

Call,  George  l:'lh  Inf. 

Call,  George  A  1st  II.  Art. 

Call,  George  A  iid  Inf. 

Call,  J^anuicI  I,  llat'n  G.,  ".il  I'enn. 

Call,  Thomas  S  ITtli  L  uat.  Co. 

Cami.boll,  Julm  C  1st  II.  Art. 

Cami»ion,  EJwanl  J  ".iOtli  Inf. 

Campion,  Patrick  J  ^'erRt.  '.iOlli  Inf. 

Ciine,  Tlium;is  'JSth  Inf. 

Caras,  Lattura  I'.Hli  Inf. 

Carey,  George  A  Xavy 

Carey,  Ilut'h  lith  Inf. 

Carey,  Jaiues  32'1  Inf.  ;  ilicl  in  service 

Carey,  John  ;ith  Inf. 

Carlin,  Samuel  2d  Inf. 

Carroll,  Charles  l^tli  Unat.  Co. 

Carroll,  James  :^^  Rat'n  II.  Art. 

Carroll,  IVter  Ibt  11.  Art. 

Carlisle,  John  IStli  Inf. 

Corleton,  liavid  I'.ltli  Inf. 

Carlton,  John  W  iitli  Inf.  inililia 

Carlloo,  I>avid...;<ergt.  KSd  Inf.  ;  >Iii«-ing,  siiiiiiosi  d 
kille<l 

Carlton,  Joseph  G.  S   (,'orp.  2:id  Inf. 

Carney,  Kichard  Corp.  '.'lli  Inf. 

Carr,  Thomas  K  :id  II.  Art. 

Carr,  William  H    7lh  Inf.  militia 

Carpenter,  Isa^ic  W   M  Cav. 

Carter,  William  H  7lh  Inf.  militia 

Carter,  William  If... Corp.  i:;th  Unat.  Co. ;  1th  Cav. 
Carter,  Siniun. 

Casey,  Iianiel  2iith  Inf. 

iUxeey,  Daniel  (David)  liitli  I.'nat.  Co.  Inf. 

Caiiey,  Tlioni:iH  Navy 

Cashin,  I)a\  id  Corp.  '.ith  Inf. 

Cashion,  Uol^rt  lith  Inf. 

Cai!V-nsen,  John  I'  12th  Inf.  ;  killed 

CasHidy,  Jam<»  2:id  Inf. 

Oaesidy,  Juinea  2d  II.  Art. 

Case"-!  I,  Charles  ('.,  51th  luf.  (colored) ;  trails.  50th 

(llf.  ^.■ol(lred(. 
t'am-ll,  Jidiii        Mill  Inf.  (odored);  liaii>-.  .•.Mh 

Inf.  (odored). 

C'aebrou,  Jidiu  i:'th  I  iiat.  Co.  Inf. 

Casvrell,  George  A  S.  ('. 

Caa-,  John  H  Ilith  Inf.  ;  trans.  Navy 

Cat/;,  S;ininel  A  -""til  Inf.  militia  ;  .Navy 

Chalk,  Henry  T  Cor[..  I^t  II.  Art. 

Cbamljerlaiu,  Luther  L  Sergt.  2d  II.  An. 

ChamU-rlaiii,  Charles  E.  A. 

CUamU;rlain,  Garland  A... Sergt  2'Jth  Unat,  Co.  II. 

Art.;  lid  II.  Art. 

Chanil^wrs,  John  W  1st  II..\rt. 

Chandler,  Benjamin  F  2d  Cav. 

Chandler,  Isaac  Il..'-'oq).  o'.llh  Inf.  ;  ■'^'Slli  Inf  mil- 

itiit ;  difl  of  wounds. 

(,1iandl<;r,  John  Corp.  (ith  Inf.  militia 

Chandler,  George  A  7th  Inf.  militia  ;  Navy 

Clianiiell,  George  W  :id  II.  Art. 

Cliapiiian,  Joix.-plj  K  4th  II.  Art. 

CUajmian,  Lewis  A  Ith  IJat.  T<.  Art  ;  trans.  l:itli 

Hat. 

Cliappl-,  William  ¥          fth  Inf.  militia;  23d  luf. 

Cha««,  Benjatiiio  £  7th  Inf.  militia 


Chase,  Cluiiies  IL.nr.th  Inf.  ;  II, .sp.  Stew.  U.  S.  A'ols. 

Chase,  Charles  I'   ...('urj).  2tth  Inf. 

Cliiise,  George  Navy 

Chase,  George  K  48lli  I  ul'.  inililia 

Chase,  Jacob  C  5.')th  Inf.  (colored) 

Chase,  John  U  4Stli  Inf.  militia 

Chase.  John  K  .''iTlh  Inf.  ;  ftOlli  Inf. 

Chase,  Lyman  .\  2d  H.  Art. 

Cheney,  Joseph  II  7tli  Inf.  militia 

Cheney,  Kichard  H.  W  ii2J  Inf. 

Chesley,  Charles  H,  jr  24th  Inf. 

Chosley,  Kdward  A  4lli  II.  Art. 

Chessman,  Cliarles  II  ."inih  Inf.  militia 

Chick,  Daniel  .id  II.  Art. 

Chick,  William  II  p'th  Int. 

Childs,  Charles  N  Navy 

Chipman,  James  G  1st  II.  .\rt. 

Chipnian  William  F.  T  H.  Art. 

Chipman,  William  H  l:Uh  I'nat.  Co.  Inf. 

Chipman,  ,\ndrew  T  17tli  Inf 

Chisin,  William  2iitli  Inf. 

Chitman,  William  II  13th  Unat.  Co.  liif, 

Chrystal,  Samuel  iJlh  Inf, 

Chute,  Isaiah  7tli  Inf.  militia 

Chute,  Kujiart  J  .Miis.  7th  Inf.  militia 

Claihorne,  George  C  3d  Cav, 

Clatlin,  William  H  nth  Inf,  iiiiliria 

Clark  Albion  J  J3d  Inf, 

Clark,  Charles  A.  D   Sergt.  4th  Iiat.  L.  .\rt. 

Clark,  KJw.'ird  A  ."ith  Inf.  militia  ;  21itli  Inf. 

Clark,  Henry  M  Corp.  4tli  Bat.  L,  .\rt, 

Clark,  Chailes  P  1st  Hi.t'n  H.  .\it, 

Clark,  John  A  I'Hli  Inf.  ;  killed 

Clark,  John  F....lKt  II,  Art,;  ( 'oi  |.,  ,'itli  Inf.  inililia 

Clark,  John  W  i;2il  Inf. 

Clark,  I'atrick  Navy 

Clark,  Patrick  2!ith  Inf. 

Clark,  Sylvester  W  Tdh  Inf.  inililia  ;  21th  Inf.  ; 

killed 

Clark,  William  Navy 

Clark,  \\'illiam  U  .'.iiili  Inf  militia 

Clark,  William  W  23. 1  Inl. 

Clarrage,  Kdward  D.   l.^^t  II.  Ail. 

Clarrage,  James  0  lllli  Inf;  Navy 

Clements,  Charles  II  2d  f.'o  Sharps 

demons,  William  H  5th  Iiif.  mililia  ;  2d  (.'o. 

Shari)H 

Clongh,  Kobert  1'.,  Ist  Sergt.  I'.lli  Inf.  mililia,  S.  C. 

Clough,  William  II  3d  II.  .\n. 

Clough,  William  II.  (V.)..-  I7tli  Inf. 

Clynee,  Krauk  11  Corp.  23d  Jnf 

Clynes,  John  iitli  I  nf. 

Cobnrn,  Geo.  K  Vlth  Inf.  (colored). 

Cockliu,  John  ;Mh  Inf 

CoUclln,  John  J.  (1.)  Corp.  Isl  II.  Art. 

Coclirain,  t.'eorge  3',ilh  Inf. 

Cochran,  Daniel  Dili  Inf 

Cochran,  .lames  lUh  Inf. 

Cochran,  James  ('orj).  Iljth  Inf. 

Cochran,  John  2,1  Inf,  ;  kilb  d,  lMi;2 

t'ocliran,  Tlioinas  II  2Ilh  Inl'. 

('ocliraiic,  James  IstP-at'ii  II,  .\rf,;  Iraiis,  iia\y 

Cochrey,  liaitholornew   ^Mh  Inf, 

Cogan,  John  iilb  Inf 

Ci^gger,  James  -Itli  II,  ,\rl, 

Coggin,  Tlnnnas  Lsth  Inf.  militia. 

CogsHell,  Epi'H,  Artificer  4th  Bat.  L.  Art.  ;  died  in 
Ktj-vice. 

Cohane,  John  Sergt.  llth  Inf 

i;olcord,  David  B  Ist  II.  ,\n. 

Cole,  Kobert  Killed. 

Coleman,  Patrick  2d  Inf. 

Collier,  Charles  D  1st  11.  Art. 

Collier,  .lohn  F  Ith  II.  Art. 

Collins,  (.'harh-s  II  23d  Inf 

Collins,  Edw.ird  A.,  13th  Unat,  Co.  Inf  militia, 
23d  Inf. 


Collins,  Cornoliiis  F  3d  II.  Art. 

Collins,  Kdward,  jr  S.  C. 

Collins,  George  W  23d  Inf. 

Collins,  Jeiemiali  3(Hh  Maine  Vols. 

Collins,  John  G  4th  Cav. 

Collins,  John  II  lib  Bat.  L.  .\rl. 

Collins,  John  llth  Inf. 

Colony,  Moses  G. 

Colinan,  Benjamin  F  S,  C. 

Colinan,  George  B, ,  .51111  luf,  (colored)  ;  trans,  Soth 

Inf.  (colored). 

CoIw,-ll,  I'atrick  ISIh  Inf.  militiii,  3(1  II.  Art. 

Coiiant,  C.eorge  W  02d  Inf. 

t  'oney.  <  liarles  "\V,,  1st  II ,  .\rt.  ;  died  .Vnderson  villo 

Prison. 

Conner,  Patrick  Ist  II.  .\rt. 

Conncrs,  Cornelius  2d  Cav. 

Connolly,  James  llth  Inf. 

(jOniiors,  .lei(!iiiiah  2d  Inf. 

Connor,  Ileniy  2d  Inf. 

Converse,  Francis  T  Bugler  2d  II.  Art. 

Converso,  Augustus  2d  Cav.  ;  mus.  10th  Inf. 

Converse,  Josiali  I..,  Bugler  2d  II.  .Vrt.;  mus.  19th 
Inf. 

Conway,  Dennis  Sergl.  62d  Inf. 

Conway,  James.,  I3lli  Uuat.  Co.  Inf.  militia  ;  Sergt. 
02d  Inf. 

Coogan,  John   !Uh  Inf. 

Cook,  Adelbert  P  1st  II.  .Ut. 

Cook,  David  N.,  17lli    Inf.,  13tb   Unat.  Co,  Inf. 
militia. 

Cook,  Frank  22d  Inf  ;  Navy. 

Cook,  George  li  5(lth  Inf.  militia. 

Cook,  George  W  5ilth  Inf  militia. 

Cook,  Jerdniiah  V.  K.  C. 

Cook,  Voter  S  I  Ith  Inf. 

Cook,  William  S  23d  Inf. 

Copeland,  George  A  S.  C;  ;  5Uth  Inf.  mililia; 

23d  Inf. 

Corcoran,  Daniel  !ith  Inf. 

Corcoran,  John  2d  Int. 

CVirrigan,  Daniel  I'Jtli  Inf. 

t'orrigan,  John   27th  Uuat.  Co.  Inf. 

Cottle,  Alfred  Ist  II,  Art. 

Cottle,  Samuel  Mllh  liiC,  ;  trans.  Navy, 

Cotler,  Simon  Ilh  Bat,  L,  Art, 

Collrell,  W  illiam  A  Ist  II.  Art. 

Coiighliii,  i;dmiiiid  1^  2Sth  Inf. 

Coiiglilin,  John  9tli  Inf. 

Conghlin,  'riioijias  11  Wagoner  21l!i  Inf. 

Cousins,  .losk^ph  II  I:jth  Unat. 'Jo.  Inf.  militia. 

Cowee,  George  Ij,,,4tli  Bat,  U.  .Vi  t. ;  died  in  service. 

Cowley,  John  II  1st  It.  Art,,  V.  It,  C. 

Cowley,  Iticliard  3d  II,  Art. 

('rune,  .Mlti'rt  .1  2d  Co.  Sharps. 

Ciau'ford,  .lames,  Coi]'.  1st  t'av.  (Co.  K,  New  Bat. 
Cav.). 

Crawford,  Wallace  1,'dh  Inf.;  tran8.2nili  Inf. 

(^'redeii,  Cornelius  '.)th  Inf. 

Critchct,  Charles  K  21th  Inf. 

Cn.cker,  .fosiali  51  tid  Inf. 

I  'ronan,  .iBriiiniali  1st  Sergt.  Slth  Inf. 

rionan,  John  Ist  Bat'n.  II.  Art. 

( 'roniii,  John  (Jlst  Inf. 

Croiiin,  Patrick  17th  Inf. 

tjross,  Georgia  -I^^th  Inf.  militia. 

Cross,  George  W.,  1st  II.  Art.  ;  died  Andei-sonville 
Prison. 

Cro.sson,  James  F  2d  Inf. 

Clrowloy,  Jeremiah  2'2d  Inf. 

Crowley,  Florance   ■l'2d  Inf. 

Crowley,  Philip  30th  Inf.  ;  died  in  service. 

Crftwell,  Freeman   ,  llth  Inf. 

Cullen,.Jolin  llth  Inf. 

Cuminings,  Kdward  D  12th  Inf. 

Cunningham,  John  Navy. 

Cunningham,  John  J  Ist  Bat'n.  H.  Art. 
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Cunningham,  Ltiwrencc  !itli  Inf. 

Cnnniugham,  MiUtliew,  Corp.  1st.  But'n.  II.  .\i  t., 
11th  Inf. 

CunniughHin,  Thomas  Ifth  Inf.;  Inins.  Xavy. 

Cunninshain,  William  W  11th  luf. 

Cunuiff,  Martin  Pr.  Mns.  -iOth  Tnf. 

Currsn,  John  17th  Jjif. 

Cnrrier,  Churlcs  W  1st  H.  .\rt. 

Curtis,  .\lonzii  57lh  Inf.,  .">'.iih  Inf. 

Curtis,  Jacob  4th  Biit.  L.  .\rt. 

Cutler,  Xalhan  T  1st  Sc-rgl.  1st  U.  Art. 

Cntta,  Benjamin  S.  C. 

Cutis,  Richard  A  S.  ('. 

Cnsick,  Patrick  Otli  Inf. 

Cusick,  Talrick  '.i|h  Inf. 

Dailey.John  9tli  Inf. 

Dailcy,  Patrick  tth  Hal.  L.  Art. 

Dailey,  Thomas  'Hil  Inf. 

Daley,  Bartholomew   list  Inf. 

Daley,  Oiarles  P  Hbigl.  2»1  II.  An. 

Daley,  James  22(1  Inf.  ;  killed. 

Daley,  James  V  I'Jtli  Inf.  ;  V.  Pv.  C. 

Ihiley,  John  1th  Bat.  L.  An 

Daley,  Jeremiah  Ut  Inf. 

Daley,  Lewis  T  f'id  Inf. 

Daley,  Patrick  lUth  Unat.  C<i.  Inf.  militia. 

Daley,  Timolliy  2(1  Inf. 

Dalrymple,  George  50th  luf.  militia. 

Dalrymple,  George  \V'...13th  T^nat.  ('o.  Tnf.  militia. 

Dalrymi^le,  .Simim  0  Sth  Inf.  mililni. 

Dalrymple,  William  H  Corp.  .^fith  Itif.  militia. 

Dalton,  Charles  II   Sergt.  S.  C 

DaltOD,  Eleay.er  .M.,  Jr  1st  H.  Art. ;  killed. 

Dalton,  Janios  2d  II.  Art.,  22d  Inf. 

Dalton,  .Sf-pherin.i  JI  Scrgt.  1st  II.  Art. 

Dalton,  Patrick   I'lth  Inf.,  V.  11.  C. 

Dalton,  William  T  S.  C. 

Danforth,  fiwor^re  Corp.  02d  Inf. 

Danf^rth,  Boherl  K   Corp.  1st  Bat'n.  H.  Art. 

Daniels,  Edward  A   48th  Inf.  militia. 

Daniels,  John  B....vth  Inf.  militia. 4.sth  Inf.  militia. 

Daniels,  AVilliam  Corp.  -ISth  luf.  mililia. 

Daniek,  William  F  Scrgt.  2.1d  Inf 

Daniela,  William,  Jr  2.;d  Inf. 

iKinigan,  Thomas  40lh  Inf. 

Darcy,  Jam'-8. 

Darcy,  Michael  Navy. 

Darcjr,  Thomas  '.ith  Inf. 

Darenp^rt,  David  .5Hi  Inf.  militia. 

Davia,  Andrew  \.  Ist  II.  Art. 

Davit,  Uenjamin  Inf.;  trami.  5tli  U.  S.  Art. 

Davis.  Cliarleg  W...Sergi.  2:'.d  Inf.,  ."ith  Inf.  militia. 

I'avn,  C.H.rKf  ■'Ill  .\rl.,  r.  S.  f.  T. 

l»iivi»,  Crorsr  .V  .<i'ri;t.  l-^t  II.  An. 

Vnrif,  Jnnuw  P.,        Uil.  1,.  Art.  ;   died  in  servic. 

DariK,  JefTenxJU  K  -Mus.  2d  11.  Art. 

Davis,  Samuel  '>irp.  40th  Inf. 

Davis,  Warren  I'  Corp.  S.  C. 

Day,  John  4lh  Vt.  Vols. 

Day,  John...,  Kavy. 

I>ay,  John  31   Corp.  M  Cav. 

Dean,  Charles S  4th  Cav. 

Dearlx»rn,  Henry  V  Navy. 

D':h<7a,  James  (ith  Inf  ;  V.K.  C. 

Deland,  AlfpJ  N  Corj..  let  II.  Art. 

Deland,  Charles  Navy. 

Delnier,  Henry  2Klh  Inf.  ;  Xiivy. 

DemjieaT,  James  'Jtli  Inf. 

Derljy,  Charl«  W  let  Jl.  An. 

Derby,  Perley  2.-ld  Inf. ;  V.  R,  C 

Derwin  (or  Derrinj,  Michael  4lh  I!at.  L.  Art. 

De«niond,Detini)i  9th  Inf 

Dessmond,  John  Ut  Bat'n  II.  Art. 

Desmond,  John  17th  Inf. 

D<!»iii*,  John  17lh  Inf. 

Dtriue,  JUicbii«l  Ulh  luf. 


Dickson,  Augustus  'Jth  Cav. 

Dinsmore,  William  9th  Inf. 

Dix,  Charles  E  Navy. 

Dix,  .lames  Navy. 

Dockham,  Williiim  S  -Ixtli  Inf.  militia. 

Dodd,  James  Navy. 

Hodge,  Charles  W  ."itli  Inf.  militia. 

Dodge,  Charles  P.,  Jr  C. 

Dodge,  (jeorgoA  47th  Inf. 

Dodge,  Klien  P  2;!il  Inf. 

IVdge,  Joseph  II  illh  Inf.  ;  died  in  service. 

Dodge,  Jo.seph  K...^(»tli  Inf.  militia  ;  ilicd  in  service. 

Dodge,  Judson  F  Navy. 

Dolan,  Patrick  '.Illi  Inf. 

Doniiuick,  Joseph  ."'th  Int".  militia  ;  'Jlith  Tnf. 

Donalioe,  Patrick  F  7tli  Inf.  ;  2d  i 'av. 

Donahue,  Tlionms,  4lh  Cat.  L.  Art.  ;   died  in  ser- 
vice. 

D.inegan,  Thomas   5tli  liat.  h.  Ai-t. 

Donelly,  Patrick  0  9tli  Inf 

Dontivan,  John  0th  Tnf. 

Donovan,  Patrick  II  Corp.  17tli  Inf. 

Donovan,  Timothy  Till  11.  Art. 

Dougherty,  Michael   1st  II.  .\rt. 

Douglass,  Albert,  48th  Inf.  militia  ;  Trans.  2d  li.  I. 
Cav. 

Douglass,  .Vlbert  Navy. 

DoiigliU!s,  Albe^-t  C...  ...Rtli  luf.  Mililia  ;  PMh  Iiif. 

Dow,  Guorgo  W  ,Mh  luf 

Dowdell,  Charles  Olh  Tnf. 

Downing,  Henry  W.,  Corp.  S.  C.  ;   Sergt.  2d  II. 
Art. 

DowBt,  Joshua  W.,  Sergt.  i;th  Inf.  militia  ;  3d  Cav. 

Drahan,  Nicholas  V.  It.  C. 

Draper,  William  M  Hosp.  St.  w.  U.  S.  A. 

Dresser,  Charles!'  Ist  II.  Art.  ;  died  in  service. 

Driscoll,  John  :ith  Inf. 

Driscoll,  John  0  12th  Inf. 

DriHcoll,  Timothy  nth  Inf. 

Driver,  Samuel  19th  Inf. 

Driver,  Stephen  P  r>  JI.  Sergt.  23d  Inf. 

Drown,  William  P  .^th  Inf.  militia. 

Dudley,  AVarreu   2;!d  Inf. 

DufTee,  John  It   4th  liat.  h.  Art. 

Duggan,  Morty  4Hth  Tnf.  militia. 

Duggun,  William  yth  Itif, 

Dnidiam,  Nicholas  IMIli  11.  S.  V.  K.  C. 

Dunn,  James  I9lli  Tnf. 

Dunnigan,  John  Navy. 

Dunnegan,  Thomas  ?  6th  liat.  1/.  Art. 

Durgin,  'riiomas  .09tli  Inf.  ;  trans.  ri7tli  Inf. 

Dupar,  William  G  Navy. 

Dutra,  Thendor'e  2d  Cnal.  Co. 

Dwight,  Fieenuin  27th  Inf. 

Dwinell,  Davhl  1,.  M  Seigt.  Isl  II.  An. 

Dwlnell,  W  illiam  P.,  Kith  Unat.  I'o.  Inf  mililia; 
Jth  Hat.  L.Art.  ;  trans.  13tli  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Engan,  Richard  F  13th  Unat.  Co.  Inf.  militia 

Kaolerbe, Thomas   7th  Tnf.  militia. 

Eastley,  Alfred  lOth  Inf. 

Eaton,  Alpheus  Sth  Inf.  militia. 

Eaton,  Horace  I)  ."lOtli  Tnf.  militia. 

Eck,  William  22d  Inf. 

Edgerly,  Charles  E  2:!d  Inf. 

Kdgerley,  Samuel  A  Sergt.  24tli  Inf. 

Edwards,  George  2:jd  Tnf. 

Edwards,  Geifi  ge  K  V.  II.  C. 

Edwards,  George  W.,  for]).  40tli  Inf.  ;  di^'d  in  ser- 
vice. 

Edwards,  John  L.,  Sth   Inf.  militia  ;  4th  Hat.  L. 
Art.  ;  detailed  as  sailor,  18'51. 

Edwards,  Joseph  2d  N.  Y. 

Edwards,  Kicliard  I,  24th  Tnf. 

Edwards,  William...*  19th  Inf 

E'lwards,  William  P  Corp.  19lh  Inf. 

EmmoiKou,  Charles  H  2d  Inf.  ;  killed. 


English,  .Tanu.'8  W  6th  Inf.  militia. 

Eiitwistio,  Thomas  23d  Inf 

Enwriglit,  James  .....19th  Tnf. 

Ustes,  George  II  Ist  II.  Art. ;  killed. 

Estes,  John  F.,  Mus.  13lh   I'liat.  Co.;  Corp.  1st 
Bat'n  F.  Cav. 

Estes,  William  P.  R  10th  Inf. 

Evans,  Daniel  Uth  Tnf. 

Evans,  George  (E)  tUh  Inf.  nuliria  ;  Navy. 

Evans,  James  G  2iifh  Inf 

Evans,  ANillianj  .''.(itli  luf.  mililia;  :id  11.  Ait. 

Eal-'ens,  William  I*  3d  II.  Art.;  died  in  service. 

Fairlield,  .Julm  II  1st  Hat'n  II.  Art. 

Fairlield,  Samuel  G  Ist  H.  .\rt. 

Fairlield,  William  1st  II.  Art. 

FairhcM,  \\'illiain  3d  II.  Art.  ;  \'.  R.  C. 

Failli(dd,  William  22d  Inf. 

Fairley,  Alexander  loth  Inf. 

Farley,  Charles  (y.)  1st  II.  Art. 

Farley,  George  K   T.'^tli  Inf.  mililia. 

Parley,  .lames  11  23d  Inf. 

Farmer,  .l..se|,li  P   1st  11.  Art. 

I'alloii,  I'aiiick  17tli  Inl. 

Farnham,  George  A  Ilh  Cnv. 

Faniuni,  Henry  A  32d  Inf. 

Farrell,  Edward  4th  II.  Art. 

Farrell,  J(diii   Otli  Tnf 

T'liriell,  John  3d  11.  Art.;  trans.  Navy. 

Fanvll,  K.dierl   Otii  Inf.  ;  killed. 

Fain  II,  Uwen  22d  Inf. 

Fairell,  William  5tli  Inf  mililia. 

Fanni  e,  .■M..ses  !)  \rtificer4th  Hat.  h.  Art. 

Feld-eii,  lliiam  S  Sergt.  17th  Inf. 

Felt,  David  II  17th  Inf. 

Feniiell,  John  (12d  Tnf 

Ferguson,  George  P  Ist  II.  Art. 

T'erguson,  Samuel  A.,  r>th  Inf  militia  ;   1st  11.  Art. 

Forrick,  James  Ii2d  Inf 

Ferris,  jMhvard  22d  Inf. 

Fe.ssenden,  George  2d  Cav. 

Field,  Charles  V.  K.  c. 

Field,  .loseph  (.John)  AV  «th  Inf  militia. 

Fields,  Kobert  M  17lh  Int. 

Fillebrown,  (.'liarles  F  1st  II.  Art. 

Finley,  Edward, ,.30lh    Inf.  militia;   dieil  in  ser- 
vice. 

I'iiingan,  O'homas  Navy 

Firlh,  J<dui  A  2.1  II.  Art! 

FiBclier,  William  H.  (!')  23d  Int. 

I''ish,  Charles  AV  2:id  Inf.  ;  died  in  service. 

Fisher,  Franeis  A  Corp.  lid  H.  Art. 

Fiske,  Peter  19th  Inf. 

Fitch,  John  10th  luf. 

Fitzgerald,  Conrad  2d  Inf. 

1  it/.ger.ild,  George   Navy, 

Fitzgen>ld,  Mitd.ael  'Sd  H.  Art. 

Fitzgerald,  Terrance  3d  Cav. 

I'"ifzgerald,  Timothy. 

Fi tzg<'ra bl ,  W i  1 1  i a  1 1!  Navy. 

Fitzgerald,  John  Ol!i  luf  ;  trans  32d  Tnf. 

Flalii'rty,  Thomas  Oth  Inf. 

Flakelield,  Charles  2d  II.  .\rt.  ;  ilied  of  wininds. 

Flakelield,  John,  .)r  3Sth  I iif.  militia. 

Fhiiinigaii,  Nieludas   Navy. 

I'laiinigan,  Thomas  Navy. 

Flei't,  George  Ist  H.  Art,  ;  killed, 

Fleniming,  Hugh   Navy. 

Fleinming,  IMicliael  Navy. 

Fletcher,  Francis  II  Sergt.  ."illh  Inf.  (colored) 

Flood,  John  lith  Inf  niilili.i ;  4Sth  Inf.  militia. 

Flowers,  William  II., .ir  1st  H.  Art. 

Flynn,  Thomas  2;id  Inf. 

Fogg,  , lames  W   Navy. 

Foley,  James  3rl  Cav.,  fi2d  Inf. 

Folsom,  Nathaniel  F  1st  H.  Art. 

Foote,  Goorgo  F  48th  Inf.  militia 
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Tooti:,  J..I111  C  1st  II.  Art.  (Band). 

Fcole,  Muses  F....4tli  i!ut.  1..  Ait.  ;  Jieil  in  service. 

Furbes,  Charles  lltli  Inf. 

lopl,  Charles  T  21lli  Inf. 

Ford,  .Icrcniiali  L  Isili  Inf.  mililin. 

Fori,  Samviel  A  X;ivv. 

Fonl,  Stephen. 

Fonjess,  William  F.  (L)  2;!il  Inf. 

F*B,  John  G  ooili  Inf.  niililiu  ;  3d  II.  Art. 

Fobs,  John  L  SOil  Inf. 

Foster,  Imiio  I'.,  jr  Serjit.  S.  0. 

Fisler,  John  M  Hoop.  Stew.  .=itli  Inf.  militia. 

Fueter,  Charle.s  W  1st  II.  Art. 

Foster,  Patrick  II.  Ail.  ;  ilieil  in  service. 

Foster,  William  J  S.  C. 

Founi:iin,  Janies  W  ."'.''lU  Inl.  (celured) 

Fountain,  William  Inf.,  tmns.  55lhliif. 

(colyrf-dl. 

Fowler,  Xe«  ton  G  7th  luf.  militia. 

Fowler,  Edward  Xavy. 

Fowler,  Siiinuel  il.,  t'orj..  Ul  II.  .Art.  ;  died  Aii- 

dersonville  Pri^on. 
Fowler,  'Willium  T.,tstli  Inf.  niililia  ;  Sergt.  iid 

mf.  ;  killed. 

Fowler,  William  \V  Navy. 

Foi, Lawrence  Hlli  Inf. 

Fove,  Edward  Navy. 

Francis,  Josejjh,  4stli   Inf.   militia;  .vjih  Inf.  ; 
killed. 

FniDcis,  Mixiejt  F  Navy. 

Franklin,  George  iStl)  Inf. 

Frtncli,  Marry  15  .'iijlli  Inf. 

French,  John  Ii2d  Inf. 

Freeze,  Noah  I  I'Jthliil. ;  4Ttli  Inf.  militia. 

Friend,  Joel  M  ^^''th  Inf.  militia. 

Friend,  .\lfred  ....Curp.  211h  Inf.  ;   died  of  woundb. 

Friend,  Frederick  Navy. 

Friman.Kiirl    22rl  Inf. 

Frothinirliam,  Guatavus,  Lit  II.  .\rt.;  died  in  ser- 
vice. 

Frutliingham,   John   F.,   1st   II.  Art.  ;  died  of 

WOUh'ld, 

Frye,  Al'red,  UtII.  Art.  ;  ■lie  1  Ander.->onville  Tribon. 

Foe,  Daniel  .M  l-.;th  Inf.,  V.  Jl.  C. 

Fnrbuih,  Edward  W  2(11  h  fnf. 

Fnrtony,  Michael  Navy. 

Full,  William  L  Ut.  II.  .\rt. 

Fuller,  Charles  G   L'.  S.  Si;;nal  Corps. 

Fullum,  Joi'.M  l"tli  Inf.  militia. 

Ciiffuey,  Chrisloidier. 

Gage,  Andrew  J  'id  Co.  Sliurii.--. 

Galarcar,  Charles.    .S^-c  i.'alaracun,  Charles. 

(Ulivan,  Michael   U'.th  I'nat.  Co.  Inf. 

G«!Ui;Urr,  Ji^x-ph  .Navy. 

ti*llagher,  Thoiuan  ITlli  Inf. 

Gallagher,  William  G  1=1  Hat'n  F.  Ciiv. 

Galluear,  Charles  2d  Co.  rthariis. ;  killed. 

Gallucia,  He^ekiah  A   lid  II.  Art. 

Calloway,  F.  N   Navy. 

Gallo.vray,  John  U  2Jlh  Inf. 

Gammon.  James  Ibt  II.  .Vrt, 

Guiley,  Jolin  H  'Jth  Inf.;  killed 

OaDLuii,  John  -Itli  11.  Art. 

Gannop,  John  9tli  Inf. 

Gardner,  Ai«!l  olh  Inf.  miiiiiu  ;  i:d  Co.  Sharp.s. 

Gardner,  Albert  O  I'r.  Mus.  2M  Inf. 

Gardner,  Ucujamlu  B  2d  Inf. 

GarJner,  OharltB  H  l"th  Inf. 

Gsr-Iner,  Benjamin  F  2;uh  Inf. 

Gardner,  Charles  \V.,  6lh  Inf.  militia  :  ii.  C,  ;  Navy. 

GarJuer,  Charleo  W  .Outh  Inf.  militia. 

GarJner,  Ii<l»«rd  L  ITlh  Inf.  militia. 

Gardner,  Gexrgo  A  Navy. 

Gardner,  Horace  B  1st  II.  Art. 

Gardner,  Howard  P  1st  II.  Art. 

Gardner,  John  Muo.  7th  Inf.  militia, 
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Gardner,  James  W  2d  Co.  Sliaips.,  22d  Inf. 

Gardner,  Ilenjaniin  S. 

Gardner,  Joseph  D    S.  C. 

Gardner,  Kobert  2d  litf. 

Gardner,  William   "Jd  U.  8.  Art. 

Gardnci",  M'illiam  D  8.  C. 

Ganlner,  William  H  otii  Inf.  mililia. 

Gardner,  William  II..   4Stli  Inf.  militia. 

Garnoy,  John  W    2.'3d  Inf. 

Garrity,  John  lidtli  Inf. 

Garrity,  Patrick,  Ith  Uat.  L.  Art.,  tnuis.  liitli  Hat. 

Gass,  William  H  Navy. 

Gehow,  James  Na\y. 

Geigle,  Filward  Soryt.  0th  Inf. 

Getchull,  Charles  K  Corp.  S.C. 

Getcliell,  Charles  L  2*1  liif.  ;  died  in  service. 

Getchell,  Kdward  E  2.(d  Inf. 

Getchull,  Guorjie  F   1st  II.  Art. 

Getchell,  Janu'S.V  1st  H.  Art. 

Getchell,  Stephen  0  1st  11.  Art. 

Gibhions,  Lyman  0  r.od  Inf. 

Gibhs,  William,  54th  Inf.,  trans.  oOtli  Inf.  (colurudi; 
killed. 

Gibson,  John  F  lid  II.  Art. 

Gilford,  Charles  I'...  1st  Co.  Sharps.;  died  in  service. 
GilVurd,  Frank,  Ttli  Inf.  militia;   -Uli  Cav.;  died  in 
service. 

(•lies,  Charles  II  fdh  Inf.  mililia. 

Giles,  liruel  pith  Inf. 

Gillespie,  James  S   1st  II.  Art. 

Gillespie,  .loseph  A  2:id  Inf. 

Gilley,  Gi:orgc  S  2d  11.  Art.,  trans.  Navy. 

Gillon,  Hugh  11th  Inf.;  died  in  service. 

Gilnian,  (Jharles  Ii   Mlli  lint.  I..  Art. 

Gilnian,  John  T  jth  Inf.  mililia. 

Gilinan,  Joseph  4th  Bat.  L.  An.,  trans.  \.  It.  (.'. 

Gilnian,  Simon  F   I  Jth  Hut.  L.  .Vrt. 

Glazier,  James  K.  (H)  2:id  Inf. 

Glazier,  George  W  8.  ('. 

Glass,  (jleoTf^e  Navy. 

Gleason,  John  ^'Jtli  Cuat.  To.,  11.  Art. 

Glidden,  Josepli  II  .'.Ih  Inf.  mililia 

Glover,  .liiiiU'S,  Ji^  See  Grover. 

Glover,  ,Fose]>h  N  Ibth  Inf.  militia. 

Glover,  Ileniy  13  Utli  Inf.;  killed. 

Glover,  William  H  lath  Inf.  mililia. 

Glov(rr,  (h'oi;;!'  I)   8<^r;^t.  8.  C. 

Ooldsmilh,  William  II  Ith  N.  II.  Nuls. 

Goldllnvaili'  ll'Mijamin  K  2:id  Inf. 

Goldlhwaile.CharleB  A  '.ith  liat.  L.  Art. 

Goldthwait'-,  (Jeor^o   8.  C. 

Goldtlnvaile,  Lnther  M  Ist  II.  Art. 

lioldtliwaite,  Warren  I'  Ist  lial'n  F.  Cav. 

Goodhue,  Amos  I)  :i2d  Inf.,  trans.  \'.  I!,  C. 

Goodhui-,  Hiram  Ii  S.  C. 

(Jo.Hlhue,  John  K  Illi  lial.  L.  An, 

Goodri(li,  William  Gih  luf,  militia, 

Goodsell,  llunry  I'.ith  Inf. 

Goodwin,  Gefirge    I'.ith  Inf. 

Goodwin,  Thonnis  2',ith  Cnat.  Co.  II.  Ai  l. 

Gordon,  George  K   Ist  Inl. 

Gorman,  .lames  Int  H.  .\rt. 

Gorman,  John  67th  Inf.,  trans,  from  6'Jlh  Inf. 

(jornian,  Jlichael  Navy, 

Gorman,  Thomas   1st  II.  Alt. 

Gorman,  Thomas  Uth  Inf.,  trans.  V.  U,  C. 

Gorten,  Samuel  Sergt.  G2d  Inf. 

Go.ss,  Charles  II  8th  Wis. 

GoKs,  George  L  Olh  Inf.  milili.i,  2:id  Wis. 

Goss,  Samuel  (1.)  T  1st  II.  Art. 

Gould,  James  Ist  N.  V,  j:.'xcelsior  I'rit^ade. 

Gove,  Charles  F  2;)th  Inf. 

Gould,  Gihrian  J  2d  N.  II.  Vols. 

(jrady,  Dennis    Navy. 

Graham,  William,  '.itli  Inf.;  reported  killed  as  Gor- 
liam. 

Graham,  William  4th  Cav. 


Grant,  Bunjainiu  H    S.C 

Grant,  Edward  11  23d  Inf 

Oraser,  Charles  Navy 

Gray,  George  A  4;^th  Inf.  militia 

Gray,  George  \  Ith  II.  Art 

Gray,  Everhardt  ,...3d  II.  Art 

Gray,  John  3d  II.  Art 

Gray,  John  (U.)  2;jd  Inf 

Gray,  Joseph  1st  Co.  Sharps 

Gniy,  Kobert  2d  N.  Y.  II.  Art 

Gray,  Williiim   I'Jth  Inf 

Greeley,  Thomas  J  Corp.  24th  Inf 

Green,  Georgo  i'  Navy 

Green,  George  W  Ith  II.  Art 

Green,  Joseph  II  1st  11.  .\i  t.;  died  in  service 

Green,  John  Navy 

Green,  Thomas,  13!li  t  iiat.  Co.  Iiil.  mililia;  Corp 
'.all  Inf. 

Green,  Willium  U  2d  Inf 

Gleeliuugh,   Haljiel    8.,  2d    Inf.;  died  of  Wounds 
18U1. 

Greeuough,  John  W.,  Jr.,  (.Vup.  23d   Inf.;  died  01 
wounds. 

Grieve,  Thomas  V,  K.  C 

Griltiu,  Benjamin  ooih  Inf.  vcolored), 

Grillin,  Elien,  Jr  8.  C. 

Orillin,  Henry,  13th  l.lnat.  Co.  Inl.  mililia  ;  Gist  Inf 

Grillin,  John  2'Jtli  Unat.  Co.  II.  Art, 

Grillin,  Thomas  .""dh  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Grittiii,  Thomas  ,1  48tli  Inf.  militia. 

Grillin,  William  4tli  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Grimes,  Charles  H.,  Ut  11.  Art.  ;  2'.lth  Unat.  Co.  II, 
Art, 

Grimes,  Israel  W  13tli  I'nal.  Co,  luf,  militia. 

Grimes,  Oliver  1st  ]I.  Art. 

Grimes,  Ilobeit  .^t'th  Unat.  Co.  II.-\rt. 

Grimes,  Wiirrun  8  Uth  Inf. 

(Jrinies,  William  II  23d  luf. 

Grin-^Hii,  Thomas  L...  12 ill  Inf.;  misoiiig,  supiinie<j 
killed. 

Grosvenor,  Edward  I'  23d  Inf, 

Grovel,  James,  Jr  6th  Inf.;  militia. 

(Jiover,  John,  Jr  4lli  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Grocer,  John  C  Ith  Cuv.  ;  Navy. 

Griisli,  Benjamin  8  8ergt.  Jotli  Inf. 

(.iuilford,  KIbridge  11.,  Corp.  Olli   Inf.  iiiilili.i  ;  de- 
tailed as  sailor. 

GililfonI,  Salijliol  W  f 

Gwinn,  Charles   II .,  8i:rgl. 
Inf.  militia. 

liwinn,    Ivlwaid    .V.,  Corp 
wounds. 

Ilackett,  Harrison        Clh  Inl.  mililia,  3d  11.  Art. 

llaiketl,  Michael  -.^th  Inf. 

lladley,  Horace  L  6th  Inf.  mililia. 

Hale,  Jose|ih  8  ISth  lul.  mililia. 

Haley,  James  i;2d  Iiil. 

Hall,  Edwin  A  bill  Inf.  mililia,  Sergt.  23d  Inl- 

Hull,  James  A.   lUli  Inf.  mililia,   l)2d  Inf. 

Hall,  Thomas  22d  Inf. 

Hall,  William   11.,  .jih  Inf.  mililia,  4Stli  Inf.  mi- 
litia. 

Ham,  Edwin  2d  Inf. 

Hammond,  ^V'illialll  G.,  Corp.  13ih  Unat.  Co.  Inf. 
militia,    ooth  luf.  militia. 

Hancock,  John  E  Ut  H.  Art. 

HaiLSlunv,  John  Navy. 

Hanson,  George  .Ihth  luf.  militia. 

Hanson,  John   litli  Inf.,  trans.  Navy. 

Hanson,  Georgo  W    3.^)th  luf. 

Hanson,  Parker  W  7th  Inf.  mililia,  3d  II.  .\rl. 

Ilardmaii,  James  2uth  Inf. 

Il.irmon,  ,M.  I)  Navy. 

Harrington,  Daniel  .j'Jtli  Inf.  ;  died  of  wounds 

Harrington,  F.  H.  W  Navy 

Harrington,  l.i-ouard  uUtli  Inf.  militia. 

Ilariington,  Jlicliael   I'Jih  Inf.,  V.  It.  C. 


eigt.  luili  luf;  killeil 
Dili  Inf.   militia  ;  7lh 


■Intli    Inf.;   died  ol 
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narrinmon,  Philip  F  4tli  U.  Art. 

Harrington,  ^ViUialll  II  Inf.  militia 

U.orris,  Alphouzo  50th  Inf.  nulitia. 

Harris,  John,  Jr  SaJdlcr,  1st  Bat'n  K.  Csiv. 

Harris,  John  P  1  Ist  H.  Art. 

Harris,  Wil!i:ini  S  ojth  Inf.  militia. 

HarrisL>u,  George  VJ!h  Inf. 

Hart,  Joliu  ITlh  Inf. 

Hart,  John  W  5th  Inf.  militia. 

Uart,  Joseph  L  -tlh  Ika.  L.  Art ;  died  in  Service. 

Hart,  Ti.'U  jtliy  2uth  Inf. 

Hartmau,  Charles  llith  I:if. 

Hartwell,  Joseph  \V  Ttli  Inf.  militia. 

Hanwoll,  William  H   SMI  Inf. 

Haskell,  Ikiijamin  i'   I'.Mh  Inf. 

H;iskoil,  i'liarU's....Corp.  12lh  Inf.  ;  ilioJ  in  service. 

H;is!;ell,  Charles  K  7th  Inf.  militia. 

H^iskell,  Elijah  Navy. 

Haskell,  EJvvai-d  B  S.  C. 

Haskell,  William  H  1st  H.  Art. 

Hassett,  Martin   ^lolli  Inf.  ;  died  irj  service. 

Hatch,  Henry  J  

Hatch,  Thomas  C.lSth  UiiAt.  Co.  Inf.  luilitia  ;  Ut 

Bat"D  F.  Cav. 

Hatha;\ay,  Stephen  F  Ist  H.  Art. 

Hauseman,  William  l',)th  Inf. 

Hawes,  James  Xavy 

Ha«ahorue,  William  U  Miister's  .Mate,  Navy. 

Hay,  John  

Hayden,  Thoniae  Xavy 

Hayes,  Itenjaniiu   ...Corp.  Ulh  Inf. 

Haye-s  James.  Jd  11.  Art.  ;  tniii.?.  Mavy. 

Hayes,  John  ,'.7th  Inf. 

Hayes,  John  1  l!Pth  Inf 

Hayes,  Slaiirice  aulh  Inf.  ;  died  in  servico. 

Haye^,  Thoma-i  Xavy 

Hayfonl,  William  lJ....l»t  11.  Ail.,  -lih  iiat.  L.  Art. 

llajward,  Charles  K  l.st  II.  Al  t. 

Hazaril,  John  Xavy 

Hazetou,  AugusHia  Inf.  iiiililia. 

Il.izelt/jii,  David  Jr  llh  Iiat.  L.  Ait. 

Ilazulton,  .\iidrew.    Ixih  Inf.  militia. 

H««ily,  Te  nnis  'jlh  Inf. 

Heaney,  Jlicliar  I  'Jtli  Inf. 

Heeuey,  Thi.mai'  211  Cav. 

Ileeriey,  William  A   Ist  IJ.  Art. 

Helpin,  Jaiues...£i.''.tli  Jnf.  icoloredj  ;  died  in  service. 

Ilelt,  Bcnj.imin  0  lot  II.  Art. 

Henirnenway,  Frederick  Xavy, 

Ilondei^son,  Charles  II  Coii>.  Ist  II.  .\rt. 

Hcndeni'./n,  Kphraim  I  lot  .Ser;;!.  Ist  H.  .\rt. 

Heofield,  Jaiues  U.,  2'Jth  Ciiat.  Co.  II.  ,\rl.,  Ist 

eergt.  lat  Jiat  n  II.  Art. 

Heofield,  Joseph  II  S.  C. 

lleunesiy,  Vrthur          ,  Navy, 

ll.'iuirov,  P.uld  Inf. 

Il>-iin>w>,  Jaiiirn  r  .|ih  IWil.  1,.  An. 

lleiiiifsav,  John  Corp.  Ulh  Inl'. 

Henry.  Michut  l  Ut'  av. 

Heuville,  William  W  Isl  Cav. 

Ilerrick,  Benjamin,  jr    H.  .\rt. 

Ilerrick,  Beniamin  F  lid  Ciial.  Co  Inf.  mililia. 

Ileroey,  William  H   1,1  II.  Ai  t. 

Hewitt,  »lwin  W  v:!d  Inf. 

Heywoo"!,  Georjje  Inf. 

Hicks,  Samuel  Xavy 

Hiljbard,  Curtis  A   otii  Inf.  militia. 

Hig1.«';,  Su-i.lien  I)....  S.  C. 

Higgifis,  Tlioina."!   i:>,l  Inf. 

iligginbothani,  John   Xavy 

lligginlxitham,  J<n<:i>li   o:;,i  |„f_ 

Hiifrley,  Giluian  H  2:id  Inf. 

Ilifield,  Thoma»  Xavy 

Hill,  aiarle.1  H  T.  :id  H.  Al  t. 

Hill,  Horace  L  lot  Int. 

Hill,  James  5th  Inf.  militia 

IJill,  ThQuiaa  ,  Navy 


Hill,  Thomas  G  Navy 

Hilton,  Cluirles  II  Cdd  Inf. 

Hilton,  Kdward  W"  1st  Cav. 

Hinckley,  George  O.,  2:;d  Inf  ;   died  Anderson- 
ville  Prison. 

Hinds,  Kichard  4Slli  Inf  militia, 

Ilines,  Thomas  F  Corp.  4sth  Inf.  militia. 

nines,  Tlioinas  T  Gth  Inf.  militia 

Ilitchings,  Ahijah  F,,  Stli  Inf.  militia;  Sergt.  19th 
Inf. 

Hoar,  Thomas  V.  K.  C. 

Hobhs,  George  Arlilieer  Isl  11.  .\rt. 

Ilohhs,  Nathan  F  Navy 

llodgdon,  Ceoiga  11  C^irp.  iiid  Inf. 

Ilo^.-m,  .lames  .^Gth  Inf.  ;*  died  of  wunnds 

lU.Meii,  Jolin  11th  Inf. 

Holmes,  George  II  1st  II.  Art. 

Holmes,  Francis  A\'  Navy 

Holland,  Thomas  Navy 

Homer,  George  II  I'.ltli  Inf. 

llood,  Oshorn  Navy 

Hopkins,  John  1st  II.  Art. 

Iloi  ton,  George  1st  H.  Art. 

Ilrirrigan,  Jeremiah  lOtii  Inf. 

Howard,  Anstin    Navy 

Howard,  Daniel  L  Ith  II.  .\rt. 

Howard,  David  A.,  Gtli  luf.  militia;  '27111  Unat.  Co. 
Inf. 

Howard,  l'l,.n  M  1st  II.  Art. 

Howard,  Frank  C  8th  Inf.  militia 

Howard,  Fletcher  '^2(1  Inf.  ;  trans.  :i2d  Inf. 

Howard,  John  II  ,'jlh  Inf.  militia 

Howard,  Xallianiel  K   0th  Inf.  militia 

Ilovey,  William  IStli  Inf.  iiiilitiii 

Howe,  James  Navy 

Ilowe.s,  Christoplier  II  UUth  Inf.  militia 

Iloyt,  Charles  C  Hm'^I.  ■l.stli  Inf.  militia 

Iloyt,  George  N  (list  Inf. 

Iloyt,  John  A  (illi  Inf.  militia;  Uli  Iiat.  I,.  .\il. 

Ilo.xllin,  Frederick  ^'Jd  Inl. 

Ilmldle,  Benjamin  17th  Jul. 

Hughes,  Kdwuril   'Jtli  Inf.  ;  Irms.  V.  K.  C. 

Hughes,  James  Navy 

Hunter,  John  Navy 

Huntre.s9,  Charles  W  llh  II.  Art. 

Huntress,  John  K  llli  Hat.  L.  Art. 

lltird,  George  S  Navy 

ilurd,  William  II  o\U  Inf.  militia 

Hurley,  James  Navy 

Hurley,  John    Navy 

Hurley,  John  F  (J.  il.  .-icigl.  llli  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Hurley,  William   iid  Cav.;  killed 

Ilurly,  William  'Jlli  Inf.  ;  died  in  service 

Ilurrell,  John   Suli  Inf;  killed 

Uurly,  James   Navy 

lluse,  IMward  'Jlli  hif 

llusr,  Sleph.  n  S  nil  Hal,  L,  Alt, 

llnsiiiaiiti,  Jtdittuiias  "j-d  Inf.  ;  Navy 

llutchiiiKon,  George 2d  Co. .Sharps;  trans.  V.  Jt,  C. 

Hutchinson,  Goodwin  Navy 

Hutchinson,  Jidin  L,,  .\llil'icer,  2'Jtli  llriat.  Co.  II. 
Art.;  l.st  II.  Art. 

Ilulehinsoii,  M'illiam  2d  II.  Art. 

Iluteliiiison,  William  2;id  Inf 

Ilytyes,  George  22d  Inf;  Navy 

Iiigalls,  John  lull  Inf.;  died  in  service. 

Ingalls,  John  1.)  48th  Inf.  militia. 

Ives,  George  A  44th  Inf. 

Ivers,  William  Ist  Cav. 

Ivory,  John  i;2d  Inf. 

J.ickson,  Andrew  4Sth  Inf,  militia. 

Jackson,  James  W.  C  Navy. 

James,  John...,.04th  Inf;  Iraiio.  ooth  Inf.  (colored). 

James,  John  Navy. 

.(anc-s,  Kdwin  :  17th  Inf. 

j  ,lane,s,  John  .Mlth  Inf.  militia. 


Janes,  William  It  V.  II,  C, 

Jiiqucs,  .lohn  Navy 

Jaipies,  Josejih  4sth  Inf  militia;  Nnvy, 

Jarvis,  William  II  I'Jtli  Iii(. 

JelTs,  James  .^I  1st  II.  Art, 

.KdVreys,  W  illiam  F  4Sih  Inf.  niilitiH. 

Jennis,  James  D  32d  Inf 

Jeiinis,  Thomas  J  y2d  Inf.;  trans.  V.  li,  C, 

Jewell,  Cluirles  C..,7lh  Inf.  militia;  Sergt.  2d  Cut, 

Jewell,  David  X  Nnvj. 

,lew.-ll.  Franklin   2il  Inf.;  Uilleil, 

Jewett,  Charles  S...  wagoner  Ititli  Inf;  tJans.  V.  K,  C, 

Jewctt,  Lewis  '1'  1st  H.  Art, 

.lewelt,  John  W  V.  K.  C. 

.lewett,  Tlionuis  K  Sergt.  48lh  Inf.  militia 

Johnson,  .Mfred  l:!th  Uuat.  Co.  Inf.  niililiii. 

Johnson,  Charles    17lh  Inf, 

Johnson,  Frederick  A  Corp.  I2tli  Inf;  V.  It,  C, 

.lolinson,  li'nink  E  5th  Inf  militia, 

.lohnson,  George  1st  Inl',;  trims,  lltli  liif 

Jolmson,  Henry  Sergt,  4th  Bat,  L,  Art, 

Johnson,  John  II  1st  H,  Art, 

Johnson,  John  0  2d  Cav, 

Juhnson,  Louis  28th  Inf 

.folinson,  Lewis   Niivy. 

Johnson,  l*eter  Navy. 

Johnson,  Sanniol  Navy. 

.lohnson,  Samuel  F  Navv- 

.hdinson,  William  li.  F  Isl  H.  Art, 

.lones,  Ale.vander  17tli  Inf 

Jones^  Joliii  Navy 

.lones,  .lolin  J  Navy. 

•lon.-s,  Stephen  F  1st  Ser^t.  17th  Inf 

Jones,  Tlionuis  T  Navy. 

.lones,  William  II  19th  Inf 

Jordan,  .luhn  lUth  Inf 

.hiidan,  ^^■illialll  fith  Inf 

.hiyei,,  J,, hi,  I'.irh  Inf 

,h•.^e,  l,%.,l,eit  II  2d  Inf 

,l^ld>^■e,  ,\ugllstUS  1  2d  luf 

Kain,  John  22d  Inf;  trans,  ;i2d  Inf 

Kane,  Dennis  F  Xavy, 

Kavanungli,  .James  Navy, 

ICaylcr,  I'atrh-lc  .lltli  Inf 

Kearney,  I'eler  IClh  Inf 

Keating,  .loliii  L   :>d  Cav.;  trans.  Navy, 

Keating,  Alichacd  9th  Inf 

Keating,  Patrick  ;ah  Inf.;  killed. 

Kcenan,  Michael  9th  Inf;  killed, 

Keono,  Charles  4tli  Cav. 

Kediew,  Francis  A,.f)th  Inf  militia  ;  .Sergt.  24th  Inf 

ICeliew,  George  5ih  Inl.  mililia  ;  24th  Inf 

Kehew,  .lulin  II  5lh  Int.  mililia;  24lh  luf 

Kelii'W.  Samuel  II   Isl  II.  Art, 

Kell,  Willi.iin  9ili  Bat.  L.  Art, 

Kelliher,  Juine,^  Com.  Sergt.  1st  Ciiv, 

Kellelier,  'ohn  9tli  Inf 

Kelliher,  Jeremiah  Navy. 

Kelliher,  jMortmoti  Navy. 

Kell}',  Charles  Navy. 

K«lley,  Cliarlus  D  91h  Inf 

Kelly,  JOdsvard..Coiii.  Sergt.  Isl  Cav.;  Sth  Inf.  militia. 

Kelly,  James  28th  Inf. 

Kelly,  James  9th  Inf 

Kelluy,  James  Navy. 

Kelley,  John  9tli  Inf 

Kelluy,  Joliu  yih  Inf 

Kelley,  John   9th  Inf 

Kelley,  John   3uth  liif 

Kelly,  Luko   Navy. 

Kelley,  lUlchael  9th  luf 

Kelley,  Michael  2d  Cav. 

Kelly,  Patrick  Navy. 

Kelley,  Simon  P  9th  Inf 

KelliiKg..Fred  B  1st  H.  Art. 

i\enJalll,  William  H  5uth  Inf  militia. 
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Kmnedy,  Martin  9tli  Inf. 

Kennedy,  Jlnrtin  Xavy. 

K«nnrfy,  Michael. ..-ISth  Inf.  militia;  tmne.  2il  H. 
I.  Cuv. 

K«nneJy,  JlichHcI  Xiivy. 

Kconelly,  PaviJ  '.'tli  Inf. 

Kenuey,  Benjamin  M  '2o\\  Inf.;  trans.  V.  If.  C. 

Kenney,  Thomas  F  Navy. 

Kenni^on,  Orrin  \V  'i'M  Inf. 

Kerslmw,  Saninrl  20(li  Inf. 

Ktftcham,  Francis  II  

KMar,  Albert  Itli  Bat.  L.  .\rt.;  ilied  in  Sc-rvice. 

Sezar,  AlL«rt  3il  Cav. 

Kez-ir,  -Vlouzo....,  VMh  I'nat.  Co.  Inf.  militia. 

KeJir,  Alonzo  C  Utli  Inf.;  ITtli  Inf 

Ktiar,  Cliarlos  H  ^1.  (.'. 

Keiar,  George  L  2cl  II.  Art. 

Kezir,  Georjx'  %V  ^ergt.  n'M  lul. 

Kez&r,  Walter  A  Sergt.  ±i|li  Inf. 

Kiernan,  Eiii;<.ue  Itli  11.  Art. 

Kilbride,  Daniel  4 111  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Killuini,  Alexander  S  4(illi  Inf. 

Kilbaai,  William  G    S.  C. 

Kimball,  Charles  A  .S.  C;  :!d  II.  Art. 

Kinilnll,  George  S  S.  C. 

Kiniball,  Iloracn  W  Xavy. 

Kimlxill,  James,  jr  Ulli  Inf. 

Kitiitall,  Jt*-i>h  A  loth  Inf. 

Kimball,  Palmer  2.1  Inf. 

Kimball,  William  L  5(h  Inf.  militia  ;  I^t  Cav.; 

3ergt.  3<1  II.  .\rt.;  tiTtns.  Nkvv. 

King,  Geurge  Navy. 

Kiiig,  Joliii..   2d  Inf. 

Kiug,  John  nth  Inf.;  trans.  V.  U.  C. 

King,  Obey  Navy. 

King,  Peter  2d  H.  .\rt. 

Kingsley,  G'-or^e  W  4!h  Bat.  U  Art. 

KlUg^ley,  John  :jd  II.  Art. 

Kingsley,  William  V  Ibi  It.  Ait. 

Kinnley,  Janu  s  U  iMli  Inf. 

Kinsman,  Jr»*;i.h  N  23il  Inf.;  di'id  in  .vrvice. 

Kirkland,  Jame.'i  .M  'Ajr|i.  1st  liat'n  II.  Art, 

Kir  win,  Cliarl*_-i  Navy. 

Kitlredi/e,  Henry  :iiitli  Inf.;  died  In  service. 

Kiitre<lge,  Henry  .\..Cori)..''.inh  Inf.;  died  in  service. 

KleeTer,  Ferdinand  Navy. 

Kfiapp,  Samuel  W  l;uli  L'nat.  Co.  Inf.  inililia. 

Knight,  Charles  Navy. 

Knight,  Jeremiah  :!d  11.  Art.,  2il  Inf. 

Knight,  Solomon  Navy. 

Knovvles,  David  L  Navy. 

KDO»lt/.<n,  George..5iJth  Inf.  mililia;  died  in  service. 

Kcciwliiji:,  George  W  2d  Co.  .Sharps. 

Kbciwllon,  Maivni  .\    Navy. 

Kiit'wllon,  .■i.iiini'"!    •J.M  Inf. 

Khuwinnd,  John  It  iM  II,  Arl. 

Kohaiie,  .Michael   2d  II.  Art. 

Kjle,  UoUrt  ''orp.  linh  Inf.;  killed. 

Lablair,  LouU  llth  Inf. 

Lacey,  Janii'S  Navy. 

Iracy,  Thoinaa  Navy, 

Lackey,  Frank  llth  Inf, 

Udd,  Daniel  W  Q.  M.  Seri{t.  1st  Cav. 

liadiic,  Jo-eph  N.ivy. 

l«iliey.  Jeremiah   4i)lh  Inf. 

I.akenian,  Ihirace  I!ith  Inf. 

Lakeman,  Xatliaii...y.  ,>!.  Sergt.  1st  II.  Art.;  .Super. 

t.anib,  lliraui  <J  lith  Inf.  militia  ;  ."<.  C. 

I/Uiuon.  Gwrgd  .\  13th  I'nai.  C'o.  Inf.  militia  ; 

.'^itli  Inf.  militia. 

Lancy,  Patrick  Navy, 

lender,  Benjamin  TV_   <i.  >1.  .S. 

Lander,  William  T  Uitli  IJiiat.  <ki.  Inf.  militia. 

I.aiideni,  David     2d  II.  Art. 

Landgren,  Oe«rgB  0    Navy. 

IjiDdgrcn,  John  II  Navy. 


Landy,  Michael,  jv   

Lane,  Cliarles  H  Navy. 

Lane,  William  H  1st  Inf. 

Lang,  Joseph  2(1  Cav. 

Langdell,  George  W  5(i|li  Inf.  militia. 

I.angmnid,  George  W  2d  Inf. 

Larnihoe,  .loseiih  N  Corp,  4,stli  Inf.  mililia. 

Larrahee  Samuel  W  1st  Sergt.  4Stli  Inf.  militia. 

Larrahee,  Wanen  ISth  Inf.  militia. 

I.arnibee,  William  W  2d  liil,;  killed. 

Lawrence,  John  Navy. 

l.awton,  George  F  1st  liat'n  II.  .\rt. 

Leuch,  Daniel  10  Corii.  S.  C. 

Leach,  Harris   ."ith  Inf.  militia. 

Leach,  Lehli.Mis,  ,li'  Sergt*  i:;th  Knal  I 'o.  Jnf. 

militia. 

Lench,  Kchert  Navy. 

Leahy,  David  Ist  II.  Ait. 

Lcarcy,  Henry     Navy. 

Leary,  Dennis. ..2d  H.  Art,  ;  ITtli  Inf  ;  died  Ander- 
stinville  Prison, 

Leary,  Timothy  lilli  Inf, 

Leary,  Timothy  llNli  Inf. 

i.eavitt,  Israel  P,.,rorp,  17th  Tiif  ;  .'ilh  liif  militia, 

l.echood,  John  Navy. 

Lee,  Francis  11  2;)cl  Inf. 

Lee,  John  W..l8t  11.  Art.  ;  3d  H.  Art. ;  trans.  Navy. 

Lee,  Joseph,  Jr  ,^>Oth  Inf,  mililia, 

Lee,  liohertl;  ."I'.itli  Inf. 

Lee,  William  H  Na\_\. 

Lee,  William  II  5:ith  Inf.  ;  tians,  ,',71h  Inf. 

Lee,  William  S  ,'.7lli  Inf. 

Leo,  York  yi  y, 

Le  Grand,  Charles  K  , Bugler  Ist  Bat'ii  V.  Cav,  ;  l:illi 
Unat.  Co.  Inf,  militia. 

Lehan,  William  22d  Inf.  ;  trans,  Inf, 

Leighton,  William  2<1  Cav. ;  dicil  in  ser\'i'.i'. 

Lenakin,  William  Navy, 

Lendholm,  Charles  F  '.liilli  N.    ^  Inf 

Leonard,  John  II  Sergt.  17ili  Inf 

Llewellyn,  Patrick  

Llewellyn,  Tli'Mna.s  J  '.ith  Inf 

Lewis,  Chancy  II  Coi'ii,  1st  II.  .\)t. 

Lewis,  Charles  W  Miis.      II,  .\i  t. 

Lewis,  Daniel  S  „  I'jtli  Inf. 

Lewis,  Kiiea.s  I  Navy. 

Lewis,  George  1!  2d  (.lo.  Sharps. 

Lewis,  Henry  1st  11.  Art. 

Lewis,  Henry  Na\y. 

Lewis,  John  .Navy, 

Lewi,s,  Itolaml  F  Corp,  I7lli  Inf, 

Lewis,  ThomaM  W  Md  II.  .\[t, 

Lilitiy,  Henry ,.,.^ftli  Inf.  militia;  Sergt,  7tli  Inl.  mi- 
litia. 

I.ihi.y,  .lohn  I"  7lli  Inf.  mililia, 

l.ihl.y,  M.dvin  J  Niny. 

Lightfoot,  Jipsi'ph  2,0111  Inf  ;  died  of  wi.iiml.s. 

Liles,  .lack  Navy. 

Linelian,  Conneliiis  J...13tli  Unat.  Co,  Inf,  niiiitia, 

Linehan,  Dennis  Coni,  Isr  Cav,  f-lli  Inl,  niililiu. 

Liiiohan,  John  SiTgt.  2d  II,  Art, 

Linehan,  John  .'i)!d  Inf, 

Linehan,  Thomas  K  2:id  Inf 

LiUlc,Thomas   Navy, 

Littlefield,  Daniel  llth  Inf 

Littlefndd,  KInier  S,  C. 

Littlefield,  .MoB-s  H  Corp.  -Ilh  liiil   L,  Art, 

Liltlcfieltl,  Joseidi  A  Navy, 

Lohdell,  lUchar.l  T  Navy, 

Locke,  Cyrus.. ..7tli  Inf.  militia;  Corp.  7th  Mat.  L. 
An. 

Logan,  Jeremiah  Corp.  1st  II,  Art 

Long,  Andrew  Navy 

Long,  George  Ist  Bal'n  II.  Art 

Long,  Henry  <  Navy 

Long,  Itohert  J."  12th  Inf.  ;  trans.  Navy 

Loohy,  Thoma,'.  41h  Bat,  L.  Art 


Loratta,  .\nthony  Navy. 

Lord,  Charles  L  iith  Inf  mililia  ;  S.  C. 

Lord,  Francis  S.  C. 

land,  George  C  iith  Inf.  militia. 

Lord,  Henry  C  Lith  Inf. 

LonI,  Thomas  H  2d  t.'av. 

I. origan,  John  .Sfigt.  utli  Inf. 

Lorrigaii,  Michael  Ist  liat'n  II.  Art. 

Luring,  .lolin  I7lli  U.  S.  Inf. 

Loml,  liiivi.l,  Jr  S.  C. 

I.omi,  l:lliii.lge  1st  liat'n  II.  Art. 

Loud,  ( lenrgi'  li   3d  Cav. 

Loud,  .lo.v-iih  C  S.  C. 

Low,  Coriieliiis  r.  Ist  II.  Ait.  ;  trans,  V,  K.  C. 

Lou,  (Icuigo  11  ,~,tli  Inf.  .Militia. 

Low,  .lames  W  .5th  Inf.  Jlilitia. 

Lowd,  Albert  J   Sergt,  .Mli  Inf  Militia. 

I.Mud,  .lacoh  K  fiiiih  Inf  Militia  ;  Corp  4th  Cav. 

I.owd,  W  illiaiii  II  Navy. 

Lowry  .M  icliael  Navy. 

I.ni  ry,  I'anii'l  Navy. 

Lucy,  Mi,  hael  I'  17th  Inf 

Lniidgreii,  .lames  V  Ist  ISat'ii  11.  Art. 

I.uiidy,  Slichael  Hist  Inf. 

Liiiit,  William  .1  ,5th  Inf.  militia. 

LuM;ninh,  I'liarlrs  P  .'ith  Iiif  militia;  Navy. 

Lnscomh,  George  W... Sergt.  60th  Inf.  ;  trans.  S7th 

InL  ;  oOth  InL  militia  ;  8th  Iiil".  mililia, 

Lnscomh,  Henry  II  Navv. 

Lus,  ill,  Williiim  II  ■.   Corp.  21th  Inf. 

Lii-r,.ml,,  A\'illiiiiii  F  1st  11.  Art. 

Liiscomli,  William  L  Isl  H,  Art. 

Liisk,  Joseiih  H  Ut  II.  Art, 

Lynch,  C'harles  Navy. 

Lynch,  Francis  E  Navy. 

1,3  nch,  .Tames  Navy, 

Lynch,  .lames   9tli  Inf, 

Lynch,  John  Navy. 

Lynch,  I'lilrick  48tli  Inf.  militia. 

Lynch,  Patrick. .,4tli  Itat,  L,  Art,  ;  trans,  13th  Bat, 

L,  .^l  t. 

l.ymli,  I'alrirk  Olh  Inf. 

l  ynch,  .Icrcmiah  22il  InL  ;  died  in  liel.cl  Prison- 
Lynch,  William  lull  Inf, 

Lyons,  Clialles  II  :id  II,  Art, 

Lyons,  Janieo  l.'itli  Inf,  militia. 

Lyons,  Patrick  Itli  II.  Art. 

Lynn,  Matthew  Sergt.  nth  Inf. 

Lyon,  James  W   1st  II,  I.  Inf. 

51cAdams,  Patrick  (i2d  Inf. 

McCahc,  Patrick. ,,4,Sth  Inf  mihtia  ;  ,'>;ith  Inf  ;  ilied 
in  service. 

.McCal.e,  William  H  Ut  Cav.  ;  'Killed. 

.Mcrmlcrly,  Ncal  I'mh  Inf 

M.  I'ann,  llii.gh  17lh  Inf 

."ilcCni  lhy,  Daniel  Isl  liat'n  11.  Art. 

.JIci 'in  lliy,  llaiiiel  ii|h  Inf. 

M.  I  ai  thy,  Di'iinis  W  iiih  Inf 

.Mc  l'aiiliy,  ,hihn  Cor]i,  Ist  Itat'n  11.  Art. 

McCarthy,  .lolin,..4th  P.at.  I,.  Art.  ;  died  in  nei  vice. 

McCarthy,  BHchael  Sergt.  Ist  liat'n  IL  Ait. 

.Mcl'arlhy,  Patrick  Dtli  InL 

McCarthy,  Patrick  9th  luL 

McCarty,  John  9tli  Inf. 

i\lc(;iirty,  John    Navy. 

JlcClelliui,  George  H  2d  II,  ,\rt,  ;  trans.  17th  InL 

^IcCloiid,  Alfred  l,^t  liat'n  II,  Art. 

McCIoy,  John  1!  23d  InL 

:\IcCloy,  Ihdiert  Cor|i.  S.  C. 

.McConimic,  John  13th  l'nat.  Co.  Inf.  militia. 

McCorniick,  Charles  Navy. 

.Mcf'ormick,  Thomas  23d  Inf. 

ilcCormick,  Thomas  28th  Inf. 

McDonald,  Kiieiis  17tli  Int. 

JIcDnnald,  Philip  4th  H.  Art. 

"McDoi  II,  David  ,59th  Inf;  died  in  service. 
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McDonnell,  John  13tb  Unat.  Co.  Inf.  militia. 

McDonnell,  Philip  Inli  I'lint.  r<i.  Inf.  militia. 

McDonnell,  Philiii  2il  Inf. 

McDonougli,  Enos  ITtli  Inf. 

McDulIie,  Augustus  P  iSd  Inf. 

McPMfliu,  Dunn  II  Xuvy. 

Mcl'iiflie,  George  Xuyt. 

McDullie,  Hugh  Sergt.  .^th  Inf.  niiliriu  ;  C;iv. 

McDugal,  John  JSth  Inf.  militia. 

McFad.len,  Albert  32.1  Inf. 

McFarlnnJ,  (  harks  "'tli  Inf.  militia. 

McVarland,  Charles. ..Srrjt.  ]2lli  Inf.  ;  trans.  liOtli 
Inf. 

McFarlan.I,  James  9th  Inf. 

McFarland,  IVter  40lh  Inf. ;  died  in  service. 

McOordis,  Charles  Ut  H.  Art.  ;  died  "f  wounds. 

McGralh,  John  iitli  Inf. 

McGuire,  Cli.irlus  2d  (,'av. 

McGuire,  Patrick  0th  Inf.  ;  killed. 

McGnire,  Tliom:is  Hlli  Inf 

McGuire,  TiK.mas  'J2d  Inf.;  imns.  otli  U.  S.  Art. 

McGurty,  Patrick   lull  Inf. 

McHugh,  Patrick  U  '.tih  luf 

Mclntire,  Charles  ITlh  Inf.;  IS'tli  Inf. 

Mclulire,  George  '24(11  Inf  ;  died  of  wiiumls. 

McKeunan,  Francis  I'.ith  Inf. 

McKenny,  Itulwrt  2(ilh  Inf. 

McKenzie,  John  W  2d  Co.  Sharps.  ;  killed. 

McKinley,  Harney  Xavy. 

McKlijet,  James  9th  Inf 

McKorinick,  John  'Jlli  Inf. 

McKowu,  John  B...lKt  11.  Art.  ;  died  a  prisoner  at 
Milan,  Ga. 

McLaughlin,  .\DdreH-  Navy. 

McLanghlin,  Jani.-a  

McLaughlin,  .Michael    24tli  Inf. 

McLord,  Alfred   1st  Bat'n  II.  Art. 

Mc3Ialion,  James  ;ilh  Inf.  ;  killed. 

McMaliou,  John  iGlli  Inf.  ;  killed. 

McMaliOL,  Philip. ..7th  Inf.  mililia;  Ist  lial'n  11. 
Art. 

McMurphy,  Denjamin  F  Tth  Inf.  militia. 

McMnrphy,  Jam<-s  F  -Itli  II.  Art. 

McXainsra,  Michael  2fitli  Inf. ;  died  in  service. 

McXaniara,  Peter  !ilh  Inf.  ;  killed. 

BlcXeal,  D.iniel  F  HUh  Inf. 

McXeil,  Micha.d..7lh  Inf.  .Militia  ;  l.<t  Bat'n  II.  Art. 

McNnlty,  James  fist)  3d  Cav. 

McShane,  James  22d  Inf. 

McShea,  John  I7th  Inf. 

McShca,  Thomas    .3d  11.  Art. 

MfSweegan,  James  (;2d  Inf. 

JlcSweeiiey,  Morgan  Iilh  Inf. 

JlcVcy,  Charl'-s   Xavy. 

.M«ili,  William  2d  II.  Art. 

Mackle,  John  .\  Snih  Inf.  militia. 

Muldeu,  Sleplien  r,2d  Inf. 

Maililicutt,  John  Xavy, 

Maddin,  John,  -Ith  Bat.  L.  Art.  ;  trans.  l.'Jlh  IJat.  L. 
Art. 

Magoun,  .Sarnuel  B  Jlth  Inf. 

Magralh,  David,  Corf). ;  28tli  Inf. ;  trane.  V.  It  C 

Magner,  John  4th  Bat.  L.  Art. ;  died  in  service. 

MahoDey,  iJennis,  9tli  Inf.  ;  trans.  Xavy  iis  Daniel 
!).  Mahoney. 

>fahoney,  James,  jr   Xavy, 

Mah.jiiey,  John  C  21lh  Inf, 

Mahoney, Timothy  Itli  II,  Art. 

Mallen,  Henry  3d  Cav. 

Maloney,  Mward  lOlli  Inf. 

Maloon,  William  H  .S.  0, 

JIalowe,  John  Xavy 

Manning,  Allx-rt  K  23d  Inf. 

JIanning,  Daniel  A.,  artiAccr;  4th  Bat.  L.  Art.  ; 

die*I  in  service. 
Manning,  Horace  let  II.  Art;  died  in  service. 


Manning,  Peter  Uili  Inf. 

Manning,  Philip  A.,  Olli  Inf.  militia  ;  1st  I'nil'n  K. 
Cav. 

Planning,  Kicluinl  II  H,  Art. 

Manning,  William  II  IkI  II.  Art. 

Manning, 'William  ,s  Corp.  Istllat'ii  II.  Ai  l. 

Manser,  John  1!   fd]  inf. 

Manstield,  Charles  H  SIh  Inf.  militia,  lUli  Inf., 

U.  S.  Kug.  C'ori'S. 

.Mnnsfield,  Daniel  It  S,  V. 

.■Mansfield,  George  S..Corp.  23d  Inf;  trans.  V.  R.  C. 

Manstield,  James,  jr  5th  Inf.  militia 

Mansfield,  John  K....5tli  Inf.  inilitiii  ;  7th  Inf.  mili- 
tia ;  Wagoner  l.-^t  ISat'n  H.  Art. 

Marley,  Kicliaid  17lli  Inf. 

JIarr,  Jlicliael  listli  Unat.  Co.  Inf.  militia 

Marshall,  K/.eUiel  11   ,S  C. 

Marshall,  Itohert   3d  II.  Art.  ;  (laii.s.  Xavy 

Marshall,  .lohn  Jl  4111  Kal.  L.  Art.  ;  liaii.s.  KUli 

Hal.  L.  Art. 

Mai>ball  William  F  l."lh  Int.  militia 

Martin,  Kilward  loth  Int. 

Martin,  George  A  Mns.  .'I'Jth  Inf.  ;  killed 

Jlarlin,  Henry  23.1  Inf. 

-Martin,  William  H  17th  Int. 

Mathews,  Lawrence  'MU  Inf.  ;  died  l'I  ^\l>llIJ'l^ 

.■Mathews,  "N'incent  IHIti  I iif.  mililia 

5Iatthews,  Henry  Navy 

.Matthews,  lleliry   28tli  Inf, 

.M.iaiiry,  Thomas  \  2!)th  Inf.  ;  died  of  wounds 

JIa.\lielil,  Charle^(J  Corp.  Ist  U.  Art.  ;  sii|)er 

Jluxfield,  James,  jr  .'.th  Inf.  militia 

Mu.\tield,  John  G   2il  Cav. 

Maxlield,  Juhn  V  Ist  .Maim;  11.  Art. 

Ma.\well.  Adam  MU  II.  Art. 

-Maxwell,  .Sihis  17th  Inf.  ;  dic.l  in  Bei  vi.'e 

May,  Henry  E  2d  Co.  .Sliar]i8.,  Iniii.-.  V.  U,  C. 

.Meado,  William  E  Xavy 

.Meady,  Alljert  C  Ist  II.  .Sit. 

-Meady,  Daniel  F  2.1  Co  .shiu  ps 

-M.-;iJ(,  Henry  M..Olh  Inf.  militia  ;  Ist  llat'n  F.  t'av. 

Mehan,  Jiihn  C  Navy 

Jlehan,  Jlalhew  ITtli  Inf. 

?leicher,  George  P.. ..Ist  II.  Art.  ;  1st  liat'ii  11.  .\rt 

Melcher,  John  E  1st  II.  Art. 

Melcher,  Levi  L..6i1j  Inf.  militia  ;  7lh  Inf.  militia  ; 

2.1  Co.  Sharps 

Melrleii,  William  K  UUli  Inf. 

Jlel.lram,  Orin   :;llli  Inf. 

Melley,  William,  jr  dtli  Bat.  L.  Art. ;  dieil  in 

servicu 
Mellow,  Henry. 

Melville,  Frank  2d  Cav. 

-Men-ill,  Amos  Clt-rk  I'lov.  MarshallV  .ill. 

.Merrill,  John  C  S.  C. 

.M.  i  rill,  Parker.,  Com.  Sergt.  3d  Cav.;  tian^.  \.  K.  r. 

.Merrill,  William  1!  13lli  Uiiiit.  to.  luf  militia 

-McHsoMger,  Hugh  G  62d  Inf. 

iMetcalf,  George  W  1st  Cav. 

,M.-yer,  William  3;)lh  Inf. 

Miles,  Orrin  A  Uth  Inf, 

Miller,  Allen,  jr  2d  Co,  Sharps. 

-Miller,  Arthur  J.  (G.)  22.1  Inf 

-■^liller,  Jacob  I'.ith  Inf 

-■Miller,  James  5Utli  Inf.  militia 

^lill.T,  Thomas  Navy 

Mill. 'It,  Andrew  J   Q.  M.  Sergt.  Ist  H.  Art. 

Jlillett,  Charles,  2d  S.  (.!. 

,Alillett,  Daniel  lltli  Inf.  ;  died  in  service 

.Mill. 'It,  George  Navy 

Milh  tt,  William  II  S.  C. 

Millett,  William  S  11th  Inf.;  trans,  lltli  Bat. 

.Millett,  William  Uth  Inf 

.Milton,  H.  Sylvester  S  Ist  Cav. 

.Miner,  Albert  H  7tli  luf  militia 

Jliuer,  John  T  40th  Inf. 

-■Minnahau,  John  let  Bat'n  H.  Art. 


-Mitchell,  Edward  S.  C. 

IMitcbell,  Patrick  iMli  Inf.  militia 

Jlitchell,  William  Kitli  Inf 

Mit.  h.'ll,  William  V   Ith  II.  Art. 

Miinaixh,  Kl.eii  3Ulh  Inf. 

-M.'naicli,  George  II  Ist  II.  Art. 

."M.inagban,  Joseph  ll...C.jm.  Sergt.  0th  Inf,  ;  Coin. 
Sergt.  32d  Inf, 

Monies,  ^^•illianl  H  P.'igt.  3d  H.  Art. 

-■Monroe,  Kubert  C  23d  Inf 

-■Moody,  Converse  yili  Inf  militia 

IMooney,  .lolin  I'.ith  Inf. 

Slooiv,  John  G   Ist  Inf. 

31.).»r.',  Tla.nias  Itllh  Inf. 

Mora.',  'riiomus  II  Sa.liller  5th  Cav. 

iMuiaii,  Frank  3.1  II.  Art. 

.■M.aan,  .buni's  lltli  Int.  ;  killed 

Muiun,  Xallianiel  13tli  Unat.  Co.  Inf  militia 

.■Moiiiii,  .Matthew  Xavy 

i^loigan,  l-'raia-is  Uth  lid 

-■Morgan,  John  .\  Navy 

-Morgan,  Juhepb  Navy 

Moig.tn,  Joshua  Xavy 

iMoigan,  .Michael  4tli  ISat.  L.  Art. 

-Muigan,  I'.iliick  23d  Inf;  ilii'.l  .\ndei>onville 

I'ris  jn 

-Moruijey,  'I'liomas  Ist  Bat'n  II.  Art. 

.Moi  rill,  Gilaiaii  1  Uth  luf. 

Monill,  Henry  0  fitli  Inf  militia 

Morris,  James  1st  H.  Art, 

Morris,  George  I).  S  C.  T. 

Jlorii.son,  (.'eorg.-  iM         .   Ist  Hat'n  H.  Art. 

iMori  is.m,  .l.ilin   2J.I  I  iif . 

.■^l.n■t  i.-...!!,  .lohn  2.1  (.■...  Sbnrps.  ;  killed 

.Mun  is.-,  y,  John  Corp.  3.1  11.  .\il.;  tiaiis.  Navy 

.Morris^ey,  .luhn  '.itb  Int.  ;  killed 

-M..rse,  Charles  C  '23.1  Int.  ;  trans.  V.  It.  C. 

.M.iise,  George  l.-t  l'.,ii'n  II.  \n. 

.M.irs..,  fieorge  F  .'iOth  Inf  militia 

-Morse,   George  W,,. Sergt,  2d  11,  .\it.;   .".lli  Inf 
militia, 

.Mors.',  Henry  Lst  II.  Art. 

iM.iise,  .lames  G2.I  Inf. 

.Mors..,  .i.jhn   1st  II.  .\rt. 

M.ut..n,  I'liarleH  48tb  Inf  mililia 

.■Morton,  Ge.irge  I:;ili  Inf 

!\li..i-.',  J.,lin  K  5th  Inf  militia 

Mos.  s,  .Inhn  K  .5'.nhlnf. 

.Moser,  John  II  5th  Inf  militia 

JMoultnn,  (.Miarles  K  'ith  Inf  militia 

iMoiilton,  Nathan  E  Corj).  4th  11.  Art. 

Jloynahan,  Hum|direy   IHli  Inf 

Mullaly,  Michael  17lh  Inf. 

Mnll.ily,  Williiun  Scigt.  17th  Inf 

MuUiiue,  Maiiin  32d  Inf 

.Mullen,  I'atrirk  .\  24tli  liif ;  killed. 

jMnlligan,  Martin  3d  Cav. 

Mnlreaily,  Sli'|di.  n  (II)  I'.llh  Inf 

Mulready,  Thomas  Sergt.  ■Ith  liat.  L.  -\rt. 

Munroe,  -Alexander  A  23d  Inf 

Miinroe,  George,  4tli  Hat.  L.  .\rt.;   .lied  in  .service. 

jMoiiroe,  Isaac  M  Itli  11.  .\it. 

Munroe,  Kobert  Xavy 

Munroe,  Stephen  X  5th  Inf  mililia 

Blurphy,  (■hristoidier   Uth  luf 

jMnrpliy,  Ciirnelius  2.1  Cav. 

.Muiphy,  Hugh  K  I7tli  Inf 

Murphy,  .lames  1st  Itat'n  H.  Art. 

.Murphy,  .lohn   3.1  H.  .Art. 

Alurpby,  .I.ilin  4.Sth  Inf.  militia 

Murphy,  John  5th  liat.  I,.  Art. 

Muiphy,  John   ..5th  Hal.  L.  ,\rt. 

Muriiby,  Luke  Ifltli  luf;  killed. 

Mni-jdiy,  jMichaol  48th  Inf  militia 

Mnriihy,  Michael  3d  Cav. 

Murphy,  Michael...  1st  Sergt.  nth  Inf 

Murphy,  Michael  ;illi  Iiit 
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Murphy,  Patrick  Niivy 

Murphy,  Peter  4Sth  Inf.  militia 

Murj'hy,  Tliom.-is  (Ut)  let  Biit'n  II.  Art. 

Mnq.hy,  TUoinii.«  5th  Biit.  L.  Art. 

Murphy,  Williiiiii  oOlh  Inf..  tmiis.  57tli  Inf. 

Miirpliy,  Williiim  l:!ih  I'liut.  ("o.  liif.  militia. 

Jlurpliy,  William  JI  iitl  Inf. 

Murphy,  William  li  Ttli  Inf.  militia 

Murray,  George  l;<t  H.  Art 

Mnrr.iy,  ■leremiah.  Corp.  'Id  Inf.  ;  tnins.  Itli  U.  !~. 
Art. 

Murray,  John  iVih  Unat.  Co.  Inf. 

Murray,  Martin  Itli  Cav. 

Mu.egrave,  Peter   '"orp.  1st  11.  Arr  ;  Uilkil 

Myuohau,  John  Xavy 

Nagle,  Jacob  Corp.  Inf. 

Nao5,  lUnry  K  Navy 

Xhv,  J"><'ph  lJ....Serfc't.  .ith  Inf.  militia  ;  lllh  V.  S. 
Inf 

Xeal,  .lames  51   l-^t  11.  Art. 

NeaJ,  William  W  Navy 

>'ee<lhani,  James  -"'l  l"f. 

XeeOliain,  James  K    lot  11.  Art. 

Neil.  Edivanl  '.ith  Inf.  ;  killeil 


Nel*<n,  James  F  

Nelson,  Jeremiah  

Neville,  Patrick  

Newcontl',  Charles  U., 
Neivell,  Charles  ().... 


 Corp.  J.'^Ih  Inf  militia 

 Corji.  ,Milh  Inf  niiliti.i 

 3il  «  av.  ;  trans,  V.  1:.  C. 

,  Jr  Sergt.  -llli  Itit.  I,.  Art. 

 .Suryt.  iUtli  Inf. 

Newton,  .Vll^  rt  K....Corp.  l-iih  L'lial  Co.  Inf.  mili- 
tia ;  .'>ii|h  Inf.  militia. 

Nil  hulas,  licnjamin  Navy 

Ni'hul',  Arm  Navy 

Nichols,  llenjaniln  C  l^t  M.  Art- 

NifJiolj,  fJcori^c  .\   .Serf;t.  l:Uh  Unat.  Co.  Int. 

militia  ;  oUth  Inf.  militia. 

Nichols,  William  C  Mns.  2ltli  Inf. 

Kicliols,  William  II  :iJ...'tli  Inf.  militia;  7lli  It.  I. 
Cav. 

Nicker^jn,  Ansel..  M  II.  An 

Nile*.  Aiwja  Navy 

Kiniblett,  IkMijamin  F  ....  C.Tp.  ifM  Inf. ;  .=>th  Inf. 
militia. 

NiniMetl,  John  W  :!0  II.  Art.  ;  trans,  ■-'  ilh  Unat. 

Co.  II.  Art 

Xol.le,  Alexander  J  1st  II.  Art. 

Nohle,  Jame*  A  o:ith  Inf.  militia 

Nolan,  FranriH  (.'orp.  21l](  Inf. 

Nolan,  Thoni;ii<  ilh  Hat.  L.  Art.  ;  trans,  llllh 

Bat.  ;  Uie<J  iii  service. 

Nolan,  Thomas  :i.l  II.  Art. 

Noland,  Thonm.s  1st  II.  Art. 

Noon.«n,  John    *Jltli  Jnf. 

Sitr.n'>",  Hilan.Io  W   l»i  II.  Arl. 

.\orris.  Willl.im  K  ITlli  Inf. 

Norton,  John  *.Mh  I nf. 

Nours*',  <jeorf;o  A  *i:iil  Inf. 

Noyw>,  (Inirh  s  W  i;2rl  Inf. 

NoyeH,K<l«aril  IJ  Tilth  Inf.;  killed 

,\ojr.-»,  lleorKo  S  Corji.  (VjA  Inf. 

NorwocKl,  Ah  xatiih  r  Inili  Inf. 

Nug-nl,  J'din  •ZKt\i  Inf. 

NiigenI,  ."Sylvester  1  llli  Inf. 

.Vutler,  Horace  Lit  Bat'ii  II.  Art.  ;  i!<l  II.  Ait. 

Nutting,  J.»<-pli  JI   ^.  loili  Inf 

O'Krien,  K<lwanl  dth  Inf. 

O  I!nen,  James  Kith  Unat,  Co.  Inf.  militia. 

O'Brien,  John  .Mh  liat.  L.  Arl, 

O  JJrien,  John  1st   Dth  Inf. 

'/liritn,  John  2<l  0th  Inf. 

O'lirien,  Sicj.hen  Jlli  (I.  Art. 

O'Krien,  Tliomai)  iltli  Inf. 

OI«r,  Olirer  .o<rth  Inf,  militia  ;  dicil  in  service 

O'Callahun,  Kug«iie  flih  Inf. 

0'C<j»nclI,  Tiniotliy   i!)th  Inf,  ;  killed 

O't^iinor,  JanicM  '.Ith  Inf. 


O'ConiMr,  James  lltli  liif. 

O'Connor,  John  '.intli  Inf. 

O'Connor,  John   ilth  Inf.  militia 

O'Donnell,  Donald  'id  11.  Art. 

O'Dolinell,  John  N'uvy 

O'Donnell,  ralricl;  Wi  Iiil. 

O'iloniieli,  AVilliam. 

Ogclen,  James  lotli  Inf. 

O'llarn.,  TatricU    4th  H.it.  I..  Art, 

O'llara,  Patrick  '.Kli  Inl, 

O'llarn,  I'alriek  J  IJth  Ual,  L.  Art. 

(Vllarc,  .Vndrew  J  'id  Inf. 

O'llare,  Charles  U  17tli  Inl. 

()'llare,  diaries  II  'J 'd  Ii.f  and  Mils.  i;:ld  Tiif 

O'llaro,  I'oloniiis  'id  Inf 

t)'Keefe,  Jolin  2  Ith  Inl. 

O'Kcefe,  .lidin  Idh  Inf. 

0'Keefe,l'atrick   Iilli  Int. 

OMsoii,  Charles  (K)  Navy 

(iklson,  Kdwiii  U  Mns.  rr'.itli  Inf. 

(."ildsoii,  I'rancis  T  '2Uh  Inf  ;  died  of  wound.s 

Oldson,  Ge(irge  D  Navy 

nldson,  .lohn  11   .\:n.v 

Old.soii,  Ju...ph  II  r.th  1  iif,  iniHtia 

U'I.eary,  Iieiinis   Jd  H.  .\i  t. 

(I'Xeul,  Thonni.s  '^Illi  Inf. 

(I'Neil.  .Michael  2d  Cav. 

O'Konike,  John  ,9th  Inf.,  U.  S.  M.  C. 

O'Shea,  Patrick   ITtli  Inf. 

O'Snllivan,  Timothy  1st  liat'n  II.  Art. 

O'Snllivan,  Timothy  2ntli  Inf. 

i  ishorii,  Kr.-.icrick  M  'ilSd  Inf,  ;  trans,  V.  |{.  i ', 

Oshorn,  .lolm  li  llli  II.  Art. 

Oshorn,  Josiali  B  Ut  11.  Arl. 

Oshorn,  Stephen  II  2:id  Inl. 

fisborn,  ^Villiuin  K  :id  Unat,  C'o,  Inf  niilitia 

fl.shorne,  Jcdiii  B    Navy 

'Vliorne,  John  II  .Mli  Inf.  militia;  Navy 

Oshorne,  Lahan  S  .'rtli  Inl.  iniliiia  ;  Isi  |[,  Art. 

Oshorne,  .'ste|ilo'n  II  2r'id  Inf. 

Osgood,  Cyrus  M  2d  Co.  Sliariw  ;  killed 

C'.sgood,  Kd«-ard  T  Rt-h  Inf.  militia  ;  2:id  Inf. 

".-good,  (!.-orge  E  2:!d  Inf.  ;  trans.  V,  li.  C. 

Osgood,  William  II...l8t  BiiCn  11.  Arl.;  2ii  II.  Art.  ; 
Navy 

iiweris,  James   Kith  Inf 

I'ackar.l,  NVilli.im  i;2d  liif 

I'aiiie,  Charles  U  nili  Inf.  niilitiii 

Paine,  Jo5e]ih  A.,  Jr  2:id  fiif 


Paine,  William  filth  Inf  ;  Irans.  .'>'illi  Inf. 

(colored). 

Paishley,  .Sylvester  I  Hli  Inf. 

Palmer.  Ch.irl.s  W   \~t  II.  .\il. 

Palmer,  Ccane  ,  Iki  11.  .\ri. 

Palmer,  William  II  .'illi  Inl.  militia 

Palmer,  William  II.  II  .''■iilh  Inf.  iiiililia 

Parker,  Alfred  .\iivy 

Parker,  fJeorgo  K  2ltli  Inf 

Parrott,  KraiiciB  1st  If.  Ai  t, 

Parshley,  Nalhaniel  I)  I  si  11,  Arl. 

Parshley,  .Sylvester...  Vlli  Inf  mililiii  ;  iilli  Inf 

Par.sonH,  Cyrus  .'itli  Inf  riiilitia;  7lli  Inf.  iniliiia 

Parsons,  Klien  ()  -llli  Hat.  1/  .\rt. 

Parsons,  Oenrgc  W  Isf  11.  .\rt.;  killed 

Parsons,  William  I).,  2:id  Tnf  ;  died  .Vndei.soiiville 
Pii.son. 

Patnh,  .lohn  S....2rid  Inf ;  missing.  Snp|iosi'd  killed 

Patten,  Frank  ('.'.id  Inf. 

P.'ttteii,  James  M  ftlh  Inf.  militia 

Peahoily,  William  1st  liat'n  II.  Art, 

Peabody,  William  M.....'.tli  Inf  niilitia  ;  Ith  Bat, 
T..  Art, 

I'each,  Ceorgii  S,,lst  Seigt,,  filli  Inf,  niilitiii;  Sergt, 
2llli  Inf. 

Peach,  (ieorgo  W   4 111  II.  Art 

I'cach,  Tliouius  S  4th  II.  Art 


Peach,  William,  ,lr  .'dli  Inf  militia;  40th  Inf, 

Peck  ham,  ( 'liarl.'s,  isl  Bat'n  11.  Art,  ;  died  in  service 

Peircc,  Charles  II  1st  II.  Al  t. 

Pendiir,  John  ',1th  Inf, 

Pendeigast,  'I'lhiimis. ,,,  1st  II,  Alt,;  died  in  si-rvice 

Pelipei,  Walter  .V  Navy 

I'crcli.ivd,  Clement  II   ,'iiith  Inf.  niililiu 

Perkins,  Asa  li  Navy 

I'cilviiis,  Cliai  les.,  ( 'oi  p.  l:ilh  iinat.  Co,  Inf,  militia; 

.■"iillh  Inf  militia  ;  1st  Pal  ii  I''.  Cav. 

Perkins,  Charles  C  1st  Inf, 

Perkins,  Eheii  S  2ilrl  Inf, 

Peikins,  I'rancis  M  .idtli  Inf  militia 

Pel  Mns,  George  II  .^iidh  Inf  militia 

Perkins,  Il.miy  Kith  Unat,  C",  Inf  niililia 

Perkins,  James  W  .Wtli  Inf.  niililiu 

Perkins,  .loseph  A  Htli  Inf.  militia  ;  .S.  C.  ;  Isl 

I'.at'n  1".  Cav. 

Perkins,  .loseph  II.,  (N.)  .'.tli  Inf.  militia 

I'd  ley,  John  K  Navy 

Pel  ley,  Thomas  A  odih  Inf  militia 

I'l'iiy,  Henry  W  .'dli  Inf  militia 

l'err\,  lleiir\'  K  Navy 

Perry,  Horace  8  1st  II.  Art. 

Perry,  \\  illi.iin  .\  oth  Inf  niililia 

I'ei  \  ier,  l!e!ijaiiiiii  L  .Mils.  3d  11.  .Art. 

Peli.rson,  Andrew  (,'.,  Corp.  l:itli  Unat,  Co.  Inf, 

militia;  ,niHli  Inl,  militia  ;  Isl  liat'n  F,  Cav, 

Peterson,  Thoniiis  .s,,   Navy 

Petleiigill,  George  I'.tli  Inf  militia 

Phelan,  Thomas  17tli  Inf, 

Pliidan,  Tlioinas  ,)  Coi]i.  1st  11,  Art 

Phillilis,  Anu-ido  :!d  II.  Ait. 

Pliil!i|.s,  P.eiijaiiiin  A   2d  II.  Art. 

l'liilli|i,s,  iMlward  11  

Phillips,  James  h  Hi  th  Inf  ;  trans,  V,  I!.  C. 

Phillips,  John   ,,.lst  II.  Art. 

Pliillips,  Phiiieas  W  7th  Inf.  militia 

Pliippeii,  Abraham  I7tli  lid,;  died  inseivice 

Phippen,  Cliail.-s  II  :.tli  Inf,  niililia  ;  .'^eigt,  7ili 

Inl,  niililia  ;  1st  II,  Art. 

Phippen,  Uavid  4th  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Pliipiien,  l-:d«,ird  A,,  Jr   ,"dh  Bat,  L,  Art. 

Phippen,  George  P  Corjr.  2:td  Inf, 

Phippen,  Joshua  2d. 

I'liipi.eii,  .loalma  1)  Ut  Bat'n  II.  Art, 

l'iii|ilien,  Rolierf  A  Ut  II.  Art. 

I'hiplien,  Ilobert  C.  Isl  II.  Art. 

Phippen,  'William  II  1st  II.  Art. 

I'lii|ips,  Menry  B.,  Corp,  Ut  II,  Art,;  died  .\iider- 

Bonville  Prison. 

Pliiiiney,  Kdwin  Corji.  Utli  Tnf.  ;  tran.s.  32d  Inf 

Pickering,  Bon.iaiiiiii  F  Sr-rgt,  fith  Inf.  militia  ; 

I 'orp.  7tli  1  nf  militia. 

I'll  keriiii:.  I'eti.iaiiiin  P   S.  C 

Pi.  keit,  I'liiiiles   1st  Sergt.  4ii|li  Inf 

Pickiiiali,  Ilersey  1)  Corp,  Pith  Unat,  Co,  Inf 

militia;  .50lli  Inf  niililia. 

Pierce,  Alden  J  27th  Inf 

Pierce,  David  II  5th  Inf.  iiiilitif 

Pieiv,  .Tolin  1st  Pafii  II.  Art.  ;  2d  11.  Art. 

V.  It.  C. 

Pierce,  'I'liomas   Navj 

Pii  ivc,  W  illiam  Corp.  2d  Cav 

Pierce,  William  II  27tli  Inf 

Pike,  George  N  4tli  II.  Art 

Pincklon,  William  2;id  Inf 

Piiikham,  Charles  P.,  Artifner,  1st  Bat'n  H.  Art. 
died  in  service. 

Pinkhaiii,  Charles  11  Sergt.  S.  C 

T^iiikliani,  AVilliain  A  23d  Inf  ;  died  in  serviri 

Pipi'i,  ,h.hn  P  Sergt.  S'.lth  Inf 

Piliiian,  .Inhii  II  .'Mast.  Mate,;  Navi 

Pitmiiii,  .N'ailiaiiiel,  (,Ir,  or  P  I,  1st  II,  ,\rt,  ;  died  0 

WOlllllls  ISdl, 

Piinian,  William  Ut  II,  Art 

Pilnian,  William  II   Ut  11.  Art 
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Pitts,  Albert  W  1st  II.  Art. 

Pitts,  Otis  2:!d  Inf. 

Pirt,  Isa«c  N'uvy 

Place,  Charles  A  V2th  N.  II.  Vols. 

Pluiiiiiier,  Daviil  10th  Jt;dne  Inf.;  killcJ 

Pluninior,  Fniiik  Sergt.  24th  Inf. 

riunimtr,  George  Sergt.  1st  II.  Art. 

Pluinmer,  Lewis  K  S^ergt.  22<1  Inf. 

PolIiKrk,  DavM  M  2;M  Inf. 

Pond,  Frederick  A  .''iilh  Inf.  niilitin 

I'onil,  Joseiili  P..  .Ir   .V.ith  Inf. 

IW,  UorKce  A  lllh  Inf. 

Poor,  Janiei!,  Jr  1st  II.  Art.  ;  filh  Inf.  militia 

Poi>e,  IVnjjmin  C  23.1  Inf.  ;  V.  U.  0. 

Pope.  Josiiih  2il  Inf. 

Pol*,  Thomas  S.,  6th  Inf.  militia  ;  1st  Bat'n  F.  Ciiv. 

Porter,  Charles.  lllh  Inf. 

Pi.pe,  Thomas  Navj- 

Porter,  William  T„  Ist  II.  Art. 

Poller,  Fr.incis  B  12th  Inf.  ;  iliiil  in  service 

Puulson,  Lewis  2(1  Cav. 

Pouslaud,  David  X  S.  C. 

PousIaiiJ,  Kdward  A  Navy 

PousUnd,  John  II.,  Oor\\  let  Bat'n  H.  Alt.  ;  '.^d  11. 

Art. ;  5th  Inf.  inililia. 

Powell,  Nfthaniel  Navy 

Powers,  Charles  II  Navy 

Powere,  E  InarJ  Uth  Inf.  :  trans.  32d  Inf. 

Powers,  Edward  E  UUh  Inf.  ;  trans.  Navy 

Powers,  James  I'th  Inf.;  killeil 

Powers,  John  1^t  II.  .\rt. 

Powcis,  Richard,  Jr  :id  Cav. 

Powens,'Slephen  .\.  4^th  Inf.  militia 

Powers,  William  K  Curp.  :id  if.  Art. 

I'ratt,  \.  W  Navy 

Pratt,  Cal'ln  L.,  .'.lli  Inf.  militia  ;  -llh  Hat.  L.  Art. 

Pratt,  E<Iward  L  Navy 

Pratt,  E-lwin  F.,  >>th   Inf.  militia  ;  Corp.  4th  Bat. 

h.  Art. 

Pratt,  James  F  1st  11.  Art. 

Pratt,  John  W..  Seigt.  4i!lli  Inf. 

Pratt,  Lewis  It  Sergt.  2d  II.  Art.;  .'.Ih  Inf.  militia 

Pratt,  William  A   M  II.  Art. ;  traiiB.  Navy 

Pray,  Joseph  Ist  Bat'n  II.  Art. 

Pray,  Joseph  S    :id  II.  Art. 

Prel.le,  John  V.  R.  C. 

Preston,  Charles  11  l!)th  Inf. 

Preston,  John  C    2d  Inf. 

Preston,  John  F  .'»lJth  Inf. ;  kilh;d 

Preston,  John  n  Mns.  2il  Inf. 

Preston,  Otis  P.,  5"tli  Inf.  militia  ;  <lied  in  8<.Tvii;u 

PrMilon,  William  A   '.'Hh  Inf.  militia 

Price,  Itnfu.i  I'JIh  Inf. 

Price,  William  II.   See  Prime,  William  II. 

Priiiiv,  William  II  2;id  Inf. 

Piime,  J.^hiui  S  17lli  Inf. 

Prime,  William  II.  II  Ilo-p.  .Slew. 

Prinre,  Oeorge  2^Jd  Inf.  ;  died  of  wounds 

Prince,  William  W    S.  C. 

PuUifer,  Charles  .\  Ist  II.  Art, 

PuUifer,  David  F  2:{d  Inf.  ;  killed 

PuUiftr,  Nathaniel  F.,  Ist  U.  Art.  ;  ilied  in  service 

Pulsifer,  William  K  Navy 

Purbeck,  John  II  lot  II.  Art. 

PnrU^ck,  John  II  'Mi  Inf. ;  1st  II.  Ait. 

Purbeck,  Willi.-im  L   .5th  liat,  L.  Art.  ;  killc.l 

PutiUiDi,  I'erley  ,  Navy 

Qoinlao,  Thomas  0th  Inf. 

Quinc,  John  nth  Inf.  militia 

Quinn,  Joseph  2d  Inf. 

(ininn,  Joseph   nth  Inf. 

Qiiion,  Patrick  2.'id  Inf. 

'.^ninn,  Jamea  Mus,  19th  Inf. 

(tuion,  Jarne*  Z'A  Inf. 

Qoino,  John  V  K.  C. 

QaiciD,  John  .Ist  Cav. 


Quinn,  John  Navy 

Radford,  George  A  S.  C. 

Ragan,  Jlichael  1st  II.  Art.  ;  Jiod  in  eurvice 

KanisdcU,  Aluiizo  0.,  Itli  Bat.  L.  Art.  ;  trans,  l  ith 
Bat.  L.  Alt. 

Ramsdell,  Joseph  R  M  U.  Art. 

Kamsdell,  Peter  A   Corp.  .'ith  Inf.  militia  ;  Hd  11. 

Alt. 

Ivamsd.dl,  William  F  lid  II.  Art. 

Kandall,  Charles  W  Scrgl.  1st  II.  Art. 

Kaymoud,  Alfred  A,,.jr  IDth  Inf. 

Head,  William  Uith  Inf. 

Kcal,  Joseph  F  ...2d  II.  Art. 

lieaidon,  Daniel  2d  Inf. 

Redman,  John  Kith  Unat.  Co.,  Inf.  militia 

Heed,  Benjamin  .\  23d  Inf. 

Reed,  Thomas  21th  Inf. 

Reeves,  Edward  1st  II.  Ail. 

Ileeves,  William  H  1st  IJ.  Art.  ;  dii^il  in  service 

Regan,  B.  F  12lli  Inf. 

Regan,  Dennis  !illi  Inf. 

Itegan,  Eilmnnd  Otlilnf. ;  died  I'f  wnuniU 

Regan,  James  nth  Inf.  ;  liill.'d 

Regan,  Stephen  -Illi  11.  Art. 

Regan,  Stephen  28th  Inf.  ;  trans.  V.  1!.  C. 

Regan,  Timothy  4lli  11.  Art. 

Reniick,  James   (Sea  Reniick,  I'atrii  l- ) 

Remick,  Patrick*  Scrgl.  Olh  Inf. 

Renion,  John  C  S.  ('. 

Restell,  .lohn   llilli  Inf. 

Restell,  John,  jr  I'.ith  Inf. 

Rice,  Benjamin  B    7th  Inf.  niilitia 

Rice,  George  IIosp.  Stew.  C.  A. 

Rice,  William  H.  C  2.1  Inf. 

Richards,  John  II  2:i.l  Tnf, 

Richardson,  Alfn'.l  4tli  Bat.  h.  An. 

Richardson,  Alfred  J  2d  II.  Art. 

Ricliards<in,  Henry  H  5tli  Inl.  militia 

Richarilson,  John  II  .^Slh  Inf.  (colored) 

Richardson,  William  L  3flth  Inf. 

Ricker,  Francis  11   S.  C.  ;  2id  Inf. 

Ricker,  James,  Sergt.  2d  N.  11.  >'ols.  ;  died  of  wounds 

Ricker,  Richard  2d  Cav. 

Ricker,  Kichanl   17th  Inf. 

Ricker,  AVilliam  H  2d  Cav. 

Ri.Ier,  Joshvia  0  Uth  Inf.  niilitia 

Rinks,  John  II  Navy 

Rix,  Asa  W.  .S  Uth  Inf.  militia 

Roach,  Jlicliael  Navy 

It.. ark,  Frank  22.1  Inf.  ;  trans.  :)2d  Inf. 

lioarke,  Thomas  JIiis.  32(1  Inf. 

Roherts,  Gc(jrge  .'iOtli  Inf.  ;  died  of  wounds 

R(d)erts,  Henry  L  23(1  Inf.;  lians.  V.  U.  C. 

Uobcrls,  Jamus  l;ilU  Inf. 

li.d.erts,  J. din  2d  Co.  Sharps. 

ltobcrt.s,  John  S  23d  Inf.,  :!.l  II.  Art. 

Roberts,  .Samiud,  jr  I'Jlli  Inf. 

Ilobei  ts,  Stephen  H   2d  Co.  Sharps. 

Ib.berts,  William  5th  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Ilob.-its  William  II  1st  II.  Art. 

Robbins,  l,.aiis  L.  Corp.  23d  Inf. 

R.jlibins,  Nathaniel  A  Corp.  S.  C. 

R.>bbin.s.>n,  Edward  L.,  1st  .Sergt.  22d  Inl.  ;  trans. 
32d  Inf.  ;  trans.  V.  K.  C. 

Robinson,  Harry  S  17th  Inf. 

Robinson,  Jeiifiniah  Itb  Cav. 

Robinson,  John   5ntli  Inf.  militia 

H(d.,in»on,  Jidin  G  f^.  >L  .Sergt.  IRtli  Inf.  militia 

R<»bins'>n,  Nath.'iniel  I'  Corp.  .'itith  Inf.  militia 

Robinson,  William  2d  Cav. ;  trans.  V.  R.  <'. 

Rrjck,  John  18th  Inf. 

Rodigiass,  John  S  19th  Inf. 

Rodwell,  John  A...fith  N.  II.  Vols.  ;  died  in  service 

Rogan,  Cornellns  (llh  Inf. 

Rogan,  William  ."'Jtli  Inf.;  died  in  service 

Rogan,  William  N  'Jth  Inf.;  died  in  service 


Rogers,  Benjamin  11  lllh  Inf. 

Rogers,  Henry  N  lllh  Inf. 

Kogei-s,  ,lohn  E  Gth  Inf.  militia 

Rogers,  John  E  Navy 

Rogers,  J.iseph  C  23d  Inf. 

Rogers,  Joseph  S.  S  11th  Inf. 

Rogers,  Siiiiun  .V..lst  llat'n  FI.  ,\i"t. ;  die. I  in  ser\  ioe 

Rollins.  Abijah  2,;d  Inf. 

K..lliiis,  .lames  Navy 

li..llin,-,  WilliHin  mth  Inf. 

Runaii,  Win.  H  Corp.  3d  II.  Art.  ;4Klh  Inf.  militia 

Rooiiey,  I'etor  liitli  Inf.  ;  trans.  2(ith  Inf. 

Ross,  Danitd  M  1st  Cav. 

Ross,  .1.  I'erriii  btli  Inf.  militia 

Ru.^s,  .b.sepli  11  1st  II.  Art. 

R...~s,  William  II..81I1  lijf.  inililia  ;  I'.ltli  luf.  ;  kill.d 

Ri.ss,  William  r   Ist  II.  Art. 

n..nlu-,  ,J..lin  Olh  Inf. 

i:.. 1111. Is,  IC.lwar.l  II  Corii.  23.1  Inf. 

Kowe,  (ieorge  1*'  4utli  Inf. 

Rowe,  James  II  .....illst  Int.  ;  died  in  service 

lb. well,  Til.. mas  A.,  (.).  M.  Scrgl.  3.1  II.  Art.  ;  Corp. 

71  li  I  nl.  niililia. 

R.iwldy,  b'obeit....  I'.tli  Inf.  militia 

Ruce,  Benjamin  B  2.1  II.  .\rt. 

Hull,  Benjamin  B  1st  Bat'n  II.  Art. 

Uiiii..;,  r.'l.  r   See  Rooiiey,  Peter 

Un.-scU,  Albert  W  lltli  Inf. 

Rus.sell,  George  F  1st  H.  Art. 

Russell,  John  II  Sergt,  4i)th  Inf. 

Kus-cU,  iMarliii  V.  ]!  Jln^.  Ist  11.  Art. 

K'list,  ICilwin  v.,  Uh  Bat.  L.  Alt.  ;  trans.  13tli  Bat. 

I,.  Art. 

Kulli,  i;.iwar.l  f.'.illi  Inf.  ;  trans.  57th  Inf. 

Until,  IMward   Navy 

Until,  .)..liii  otith  Inf. 

I  Ryan,  ,l..hn  3d  Cav. 

llynii,  ,b)lin   liith  Inf. 

IIj  an,  .b.lin  P  Navy 

Ryan,  I'.itritk  48ili  Inf,  niilitia 

SafforU,  Ge.nge  W  .'ioth  Jnf.  niilitia 

Sanborn,  Edward  D  3d  H.  Art. 

Sanborn,  Horace  E   1st  II.  Art, 

Saiib.jrn,  .bisejih  W.,C.jrp.  13tli  Unat.  Co.  niilitia; 

.'.i.tli  Inf.  militia. 

Sanborn.  .Julin  F  :  5tli  Inf.  militia 

Sargent,  t.'liarles  0  2.jd  Inf, 

Sargent,  ■rii..iiii(S  .1   Ist  H,  Art, 

Sa.sstiel.l,  Fdwai.l  3d  U.  S.  Inf. 

Sauiidcrs,  Charles  2d  Cav,  ;  trans.  \.  R,  C. 

.Saunders,  I'avid  E.,jr  Sergt.  .'idth  Inf.  militia 

Saunders,  Henry  T...Cor]i.  23d  Inf.  ;  died  in  service 

Savory,  ,I..lin  2d  11.  .\rl.  ;  .lic-l  l'l..U'ii.  .•  I'ii.->.iii 

Sawyci,  (  il.'li  Isl  II.  Alt. 

S,(\v\.  r,  NalliaiiicI  l.-t  II.  .\lt.  ;  Iraiis.  V.  R.  C. 

Sciiiilaii,  Mi. -ha. -I   I'lli  inf, 

.Scales,  Daviil  M     24lh  Inf, 

Scheledcl,  dtt.i  22d  Inf.  ;  trans.  32d  Inf. 

Scoj.ic,  I.eii  28tli  Inf. 

Scluilt/.,  t'arl  F  23.1  Inf.  ;  died  in  service 

Schweitzer,  George  22.1  Inf.;  trans.  32d  Inf, 

Scribiier,  laitlier  (.'orji.  4lli  Cav. 

Scriggins,  .l.jsliiia  C  23d  Inf. 

Scrij.'gins,  William  J  .''idtli  Inl".  militia:  Xavy 

Scully,  John  II  0th  Inf. 

■Scully,  Patrick  I.Stli  Int.  militia 

Soarles,  George  .^.th  Tnf.  militia 

Soger,  John   lltli  Inf. 

Selloii,  Thomas  IC   Navy 

Senions,  i'*rancis  .\.,  (Jorjt.  7l!i  Inf.  militia;  5tli  Inf. 

militia. 

Sonler,  William  C  2:fd  Inf. 

Shanley,  W  illi.iin  .1  .'illi  Inf.  militia  ;  3.1  II.  Art. 

Sluipine,  .l.din  23d  Inf. 

Sharp,  Thomas  3(1  H.  Art. 

Sharkey,  Charles  17lh  Inf. 
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ShM.-nell,  Joseph  A  7tli  luf.  militiii 

Shaw,  Brown  E  2:iil  Tiif. 

Shaw,  Colin  Si-u  Slnnv,  Oi  liii 

Shaw,  Cjrus  P  Slli  Inf.  niilithi 

Shaw,  .Tulin  Xuvv 

Shaw,  .luhii  Coi]!.  Ut  II.. Art. 

Shaw,  Neil  7th  Inf.  militiii 

Shaw,  Orliu  Corp.  11th  Inf.;  iliod  of  wounds 

Shaw,  Walter  G.  C.  C,  Corp.  -lith  Inf. ;  40th  Inf.  ; 
48th  Inf.  militm. 

?he,i,  Daniel  fith  Inf. 

Shea,  ratiick  U.  Art. 

She;!,  Patrick  9tli  Inf. ;  died  of  w.-iinds 

Shea,  Timothy  'Mh  Inf. 

Shearin,  Charles  II  l;ith  Inf. 

Shearman,  James  L   Nrtvy 

She;irman,  William  Xavy  ;  o.Mli  Inf. 

Sheehau,  Edward   17lli  Inf. 

Sheehan,  John  J...Glh  Inf.  niilitiu  ;  4th  liat.  I,.  .\vt. 

Shehan,  Patri.;k   Xavy 

Sheehan,  Timothy  I.st  II.  Art. 

Sherlock,  Thomas  T  9th  luf. ;  di>-d  in  service 

Sherman,  William    Xavy 

Sherman,  M"m.,.">4th  Inf.  ;  trans.  o.'»tli  Inf.  ((jtdore<ll 

Sberwin,  William,  jr  .'iiith  Tnf. 

Shine, Coruelins  .\    C'd  Cav. 

Shirley,  J«hn  id  II.  Art 

Shorten,  .Tames  'Jlh  Inf.  ;  V.  R.  C. 

Shorten.  Michael    Corp.  2il  Cav. 

Short,  Charles  It  .lOth  Inf.  militia 

Short,  Joseph  A  iOth  Inf.  ;  killed 

Shutes,  John  D  1st  H.  Art. 

Sikey,  William  11   iid  Co.  Sharps 

Silver,  Aiignotns  4th  Diit.  L.  Art. 

Si:ver,W.  A..4th  Bat.  L.  Art.;  trans.  l:!th  I!at.  L.  Art. 

Simmons,  Fnmcis  A  .5tli  Inf.  militiu 

Simmons,  William  2d  II.  Art.  ;  died  of  wonnds. 

.Simon,  John      Corp.  .Wth  Inf.  militia ;  died  in  sorv. 

Siraonds,  Klwapl  A  I.st  Sernt.  S.  C. 

Simond.s,  William  I'Jth  Inf  ;  4()lli  Inf. 

Simonds,  William  II  4iiih  Inf. 

Simons,  Francis  A  :d  II.  Art. 

Simpson,  John  .V  Xavy 

Sinclair,  I^avid  2llh  Inf. 

Sinclair,  James  i;jil  Inf. 

.Sislie,  Kol*rt  -l^lh  Inf. 

Skerry,  EJwanl  5-   Isl  II.  Art. 

Skerry,  George  I,  4th  liat.  L.  Art. 

Skinner,  Knury  U  1st  II.  .\rt. 

Skinner,  Jamea  X'  5uth  Inf.  militia 

Skinner,  Philip  G  Serp;t.  S.  C. 

Sleainan,  Charles  A  .30Ih  Inf.  militia 

Sloper,  William  A  '.Ill  Inf.  militia 

.Slnman,  William  II  Xavy 

Small,  William  >I  Gist  Inf. 

Smeathers,  ./oM  ph   1st  H.  Art. 

Smith,  A.  P.,  'J<jrp.  tid  Inf. ;  !ith  Inf. ;  Kth  Inf.  mil. 

Smith,  Benjamin  V  Sergt.  4th  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Smith,  Charles  Xavy 

Smith,  Charl-s  V  iid  Inf. 

.>mith,  Ihmiel  K  V.  U.  C. 

Smith,  Tredfrii-k  \V  sih  Inf.  militia;  "Jd  Inf. 

Sndth.  Ilarl.y  1'  7lli  Inf.  militia 

Smith,  ll.-nry  1st  Itat'n  II.  Art. 

Smith,  Henry  J  Sergt. 'JOth  Inf. 

Sndth,  Henry  J  .'.th  Inf.  militia;  Jd  Cav. 

Smith,  Jame.s  K  'ild  Inf. ;  trans.  \'.  K.  (_'. 

Smith,  James  .S  8tli  Inf.  militia 

Bmiih,  John  1st  H.  Art. 

Hioith.'John  11th  Inf.;  2:id  Inf. 

Sudth,  .IoLd  a  I'Jth  Inf. 

Smith,  .John  B  1st  Inf. 

Smith,  John  K.  l:itli  L'nai.  Co.  Inf.  militia 

Smith,  Jonathan  C  Ist  II.  Art. 

Smith,  J.  Jewett  1st  Bafn  II.  Art. 

Smith,  Lorenzo    2:id  Inf. 

Smith,  Patrick  iHtti  Inf.  militia;  died  in  servico 

Smith,  Siimael  II...!itli  Inf.  inililia  ;  Sergt.  I'Jtli  Inf. 

Smith,  Tlioniajt  K  1st  II.  Art. 

Smith,  Tini.dliy  lOlh  Inf. 

Smith,  William   Inl  11.  Art. 

Smith  Willium  A  lot  II.  Art. :  V.  It.  C. 

Smith,  Wm,  A>,,Mtli  Inf,  (c/jlorcd)  ;  trans. .V,th  Inf. 

Smith,  William  J  2iith  Inf. ;  killed 

gmUh,  William  K  7th  Inf.  militia 

Smith,  William  l.Otli  Bat.  L.Alt. 

Snell,  Nicholas  P..C«ri).  Ut  IS.  Art. ;  ilied  of  wounds 
Sulen,  Xathauiel  )v;a  Suloy,  Kalhuniel 


Soley,  Frank  13th  Uuat.  Co.  Inf.  militia 

Soky,  Franklin  7th  Inf.  militia 

Soley,  Xathaidel  1st  II.  Ait. 

Soniuer,  Sehan  liilli  Inf.  ;  trans.  11th  liif 

Sojier,  Jereiniiih  V.  It.  C. 

Soutliar.l,  (^eo.  V  ,5iHh  Inf.  militia 

South.trd,  (SoutlivardJ  Samuel  S  .....2:kl  Int. 

Southw'iolc,  Etiwjird  4Sth  luf.  militia 

SoulhwieU,  Elljridge  51.,  7th  Inf.  militia  ;  3d  II.  Art. 

Soulhwick,  Joseph  lltli  Tnf. 

Spaulding,  J.  C  Xavy 

Spencer,  Iliiaiu  B   lit  Cav. 

Spoft'ord,  John  B  Xavy 

Spring,  Patrick  iith  luf. 

Stacey,  Putor  ISlli  Inf.  militia 

StalTord,  J:uues  31  1st  Sergt.  2il  Inf. 

Slaiuper,  William  K  lltli  U.  S.  Inf. 

Slaiiiford,  Daniel  Corp.  ijlli  Inf.  militia  ;  S.  C. 

Stanley,  .\hrahani  .1  5Ius.  24th  Inf. 

Staples,  E.  C  Navy 

Staples,  Klias  C  1st  II.  Art  ,  killed 

Staples,  George  2d  Inf.,  killed 

Staten,  .Me.xander  4tli  Cav. 

Staten,  William  II.  I'  1st  .■\Iaiuo  Vols. 

Stearns,  William  Xavy 

Stenford,  Joseph  lUtli  luf. 

Sterling.  William  S  Sei  gt,  G2d  Inf. 

Stevenson,  John  II  Xavy 

Steven.sou,  Kohert  3otli  Inf. 

Steven.s,  Daniel  W  nth  Inf. 

Steven.s,  Edward  P     ..   Stii  Inf.  militia 

Stevens,  Joliu,  Xavy 

Steven?,  John   'Jd  Cav. 

Stevens,  .lohii  2sth  Tnf. 

Stevens,  Saniuel    02d  Tnf. 

Stevens,  Saiuiud  A.,  Utli  Tuf.  militia  ;  2il  .Maine  Vols. 

Stick ney,  David  Navy 

Stickney,  Ci-orge  A  Isl  H.  Art. 

St i ck  n oy ,  .1  ose p h  X'a vy 

Stickney,  .loseph  .'V  Xavy 

Stillnian,  Anios....S.  C, ;  oOth  Inf.  militia  ;  2:id  Tnf. 
Stillinan,  Kriward,  Mils.  Kith  Uiiat.  Co.  Inf.  militia  ; 

MuB.  .liJtli  Inf.  ;  JltiH.  S.  C.  ;  1st  liat.  K.  Cav. 

Slillman,  James  II  2:id  Inf. 

Stillnian  Siiuiuel  2.1  Co.  Sharps.,  killed 

Stimp.son,  Edward  A  4btli  [nf.  militia;  lOtli  Inf. 

Stocker,  Charles  II  .S.  C. 

Stoddard,  fJeorge  A  .Mitli  Inf.  militia 

Stone,  ('liiirles  Coi  p.  l.-t  C.>.  Sharps. 

.Stone,  Benjamin  F  17tli  Tuf. 

Stone,  George  B  2);d  Inf. 

Stone,  George  L  (itii  luf.  militiu 

Stone,  JiASeph  II.  S  Itli  Cav. 

Stover,  Nathaniel  F.,  18tli  luf.  luiliti.i  ;  :;d  II.  An.  ; 

died  in  service. 
Strallord,  .lames  M.  (see  StalTord,  James  51.) 
Stratton.  lieiij.  K.,  OUth  Inf.  militia  ;  died  in  service 

Sliilllea,  .lolin  lid  I'.  S.  Ai  t. 

Sullivan,  t'oinelius  :id  t'av, 

Sullivan,  .lolin  Xnvy 

Sullivan,  .Matthew  lltli  Inf. 

Sullivan,  l'atU.,Vitli  Inf.  ;  ilied  .\ndersotiville  Piison 

Sullivan,  I'liIricU  :id  V.  S.  .Vrl.  ;  killed 

Sullivan,  Tiiuolhy  2d  II.  .\rt. 

Sumner,  John  A  .'.Ill  Inf.  militia 

SHaiiuy,  William  II  2:'.d  luf,  killed 

Swa.sey,  Lewis  I ;., Sergt.  3d  11.  Art.;  cor|).  1st  II.  Art. 

Swasey,  Thomas  S.  B  lid  Cav.  ;  Xavy 

Swiwey,  William  1(  Slli  luf.  niililiii 

Swasey,  Willi.ini  1!  i;th  .\,  II.  Vols,  ;  killei' 

Sweeney,  Daniel,  (David;  'jth  Inf. 

.Sweeney,  John  2d  Cav. 

Sweeney,  IMorgan,  2d  luf. ;.VJtli  luf,  ;  trans.  j7tli  Inf 

Swaney,  William  IHIh  liif  luililiii. 

Sweeny,  William  I!  '.iilil  luf. 

Sweet,  Hartford  S  2id  luf. 

Sweelland,  Alonzo  Nth  Inf.  militia 

Swertzer,  Berij.      Sergt.  hMi  Inf.  ;  trans.  V.  K.  C. 

Swett,  Kram  is  F  V.  K  C. 

.Symynds,  Cha.s.  A.,  .'itii  Inf.  militia  ;  1st  Bat.  F.  (.'av. 
.Symonds.  IMward  A.,  .'jilth  Inf.  mililia  ;  3d  II.  Art. 

.Synionds.  (leo.  II  S.  C. 

Syinomls,  Henry  .V  Kltli  luf.  ;  trans.  24tli  Inf. 

."Symonds,  Josejih  P  IHth  Inf.  mililia 

Symonds,  .1.  Shove. 

.Syiuond.s,  Xjithaiiiel  A.,  Corp.  (jlh  Inf.  inililia;  .^tli 
Inf.  militia. 

Symonds,  Nathaniel  C  23d  Inf. 


Symonds,  Steiihon  G  7th  Inf.  milit; 

Symonds,  William  H  40th  In 

.Sykes,  IMwiu    07th  In 

Tiiibo.x,  A.sa  nth  In 

Tarbox,  David  V.  U,  i 

'I'arbox,  lleiiiy  ,M.  (11.)   17tli  lir 

'Tarlin.x,  .lonatbau  S  1st  H.  Ar 

'l':irl)ux,  Knudall  1st  luf.  ;   died  in  sei  vit 

Tiulnjx,  Samuel  A  AN'agoner  23d  In 

Tarbox,  William  H  lal  11.  Ai 

I'areno,  Sareiio  lOlli  In 

Tato,  Charles  Nas 

Taylor,  Charles   I'Jtli  In 

Taylor,  .lanie.s  3d  Ca 

Taylor,  Peter  Gist  In 

Taylor,  Thomas   1st  Ca' 

Taylor,  W  illiam   3d  Ca' 

Taylor,  William  II  3d  II.  Ar 

Teagiie,  Amos  tj  I.st  Bat'n  H.  Ar 

I'eague,  Kobert  1st  II.  Ar 

Teague,  Thomas  A  Ist  II.  Ai 

Teagiie,  \S'm.  II.,  .0th  luf.  militia  ;  1st  Bat'n  H.  Ar 

Tcilder,  Joliii  T  1st  Bat'n  H.  Ar 

Terrance,  Edward  61st  In 

Therin,  Charles  II  17th  In 

Thiers,  Patrick  17th  In 

Thomas,  Charles  S,  C<.u  ii.  2d  Co.  Sliarj 

Tbouuis,  Eli  C..23d  Tuf.  ;  died  Andersouville  Priso 

Tboiuas,  OeoigeW  17lh  In 

Thomas,  James  pitli  Inf.  ;  died  in  servic 

Thomas,  Joseph  F  0th  Inf.  militi 

T'liomas,  Ilichard  II  23d  Inf.  V.  It.  ( 

Thomas,  Samuel  W  Xav 

Tlioiua.s,  Steiihen  W.,  Jr  Tst  II.  An 

Tlujuias,  Warren  23d  In 

Thomas,  William  11.  H  3d  H.  An 

Thompson,  Darius  X  Corp.  3d  II.  Alt 

Thomiison,  Edward  C  I'.itli  Inl 

'I'liompson,  F.  B  4th  liat.  E.  .\rt.  ;  dieil  in  servic 

Thoiii]ison,  George  ."V  .'jth  Inf.  militia;  kille 

Tliomp.son,  (ieorge  U  I'.ith  Inl 

Tlioiup.son,  .loliii  X  ■'ith  Inf.  ujiliti 

Thoiuiwon,  \\'illiaiii  2d  H.  An 

Thoriulike,  Theodore  .\  .'jttli  Inf.  milili 

Thorner,  .Samuel  K  40tli  lut 

Thornton,  John  23d  lut 

Thrasher,  Natli.,  Itli  Bat  L.  Art.  ;  died  in  service 

Tilibetts,  Andrew  It..".  23d  Inf.  ;  V.  R.  (. 

Tibbetts,  George  F  8lli  Inf.  militia;  l»t  II.  Art 

T'ibbetts,  William  K  Ist  II,  Ail 

Tierncy,  Patrick  Corp.  Oth  liil 

Tinuuins,  (hirritt   Sergt. 'Jth  Inl 

I'iiumins,  Patrick..  Corji.  9th  liil 

Tiirell,  WilliHiu  19th  Inl 

Tiviss,  John  W  Xavj 

Tobey,  William,  jr. .Corp.  ith  Tuf.  militia  ;  1st  <Jav 

Tobin,  .lames  4th  II.  Art 

Toby,  .Stephen  W  Ist  II.  Art 

Toliuan,  .'■tephen  W  40tli  luf 

Toomey,  John  18th  Inf.  ;  tiaiis.  3,2*1  luf 

I'ooiney,  John. 

Torr,  .loseph  4litli  Inf 

Towie,  Albert L   Corp.  S.  C 

Towno,  Saniuel   1st  H.  Art 

Towns,  (lulvin  L   1st  II.  Art.  ;  died  of  wound; 

Towusend,  William  II  23d  Inf.  ;  died  in  servict 

Tracy,  John  9tli  Inf.  ;  died  in  servict 

Tracy,  Josejdi.jr  3d  Cav 

Tracy,  William  Htli  luf 

Tracy,  William  17th  Inf 

Tiafton,  Charles  lid  II.  Art.  ;  17tli  luf 

Trainer,  Thomas  1st  II.  Art. 

Tiainur,  Thomas  3il  II.  .'\il.  ;  trans.  2'Jtli  Uuat, 

I  'o.  H.  Art. 

■J'lask,  Atnos  W  ;  23d  luf. 

Trasl;,  David  B. 

Trask,  Edward  19th  Inf. 

Trask,  Henry  Oth  Inf.  mililia 

Traslc,  Ileiiiy  .\....  ltli  Bat.  E.  Art,  ;  trans.  V.  U.  C. 

'J'rask,  James  E  13th  Unat.  Co.  Inf.  militia  ;  6uth 

Inf.  militia. 

Trask,  Joseph  E  23d  Inf. 

Trask,  Closes  A  2d  Co.  Sharps 

Tray,  James  Navy 

Trofatter,  Ellas  A  Wagoner  50th  Inf.  mililia  ; 

died  in  service 
Trout,  Bradford  II  11th  Inf. 
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TruU,  C'liiu  lwi  W  4tti  Biit.  L.  Art.  :  died  in 

Tucker,  Henry  G  1st  H.  Art. 

Tucker,  Horace  S.  C. 

Tucker,  John  II  iMli  Inf.  militia  ;  l"tli  Inf 

Tucker,  Joseph  W  1st  H.  Art. 

Tucker,  Timothy  Jj  Cuv. 

Tucker,  Wlliani  W  4tli  Uiit.  L.  Art. 

Tufts,  John  A  4lh  Bat.  L.  Art. ;  died  in  service 

Tufts,  Rufus  W  oth  Inf.  militia 

Tukev,  Grcenleaf  S  C'oip.  50th  Inf.  militiii 

Turut-r,  James  H.,  jr  1st  II.  Art. 

Turell,  Benjamin  F  Xiivv 

Tscliopik,  Leo  iblh  Inf.    Probably  same  as  Leo 

Sohopic. 

Tutlle,  Willi.im  II  .lUth  Inf.  niilitiii 

Twist,  Joseph  C  3d  11.  Art. ;  tnins.  2'Jtli  L'nat. 

Co.  H.  Art. 

TwT=s,  Joseph  C,  1st  ITlli  Inf 

Twiss,  Joseph  C,  2d  17th  Inf. 

Twohig,  John  'jtli  Inf. 

Twuniev,  Tliomas  Corp.  id  II.  Art. 

Tyler,  A!fre.l   .S.  C. 

Tyler,  Jesse  Ist  If.  Art. 

Tyler,  J.  H  17th  Inf. 

TJpham,  Benjamin  y  7lh  Inf.  militia 

TJphani,  Franklin  Ut  II.  Art. 

Uphuni,  Jushea  \V  1st  II.  .\rt. 

Vpliain,  filirer  \V.  II  S.      ;  :i'id  Inf. 

Upbaiii,  Wanxn  J  1st  II.  .■\rt. 

L'pton,  Daniel  S.  ('. 

L'pton,  Edward  sjeryt.  5'jth  Inf 

Upton,  Ilobert  1st  H.  Art. 

rpton.  Warren  A  .villi  Inf.  militia. 

L'pton,  William  I!. 

Cslier,  Horace  I)  1st  H.  Art. 

Valentine,  Ilcrliert  K  ffid  Inf. 

VanderfonI,  IJenjainiii  F  Sergt.  4tli  l!at.  L.  Art. 

Varina,  William  Corp.  m.|  Inf. 

Variiey.  Henry  l»l  11.  Art. 

Vttiitjhn,  (.'barles  K.   :;.:.l  Inf.;  kilk-.l. 

Veuo,  Feli.v  4Mh  Inf.  ii.ililia;  1st  I'.at'ii  H.  Art. 

Very,  Abnihain  .V  -llli  '*av. 

Very,  Ednin  iliis.  2:^  Inf. 

Very,  Kphraini  T  4»itli  Inf.  milllia- 

Very,  Nathaniel  O  S.  C. 

Vlnnah,  Francif  J  Xavy. 

Viannah,  Frank  Corp.  2.M  Inf. 

Vincent,  Ain'«  J  zil  il.  I. 

Voller,  Ueujamin  II  2d  Inf. 

Wailleigh,  C'urti*  K  2:!d  Inf. 

Wait,  Ashliel  1st  II.  Ai  t.  ;  died  in  w.-rvice 

Wal.-<.tt,  l^jyal  K  2:idlnf. 

Wal.leii,  William  W.  1'  Corp.  1st  II.  Art. 

WaldroD,  James   ...Xavy. 

WaMron,  Ji-ho  2.';d  Inf. ;  trans.  V.  IS.  C. 

WaldroD,  J(««pli  K.,  Corp.  Cth  Inf.  militia  ;  S.  C.  ; 
H.  Art. 

Walker.  iMviJ  A  Sergt.  :!.'id  Inf. 

Walki-r,  W..A  .>;,.i.;t.  .V.nh  Inf. 

Walkor.  Williitiii   C,,,!,       |i.  Art. 

Wallace,  J..l.n  A  Jd  Inf.  ;  di.  il  In  si  i  ui  e. 

Walih,  Jamc3  Corp.  4st!i  Inf.  militia. 

Walsh,  John  yth  Inf. 

Walsh,  Martin  '.ith  Inf. 

Walsh,  Patrick  'jtli  Inf. 

Wal.-.h,  William  H.,  3lue.  Ibtli  Inf.  militia;  Isf 

Bat'n  F.  Cav. 

Walton,  F>Iwar.l  A  Ist  II.  Art. 

Walton,  John  If.,  7tb  Inf.  militia  ;  17t!i  Unat.  <'o. 

Inf,  militia. 

Waltrm,  Joseph  A  48th  Inf.  militia. 

Walton,  Juxeph  H  Coiji.  22d  Inf 

Ward,  .rani«s  L  „  Tih  ri.  I.  Vav. 

Warner,  Ahraliaiu  K„  Corp.  IXtU  Inf.;  diid  Ander- 
•"^nville.Prihon. 

Warner,  Clarence  A  Corp.  Ut  II.  .\rt. 

Warner,  Kdward  L  4th  IJiit.  L.  .A.rt. 

Warner,  Frank  B  5<«li  Inf.  militia. 


Warner,  Geo.  L.,  Sergt.  ll'th  Inf;  dieiliii  seivico. 
Waruer,  John  V.,  Ith  Bat.  L.  Ait,,  trniiH.  13tb 
Bat.  L.  Art. 

Warner,  ^^'ilIi^nI  W.,  2Gtli  Inf.;   dii.'d  in  flerviro. 

Warren,  Kdward  .T  5th  Inl'.  iiiilitin. 

Warren,  Moses  5th  Art.  I'.  S.  C.  T. 

Warren,  William  M  Corp.  2iitli  Inf 

W;i<hbuni,  Horace  W  let  Bat'u  II.  Art. 

Washington,  John  S  51th  Inf.  (coloredl 

Water.s,  Henry  F  23d  Inf  trans.  V.  H.  C. 

Watei-s,  Horace  I'Jth  Inf 

Waters,  James  v.,  5,  111  Inf.  militia;  tllL-d  in  .service 
Watson,  John  F.... Sergt. l;ith  Unat.  Co.  liif  militia 

Watts,  Charles  Navy. 

Walls,  Charles  K  IstH.  Art- 

Watts,  Kichnid  1st  H.  Art. 

Watts,  Thomas  Xavy. 

Webb,  Henry,  jr  luth  Inf 

Webb,  James  H    Xavy. 

Webb,  John  V  Com.  Sergt  1st  H.  Art.;  S.  C. 

M'ebber,  .Mendel  S  .Tth  luf  militia. 

Weeks,  William  H  5th  Inf  militia. 

Weir,  George  C  Navy. 

Welch,  Charles  0  2d  Cav. 

Welch,  .lames  H  Navy. 

Welch,  John  (Ist)  3d  Cav. 

Welch,  John  1st  H.  Art. 

Welch,  John  list  Inf 

Welch,  John  (2a)  3d  Cav.;  killed 

Welch,  .lohn  .\  Xavy. 

Welch,  ?Iichael  Xavy. 

Welch,  Michael  7tli  Inf  mililia. 

Welcli,  .Michael, ,4th  Cat.  L.  .\rt. ;  died  in  service. 

Welch,  Thoma.s  Navy. 

Welch,  Walter  yth  Iilf 

Welch,  William  2a  H.  Art. 

Welch,  William  1,  23d  liif 

W.d.  h,  W.  1"  5lh  Inf  mililia. 

Well  11,  Challes  1st   11.   Alt.;  die.l  Andcr- 

soiiville  Prison. 

Welliiiaii,  George  0  1st  II.  Ait. 

Wellman,  Timothy  A  lljth  Inf,  trans.  \.  R.  C. 

Wellq,  George  A  S.  C. 

Wells,  .S.  C  nth  Inf 

Wentworth,  Charles  A   loth  Inf. 

Wentworlh,  Charles  F"  (i2d  Inf 

Wentworth,  l-'/.ra  X  Nav.y. 

Wentworlh,  John  3d  Cav.  ;  V.  H.  C. 

Wentworth,  .fohn  II  Sprgt.  l^t  H.  Art. 

Wentworlh,  .lohn   II.,   llli  liat.  I,.  An.;  dieil  in 

service. 

West,  George,  5tli  Inf.  militia;  7tli  Inf  mililia. 

West,  W.  C  Corp, 

We=ton,  Charles  llh  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Weston,  Iticlimond  Navy. 

Weslwood,  George   (i2d  Inf. 

Weltey,  .Martin. 

Whalley,  Thomas  XVvy. 

Wheatland,  Simeon  J.,  .'.Ith  Inf ,  trans,  o.'.tli  Inf. 
(colored;. 

Wheelan,  .S.  B...5tli  luf  militia  ;  Ist  Bat'n  II.  Art. 
Wh'-ider,  .Michael  1st  II.  .\rt.  ;  died  in  service 

Wheeler,  .SalllMel  U  2.1  11.  .\l|. 

Wbcliiii,  J,.lin  .Navy 

Whelaii,  John  'JIh  Inf 

Whulan,  .Michael  !)th  Inf 

Whiarly,  Th.imas  4tb  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Whicher.  IraS  lltli  Inf. 

White,  Francis  P  Hh  II.  Art. 

Wldle,  Henry  F  5th  luf  militia 

White,  J.din  02d  Inf 

White,  'I'lioiMas  5th  Inf  militia 

\N  liite,  William  Xavy 

Whilman,  William  W  7th  Inf. 

Whitmarsli,  Leander  Xavy 

Whitmore,  Wiliiam  W  S.  C.  ;  7tli  Inf.  militia 

Whitney,  Samuel   4th  II.  Ai(. 

Whitridge,  Charles  K  iith  Inf.  militia 

Whiitemore,  lle'iiry  Navy 

Whittemore,  William  W  1st  Bat'n  Art. 

Wiggin,  Benjamin  T  1st  II.  Art- 

Wiggin,  George  F  S.  C- 


Wiggins,  George  .V  U2d  Inf 

M'ilber,  Wesley  Navy 

Wildes,  Huyward  L  llh  Bat  L.  Art.  ;  trans.  13th 

Bat.  L.  ,\rl. 

Wiley,  Edwin  W  7th  Inf  militia;  :!d  II.  Art. 

Wiley,  George  IJ  1st  SergI  5',)lli  Inf  ;  killed 

Wiley,  John  G  2d  II.  Art. 

Wiley,  Moses,  ,lr  Istli  liif  mililia  ;  I'.itli  Inf. 

Wiley,  William  Ist  lul.  ;  lOlh  Inf.  ;  21th  Inf 

Wiley,  N\  illiam  F  Sergt.  ■21tli  Inf. 

Wilfoid,  .lohn  li  ;;a  Cav.  ;  trans.  V.  R.  C. 

Wilkiiis,  .Vlb(  rt  i2di  Sergt.  1st  H.  Art.  ;  super. 

Wilkins,  Fd.  M  3d  H.  Art, 

Wilkiiis,  George  G  23d  Inf.;  killed 

\\'ilMiis,  .laine.s  G  Navy 

Wilkins,  .■Michael  C  1,1  II.  Art. 

Willlmrn,  .lames   lUli  Iiif 

Willetl,  Allen  Navy 

Willey,  Albert  W  24th  Inf 

Willey,  lOdwiud  A  Navy 

Willey,  George  U   17th  Inf  ;  Navy 

Willey,  iMark  L  Navy 

Willey,  .Mark  L.,  Jr  Navy 

Willey,  William  (See  Willey,  Albert  W.) 

Williams,  .\rtliiirS  U.  S.  Kng.  Corps. 

Williams,  Charles  A  Sergt.  Oth  liif _inilitia 

Williams,  Kilward  Navy 

Williams,  George  I'JIh  Inf 

Williams,  G... 54th  Inf;  tiuiis.  55th  Inf.  (colored). 

Williams,  John  Navy 

\\'illianis,  .lohn  Xavy 

^^'illiallls,  .biliii  F  Navy 

William.-^,  John  11  Seigl.  1st  H.  Art. 

William.s,  John  II  2d  Cav. 

Willi.-ini.s,  Henry  5tli  Inf.  mililia;  3;jtli  Inf 

Williams,  IMartin  V  4Sth  Inf  militia 

Williams,  Itichaid  Navy 

\\'i!liaiiis,  Tlnimas  Navy 

\S  illianis,  'riiomas  .1  23d  Inf 

Williams,  Tliomiis  J  ;id  Cav 

W  illiams,  William  1).,  51li  Inf  mililia;  llh  llat.  L. 
Art.  :  di<;il  in  .^ei  vlc. 

Willis,  J.diii  Navy 

Willis,  I,(^wis  C.  S.  C.  T. 

Willi.sliiii,  Saiimel  1'  Sergt.  4th  Bat.  L.  Art. 

Willistoii,  \\'illiam  D.....   2d  Inf  ;  killed 

Wilson,  James   Navy 

Wilson,  John  II  N'avy 

Wil.soii,  Joseph  II   -.id  Inf 

Wilson,  Joseph  II  Navy 

Wilson,  Richaril  M  1st  H.  Art. 

Wilson,  'I'homas  lyth  Inf. 

Wil.soii,  William  H  -  Xavy 

Winchester,  fsaac  23d  Inf. 

Winchester,  S...C'orij.  23,d  inf.  ;  died  Andersonville 

Winn,  Fdward  .V  Master's  i\Iate,  Navy 

Winter,  Lawrence  yth  Inf.  ;  died  in  service 

^^■inlel■s,  .lohn  lid  II.  Art. 

Wi|j|jich,  .lohn  Istli  liif  militia 

\\  itliiiigt'ui,  Francis  2d  Cav. 

Wood,  .lohn   PUh  Inf 

Woo.l,  John  lyth  Inf. 

W.iod,  Saiiuiel  A  Xavy 

Wood,  William  1'  Ist  II.  Art.  ;  181h  V.  1!.  C. 

Woo.Ibine,  Abel  Xavy 

Woodltiiry,  George  11  5Utli  Inf  militia 

Woodbury,  Josiah  H  Corji.  23d  Inf 

Woodbury,  Levi  Ist  Bat'n  II.  Art. 

Woodell,  i;ii  Navy 

Wooden,  William  Htlh  Inf 

Wright,  James  Xavy 

Wright,  Nathaniel  F  5yth  Inf. 

Wright,  Kichard  Navy 

Wyalt,  Andrew  .1.  (W.)  .Mns.  23d  Inf 

\Vyiider,  Thomas  32d  Inf- 

Yaniiiski,  Edmund  A  S,  C. 

York,  Ivlward  W  3d  II.  Art.  ;  trans.  Navy 

Voniig,  Aaron  C  Artificer,  Ist  II.  Art. 

Young,  Charles  II  11th  Inf 

Young,  James  yytli  N.  Y.  Inf 

Young,  William  .\   Sergt.  3d  Cav. 


NoTK. — The  foregoing  Lint  of  .Soldiers  of  the  Revrdiition  is  taken  from  Felt'd  Annals  of  .Salem,  with  a  little  loblition  ;  as  also  that  of  tho  Pri»ateei-s  of 
that  War.    Tlie  Vvt  of  I'rivalecra  of  the  War  of  1S)12  is  the  one  made  by  .Mr.  Leavitt,  found  in  the  Historical  Colleclioiis  of  tho  Essex  Institute  ;  while  the 
lists  of  tbwe  serving  in  the  War  of  the  Ilebellion  were  carefully  compiled  for  mu  from  all  soiiices  by  Jlr.  F.  V.  Wright,  and  are  believed  to  ba  very  nearly 
correct.    It  was  (JiAire<I  to  apix-nd  a  list  of  tln«e  from  Salem  w  ho  had  attaineil  rank  and  distinction  In  the  regular  army  and  navy  throughout  our  history 
bat  in  the  accessible  rioters  their  residences  «  hen  appi  inted  are  not  given,  C,  A.  B. 
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Salem  was  incorporiited  as  a  city  March  22, 
1S36,  and  tlie  charter  was  accepted  April  4,  1830, 
by  a  vote  of  six  liundred  and  seventeen  for,  to  one 
hundred  and  eiglity-five  against  it.  It  was  tlie  sec- 
ond city  incorporated  in  tlie  commonwealth,  Boston 
having  been  the  first,  and  Lowell  the  third. 

Leverett  Saltoxstall  was  the  first  mayor, 
elected  April  25,  183G,  and  resigned  in  December, 
1S3S.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  Richard  Salton- 
stall,  and  was  born  in  Haverhill,  June  13,  1783  ;  was 
educated  at  Phillips  Academy  and  at  Harvard,  where 
he  graduated  in  1S02.  Li  ISOo  lie  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  Salem,  where  he  was*  eminently 
successful,  and  where  he  was  always  held  in  great 
esteem.  A  Stale  Senator  in  1831 ;  elected  member  of 
Congress  in  1838,  and  served  with  distinction  until 
1842.  In  politics  he  wa<  a  Whig,  but  had  the  respect 
of  men  of  all  parties.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  author  of  a  histor- 
ical sketch  of  Haverhill.  Mr.  Saltonstall  was  quite 
interested  in  music  and  wa.s,  with  Creneral  Oliver, 
prominent  in  promoting  musical  taste  in  Siilein.  He 
died  in  Salem  I\Iay  8,  1845. 

Stei'IFEX  ClarexijOX  PiiiLLirs  was  the  second 
mayor,  elected  December  b,  1838,  liolding  the  office 
until  March,  1842.  Pie  was  born  in  Salem,  November 
4,1801;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1819.  He  was  a 
distinguished  merchant,  at  one  time  largely  engaged 
in  the  Manilla  and  Fiji  Island  trade;  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  1834  to  1838,  and  had  pre- 
viously represented  the  town  of  Salem  at  the  (leneral 
Court  at  viiriou.i  jieridds.  Uiiginally  a  Whig,  he 
joined  the  Free-Soil  party  in  ISIS,  ami  was  a  raiuli- 
dale  for  Governor.  Mr.  Philli])s  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  tlie  cause  of  education,  was  a  member  of  tlie 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  gave  the  whole  of  his 
salary  as  mayor  to  the  city  for  tiic  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  He  gave  also  a  great  deal  of  ])ersonal 
attention  and  time  to  the  subject.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  engaged  largely  in  the  lumber  trade, 
and  while  visiting  Canada  in  1857  he  was  one  of  the 
ill-fated  passengers  on  board  the  steamer."  Jlontreal," 
burnt  on  St.  Lawrence  River  on  the  2iilh  of  .June  of 
that  year.  He  was  a  very  benevolent  man  and  greatly 
beloved  and  resiiccted  wherever  known. 

StkI'H'en'  Palkkay  WfiiiJi  was  the  third  mayor, 
served  in  1842,  '43,  '44,  'CO,  'Gl  and  'G2,  and  was  city 
clerk  from  18G3  to  1871.    He  was  born  in  "Salem, 
March  20,  1804;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1824.  lie 
15 


was  a  lawyer  by  profession.  Besides  holding  the 
olfices  mentioned,  ]\[r.  Webb  was  elected  mayor  of 
San  Francisco  in  1854,  during  a  temporary  residence 
in  that  city.  He  was  not  elected  a  second  term,  as  it 
was  said  ho  "  refused  to  get  rich  "  out  of  the  ollice. 
Noted  for  honesty  and  integrity,  as  well  as  for  social 
qualities,  he  made  numy  friends.  He  died  at  I'rook- 
line,  Mass.,  September  29,  ISTll 

Joseph  Seijastian  C.arot  was  the  fourth  mayor, 
and  served  four  years,— 1845,  '411,  '47  and  '48.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1815.  Ho  had  been  cashier 
and  president  of  the  Asiatic  National  Bank,  and  was 
at  one  time  bank  commissioner;  jiresident  of  the 
Salem  Savings  Bank,  president  of  Harmony  Grove 
Cemetery  Conipany,  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society;  always  interested  in  finance 
and  horticulture.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  integrity, 
much  esteemed,  but  rather  retiring  in  his  habits; 
had  been  in  former  years  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
Congress.  He  was  born  in  Salem,  October  8,  170G, 
and  died  June  29,  1874. 

Nathaniel  SiLi^REio,  Jr.,  was  the  fifth  mayor, 
and  served  in  184!),  '50  and  again  in  1858  and  '59. 
He  was  born  in  Salem,  December  28,  1804,  and  was 
the  son  of  Plon.  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  a  distinguished 
Senator  in  Congress ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1824. 
He  was  a  merchant,  and  I'or  several  years  the  treas- 
urer of  Harvard  College.  He  resided  in  Boston  and 
Jlilton  some  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
July  0,  1881. 

David  Pingrice  was  the  sixtli  mayor,  serving  from 
March,  1851,  to  March,  1852;  a  well-known  merchant. 
He  was  born  in  Crorget<iwn,  December  31st.  1795, 
and  inlieriied  wealth  fVoin  his  uncle,  Thomas  Per- 
kins, an  old  Salem  merchant,  once  of  the  firm  of 
Peabody  (.loseplij  &  Perkins.  Mr.  Pingrce  did  a 
large  business  in  Salem,  owning  many  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  liast  and  West  India  and  African  trade  ; 
w.as  largely  interested  in  Ijastorn  lands,  and  owned 
IMount  Washington,  in  New  Hampshire,  whirii  is  still 
in  i)Ossessi(jn  of  his  heirs.  He  was  one  of  the  liuilders 
of  the  famous  caniage-roail  to  the  summit.  He  was 
president  of  the  Nauiukeag  Bank  lr(nii  ils  organization, 
in  1831,  and  president  of  the  Naumkeag  Cotton  Com- 
pany from  its  estalfiisliment,  in  181:5,  until  his  death, 
March  31,  ISO:;. 

CiiAiiLES  Wextwortii  Ui'HAM  w.as  the  seventh 
mayor,  servin?  in  1852.    He  was  born  at  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  May  4,  1802,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1821  in  the  class  with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  He 
was  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Salem  from  1824 
to  1841,  Ibr  the  first  twelve  years  as  colleague  with 
Rev.  John  I'rince,  LL.D.    Retii'ing  from  the  minis- 
try, he  was  subsequently  elected  lui'mlier  of  Congress 
from  the  Essex  South  District,  .serving  with  great 
satisfaction  to  his  constituents  from  1853  to  1855;  he 
j  represented  the  city  at  the  General  Court  for  several 
I  years,  and  was  president  of  the  State  Senate  in  1857 
'  and  1858;   Whig  and  Republican  in  polities.  An 
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eloquent  speaker  and  excellent  writer,  Mr.  Upliam 
was  distinguishetl  as  an  author.  Among  his  most 
valuable  works  arc  the  "  History  of  Salem  AVitcli- 
craft"  and  "Life  of  Timothy  Pickering."  He  nlso 
wrote  a  "  Life  of  Fremont."  At  one  time  he  edited 
the  Chrisiiaii  lieginter,  of  Boston,  and  eontributed 
from  time  to  time  to  various  periodicals.  Jlr.  Upham 
was  noted  not  only  for  his  intellectual  but  social 
qualities.    He  died  June  15, 1S~'>. 

ASAiiEL  Hl'ntixgtox  was  the  eighth  mayor,  serv- 
ing from  March,  1S5:J,  to  3Iarch,  1S54.  He  was 
born  at  Topsfield,  July  23,  1798,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1S19.  He  was  a  prominent  lawyer;  elected 
district  attorney  in  1S30,  resigned  in  1S45,  but  was 
again  elected  in  1SJ7,  and  held  the  office  until  1851, 
when  be  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  courts  for  Essex 
County,  in  which  olBce  he  continued  until  his  death, 
September  5,  1S70.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
cause  of  temperance,  and  frequently  lectured  on  the 
subject,  and  was  an  effective  speaker.  He  was  twice 
a  representative  at  the  General  Court ;  was  president 
of  the  E.ssex  Institute,  also  jiresident  of  the  Naum- 
keag  Cotton  Company.  Mr.  Huntington  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  peojde  ol'  Salem  and  oi'  I'^sso.K 
County. 

JosEPU  AxDREAVs  was  the  ninth  jnayor,  having 
been  elected  on  the  Know-Xothing  or  Native  Ameri- 
can ticket  in  1S54  and  1855.  He  was  born  in  Salem, 
December  10,  1808;  began  business  as  a  clerk  in  one 
of  the  Salem  banks,  and  in  1832  was  elected  cashier 
of  the  Commercial  Bank,  in  Boston,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  bank  clc)sed,  in  1838.  lie  was 
always  interested  in  military  matters,  anil  commanded 
at  one  time  the  Salem  Light  Infantry.  He  was  lirig- 
adier-general  of  Massachusetts  Militia  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Civil  War,  and  was  placed  in  command 
at  Fort  "Warren,  in  Boston  harbor,  where  he  had 
charge  of  the  State  troops  before  their  departure  to 
the  seat  of  war.  He  removed  to  Boston  and  died 
there  February  8,  1801). 

William  Sluman"  Mkssep.vy  was  the  tenth 
mayor,  serving  in  ISrn!— ")7.  He  was  burn  in  Salem.  Au- 
gust 2(>,  1S12,  anil  began  business  in  a  counting-room 
ill  Boston  about  1830.  In  1834  he  went  into  business 
in  St.  Louis,  ^lo.  In  1839  he  was  a  Mexican  trader, 
and  spent  several  years  in  Chihualuia  and  Santa  Fe. 
When  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  was  organized  he 
was  elected  delegate  to  Congress,  and  was  afterwards 
acting  Governor.  Having  had  financial  success  in 
his  various  operations,  he  returned  to  Salem  in  1854, 
and  was  soon  .afterwards  nuide  a  director  in  various 
cor[>orations.  He  was  interested  in  literary  and  scien- 
tific institutions,  and  u  great  reader.  He  was  also  in- 
terested in  politics;  an  Old  Line  Democrat,  but  during 
the  war  a  strong  Republican.  He  died  February  19, 
1880.  • 

STErriKN  Goodhue  Wiieateaxd  was  the  eleventh 
mayor,  and  served  in  18';3  and!  804.  He  was  boin 
at  Newton,  August  11,  1824,  and  graduated  at  Har- 


vard in  1844.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession  ;  rep- 
resented the  city  at  the  General  Court  for  a  number 
of  years;  was  a  director  in  sevei'al  corporations,  and 
has  been  president  ol'  the  Nalioiial  lOxi'luuige  Baidv. 

JosiU'I!  BAIif.o\\-  l''];t/r  OsdOon  was  the  twl'lith 
mayor  (18G5),  anil  was  liorn  in  Salem  July  1,1823; 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  184G.  He  is  an  able  law- 
yer; has  been  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  and 
House  of  Ivejtresentatives.  At  present  he  is  judge  of 
the  First  District  Court  of  Esse.x  County,  wdiich  posi- 
tion he  has  held  since  its  establishment,  in  1874. 

Daa^id  RonERTs  was  the  thirteenth  mayor,  and 
served  from  Januai'y,  18(iG,  to  September  26,  18G7, 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  a  disagreement  with 
the  aldermen.  He  was  an  attorney  and  eounselor-at- 
law,  having  graduated  at  Ilarvai'd  in  1S24.  At  one 
time  lie  was  a  reiiresentative  at  the  General  Court ; 
was  author  of  a  work  on  admiralty  law  and  practice. 
He  was  born  in  Hamilton,  April  5,  1804,  and  died  in 
Salem,  Marcli  19,  1879. 

William  Cogswell  was  the  fourteenth  mayor, 
and  was  elected  on  the  resignation  of  .Mayor  .Roberts, 
September  2G,  1SG7,  ami  held  tin;  odice  in  18G8  and 
18G9,  and  again  in  1873  and  1874.  He  was  born  in 
Bradford,  August  23,  1838;  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
Law  School ;  jiractieed  law  in  Salem.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  ^V'ar  of  the  Rebellion  ;  went 
first  as  captain  iu  the  Second  i\i iissachusetta  Regi- 
ment and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier-general ; 
and  was  with  Sherman  in  his  famous  inarch  through 
Georgia.  Since  the  war  he  has  held  the  ofhee  of 
State  Ins])eetor  of  I'^ish  for  several  years  ;  has  several 
times  represented  the  city  in  the  Legislature,  and  the 
district  in  the  State  Senate.  He  is  at  present  Rejn-e- 
sentative  in  Congress  from  Essex  District. 

Na'J'IIANJEL  Bi;o\VX  was  the  llfti'enth  mayor  (1870 
-71),  and  was  born  in  Salem,  March  18,1827.  He 
began  business  as  clerk  in  the  counting-rocjm  of 
Messrs.  Stone,  Silsbees  &  Pickman,  noti'd  East  India 
merchants;  went  to  sea,  and  was  for  many  years  an 
intelligent  ship-master.  In  1871,  as  ['resident  of  the 
Salem  Marine  Society,  hr  delivered  an  address  on  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  that  society's  incorj)oration. 
He  died  in  Salem  December  10,  1879. 

Sa.aiuel  Cai>ley  was  tlie  sixteenth  mayor,  and 
held  the  oflice  in  1872  and  again  in  1881  and  1882. 
He  was  boi-n  in  iSalem,  April  13,  1821  ;  was  a  house- 
painter  by  trade,  but  always  greatly  interested  in 
political  and  municijial  all'airs;  Republican  in  poli- 
tics, and  was  representative  at  the  General  Court  in 
1870  and  1871.    He  died  January  1,  1SS3. 

Henry  Latjuens  Willlvms  was  the  seventeenth 
mayor  (1875-70),  and  was  boi-n  in  Salem,  July  23, 
1815.  He  began  business  in  the  counting-room  of 
N.  L.  Rogers  &  Brothers,  well-known  merchants.  In 
183G  he  went  into  the  emi)loy  of  Joseidi  I'eabody,  the 
noted  merchant.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Peabody, 
in  1844,  he  founded  the  house  of  W^illiams  Daland, 
in  Boston.    Later  he  was  for  some  years  a  director  of 
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tlie  Eastern  Eailrond  Company.  picsidL'iit  of  the 
Five-Cents  Savings  Bank  and  of  tlie  Natlimal  Ex- 
change Bank.    He  died  September  27,  1870. 

Henky  Kemble  Oliver  was  the  cighteentli 
mayor,  serving  in  1877,1878,  1879  and  1880.  He  was 
born  in  Beverly.  Xovember  24,  1800;  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1818.  He  was  a  school-teacher  in 
Salem  from  1810  to  1844;  was  the  first  master  of  the 
English  High  School ;  afterwards  opened  a  private 
school  for  boys  and,  later,  a  school  for  young  ladies. 
He  was  interested  in  military  matters,  and  was  adju- 
tant-general from  1S44  to  1848.  Elected  agent  of  the 
Atlantic  Cotton  Mills,  at  Lawrence,  he  removed  to 
that  city  in  1848;  mayor  of  Lawrence  in  1850;  agent 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1858  and  1850  ;  St.ate 
treasurer  from  ISiJl  to  18G6  ;  chief  of  the  State  Bu- 
reau for  Labor  lor  some  years.  He  possessed  great 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  music,  and  composed  numer- 
ous excellent  Psalm  tunes,  such  us  "  Federal  Street," 
'■  Merton,"  etc. ;  published  a  few  years  ago  a  collection 
entirely  of  his  own  comjiositions ;  was  made  one  of 
the  judges  of  musical  instruments  at  the  Qentennial 
Exhibition,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1S7'5.  He  was  also 
well  versed  in  mathematics  and  astronomy.  In  short, 
he  was  a  man  of  very  varied  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments. He  died  at  Salem,  alter  a  long  illness,  Au- 
gust 12,  1S85,  and  had  a  ]nil)lic  funeral  from  the 
North  Church,  of  which  he  had  long  been  a  nicniber, 
and  was  formerly  the  organist. 

William  Mii.lett  Hill  was  the  nineteenth 
mayor  (1883  and  1884),  and  was  born  in  Salem,  Au- 
gu.-t  16,  1S31.  He  wiis  a  currier  by  trade ;  a  Demo- 
crat in  i)oiitics ;  was  j)resident  of  the  Common 
Council  from  1873  to  January  14,  1875,  when  he  was 
appointed  city  marshal,  which  office  he  held  until 
1877,  after  which  he  was  appointed  upon  the  State  de- 
tective force. 

AiiTJiuu  Lord  Huntingtox  was  the  twentieth 
mayor,  and  served  in  1885.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Hon.  Asahel  Huntington,  a  former  mayor,  and  was 
born  in,  Salem  August  12,  1848;  graduated  at  Har- 
vitrd  ill  lS7t) ;  ii  lawyer  by  ]>rof(  ssiun,  llr  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Common  Council  in  1>^77  and  1S7S. 

Joii.v  Mai:.sii.\ll  IwVV.moxd  was  the  twenty-first 
mayor,  elected  Decendjcr  8,  1885,  and  again  in  De- 
cember, 1880,  and  is  the  present  incumbent,  lie  was 
born  June  10,  1852,  and  is  a  giaduate  of  the  I'ostou 
University. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  list  of  inayors: 

LeverC'U  SaltoiiKlull  Kroni  18:;G  to  18.^8 

Stephen  C.P!iillil»   "     18:i8  "  1S12 

.Stephes  1>.  Webb   "     1812  "  1845 

Joseph  S.  Cabot   "     1815  "  IHl'J 

Kathmilel  Sihibee,  .Jr   "     18*19  "  1S:<1 

iMviJ  I'lngrce   "     18.01  "  1852 
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l''roiii  1^')'^  to 

1 85:1 

A*^ii!iC'l  IIiiiitin"'toii 

lf<"t3  *' 

18.)  4 

"       ]8'j4:  *' 

IS-'iG 

^V'illiiiiii  S  l^Ii'ssurvy 

"     ]8"j(>  '* 

18r)8 

^iitli'iiiiol  Silslji'o  t^v  (ro"('l(.'('tc''lJ 

"     1858  *' 

18G0 

Sti'plieii  P  Webb  (ro-oloctod) 

"     18llO  " 

1803 

Ste[iIiL'ii  G  \VlK"itl"iiul 

"     ISli'^)  " 

1 8(i.> 

•Jl'S(^])1i  W  JP  Os"'ooti 

"     lSi;5  " 

1 8<)i) 

Diivid  Ilobci'ts 

'*     IS'it)  '* 

18G7 

'Williiiiu  Cu''''^wg11 

"     1S07  " 

1870 

NatlumiL'l  Brown 

*'     1870  *' 

1S72 

Siiiiiuol  Citllcv 

((  *< 

1873 

AVillinni  Cu;;.s\v(«ll  (n^-clei  tod')  

"     1S73  *' 

1875 

1 1 0 11  r  V  L  ^^'  i  1 1  iiii  I  IS 

**     ISlf)  '* 

1877 

"     1.S77  " 

18n0 

"  1880 

1SS2 

AVilliam  M.  Hill  

"     1882  " 

lHfS4 

1885 

John  M.  J;i.^in.irid  

"  1SS5 

riUffilDENTS  OF  THE  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

John  Cleii  King  (II.  U.,  1807),  lawyer.....'  18ri0-37 

KicliardS.  Kegel's,  nierclmnt  Is:i8 

Juhn  Kiisacll,  proBiclunt  Bank  of  General  Interest  18:!y-ll 

Josliuall.  Wiinl  (11.  V.,  1829),  lawyer  anrl  judge  1812-44 

Paviil  I'utnaiii,  drv-goods  merchant  1844 

Joseph  G.  Spraguo,  cashier  NaiiinK'cag  IJank  18-15-47 

Jona.  C.  Terldns  (Amlier«t,  18;i2),  lawyer  and  judge...  1848 
Kenjamin  Wheatliind  (II.  U.,  ISlS)),  treaburor  New- 
market Conipuny  184:)-51 

John  Whipple,  cabinet  maker  I8,'i2-,'>:1 

Puniel  Totter,  blacksmith  and  dejjvity  filierifT.  18.')4-55 

•lolin  Webuli'r,  treasurer  Newmarket  Company  1850 

William  0.  Kndieott  (II.  U.,  1847),  lawyer  and  juBtice 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  present  Secretary  of  War, 

(l.'<S7i  1857 

Stephen  1!.  Ives,  b..okseller  1858 

Henry  L.  Williams,  meri  bant  1859 

James  II.  liatfis,  cigar  manufacturer  1800 

Sl.'plien  G.  Wheatland  (II.  II.,  1844),  lawyer  lSi;i-G2 

William  G.  Choatu  (II.  U.,  1852),  lawyer  18G:i-fi4 

Gilbert  L.  Streeter,  editor  and  liank  ollieer  18r5,  '70-72 

Charles  S.Osgtfod,  lawyer,  deputy  colli.^ctorand  register 

of  deeds  ISOC.-OO 

William  M.  Hill,  currier  187:i-75 

George  W.  Williams,  cl.  i  k  1875 

C-orge  H.  Hill,  liruggLst  1870 

Arlhiir  L.  Huntington  (II.  U.,  187(1),  li>"yer  1877-78 

William  A.  Hill,  leather  dealer  187'.l-80 

John  M.  Kaymond,  lawyer  1881-82 

William  Leonard,  shoe  dealer  188rt 

f  harle.s  11.  Ingalls,  manufacturer  18S4 

John  Tiobinson,  treasurer  Teahody  Acadiuny  1885-80 

\\'illiam  v..  Meade,  UnaimoliM"  engine<-r  I8s7 

I'KKSLM'  cn  v  (;o\  LK.N.M  1;M'  (1887). 

i!/ii//er. 

John  .M.  ItAV.MoNn. 

AUlernK'ti. 
John  II.  liatcheldrr,  inesiclent. 
George  .\,  Collins.  (George  \V.  Varney. 

William  I,.  Ilyile.  Oliver  1).  Way. 

\\  illiam  S.  /Melntire.  Urban  K.  Williams. 

Prtsidrid  of  Comvion  CoiulcU. 
William  E.  Jleade. 
Cilij  Ckrlc.  Citij  Treasurer.  Water  llnard. 

Henry  M.  Meek.         V.  A.  Newell.      Alonzo  H.  Smith,  president. 
Cilii  Snlicitor. 
Forrest  L.  Evan.s. 
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JOIIX  KNflCOTT. 

Jolin  Endicott  wns  born  in  Dorchester,  England,  in 
loSS.  In  1&2S  :i  company  known  as  the  Dorchester 
Company  established  a  colony  at  Cape  Ann,  near 
what  is  now  Gloucester.  This  colony  consisted  of 
about  fifty  men,  under  the  leadership  of  Roger 
Conant,  and  not  long  afterward  removed  to  Nanm- 
keag  (now  Salem).  The  Dorchester  Company  was  or- 
ganized by  Rev.  John  White,  of  Dorchester,  who,  in 
res]ionse  to  letters  from  Conant  favoring  a  permanent 
settlement,  wrote  to  him  that  if  he  and  John 
Woodburv,  John  Balch  and  Peter  Palfrav  would  re- 
main  at  Naumkeag,  he  would,  as  soon  as  possible,  ob- 
tain a  patent  and  forward  more  men  and  supplies. 
In  accordance  with  this  promise,  Mr.  White  obtained 
a  patent  from  the  Council  for  New  England,  dated 
March  19,  1G28,  conveying  to  six  persons — Sir  Henry 
Kosewell,  Sir  John  Young,  John  Humphrey,  Thomas 
Southcote,  John  Endicott  and  Simon  Whitcomb — a 
tract  of  country  described  as  "that  part  of  New  Eng- 
land lying  between  three  miles  north  of  tlie  Merri- 
mac,  and  three  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Charles 
River,  and  of  every  part  thereof  in  the  Massachusetts 
Bay;  and  in  length  between  the  described  breadth 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea."  Some  changes 
were  afterwards  made  in  the  list  of  grantees  by  the 
retirement  of  Ilosewell,  Young  and  Southcote,  and 
the  substitution  of  Sir  llichard  Saltonstall  and  otliers 
in  their  places. 

Under  this  patent,  John  Endicott,  described  as  "a 
man  of  dauntless  courage,  benevolent,  though  aus- 
tere, firm,  though  choleric,  of  a  rugged  nature,  which 
liis  stern  principles  of  non-conformity  had  not  served 
to  mellow,"  was  sent  out  from  England,  and  arrived, 
with  his  wife  and  a  band  of  emigrants,  in  the  sliip 
"Abigail"  at  Salem  September  G,  1G28.  He  had  been 
a])pointed  in  England  Governor  of  the  plantation, 
while  I^Iatthcw  Cradock  had  been  chosen  Governor 
of  the  Massachusetts  Conijjany  in  London.  After  his 
arrival  in  New  I'ngland  the  English  Company  a|)- 
plied  for  a  charter,  wliicli  might  give  them  aiuluuity 
to  establish  a  goveriMuent  within  the  territory  granted 
to  them  by  the  Council  for  New  England.  The 
charter  was  granted  and  passed  the  seal  IMarch  4, 
1629.  This  charter  created  a  corj)oration  under  the 
name  of  the  "Governor  and  Comi)any  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts 15ay  ill  New  England."  In  lo-TO  .John  Win- 
tliroji,  as  Governor  under  the  charter,  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  colony,  having  arrived  in  June  of  that 
year.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Assistants, 
held  at  (Jharlestown  August  2'.i,  10.30,  it  wa.S'  ordered 
"  that  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  for  the  time 
being  shall  always  be  ju.stices  of  the  j»eace,  and  that  Sir 
llichard  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Endicott  and 
Mr.  Ludlowe '.shall  be  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
present  time,  in  all  things  to  have  like  power  that 
justices  of  the  peace  hatli  in  England  for  reformalii.n 


of  abuses  and  jiuuisbing  of  ofl'endcrs.''  On  the  7th 
of  September,  1630,  he  took  his  scat  as  one  of  the  as- 
sistants, and  occupied  that  position  many  years.  In 
1G36  he  was  apjiointed  one  of  the  magistrates  to  hold 
the  Salem  Court,  and  in  the  same  year  colonel  of  the 
regiment  composed  of  the  militia  of  the  towns  of  Sa- 
lem, Saugus,  Ipswich  and  Newbury.  In  1G37  he  was 
chosen  "  to  be  one  of  the  standing  consell  for  the  term 
of  his  life,"  and  in  1G41  was  chosen  Deputy-Governor. 

In  IG-W  he  was  chosen  Governor  and  removed  to 
Boston,  and  servedalmost  continuously  in  that  office  un- 
til his  death  in  Boston  March  15, 1GG5.  In  1G45  he  was 
made  sergeant  major-general,  the  highest  military  offi- 
cer in  the  colony,  and  in  1G52  estaljlished  a  mint,  which 
was  engaged  in  coinage  more  than  thirty  years.  He 
was  a  man  of  good  education,  of  fearless  disposition 
and  determined  will.  Whatever  credit  may  be  due 
to  others  in  the  successful  establishment  of  the  ISIas- 
sacliusetts  colony,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether  his  presence  and  influence  were  not  essential 
parts  of  the  great  whole,  which  gave  it  a  jiermanent 
life. 


SIR  KinrAKD  SALTONSTALL. 

Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  was  boi'n  iu  Halifax,  Eng- 
land, in  15SG,  and  died  in  England  about  IGTiS.  He 
was  one  of  the  grantees  under  the  patent  iVoin  the 
Council  lor  New  England,  obtained  by  Rev.  .bilin 
White  in  behalf  of  the  colony  at  Nauinkeag,  e-tab- 
lislied  under  the  leadership  of  Roger  Conant.  In  (he 
cliarter  to  the  Massachusetts  Conijniny,  which  jjassed 
the  seal  .March  4,  1G29,  he  was  the  first  named  ol'  the 
eighteen  assistants  ])rovided  for  in  that  instrument, 
and  came  to  New  England  with  ^Vint]u•op  in  1G30. 
In  March,  1035-30,  he  had  a  gr.int  of  one  hundred 
aci'es  of  land  in  Watertown,  and  in  June,  1G41,  a 
grant  of  five  hundred  acres  "below  Springfield."  He 
finally  returned  to  England,  having  ]U'eviously  revis- 
ited it  in  1G31.  In  1G44  he  was  in  Holland,  and  there 
the  portrait  of  him  now  in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
scendants was  ])ainled.  Breadth  of  mind  and, a  liberal 
spirit  Were  hi^  marked  eharacteristies,  and  have  been 
inherited  by  the  successive  generations  of  his  descend- 
ants. Ill  IG'il,  in  a  letter  to  Ivev.  John  Wilson  and 
Rev.  John  Cotton,  he  lamented  the  narrow  spirit  of 
persecution  prevailing  in  the  colony,  and  urged  upon 
them  the  exhibition  ol'  kindlier  and  iiiore  charitable 
judgment  and  trc.ttnient  oi'  tliose  who  had  been  sub- 
jected to  [)crsecntion. 

Sir  Richard  is  spoken  of  more  in  detail  in  the 
.sketch  of  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  of  Salem,  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Bench  and  Biir,  and  in  that  sketch 
may  be  found  a  full  statement  of  his  lainily  and  an- 
cestry. 


JOSEt'ir  l']5Ali01>V. 

Joseph  Pealoody  was  born  in  Middleton,  in  Essex 
County,  which  was  made  up  of  parts  of  Salem,  Tops- 
lield,  lloxibrd  and  Aiidc)Vei',  and  iiieorjioraled  June 
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20,  172S.  His  birthday  was  tlie  9th  of  December,  1757.  1 
He  was  descended  iVoni  Francis  Peabody,  who  came 
from  St.  Albans,  Hertfordshire,  England,  in  l(i35,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settlei-s  of  TopsfieUl.  The 
American  ancestor  was  doubtless  a  farmer,  as  were  all 
his  descendants  iu  the  line  of  .Joseph  Peabody,  the 
snbject  of  this  sketch,  down  to  himself.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  he,  too,  began  the  life  of  a  I'arnier, 
for  after  his  common-school  education,  not  until  he 
wa.s  eighteen  years  of  age  did  he  leave  his  father's 
farm  to  seek  a  fortune  in  the  busy  world. 

It  is  probable  that  the  popular  excitement  which 
attended  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rpvolutioiiary  War, 
and  the  adveitturous  spirit  which  they  would  naturally 
develop,  insjiired  that  departure  from  the  ways  of  his 
father  which  led  him  to  a  life  of  activity  and  finally 
to  wealth. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  British  march  on  Lexington 
became  known,  though  too  young  to  be  enrolled  in 
the  militia,  Mr.  Peabody  joined  the  Boxford  company 
as  a  volunteer,  but  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action  too 
late  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  The  subsequent  draft 
of  liis  brother-in-law  into  the  army  obliged  him  to 
take  hi.s  place  on  the  larm,  and  with  a  reluctant,  hand 
he  toiled  in  uncongenial  wf)rk  until  the  end  of  his 
brother's  campaign. 

As  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  however, 
he  went  to  Salem  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  joined, 
probably  as  sailor,  the  privateer  "  Bunker  Hill,"  be- 
longing to  E.  H.  Derby,  of  that  town.  After  his  re- 
covering from  a  fever  which  atUictcd  him  after  his 
first  cruise,  he  joined,  probably  as  an  oflicer,  the  pri- 
vateer "  Pilgrim,"  belonging  to  0.  and  A.  C'rtbot.  The 
second  cruise,  unlike  the  first,  was  successful  and  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  a  British  merchantman  deeply 
laden  and  strongly  armed,  which  ^Ir.  Peabody,  as 
prize-master,  took  into  Thomaston,  Jle.  A  second 
cruise  in  the  "Pilgrim  "  proving  a  failure  in  conse- 
quence of  a  storm,  in  which  the  vessel  was  dismasted, 
Mr.  Peabody  spent  a  year  on  shore  acquiring  that  in- 
struction and  knowledge  to  which,  more  than  any  pre- 
viiins  inslnictiiui,  his  future  surcos  was  due.  lie 
jMirsiieil  his  studies  dnrinir  tlic  year  with  Pi  v.  Illias 
Smith,  of  Middletou,  a  man  botli  of  scholarslnp  and 
of  varied  general  knowledge. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1778,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Sliddleton  militia  when  they  were  called  for  to  join 
General  Sullivan  in  Hhode  Island  and  aid  in  liis  at- 
temi»t  to  rescue  Newport  from  the  British,  and  on  his 
return  from  tliat  unsuccessful  expedition  he  made  a 
voyage  to  Gottenburg  in  the  letter  of  marque  "  Pam- 
bler."  He  next  sailed  as  jirize-master  in  the  jjrivateer 
"Fishliawk,"  commanded  by  Captain  Foster,  and  was 
captured  by  a  British  man-of-war  wliich  Captain  Fos- 
ter liad  mistaken  for  a  merchantman.  After  a  sliort 
iniprisonnrentat  St.  John,  Newfoundhuid,  he  returned 
to  Boston  and,  with  the  determination  to  abandon 
privateering,  sailed  as  second  odicer  in  the  leUer  of 
marque  "  Kanger,"  owned  by  Henry  Sargcnl,  of  Bos- 


ton, Henry  Gardner  and  AVard  Cliipuian,  of  Sa- 
lem. (_)n  this  voyage  a  cargo  of  salt  was  carried  from 
Salem  to  Richnumd  and  a  cargo  of  tlour  from  Alex- 
andria to  Havana.  He  was  now  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  On  the  next  voyage  a  cargo  of  Hour  was  ship- 
ped at  Alexandria,  and  while  lying  at  anchor  at  the 
month  of  the  Potomac,  the  "Ranger"  was  surjirised 
in  the  night  by  a  party  of  American  Loyalists, 'and  only 
by  the  bravery  of  the  master  and  crew  and  the  gal- 
lantry of  Mr.  Peabody  did  she  escape  capture.  In 
the  engagement  Mr.  Peabody  was  severely  wounded, 
and  on  the  return  of  his  vessel  to  Alexandria  to  re- 
lit, a  boarding  pike,  richly  inouate<l  with  silver  .and 
bearing  a  suitable  inscription,  was  |)resented  to  him  liy 
the  merchants  of  that  place  in  recognition  of  his  gal- 
lant conduct  in  the  battle. 

On  account  of  the  wounds  received  by  Captain  Sim- 
mons, of  the  ''  Ranger,"  the  voyage  was  further  pros- 
ecuted under  the  command  of  the  first  otlicer,  and 
Jlr.  Peabody  was  promoted  to  his  place.  On  her  re- 
turn fl  ora  Curacoa  the  ■\'essel  was  chased  thirty-six 
hours  by  a  man-of-war,  but  escaped  into  Havana, 
and  soon  returned  to  Salem. 

After  the  declaration  of  peace  Mv.  Peabody  was 
given  command  of  a  vessel  owne<l  by  the  ^Messrs. 
Gardner,  of  Salem,  and  was  dispatched  toSt.  Martin's 
from  which  )iort  he  sailed  for  Alexandria.  There  he 
was  attacked  by  small-pox  and  obliged  to  abandon 
his  command.  On  his  return  to  Salem  his  earnings 
enabled  hini  to  pui'chase  the  st'hofoter  ''Three 
Friends"  and  diking  command,  heniaile  repeated  voy- 
ages to  the  West  Indies  and  1-aii-ope.  F(.ir  several 
years  he  thus  acted  in  the  double  capacity  of  cajitain 
and  mercdiant,  assiduously  pursuing  the  advantages 
wdiicli  the  rmival  of  ti'ade  after  the  Kevolution  af- 
j'orded,  and  laying  (iini  and  deep,  not  only  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital,  Imt  by  a  valuable  coiTimercial 
education,  tlie  foundations  of  his  iiilure  wealth. 

He  retired  J'njm  tin.'  si'a  in  17!il,when  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  and  married  in  that  year  Catherine 
Smith,  the  daughter  of  the  minister  of  IMiddletou, 
undi.1'  whose  rare  a  povtiini  of  bis  education  was  con- 
ducted. In  two  years  liis  wife  died,  aiul  in  17'.'.">  he 
married  her  sister,  IClizalietli,  with  whom  he  led  a 
hap]iy  life  of  nearly  /illy  years.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, with  the  knowdedge  he  had  acquired,  in  the  va- 
rious ports  he  had  visited,  of  the  methods  and  oiiportu- 
nitics  of  profitable  trade,  his  business  rajiidly  increased. 
With  his  business  he  increased  the  number  of  his  ves- 
sels, and  during  his  wdiole  career  built  eighty-three 
ships,  which  be  largely  freighted  himself,  and  for 
wdiich,  at  different  time?,  he  shipped  more  than  seven 
thousand  seamen.  After  the  year  1811  he  promoted 
to  captaincies  thirty-five  wdio  had  entered  his  employ 
as  boys.  It  is  stated  that  in  these  vessels,  before  the 
War  of  1812,  thirty-eight  voyages  were  made  to  Cal- 
j  cutta,  seventeen  to  Canton,  thirty-two  to  Sumatra, 
I  forty-seven  to  St.  Petersburg,  ten  to  other  northern 
'  European  ports  and  twenty  to  the  I\rediterranean. 
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Tlie  "U'est  Indies,  the  Spanish  ^lain  and  tlie  northwest 
coa^t  came  also  within  the  range  of  his  enterprises. 

The  business  of  'Mr.  Peabody  always  had  Salem  for 
its  lieadquarters,  and  fiom  and  to  that  jiort  all  his 
vessels  sailed,  and  from  there  was  distrihuled  in 
coasting  vessels  the  merchandise  whicli  they  had 
brought  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  ships  were 
built  and  equipjjed  there,  and  it  may  be  easily  imag- 
ined how  much  employment  he  gave  to  his  townsmen 
and  how  largely  he  promoted  the  prosperity  and 
growth  of  the  town. 

At  various  times  he  had  as  partners  in  business 
Mr.  Thomas  Perkins,  who  sailed  with  him  in  his  early 
privateering  voyages,  and  ]Mr.  Gideon  Tucker,  both 
of  whom,  though  men  of  great  business  capacity, 
reaped  abundantly  the  benefit  of  the  master-mind  of 
their  partner. 

T!ie  career  of  Mr.  Peabody  sufficiently  indicates, 
without  a  definite  analysis,  his  character.  To  have 
accomplished  it  he  mu.st  necessarily  have  possessed 
certain  qualities,  without  which  it  would  have  been  a 
failure  instead  of  a  remarkable  success.  His  temper- 
ament was  cool,  his  judgment  was  unerring,  hi.s  esti- 
mate of  men  was  almost  infallible.  He  was  cautions 
and  careful  in  making  his  calculations  and  roaeliing 
coiiidusions,  but  liis  calculations  wlieu  made  were 
always  correct  and  I'rom  his  conclusions  no  argument 
or  obstacles  could  swerve  him.  But  underlying  and 
sui>plcmenting  all  his  qualitiesas  a  business  man  was 
the  experience  of  his  early  life  at  the  lowest  round  in 
the  commercial  ladder,  which  made  his  steady  progress 
comparatively  easy  and  sure. 

Mr.  Peabody  died  on  the  5th  of  January,  1844,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six  vears.  His  widow  died  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1854,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven 
years. 

COL.  ri'.ANris  J'EAKODY. 

Colonel  Francis  Peabody  was  the  son  of  J(jseph 
Peabody,  of  Salem,  and  a  lineal  descendant  from 
Lieutenant  Francis  Peabody,  of  St.  Albans,  Hert- 
fordshire, England,  born  in  1C.T4,  who  came  to  New 
England  in  the  ship  •■  I'lautir  "  in  U;;!5  and  first  set  I  led 
in  Ipswich.  In  lOoS  J-ieutenant  Francis  Peaiiody  re- 
moved to  Hampton,  in  the  old  county  of  Norfolk,  but 
in  or  about  tlie  year  1G50  took  up  his  permanent  resi- 
dence in  Top-field.  He  married  Mary,  daugliter  of 
Keginald  Fo.ster,  and  had  children. 

Joseph,  one  of  his  descendants,  wa.s  born  Dec.  12, 
1757,  whose  sketch  is  included  in  this  volume  ;  mar- 
ried, first,  August  28,  1791,  Catherine,  and  second, 
Oct/>ber  24,  1705,  Elizabeth,  daughters  of  Rev.  lOlias 
Smith,  of  Middleton. 

Colonel  Francis  Peabody,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jo- 
.«eph,  born  December  7,  1801,  was  placed,  at  ten  years 
of  age,  in  Dummer  Academy,  at  Pyfield,  under  the 
care  of  liev.'Abiel  Abbott.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
wa«  placed  in  a  select  jirivatc  school  kept  by  Jacob 
Newman  Knajip,  in   lirighton,  where  he  remained 


four  years.  Here  ended  his  acideniic  education.  His 
jn-cdi lection  for  scientilie  pursuits  was  so  strong  that 
a  collegiate  career  was  abandoned,  and  his  time  and 
energies  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  mechanics  and 
chemistry.  In  1820,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  took 
passage  in  the  ship  '' v\ ugiistus,"  belonging  his 
father,  to  Russia  to  re-establish  his  health,  which  had 
been  seriously  impaired  by  a  lever  which,  during  its 
ravages,  threatened  his  life  and  had  left  him  somewhat 
enfeebled.  From  Gronstadt,  the  port  of  destination, 
Mr.  Peabody  made  a  tour  into  the  interior  of  Russia 
and  returned  home  in  the  "Augustus"'  with  renewed 
health  and  a  zi'al  Inr  his  chosen  work  strengthened 
and  matured.  During  the  next  two  winters  he  at- 
tended courses  of  scientific  lectuin.'s  in  ]'>oston  and 
Philadelfdiia,  in  the  latter  city  forming  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  distinguished  scientist,  Dr.  Hare,  which 
proved  of  special  benefit  to  hini  in  his  course  of 
study. 

Nor  was  his  enthusiasm  confineil  to  scientific  pur- 
suits. His  attention  was  turned  to  military  matters, 
and  as  whatever  suliject  he  applied  his  mind  to  he 
studied  with  earnestness  and  easily  mastered,  he  was 
soon  in  command  of  a  battalion  of  artillery  aud  was 
rapidly  jiromoted  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  a  regi- 
ment. In  18:^5  he  was  transl'erred  to  tlie  inlantry  as 
colonel  (jf  the  I'ii-st  Regiment,  I'irst  Rrigade,  Second 
Division  of  the  jNIassachusetls  Militia,  and  ever  after- 
wards bore  the  title  which  he  then  acquired.  Hon. 
Charles  W.  Uphani,  an  intimate  and  dcvoteil  frieml 
of  Colonel  Pealiody,  in  a  memoir,  to  which  the  :vriter 
of  this  sketch  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  material, 
says  that,  "  having  exhausted  the  activities  of  a  mili- 
tary life,  it  had  no  charms  i'or  Francis  Peaboi.ly,  and 
he  Ibrthwith  g'ave  hin;self  back  to  his  ])redominating 
tastes  and  to  tlie  inexhaustible  satisfactions  they 
afl'ordi'd  hiin.  Yielding  a)i;aiii  and  iiuw  imce  Ibr  all 
to  the  siiirit  of  the  jdace,  In;  reiiewud  his  philosoi)hi- 
cal  and  in veiitive  operations  and  engaged  in  branches 
of  business,  manufacturing  and  commercial,  to  which 
they  led  him,  remaining  always  on  hand,  however,  to 
hviW  his  part  ill  inovnuents  t'ur  the  general  welfare." 

GoliiiU'l  Pcahudy  was  auKing  tin-  llr.->t  to  introduce 
the  system  of  pul}lic  lectures  on  scientific  and  literary 
subjects,  which  did  so  much  to  instruct  the  last  gen- 
eration and  spread  intelligence  among  the  people. 
In  1828  he  gave  a  free  course  of  lectures  in  Franklin 
Hall,  in  Salem,  on  the  history  and  uses  of  the  steam- 
engine,  and  the  next  season  gave  a  similar  course  in 
Concert  Hall,  in  the  same  city,  on  electricity.  These 
lectures  tiwakened  in  the  community  a  sense  of  the 
value  of  knowledge,  which  took  I'orin  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  lyceums  not  only  in  Essex  County,  but 
throughout  the  commonwealth. 

Colonel  Pealjody  had,  in  1826,  connected  himself 
with  the  establishment  of  the  business  of  the  "  Forest 
River  Lead  Com[iaiiy,"  but  in  1833  he  built  the  paper- 
mills  in  Middlettm.  i\t  a  later  date  he  began  on  an 
extended  scale  the  business  of  i-efining  sperm  anil 
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riglit  wli:ile  oil  aii'l  the  iiianutacture  of  candles,  and 
also  erected  at  Middleton  linseed  oil  mills.  As  Sir. 
Upliam  says,  "The  application  of  science  to  practical 
and  useful  arts  was  not  only  the  unwearied  labor,  but 
the  happy  entertainment  of  his  life."  The  establish- 
ments projected  by  him  were  carried  on  by  nuicliinery 
which  owed  their  perfection  to  his  inventive  skill. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  during  many  visits  to  Eurojje  nmde  it  his 
business  as  well  as  jdeasure  to  explore  whatever 
illustrated  the  application  of  philosophical  principles 
to  the  useful  arts."  His  services  in  the  introduction 
of  aluminium  in  dentistry  and  in  the  preiiaration  and 
use  01  riax  are  well  known  to  persons  of  the  last  gen- 
eration interested  in  these  branches  of  science  and 
industry. 

In  1865  Colonel  Peabody  succeeded  Asahel  Hunt- 
ington as  president  of  the  Essex  Institute  and  con- 
tinued in  ofDce  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Octo- 
ber 31,  1S67.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1S23,  he  married 
Martha,  daughter  of  Samuel  Endicott,  the  seventh 
in  descent  from  John  Endicott,  the  governor  oi'  the 
plantation  iu  Essex,  and  had  children. 

This  inadequate  sketch  of  the  career  of  Colonel 
Peabody  suggests  the  prevailing  traits  in  his  charac- 
ter. He  inherited  wealth,  but  neither  permitted  it  to 
lessen  his  activities  and  paralyze  his  uscl'ulness  nor 
used  it  for  display  or  personal  aggrandizement.  The 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  elevation  of  public  taste, 
the  establishment  of  ])ure  morality,  the  happiness  of 
his  home  and  the  prosperity  of  his  children  were  the 
ends  he  sought,  and  to  these  ends  he  lavishly  devoted 
his  time  and  means.  He  was  universally  respected 
and  beloved  by  the  community  in  whicli  he  lived, 
and  the  memory  of  his  warm  heart,  his  open  hand, 
his  cheerful  spirit,  his  unsullied  purity,  his  untar- 
nished integrity  and  his  irreproachable  life  is  still 
fresh  in  the  homes  of  his  native  city. 


UVDI.F.Y  LEAVITT  I'lCKMAX 

^\':l3  born  in  Salem  uu  tiie  -1th  <lav  of  Mmv,  177'.i. 
He  was  tlie  fifth  in  descent  iVdui  J'enjamiu  rickman, 
who  came  to  Salem  fmni  Bristol,  Eiiglaml,  about  the 
year  KjUO.  His  grandfather,  also  named  JJeiijiunin, 
was  a  successful  and  public-spirited  merchant,  and  it 
was  he  who  buill.  and  occupied  the  line  old  house  on 
Es.sex  Street,  next  to  the  present  E;Lst  India  Marine 
Hall.  William,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketcli,  was  a  man  much  respected  and  esteemed, 
although,  being  a  younger  son,  he  inherited  but  little 
wealtli.  Wa.shington  appointed  him  naval  o/licer  of 
the  port  of  Salem,  which  position  he  held  twelve 
years,  until,  on  the  election  of  Jclferson,  he  was  re- 
moved to  give  place  to  a  Democrat.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  tlfe  Rev.  Dudley  Leavitt,  minister  of  the 
Tabernacle  Church,  in  Salem.  Mrs.  Leavitt  was  a 
sister  of  that  sturdy  old  Federalist,  Colonel  Timothy 
Pickering.    William's  eld(j«t  son,  a  young  man  of 


great  promise,  bcai-iiig  liis  father's  name,  was  lost  at 
sea,  and  his  only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Daniel 
Abbott,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Dunstable,  (after- 
wards Nashua),  New  Hami>sliiro.    The  second  son, 
Dudley  Leavitt  Pickman,  ai'ter  receiving  a  common- 
school  education,  -was  I'or  a  time  elei'k  in  his  father's 
department  at  the  Custom-House  ;  then,  like  so  many 
of  his  fellow-townsmen,  lie  i'ollowed  the  sea  for  about 
ten  years,  acting  as  supercargo  and  agent  for  sever;il 
well-known  commercial  houses  in  Boston  and  Salem. 
Soon  after  the  War  of  ] SI  1^  he  commenced  business 
in  Salein,  associated  with  the  brothers  Nathaniel, 
^Villianl  and  Zachariah  F.  Siisbee  and  Ivobert  Stone. 
This  partnership  continued   i'or   moi-e   than  thirty 
years.    Their  business  was  extensive,  and  their  ves- 
sels made  voyages  to  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Thty 
were  among  the  first  to  engage  in  the  trade  with  Zan- 
zibar and  Madagascar,  since  so  successfully  carried 
on  from  Salem,  Itut  their  principal  business  was  witli 
Sumatra,  Java  and  the  Philippine  Islands.    The  ship 
"Endeavour,"  owned  bj'  them,  was  l)nilt  by  Christo- 
pher Turner,  near  Frye's  Mills,  in  Salem.    The  brig 
"Persia,'"  which    was   afterwards   lost  on  Eastern 
I'oint,  Cape  Ann,  with  all  on  board,  was  lauiielied 
from  near  Philli])s'  AVharf,  and  tlie  ship  "  lioi  iieo  " 
from  South  Salem.    The  "  l''riendsliip,"  another  of 
their  vessels,  was  attacked  by  Malay  pirates  oil  the 
coast  of  Sumatra,  and  after  the  first  olficer  and  several 
of  the  crew  had  been  killed,  was  captured  and  plun- 
dered.   In  addition  to  foreign  commerce,  Mv.  I*ick- 
num  took  a  strong  interest  in  manufacturing  cnter- 
]irises.    Unlike  most  of  the  merchants  of  that  time, 
who  were  free  traders,  Mr.  Pickman  was  an  early  advo- 
!  eate  of  a  protective  tarill',  believing  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  manufacturing  industries  was  of  vital  impoit- 
aiicc  to  the  prosjieiity  of  the  country.    11(.>  was  a 
member  of  each  of  the  eoinjiauies  whieli  puivdiasi^d 
the  land  and  water-power  where  the  cities  of  Lowell, 
Manchester  and  Lawrence  now  stand,  and  also  a  large 
stockholder  in  many  of  the  early  cotton  and  wciolcn- 
mills  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  Later, 
he  took  the  same  strong  iiitere-'t  iu  railroads,  then  a 
novelty  ant!  an  experiment,   l^robably,  in  the  records 
of  a  majority  of  the  I'ailroads  first  built  in  New  I'^ng- 
land    his    name  would    Ije  found    as   an  original 
subscriber. 

He  performed  valuable  services  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature,  to  both  branches  of  wdiicb  lie  was 
several  times  elected,  though  not  a  seeker  after  polit- 
ical office.  Always  ready  to  give  liis  time  and 
service  to  public  or  charitable  institutions,  the  unfor- 
tunate and  needy  were  sure  to  find  in  him  a  willing 
friend.  In  politics  an  ardent  Federalist  and  great 
admirer  of  Alexander  Hauiilton,,  he  acted,  after  the 
extinction  of  that  ]>arty,  with  the  National  Republi- 
cans and  Whigs. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  North  Church  of 
Salem,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  rise  and 
spread  of  Unit:u'ianism,  many  of  the  clergymen  of 
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that  denomination  being  among  his  most  vahied 
friends.  Strong  good  sense,  sound  judgment,  great 
clearness  of  perception  and  statement  were  liis  most 
striking  characteristics.  Eminently  just  and  honora- 
ble in  all  his  dealings  and  despising  everything  false 
or  tricky,  he  was  nevertheless  a  man  of  strong  preju- 
dices, but  he  did  not  allow  them  to  betray  him  into 
injustice.  Mr.  Pickman  was  not  only  au  accom- 
plished merchant,  fariiiliar  with  everything  relating 
to  accounts,  the  laws  and  usages  of  insui'ancc,  bank- 
ing and  exchanges,  but  extensive  reading,  aided  by 
an  excellent  memory,  had  given  him  a  vast  fund  of 
general  information,  particularly  on  historical  and 
geographical  subjects  and  the  politics  of  Europe  and 
this  country,  as  well  as  a  good  knowledge  of  the  best 
English  and  French  literature,  lie  was  a  huge  man 
physically,  fully  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  of 
striking  presence,  with  a  fine  head  and  expansive 
forehead,  indicating  decided  brain-power.  His  man- 
ners had  all  the  dignity  and  courtesy  of  the  old 
school.  The  brick  house  on  the  corner  of  Chestnut 
and  Pickering  Streets,  built  in  1819,  was  occu^jied  by 
liim  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  184G.  He 
was  married,  in  ISIO,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Sanders,  of  Salem.  Three  children  survived 
him:  Catherine  Sanders,  married  to  liichard  S.  Fay, 
of]]oston;  Elizabeth  Leavitt,  to  Puchard  S.  Rogers, 
of  Salem;  and  William  Dudley,  to  Car.diiie,  dauglilcr 
of  Zachariah  F.  SilsbcC,  of  Salem. 

A  son  of  the  last,  born  in  Sab  in  in  1850,  and  a 
grandson,  born  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  188'),  both 
bear  the  name  of  L»udley  Leavitt  Pickman. 


KICIIARIJ  .S.  J'.O'iKRS. 

Richard  Saltonstall  Rogers  was  born  in  Salem 
January  13,  1790,  and  was  a  lineal  descendant,  not 
from  John  Rogers,  the  martyr,  as  has  been  sujiposed 
by  some,  but  from  another  J(din  Rogers,  a  contem- 
porary of  the  martyr,  living  in  another  j>art  of  ICng- 
land.  This  John  Roger-<  had  two  sons, — the  liev. 
Uit-hard  IJiiger*.  of  W'eallu'rsiirUI,  and  .l(diii,  ^vllcl 
lived  in  ( 'lieimsrord.  The  latter  son,  John,  was  tlie 
father  of  Rev.  John  Rogers,  of  Dedliiim,  England, 
who  was  the  father  of  Rev.  Xatlianiel  Rogers,  who 
was  born  in  Haverhill,  lingland,  in  1098,  came  to  New 
England  in  1G3(3,  and  was  .settled  at  Ipswich  in 
The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers  married  Margaret  Crane, 
and  was  the  father  of  Rev.  Jolni  Rogers,  of  Ipswich, 
born  in  Coggeshall,  England,  in  IG.'iO,  who  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1G49,  and  was  its  president 
from  April  10,  1G82,  until  his  death,  Julv  2,  1G84. 
The  Rev.  John  Rogers,  the  president,  married  Eliza- 
beth Denni.son,  and  was  the  father  of  another  Rev. 
John  Rogers,  of  Ipswich,  who  was  born  in  I|)swich 
in  1060,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1G8-1.  The  last 
John  married  Martha  Whittingliam,  and  was  the  father 
of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Pcoger.s,  of  Ipswich,  born  Septein- 
ber  22,  1701,  and  a  graduate  at  Harvard  in  1721. 


The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers  married,  first,  December 
25,  1728,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Leverett,  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  and  widow  of  Colonel  .John 
Denison,  of  Ipswich,  and  second,  I\Iary,  (huighler  of 
Thomas  liurnam,  and  the  widow  of  Daniel  Staniford. 
Py  his  second  wife  he  had  Nathaniel,  born  March  11, 
17G2,  and  a  graduate  at  Harvard  in  17S2.  ^Ihe  last 
Nathaniel  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Abraham  Dodge,  ami  bad  Nathaniel  Leverett, 
August  G,  1785,  who  m:irried,  October  2-1,  1813,  Har- 
riet, daughter  of  Aaron  ^Vait,  of  Salem  ;  John 
AVhittinghani,  who  married  Austin,  d;inghter  of  Colo- 
nel Benjamin  Pickman,  of  Salem;  Richard  S.,  tlie 
subject  of  this  sketch,  January  13,  1790;  William 
Augustus,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1811  ;  and 
Daniel  Dennison,  who  died  in  infancy. 

About  the  year  1790,  after  the  birth  of  his  two 
oldest  children,  Nathaniel  Rogers  removed  from  Ips- 
wich to  Salem.  Richard  Saltonstall,  with  his 
brothers,  was  educated  at  the  common  schools,  and 
in  early  nianliooil  entered  with  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm upon  a  busines-i  career.  At  that  time  .lerath- 
mael  Peiree,  the  father  ol'  BiMijamiii  Peirce,  librarian 
of  Harvard  College  from  182G  to  1831,  and  grand- 
father of  the  late  Benjamin  Peirce,  ))r(jfess(tr  of 
astronomy  and  inatheniaties  at  Hai'vard,  was,  with 
Aaron  Wait,  under  the  (irm  name  of  Wait  &  Peirce, 
largely  engaged  in  Salem  in  the  foreign  trade.  Na- 
thaniel Leverett  Rogers,  the  oldest  brother  ol'  Rich- 
ard, married,  in  1813,  H;irriet,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Wait,  and  through  his  influence  Richard  obtained 
large  consignrn(;nls  of  merchandise  to  Russia,  and 
spent  several  years  in  that  con ntry  eng,iged  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  that  eiiterjirising  housi!. 
In  181G  he  sailed  as  supercargo  in  the  ship  "  I'l'iend- 
ship,"  belonging  to  the  same  house,  on  a  voyage  to 
Lisbon  and  Calcutta,  and  after  successive  voyages  in 
that  capacity,  and  one  \-oyage  on  the  ship  "Tartar," 
as  master,  lu',  with  !iis  next  (dde^t  brother,  John 
\\'iiittingliam  Rogers,  was  taken  into  j)artnership  ])y 
i  his  (ddi  st  brotlna-,  Nathaniel  Leverett  Rogers,  who 
Inid  alie.idy  e^tnblished  liinisell'  at  Salem  in  foreign 
trade,  undei-  tlie  name  of  Rogers  Brothers.  The  three 
brothel's,  all  of  whom  were  quick-sighted,  quick- 
witted anil  quick  to  ;«'t  where  shrewd  calculation  and 
clear  judgment  led  the  way,  started  at  once  on  a 
career  which,  during  twenty  years,  overcame  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  success. 

The  older  readers  of  this  sketch  will  remember 
the  vessels  in  their  employ  and  the  captains  who 
commanded  them, — the  Grotius,"  "Augustus," 
"Tybee,"  "Clay,"  "  Nereus,"  "Quill"  and  "' Charles 
Daggett,"  will  be  recognized  as  names  of  vessels  of 
which  not  a  timber-head  remains,  while  the  names  of 
their  masters — AVoodbury,  AV'ard,  Skerry,  Neal,  Far- 
ley, Vanderf'ord,  Kinsman,  Lamson,  King,  Mugfbrd, 
Bowditcli,  Brookhouse  and  Drevin — only  recall  the 
past  and  its  busy  days  of  active  commercial  life. 
With  these  ships  and  masters  the  Rogers  Brothers 
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were  the  pioueer*  in  the  Zanzibar  and  New  Holland 
trades,  and  besides  numerous  voyages  to  South 
America  and  various  European  ports,  there  were  per- 
firnied  by  them  more  than  oue  hundred  and  twenty 
vnyaecs  around  either  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of 
Ctfiod  Hope. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  facilities  which 
ocean  cables  afford  to  the  merchant  who  sends  his  ship 
to-day  into  distant  seas  find  it  diliicult  to  appreciate 
the  judgment  and  skill  and  heroic  courage  without 
which  no  man  could  successfully  engage  in  foreign 
commerce  fifty  years  ago.  Now  the  owner  communi- 
cates with  his  master  in  every  port,  and  orders  are 
postponed  to  meet  the  exigencies  as  they  arise.  Then 
a  one  or  two  or  three  years'  voyage  was  planned  at 
the  start,  and  its  successful  termination  was  a  triumj)!! 
of  business  skill.  Of  this  skill  the  Rogers  Brothers 
were  largely  the  possessors  and  until  unexpected  and 
undeserved  reverses  met  tliem,  in  1S42,  their  career 
was  smooth  and  prosperous. 

But  the  reverses  were  not  suflicient  to  discourage 
or  depress  Mr.  Rogers.  He  met  them  with  ihe  same 
undaunted  courage  which  he  had  always  exhibited 
when  perils  tiircatened  and  disaster  was  nigh.  He 
again  adopted  the  occupation  of  his  early  life  and 
sailed  as  supercargo  to  Australia  in  the  ship  "lanthe," 
Captain  Woodbury,  opening  with  hope  a  new  chapter 
in  his  life.  He  afterwards  became  engaged  in  com- 
merce to  some  extent  with  his  brother-in-law,  "W.  D. 
Pickman,  of  Salem  and  Boston,  and  never  permitted 
himself,  as  long  as  health  and  strength  remained  to 
fall  av.'ay  from  active  and  abst^rbing  jjuisuits. 

Mr.  Rogers  married,  May  14,  1822,  Sarah  G., 
daughter  of  Hon.  .Jacob  Crowninsliield,  and  had  Wil- 
liam Crowninsliield ;  Richard  Denison,  who  married 
Martha  Endiott,  dangliter  of  Colonel  Francis  Pea- 
body;  Jacol;  Crowninsliield,  who  married  Elizabetli, 
daughter  of  Colonel  I^ancis  Pealjody;  Sarah  and 
George.whodied  early;  and  Arthur  Saltonstall. He  mar- 
ried, second,  ]\Iurch  17, 1S47,  Elizabeth  L.,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  of  Salem,  and  had  Dudley 
I'ii-kering;  Ciecrge  Willongliliy,  wlio  married  Juse- 
l>liine  Lord,  of  Peabody  ;  and  Elizaboth  P.,  \\]\o 
married  Mr.  I'ound,  and  resides  in  England. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  a  man  who  never  sought  popularity 
nor  office.  His  individuality  was  strong,  his  opinions 
were  liis  own  and  not  easily  changed,  his  will  was 
indomitable,  and  for  many  years  bis  influence  in 
political  and  civil  life  was  marked.  He  was  at 
various  times  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of 
Salem  and  of  the  Legislature,  but  the  methods  of 
modern  politicians  were  distasteful  to  him  and  he  liad 
no  ambition  to  keep  ihem  company.  He" died  .June 
11,  187:j,  at  Salem,  ut  the  ripe  age  of  eiglity-three 
years. 


CAITAIN  .JOHN  BliKTKAM. 

Among  the  names  which  Salem  holds  in  loviiig  and 
lasting  remembrance,  there  are  few,  if  any,  wiiich  are 
15i 


more  highly  esteemed  tlian  that  of  John  Bertram. 
He  was  a  notable  representative  of  a  class  of  men 
who,  as  civilization  advances,  giow  more  and  more 
important  in  tli<'ir  influence  upon  society.  In  a  bus- 
iness age  like  our  own,  a  great  merchant  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  factor  of  force.  He  and  his  work  touch  the 
community  at  an  infinite  number  of  points.  His 
honest  successes  are  an  inspiration  to  the  multitude 
of  workers,  the  patience  and  industry  by  wliicli  he 
wins  his  wealth  and  standing  arc  a  rebuke  to  the 
idlers  who  take  life  easily  and  hope  to  find  shortcuts 
to  fortune,  his  methods  are  suggestive  and  healthful, 
and  his  history  is  a  school  book  for  beginners  to 
study.  In  the  record  of  human  activities  there  is 
nothing  finer  than  the  story  of  the  career  of  a  truly 
great  and  lionorable  merchant. 

And  both  as  a  great  and  honorable  merchant  John 
Bertram  was  exceptionally  eminent.  He  owed  noth- 
ing to  fortune.  Born  in  humble  circumstances  with  no 
friends  to  push  him,  and  no  capital  witli  which  to 
begin  the  workl,  he  shouldered  himself  to  the  first 
rank  of  successful  business  men  by  sheer  force  of 
will  and  patient  endurance.  He  first  saw  t!ie  light 
in  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  February  11,  179G.  His  family 
were  residents  of  tlic  Parish  of  St.  Saviour,  to  whicii 
parish  his  ancrstry  as  far  back  as  he  was  al.ile  to 
trace  it  liad  always  belonged.  The  Bertram 
family  belonged  to  the  middle  class,  in 
the  soniewliat  ])eculiar  society  of  tlie  unique  island 
which  is  both  French  and  ICnglish.  The  ancient 
jiarisli  church  is  still  standing,  and  in  later  life  i\Ir. 
Bertram  had  the  pleasure  of  revisiting  the  very  local- 
ity where,  as  a  Ijoy,  he  li.'id  jdayed,  and  of  entering 
again  the  old  churcli  in  whose  very  shadow  he  had 
perhaps  in  his  earlier  years  nurseil  ambitions  and 
hopes  tliat  were  to  be  realized  in  his  later  life.  Be- 
yond question,  that  old  church  and  its  surroundings 
had  something  to  do  witli  impai-ting  a  permanent 
tinge  to  liis  thougiils  and  reelings,  for  tlirough  a  long 
life  lie  sho^ved  a  jirolound  reverence  for  and  interest 
in  religious  matters,  and  a  sketch  of  the  old  church 
procured  in  his  later  years  was  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  of  his  household  treasures. 

Tiie  family  came  to  America  in  1S07,  and  settled  in 
Salem.  Like  all  adventurous  Salem  boys  of  that  day, 
John  conceived  a  grand  passion  for  the  sea.  The 
shop  wliere  he  worked  was  within  hearing  of  the  lap- 
ping of  the  waves,  and  through  the  windows  he  could 
catch  siglit  of  the  lines  of  masts  and  the  white  gleam 
of  the  canvass  and  the  songs  of  the  sailors  outward 
or  homeward  bound,  seemed  to  invite  him  to  become 
a  wanderer  on  the  ocean.  At  last  a  decision  was 
readied,  and  in  December,  1812,  Captain  Bertram, 
then  sixteen  years  old,  »hi)3ped  for  his  first  voyage  on 
board  a  vessel  bound  for  Alexandria  and  Lisbon, 
rated  on  the  shift's  lists  as  a  "  boy  "  with  a  pay  of 
five  dollars  a  month.  Then  c'iime  the  exciting  times 
of  the  War  of  1812,  and  after  his  return  from  his  first 
voyage  he  followed  the  adventurous  life  of  a  privateer 
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until  be  founil  himself  a  prisoner  on  board  the  prison 
ship  "  Alic.mt,"  at  Bennuda,  and  in  1S15  one  of  the 
unhappy  captives  confined  in  the  prison  ship  at 
Plymouth,  England. 

The  close  of  the  war  released  Captain  Bertram  from 
his  captivity,  and  he  found  himself  at  home  again, 
with  very  little  to  show  for  his  years  of  hard  service. 
But  the  boy's  romance  had  become  the  purpose  of 
the  man,  and  he  was  soon  afloat  again,  serving  in 
vessel  after  vessel,  voyaging  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
rising  from  grade  to  grade,  until  he  found  himself  in 
command,  retiring  from  the  hard  life  of  the  sea  in 
1832,  after  twenty  years  of  tasking  and  faithful  ser- 
vice. From  thence  on  he  continued  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  commercial  business  until  1848,  when  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  set  the  world  on  fire. 
Captain  Bertram  was  quick  to  discern  the  value  of 
this  new  opening  for  business,  and  sent  out  the  first 
vessel  from  the  States  after  the  discovery  of  gold,  and 
the  third  vessel  which  arrived  from  any  port.  He, 
with  others,  subsequently  built  a  number  of  ships  for 
the  trade,  most  of  them  clippers,  some  of  tiiem  very 
large.  From  1852  to  1858  he  gradually  narrowed  the 
range  of  his  commercial  business,  until  at  last  he 
confined  it  to  trade  in  the  Indian  seas.  In  185G  he 
became  interested  in  Western  railroads,  and  carried 
into  the  new  business  the  same  energy  and  caution 
and  foresight  which  had  characterized  him  in  other 
departments  of  activity.  There,  as  elsewhere,  his 
ability  commanded  success,  and  his  faculty  for  organ- 
ization enabled  him  to  spend  his  last  years  with  his 
business  so  well  in  hand,  that  he  was  free  from 
anxietj'  and  relieved  from  overburdeiisonie  labor. 
At  the  same  time  he  did  not  intermit  his  vigilance. 
Useful  occupation  was  his  delight,  and  he  devoutly 
believed  that  if  a  man  wished  to  be  well  served,  he 
must  serve  himself.  His  quiet  oilice  was  an  observa- 
vatory,  whose  windows  looked  north,  south,  east  and 
west,  and  he  kept  watch  of  what  was  going  on  that 
concerned  him,  both  on  the  far  shores  of  Zanzibar 
and  beyond  the  roll  of  the  Mississippi.  Wherever 
the  business  was  the  man  was,  to  plan  and  oversee 
iinil  superintend. 

Perhajps  the  most  notable  thing  about  Ca])tain 
Bertram — certainly  the  thing  by  which  he  will  be 
longest  and  most  lovingly  remembered — was  his  open- 
handedness.  He  was  no  importunate  creditor  in  the 
transaction  of  business.  The  number  of  obligations 
due  him,  which  were  cancelled  without  payment,  will 
jiever  appear  upon  the  open  reconl.  Iini)atient  as  he 
might  be  at  any  attempt  to  defraud  him,  intolerant 
as  he  was  of  all  shiftlcssness  and  extravagance,  yet 
when  misfortune  overtook  his  debtors,  thuy  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  him.  Instead  of  being  their 
persecutor,  demanding  the  pound  of  flesh  noniinaled 
in  the  bond,  he  was  sure  to  become  their  helper.  He 
took  especial  interest  in  young  men  in  their  early 
bu»ine.-^s  stnigghs,  and  was  ready  to  assist  them,  both 
with  advice,  which,  however  valuable,  is  cheap,  and 


also  with  financial  aid,  which  most  men  do  not  fur- 
nish so  readily.  He  had  been  young  himself,  and 
knew  all  the  perplexities  of  beginnings,  and,  out  of 
his  own  cxpoiieiice,  caught  the  impulse  to  save 
others  from  wliat  hf  had  sutl'ered  himself. 

Ami  this  '  handedness  was  not  a  matter  of  sel- 
fish calculation.  It  came  out  of  large-heartedness. 
This  business  consideration  was  supplemented  by 
most  munificent  liberality.  During  the  dark  days 
of  the  AVar  of  the  Eebellion  he  was  a  most  intense 
patriot,  in  purse  as  well  as  profession.  The  wants  ot 
the  soldiers  never  plead  with  him  in  vain,  and  he 
often  anticipated  the  cry  Ibr  help  before  it  was  ut- 
tered. The  records  of  the  Grand  Army  show  that 
this  generous  interest  was  not  a  momentary  enthusi- 
asm. To  the  close  of  his  life  he  kejit  in  mind  the 
nceils  and  the  deserts  of  the  del'eiulers  of  the  Union, 
and  his  unreconJed  lilieralities  in  their  behalf  were 
quite  as  nutneruiis  as  his  formal  donations.  The  for- 
lorn condition  of  the  race  whom  the  war  liberated 
was  constantly  and  pressingly  present  with  him,  and 
any  jdan  for  their  elevation  was  sure  to  receive  gen- 
erous consideration  at  his  hand  ;  so  that  he  made 
himself  powerfully  felt  in  the  schools  and  educational 
movements  uinlerlakcn  in  behalf  of  the  frecdmen. 
iSoliiiers  and  freeilnien  alike  never  lost  a  better  I'rieiul 
than  Mr.  Bertram. 

The  needs  of  his  own  comnumity  made  constant 
and  large  demands  upon  his  symjiatliy.  lie  was 
always  ready  to  listen  to  a  story  of  want,  and  no  de- 
serving applicant  failed  of  a  helping  as  well  as  a 
hearing.  His  generous  instincts  often  foresaw  (he 
formal  appeal  for  assistance.  He  kept  a  list,  to 
which  he  was  constantly  adding  new  names,  of  needy 
families,  10  whom  he  annually  sent  supplies  of  fuel, 
and  he  left  in  tiiist  to  the  city  a  large  amount,  the 
income  of  wliicli  was  to  1)e  used  year  by  year  in  [iro- 
viding  wood  and  coal  for  the  poor,  and  no  lujbler  or 
more  judicious  legacy  was  ever  made.  Aforning  by 
morning  his  hand  kindles  the  fires  on  scores  of  the 
heartli.-lones  of  the  destitute,  and  his  memorv  is  kei)t 
aTne  by  the  gracimis  light  and  warnith  in  multitudes 
of  the  homes  of  poverty.  A  benefaction  of  that  sort 
is  a  well-considered  charity. 

Cajitain  Bertram's  liberalities  of  this  nature  were 
numerous.  His  gifts  to  the  Salem  Hospital,  his 
establishment  of  the  Bertram  Home  for  Aged  Men, 
his  legacy  to  the  Children's  Friends'  Society  were  all 
on  a  munificent  scale,  and  will  go  on  doing  a  work  of 
blessing  for  generations  to  come. 

No  other  single  citizen  of  Salem  has  done  more  for 
the  good  name  and  real  welfare  of  the  municipality 
than  Captain  John  Bei'trnm.  His  life  was  a  stiiking 
illustration  of  the  fact  tluit  wise  and  generous  giving 
does  not  impoverish  a  man.  The  serene  content  of 
his  old  age  was  the  result  of  a  useful  and  unselfish 
life, — a  forcible  and  instructive  less(^n  to  those  whose 
highest  ideal  of  living  is  a  constant  struggle  for 
ujerely  personal  advantage.    The  tears  of  the  hun- 
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dreds  whom  he  had  helped,  that  watered  his  grave 
when  he  was  borne  to  liis  rest  at  the  ripe  term  of 
eiglity-six  years,  were  the  most  satisfying  tribute 
wliich  any  man  can  receive.  Tlie  regret  at  his  loss, 
with  which  his  name  is  always  spoken,  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  a  useful  and  generous  life  is  the  fairest 
which  any  man  can  live.  This  is  the  true  earthly 
immortality  which  is  best  worth  the  having. 

So  long  as  Salem  is  well  spoken  of  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  ancient  city,  there  will  be 
coupled  with  its  other  claims  to  regard  and  renown 
the  name  of  Jonx  Bkrtuam. 


JACOB  rUTNANI. 

The  late  Jacob  Putnam  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  leather  business  in  this  vicinity.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  kindly  nature,  of  indomitable  energy  and  un- 
flinching integrity,  and  possessed  a  large  share  of  that 
intuitive  knowledge  of  liuman  nature  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  success  in  every  vocation. 

He  was  of  English  descent  and  traced  his  Ijncage 
back  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  this  Common- 
wealth, to  John  Putnam,  of  Aylesbury,  Buckingham 
County,  England,  who,  with  his  wife  and  three  sons, 
sailed  from  London,  in  1G31,  for  New  England.  He 
disembarked  that  same  year  in  Boston,  and,  after  a 
short  stay  in  Charlestown,  proceeded  with  his  family 
to  the  then  infant  village  of  Salem,  and  here  fixed 
his  new  place  of  abode.  That  he  had  been  a  man  of 
note  and  had  attained  prominence  in  his  native  coun- 
try is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  tract  of  land  in  Salem 
was  now  granted  to  him  by  the  Crown  for  distin- 
guished services  rendered  to  the  English  government. 
Upon  tliis  tract  he  soon  erected  a  house  for  himself 
and  one  also  for  eacli  of  his  three  sons,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  subjugation  of  the  wilderness  and  the 
development  and  improvement  of  his  new  estate. 
His  family  increased  and  multiplied  with  the  lapse  of 
years,  and  by  the  achievements  of  many  of  its  mem- 
bers the  family  name  of  Putnam  has  attained  a  de- 
servedly liiich  rei>ntati(iii  bnth  in  the  arts  of  peace 
and  ol'  war.  Tho  imnicdiale  lUscendants  of  this  first 
emigrant  were  active,  discreet  and  courageous  men, 
fully  alive  to  all  the  interests  of  the  early  settlers  of 
New  England  and  active  and  stirring  in  all  the  ex- 
citing struggles  wliicii  marked  our  colonial  history. 
They  took  part  in  ail  the  combats  with  the  Tndiiiiis, 
at  Bloody  Brook,  Brookheld,  Lancaster  and  other  now 
famous  fights.  The  family  soon  attained  prominence 
in  Salem  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  of  Essex  County, 
the  sound  judgment  and  vigorous  integrity  of  its  mem- 
bers making  them  fit  leaders  in  all  new  enterprises, 
from  the  institulif^n  of  a  church  to  the  i)rosecutioii  of 
a  business  venture,  and  safe  guides  to  wise  decisions 
on  the  many. knotty  points  that  tasked  the  ingenuity 
of  our  ancestors  as  they  laid  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  o\ir  present  commonwealth. 

General  Israel  Putnam  was  from  one  of  the  branches 


of  this  family  ;  and  his  impetuous  zeal  and  daring, 
which  might  have  degenerated  into  audacity  had  it 
not  been  so  shrewdly  tempered  with  New  England 
discretion,  have  been  displayed  in  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

One  of  the  sons  of  this  John  Putnam,  the  founder 
of  the  family,  was  Nathaniel,  and  through  him,  his 
son  Benjamin,  his  grandson  Stephen,  and  his  great- 
grandson  Stephen,  the  younger,  a  share  of  the  ances- 
tral estate  originally  granted  by  the  Crown  to  John 
Putnam  came  to  .Jacob  Putnam,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  and  fifth  in  theline  of  descent  from  the  origi- 
nal settler.  Jacob  Putnam  was  born  at  Danvers  No- 
vember 17,  1780,  near  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  grew  up  to  manhood  in  Salem  and  in  Danvers. 
Ho  did  not  enjoy  great  opportunities  of  education, 
having  to  depend  upon  the  common  schools  of  his 
neighborhood  for  the  slender  education  which  he  ob- 
tained from  otliers.  But  his  best  education,  as  is  rrot 
infrequently  the  case,  was  that  wiiich.  he  owed  to 
himself  alone.  He  had  inherited  tlie  traits  of  his  an- 
cestors in  no  small  measure,  and  his  good  judgment 
and  common  sense  enabled  him  always  to  be  cipial  to 
the  demands  of  any  situation  in  which  he  found  him- 
self, and  fully  capable  of  carrying  on  an  active  busi- 
ness career.  The  same  adventurous  spirit  which  had 
found  vent  in  the  daring  achievements  of  General  Put- 
nam led  Jacol)  Putnam  in  his  early  manhood  to  seek 
fortune  in  maritime  commerce;  but  his  sound  judg- 
ment soon  persuaded  him  to  settle  down  into  the 
steady  pursuits  of  a  business  life.  In  the  year  1805 
he  made  a  trip  to  Calcutta  in  the  good  ship  "  Boston 
Packet,"  and  was  absent  from  liishome  for  two  years. 

Upon  his  return  to  Salem  from  this  voyage,  in  the 
year  1807,  he  established  himself  in  the  hide  and 
leather  Imsiness.  This  luisincss  he  prosecuted  in  all 
its  branches,  dealing  in  hides,  tanning,  currying  and 
marketing  the  finished  product,  extending  his  opera- 
tions as  op])ortunities  otl'ered,  and  always  availing 
himself  of  whatever  improvements  were  within  his 
reach.  He  also  engaged  in  the  South  American  trade 
importing  both  hides  and  India  rul)ber  from  that 
country.  He  was  interested  in  the  Sumatra  trad<Mind 
became  a  sliip-owner  and  inijiorter.  He  continued 
the  active  prosecution  of  his  business  until  his  death, 
wliich  occurred  January  18,  1866,  when  it  passed  to 
his  youngest  son,  George  F.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  the 
present  jiroprietor. 

Mr.  Putnam's  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Captain 
James  Silver,  of  Salem,  an  East  India  merchant. 

Though  Mr.  Putnam  held  himself  aloof  from  any 
political  oflice,  he  was  a  highly  public-spirited  man, 
and  always  took  a  sagacious  and  intelligent  interest 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  improvement  of  his  na- 
tive city.  His  generous  and  kindly  nature  was 
also  active  in  many  directions,  especially  in  private 
charities,  for  he  had  none  of  that  vanity  which  seeks 
to  make  a  public  display  of  its  benefacti6ns ;  and  his 
humane  and  kindly  disposition  was  known  by  its 
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fruits  to  many  a  poor  family,  which  had  good  reason 
to  mourn  his  death. 

Mr.  Putnam  was  also  a  man  of  deep  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism and  eager  to  promote  the  wellare  of  his  country.  He 
served  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1S12,  doing  duty 
on  the  se.a-coast  defenses  at  Salem,  and  serving  the 
public  and  his  country  in  other  directions.  He  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  prosjierity  and  success  of  the 
religious  enterprises  of  his  day,  hoth  in  his  native 
city  and  in  the  country  at  large,  and  contributed  gen- 
erously towards  their  support.  He  was  interested  in 
fostering  everything  that  would  promote  the  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  of  his  community  and  of  his 
country.  A  man  of  the  highest  probity  and  honor, 
his  character  was  unstained,  and  he  died  respected 
and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him. 


STEPIIF.X  c.  riiiLLirs. 
Stephen  Clarendon  Phillips  was  descended  from 
Rev.  George  Phillips,  wlio  was  the  son  of  Christopher 
Phillips,  of  Rainham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land. Rev.  George  Phillips  was  born  in  l-V'S,  and 
was  educated  at  Tittlesliall.  He  entered  Gouville  & 
Cain's  College,  Caml)ridge,  April  20,  IGIO,  receiving 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  1G13  and  A.  >!.  in  1617.  He  came 
to  New  England  in  the  "  Arbella"  in  1G30,  and  set- 
tled in  Watertown,  where  he  died.  By  a  first  wife, 
who  was  a  Hay  ward,  he  had  a  son,  Samuel,  born  in 
1C2.5,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1G50,  and  suc- 
ceeded Rev.  Ezekiel  P.ogers  as  minister  of  Rowley. 
Samuel  married,  in  1651,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Appleton,  a  native  of  England,  who  was  one  of  ihe 
first  settlers  of  Ipswicii.  By  a  second  wife  (Elizabeth 
"\Velden)  Rev.  George  Phillips  had  Zerobabel,  Febru- 
ary .5,  1G.32;  Jonathan,  October  19,  1633  ;  Theophilus, 
April  28,1636;  Annible,  October,  1637;  Ephraim, 
1640;  Obadiah,  1641 ;  and  Abiel.  .Tonatlian,  rme  of 
these  children,  married,  January  26,  1680,  Sarah, 
daugh'.er  of  Jeremiah  Holland  (Plarvard  College, 
1645),  was  a  schoolmaster  and  magistrate,  and  died  at 
Watertown,  his  native  place,  in  1704.  His  children 
were  Sarah,  born  Sejitember  14,  IGS-J  ;  Abigail,  Ajiril 
"22,  lt">s;{;  Jonathan,  IGS') ;  (ieorge,  Nathaniel,  ICliza- 
beth,  Ruth,  Sarah  and  Hannah.  Jonathan,  one  of 
th'-se  children,  was  born  in  Watertown,  and  married, 
February  27,  1717,  Hepzibah,  daughter  of  Stephen 
Parker,  of  that  j)lace.  He  removed,  in  171'J,  to  Alar- 
blehead,  and.  about  1740,  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  be 
died.  His  children  were  Stephen,  born  July  18, 
1718,  Ruth  and  others.  Stephen,  one  of  these  chil- 
dren, wa.sborn  in  Watertown,  and  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Elkins,  of  Marblehead.  He  was 
a  prominent  man,  deacon  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  and,  in  Revolutionary  limes,  an  ardent 
patriot  and  a  member  of  the  Gommittee  (;f  Safety  and 
Correspondence.  He  died  in  ]Marblehead  March  1, 
1801.  His  children  were  5Iary,  born  August  22,  1755  ; 
Elizabeth,  November  28,  1757  ;  Sarah,  February  2?j, 
1760;  Stephen,  November  [13,  1764;  Lydia,  January 


17,  1767;  William,  November  15, 1769.  Stei)hen,  one 
of  these  children,  was  born  in  Marblehead,  and  for 
some  years  was  a  ship-master  in  the  employ  of  E. 
Hasket  Derby,  of  Salem.  About  the  year  ISUO  he  re- 
moved to  Salem,  after  which  time  he  was  engaged  in 
commerce,  exce])t  during  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life,  when  he  spent  his  summers  on  his  estate  in  North 
Danvers.  Salem  continued,  however,  to  be  his  resi- 
dence, and  there  he  died  October  19,  1838.  He  mar- 
ried Dorcas,  daughter  of  Dudley  and  Dorcas  (^[urch) 
Woodbridge,  of  Salem,  who  died  at  Sak-m  June  15, 
1802. 

Stephen  Clarendon  Phillips,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  the  son  of  the  last-named  Sle[>hen,  and 
was  born  in  Salem  November  4,  1801.  But  the  dis- 
tinguished character  of  his  aiicestry  is  not  confined  to 
the  family  whose  name  he  bore.  Through  his  mother 
(Dorcas  Woodbridge)  he  was  descended  from  Rev. 
John  Woodbridge,  a  follower  of  AVicklifl'e,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whose  son  ,Tohn 
braved  the  dangers  of  the  same  faith,  as  did  a  line 
of  four  direct  desceiulants,  all  clergymen,  and  all 
named  John.  The  last  .lohn,  minister  at  Stanton 
AV^itts,  in  England,  married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Parker,  and  sister  of  Thomas  Parker,  who 
came  to  New  England  and  settled  in  Newbury  in 
1695.  His  son,  Rev.  .Tohn  ^V^oodbridge,  came  to  New 
England  in  1635,  and  dicil  in  Newbury,  JMarch  17, 
1695.  He  married,  in  3  639,  Mary,  d.'uighter  of  Gov- 
ernor Thomius  Dudley,  and  thus  the  Dudley  as  well  as 
the  Woodbridge  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  Phillips 
family.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  Benjaniin  Woodbridge,  son 
of  the  last  Rev.  John,  and  great-grandfather  of  Dorcas 
(Woodliridge)  Phillips,  married  Jlary,  grand-daughter 
of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  tlie  author  of  the 
"  Body  of  Liberties,"  adopted  as  a  code  ol'  laws  by  the 
General  C'ourt  of  I\rassachusetts  in  1641. 

Mr.  Phillips  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1819,  and  at 
once  entered  into  active  business  as  a  merchant,  and 
in  1822,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  the  head  of  a 
family,  an  extensive  business  man  and  Representative 
in  the  (ii-ncral  Court.  On  the  (iili  of  November  in 
that  year  he  married  .Tane  Appleton,  daughter  of 
Willard  Peele,  of  Salem,  who  died  December  19, 1837. 
On  the  3d  of  September,  1838,  he  married  Margaret 
Mason  Peele,  sister  of  his  first  wife,  who  died  at 
Salem  July  15,  1883.  The  children  of  his  first  wife 
were  Stephen  Henry,  born  August  16,  1823,  whose 
sketch  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Bench  and 
Bar,  in  the  second  cha[)ter  of  this  work  ;  AVillard 
Peele,  September  7,  1825,  well  known  in  recent  years 
as  one  of  the  efficient  and  successful  trustees  and  man- 
agers of  the  Eastern  R:iilroad;  George  William,  No- 
vember 27,1827  (Harvard,  1847);  Henry  Ware^ 
August  19,  1829;  Jane  Peele,  February  24,  1833;' 
Margaret  Peele  and  Catharine  Peele  (twins),  .Tune  30, 
1835  ;  and  Abbott  Lawrence,  December  7,  1837.  The 
children  of  his  second  wife  were  Walter  Mason,  May 
26,1839;  Charles  Appleton,  January  30,  1841  (Har- 
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vard,  1860);  Edward  Woodbridge,  August  3,18-12; 
and  Catharine,  July  7,  1S44. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  an  ardent  lover  of  liis  native  city, 
a  man  of  overflowing  public  s]Mrit,  and  with  a  heart 
'\hich  beat  with  warm  sympathy  in  response  to  the 
appeals  of  his  neighbors  and  fellow-townsnicn  in  be- 
half of  all  deserving  enterprises  and  charities.  The 
educational  interests  of  Salem  won  his  early  and  con- 
stant aid  and  support,  and  for  many  years  he  pre- 
sided over  the  board  wliidi  had  them  in  charge.  In 
1S30  he  was  chosen  State  Senator,  and  in  1834 
was  chosen  in  the  place  of  Eufus  Choate,  wdio  had 
resigned  his  seat,  to  represent  the  Essex  South  Dis- 
trict in  Congress.  His  duties  in  -Washington  were 
ably  performed,  and  by  his  generous  spirit,  his 
thorough  integrity,  his  business  methods  and  his 
kindly  deportment,  he  won  the  confidence  and  friend- 
ship of  both  political  friends  and  foes.  The  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  brother  Representatives  was 
well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hardin,  of  Kentucky,  whom 
Mr.  Cushing  described  as  "  the  gray-haired  Nestor  of 
the  House,  and  its  i)erpetually  snarling  Therivtes/' 
who,  in  a  reply  to  a  speech  of  I\Ir.  Phillips,  said  that 
"if  all  the  members  of  the  House  were  like  this  gen- 
tleman from  ]\Iassachusetts,  God  would  never  have  re- 
pented that  he  made  man." 

After  one  re-election,  in  1S3G,  IMr.  Philliiis  retired 
from  Congress,  and  in  1839  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Leverett  Saltonstall  as  mayor  of  Salem.  He  held 
office  three  years,  and  on  his  retirement  gave  the 
amount  of  his  entire  salary  to  the  city  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  building  occupied  by  the  Bowditch 
and  Fisk  Schools.  In  1848  and  1840  he  wa.s  the  can- 
didate of  the  Free-Soil  party  for  Governor,  and  during 
those  and  succeeding  years  was  an  active  participant 
in  those  movements  which  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  th?  Republican  party. 

During  tlie  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  confronted 
by  adversities  in  business,  and  though  beyond  middle 
age,  with  a  hopeful  spirit  and  an  undaunted  courage, 
of  which  younger  men  might  well  be  pjroud,  he  set 
hiiii~i-lf  about  to  repair  and  rebuild  his  fortune.  He 
eiigiigeil  ill  extensive  timbiT  and  lumber  cnteri)rises 
on  the  St.  Maurice  and  Three  liivcrs,  in  Canada, 
where  his  third  son,  George  William,  was  established 
for  their  care  and  supervision.  Alter  a  visit  to  the 
field  of  his  operations,  in  1857,  he  took  passage  at 
(Quebec  in  the  steamer  "Montreal,"  for  ^lontreal,  on 
Friday,  the  2Gth  of  June,  with  the  intention  of  return- 
ing home.  On  the  same  afternoon  the  steamer  took 
fire,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  above  (Quebec,  opposite 
Cape  Ilouge,  and  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  four  hundred  passengers  on  board  were  rescued. 
Among  those  who  lost  their  lives  was  Mr.  Phillips. 
His  son  sent  news  of  the  disaster  to  Salem  by  tele- 
graph the  nex<  day,  stating  that  his  father's  body  had 
been  recovered,  and  would  reach  Salem  on  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday.  At  sunset  on  Saturday,  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  sad  news,  all  the  bells  of  the  city  were 


tolled,  and  on  Sunday  appropriate  allusions  to  the 
death  of  ]\Ir.  Phillips  were  made  in  all  the  churches, 
and  the  flags  of  the  shiitping  and  armories  and  engine- 
houses  were  displayed  at  half-mast.  On  Tuesday,  June 
30,  the  funeral  took  place  at  P.art<Mi  Square  Church, 
and  the  remains  of  liiin,  whom  the  city  regarded  almost 
as  its  father  and  every  man  as  his  benefactor  and  friend, 
were  consigned  to  the  grave.  Tlie  Xciclmri/porf  Jh  r- 
ald  said  :  "  With  a  fortune  or  without  it,  we  do  not 
know  the  man  that  Essex  County  could  not  as  well 
have  spared.  He  was  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  and 
as  an  able,  honest,  sincere  Christian  man,  adtled 
worth  to  the  human  race  by  belonging  to  it."  And 
every  reader  of  the  Iltrald  said  Amen. 


WILT.IAJt  HL'NT. 

William  Hunt  was  born  in  Salem  April  2"),  1804. 
He  was  in  the  fifth  generation  from  Cajitain  Lewis 
Hunt,  wdio  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Salem 
about  IGflO.  His  father's  name  was  AVilliam.  When 
a  mere  lad  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  Jonas  Warren, 
in  his  store  at  Danversfiort.  After  remaining  there 
a  sliort  time  he  entered  as  clerk  in  the  store  of  Jfr. 
Nathan  lilood,  on  Derby  Street,  Salem,  where  he  re- 
mained until  IS'23,  when  he  was  employei]  by  ■Mr. 
Robert  Ih-ookhouse,  who  had  recently  rommcnced  in 
the  African  trade.  Alter  a  few  years  he  was  given 
an  interest  in  the  busiTiess,  which  was  continued  un- 
til the  death  of  ]Mr.  Brookhouse,  in  ISGG.  They 
transacted  a  very  large  business,  which  was  extended 
to  the  intei'ior  of  Africa,  from  whence  tbey  imported 
large  quantities  of  jialni  oil,  gold  dust,  \\ovy  and 
hides.  At  one  time  they  owned  more  than  twenty 
ships  and  barques.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  15rookht)Use 
I\Ir.  Hunt  continued  the  business  with  Robert  Pirook- 
house,  Jr.,  .Toseph  H.Hanson  and  (,'aptain  Nathan 
Frye,  until  Mai'cb  27,  bSGli,  when  the  last  voyage  was 
completed,  and  he  retired  from  business  with  ample 
means. 

]\Ir.  Hunt  was  married  to  Austis  Slocom,  daughter 
of  Kbene/cr  and  Saruli  ( Hcckct)  Slocom,  Marcli  24, 
'fwo  sons — \\'illiam  I  )can  and  Lewis — and  two 
daughters— Mary  Dean  Hersey  and  Sarah  Peeket  Put- 
nam— survive  him.    He  died  August  3,  1883. 

Mr.  Hunt  enjoyed  a  high  reputati<Hi  as  an  intelli- 
gent and  honorable  merchant.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
much  intellectual  culture.  His  reading  was  very  ex- 
tensive, heljeing  familiar  with  all  the  best  authors. 

He  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  ad'airs  of  his  native 
city,  filling  many  positions  (»f  trust.  In  his  charities 
he  was  very  unostent.atious,  knowing  but  the  need  to 
give  the  required  aid. 


EinVAKD  D.  KTMIiAt.L. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  belonged  to  a  New  Eng- 
land family,  which  moved  from  Ipswich,  Mass.,  to 
Bradford  and  Haverhill,  and  later  to  Plaistow,  N.  H., 
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being  amonn:the  early  settlers  of  the  hitter  place.  Here 
Mr.  Kimball  was  horn,  December,  1811,  and  was  a 
son  of  Xathaniel  and  !:?arah  Knight  Khuhall.  lie  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Pembroke  and  at  Atkinson 
Academy,  N.  H.,  an  institution  of  which  his  grand- 
mother was  one  of  the  early  jiromoters,  and  which  he 
attended  until  he  engaged  in  business  at  home.  By 
the  death  of  his  father  he  was  left,  at  an  early  age,  as 
the  eldest  son  in  a  family  of  three  boys  and  three 
girls,  with  the  responsibility  of  assisting  his  mother 
and  attending  to  the  duties  of  the  farm.  For  several 
years  he  was  engaged  in  business  in  a  small  way,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1833  he  made  a  voyage  to  South  Amer- 
ica. The  following  year,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
left  the  old  homestead  and  moved  to  Salem,  and 
shortly  after  married  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  lion, 
.lohn  S.  Kimball,  of  Belfast.  He  entered  into  the 
Ciistern  produce  business  with  Stephen  Hoyt,  who  was 
afterwards  made  mayor  of  New  Orleans  under  Gen- 
eral Banks.  This  connection  wa.s  dissolved  in  the 
winter  of  1S37  by  Mr.  lloyt  withdrawing  from  the 
business;  and  Mr.  Kimball  continued  it  lentil  1843, 
when  he  bough.t  out  the  African  laisincss  of  his 
brother-in-law,  David  Pingree.  This  necessitated 
his  going  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  which  he  did 
soon  after,  taking  with  him  liis  wile,  and  remaining 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  to  look  after  his  property  and 
qualify  himself  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
bu.-iness.  This,  in  connection  with  the  East  India 
business,  he  continued  until  stricken  with  paralysis, 
from  which  lie  died  at  Paris,  France,  in  September, 
18G7,  at  tlie  age  of  lifty-six,  after  an  illness  of  three 
or  four  years.  He  had  three  sons,  one  of  whom  sur- 
vives him.  During  his  business  career  he  was  at 
times  associated  with  David  Pingree,  Esq.,  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  with  his  nepliew,  Thomas  Pingree,  but 
principally  with  his  brother-in-law,  Charles  H.  i\Jil- 
ler,  wi:h  whom  he  was  associated  many  years,  and 
who  continued  the  business  after  his  death.  His 
brothers,  Elbridge  and.Xathaniel,  were  interested  in 
the  business,  and  also  ]\[r.  Reader,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  in  the  l".a.--t  Tmiics  Frank  Kced,  l\sii.,who 
tiled  in  Batavia. 

Mr.  Kimball  was  among  the  last  of  the  merchants 
wlio  sent  vessels  from  the  port  of  Salem,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  moved  his  business  to  Bos- 
ton. 

He,  during  Jiis  life,  filled  several  other  positions  of 
trust  and  honor,  among  them  the  presidency  of  both 
the  Xaumkeag  Cotton-Mills  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  the 
Xaumkeag  Bank  of  Salem.  He  was  successful  in  all 
Ills  business  j»ursuiis  from  a  rare  combination  of  in- 
dustry and  judgment ;  managing  all  his  a'fl'airs  with 
great  skill  and  success;  an  indomitable  worker;  he 
po.ssessed  all  the  requirements  for  a  large  and  success- 
ful merchant,  being  at  once  a  good  buyer,  seller  and 
accountant,  generous,  polished  in  all  his  manners,  de- 
cided in  bis  opinions  and  prompt  to  act  upon  them, 
which  at  once  gained  for  1  lim  the  confidence  and  re- 


spect of  .all  who  knew  him.  And  he  at  all  times  ex- 
hibited a  rectitude  of  character  which  never  wavered 
from  the  proper  direction. 


in;XUY   K.  OLIVICR. 

Henry  Kemble  Oliver  was  born  November  24,  1800, 
at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  the  U[q:>er  Parish  of  which  town 
his  father  was  minister  from  1787 
to  17'J7.  He  was  the  third  son  and 
the  eighth  child  of  the  Rev.  Daniel 
and  Elizabeth'  (Kemble)  Oliver, 
both  of  J^oston,  and  of  the  seventh 
generation  of  the  descendants  of 
Thomas  Oliver,  "  chirurgeon,"  who 
immigrated  from  Lewes,  Sussex, 
England,  to  Boston,  with  his  wife, 
Ann,  and  their  six  or  eight  chil- 
di'en,  i n  1 G32,  in  the  ship  '"  William 
and  Francis,"  from  London. 

Henry  Kemble  was  christened  Thomas  Henry, 
which  name  was  changed  by  act  of  Legislature  in  1821 
to  that  of  his  mother's  only  brother,  who  died  in  1802. 

Thomas  Oliver,  the  immigrant,  a  ruling  elder  of  the 
First  Churcli  in  Boston,  died  .Tune  ],  lGo8,  aged  ninety 
years.  The  din'ct  line  of  di'scent  to  the  subject  of 
this  notice  is  as  follows  : 

Thomas  Oliver  and  Ann  (maiden-name  unknown). 
Peter  Oliver  and  Sarah  (Newdegate). 
Nathanael  Oliver  and  Elizabeth  (Urattle). 
Nathanael  Oliver  and  Martha  (llobbs). 
Nathanael  Oliver  and  Mercy  (Wendell). 
Daniel  Oliver  and  IClizaljcth  (K('iiible). 
Henry  Kemble  Oliver. 

In  the  year  1801  Rev.  Daniel  Oliver,  with  his  family, 
removed  to  Exeter,  N.  II.,  and  in  1802-03,  to  Boston. 
Here  Henry  attended,  at  five  years  of  age,  the  school 
of  a  Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Ilayslop.  and  acquired  his  earliest 
rudimentary  knowledge.  In  1801)  he  was  transferred 
to  the  scdiool  of  Madame  Tileston.  "  The  two  schools," 
he  has  written,  "were  on  the  same  method,  a  good 
deal  of  sitting  still — if  one  cuild — and  a  very  little 
teaching  I'or  earh  pupil.  Not  liking  either,  and  with 
nothing  to  interest  or  amuse,  during  the  dreary  six 
hours  of  the  day,  I  not  unl'requently  fell  under  the 
discipline  of  good  Madame  Tileston.  I  cannot  re- 
member that  we  had  books  or  slates,  and  sitting  still 
and  being  good  was  not  within  the  bounds  of  my 
spontaneity;  for  I  was  a  nervous,  uneasy  and  playful 
child." 

After  leaving  i\Iadame  Tilcston's  school,  Henry  at- 
tended the  j\Iayhew  School,  ori  Chardon  Street,  under 
Messrs.  Milliken  and  Holt,  "  both  good  floggers,"  and 
later,  about  the  year  1810,  the  school  kept  by  Eben- 
ezer  Pemberton,  formerly  principal  of  Phillips  An- 
dovcr- Academy.  "  With  Master  Pemberton — but  still 
keeping  up  my  elementary  studies  in  English — I  be- 

1  Ellzalieth  Konil>Ie  was  tlio  BOcoiid  dmighter  and  tliird  child  of  Tbomaa 
and  Hannah  (Thomas)  Kemble. 
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pan  my  Latin  grammar,  under  the  old  dreary  method 
of  committing  everything  to  memory.  The  book  used 
was  'Adams'  Latin  Granunnr,'  I'olhiwod  by  the  '  Col- 
loquies of  Cordevins.'  Iliad  small  relish  ibr  Latin, 
but  was  quite  fond  of  my  English  studies  and  very 
apt  in  declamation. 

"Some  time  in  ISll  my  father  removed  me  to 
Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  then  under  care  of 
John  Adams.  .  .  .  Here,  continuing  my  Latin,  I  com- 
menced Greek  grammar,  and  memorized,  with  distaste 
at  the  difficult  work,  all  of  the  book  before  entering 
upon  translating.  When  that  came  about  it  was  upon 
'Dalzelt's  Grceca  Minora.'  a  work  then  in  nearly  uni- 
vers-'d  use  for  lads  fitting  for  college.  .  .  .  My  stay  at 
Andover  was  for  about  twelve  months,  my  first  three 
days  having  been  indelibly  fixed  in  memory  by  the 
most  distressing  homesickness." 

Returning  to  Boston,  Henry  entered  the  Latin 
School, — then  on  ftfchool  Street,  under  William  Bige- 
low, — near  the  close  of  1811.  His  brother,  Nathaniel 
Kemhle  Greenwood  Oliver  (Harvard  College,  1809), 
was  for  a  time,  with  Mr.  Bigelow,  an  usher,  of  the 
Latin  School,  and,  about  the  close  of  1813,  he  opened 
a  private  school.  Henry  attended  it,  and  was  by  his 
brother  offered  at  Harvard  in  1814.  "  I  was  then  but 
thirteen  years  and  eight  months  old,  a  mere  lad,  with 
a  short  jacket,  having,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
a  wide  collar  to  my  shirt,  fringed  with  a  rufile  and 
turned  down  over  my  shoulders.  .  .  .  On  being  taken 
out  to  Cambridge  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  my 
father  gave  me  mo^t  valuable  and  excellent  counsel. 
A  part  of  this  counsel — and  it  was  very  earnestly 
prohibitory — was  that  I  should  not  attempt  to  play 
any  musical  instrument  wdiatever.'  T  iiad  been  a 
member  of  the  Park  Street  choir  in  Boston,  and  he 
gave  permission  for  my  singing  in  the  chapel  choir, 
whicli  jjerformed  the  sacred  music  on  Sunday,  under 
charge  of  William  H.  Eliot  (H.  C,  1815).  I  strove 
to  obey,  but  I  was  over-mastered  by  my  love  of  music, 
and  I  borrowed  a  flute  witii  one  key,  the  uppei'  joint 
of  which  was  cracked  nearly  its  whole  length.  ...  I 
nfterwnnls,  at  colU'ge,  learned  to  play  the  violoncello." 

Henry  remained  at  Harvard  College  during  the 
Freshman  year  and  until  May  or  ,Tune  (181G)  of  tlic 
Sophomore  year,  when  the  increase  at  the  college  of 
Unitarian  views,  and  the  greater  expense,  induced  his 
removal  to  Dartmouth  College,  much  against  liis  in- 
clination. He  entered  the  .Junior  Class  of  the  latter 
institution  in  the  fall  of  1S16.  "  I  had  no  inclination 
for  a  literary  life,  and  my  whole  preparation  for  college 
was  to  me  a  burden.  .  .  .  'W'hen  I  entered  college  I 
had  but  little  knowledge  of  geography  or  arithmetic, 
none  of  history,  almost  none  of  the  great  facts  of  as- 
trononiy.  My  intellectual  powers  had  not  been  prop- 
erly or  philosophically  cultivate<l.  ...  In  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  in  French,  I  held  at  college  a  jiretty  good 


'  father  wan  entirely  deelilute  of  the  musical  sense,  and  Ijo  Um]  tlie 
early  iJirlike  of  the  reli^^ioiiM  \t*;u[tl':  of  bis  (IcMioiiiiiiiitiou  (he  wad  ix  Gal- 
TiDist  of  the  Uupkiiuiiiu  variety)  to  all  musical  iiiBtrumcntv. 


rank,  but  I  failed  in  mathematics  and  in  intellectual 
and  moj-al  ]diilosopliy.  I  took  an  interest  in  wliat 
was  then  called  natural  philosophy,  a  good  deal  in 
rlu'toric  and  elocution,  but  felL  sorely  my  unripeness 
when  called  upon  toex]iressmy  ideas  in  composition." 

Immediately  on  graduating  at  Dartmouth  College 
Mr.  Oliver  returned  to  Boston.  The  commencement 
at  Harvard  College  occurred  one  week  later,  and  at 
that  time  he  received  an  ad  cinukm  with  his  old  class- 
mates, and  sulisequcntly,  in  18(j2,  the  complimentary 
degree  of  A.M. 

In  May,  1819,  he  was  among  the  applicants  for 
the  place  of  usher  in  the  newly-established  Latin 
Grammar  School  in  Salem,  and  at  the  canvass  was 
numbered  third  in  the  order  of  success.  But  it  hap- 
pened that  the  first  candidate  died  soon  after  electicm, 
the  second  obtained  a  better  place  at  Lynn,  and  so 
Mr.  Oliver  was  appointed.  He  went  to  Salem  on 
Thursday,  .Tune  10,  181 9,  making  his  home  with  "that 
most  excellent  man,"  Rev.  Brown  Emerson,  minister 
of  the  South  Church.  "I  entered  upon  my  work  as 
teacher  on  the  following  Monday,  June  14th,  with 
very  great  fear  and  trembling,  and  entire  distrust  in 
my  own  abilities,  knowledge  and  ultimate  success. 
Finding  my  im])erfections,  I  commenced  a  course  of 
self-education,  first  in  (he  studies  in  which  I  was 
guiding  others,  then  ifi  French,  then  in  Spanish  and 
Italian  ;  adding  aftC'rwards  a  wide  course  of  mathe- 
matics and  philosoph}',  astronomy,  general  literature 
and  history.  I  was  merciless  to  myself,  studying  as 
many  hours  out  of  school  as  I  taught  within.  What 
I  thus  acquired  I  have  never  forgotten." 

On  Sunday,  .Tune  20,  1819,  !\lr.  Oliver  joined  the 
choir  ol'  ]\Ir.  limerson's  church,  his  voice,  wliich  had 
been  a  liigh  and  ]iure  soprano,  having  matured  into  a 
deep  and  very  lirm  and  clear  bass,  with  a  range  from 
low  C  to  high  E.  "  I  also  continued  my  practice  on 
the  flute  and  violoncello,  adding  to  tlieni  the  double- 
bass.  In  1821,  on  suggestion  of  Hon.  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall, — always  my  friend,  a  noble  and  excellent  man 
in  every  resfiect,  and  then  a  leading  member  of  the 
\orth  Church  aiul  soi.'icty, — I  conimenced  practicing 
the  jiiano-forte  and  the  organ,  and,  in  1822,  I  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Salem,  re- 
moving to  Barton  Square  Church  in  1827,  in  each 
place  with  full  charge  of  the  choir." 

In  1821  ]\Ir.  Oliver's  father,  mother  and  two  sisters 
came  to  Salem  for  a  time,  and  the  family  resided  on 
Carpenter  Sti-eet.  "  Among  the  families  calling  upon 
us  was  that  of  Capt.  Samuel  Cook,'^  residing  on  Fede- 
ral Street.  I  had  n:et  his  elder  daughter,  Sarah,  at 
meetings  of  the  choir  of  the  South  Church,  of  which 
she  and  many  ladies  of  the  most  cultivated  families 
of  Salem  were  members.  An  intimacy  springing  up 
between  Miss  Cook  and  my  sister  Margarett,  I  saw 


2  Ciiptiiin  Sajniiel  Oook  wos  a  retired  shiii-iimster,  tlie  contemporary  of 
the  ninny  enterpritrinp;  and  famous  master-mariners  of  Snlem,  and  of  its 
riumerons  and  rtiiccesarul  niercliants.  He  marrit-d  Sarali,  daughter  of 
James  and  Sarah  Chever. 
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her  very  fre'|U'^ntl_v,  and  was  gradually  drawn  to- 
ward her  by  the  loveliness  of  her  disposition,  the 
unvarying  kindness  of  her  temper,  the  quiet  dignity  of 
her  demeanor,  the  gentleness  of  all  iier  ways  and  all 
lier  words — till  I  found  my  whole  self  possessed  with 
love  for  her  ....  On  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  August, 
1825,  we  were  married,  at  her  father's  house,  by  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Ducachet." 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1S24,  Mr.  Oliver  delivered  the 
oration  at  the  celebration  carried  out  by  the  young 
men  of  Salem,  a  i>r<)duction  which,  according  to  a 
published  account  of  the  proceedings,  "  was  received 
with  the  most  flattering  testimonials  of  apjirobation 
by  a  crowded  and  respectable  assembly."  ^\'hile 
connected  with  St.  Peter's  Church,  Mr.  Oliver  entered 
upon  a  course  of  theological  study,  with  a  view  of 
entering  the  pulpit  of  the  E[)iscopal  Church.  His 
views,  however,  became  Unitarian,  and  he  relin- 
quished the  studj'. 

In  1827  be  was  ai>pointed  head  master  of  the  newly- 
establislied  Engli>h  High  !^clloo],  but  in  1830  he 
resigned  the  position  and  opened  a  private  ^school, 
building  on  Federal  Street  a  house  i)latined  carel'ully 
for  the  special  purpose.  "  I  doubled  my  income 
within  a  year,  and  during  the  fourteen  years  I  after- 
wards continued  to  teach,  1  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  cither  patronage  or  want  of  success.  During 
these  fourteen  years  I  taught  boys  six  years — lilting 
for  college  and  for  counting-room — and  girls  eight 
years.  .  .  .  I  opened  the  school  in  the  sjning  of  1831 
with  about  forty  scholars." 

Having  in  1821  enlisted  into  the  Salem  Light  Infan- 
try, at  that  date  and  long  afterwards  one  of  the  best 
companies  of  the  State,  Mr.  Oliver  obtained  a  great 
deal  of  military  knowledge.  In  1833  he  was  elected 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  then  just  organized  Sixth 
'  llegiment  ol'  Light  Infantry,  and  in  183(j  he  was 
cliosen  iis  colonel,  a  position  he  resigned  in  183!). 

In  1844  Colonel  Oliver  was  made  adjutant-general 
by  Governor  George  N.  Briggs,  and  gave  up  teaching, 
but  he  retained  his  residence  in  Salem.  The  military 
force  of  the  State  at  that  date  consisted  of  about  seven 
tli(iUs;ind  men,  all  volunleer'*.  The  military  property 
was  stored  iu  an  arsenal  near  the  loot  of  the  Boston 
Common,  in  part,  and  in  part  in  another  arsenal  in 
Cambridge.  During  his  occupancy  of  this  office  the 
war  with  Mexico  broke  out,  and  the  general  government 
called,  in  May,  184ij,  for  troops  from  each  of  the  New 
England  States.  This  call  was  subserjuently  revoked 
by  the  St-cretary  of  War  (General  Marcy).  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year,  however,  it  was  renewed, 
but  on  Massachusetts  alone,  one  regiment  only  being 
called  for,  infantrj'.  Ten  companies  were  'organ- 
ized. During  his  term  of  office  General  Oliver  was 
elected  captain  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artil- 
lery Company  of  Boston,  of  wliicb  organization  he 
had  been  a  lieutenant  in  1838;  and  in  1847  be  was 
appointed  by  President  Polk  a  memjjer  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 


He  was  elected  secretary  of  this  board,  and  prepared 
the  report  to  the  government. 

He  continued  in  the  olTice  of  adjutant-general  till 
1848,  when  he  was  a|ii>()iiite(l  resirli.Mit  agent  of  the 
Atlantic  (.'otton-Mills,  a  new  corporation  for  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  shirtings  and  sheetings, 
at  Lawrence,  ]\Iass.,  to  which  town  he  removed  in  tlie 
early  summer  of  the  year  mentioned. 

In  1853  ho  was  sent  from  Lawrence,  with  ]\Iessrs. 
Storrow  and  Parsons,  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  the  State,  where  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  i\Iilitia. 

He  left  the  Atlantic  Mills  in  May,  1858,  and  in 
November  following  was  elected  mayor  of  Lawrence. 
In  1859  he  was  elected  Pepresentative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court. 

In  ISGO,  having  been  nominated  thereto  by  the 
Republican  Convention  at  Worcester,  General  Oliver 
was  chosen  State  treasurer  on  the  ticket  with  John 
Albion  Andrew,  as  Governor;  antl  he  was  re-elected 
I'or  each  of  the  four  years  whiuh  made  U[i  the  five  to 
which  the  ofiice  is  limited  by  law. 

In  18G7  he  accepted  a  call  from  Cojvernor  Bullock, 
of  Massachusetts,  to  look  into  the  condition  of  the 
factory  children  in  the  various  establishments  of  the 
State.  This  he  did  lor  ahout  two  years,  linding  the 
several  laws  relating  to  their  eui]iloymeiit  under  ten 
years  ol'  age,  and  their  schooling  when  Ijctwecn  ten 
and  filteen  years  of  age,  violated  everywhere.  He 
prepared  two  reports  on  the  subject,  which  excited  not 
a  little  attentiiui  and  conunent,  and  causeil  more 
stringent  legislation. 

In  1809  he  attained  an  Ininorary  admittance  to  the 
Phi  Beta  Ka])j)a  Society,  and  in  1S70  he  gave  the 
oration  at  Dartmouth  College. 

The  act  for  the  establishment  in  Massachusetts  of 
a  Bin-can  of  Statistii-s  of  Lalior,  with  a  chief  and 
dei)uty,  was  passed  ill  1809,  and  (Jeiiei-al  Oliver  was 
selected  Ijy  Governor  (Jhilliii  as  the  chief  of  the 
bureau.  To  the  duties  of  this  ofiice  he  gave  his 
undivided  attention,  having  to  grope  his  way  unguid- 
cd  by  precedent,  example  or  experience;  everything 
connected  with  the  investigations  being  new,  and 
nearly  all  those  investigations  rendered  dillicult  and 
end>arrassing  by  the  very  strong  and  powerful  influ- 
ence of  the  em])loying  class  of  the  State.  He  left  the 
bureau  in  May,  1873. 

In  April,  1870,  he  received  an  appointment  as  one 
of  the  judges  at  the  International  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  and  was  assigned  to  Group 
XX'V.,  in  (diarge  of  all  "  Instruments  of  Precision.'' 
Under  this  expression  were  included  astronomical 
instruments  of  all  sorts,  trigcmometrical  and  surveying 
instruments,  microsco[)es,  magnetic  and  electric,  tele- 
grapliic  and  telephonic  instruments.  There  were 
also  added  musical  instruments  of  every  variety,  from 
organs  down,  these  being  assigned  to  a  sub-group,  ot 
wdiich  General  OUver  was  chairman. 

Subsequently,  after  the  work  of  the  judges  was 
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supposed  to  have  beeu  finished,  and  tliey  had  left 
Philadelphia,  a  "Group  of  Jtidges  on  Appeals"  was 
summoned,  of  which  General  Oliver  was  one,  and  he 
again  repaired  to  riiiladelphia. 

A  few  days  prior  to  liis  leaving  Philadeljihia  for 
his  home  he  received  a  letter  from  Salem,  desiring 
him  to  accept  a  nomination  for  the  mayoralty  of  that 
city,  to  which  he  consented,  and,  at  the  election  later, 
he  was  chosen  mayor.  He  was  re-elected  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  also  in  the  years  1878  and  1870. 

At  the  approach  of  the  year  1881,  Mayor  Oliver 
publicly  announced  his  decision  not  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  re-election,  against  many  reijuests  that  he 
would  again  s:aud.  "Being  eighty  years  of  age  on 
the  24th  of  November,  lt<80,  it  is  quite  time  that  I 
should  rest,"  he  said,  "  and  it  would  not  be,  in  my 
view,  right  to  impose  the  natural  incapacities  of  old 
age  even  upon  a  willing  people." 

On  his  eightieth  birthday,  with  earnest  expressions 
of  gratitude  for  many  favors  sliown  him,  during  a 
half  century  of  residence,  by  his  fellow-citizens  of 
Salem,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  City  Couii,cil,  of- 
fering as  a  nucleus  of  a  Public  Library  for  the  city,  a 
donation  of  books  from  liis  own  library.  The  city 
not  feeling  then  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  library,  a  portion  of  the  books — about 
800  volumes — was  afterwards  given  by  General  Oliver 
to  the  "  Salem  Fraternity." 

During  the  summer  of  1882,  General  Oliver  besran 
to  be  sensible  of  a  cardiac  trouble,  wliich,  without  his 
being  aware  of  the  fact,  had  been  discovered  several 
years  before  by  his  physician.  Tlie  difficulty  gradu- 
ally incrciised,  and  his  condition  became  very  serious 
in  the  succeeding  winter,  but  in  the  following  8|)ring 
the  trouble  was  so  far  under  control  that  lie  j)asscd  a 
,very  comfortable  existence.  JUit  he,  perforce,  led  a 
very  fjuiet  life,  declining  all  invitations  of  a  public 
nature,  and  pji-ssing  his  time  in  the  companionship  of 
his  friends,  liis  books  and  his  music.  His  communi- 
cations to  the  newspajiers  and  the  periodicals  of  the 
day  on  current  subjects,  and  on  the  events  of  "  loug- 
»g<i,"  bii-auic  now  very  Mumernu.-. 

During  llie  summer  of  ISS."),  up  to  Sunduy,  the 
2Gth  of  July,  General  Oliver's  health  continued  as 
good  as  in  the  two  years  before.  On  the  Sunday 
mentioned  he  complained  of  iiis  head,  and  after  an 
unquiet  night  he  awoke  with  evident  cerebral  trou- 
ble, aphasia  being  the  chief,  and,  in  fact,  tiie  only 
marked  symptom.  The  inability  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  words  continued,  physical  weakness  su- 
pervened, and  he  wax  not  able  to  leave  his  bed  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th.  He  died  in  the  early  even- 
ing of  August  12th,  retaining  almost  to  the  last  some 
con.sciousuess  of  his  surroundings. 

General  Oliver's  death  called  Ibrth  extended  mani- 
festations f/f  regret  and  sympathy,  public  and  private, 
and  his  funeral,  which  took  place  from  the  North 
Cliurch,  on  Monday,  August  17th,  was  attended,  by  a 
large  conc<^>urHe  of  citizens  and  of  officials,  both  of 
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Salem  and  of  other  places.  His  body  rests  in  the 
family  tomb  in  the  cemetery  on  Broad  Street,  Salem, 
witliin  sight  of  the  school-house  which  was  the  scene 
of  his  earliest  labors  as  teacher,  and  in  which  hangs 
his  portrait.  Upon  the  tomb  there  has  been  placed  a 
natural  boulder,  from  the  neighboring  fields,  covered 
with  moss  and  gray  lichens,  and  tipon  this  stone  is 
engraved  his  name,  date  of  birth  and  of  death,  and 
a  sculptured  suggestion  of  the  pipes  of  an  organ,  em- 
blematic of  sacred  music,  which  was  the  grand  passion 
of  his  life. 

Of  the  cliaracter  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  in  a  lirief  space,  his  talents  were  so 
various,  his  acquirements  so  extensive,  and  his  per- 
sonality so  strikingly  composite.  His  powers  as  stu- 
dent, teacher,  writer,  musician  and  executive  officer 
were  such  as  are  rarely  combined  in  the  same  per- 
son. But  the  strongest  note  in  his  character — the 
dominant  chord — was  the  musical  one.  "  I  had,"  he 
says,  "early  manifested  a  passion  for  music,  ac- 
quired from  niy  mother,  who  had  a  voice  of  r;ire 
excellence  and  great  skill  in  singing,  and  I  learned 
any  music  I  heard  my  brother  and  my  sisters  per- 
form with  the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity."  vVnd 
again,  "  My  amusements  in  college  were  entirely 
innocent,  and  I  found  great  coniibrt  and  pleasure  in 
the  sttidy  and  practice  of  music,  my  voice  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  llute  being  passport  to  many  families 
wherein  music,  especially  sacred  music,  was  prac- 
ticed. An  evening  so  jjassed  was  to  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  I  desired."  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  a 
menil)er  (if  the  choir  at  I'ark  Street  Cliurch,  l^oston. 
He  was  also,  early,  a  member  of  t!ie  Handel  and 
Hayden  Society,  of  that  city,  and  an  active  member 
of  its  chorus,  whenever  possible,  even  beyond  the  age 
of  seventy  years,  at  which  period  of  liis  life  his  voice 
still  retained  great  sweetness  and  power.  He 
was,  from  his  earliest  residence  in  Salem,  largely 
identified  with  music,  and  he  was  the  most  active 
member  of  the  Mozart  Association,  founded  in  1825, 
and  of  the  Salem  Glee  Club,  1832.  Gradually,  sa- 
cred nuisic,  as  has  been  stated,  came  to  be  his  great- 
est love,  the  oratorios  of  Handel,  of  Hayden,  and  of 
Jlendelssohn,  liis  passion,  and  the  organ  his  idol 
instrument.  He  was  organist  of  churches  in  Salem 
and  Lawrence  for  a  period  of  forty  years.  As  a  com- 
poser of  church  music  he  held  high  rank,  and  many 
of  his  compositions  have  an  abiding  poi)ularity.  In 
1849  he  published  with  Dr.  S.  P.  Tuckerman  "The 
National  Lyre,"  and  in  1875,  "Oliver's  Collection  of 
Sacred  Music."  In  188.3,  Dartmouth  College  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  and 
requested  his  portrait  to  be  hung  upon  its  walls. 

As  an  educator  of  youth  General  Oliver  really 
loved  his  profession,  and  he  combined,  in  a  rare  de- 
gree,^ firmness  and  thoroughness  with  youthful  sym- 

1  Kc-v.  JoKeph  H.  yclt,  in  his  "IliKtory  of  Siili'ni,"  pronouiicca  Mr. 
Oliver'.s  priviitB  Hcliool  to  li.avo  buen  tlie  most  coniploto  and  successful 
f.'ver  carried  on  in  tluit  town. 
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pathies  and  feelings.  His  interest  in  education 
never  flagged  to  the  end  of  his  daj's.  He  was  liim- 
self  always  a  diligent  student:  the  classics  were  his 
delight,  and  he  never  forgot  the  beautiful  passages 
from  the  Greek  and  Eonian  writers  which  he  had 
early  learned.  But  he  was  also  a  matliematician  of 
unusual  excellence. 

His  services  as  a  meiulier  of  the  school  coiuinittee 
were  eagerly  sought  for  in  both  Salem  and  Law- 
rence, and  in  parts  of  the  years  1S5S,  '59  and  '00,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  visit 
the  public  schools  in  various  jnirts  of  Massachusetts, 
and  to  attend  teachers'  institutes  and  conventions. 
He  was  also  at  various  times  in  the  Examining 
Board  of  Visitors  of  Harvard  College,  both  in  the 
classics  and  in  mathematics. 

^Vhen  the  high  school  in  Lawrence  was  opened, 
he  presented  to  it  the  extensive  and  valuable  ajipar- 
atus  which  he  had  collected  for  his  private  school  in 
Salem,  and  he  added  to  the  gift  a  set  of  busts  and 
statuettes,  engravings  and  many  books  of  reference, 
Latin,  Greek  and  mathematical,  for  the  use  of.teach- 
ers  and  pujjils.  As  a  token  of  gratitude  the  school 
was  given  his  name,  and  his  portrait  was  requested, 
whidi  was  hung  upon  its  walls.  One  of  the  j)ublic 
schools  in  Salem  also  bears  his  name. 

As  a  military  man  General  Oliver  showed  marked 
ability.  As  colonel  of  the  Sixth  Regiment  he 
brought  it  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  and  while 
acljutaiit-general,  through  his  personal  visits  to  the 
parades  of  the  various  regiments,  and  his  encourage- 
ment of  drilling,  the  service  was  greatly  improved. 

The  role  of  manufacturer  was  ably  filled  by  him, 
but  it  was  more  through  his  devotion  to  what  he  had 
in  hand  than  through  any  special  love  for  manufac- 
turing. Nevertheless,  the  products  of  the  mills  over 
which  he  presided  held  always  the  highest  rank  in 
the  market.  The  employes  did  their  best,  urged  not 
only  by  the  knowledge  that  much  was  expected  of 
them,  but  by  the  personal  magnetism  and  sympathy 
of  their  superintendent,  which  always  .so  touched  and 
([uickened  thofe  under  him,  in  every  position  he  ever 
lioM,  that  they  instinctively  disired  to  do  what  he 
wished  done.  He  thus  secured  from  his  subordinates, 
whether  he  were  present  or  absent,  their  best  service. 

In  18.j1  he  founded  a  library  for  the  operatives  of 
the  Atlantic  Mills  by  a  present  of  books.  He  also 
established  for  them  free  hot  and  cold  baths  in  a 
building  near  the  mills. 

As  treasurer  of  the  State,  Tk-neral  Oliver  directed 
the  vast  business  of  the  office  without  loss  to  the 
Commonwealth,  while  on  one  occasion  he  saved  its 
credit  in  a  great  and  sudden  emergency  by  ijfedging 
his  private  means.  Jjuring  his  term  of  office  the 
Civil  "War  broke  out,  and  the  business  of  the  depart- 
ment increased  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  The 
treasurer  acted  also  as  paymaster  to  the  troops  raised 
by  Massachusetts,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war  he  bandied  and  accounted  for  $77,f)00,000 — really 


the  sum  was  $154,000,000,  for  being  received  and 
paid  out  it  was  twice  handled. 

As  chief  of  the  Labor  Durcuu  General  Oliver  made 
a  prolound  im[)ression.  His  ollicial  announcement  of 
the  existence  of  great  abuses  called  forth  extended 
comment  and  great  antagonism.  Some  of  his  work 
struck  at  the  root  of  great  evils,  or  of  erroneous  opin- 
ions in  society,  and  so  awakened  deep  hostilities; 
but  he  lived  to  hear  all  his  statements  of  these  evils 
wholly  verified,  and  his  efforts  to  ameliorate  them 
justified.  During  the  five  years  of  holding  the 
office  he  prepared  five  annual  reports  to  the  Legisla- 
ture tipon  the  earnings,  cost  of  living,  and  savings  or 
indebtedness  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  State — 
their  homes,  education,  habits  of  living,  morals,  man- 
ners, hours  of  labor,  anuisements,  societies  of  various 
sorts — upon  factory  life,  factory  operatives,  fiictory 
children,  the  schooling  of  the  latter,  half-time 
schools,  etc.,  in  fact,  tipon  everything  relating  to  the 
great  question  of  labor  and  the  laboring  classes, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  and  of  every  grade  and  variety 
of  them. 

"  I  left  the  bureau  in  May,  1S73,  retiring  with  an 
entire  consciousness  that  I  had  omitted  no  eflort  in 
endeavoring  to  do  my  whole  duty,  and  that  had, 
regardless  of  personal  considerations,  faithfully  set 
forth  the  real  status  of  the  working  people,  the  real 
wealth-producers  of  the  State." 

After  leaving  the  Bureau,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  he  retained  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  working  classes,  and  more  especially  in  that  of 
factory  children,  as  the  many  articles  written  by  him 
for  the  newspa])ers  of  the  day  ti;stify.  In  April,  LS85, 
his  portrait  was  hung  on  the  walls  of  tlie  office  of  the 
bureau,  in  Boston,  as  its  first  chief. 

As  mayor — in  two  cities — his  great  executive  abil- 
ity and  knowledge  of  nun  made  him  a  valuable  offi- 
cer, and  his  retirement  elicited  hearty  expressions  of 
regret  and  good  wishes  from  the  several  departments 
of  the  city  government  and  from  the  citizens  generally. 

General  Oliver's  wide  rantic  of  study  aiul  reading 
causeil  frequent  demands  fur  his  scrvircs  as  lecturer 
betbre  lyceums  and  other  literary  associations,  and 
before  educational,  musical  and  agricultural  societies, 
while  his  ready  command  of  language,  and  his  wit 
and  humor,  made  him  greatly  souglit  for  as  presiding 
oflicer  at  festive  occasions.  Many  of  these  occasions 
saw  him  such  an  officer  when  he  was  beyond  eighty 
years  of  age.  Of  these  latter  characteristics,  which 
constituted  a  very  marked  feature  of  his  character,  it 
has  been  written  "His  wit  and  humor  were  keen,  ex- 
uberant and  irrepressible,  and  his  many  tales,  and 
his  treasury  of  knowledge  made  him  extremely  com- 
panionable, and  a  delightful  conversationalist  on  any 
topic."  A  curious  feature  in  his  character  was  the 
presence  of  exuberant  spirits  and  gayety,  and  the  pas- 
sion for  sacred  music.  But  with  all  his  gayety  his  feel- 
ings were  deeply  reverent.  He  loved  nature  ardently, 
and  flowers  were  the  source  of  the  greatest  delight  to 
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him  :  liis  liiglily  cultivated  garden  was  the  home  ol" 
many  a  prize-bloom. 

Much  as  the  subject  of  this  notice  employed  his 
pen.  he  published  but  one  little  work  besides  his  mu- 
sical works  mentioned.  This  was  in  1830,  "  A  Work 
on  the  Construction  and  Use  of  Mathematical  Instru- 
ments in  Portable  Cases."  About  the  same  time  he 
wrote  a  work  on  Algebra,  but  finding  that  the  late 
^Ir.  Ebenezer  Bailey  was  engaged  upon  a  book  of 
similar  character  General  Oliver  generously  with- 
drew his  own  manusi.-ri[it.  But  he  wrote,  es]iecially 
in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  a  vast  number  of  articles 
for  the  newspapers  and  current  literature  of  the  day 
on  all  the  topics  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and 
these  communications  were  most  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. 

General  Oliver's  wife  died  on  the  24th  of  January, 
1SG6,  and  this  was  a  blow  which  he  never  really  re- 
covered from.  In  recording  the  event  he  wrote, — 
"As  said  Carlyle  of  Mrs.  Sterling,  in  his  life  of 
Edward  Sterling,  she  was  of  a  pious,  delicate  and 
atiectionate  character,  exemplary  as  wife,,  mother, 
friend. — of  timid,  yet  gracefully  cordial  ways, — with 
natural  intelligence,  instinctive  sense  and  worth: 
with  a  soft  voice,  a  tremulously  sensitive  nature, 
strong  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  aflections,  and  the 
graceful  insights  and  activities  that  depend  on  the?e; 
truly  a  beautiful,  much  enduring,  much  loving  house- 
mother." 

Ilenrj'  Kemble  and  Sarah  (Cook)  Oliver  had  issue, 
— Samuel  Cook,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  Henry  Kemble, 
Maria  Kemble,  Emily  Kemble,  Mary  Evans  and 
Ellen  Wendell. 


ABIEL  ABBOT  LOW. 

Salem  has  been  most  generous  in  enriching,  with 
her  worthy  sons  and  daughters,  other  cities  and  towns 
of  the  country.  Few  p];ices  are  more  indebted  to 
her  for  such  noble  gifts  than  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the 
story  (Jf  whose  better  history  and  higher  prosperity 
could  not  be  told  without  the  mention  of  such  men 
lis  S«  lh  Eow  and  lii»  sons,  Isiinc  11.  :iud  John  \V. 
I-'rotliiiigliatM,  Ui|)ley  and  Reuben  \V.  Ro|h's,  (u'orgo 
15.  Archer,  and  others  of  most  excellent  repute.  Hon. 
Ki]jley  Ropes,  after  faithful  and  valuable  service  to 
his  native  city,  removed  many  years  ago  to  Brooklyn, 
where  his  exalted  character  as  a  man  and  his  long  and 
distinguished  usefulness  in  public  life  have  made  their 
enduring  impress  upon  the  city  of  his  adoption, 

Abiel  Abbot  Low,  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of 
New  York,  and  an  eminent  philanthropist  and  finan- 
cier, was  born  in  Salem,  Es.sex  County,  Mass.,  Febru- 
ary 7,  ISn.  He  was  the  eldest  son  among  twelve 
childreu  of  Scth  Low,  a  native  of  Gloucester,  West 
Parish,  of  the  same  State.  His  mother,  Mary  Porter, 
was  descended  from  John  Porter,  one  of  the  original 
settlers  of  Salern  village,  (now  Danvers),  and  was  a 
daughter  of  Thomjus  Porter,  of  Tojjsfield,  the  town 
adjacent  to  Danvers  on  the  north.    The  Porters  have 


been  a  numerous  and  influential  race  in  this  part  of 
IMassachusetts  and  elsewhere  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years.  Mary  was  born  in  To])sfield  in  178G,  and 
was  a  lady  of  superior  character,  illustrating  all  the 
virtues  and  nobleness  of  the  Roman  matron,  refined 
and  adorned  with  the  influences  and  graces  of  the 
Christian  i'aith.  She  lived  to  be  eighty-six  years  of 
age  and  contituied  to  be  an  object  of  much  veneration 
among  all  who  knew  her,  to  the  end  of  her  useful  and 
honored  life.  Her  husband,  Seth  I>ow,  was  a  man  of 
high  intelligence  and  of  solid  worth,  of  strong,  clear 
and  sedate  mind,  and  of  courteous  and  dignified  de- 
portment. He  was  held  in  great  respect  and  love  by 
his  fellow-citizens  at  Salem,  where  he  spent  the  ear- 
lier portion  of  his  married  life,  as  also  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  whidier  he  removerl  inlS2!),  ami  where  he  died 
in  18't3.  A  devout,  upright,  and  ])ulilic-spirited  man, 
he  was  erne  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Brooklyn, 
and  rendered  most  important  service,  in  many  ways^ 
to  that  city  in  its  earlier  numicipal  history.  Blessed 
with  such  a  parentage,  and  inheriting  tlie  excellent 
qualities  of  both  his  father  and  mother,  the  son  could 
hardly  fail  ol'  an  honorable  and  (listinguishc<l  career. 
He  grew  up  without  any  of  the  vices  or  bad  habits 
which  so  olten  blight  the  hopes  and  jironiises  of  youth. 
He  received  his  early  education  mainly  at  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  city,  and  wisely  and  diligently 
improved  the  opportunities  and  advantages  which 
were  there  allbrdcd  him.  He  was,  ibr  some  time  be- 
fore he  reached  the  age  of  maturity,  a  clerk  in  the 
mercantile  hfiuse  of  Joseph  Howard  &  Co.,  a  Salem 
firm  largely  engaged  in  the  South  American  trade. 
Here  he  manifested  remarkable  aptitude  for  business, 
and  won,  not  only  the  heartiest  commendations,  but 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  employers.  In  1829  he 
removed  to  New  York,  and  remained  with  his  father, 
whose  occupation  was  that  of  a  drug  merchant,  for 
three  years.  In  1833  he  sailed  for  Canton,  China,  and 
on  arriving  there  became  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  Rus- 
sell Co.,  which  was  then  the  l.'irgest  American  firm 
in  China,  and  of  whiidi  an  uncle,  the  late  William 
lleurv  Low,  was  :i  }iartncr.  In  ls:'.7  ho  was  admitted 
into  the  linn,  and,  after  three  years,  returned  home, 
in  1840,  to  i)iosecute  the  same  business  here — already 
[)0<-sessed  of  considerable  wealth,  though  not  yet 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  early  distinguished  for 
his  sagacity,  his  I'ar-seeing  wisdom  and  his  bold  and 
judicious  action.  Soon  after  his  arrival  home,  he  es- 
talilishcd  himself  in  Fletcher  Street,  New  York,  and 
there  laid  the  foundation  of  that  which  was  destined 
to  become  the  leading  house  of  America  in  the  China 
trade.  The  business  of  the  house  was  of  rapid  growth 
and  at  length  assumed  such  large  projiortions  that  a 
fleet  of  swift  vessels  became  indispensable. 

With  characteristic  energy  he  set  about  building 
his  own  ships,  and  tlie  construction  of  the  "  Houqua," 
"Samuel  Russell,"  "N.  B.  Palmer,"  "David  Brown," 
"Oriental,"  "Penguin,"  "Jacob  Bell,''  "Contest," 
"Surprise,"  "  Benefactor  "  and  "Benefactress"  kept 
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pace  with  the  demands  of  his  business  for  awhile; 
but  he  was  compelled  to  purchase  several,  among  them 
"The  Golden  State,"  "The  Great  Republic  "  and  the 
''Yokohama."  For  years  the  house  carried  on  its 
immense  tratDc  of  tens  and  silks  without  the  loss  of  any 
of  its  ships.  From  Fletcher  Street  the  oflice  was  first 
removed  to  South  Street,  between  Beekman  Street  and 
Peck  Slip,  and  again,  in  1S50,  to  No.  31  Burling  Slip, 
the  present  site  of  the  establishment.  About  the  year 
1845,  Mr.  Josiah  0.  Low,  a  brother,  became  a  partner ; 
in  1S52,  Mr.  Edward  H.  K.  Lyman,  a  brother-in-law, 
was  admitted  into  the  firm  ;  and  at  various  subsequent 
dates  several  sons  and  nephews, — the  firm-name  be- 
coming and  remaining  to  this  day  "A.  A.  Low  & 
Brothers."  The  firm  have  always  maintained  their 
justly-deserved  reputation  for  the  strictest  integrity, 
and  for  the  largest  and  most  enliglitened  methods  of 
mercantile  pursuit  and  dealing.  Their  name  has  been 
the  synonym  for  rectitude  and  honor  in  all  business 
transactions,  and  they  have  been  a  tower  of  strength 
amidst  all  the  changes,  fluctuations  and  reverses  in 
the  commercial  world  during  the  past  forty-six. years. 
Their  influence  was  mo.«t  powerfully  exercised  and 
felt  in  the  cause  of  maintaining  the  national  credit; 
and  in  the  gloomy  years  of  the  Civil  ^Var  they  bore 
their  full  share  in  the  work  of  defending  and  saving 
the  Republic.  Refusing  to  allow  their  ships  to  sail 
under  any  other  flag  than  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  they 
suffered  the  loss  of  the  '"Contest"  and  the  "Jacob 
Bell,"  both  of  which  were  cajjtured  and  burned  by 
Confederate  privateers,  the  latter  being  freighted  at 
the  time  with  a  cargo  of  great  value.  During  Mr. 
Low's  whole  business  career  he  has  received  constant 
tokens  of  the  high  respect  and  consideration  of  the 
mercantile  profession  to  which  he  belongs,  and  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives.  Uis  influence  in  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  whole- 
some and  conspicuous,  and  it  has  also  been  justly  ap- 
preciated and  honored.  He  became  a  member  of  it 
in  1846.  I/i  18G3  his  sound  judgment,  his  ready  grasp 
of  details,  hi."  marked  sagacity  and  his  unbending 
rectitude  led  to  his  eleitiuu  as  president  of  this 
worlil-renowned  body;  and  on  the  expiration  of  the 
staled  term  of  three  years,  he  was  re-elected.  At  the 
close  of  18G6  he  resigned  this  position,  in  order  to 
make  a  voyage  around  the  world.  On  January  1, 18G7, 
he  embarked  with  his  wife  and  one  son  from  San 
Francisco  in  the  Pacific  Mail  steamship  "Colorado," 
the  first  American  merchant  steamer  which  crossed 
the  Pacific, 

On  his  return  he  was  honored  with  a  banquet,  ten- 
dered by  the  representative  men  of  his  profession,  in 
the  city  which  had  so  long  been  the  scene  of  his'labors 
and  his  triumphs.  He  frequently  has  been  called  upon 
to  address  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  his  fellow- 
citizens  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  financial 
or  political  problems  of  the  day.  His  vigorous  mind 
lias  been  highly  cultured  by  reading,  study,  travel,  ob: 
servation  and  action.    His  style,  both  as  a  writer  and 


a  public  speaker,  is  singularly  felicitous  and  effective, 
and  remarkable  for  clearness,  compactness,  good  taste 
and  elegance  of  expression.  He  has  the  faculty  and 
the  habit,  not  only  of  stating  his  case  strongly,  but  of 
reasoning  on  it  so  wisely  and  fairly,  as  well  as  forcibly, 
that  his  reader  or  listener  (as  the  case  may  be)  is  car- 
ried with  him,  and  willingly,  as  well  as  from  convic- 
tion, adopts  [his  conclusions.  It  is  because  of  these 
qualities  that  Mr.  Low  has  always  had  such  great  in- 
fluence in  the  associations  with  which  he  has  been 
connected,  and  such  weight  in  the  community  in 
matters  of  general  interest.  Had  his  career  been  in 
public  life,  he  would  have  been  as  eminent  in  the 
counsels  of  state  as  he  has  been  in  the  wide  domain 
of  commerce.  In  great  crises,  commercial,  financial 
or  political,  in  periods  of  depression,  panic  or  actual 
disaster,  he  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and 
his  opinions  are  eagerly  sought  and  freely  given. 
During  the  Civil  War,  on  all  important  questions  of 
national  policy  or  duty,  his  voice  and  his  action  were 
alike  ready  and  sagacious,  clear,  loyal  and  determined. 
Holding  no  political  oflice,  though  several  times  in- 
vited to  do  80,  he  often  has  been  called  or  sent  to  the 
national  capital  in  a  representative  capacity,  for  con- 
sultation with  the  government  in  relation  to  matters 
of  grave  commercial  interest. 

It  is  not  easy  to  measure  the  value  and  influence  of 
such  a  man  in  the  community  and  the  country  to 
which  he  belongs.  Able,  wise,  patriotic  and  of  incor- 
ruptible purity  and  honesty,  he  is  constantly  a  ])illar 
of  strength  and  support  to  all  the  best  interests  of 
society  and  i.s  a  rock  of  safety  and  defense  amidst  the 
changes  and  perils  to  which  government  and  people 
are  exposed,  or  are  liable.  It  is  not  alone  Presidents 
and  Cabinets,  Congressional  leaders  and  foreign  minis- 
ters, the  army  and  navy,  U|»on  whcmi  we  must  chiefly 
depend  in  the  most  stormy  times,  or  in  the  most  criti- 
cal emergencies.  All  will  be  lost  unless  the  nation  is 
held  mightily  to  its  financial  obligations,  its  plighted 
word,  its  sacred  lionor.  After  the  war,  and  for  many 
years,  the  land  was  rife  with  dangerous  theories  and 
pestilent  heresies  in  regard  to  these  inatters,  and  He- 
pudiation  itself  was  a  more  or  less  po[)ular  cry.  It  was 
all-important,  and  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  mer- 
cantile and  banking  classes  should  lift  their  voices  for 
the  right,  that  the  great  commercial  metropolis  should 
be  heard,  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  should 
speak,  and  speak  with  no  uncertain  sound.  Of  such 
occasions,  one  was  in  connection  with  the  Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  Cliainber,  held  at  Irving  Hall,  iN'ew 
York  City,  April  6,  1SG8.  Mr.  Low  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  "The  Finances  of  the  United  States,"  and 
the  closing  portion  of  it  is  here  given,  in  illustration 
of  his  sound  views,  his  exalted  patriotism  and  the 
power  and  grace  of  his  words  : 

"  Finally, "  lie  says,  "  it  Bucnis  to  iiio  tliiit  existing  hiwa  furtlie  conver- 
sion anil  reileinpllon  of  tlio  public  deljt  ai-e  good  enough  till  tlio  country 
returns  to  specie  pnyiiient.  I  loolc  to  such  return  lis  our  only  hope  of 
rescue  from  impending  evil.  Tlie  crisis  is  full  of  peril,  ns  all  who  read 
and  rt  fleet  w  ill  be  forced  to  admit ;  the  contemplation  of  this  peril  leads 
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aie  to  sorrowful  reflection.  Three  years  have  passed  aw.iy  since  the  War 
of  the  Kebcllion  was  closed.  The  eventful  month  of  April,  lSi;5,  wit- 
nessed tlie  surrender,  tliroviirhout  Ilie  South,  of  all  the  rebel  forces  ;  the 
disbanding  of  the  loyal  armies  of  the  Xorth,  anil  the  re-eslablishniont  of 
the  national  authority  everywhere  ;  and  althoiigh  the  country  was  [iros- 
trale  in  sorrow  at  the  death  of  its  Ejreiit  hero  and  martyr,  thero  was  sol- 
ace and  joy  in  the  thought  that  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  loyal  States 
had  not  been  poured  out  in  vain.  Xot  only  had  the  life  of  the  nation 
been  providentially  preserved,  but  its  honor  was  untarnisheil ;  at  homo 
and  abroad  confidence  in  the  ability  of  our  people  faithfully  to  redeem 
every  obligation  that  was  siven  during  the  war  daily  gained  strength, 
and  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  wayward  States  to  their  legitinuite 
place  in  the  Union  wag  the  animating  hope  of  every  patriotic  heart. 
How  this  hope  h;is  thus  far  been  dis;ii^iiointed  it  is  not  niy  province  to 
consider. 

'•We  maynow  boast,  indeed,  that  America  is  'the  land  of  the  free  an*^ 
the  home  of  the  bi-ave  ; '  slavery  has  ceased  to  exist ;  the  curse  and  the 
reproach  it  brought  on  our  Hag  and  our  fame  have  been  buried  in  a  com- 
mon grave.  Have  we  wiped  out  this  long  eiulured  blot  on  our  country's 
escutcheon,  amid  all  the  fire  and  bloodshed  of  civil  war,  in  order  to 
deepen  and  darken  the  stain  repudiation  would  leave  in  its  steail  ?  Has 
it  come  to  this,  that  the  Congress  of  t!ie  nation  can  deliberately  enter- 
tain propositions,  in  less  than  three  years  after  the  war,  that  strike  at 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  laws  now  on  the  stiitute-book,  in  the  presence  of 
the  very  men  who  made  them — laws  that  are  vital  to  the  security  of 
those  who  lent  their  money  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  !  JIuve  we 
reason  to  fear  that  Senators  and  Representatives  who  make  such  de- 
mands on  our  confidence,  in  their  extraordinary  measures  to  enforce  re- 
construction, will  subject  iiur  fiiith  to  a  still  severer  test?  *  Can  they 
hope  to  maintain  the  character  of  friends  of  the  Union  for  the  sake  of 
the  Union  if  they  expose  to  dishonor  the  life  whose  salvation  has  cost 
fiuch  a  price  in  blood  and  treasure?  Shall  we  go  forth  as  hitherto,  in 
virtue  of  our  American  birthright,  proud  in  the  COTiscicusness  that  our 
nation's  ri>jht  nuikes  our  nation's  mujht,  or  remain  at  home  rather  than 
be  withered  by  the  rebuking  eye  of  every  honest  man  in  every  other  land 
governed  by  honest  men  ?  It  were  better,  far,  to  dash  from  the  .Ameri- 
can ensign  every  star  and  leave  only  the  stripes,  as  a  symbol  of  everlasting 
disgrace — of  everlasting  punishment — if  we  must  cease  to  claim  the  re- 
spect we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  under  its  all-inspiring  folds.  \o  !  Let 
me  recall  these  despairing  wordi !  I  will  not  believe  in  such  a  destiny. 
Tl»e  loyal  and  the  true  will  rally  in  behalf  of  the  right  and  the  good.  The 
people  and  the  Congress  will  uphold  the  national  faith.  Our  eagles  and 
hair-eaglfcswil!  once  more  circulate  throughout  the  land,  our  eyes  shall  be 
glad'Icned  Willi  the  old  device,  'In  Cod  we  trust,' and  throughout  the 
world  the  stars  and  stripes  shall  float  together  the  glorious  emblem  of 
nationality  to  millions  ujKfn  millions  yet  unborn." 

At  the  conclu.sion  of  tlie  meeting  Mr.  Low  sub- 
mitted resolutions,  wliicli  were  unanimously  adopted, 
favoring  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  and  the 
hohest  discharge  of  the  national  debt.  No  man, 
more  than  he,  was  fitted  by  talent,  character,  exper- 
ience, rectitude  aiul  service  to  stand  at  the  centre  in 
such  !i  time,  and  rejireseiit  beCure  tlie  people  suid  the 
world  the  commercial  mind  and  interests  of  the 
L'^nited  States.  Mr.  Low  has  been  solicited  many 
times  to  become  the  president  of  btinking,  insurance 
and  other  in.stitutions  of  a  similar  character,  but  he 
has  declined  every  proffered  station  of  service  save 
that  of  a  director,  in  which  capacity  he  is  identified 
with  a  number  of  prominent  organizations.  In 
Brooklyn,  the  city  of  his  adoption  and  residence,  he 
has  been  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  and  useful 
citizens.  He  has  been  an  ever-ready  and  excep- 
tionally liberal  patron  of  schools  and  colleges, 
churches  and  charilief,  not  alone  in  Brooklyn  and 
New  York; but  in  other  parts  of  the  land;  and  his 
contributions  of  money  to  every  good  enterprise  or 
institution  that  has  tippealed  for  aid  have  ranJy,  if 
ever,  been  surpassed  in  number  and  magnitude  by 


those  of  any  of  our  wealthy  and  philanthropic  citizens. 
Thoroughly  imbued  wiih  the  spirit  of  a  firm  and  en- 
lightened Christian  laith,  the  church  has  found  in 
him  a  true,  devoted,  c.xemphiry  friend,  and  many  of 
its  Ijranchcs  of  dillbrent  names  have  been  encouraged 
and  ])rospered  by  his  timely  and  generous  gifts.  Fully 
appreciating  the  value  and  importance  of  substantial 
education  to  every  community,  he  has  long  made  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  the  city  objects  of  the 
highest  concern.  Of  the  Packer  Colk>giate  Listitute, 
in  Brooklyn,  Jlr.  l^ow  has  been  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees,  giving  to  its  affairs 
large  and  intelligent  oversight,  and  contributing  lib- 
erally to  its  library  and  scientific  equipment.  The 
Brooklyn  Library  and  the  Long  Island  Hi^-torical  So- 
ciety have  found  in  him,  from  their  inception,  one  of 
their  most  appreciative,  active  and  munificent  patrons. 
The  City  Hospital,  the  Society  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  Union  for  Christian  Work 
and  many  other  benevolent  institutions,  attest  his 
readiness  to  aid  in  the  .support  of  well-designed  and 
practically-managed  organized  charities.  Perhaps  no 
more  touching  illustration  of  this  influence  has  been 
furnished  than  in  the  munificent  gift,  by  Mr.  Low, 
in  the  name  of  his  wife,  of  the  new  ;ind  beautiful  St. 
riiahe's  Mission  House,  which  he  caused  to  be  erected 
as  a  fitting  memorial  of  a  departed  daughter  of  won- 
derful beauty  of  Christian  character  and  life.  The 
building  was  opened  May  5,  188G,  and  a  tablet  more 
recently  erected  bears  the  inscription: 
"  In  IjOvi.vo  Memohy 

IlARniKTTE  Low. 

This  house  is  given  for  the  work  she  loved  by  her 
liereaved  parents." 

In  our  great  Civil  War,  Mr.  Low's  loyalty  and 
patrotism  were  most  pronounced  and  constant.  He 
was  a  member  of  tlie  Union  Defense  Committee  of 
New  York,  and  quite  early  in  the  conflict  succeeded 
Mr.  Debon  as  treasurer  of  the  committee,  which 
place  he  continued  to  fill  until  the  war  was  over.  Pie 
was  among  the  most  energetic,  liberal  and  useful 
members  of  the  "War  Fund  Committee"  of  Hrook- 
lyn,  which  was  oi'gtiiiized  in  1SG2,  and  which  eili- 
ciently  aided  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commi.-^sion. 
He  was  president  of  the  General  Committee  of  Citi- 
zens in  Brooklyn,  which,  in  co-operai,ion  with  the 
committee  of  the  "Woman's  Belief  Association,  in 
February,  18G4,  managed  and  carried  out  to  its  grand 
result  of  more  than  $400,000,  the  Brooklyn  and  Sani- 
tary Fair. 

Tills  sketch  would  be  (piite  imperfect  did  it  omit 
allusion  to  Mr.  Low's  constant  and  most  generous  re- 
lief to  those  who  are  in  need.  It  is  his  nature  to 
"Do  good  by  stealtlt  and  blush  to  find  it  fiune,"  and 
the  world  little  knows,  though  very  many  privately 
and  gratefully  know,  the  largeness,  sponttmeousness 
and  mercy  of  his  bounty  in  their  hour  of  sutlering. 
His  sympathy  and  gifts  have  not  been  limited  to 
those  to  whom  he  stood  in  the  relation  of  friend  or 
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mere  acquaintance.  The  casual  mention,  in  his  pres- 
ence, of  distress  that  had  befallen  even  a  stranger 
whom  he  had  never  seen  and  of  whom  before  he  had 
never  heard,  has  many  and  many  Ji  time  (within  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer)  elicited  not  only  his  warm 
and  Christian  sympathy,  but  his  jn-ompt  and  large 
pecuniary  relief.  It  has  often  been  remarked  by 
those  who  have  known  him  well,  how  continuously 
and  tenderly,  amidst  all  his  manifold  and  arduous 
daily  cares,  lie  has  borne  such  unfortunates  in  mind, 
recalling  their  names  and  circumstances  and,  with 
more  benevolent  intent,  making  fresh  inquiries  about 
them  long  after  it  might  naturally  have  been  sup- 
posed that  such  cases  must  have  been  forgotten.  One 
of  his  honored  father's  la<t  injunctions  to  his  children 
w.a«,  "Eemember  the  poor."  And  that  they  have 
done,  not  more  in  obedience  to  the  paternal  mandate, 
than  from  the  philanthropic  spirit  which  tliey  in- 
herited from  their  excellent  parents,  and  which  they 
have  also  imparted,  it  may  be  added,  to  the  succeed- 
ing generation.  As  the  acknowledged  head  of  this 
very  large  and  influential  family  circle  that  surrtjunds 
him  in  Brooklyn,  and  in  every  domestic  relation  of 
life,  Mr.  Low,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say,  finds  his  own 
fuitliful  devotion  and  aflectionate  care  abundantly 
recom])ensed  to  him  in  the  veneration  and  love  of  all. 
And  what  is  thus  true  of  him  in  the  home  and 
amongst  his  kindred  is  true  of  him  also  in  other  con- 
nections, in  which  to  still  larger  numbers  he  has  been 
the  prudent  counselor,  the  thoughtful  sympathizer, 
and  the  helpful  and  steadfast  friend. 

Mr.  Low  was  first  married,  in  March,  1841,  to  Ellen 
Almira,  daughter  of  the  late  Josiah  Dow,  of  Brook- 
lyn, X.  Y.,  and  a  lady  of  rare  worth  and  loveliness, 
by  whom  he  had  foxir  children, — two  sons  and  two 
daughter.^!,  •  all  of  whom  survived  their  mother,  who 
died  in  January,  1850.  In  February,  1851,  he  was 
married  to  Anne  D.  B.,  widow  of  hi.s  deceased  brother, 
William  Henry  Low,  and  daughter  of  the  late  M. 
Bedell,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Low  baa  been  very 
prominent  in  the  religious,  benevolent  and  social  life 
of  the  city;  and  it  was  specially  under  her  fond  and 
fiiilliful  guurdianship,  intelligent  and  judicious  train- 
ing and  earnest  and  conscientious  Christian  influence 
that  the  motherless  children  to  whose  charge  she 
succeeded,  and  her  son,  William  G.,  who  had  been 
born  under  lier  first  marriage,  received  together  their 
home  [jrejiaration  for  their  varied  and  proniinent 
spheres  of  usefulness  in  subsequent  years. 

Of  these  five  children,  Harriette  died  August  2, 
1884;  and  Ellen,  who  married  Henry  E.  Pierrepont, 
Jr.,  of  Brooklyn,  died  December  1884.  The  sur- 
viving three,  are  A.  Augustus  Low,  merchant,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  the  late  George  Cabot  Ward, 
I-2sq.,  of  Xew  York;  AV'illiam  G.  Low,  lawyer  and 
Hon.  Seth  Low,,  ex-mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and  also  a 
merchant,  both  of  whom  married  daughters  of  the 
late  Hon.  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  .Slates. 


LEONARP  BOND  IIAIIRIXGTON. 

The  names  of  men  who  distinguished  themselves 
for  the  ])ossessiou  ol'  those  qualities  of  character 
which  so  largely  contribute  to  the  success  of  private 
life  and  to  the  public  stability,  of  men  wdio  have  been 
exemplary  in  their  personal  and  social  relations,  thus 
winning  the  allection,  resi)cct  and  confidence  of  those 
around  them,  ought  not  to  perish. 

Their  example  is  more  valuable  to  the  majority  of 
local  readers  than  that  of  illustrious  heroes,  statesmen 
or  writers,  and  all  are  benefited  by  the  delineation  of 
those  traits  of  character  which  find  scope  and  exer- 
cise in  the  common  walks  of  life. 

Among  the  individuals  of  this  class  few  are  better 
entitled  to  be  lield  in  resitectful  remembrance  than  is 
the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

The  direct  ancestor  of  Leonard  B.  was  Bobert,  who 
came  from  England  prior  to  1G42,  and  settled  in 
Watertown,  ]Mass. 

For  several  succeeding  generations  the  Harring- 
tons were  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  hecanie,  through 
their  energy  and  thrift,  extensive  landeil  proprietors 
in  the  various  jiarts  of  New  England,  where  they  set- 
tled and  were  men  of  inihicnce  and  [lositicui. 

Charles,  the  fatlier  of  L(>onard  B.,  however,  was  a 
tanner  and  currier  by  trade,  and  he  cni-ried  on  this 
business  during  the  early  part  of  his  l>usines3  career 
with  a  good  degree  of  success.  He  also  did  a  large 
business  as  a  packer  of  beef,  and  opened  uj)  a  large 
export  trade  in  it.  In  this  branch  of  business  he  was 
a  pioneer,  and  was  very  successful  until,  during  the 
French  War,  he  suffered  great  losses  in  vessels 
and  cargoes  by  French  si)oliations.  He  married  ^Mary 
Boiul,  by  whf)ni  he  had  five  children, — Charles,  born 
January  29,  1782;  Artemus,  born  October  14,  1784; 
Kutli,  born  August  25,1781);  .loiias  IJ.,  born  August 
22,  1792;  Lkoxakd  Bond,  born  January  29,  180.3. 

Leonard  spent  his  boyhood  in  Salem,  JMass.,  to 
which  town  his  father  moved  from  Watertown  shortly 
after  the  Ivcvolntionary  ^Var.  He  attended  school  in 
Salciu,  where  he  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  branches  there  taught,  but,  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years,  developing  a  taste  for  sea-life,  he  went  a  voy- 
age to  South  America,  during  which  he  sullered 
from  yellow  fever,  and  recovering  from  it,  was  finally 
shipwrecked.  These  experiences  led  him  to  give  up 
the  sea,  and  he  then  chose  the  business  of  leather 
manufacture.  He  lear-unl  this  trade  in  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  and  after  serving  his  time  he  worked  as  a 
journeyman  for  several  years,  and  by  prudence  and 
frugality  was  enabled  to  begin  business  for  himself  in 
1829,  and  from  that  time  to  tlie  present  has  success- 
fully maintained  his  position  among  business  men. 

He  was  married,  January  8,  1831,  to  ilargaret  G. 
Hersey,  of  Roxbury,  who  was  a  superior  woman,  and 
■  did  much  to  encourage  and  assist  him  in  his  plans, 
and  was  much  beloved  by  all  wdio  knew  her.  From 
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this  union  were  four  chiklreu,  three  of  whom  are 
now  living. 

Having  no  taste  for  political  life,  Mr.  Harrington 
has  never  been  prominent  in  politics,  but  has  always 
been  identified  with  the  Whig  and,  later,  the  Repub- 
lican parties.  In  religious  belief  he  is  a  Universalist, 
and  contributes  liberally  for  the  support  of  public 
worship. 

He  is  a  man  of  benevolence,  easily  approached,  of 
kindly  instincts,  and  has  always  in  later  years  been 
ready  to  assist  those  less  forluiuite  than  liiuiself  in 
their  business  diflrculties  by  his  wise  counsel  and 
good  judgment. 

Mr.  Harrington  has  for  many  years  been  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  financial  institutions  of 
Salem.     He  is  jiresident  of  the  Asiatic  National  | 
Bank  and  vice-president  of  Old  Salem  Savings  J^ank. 

For  twenty  yeai"s  he  was  engineer  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment, and  by  his  energy  and  zeal  did  much  to 
im[)rove  the  old  system  ;  but  all  this  was  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  modern  steamer,  and  when  the  hand 
machine  was  made  to  do  duty  by  "  the  boys  "i^reaking 
her  down." 

At  the  great  age  of  eighty-four  years  Mr.  Harrington 
is  still  able  to  attend  to  his  large  business,  going  to 
Boston  nearly  every  day,  and  while  having  assigned 
much  of  the  detail  to  other  hands,  still  in  the  direct- 
ing power  exercising  his  business  tact  and  method  to 
the  advantage  of  those  associated  with  him.  3[r. 
Harrington's  grandfather  was  a  noted  teacher  of  his 
day,  and  as  "Master  Harrington"  was  widely  known. 

Leonard  Tiond,  a  Tuaternal  uncle,  was  a  soldier  in 
the  llevolulionary  AVar. 


CALEB  FOOTE.^ 

Hon.  Caleb  Foote  was  born  in  Salem  February  28, 
1803,  of  a  sea-faring  stock.  Tlie  first  of  his  ancestors 
who  came  to  this  country,  Pasco  Foot,  who  settled  in 
Salem  before  1637,  had  a  grant  of  land  in  that  year, 
in  connection  with  his  fisheries,  at  Winter  Harbor.  | 
'rho  degree  to  whicli  liio  dangers  of  the  sea  assislcil 
in  dcpupnlating  llie  nuuitinie  towns  of  our  sea-coast 
in  the  earlier  days  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  family 
history  of  Mr.  l-'oote.  His  great-grandfather.  Cap- 
tain William  Dedman,  died  of  yellow-fever  in  a  voy- 
age to  Havana.  His  maternal  giaiulfather,  Samuel 
West,  a  member  of  the  Salem  ]\Iarine  Society,  died 
in  a  trading  voyage  to  Virginia.  His  |)aternal  grand- 
father, Caleb  Foote,  after  serving  in  the  Kevolution- 
ary  army  at  Cambridge,  engaged  in  the  pri\ateering 
service,  was  captured  by  a  British  ship,  antj  immured 
in  Forton  prison,  near  Portsmouth,  England,  from 
wliicli  he  escajied  to  France,  and,  returning  home, 
died  early  of  disease  brought  on  by  the  hardslii[)s  and 
privations  Which  he  had  endured  in  the  cause  of  his 
country.    His  father,  Caleb  Foote,  sailed  in  command 
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of  a  vessel  from  New  London  in  1810,  and  his  vessel 
was  never  heard  from  afterward, wdiilehiswife, Martha, 
daughterof  Samuel  Massey  West,  had  died  four  years 
before.  Thus  their  son  was  lel't  at  the  tender  age 
of  seven  fatherless,  motherless  and  portionless,  wholly 
dependent  on  relatives,  and  began  to  earn  his  own 
living  at  ten  years  old,  when  he  left  the  North  Salem 
Public  School  to  attend  in  the  shop  of  an  uncle  in 
Salem,  and  later  in  Boston,  returning  to  Salem 
again  for  employment  in  'Mr.  Samuel  ^Vest's  book- 
store. He  was  on  the  [joint  of  folhnving  the  sea,  and 
had  shipped  as  calnn-boy  ibr  a  sealing  voyage  in 
Arctic  regions,  when  the  captain  who  had  engaged 
his  services  broke  the  agreement  in  order  to  take  a 
larger  and  stronger  boy,  and  diverted  the  current  of 
his  life.  He  found  employment  ]n  the  ofliee  of  The 
Salem  Gazette  in  1817.  Here  Mr.  Foote  has  ever 
since  remained  as  apjjrentiee,  proprii'tor  and  eilitor, 
never  long  absent  from  its  duties  and  only  rarely  en- 
gaged in  services  which  called  him  elsewhere. 

Tlie  Salem  Gazette  was  one  of  the  few  newspapers 
whose  commencement  long  antedates  the  present  cen- 
tury. On  the  1st  of  August,  17G8,  began  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Ei^sc.v  Gazette.  There  were  for  a  time 
transfers  to  other  places,  suspensions  and  changes  of 
name,  but  the  apjirenticeship  of  two  jiroprietors  con- 
nects without  a  break  the  first  issue  with  that  of  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  years  later  (in  1887).  The 
founder  of  the  line,  when  iMassachusetts  was  a  Brit- 
ish province,  was  the  sturdy  ^Vhig  rebel,  Samuel 
Hall.  The  accomplished  and  amiable  Thomas  C. 
Cushing  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Hall, 
and  took  his  materials  and  revived  the  j)aper,  after  a 
broken  period,  in  178G.  Mr.  Cushing  continued  the 
publication  of  the  Gazette  until  January  1,  1823, 
when,  feeling  the  infirmities  of  age  aiid  disease  press- 
ing on  him,  he  transferred  the  establishment  to  one 
of  his  sons,  Caleb  Cushing,  and  a  nephew,  Ferdinand 
Andrews,  retiring  from  business  to  die  September  28, 
1S24.  Mr.  Ciisbiiig  was  a  man  of  rare  excellencies 
of  character,  comhining  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
qualities  of  the  lieait  wiiirb  secured  in  no  cinnmou 
degree  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  was  a  good  master  in  those  days  of  thorough 
business  training. 

The  life  of  an  ajii'reiiticc  was  one  of  hard  drudgerv, 
but  the  jirinting-ollice  is  a  school  which  gives  en- 
couragement to  a  boy  endowed  with  the  love  of  read- 
ing, for  the  self-education  which  has  to  take  the  place 
of  the  opportunities  of  school  and  college;  moreover, 
as  Mr.  F(jote  grew  up,  he  found  kind  and  influential 
friends,  who,  when  the  opportunity  aro-e,  assisted 
him  with  a  loan  in  establishing  himself  in  the  busi- 
ness by  purchasing  half  the  [)ro|)crty  in  the  paper. 
In  1825  he  thus  became  associated  with  his  former 
fellow-workman,  Ferdinand  Andrews,  as  pidjlishers 
and  joint  owners  of  the  Gazette.  In  1S2G  Mr.  William 
Brown  succeeded  Jlr.  Andrews,  selling  his  interest  in 
the  paper  also  to  Mr.  Foote  January  1,  1833,  who 
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thus  became  sole  editor  and  proprietor  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  lSo4,  when  Nathaniel  A.  Horton,  who  had 
followed  what  were  the  traditions  of  this  time-hon- 
ored newspaper  for  more  than  a  century,  in  growing 
up  as  an  apprentice  under  the  training  of  his  senior, 
was  associated  with  him  in  publishing  and  c<liting 
the  paper.  This  partnership  has  continued  till  the 
present  time  (1SS7).  On  June  S,  1831,  Mr.  Foote 
had  also  established  a  small  weekly  paper,  to  which 
he  gave  tlienarae  of  The  Salem  Jfercunj,  the  original 
title  of  the  Gazette.  This  was  afterwards  enlarged 
and  its  title  changed  to  tliat  of  The  is^s.^e.r  County 
Mercury,  and  it  became  an  important  addition  to  the 
influence  of  the  office  through  the  wide  constituency 
which  it  gained  throughout  tlie  county. 

Meantime  such  public  duties  as  the  engrossing 
labors  of  an  editor  would  permit  came  to  ^Ir.  Foote. 
He  served  on  the  school  committee  in  1830-31,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1832  and  1833,  declining  a  re-electi(m. 
In  January,  1838,  having  been  for  some  years  chair- 
man of  the  Whig  County  Committee,  he  was  •elected 
by  the  Legislature,  on  which  the  duty  of  choosing 
the  Executive  Council  at  that  time  devolved,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  under  Governor  JOdward  Everett, 
and  was  again  elected  in  1830,  declining  a  subsequent 
re-election. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Whig  party  to  the  control 
of  the  government,  a  change  being  necessary,  not  for 
party  reasons  only,  in  tiie  Salem  post-office,  Jlr. 
Foote  was  appointed  postmaster  in  May,  1841,  .soon 
after  the  death  of  President  Harrison,  and  retained 
the  position  three  years,  administering  the  office  on 
strict  business  principles,  entirely  aloof  from  political 
methods,  making  no  change  in' the  subordinate  offi- 
cers, and  keeping  the  business  of  his  newspaper 
apart  from  his  official  duties.  A  pressure,  however, 
being  brought  to  bear  by  the  administration  to  in- 
duce him  to  become  a  partisan  of  John  Tyler  and  to 
employ  the  newspap.er  in  furthering  his  schemes  for 
election  to  the  Presidency,  on  refusing  to  do  so,  ^Ir. 
Foote  was  dismi^scd  tVom  the  |iost-otlico  in  April, 
1S4L  Tiie  subseijuent  years  and  until  the  present 
time  (1887),  witli  the  exception  of  seven  months'  ab- 
sence in  Europe  in  1807,  were  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  business  of  the  newspaper,  in  which  active  labors 
it  was  allotted  to  Mr.  Foote  to  spend  a  longer  period 
than  the  full  term  of  life  as  named  by  the  Psalmist. 

A  friend,  Rev.  E.  B.  Willson,  adds  the  following: 

"Mr.  F'Xite'i*  lifo  afforiL)  a.  notewortliv  instanre— not  a  nolitiiry  one, 
to  be  mire — of  the  ii\m\r.\\>\e  fliiU-liintu  wliich  priiuing-oflke  unrl 
eUitorial  cliair  may  Ix:  for  the  traiiiMig-8choi>I  an<l  the  college  cIum- 
room  to  an  apt  atiiilent.  rslyle  ujf  a  writi  r  lias  the  \>':t[i'r  iiiiali(ii;8 
<j(  *jne  c<j\\':ghhred — simplicity,  perspicuity  an*]  purity  of  tliction,  and 
the  art  of  putlini;  tilings  with  directiier.'s  and  effect.  His  Itnowlerlgo  of 
language  ami  Ills  lit<-rary  ta^te  ami  skill  are  those  of  the  scholar  well 
grounded  in  Kngliiili  literature  and  vei'scl  in  other  languages,  ancient 
and  ni'jdem.  Naturally,  history,  judilical  economy  and  the  aflairs  of 
traileand  u'X.ial  progrcHs  come  to  he  the  studies  of  the  conductor  of  an 
influential  prex),  an  ini[n>rla»t  portion  of  whose  readers  arc  educofed 
taeo  and  women. ^In  these  department^!  of  journalism  Mr.  I'Oote's 


acconiplislinieiite,  ut  a  period  when  such  work  was  comparatively  rare 
and  when  he  was  sole  editor,  secured  for  his  editorial  writing  attention 
and  habitual  perusal  and  respect,  which  has  continued  during  the  more 
recent  yt'ai^^^,  when  tlie  editorial  responsibility  has  been  shared  with  his 
as^(iciate.  In  his  long  career  in  tlio  midst  of  u  connuunity  character- 
ized by  a  high  average  of  iTitelligcnco  and  a  corresponding  moral  stan- 
dard, to  have  had  so  strong  and  enduring  hold  upon  successive  genera- 
tions and  thnjugh  so  many  iiud  so  great  changes  in  manners  and  opin- 
ions, in  politics  and  theolugy,  in  pi  ivate  and  in  social  life,  bespeaks  a 
man  of  weight,  candor  and  widl-balanced  judgment,  and  of  an  integrity 
and  steadiness  of  jiurposo  not  often  paniUeled  His  native  modesty 
would  never  permit  him  to  obtrude  his  C-Uiclusions  at  any  time  where 
their  expression  was  not  called  tor;  but  those  who  have  drawn  from 
him  his  opinions  upon  tojiics  of  current  interest,  including  such  as  were 
matters  of  controversy,  have  been  pretty  sure  to  lind  that  ho  had  ma- 
tured ojiinionsof  his  own,  and  that  ho  had  not  only  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  but  that  he  havl  been  a  courageous  thinker  in  arriving  at 
his  convict  ions. 

" To  those  wlio  know  Mr.  Foote  only  in  the  common  intercourse  of 
life,  and  who  have  only  come  near  enough  to  observe  his  unfailing  cour- 
tesy of  bearing,  the  moral  courage,  poise  and  self-reliance  hidden  behind 
these  genial  manners  and  never-ruffled  tones  would  be  likely  to  be  a 
revelation  wholly  unsuspected.  Not  many  a  man  would  be  able  to 
carry  himself  calmly  and  with  unshaken  nerves  tlirougb  an  interview 
with  desperate  fellows,  who  had,  without  doulit,  plotted  to  rob  him  of 
things  of  value  6U]iposed  to  be  on  his  person,  in  a  retired  apartment  of 
their  own  selection,  to  which  they  had  condut^ted  him  for  this  very  pur- 
]>oso,  and  when  he  had  coiuo  away  unharmed  from  their  lair  would 
relate  the  affair  as  (luietly  as  if  it  had  been  hnt  a  commdii  incident.  It 
would  bring  a  genuine  surprise  to  those  accustomed  to  see  one  cbarac- 
teri/ed  by  an  unvarying  serenity  of  features  and  urbanity  of  address  in 
all  situations  for  a  liletimo,  to  find  him  capaldo  on  occasion  of  sliielding 
a.junior  co-woi'ker  from  abtisive  criticism  .by  rising  from  the  cliair  edi- 
toiial  and  steppingto  the  front  to  a.ssure  a  rich  and  intlnential  citizen  and 
friend  in  a  firm  and  peremptory  voice  that,  though  not  himself  the  writer, 
he  assumed  joint  responsibility  with  the  writer  fur  what  had  been  written, 
and  tliat  the  course  of  remark  which  he  had  interrupted  must  cease 
then  and  there,  or  the  visitor  must  leave  the  place.  To  be  sure,  we  rec- 
ognize it  as  the  natunil  and  right  combination  when  c<jurage  and  kind- 
liness go  together;  but,  unhappily,  it  is  not  a  conjunction  so  common  as 
not  to  cause  the  surjirlse  of  delight  when  we  witness  it." 

The  publiciitioii  ami  editing  of  a  ])uhlic  journal  in  a 
community  like  tliat  which  inhabits  Essex  County  is 
a  self-denying  and  exigent  task,  requiring  a  man  to 
become  wholly  merged  in  his  work,  especially  where 
the  nevvspa]ief  h:is  hail  an  historic  part  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  in  guiding  opinion  and  helping  to 
mould  public  development.  The  Gazette  was  founded 
by  a  patriot  who  had  zetilously  espoused  the  American 
cause,  and  it  coiiti tilled  the  earnest  supporter  ol'  tiie 
liriiu'i[)K's  of  \\'a^hingt(iii  tuul  Hamilton  and  ol'  Fed- 
eral measures  aiul  men  as  long  as  the  Fedentlist 
party  continued  to  exist.  To  these  principles  it  held 
faithfully  through  the  later  changes  of  the  party- 
names  to  Whig  and  Repul.)lic;in,  but  without  lieing 
an  organ  of  any  party  or  individual,  and,  on  occasion, 
standing  alone  against  an  unworthy  candidate  for 
high  otiice,  and  securing  his  defeat.  If  a  journal  ot 
this  character  has  fiilOlled  its  ojiportunities  of  public 
teaching  and  public  influence,  in  tlie  constant  inter- 
est of  good  morals,  lionest  politics  and  the  religion  of 
good-will  and  charity,  it  is  a  fit  memorial  of  the  life 
which  has  been  devoted  to  it. 

Mr.  Foote  was  married,  October  21,  1835,  to  ilary 
Wilder,  dtiughter  of  Hon.  Daniel  A])pleton  White 
judge  of  probate  for  Essex  County.  Slic  died  De- 
cember 24,  1857.  Of  their  six  children,  three  are 
surviving. 
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NATHANIEL  B.  MANSFIELD. 

Jfatlianiel  B.  Mansfield  was  barn  in  Salem,  Octo- 
ber 20,  17!)G,  three  months  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  His  mother  was  left  with  lour  children, — 
two  daughters  and  two  sons.  Of  the  daughters,  one 
married  Captain  Brookhouse,  of  Salem,  and  the  other 
Jose]>h  Eveleth,  of  Boston,  for  many  years  higli 
sheritJ".  Of  the  sons,  one  died  single,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  married  the  daughter  of  William 
Fabens,  of  Salem,  who  was  one  of  the  successful 
merchants  of  his  time. 

At  an  early  age  the  subject  of_  this  sketch  chose 
the  profession  of  tiie  sea.  Having  no  one  to  put 
him  forward,  he  commenced  as  a  sailor  in  tlie  forc- 
Ciistle,  and  by  his  energy  and  perseverance  soon  be- 
came oflicer  and  then  master  of  a  ship.  He  was  part 
owner  of  the  "Statesman"  and  " Newburyport,"  and 
transacted  business  between  Havana  and  Russia  for 
many  years.  He  left  the  sea  as  a  profession  at  the 
age  of  forty-five,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death 
w:is  interested  in  ship])ing.  He  was  connected  in 
business  at  diverse  times  with  Benjamin  H^ward, 
Gliddcn  Williams,  Samuel  Stevens  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
and  Captain  John  Bertram,  of  Salem.  During  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  was  interested  in  the  ice 
business  at  Panama,  and  established,  in  connection 
witii  Samuel  Stevens  &.  Co.,  a  line  of  j)ackets  to  Aus- 
tralia. Mr.  Mansfield  was  also  u  mcnjher  of  tlie  jMa- 
rine  Society  of  Salem. 

He  took  great  interest  in  politics,  was  an  Old-Line 
"Whig,  and  a  member  of  the  city  government  for  many 
years  aswell  asof  the  Slate  Legislature.  His  great 
speech  at  that  time  was  in  connection  with  the  land 
damages  to  be  assessed  on  the  Essex  Railroad.  He 
refused  at  various  times  the  olDco  of  collector  of  the 
port.  He  was  unceasing  in  his  endeavors  to  accom- 
plish a  jiarty  victory. 

He  had  the  courage  of  a  strong  man  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  child,  and  was  loved  and  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him.    He  died  .September  24,  18(j;j. 

Ho  was  a  nuiu  of  unflinching  integrity,  and  died, 
as  he  had  lived,  one  of  Salem's  most  honored  and 
osteenied  citizens. 


BENJAMIN  M  ILLIAM.S  CROWNrN.SHIKLD. 

Benjamin  Williams  Crowninshield,  son  of  George 
and  ilary  (Derby)  Crowninshield,  was  born  at  Salem, 
December  27,  1772;  descended  from  Dr.  John  Cas- 
per Kiciiter  von  C^onenshilt,  a  German  physician, 
who  came  from  Leipsic  to  lioston  about  1GS8,  and 
died  there  in  1711;  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Elizabeth  (ClifTord)  Allen,  of  Salem ; 
owned  lands  near  Lyrui  Miner.al  Spring  Pond.  Two 
of  his  sons,  John  and  Clifford,  came  to  Salem  and 
were  succ<issful  and  enterprising  merchants;  .John 
married  Anstiss,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Man- 
ning) Williams,  the  lather  of  George,  above-named. 

Mr.  Crowninshield,  like  his  ancestors,  was  hirgely 
engiiged   in  commercial  enterprises  in  connection 


with  his  father  and  brothers,  under  tiie  name  of 
George  Crowninshield  &  Sons.  His  brother,  George 
Crowninshield,  the  owner  of  the  famous  pleasure 
yacht,  the  "  Cleopatra's  Barge,"  made  an  excursion 
to  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  returning  in  Octo- 
ber, IS17.  He  built  the  large  brick  house  on  Derby 
Street,  between  Curtis  and  Orange  Streets,  now  occu- 
pied as  the  Old  Women's  Home.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Senate  for  several  years, 
United  States  Secretary  of  Navy  from  December, 
1814,  to  November,  1818,  Representative  in  United 
States  Congress  1823  to  1831,  one  of  the  first  directors 
of  the  Mer(diants'  Bank,  Salem  (incorporated  June 
2G,  1811) ;  married  Mary  Boardman,  daughter  of 
Francis  and  iMary  (Hodges)  Boardman,  January  1, 
1804.  He  removed  to  Boston  in  18o2,  and  died  there 
February  8,  1851. 


I     N 1 A\'  I  t  J  3  AT  I.  A  N  ]1 . 

Henry  Wheatland,  son  of  Richard  and  Martha 
(Goodhue)  Wheatland,  was  born  in  Salem,  January 
11,  1812.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1832,  and  its  jMedical  School  in  1837.  He  never, 
however,  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. At  an  early  age  he  became  interested  in  the 
study  of  natui-al  history,  and  both  in  the  neighbor- 
hooil  of  his  home  and  during  voyages  for  his  health 
to  Soutli  Amei-ira  and  Europe,  he  made  extensive 
collections,  which  have  enriched  the  cabinets  of  the 
scientific  institutions  in  Salem.  He  was  chosen  su- 
perintendent ol'  the  museum  ot'  the  East  India  Jfarine 
Society  in  1837,  and  held  that  oliice  ttntil  1848,  when, 
chiefly  through  his  efforts,  the  Essex  Countj'  Natural 
History  Society  and  the  Essex  Historical  Society — 
lie  being  an  active  memlier  of  both  societies — became 
united  as  the  lOssex  Institute,  to  the  building  up  of 
which  he  has  since  untiringly  given  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  life,  and  of  which  society  he  is  now  the 
president.  liCaving  the  field  of  scientific  research  to 
younger  men  and  those  who  were  becoming  siiecial- 
ists  in  its  dillerent  branches,  he  later  devoted  himself 
to  local  history  and  genealogy,  and  is  now  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  leading  anticjuarians  in  the  county, 
from  whose  fund  of  knowledge  constant  draughts  are 
being  made  by  workers  in  this  field. 

Dr.  Wheatland  is  one  of  the  original  trustees  of 
the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  and  its  vice-presi- 
dent, a  trustee  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American 
Arch;cology  and  Ethnology  of  Candjridge,  and  a 
member  of  the  principal  scientific  and  historical  so- 
cieties of  the  country. 


NATHANIEL  SILSBEE. 

Nathaniel  Silsbec,"  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah 
(Becket)  Silsbee,  was  born  at  Salem  January  14, 
1773;  descended  from  Henry  Silsbee,  of  Salem,  1G39, 
Ipswich,  1G47,  Lynn,  KviS,  died  1700,  through  Na- 
thanieP,  Nathaniel',  ^V'iHiam*,  NathanieP.  He  pur- 
sued his  studies  with  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  of  Hamilton; 
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died  July  14,  1S50;  married,  December,  12,  1S02, 
Mnrv,  diuigbter  of  Gcorire  and  i\Iary  (Derby)  Crowii- 
in.-]iield,  born  Scptcml)er  24,  177S;  died  Sciiteniber 
20,  1S35.  In  early  lile  lie  was  a  sliip-master  and 
supercargo,  afterwiirds  u  siiccessl'iil  and  eminent  nier- 
cbant,  !\  Rcprcsentaiivc  and  Senator  in  3Iassaclm-etts 
Legisbiture,  for  tbree  yeni-s  ])residcnt  of  ibc  bitter 
body,  Eepresentative  United  States  Congress  1S17-2], 
Senator  United  States  Congress  lS2ij-35. 


BEXJAMIX  riCK.^rAX. 
Benjamin  Pickman,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary 
(Toppan)  Pickman,  was  born  at  Salem  September  30, 
17G3;  descended  from  Xatlianiel  Piclcman,  wbo  came 
from  Bristol,  England,  with  bis  lamily  in  IGGl,  and 
settled  in  Salem,  ibrougb  Benjamin'-  (born  in  Bristol, 
1G45,  married  Elizabetb  Hardy,  died  December, 
170S),  Captain  Benjamin',  Colonel  Benjamin^  and 
Colonel  Benjamin^;  pursued  bis  jireparatory  studies 
at  Duiiimer  Academy,  tlien  under  tbe  eliarge  of  tlie 
celebrated  "'Master  Moody,"  graduated  at  ilavs-ard 
College  17S4;  married,  October  20,  1789,  Anstiss, 
youngest  daugbter  of  Elias  Hasket  and  Elizabetb 
(Crowninsbield)  Derby  (born  October  6,  17G0,  died 
June  1,  ISoG);  studied  law  witb  Th(.'opbilus  Parsons 
(Harvard  College,  17G0),  tlicn  residing  in  Newbury- 
port,  and  afterwards  cbicf-justice  of  Massacbusetts 
Supreme  Court;  admitted  to  tbe  bar;  soon  rclin- 
quisbed  tbe  practice  of  tbe  profession  and  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits,  in  wbicii  be  continued  during 
tbe  greater  part  of  liis  life ;  a  Representative  and  Sen- 
ator of  Massacbusetls  Legislature;  member  of  JUusa- 
cbusetts  Constitutional  Convention,  1820;  member  of 
tbe  Executive  Council  of  Massacbusetts ;  Represent- 
ative United  States  Congress,  180'J-11.  He  was 
prc-sident  of  tbe  directors  of  ibe  Tbeological  Scbool 
at  Cambridge,  and  also  president  of  ibe  principal  lit- 
erary and  historical  and  otber  institutions  of  Salem 
and  vicinity  ;  died  at  Salem  August  IG,  1843. 


A\  1  i.i.iA.M 

William  Ueed,  sou  of  Benjamin  'J'vler  and  ]\Iary 
Appletoii  (Dodge)  Reed,  Wi>8  haptized  June  9,  177G; 
married,  November  13,  1800,  Han  nab,  daugbter  of 
Robert  and  Mary  (Ingalls)  Hooper,  of  Marblebtad 
(born  August,  1778;  died  May  IG,  lSo5).  Tlic  first 
ancestor  was  William,  son  of  Richard  Reed,  of  Wbit- 
tlesey,  in  the  county  of  Jvcnt,  wbo  came  to  Amei  ica 
about  1G30,  settled  first  at  Weymouth,  then  removed 
to  Bo8t/)n ;  Samuel",  SamueU,  of  M.'irblehead,  Sam- 
uel*, Samuel',  Benjamin  Tyler",  above-named";  an 
eminent  merchant  in  ilarblehead,  and  highly  esteemed 
for  his  benevolent  and  religious  character ;  Represent- 
ative United  States  Congress,  1811-15;  j)resident  of 
Sabbath-school  Union  of  ^lassachusetts,  of  American 
Tract  Sfjciety ;  an  officer  and  member  of  many  other 
educational  and  religious  organizations.  He  was 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  temperance  that 


be  was  styled  the  "Apostle  of  Temperance."  He 
died  suddenly  February  IS,  1S37.  His  widow,  wbo 
survived  several  years,  was  al\va_\s  engaged  in  works 
of  charity,  and  was  rcganled  as  a  most  acconiplisbed 
lady  and  eminent  Ciirisliaii. 


BENJAMIN  CiOOnilUE. 

Benjamin  Goodhue,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Jlartba 
(Hardy)  Goodhue,  was  born  at  Salem,  September  20, 
171S;  gradualcil  at  Hai'vard  (^ollege  17GG;  married, 
January  G,  1778,  Frances  Richie,  of  l'biladel|ihia 
(born  June  27, 1751,  died  at  Salem  January  21,  1801); 
married,  secondly,  November  5,  1804,  Ann  Willard, 
a  daughter  of  Abijab  and  Anna  (Prentice)  Willard, 
of  Eancaster,  ]\lass.  (lioi-n  August  20,  17G3,  died  Au- 
gust 2,  1858) ;  descended  from  ^\'illiam  Goodhue, 
born  in  England  in  1012,  took  tbe  oath  of  freeman 
December,  1G3G,  and  probably  came  over  in  that 
year;  settled  in  Tpswich  anil  sustained  the  chief 
trusts  of  tbe  town  ;  was  d(.'acon  of  tbe  First  Church 
for  many  years,  selectman,  representative  in  General 
Court,  etc. ;  died  about  IG'JO  ;  through  Joseph'',  \Vil- 
liaiu^,  Benjamin''. 

He  eaily  embnrketl  in  commerce  witb  credit  and 
success;  a  Wliig  in  tbe  Revolution  ;  represented  the 
county  of  Essex  in  the  Senate  of  jMassacluisetts  from 
17S4  to  1789,  when  be  was  elected  a  Re[)re.>entative  to 
tbe  first  United  .^tates  Congress  under  the  new  Con- 
stitution ;  in  179G  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  in  1800  he  resigned  bis  seat  and  retired  to 
private  life.  He  died  at  Salem,  July  2S,  ]8I4,  leav- 
ing an  irreproachaljle  name  to  bis  tlii;n  only  sur- 
viving son,  Jonalbau  Goodhue,  of  New  Y<n-k,  a  mer- 
chant who,  in  chavactei-  and  cre(]it,  stood  second  to 
none  in  that  commercial  enqxjrium. 

JOSKl'lI  GIL1!I;RT  WATEKS. 

Joseph  Gilbert  Abaters  was  the  son  of  Captain  Jo- 
seph and  ■\Iary  (Dean)  Wateis,  of  Salein,  wliere  he 
v;as  born  July  T),  179G,  and  a  descendant  in  the  sixth 
generation  I'l'oin  Lawii'iice  \\':ilers,  one  of  the  iirst 
settlers  of  W'aieitown.  lie  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  ISKi,  and  studied  law  witb  ,'ohn  rick(.'r- 
ing,  of  Salem.  In  the  autumn  of  1818  be  went  to 
Mississipjd,  and  resided  there  some  two  or  three 
years  in  the  practice  of  bis  prol'es-ioii.  Owing  to  ill 
health,  be  returned  to  Salem,  and  opened  an  oflice, 
where  be  resided  during  tbe  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Salem  Observer  tor  several  years 
from  its  commencement  iu  1823.  He  was  ajipointed 
special  justice  of  tbe  Salem  Police  Court  Septemlier 
1,  1831,  and  standing  justice  February  23,  1842,  and 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  latter  oflice 
until  the  establishment  of  the  First  District  Court  in 
1874.  In  1835  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massacbu- 
setts Senate.  He  also  held  otber  oflices  of  honor  and 
_ trust.  He  married,  December  8,  1825,  Eliza  Green- 
leaf  Townseml,  daughter  of  Captain  I'enu  Towiisend. 
He  died  July  12,  1878. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
LYNN. 

BY  JAMES  K.  XEWIIALL. 


THEy  AM'  NOW. 

Dcscriplive  Pamnges—Tlie  lutUaus—The  S<llUr»—X,ime  of  the  riact— 
S<Uural  Fealure* — Pruduclhits — Embitrrassmenls  and  Successes — Citi! 
History — Stuti^tics. 


I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers 

Of  nations  yet  to  be. 
The  first  low  wasli  of  waves  where  soon 

Shall  roll  a  liuiuan  soil."  ' 


If,  upon  the  afternoon  of  some  fair  day,  one  should, 
from  the  summit  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  through 
a  clear  glass,  direct  his  eye  northeasterly,  he  will  see 
stretching  in  an  irregular  line  of  something  more 
than  three  miles,  and  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
miles,  a  settlement  presenting  such  features  and  hav- 
ing such  surroundings  as  will  be  likely  to  secure  liis 
attention  for  many  minutes.  Between  him  and  the 
settlement,  far  beyond  the  circle  of  busy  life  that  lies 
at  his  feet,  is  a  stretch  of  marsh  land  of  rusty  gold 
tinge,  diversified  by  one  or  two  stately  groves,  by 
inlets  and  by  salt  streams,  and  traversed  by  railroads 
over  which  locomotives  are  constantly  puffing,  and 
highways  over  which  horse-drawn  carriages  of  all 
descriptions  are  constantly  moving. 

Extending  along  the  rear  of  the  settlement  is  a 
line  of  dark  woodland  hills,  with  here  and  there 
cropping  out  a  gigantic  porphyry  cliif,  overlooking 
many  miles  of  sea  and  land.  In  front  lies  the  ocean, 
ever  rising  and  falling  like  a  thing  of  life,  expand- 
ing quietly  upon  the  glistening  beaclics  or  ditshing 
sullenly  against  the  huge  buttresses  of  storm-scarred 
rock,  every  marine  craft  known  to  these  waters  skim- 
ming hither  and  thither  upon  its  surface. 

Directing  his  eye  to  the  settlement  itself,  the  be- 
holder would  ubservo  white  subuibaii  dwellings  scat- 
tered about  in  picturcsipie  niches  with  gardens  and 
groves.  Then  come  the  central  portions,  with  pond- 
erous business  structures,  the  tall  smoke-ejecting 
cliimnies  proclaiming  the  reign  of  industry  and 
thrift,  and  in  every  neighborhood  some  lofty  steeple 
or  graceful  tower,  testifying  to  a  realization  of  the 
higher  duties  of  life. 

This  Ls  Lynn.  And  probably  no  place  upon  the 
New  England'  coast  can  present  more  attractive  fea- 
tures and  such  varied  scenery.  It  is  one  of  the  old- 
est settlements  of  Massachusetts,  as  distinguished 
from  Plymouth,  and  lun  alway.s  maintained  a  steady, 
though  not  .'apid,  growth,  till,  at  the  present  time,  it 
has  reached  a  population  of  very  near  50,000.  It  is  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  great  Ijay  which  is  entered 
from  the  Atlantic  through  the  gateway  formed  by 
Cape  Ann,  m  named  by  Prince  Charles  in  filial  re- 


spect  for  his  mother,  and  Cape  Cod,  so  named  by  the 
notable  English  navigator,  Bartholomew  Gosnold, 
from  the  circumstance  of  finding  multitudes  of  cod- 
fish sporting  about  there.  It  was  the  central  one  of 
the  three  important  settlements  commenced  at  nearly 
the  same  time, — namely,  Salem,  Lynn  and  Boston  ; 
is  five  miles  southwest  of  the  former,  and  ten  miles 
northeast  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  now  very  extensive, 
territorially,  but  as  regards  population  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  United  States,  east  of  Boston. 

THE  INDIANS. 
"  Whoro  now  lliu  jiour  Indian  scatters  the  sod 
With  oll'oiings  hurnt  fu  an  nnknown  god, 
By  gospel  liglitsliull  tlie  piith  be  trod 

Tu  tlie  courts  of  tlie  I'rinco  of  Peace. 

"And  here  will  cornnierco  appoint  Imr  niart  ; 
Tlie  marble  will  yield  to  the  hand  of  art  ; 
From  tlii>  sun  of  science  the  rays  will  dart  ; 

And  the  darkness  of  Nature  cease  !  " 

—  a.  K.  GocLD. 

Before  proceeding  to  other  topics,  a  few  words  re- 
garding the  Indian  race  found  here  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate. But  of  that  race  we  are  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  substantial  or  illustrative  details.  iMiough, 
however,  is  known  to  show  that  they  were  not  a  supe- 
rior i)eople,  but  rather  a  poor  specimen  of  the  human 
family,  though  the  poet  and  sentimentalist  have 
clothed  them  in  glowing  drapery,  and  awarded  them 
singular  nobleness  of  character.  It  is  natural  to  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  those  who  before  us  occupied  the 
soil  we  inherit,  whether  Llicy  were  of  our  own  kindred 
or  of  other  tribes,  and  it  is  hard  not  to  assign  to  them 
ideal  virtues.  But  yet  it  is  unaccountable  that  so 
many  writers,  notwithstanding  the  authentic  ac- 
counts of  the  horrid  barbarities  of  the  red  men,  as 
a  people,  of  their  ignorance  and  de[)ravity,  should 
persist  in  giving  them  such  an  elevated  sense  of 
honor  and  such  refinement  of  sensibility.  From  com- 
j-iarisons  made  by  some  enthusiasts  it  would  seem  as 
if  these  "children  of  nature"  were  thought  to  be 
superior  to  all  other  people  of  all  time.  But  in  es- 
timating the  character  of  these,  (mv  [iredecessors  up- 
on the  soil,  would  it  not  be  well  to  call  to  mind  some 
of  the  incideuts  that  roughly  touclied  our  own  Essex 
County — the  barbarities  experienced  by  the  Dustin 
and  ftolfe  families,  in  the  terrible  attacks  on  Haver- 
hill, and  the  fate  of  the  "  Flower  of  Essex "  at 
Bloody  Brook,  for  instance? 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  there  were  indi- 
viduals of  the  Indian  tribes  of  lofty  character. 
Gratitude  is  a  noble  trait,  and  of  its  possession  they 
furnish  touching  examides.  With  unwavering  con- 
stancy they  would  cleave  to  their  friends;  but  with 
delight  and  remorseless  vigor  they  would  cleave  down 
their  enemies.  Of  physicl  courage,  endurance  of 
pain,  and  contem])t  of  death  they  present  conspic- 
uous examples.  But  these  wfiuld  not  be  offered  as 
evidence  of  true  exaltaticjn.  That  here  and  there  an 
individual  of  exceptional  magnanimity  appeai'cd  is 
not  denied  ;  but  the  great  body  were  degraded  in  the 
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extreme.  It  would  be  unjust  to  assume  that  they,  as 
a  people,  were  destitute  of  the  innate  sense  of  riglit 
that  distinguishes  human  nature  wherever  found,  or 
that  there  were  not  many  endowed  with  those  finer 
feelings  which,  under  favoring  circuuistances,  can 
modify  and  redeem. 

To  the  honor  of  the  people  of  the  Bay  settlements 
it  may  be  said  that  their  conduct  towards  the  natives 
was  generally  marked  by  justice,  if  not  generosity, 
and,  hence,  but  little  hostility  was  ex]ierienced  till 
they  had  become  strong  enough  to  dismiss  their 
fears.  It  was  not  till  the  great  struggle  of  1675, 
known  as  King  Philip's  War,  that  much  occurred 
hereabout  to  cause  real  alarm. 

The  unmeasured  censure  that  some  have  bestowed 
upon  the  settlers  for  what  is  termed  their  unjust 
seizure  of  lands,  in  given  instances,  may  have  been  well 
merited,  for  it  is  sad  to  believe  that  some  came  with 
very  different  motives  from  those  popularly  ascribed 
to  them,  and  which  they  pri)fe.<.sed.  These  were  un- 
scrupulous in  their  dealings  with  the  Indians,  and 
overreached  and  wronged  them  in  every  possible  \^ay  ; 
but  there  were  comjjaratively  few  of  such  unworthy 
ones. 

In  treating  of  Indian  land  titles,  and  their  absorp- 
tion by  the  settlers,  an  important  fact  is  usually  left 
out  of  view, — namelj',  the  fact  that  the  Indians  were 
themselves  but  land  robbers.  They  boastingly  as- 
serted that  the  country  did  not  originally  belong  to 
them,  but  that  their  brave  fathers  wrested  it  by 
bloody  war  from  the  former  possessors ;  defiantly 
endeavoring  to  strike  terror  into  the  settlers  by  thus 
claiming  to  be  a  race  of  conrjuerors,  who  might,  in 
good  time,  rally  and  drive  the  pale-faced  usurpers 
into  the  sea  over  which  they  had  intrusively  ven- 
tured. Yes,  they  and  their  fathers  were  brave  ;  but 
their  braverj'  was  far  too  generally  that  of  violence 
and  lust  for  blood. 

And  another  thing :  the  Indians  did  not  cultivate 
the  soil,  at  least  to  any  extent,  for  they  were  by  no 
means  an  agricultural  people.  The  great  command 
to  "till  the  soil"  they  did  not  obey,  but  rcmaiiud 
nnf.iilliful  >.tcwar<is;  and  there  is,  jicrhaps,  room  for 
tlie  casuist  to  assume  that  as  they  would  not  ])crf'()rui 
their  duty,  there  Wius  no  wrong  in  re]jlacing  them  by 
those  more  faithful. 

To  follow  some  writers,  one  might  imagine  that  the 
dusky  dames  and  damsels  had  remarkably  refined  ideas 
and  graceful  accom[jlishments ;  that  in  music  espe- 
cially they  were  really  proficient;  and,  though  desti- 
tute of  guitars  and  pianos,  had  a  felicitous  way  of 
•modulating  their  Voices  by  the  songs  of  birds  or 
purling  of  mountain  rills.  And  they  would  lead  us 
in  imagination  to  listen  to  melodious  strains  ringing 
through  the  forest  aislc-s  as  thrilling  as  the  song  of 
the  old  Spanish^  troubadour  and  as  insjjiiing  as  a 
cathedral  symphony.  That  many  of  them  had  musi- 
cal voices  and  a  perception  of  true  rhythm  may  not  be 
fiuf-stioned ;  nor  need  it  be  doubted  that  they  had 


ability  to  express  the  natural  feelings  in  song  and 
significant  action.    Says  the  jioet, — 

*'TIio  Iiidiuu  maid  iluuccd  on  tlie  smooth  curving  shore, 
And  minylt'd  lier  song  witli  the  wild  ocuan  l  our." 

But  that  she  danced  "scientifically"  or  luul  what  we 
understand  to  be  trained  musical  powers,  is  hardly 
to  be  believed.  i\Io3t  certainly  the  musical  instru- 
ments of  our  red  brethren  did  not  produce  peculiarly 
harmonious  sounds.  And  if  the  war-songs  were  mod- 
ulated by  the  notes  of  birds,  they  must  have  been 
birds  of  rasping  cry,  like  the  crow  or  hawk. 

To  conclude  :  the  Indian  jiopulation  hereabout  was 
quite  small  at  the  time  the  whites  came.  The  exact 
number  cannot  of  course  be  known  ;  but  there  could 
not  have  been  above  a  few  hundreds.  They  were  a 
degraded  people,  but  brethren  of  our  own  race,  pos- 
sessing in  some  degree  every  quality  that  goes  to  make 
up  the  human  being.  They  were  unrefined  and 
governed  chiefly  by  the  lower  instincts  of  our  nature, 
with  undisciplined  minds  and  unawakened  moral 
sensibilities. 

THE  8ETTI,Ki:S. 
"  Decp-niiudud  iiud  iiusture  the^  wure, 

With  licarts  of  graver  tlirobs, 
And  tlieir  few  errors  but  appear 

An  Bjiots  on  vestal  robes," 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1C2G  that  the  sturdy  Roger 
Conant  broke  up  the  unsuccessful  fishing  and  planting 
station  at  Cape  Ann,  and  led  his  little  company, 
among  whom  was  the  clerical  mischief-maker  Lyford, 
some  fifteen  miles  inland  and  located  at  Nauinkeag, 
where, though  subject  to  many  ])rivations,  their"  utter 
deniallto goeaway  "  resulted  in  periiianeiit  occui)atioii. 
Two  years  afterwards,  in  1G28,  lliidicoLt  arrived  with 
his  large  company.  Presently  the  old  Indian  n;inie 
Nauinkeag  was  dropjjed,  and  that  of  Salcni,or  Peace, 
adopted;  and  the  settlement  soon  began  to  be  noted 
lor  its  business  activity,  its  political  and  ethical  in- 
fluence. 

Some  of  the  new-comers  had  hardly  remained  long 
enough  to  recover  from  the  excitement  attendant  on 
the  emigration,  and  the  fatigues  of  the  passage,  wlicn 
they  became  restless  and  desirous  of  trying  their  for- 
tunes in  other  and,  as  they  conceived,  more  i-iromising 
localities.  Permission  seems  to  have  been  readily 
obtained  for  little  companies  to  sit  down  almost  an v 
where  within  the  Patent.  Indeed,  the  autl  lori  tat  i  V  e 
Endicott  allowed  them  the  broad  jirivilege  to  "  goe 
where  they  would." 

Now  let  us,  by  the  light  of  tradition,  behold,  on  a 
bright  day  in  the  early  part  (;f  the  summer  of  that 
eventful  year  1G29,  a  little  company  of  white  men, 
])rospeetors  from  Nauinkeag,  coming  over  the  rocky 
hills  into  the  fair  Saugus  territory.  They  pause  now 
upon  a  sunny  hill-top,  tlien  upcin  a  pleasant  plain  ; 
they  traverse  the  woodland  precinct,  view  the  ponds 
antl  water-courses  ;  but  ab(jve  all,  delight  to  gaze  upon 
the  ocean,  beyond  which  lies  their  native  isle.  But 
all  is  done  with  an  eye  to  the  practicability  of  perma- 
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Dently  pitching  tlieir  tents.  A  few  skulking  Indians, 
perhaps,  followed  them  unseen,  filled  with  wonder  and 
apprehension,  hecause  it  had  been  foretold  by  the 
dusky  prophets  that  men  of  fair  eomplexiou  would 
one  day  come  and  occupy  the  land.  But  no  hostile 
demonstrations  were  made,  and  the  prospectors  re- 
turned safe,  and  so  well  satisfied  that  it  wa.s  deter- 
mined to  ininiediately  commence  a  settlement. 

"Over  the  eastern  liills  they  came, 
A  sturdy,  gnive  an<i  guilly  band. 
A  band  tlieii  all  uuknowu  to  fame. 
But  desliiied  to  redeem  the  land." 

And  thus  it  was,  that  in  June.  Ii329,  the  sectloment 
of  Lynn  was  commenced — three  years  after  that  of 
Salem,  and  one  year  before  that  of  Boston. 

The  Indian  population,  as  just  intimated,  was  then 
so  small  as  to  be  really  insignificant;  and  not  being  a 
pastoral  or  an  agricultural  people,  the  land  itself  was 
to  them  of  little  value,  excepting  that  the  woods  yield- 
ed a  fair  amount  of  game,  and  a  few  vegetable  products 
afforded  some  little  addition  to  their  limited  variety 
of  food.  But  the  sea  w;is  a  never-failing  stjurce  of 
supply;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
thought  of  being  driven  away  to  some  unknown  land, 
where  it.s bright  expanse  could  no  more  be  seen,  nor  its 
winsome  voice  heard,  and  cspecialh'  where  its  store 
of  dainty  food  could  no  more  be  drawn  ujjon,  must 
have  been  depressing  in  the  extreme.  Nor  is  it  tf)  be 
supposed  that,  nomadic  as  to  some  extent  they  were, 
they  had  not  local  attachments  ;  that,  homely  as  were 
their  rustic  abodes,  they  were  not  loved  with  all  the 
ardor  felt  by  the  more  cultured  of  our  race,  such  at- 
tachments not  being  governed  by  intellectual  or  moral 
sentiments.  Yet  they  do  not  ajipear  to  have  received 
the  strangers  in  anything  like  a  hostile  attitude. 

The  name.s  of  all  who  composed  the  first  little  com- 
pany of  settlers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  anywhere  pre- 
served. But  Edjil'ni)  Ix<iALi.s  and  Francis,  his 
brother,  were  certainly  prominent  among  them. 
Edmund  Ingalls  was  a  maltster,  and  established  the 
first  malt-liouse  hereabout,  though  he  undoubtedly 
turiu-d  his  liand  to  other  i'nii)l()y nients  as  cxi^cnry 
rciiuiri  d.  The  industrial  ])oriion  of  tlie  setth  rs  neccs- 
sarily  pursued  various  occupations  in  diderent  sea- 
sons. The  death  of  Mr.  Ingalls,  which  took  place 
nearly  twenty  years  after,  was  tragical.  He  was  pro- 
ceeding on  horseback  homeward  from  a  short  journey 
westward,  when,  on  reaching  the  frail  little  bridge 
that  crossed  the  Saugus  River,  he  was  precipitated 
into  the  stream  and  drowned.  The  General  Court 
expressed  their  regrets  at  the  untoward  accident,  and 
their  willingness  to  do  something  indicative  of  their 
appreciation  of  the  good  services  of  the  deceased  by 
voting  the  sum  of  a  hundred  pounds  to  his  children. 

FxiAXCis  In'Galls,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  was  a 
tanner,  and  establislied  a  tannery  just  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  Swampscott.  Mr.  Lewis  says  this  was 
the  first  tannery  in  New  England;  and  Mr. Thompson 
says  the  same.    But  it  is  a  mistake.    There  were  tan- 


ners in  Plymouth  several  years  before.  Mr.  Ingalls 
tannery  was  no  doubt  the  first  in  Massachusetts,  as 
distinguished  from  Plymouth.  Hi;  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one  years,  leaving  a  will  dated  August  12, 
1(372.  The  inventory  of  his  estate  was  filed  soon  after 
his  decease,  and  the  following  enumeration  nf  assets 
will  give  something  of  an  idea  of  the  estate  and  house- 
hold equipment  of  a  fairly  well-to-do  denizen  of  that 
primitive  period : 

"  5  acres  of  medow,  at  Lyn,  at  5  pounds,  £25.  A  piece 
of  land  in  y°  wilderness  at  Lyu,  2  coats,  2  [)airs  of 
breeches,  1  pair  draws,  and  a  leather  dublet,  and  a  wes- 
coat,  1  hat  and  a  pair  of  stockens,  1  pr.  shoes,  3  prs. 
pillows, 3  napkins,  8  pieces  of  old  pewter,  1  Iron  Kittoll, 
a  frying  pan,  1  Bible  and  another  book,  a  warming  pan, 
and  dripping  jtan,  :3  chairs, 4  cuslions,  a  spining  wheele, 
2  silver  spoons.  Dues  to  his  estate  from  Nicholas 
Rich,  17£  17s.  Dues  to  his  estate  from  Thomas  Taylor, 
11£." 

With  the  Ingalls  brothers  appear  to  have  come 
three  others,  namely,  William  Dixfa',  John  Wood 
and  WiLLiAJt  Wood,  the  two  latter  supposed  to  be 
father  and  son.  The  father,  John,  seems  to  have  been 
a  good,  common-sense,  jjlodding  settler,  industrious, 
but  with  little  ambition.  "William,  tlieson,was  evident- 
ly an  active,  aspiring  young  man,  som<;thing  of  a  rover, 
a  keen  observer  and  one  desirous  of  making  a  mark. 
And  he  did  make  a  mark,  which  remains  conspicu- 
ous at  this  day.  He  may  well  be  called  the  first  his- 
torian of  Lynn,  or  indeed  of  New  England.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  New  England's  Prospect,"  which  was 
printed  in  London  in  ](i:54.  It  was  a  work  evidently 
inspired  by  a  love  for  his  new  home,  and  gives  gra[»Iuc 
accounts  of  the  dillerent  settlements,  their  condition, 
advantages  and  prospects,  with  shrewd  suggestions 
and  honest  deductions,  but  withal  tinged  by  crude 
conceptions,  more  or  less  attril.iutalile  to  the  peculiar 
views  and  circumstances  of  the  settlers,  and  the  con- 
ceitsof  the  time.  His  quaint  descriptions  will  continue 
to  be  (]Uoted  so  long  as  our  early  history  continues  to 
interest.  He  also,  in  1G35,  i)ublished  a  map  of  New 
England,  engraved  on  wood. 

The  A\'illiam  Dixey  who  came  in  company  with  the 
Ingalls  briithei-s  and  the  Woods  apjiears  to  have  been 
a  common  laborer  rather  than  a  handicraftsman.  He 
had  been  for  a  short  time  a  servant  to  Isaac  Johnson, 
of  Salem, — very  likely  a  farm  laborer,  as  such  em. 
ployees  were  in  those  days  called  servants.  In  a  de- 
position made  by  him  some  twenty-eight  years  after- 
ward he  speaks  of  others  having  come  with  him,  but 
does  not  give  their  names,  and  says  they  kept  their 
"cattell  in  Nahant  the  sumer  following."  He  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Salem,  where  he  kept  the  ferry 
over  North  River. 

Thus  we  find  that  during  this  year— 1G29 —at  least 
five  settlers  appeared,  some  of  them  heads  of  families, 
with  wives  and  children  no  doubt.    We  have  seen, 
too,  by  their  occupations,  that  they  must  have  be- 
'  longed  to  the  classes  accustomed  to  labor,  and  conse- 
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quently  best  fitted  to  endure  the  hardships  attendant 
on  such  an  enterprise. 

Details  regarding  memorable  events  are  always  in- 
teresting, and  the  introduction  of  the  actors  in  them 
renders  them  doubly  so.  And  surely  it  is  but  a  meet 
act  of  gratitude  to  endeavor  to  preserve  the  names  of 
such  as  are  fully  entitled  to  live  forever  in  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  continue  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
institutions  founded  by  them  in  toil  and  privation, 
even  thougli  those  names  may  not  yet  have  been 
heard  beyond  the  circumscribed  limits  of  their 
ancient  home.  A  conviction  like  this  may  often  gov- 
ern in  the  present  sketch. 

During  the  year  1630  some  fifty  additional  male 
settlers  appeared.  These,  however,  were  not  all  heads 
of  families.  Among  them  are  found  several  names 
still  prevalent  among  us, — a  fact  indicative  of  their 
primary  design  to  make  this  a  permanent  home. 
They  settled  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  which  was  then 
territorially  much  more  extensive  than  it  is  now,  some 
locating  as  many  as  ten  miles  from  others.  They 
brought  with  them  considerable  farm  stock,  s^ch  as 
neat  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  for  they  were  chiefly 
husbandmen  or  such  as  at  some  portions  of  the  year 
could  turn  tlieir  attention  to  farming.  Their  names 
are  here  in-serted  in  alphabetical  order,  for  it  is  well 
thus  to  preserve  their  memory,  as  many  now  living 
can  trace  their  lineage  directly  to  them.  Occasion, 
however,  may  be  taken  elsewhere  in  this  sketch  to  say 
something  further  concerning  several  of  them  who, 
for  various  reasons,  are  entitled  to  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice. 


Aniiitagc,  Godfrey. 

Howe,  Daniel. 

A  nil)  tags,  Joseph. 

Howe,  Edward. 

Axey,  Junieii. 

Hubbard,  Tliomas. 

liaker,  >;dward. 

JIudKori,  Tlionias. 

Jlallurd,  William. 

llusney,  Christopher. 

Baiicrurt,  Jolin. 

Keyaer,  George. 

B.*rinef,  Suniin*l. 

LiiidsL'y,  f,'liri..slophcr. 

Breed,  Alien. 

Negiie,  Jonatlian. 

Brown,  Xiebolas. 

Nowhall,  Thomas. 

Burrill,  (Ivjrge. 

Potter,  Itobeit. 

Burtbu,  Bonifuce. 

Ibiiiisdell,  John. 

Cliiidwtll.  TliomuB. 

Hednap,  Jccseph. 

I'tiVlutll,  rlrllH'llt. 

Uiihurds,  ICilwiuil, 

i\*Mniii.  Tlii*iu:i0L 

Salmon,  Daniul. 

CowiJrj',  W'illmiii. 

Smith,  John. 

Dexter,  Tliouiaa. 

Snn'tli,  Samuel. 

Driver,  Itoliert. 

Talnmdge,  Thomas. 

l>Jiuuiid%  William. 

Taylor,  Jolin. 

yarr,  George. 

TomluiB,  Kdward. 

Teake,  Henry. 

Tomliiis,  Tiuiolliy. 

Fitch,  Jeremiah. 

Turner,  Natliauicl. 

OraTeff,  Samuel. 

Walker,  llicliard. 

Hall,  .John. 

White,  John. 

llathorn'-,  William. 

WilkiiiB,  Bray. 

Haw'ke?",  Adam. 

Williti,  Tlioina^. 

IlavTKes,  John. 

AVitler,  William.  , 

}lo!yolte,  Kdward. 

Wright,  Jticliard. 

After   1G30  the 

population   steadily  increased. 

Among  the  new-comers  were  some  of  established  rep- 
utation in  public  life  and  some  of  high  social  stand- 
ing; so  the  place  began  to  be  of  note  and  influence. 
It  will  probably  be  in  our  way  as  we  proceed  to  intro" 


duce  many  who,  at  difl'orent  periods  and  in  various 
ways,  added  to  the  prosperity  and  fame  of  this  their 
ado])ted  home. 

NAME,  NATURAL  FEATtrjiKS,  PllODUCTIOXS,  EMUAH- 
KASS.MKXTS  AND  .SUCCESSES. 

"In  sooth,  your  honor,  it  was  a  goodly  place  ;  hut  rich  doin.iiua  at- 
tract evil  eyes." 

The  original  or  Indian  name  of  the  territory  com- 
posing the  present  city  of  Lynn  and  the  adjacent 
towns  which  once  formed  a  part  of  her  domain  was 
Saugus,  an  Indian  word  said  to  signify  great  or  e.r- 
tended ;  and  by  that  name  it  was  known  till  lluiT, 
when  the  General  Court  passed  this  concise  order: 
"Saugxtstis  called  Lin."  The  name  Lynn  was 
adopted  from  Lynn  Regis,  or  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk, 
England,  which  is  a  venerable  borough  upon  the 
river  Ousc,  near  where  it  falls  into  the  German 'Ocean. 
It  has  been  a  seaport  of  some  importance  for  centu- 
ries, and  has  a  peculiarly  interesting  history,  having, 
apparently,  maintained  its  loyalty  to  the  sovereign 
through  till  the  political  agitations  tmd  civil  wars 
from  the  time  of  King  John,  which  monarcli  pre- 
sented to  the  corporation  a  sword,  a  mace  and  one  or 
two  other  regal  gifts,  which  are  still  treasured  there 
with  chivalrous  fidelity.  In  Doomsday  Book,  A.  D. 
108G,  Lynn  Regis  is  called  lA'iine,  which  means,  in 
the  ancient  langutige  of  Britain,  "spreading  wtiters." 
The  name  here  was  adopted  through  courtesy  to  Rev. 
Jlr.  Whiting,  the  second  minister,  who  had  been  a 
1  resident  of  King's  Lynn.  He  was  much  beloved, 
being  eminent  lor  learning,  piety  and  serenity  of 
temper.  Jle  ministered  liere  ibr  the  long  period  of 
forty-three  years. 

The  extensive  Saugus  territory,  having  thus  received 
the  name  of  Lynn,  remained  intact  but  few  years 
before  it  began  to  be  shorn  of  outlying  portions. 
But  down  to  1814  no  very  extensive  tract  had  been 
severed.  In  that  yetir  Lynnfield,  which  had  been 
Ciilled  Lynn  End,  and  having  been  incorporated  as  a 
district  in  1782,  was  setoff  :is  a  separate  town  under 
its  present  name.  Another  portion  was,  by  legisla- 
tive action,  taken  from  the  mother  town  in  1815, 
and  incorporated  under  the  name  Saugus,  thus  re- 
viving the  old  name  in  that  detached  portion  of  the 
territory.  In  1852  still  tinother  jjorti'ni  was  set  off, 
and  the  new  town  of  Swampscott  came  into  being. 
The  next  year,  1853,  the  ])lca8ant  little  peninsula  of 
Nahant  was  unbound  and  made  a  separate  munici- 
jjality.  By  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  treat  those  municipal  children  of  Lynn  as 
having  any  separate  early  history. 

Along  the  inland  border  of  Lynn  rise  extensive 
ranges  of  rocky,  wooded  hills,  never  attaining  a 
height  of  more  than  two  luitidred  and  twenty-five 
feet,  though  appearing,  from  the  water  or  from  the 
shoreward  levels,  to  be  much  higher,  which  overlook 
the  city  and  its  village  environs,  with  meadows,  lake- 
lets and  low,  level  marshes,  the  latter  sometimes 
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entirely  submerged  by  tlie  storm-impelled  sen  wliich 
relentlessly  floats  off  the  laboriously  raised  stacks  of 
salt  hay,  and  afford  the  strange  sight  of  railroad 
trains  apparently  gliding  upon  the  ocean's  surface. 
This  mai-sii  hay,  it  may  be  remarked,  though  by  no 
means  so  highly  esteemed  for  fodder  as  English  or 
upland  hay,  is  yet  well  worth  the  labor  of  storing. 
For  stock,  though  not  very  palatable,  it  is  healthful, 
and  for  some  purpo^^es  quite  valuable. 

Away  beyond,  lies  the  great  expanse  of  ]\Iassachus- 
etts  Bay,  with  numerous  green  isles  and  headlands, 
the  shores  at  night  illuminated  by  innumerable  lights, 
confusing,  one  might  suppose,  to  the  mariner,  though 
picturesque  to  the  beholder.  Almost  the  whole  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  is  witiiin  the  range  of  vision  iVom 
the  hills  of  Lynn.  And  glistening  in  the  ^unshine  may 
likewise  be  seen  the  gilded  dome  of  the  State  Jiouse, 
in  Boston,  some  of  the  architectural  piles  of  the  city 
and  the  blue  hills  of  Norfolk,  Middlesex  and  Worces- 
ter. And  the  writer  dares  predict  that  these  hills, 
so  picturesque  and  pleasant  in  themselves,  so  airy  and 
atTording  such  charming  views,  and  with:il  furnish- 
ing such  abundance  of  substantial  and  handsome 
building  material,  will,  ere  many  years  have  passed, 
be  occupied  by  structures  rivaling  in  grandeur  and 
romantic  conceit  many  that  crown  the  fanied  steeps 
of  the  Old  World.  True,  in  some  parts  the  ascents 
and  descents  aiesuch  that,  for  the  infirm  and  sluggish, 
sidewalk  stairs,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  beautiful  Medi- 
terranean isle  of  Malta,  might  be  required, — incentives 
to  maledictions  like  those  attributed  to  the  impetuous 
Byron : 

"Adieu,  yocuriscd  streets  of  ntairs, 
How  eurely  he  wlio  inouuts  you  swunrs." 

But  to  such  as  are  enraptured  with  nature  in  her 
more  untamed  aspect,  the  hope  will  long  remain  that 
such  desolating  improvements  may  never  come.  But 
it  is  enough  for  the  good  people  of  this  generation 
that  they  may  yet,  upon  the  sunny  heights,  enjoy  the 
budding  beauties  of  spring,  in  the  sequestered  glens 
find  retreat*  for  summer's  fervid  hours,  and  every- 
where, as  the  year  draws  towards  its  close,  witness 
the  indescribable  glow  of  autumn  foliage.  Yes,  and 
winter,  too,  has  its  charms.  What  more  enchanting 
than  the  frosted  trees?  Suddenly,  as  if  by  some  celes- 
tial alchemy,  every  limb  and  twig  seems  swaying 
with  the  weight  of  brilliant  gems.  No  wonder  that 
poets  have  so  often  celebrated  the  charms  of  such 
fairy  .scenes.  Our  own  Lewis  has  commemorated,  in 
lines  perhaps  the  most  inspiring  that  he  ever  wrote, 
the  striking  display  on  the  brilliant  morning  of  Jan- 
uary 20,  1829.  But  ours  is  not  the  only  land  in  which 
may  be  witnessed  these  radiant  exhibitions  ol'  Nature's 
scenic** power.  In  I'hilip's  "Epistle  to  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,"  written  at  Copenhagen  in  1709,  is  this 
grapliic  riassage,  which  may  well  be  quoted  as  descrip- 
tive of  tlie  scene  sometimes  presented  here: 

"AikI  yet  1/iit  lately  liave  I  neen,  even  here, 
The  winter  in  u  lovely  drctn  aiipi  iir ; 


Ero  yet  the  clouds  let  f;ill  tlio  treasured  snow, 

Or  winds  begun  throiigh  li:i/y  fikicfl  to  Mow. 

At  evening  a  keen  eastern  breeze  arose, 

And  the  descending  rain  nnanlly'd  froze. 

Soon  as  the  silent  shades  of  night  withdrew, 

Tlie  ruddy  morn  disclosed  at  once  to  view 

The  face  of  Niitnro  in  a  rich  disguise, 

And  brightened  every  object  to  my  eyes  ; 

Tor  every  ghriib  and  every  blade  of  grass, 

Andevory  i>ointed  thorn  seemed  wroiiglit  in  glass  ; 

In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  show, 

"While  tliougli  the  ice  the  crimson  berries  glow. 

The  thick-gprung  reeds  which  watery  marshes  yield, 

Seuni  polished  lances  in  a  hostile  fu  ld. 

The  stag,  in  limpid  currents  with  sinpiise, 

Sees  crystal  branches  on  his  forehead  i-ise  ; 

The  spreading  oak,  the  beech  and  towering  jiino, 

Glazed  over,  iu  the  freezing  t;tiu>r  shine. 

Tile  trightened  birds  the  ruttling  branrlics  Hhnn, 

"Wliich  wave  and  glitter  in  the  distant  sun. 

AVhen,  if  ii  sudden  gust  of  wind  arise, 

The  brittle  forest  into  atoms  Hies, 

The  crackling  wood  beneath  the  tempest  bends. 

And  in  a  ejiaugled  shower  the  prospect  ends." 

The  "  Lakes  of  Lynn,"  as  Mr.  Lewis  felicitously 
calls  the  chain  of  betiutif'ul  ponds  that  lie  upon  our 
inland  border,  are  a  charming  feature  of  the  land- 
scape. And  during  these  latter  years  the  eligibility 
of  their  romantic  borders  for  retired  aiid  tasteful  j-es- 
idences  has  become  most  fully  recognized.  From  them 
is  annually  retiped  an  abundant  winter  harvest  of  ice 
for  summer  use — collectively  some  sixty  thousand 
tons.  And  in  various  ways  they  are  made  to  supply 
the  wants  and  add  to  the  comforts  of  the  people,  es- 
pecially Birch  and  Breed's  Ponds,  through  which 
comes  our  public  water  supply.  The  principal  of 
these  jiicturesque  Itikelets,  witli  their  areas,  are  as 
follows  : 


ACHES. 

r.old  Fish  Pond  \]4 

1  [elder's  I'ond   7 

Lilyl'ond   4 

Sluice  IVrnd   60 


ACRCS. 

liirch  Pond   8! 

lireed's  Pond   (14 

Cedar  Pond   43 

Flax  J'ond   7j 

Floating  Bridge  Pond   17 

BiitC'H  Pond  is  an  artificial  reservoir,  or  storage 
basin,  formed  in  1S7S,  for  the  purpose  of  an  additional 
supply  of  water  for  public  use.  It  was  mtide  by  car- 
rying a  substantial  daiii  acruss  liirch  IJronk  Yalley, 
on  the  east  of  ^\'Hlllut  Street,  near  the  Saugus  line. 
A  considerable  j)art  of  this  pond  is  in  Siiugus. 

Bkioed's  Pond  is  also  artificial,  and  takes  its  name 
from  Theojihilus  N.  Breed,  who,  in  1843,  built  a  dam 
across  the  valley  a  few  rods  from  Oak  Street,  on  the 
north.  He  thus  procured  suflicient  power  for  the  iron 
works  he  established  on  Oak  Street.  On  the  15th  of 
April,  1851,  during  the  memorable  storm  by  which  the 
light-house  on  Minot'a  Ledge  was  carried  away,  some 
forty  feet  of  the  dam  were  demolished,  and  out  rushed 
the  water  in  a  current  ten  feet  in  depth,  with  such 
impetuosity  that  large  rocks  were  carried  across  Oak 
Street  into  the  meadow  below.  The  dam  was  repaired 
and  Mr.  Breed  continued  his  business, which  was  iron- 
casting  and  machine  work,  five  or  six  years  longer, 
and  then  the  works  were  closed. 

In  18G0  the  dam  was  broken,  and  the  water  suffered 
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to  escape,  leaving  a  bed  wliich  remained  a  noxious 
bog,  where  rank  vegetation  iioiirished  and  noisy  rep- 
tiles conjrregated.  In  1S63,  however,  the  dam  was 
again  repaired,  the  pond  restored  and  other  business 
comnieaced.  Finally,  after  an  interval  of  idleness, 
in  1S70,  the  city  purchased  the  jiroperty  as  the  first 
step  towards  securing  a  suitable  public  supjily  of  pure 
water.  Repairs  were  inade  about  tlie  pond,  tlie  Pine 
Hill  Reservoir  was  built,  [>ipes  were  laid  in  the  streets, 
the  pumping  engine  was  set  up  on  Walnut  Street 
and  then,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1S73,  the  water 
was  sent  coursing  through  the  distributing  pipes.  The 
reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  twenty  million  gallons  and 
is  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet  above  sea 
level. 

Cedar  Posd  is  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  city, 
near  the  Peabody  line,  and  by  a  small  stream  connects 
with  Sluice  Pond. 

Flax  Pond  was  first  looked  to  for  a  public  water 
supply.  It  was  in  18G9  that  it  became  apparent  that 
something  must  speedily  be  done  in  that  direction.  It 
was  found  that  this  pond,  with  it-s  adjuncts,  c.ould 
furnish  a  daily  average  of  three  million  gallons,  but 
objections  were  made  as  to  its  use  for  domestic  pur- 
poses on  account  of  impurities.  A  temporary  arrange- 
ment, however,  was  made  for  its  use  in  cases  of  lire. 
Pipes  were  laid,  and  on  the  8tli  of  December,  of  the 
year  named,  the  water  was  sent  coursing  to  the  hy- 
drants in  various  parts  of  the  city.  And  that  was  the 
first  time  the  city  received  a  sujiply  from  any  source, 
by  aqueduct,  for  any  purpose.  This  arrangement  con- 
tinued till  a  supply  for  all  needs  was  secured  from 
other  sources.  Flax  Pond,  from  the  earliest  times, 
has  yielded  its  waters  for  many  useful  purposes.  The 
principal  stream  that  it  sends  forth  is  Strawberry 
Brook,  which,  in  its  course  to  the  ocean,  has  carried 
mills,  supplied  tanneries  and  done  many  other  useful 
things,  besides  answering  as  a  highway  for  the  ale- 
wives  to  reach  their  spawning-grounds.  This  pond, 
likewise,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  artificial;  and  its 
name  was  derived  from  the  circuiu'^taiice  that  much 
of  the  flax  which  in  former  iin\c-i  v  as  raised  herea- 
bout was  taken  there  to  be  duly  rotted. 

Floatinc  Bhiduk  Pt>xi>. — This  lies  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  old  Salem  and  Jioston  turnpike,  and  the 
bridge  by  which  it  is  crossed  floats  upon  the  surface, 
a  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  the  name.  This  pond 
is  of  great  depth,  so  much  so  that  in  former  times  it 
was  spoken  of  an  "  without  a  bottom."  The  bridge 
lies  flat  upon  the  surface,  and,  as  carriages  pass,  the 
water  ia  forced  up  between  the  planks,  so  that  some 
portions  are  always  wet.  Stacey's  Brook,  which  dis- 
charges at  King's  Beach,  has  its  rise  in  Floa'ting 
Bridge  Pond. 

Gold  Fisit  f'ONO. — This  is  a  small  gathering  of 
water  and  occupies  what  was  formerly  a  brambly  bog. 
It  is  on  Fayette  Street,  near  Lewis,  and  close  by  the 
spot  on  which  Edmund  Ingalls,  one  of  the  very  first 
settlers,  established  himself  in  li>2'J;  hence  it  was 


sometimes  called  "  IiigalLs's  Pond."  It  was  likewise 
called  "  Tlie  Swamp,"  in  view  of  its  swampy  condition 
and  uncomely  aspect.  But  in  1S70,  at  an  expense  of 
about  three  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars,  such 
improvements  were  made  as  rendered  it  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  that  jiart  of  the  city.  Especially 
has  it  a  most  attractive  appearance  at  evening,  in  the 
lustre  of  the  electric  light.  About  1 840  it  began  to  be 
called  Gold  Fish  Pond,  the  name  originating  in  the 
fact  that  in  it  had  then  ai>peared  large  numbers  of 
goldfish,  sui.tposed  to  have  l)Con  the  offspring  of  five 
of  the  species  which  some  boys  procured  and  let  loose 
therein  1837.  These  fish  became  so  abundant  that  in 
a  few  years  the  youth  of  the  neighbnrhood  gained 
many  a  dime  by  peildling  them  about  town  from 
buckets  of  water. 

IIoldicr's  Pond  is  a  pretty  little  woodland  lakelet 
among  the  rocky  hills,  with  wild,  tangled  ]:iaths  upon 
its  borders,  as  sequestered  as  any  misanthrope  would 
desire,  foi*  his  musing  hours.  And  in  winter  it  af- 
fords, like  all  the  other  ponds,  a  fine  surfiice  for  the 
skater's  sports. 

Lily  Poxn  is  upon  the  north  of  Boston  Street, 
and  near  the  Peabody  line,  a  portion  lying  within  the 
limits  of  St.  Joseph's  Cemetery.  It  no  doubt  acquired 
its  name  from  the  splendi<l  growth  of  white  lilies  that 
year  after  year,  before  the  multitudes  of  juvenile  dep- 
redators began  to  make  their  descents,  adorned  its 
surface,  and  perfumed  the  air  around. 

Sltjice  Poxj). — At  the  time  the  matter  of  estab- 
lishing public  water-works  in  Lynn  was  under  discus- 
sion, the  waters  of  various  sources  were  analyzed,  and 
it  was  found  that  those  of  Sluice  Pond  were  the  pur- 
est. This  little  lake  lies  near  the  northeast  border,  in 
what  used  to  be  called  Dye  Factory  Village,  but  now 
Wyoma.  it  is  of  irregular  shape,  and  with  it,  by  a 
gentle  little  stream,  Cedar  I'oiid  is  connected.  The 
waters  of  this  pond  have  for  many  years  been  utilized 
for  mechanical  pur])oscs,  the  sluice-way  throtigh  which 
they  passed  giving  the  jiond  its  name  ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, formerly  called  Tomlins's  Pond.  A  small  stream 
connects  its  waters  with  Flax  Pond,  so  that  Cedar, 
Sluice  and  Flax  form  links  to  the  chain  that  reaches 
the  ocean  by  way  of  Strawberry  Brook. 

Si-RiNG  Pond,  the  main  body  of  which  lies  in  Sa- 
lem, though  the  famous  mineral  spiing,  from  which 
its  name  is  derived,  is  just  within  the  Lynn  border, 
has  an  interesting  history  which  would  more  properly 
be  given  elsewhere.  Then  there  is  the  little  pond,  if 
it  can  properly  be  so  called,  near  the  centre  of  the 
Common.  This  was  formed  in  1835,  by  intercepting 
the  waters  of  a  little  brook  that  pursued  its  weedy 
way  across  that  pleasant  public  ground.  Improve- 
ments were  made  and  the  fountain  placed  in  1871. 

Nothingneed  be  added,  perhaps,  regarding  the  mill- 
ponds  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  formed  by 
individual  enterprise  and  for  individual  emolument, 
.though  they  have  ad<led  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place 
and  done  their  part  in  the  way  of  beautilying.  That 
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on  Fetleral  Street  was  formed  as  early  as  1055,  was 
dug  by  hand,  and  is  still  supplied  by  water  from  Flax 
Pond,  coursing  along  the  canal,  tajiiiing  Strawberry 
Brook  at  Park  Street,  and  running  on  through  a  part 
of  Marion.  Then  there  is  the  twenty-acre  mill-pond 
near  the  foot  of  Pleasant  Street,  formed  by  ]\Ir.  John 
Alley,  in  1S31,  by  running  a  dam  from  his  wharf  to 
the  marsh. 

The  territory  of  Lynn  presents  an  interesting  field 
for  the  geologist.  Here  arc  literally  hills  of  por- 
jihyry  of  various  colors,  red  and  a  "beautiful  purple 
predominating,  which  would,  were  the  stone  not  so 
difficult  to  work,  afford  an  inexluui.-stible  store  of 
handsome  and  cheap  building  material.  It  is  now, 
however,  beginning  to  be  used  to  some  extent,  in  the 
rubble  form.  The  beautiful  walls  of  Saint  Stephen's 
Church  are  chiefly  composed  of  it ;  also  those  of  the 
First  Universalist  Church,  in  Nahant  Street.  There 
are  likewise  large  deposits  of  green  stone  and  syenite. 
Li  blasting  for  the  pipes  of  the  City  Water- Works  up 
tlie  hill  opposite  the  jiumping  station  on  Walnut 
Street,  beautiful  dendrites  of  manganese  were  found 
in  abundance.  Enormous  boulders  of  granite  are 
found  in  the  woods  and  uj>on  the  shores;  but  these 
are  now  fast  disappearing,  for  building  purposes. 
There  are  also  veins  of  quartz;  and  tlicre  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  some  of  the  early  settlci-s  found  gold,  in 
small  quantities.  The  eminent  geologist,  Agassiz, 
long  had  a  summer  residence  at  Nahant,  and  many 
interesting  facts  have  been  brought  to  light  by  his 
reiiearches.  The  rugged  battlements  of  rock  that 
frown  along  the  shores  of  the  peninsula,  U])on  which 
he  so  loved  to  gaze,  and  whose  mysterious  construc- 
tion he  so  loved  to  investigate,  we  are  assured,  stood 
there  in  solemn  majesty  ages  before  Europe  emerged 
from  the  chaotic  mass. 

In  an  examination  of  the  geology  of  Lynn,  Saugus, 
Swampscott  and  Nahant  would  naturally  be  in- 
cluded. But  in  this  jdace  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
suggestion  or  two  can  be  made  as  to  the  various  in- 
teresting formations.  It  is  profitless  to  sf)eculate  ms 
lo  wliat  the  condition  of  the  formations  and  deposits 
wjis  agt-s  ago,  or  to  cinleavor  liy  present  appearances 
to  trace  the  oi)cr;i.tionH  of  nature  in  jtre-historic 
times.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  as  an  interesting 
fact,  touching  the  history  of  Essex  County,  that 
geological  researches  long  ago  led  to  the  belief  that 
at  a  remote  period  the  Merrimac  Iliver,  after  enter- 
ing MiLssachusetts  from  New  Hampshire,  instead  of 
pursuing  its  {)rcscnt  course,  and  discharging  its 
waters  at  Newbury[)ort,  followed  a  more  direct  line, 
and  cast  its  contribution  into  the  Atlantic  at  Lynn. 
.Supposing  that  to  have  been  tlie  case,  and  that  it  had 
continued  to  the  present  time,  where  now  would 
havj;  been  that  line  of  thrifty  E.ssex  County  border 
cities  and  towns,  Lawrence,  Haverhill,  Bradford, 
West  Newbury  and  the  others  that  so  adorn  the 
whole  extent  of  the  beautiful  valley;  yea,  and  Ncw- 
buryport  herself? 


Lynn  cannot  now  boast  of  a  lordly  stream  like  the 
Merrimac,  but  she  can  boast  of  her  bright  little 
Saugus  that  traverses  her  western  border — a  modest 
little  river,  to  be  sure,  bat  one  which  has  largely  con- 
tributed to  her  prosperity  during  her  wliolc  history, 
by  furnishing  eligible  mill-sites  and  other  manufac- 
turing privileges,  and  by  yielding  abundance  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  excellent  shore  fish.  Tons  of  eels 
have  sometimes  been  speared  from  beneath  the  ice 
during  a  single  winter,  and  the  clam-banks  near  the 
mouth  have  yielded  of  their  abundance  many  a  nu- 
tritive meal  tor  the  humble  board  of  the  poor  as  well 
as  savory  addition  to  the  luxurious  table  of  the  rich. 
Indeed,  the  extremity  of  poverty,  at  least  in  the  mat- 
ter of  food,  was  never  so  keenly  felt  by  the  settlers 
hereabout  as  by  those  farther  inland,  the  sea,  like  a 
faithful  parent,  being  always  a  good  provider.  In 
addition  to  all  these  benefits  may  be  mentioned  the 
facilities  for  salt  water  bathing,  and  boating  sports. 
And  now,  with  its  tributaries  of  pure  water,  this  gen- 
tle river  of  Saugus  is  about  to  swell  the  volume  of 
Lynn's  public  supply. 

It  was  upon  the  border  of  Saugus  Iliver  that  the 
ancient  iron-works,  said  to  have  been  the  first  in 
America,  were  established.  And  in  a  romantic  glen, 
a  stone's  throw  from  the  bloomery,  it  is  alleged,  a 
band  of  pirates  concealed  themselves,  after  (juitting 
their  Idoody  traffic  ui)on  the  seas,  remaining  undis- 
turbed till  a  King's  cruiser  appeared  U[ion  the  coast, 
when  capture  and  swift  retribution  overtook  most  of 
them. 

Ijynn,  as  before  stated,  is  about  ten  miles  northeast 
of  Boston,  the  metropolis  of  New  England.  Jncliul- 
ing  Swam[)Scott  and  Nahaut,  which,  though  they 
have  now  become  separate  municijialities,  still  seem 
to  be  mere  territorial  outposts,  the  seashore  line 
measures  about  six  miles;  and  inland  I'rom  the  sea 
the  line  measures  about  five  miles.  The  main  body 
of  the  city,  or  rather  of  the  business  portion,  occupies 
a  plain,  with  the  sea  in  front.  But  there  are  some  di- 
versities of  surface.  Sagamore  Hill  and  the  Highlands 
l)eing  airy  elevations,  crowned  by  nuiny  fine  resi- 
dences. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  soil  of  Lynn  is  nat- 
urally fertile.  It  is  stony,  and  in  many  places  the 
descent  towards  the  sea  is  so  considerable  that  the 
droughts  of  summer  often  have  a  serious  eflect. 
Nevertheless,  such  an  abundance  of  rich  manuring 
material  is  day  by  day  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  the 
means  of  irrigation  are  so  near  at  hand,  that  the  la- 
bors of  even  the  indigent  husbandman  need  not  be  in 
vain.  Farming  was,  of  course,  the  chief  occupation 
of  most  of  the  early  settlers,  and  it  is  stated  by  Gra- 
ham that  in  1G37  there  were  thirty-seven  plows  in 
the  whole  colony,  most  of  them  being  in  Lynn. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  settlement  the  woods,  the 
beaches  and  marshes  furnished  irresiiitible  attrac- 
tions for  the  sportsman.  Feathered  game  of  various 
kinds  was  found  in  tlie  woods,  upon  the  beaches  and 
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marshes;  cod,  haddock,  bass  and  halibut  sported  in 
the  offing;  and  the  woods  furnished  a  good  share  of 
wild  meat. 

Of  feathered  game  very  little  is  now  found.  The 
fish,  or  rather  the  tishing  interest,  was  chiefly  taken 
away  by  our  undutiful  children,  Nahant  and  Swamp- 
scott,  when  they  departed ;  and,  of  course,  in  the 
sketches  of  those  places,  some  account  of  it  will  ap- 
pear. As  to  furred  game,  there  is  now  almost  liter- 
ally none  in  the  woods.  Occasionally  a  shame-faced 
sportsman  may  be  seen  shying  from  the  I'orest  at 
evening,  possibly  with  a  poor  little  rabbit,  but  most 
likely  empty-handed. 

William  Wood,  the  author  of  "New  England's 
Prospect,"  who  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  a  resi- 
dent of  Lynn,  was  inclined  occasionally  to  give  his 
descriptive  passages  in  numbers.  He  did  not,  prob- 
ably, aspire  to  the  character  of  jioet,  though,  with  as 
good  grace  as  some  otliers,  he  might  have  done  so; 
and  perhaps,  having  called  him  the  tir.-t  historian  of 
Lynn,  we  may  as  well  also  call  him  the  first  poet. 
Of  the  flora  of  this  region  he  discourses  briefly  in 
numbers,  mentioning  among  the  trees,  the  oak,  Cy- 
prus, pine,  chestnut,  cedar,  walnut,  spruce,  ash,  elm, 
maple,  birch  and  some  others  of  smaller  growth; 
naming  also  the  "diar's  shumach,"  the  "snake- 
murthering  hazell  "  and  "  sweet  saxaphrage,  whose 
spumes  in  beere  allays  hot  fever's  rage."  Most  of 
these  kinds  are  still  common  in  Lynn  woods,  though 
the  chestnut  and  one  or  two  others  are  not  often 
seen.  The  hemlock,  one  of  the  most  graceful  native 
trees  of  New  England,  he  does  not  allude  to,  except- 
ing, perbajis,  under  some  other  name. 

ilr.  Wood  mentions  some  of  the  fruits  of  this  "In- 
dian orchard,"  but  does  not  go  much  into  particulars. 
Blueberries,  Ijlackberries,  cranberries,  raspberries  and 
whortleberries  are  still  common  in  the  woods  and 
meadows.  One  of  the  best  known  shrubs  at  present 
found  is  the  barberry,  the  root  of  which  was  formerly 
much  used  in  dyeing,  as  it  imparts  a  beautiful  yel- 
low. It  bears  an  acid  berry,  of  bright  scarlet,  from 
which  an  excellent  i>rtserve  is  made.  It  is,  however, 
no  il'iubt  an  cxulic,  and  akin  to  that  which  in  JCtig- 
lanJ  18  calk'il  the  i)cp])cridge  bush.  The  early  settlers 
introduced  some  plants  for  which  alter-generalions 
had  little  cause  to  be  thankful;  among  them  the 
wliite-weed,  now  known  by  the  more  dainty  name  of 
field-daisy,  and  the  wood-wax,  that  beautiful  pest  of 
pasture  land.  But  the  barberry  seems  to  hold  a 
doubtful  rank.  Its  prevalence,  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  became  so  injurious  in  the  pastures  that 
the  law  interposed  to  check  its  increase.  It,  however, 
requires  such  a  peculiarity  of  soil,  that  to  this  day  it 
has  not  spread  over  a  great  extent  of  territory.  Even 
in  most  parts  of  Massachusetts  a  barberry  bush  was 
never  seen.  The  (Jtmcru.]  Court,  in  17-03,  ordered  that 
all  persons  having  barljcrry  bushes  growing  on  their 
lands  should  extirpate  th<-m  before  the  luth  of  June, 
17C0.    And  the  surveyors  of  highways  were  required 


to  destroy  all  growing  by  the  roadside  within  the 
specified  time,  or  the  towns  should  pay  two  shillings 
for  every  one  lef"t  staiuling.  The  reasons  for  this 
order  were  that  those  bushes  had  so  much  increased 
that  the  pasture  lands  were  greatly  encumbered  ;  and 
it  was  imagined  that  "a  steam  flew  off"  from  them 
that  blasted  the  English  grain.  So  it  a])pears  that 
left-handed  thanks  were  due  to  the  people  of  other 
lands,  in  the  early  days,  for  questionable  gifts,  as  well 
as  from  us  of  this  generation  for  the  gift  of  the 
sarcastically-twittering  English  sparrow.  But  then 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  many  nobler  gifts 
from  abroad  fiir  outnumber  the  few  of  doubtful  value. 

In  the  woods  and  fields,  the  tangled  dells  and  damp 
vales,  along  the  weedy  rills  and  U[)on  the  rocky 
heights,  ma}'  still  be  gathered  wild  flowers  in  great 
variety,  from  the  brilliant  cardinal  to  the  shrinking 
violet.  To  sum  up  in  a  terse  sentence  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
"The  forests,  fields  and  meadows  are  rich  in  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  medicinal  jdants,  and  the 
town  presents  a  fine  fi^ld  for  the  botanist." 

Very  few  parts  of  the  New  England  coast  jiresentso 
many  interesting  and  at  times  sublime  features  as  those 
within  and  about  Lynn.  Here  bold  and  jagged  cliff's 
of  greenstone,  feldspar  and  other  adamantine  forma- 
tions rear  themselves  as  impregnable  barriers  against 
the  inroads  of  the  ever-assaulting  ocean  ;  there,  broad 
beaches  of  fine,  gray  sand,  so  compact  and  hard  that 
carriage  wheels  scarcely  make  an  imj^ression,  with 
ridges  of  the  wonderful  up-castings  of  the  sea — shells  of 
curious  ."^hape  and  glistening  stones  of  every  color  and 
form.  In  pleasant  weather  and  during  the  warm 
season  there  are  many  attractions  for  the  pleasure- 
seeker  in  promenading,  boating  and  fishing;  and  for 
the  health-seeker  in  refreshing  breezes,  quiet  retire- 
ment and  the  restoring  sea-bath. 

The  principal  beach  is  that  which  joins  Nahant  to 
Lynn,  and  has,  from  early  times,  been  known  as 
Long  Beach.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  and 
forms  a  gentle  curve.  Tlie  early  geograi>hers  spoke 
of  it  as  a  very  curious  formation.  To  the  first  seitlers 
it  seems  to  have  brtii  the  scene  of  weird  mystery, 
awe-inspiring  and  not  unmixed  with  undelinable  ap- 
prehension. Its  hollow  moanings  warned,  its  gentle 
murmurings  relieved.  Mr.  Wood  thus  alludes  to  it,— 
"  Vpon  y''  south  side  of  y"  Sandy  Beach  y°  sea 
beateth,  which  is  a  sure  prognostication  to  presage 
stormes  and  foule  weather  and  y"  breaking  vp  of 
Frost.  For  when  a  storme  hath  beene  or  is  likely  to 
be  itt  will  roare  like  Thunder,  being  hearde  six 
inyles."  The  roaring  is  not,  however,  always  indica- 
tive of  an  approaching  storm,  as  it  arises  from  the 
violent  driving  in  of  heavy  seas  by  out-winds.  The 
wind  may  change  and  the  threatening  cease.  Long 
Beach  was  a  favorite  s})orting-ground  with  the  In- 
dians, and  gambling  groups  sometimes  assembled 
here,  for  the  Indians  were  great  gamblers,  often  risk- 
.ing  all  their  possessions,  even  to  pajjoose  or  squaw, 
ujjon  the  turning  up  of  a  shell  or  fall  of  a  stone.  The 
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Indian  sagamore  dwelt  upon  the  neigliboring  height 
that  overlooks  the  beach,  and  I'rom  there  was  accus- 
tomed to  view  tlie  athletic  sports  of  liis  people,  which 
took  place  on  the  sandy  jilateau,  sometimes  being  un- 
able to  restrain  himself  from  joining  in  the  contests — 
the  same  picturesque  height  that  still  bears  the  name 
Sasamore  Hill,  and  is  now  crowned  by  commodious 
dwellings,  stores  and  other  marks  of  refined  and  busy 
life. 

Upon  these  beaches  and  along  the  rocky  indenta- 
tions of  this  rugged  coast  the  sea  has,  from  time  to 
time,  cast  up  from  her  mysterious  store-house  won- 
derful specimens  of  the  deposits  there.  And  they 
have  also  been  the  scene  of  some  most  appalling  ship- 
wrecks and  other  marine  disasters.  Government  has 
done  something  to  lessen  the  dangers,  and  still  much 
needs  to  be  done.  Egg  Rock  towers  up  in  the  offing, 
eighty-six  feet  above  sea  level,  and  has  an  area  of 
some  three  acres,  on  one-third  of  which  is  a  shallow 
layer  of  soil.  It  is  a  ]irecii>itous  cliff  of  feldsjiar,  in- 
capable of  being  landed  upon,  excepting  at  one  point 
and  during  a  calm  sea.  Upon  this  lonely  r»K'k,  wliich 
is  a  couple  of  miles  from  Long  Beach,  a  mile  I'roin 
Xahant  and  tiiree  miles  from  Swampscott,  a  light- 
house lias  been  erected,  which  for  the  first  time  shed 
forth  its  hospitable  beams  on  the  night  of  hfcplember 
1.5,  18.')(!. 

From  time  to  time  the  territorial  integrity  of  old 
Lynn  has  been  raided  u])on.  As  already  rcm.'irkcd, 
Lynnficld  was  set  ofl'iii  lS14,Saugus  in  1815,  Swamp- 
scott  in  1852  and  Nahant  in  1853.  But  as  to  the  lat- 
ter, some  two  centuries  ago,  it  was  in  danger  of  being 
severed  from  the  parent,  for  it  was  in  KJSS  that  Ed- 
ward llandolph,  who  has  been  called  the  evil  genius 
of  New  England,  petitioned  Governor  Andros  Ibr  the 
gift  of  Xahant,  indulging,  no  doubt,  in  the  pleasant 
dream  of  erecting  a  sort  of  baronial  establishment  for 
himself  there.  His  choice  of  a  seat  certainly  indi- 
cated good  taste,  if  not  a  love  for  fair  dealing.  The 
town  was  notified  of  the  petition,  and  great  excite- 
ment ensued,  it  being  well  known  that  the  petitioner 
had  nuich  inlluence  as  counselor,  si  crctaiy  and  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  Governor.  He  lunl  been  sent  out 
to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  colonies,  and  was 
justly  reputed  to  be  unfriendly  to  their  interests. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  his  high  prerogative  proclivi- 
tie.",  nor  of  his  being  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in 
annulling  the  beloved  old  charter.  He  himself  says 
that  he  was  regarded  at  Boston  "  more  like  a  spy 
than  one  of  his  majesty's  Hcrvants,"  and  speaks  of  be- 
ing welcomed,  on  his  return  from  a  brief  absence,  by 
"a  paper  of  scandalous  verses."  The  nature  of  these 
"scandalous  verses"  nuiy  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract: 

"  Welcome,  Sr.  wclojine  from  y«  oaBterne  shore, 
WitH  a  coiiinii.-i-ion  stroii^or  tlian  before 
To  jjlay  tlie  liorBC-lea/;!! ;  rul)  ii8  of  our  lllyecus, 
To  reiiil  our  laml  and  ti;ure  it  all  to  piixou  : 
Welcome  now  back  againo;  uo  is  tin!  wliij), 
To  a  fTuolb'fi  back  ;  as  water  in  a  sliiii. 
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Dostoii  make  roome  ;  Kamlolph'ii  roturiicl,  tliat  llfctur, 
Coufirnicil  at  home  to  be  ye  sharp  f'ollect or." 

It  can  well  be  sup|)osed  that  llandolph  was  by  no 
means  a  favorite  with  the  people  of  Boston,  for  among 
his  other  imprudent — or  take  the  word  as  more  exactly 
cx[)ressive  without  tlie  "  r," — atteinjits  at  acquisition, 
he  petitioned  to  have  a  house-lot  on  Boston  Common 
set  off  to  liiui. 

Such  was  the  man  who,  in  IfiSS,  petitioned  Andros, 
who  had  just  about  as  much  love  for  the  colonies  and 
for  abstract  justice  as  he,  to  grant  him  the  bcautilul 
peninsula  of  Nahant.  The  Governor  undoubtedly 
w;\s  inclined  to  comply  with  his  favorite's  petition  ;  but 
decency  re(iuired  that  the  matter  should  not  be  con- 
summated with  unseeudy  haste. 

On  notice  of  ilandol[ih's  petition,  a  town-meeting 
was  held,  and  a  vigorous  protest,  setting  Ibrth  the 
right  of  the  town  to  the  peninsula  and  the  damage 
that  would  ensue  from  the  granting  of  the  petition, 
was  aildrcsscd  to  the  (lovernor  and  Council.  But 
liandol[ih  was  persistent  and  renewed  his  petition,  de- 
nying the  right  of  the  town  to  the  land,  and  even  go- 
ing so  far  Its  to  declare  that  Lynn  never 
was  an  incorporated  town,  "and  so  not  endowed 
with  a  power  of  receiving  or  disposing  ol'  such 
land."  T(;  this  .a  s])irited  n.joiiider,  signed  by 
seventy-four  of  the  princijnil  inhabitants,  was  for- 
warded. But  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  the  result 
woidd  have  been,  had  not  the  successful  ujn-ising  of 
the  people  presently  consigned  both  Andros  and  llan- 
dol[)h  to  the  Fort  Hill  Prison,  in  which  n[)rising  the 
people  of  Lynn  naturally  took  an  active  part.  Rev. 
Mr.  Shcpard,  the  minister,  heading  the  phalanx  which 
marched  to  Boston,  arriving  there,  as  llandolph 
graphically  saitl,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  "like  so 
many  wild  bears."  This  Randolph  alfair  formed  a 
lively  episode  in  Lynn's  history. 

Had  Nahant  been  granted  to  Rand(dj)h,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  it  would  have  become  a  sharp  thorn  in  the 
side  of  Lynn;  that  a  continual  petty  warfare  would 
have  ensued.  It  would  no  longer  have  been,  as  for 
many  years  it  ^vas,  a  pasture  for  her  c.ittlc,  nor  would 
it  have  become,  as  in  after-years  it  iliil,  a  delightful  re- 
sort for  parties  ol'plcasu  re.  And  even  at  this  day,  instead 
of  being  the  paradise  of  a  certain  class  of  reputed 
"  dodgers,"  it  would  have  been — we  know  not  what! 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  something  may 
be  gathered  of  the  condition,  habits,  culture  and  gen- 
eral litness  of  the  settlers  as  laborers  on  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  social  fabric,  and  likewise  something 
of  the  natural  features  of  their  new  home.  It  will  be 
observed  that  they  came  largely  iVor.i  the  industrial 
classes.  But  they  were  a  thoughtful  people,  and  re- 
alized the  responsibilities  that  rested  on  them.  Next 
to  ensuring  the  means  for  procuring  the  prime  neces- 
sities of  life, — food,  clothingand  shelter, — they  felt  the 
importance  of  sujjplyiiig  facilities  for  cominon  educa- 
tion, for  moral  and  intellectual  training. 

Lynn,  unlike  some  other  New  England  settlements, 
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has  all  along,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  depended  on 
lierself,  procuring  whatever  she  possessed  by  her  own 
industry  and  skill ;  in  other  words,  has  had  only  what 
she  earned.  Some  of  the  early  settlements  were  the 
outcome  of  foreign  business  enterprise,  and  flourished 
by  the  aid  of  foreign  capital.  Especially  in  later  times 
have  manufacturing  communities  been  nurtured,  if 
not  sustained,  by  capital  drawn  from  outside  of  their 
limits.  Not  so  with  Lynn.  Her  advancement  has 
been  made  through  her  own  enterprise,  her  accumu- 
lations by  her  own  industry.  Throughotit  all  the 
periods  of  business  adversity  and  temporal  distress 
that  have  cast  their  shadows  over  the  community,  in 
colonial,  provincial  and  later  times,  Lynn  has  ever 
been  able  not  only  to  maintain  her  own  sons  and 
daughters,  butto  aflbrd,  not  perhaps  of  her  abundance, 
but  of  her  thrift  and  generosity,  relief  to  communities 
more  severely  afflicted.  "  When  there  were  yet  few  of 
them,  and  they  strangers  in  the  land,"  with  humble 
trust,  patient  endurance  and  unrcmittingtoil,  they  ap- 
l)lied  themselves  to  their  new  duties,  and  seldom 
failed  of  meet  reward.  But  the  writer  is  not  unmind- 
ful that  there  is  a  higher  duty  to  perform  than  the 
boastful  tracing  of  progress  in  a  mere  worldly  way, 
that  higher  duty  being  to  mark  the  development  of 
the  great  principles  that  constitute  the  true  founda- 
tion of  human  right  and  duty;  of  tracing,  even  in  the 
most  limited  sphere,  the  progress  of  those  principles 
on  which  true  liberty  rests — principles  which  con- 
tribute so  largely  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness, 
and  have  made  our  nation  what  she  is. 

In  the  history  of  Lynn,  perhaps  as  conspicuously  as 
in  that  of  any  other  New  England  community,  may  be 
seen  the  progress  to  which  we  refer — the  progress  of 
principles  which  were  the  birthright  of  the  settlers,  as 
Englishmen,  shadowed  forth  in  the  charter  of  1215, 
and  finally  appearing  in  more  pronounced  form  in  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence,  in  the  estab- 
lished Constitutions  and  supplementary  Bills  of  Rights. 

The  Andros  administration  has  been  referred  to. 
Tliat,  perhaps,  was  the  most  pregnant,  as  it  certainly 
was  rhf  most  siirriiig,  cpisndc  during  ninny  yc:iis  of 
New  Kiigland  history.  Something  of  its  bearing 
upon  the  people  here  has  been  seen.  The  result,  no 
doubt,  was  of  great  benefit  politically,  for  it  quick- 
ened the  apprehension  of  natural  rights  and  solidified 
the  determination  to  permit  upon  this  soil  no  en- 
croachment upon  them.  The  "  tyrant  of  New  Eng- 
land," as  the  obnoxious  Governor  was  <  :it|,-(l,  hooh 
foiin  1  tIkiI  .11.;.'  -i' '        •  ■ .  .■  :i  •  .  ■  ■      <3£cj3,  itvicj  owni- 

fectof  iifiefbUov»J|ng  f(Ana&'fro«v»  the  StcmKc><<{  .  ■!  1 
Hupkids  version  ut  Uic  1  illy -second  i'sahn,  as  iJiey 
are  said  to  have  been  lined  off  with  great  unction  by 
an  elderly  deacon,  and  with  equal  unction  sung  by 
voict«  old  and  young,  smooth  and  rough,  in  tune  and 
out,  at  a  meeting  which  the  Governor,  in  one  of  his 
tours,  deigned  to  attend  : 


"  Wliy  flost  thou,  tyrant,  lioiist  ubvo;td 
Thy  wicked  worliri  to  inaitie? 
Bost  thou  not  know  thoie  is  a  God, 
Whose  niei'cies  hist  always  ? 

Why  dost  tliy  mind  yet  still  deviso 

Such  wicked  wiles  to  wurp  ? 
Tliy  tonguo  untrue,  in  forg-ing  lies. 

Is  like  a  razor  sharp. 

Thoti  dost  delight  in  fraud  an.l  guile. 

In  mischief,  blood  and  wrong  : 
Thy  lips  have  learned  the  flattering  stile, 

0  false,  deceitful  tongue." 

Civil  History. — The  civil  history  of  Lynn,  in  its 
organic  features,  doesnot  much  differ  from  thatof  other 
early  Bay  settlements.  The  town  was  never  formally 
incorporated,  but  by  the  earliest  General  Court  was 
recognized  as  an  existing  municiijality.  That  was 
enou£h,  though,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  obsequious 
Edward  Randolph,  a  counselor  of  Governor  Andros 
when,  in  1G88,  he  petitioned  for  the  gift  of  Nahant, 
denied  this,  stiying,  in  answer  to  the  vigorous  protes- 
tations of  the  Lynn  people,  "It  does  not  appear  .  .  . 
that  the  said  town  of  Lynn  \Yas  incorporated  in  the 
year  lG.'j.5,  nor  at  any  time  since,  and  so  not  now  en- 
dowed with  a  power  of  receiving  or  disposing  of  such 
lands,  .  .  .  and  their  town  of  Lynn  is  equal  to  a  vil- 
lage in  England,  and  no  otherwise."  But  he  and  his 
unscrupulous  superior  soon  found  that  there  was  a 
power  somewhere  that  was  able  to  dcleat  their  arbi- 
trary schemes  and  land  them  both  in  a  prison. 

The  settlers  were  thoroughly  imlnied  with  the  sen- 
timent that  political  power  belonged  to  the  people. 
If  Roger  Williams  was  the  first  here  to  formulate 
this  as  well  as  certain  2:)rincij)les  of  religious  freedom, 
he  was  not  the  first  to  realize  it.  When  they  left  the 
Old  World  they  left  the  dogma  of  a  divinely-appointed 
class,  and  adopted  the  manly  idea  of  equal  rights. 
Such  being  the  case,  what  more  natural  than  tlie  es- 
tablishment of  the  town-meeting, — the  assemljly  in 
which  all  could  meet  and  freely  discuss  the  allairs 
by  which  the  well-being  and  pnjsperity  of  all  were  to 
be  afl'ected,  and  in  which  each  individual,  by  voice 
and  vott', could  eN.erciM.'  liis  iiilhu'iice?  There  wa.s  the 
charter,  to  be  sure,  and  its  authority  was  acknowl- 
edgeil ;  but  its  provisions  would  not  have  been  allow- 
ed to  override  the  higher  demands  of  conscience, 
right  and  justice,  had  there  been  any  apprehended 
attempt  to  do  so,  for  the  trained  and  ingenious  mind 
can  discover  ways  of  interpretation  that  will  circuni- 
V(;i:l  'lie  most  crafty  scheming. 

Y'ery  s&on  f+ie  \ritx.r  '•■  i'  >■  -'.  'ilrrs  broadened, 
ftnd  (t]D^ca.y<nc  i^ccersury  to  fStablsK  Ye  Q^mt^ 
tcurtill  Courte  firtid  the  *vvi\  e  i^K^K-V  -fvce  d/scu- 
sio«  arvi  "free  action  was  HiainHiwed  i^iesri?,  .  'i  t 
every  freeman  was  deemed  a  member  of  the  court, 
and  liable  to  be  fined  if  he  did  not  attend  its  sessions, 
for  it  was  rightly  claimed  that  the  comnninity  was 
entitled  to  the  best  judgment  and  skill  ol'  each  of  its 
memtjcrs,  it  being  realized  as  well  then  as  now  that 
in  the  mind  of  the  luimblest  hewer  of  wood  and 
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drawer  of  water  conceptions  of  unspeakable  value 
might  arise.  But  the  time  soon  arrived  when  it  was 
iuipractieable  for  the  whole  body  of  freemen  to  at- 
tend the  court  sessions ;  no  room  could  be  found 
large  enough  to  contain  them,  and  then  the  end  had 
to  be  sought  through  deputies  or  representatives. 
Soon  parties  began  to  appear,  and  divisions,  not  on 
the  primary  principle  of  individual  freedom,  but  on 
the  question  as  to  whom  it  would  be  most  safe  and 
expedient  to  invest  with  the  delegated  power. 

Of  course  it  would  not  be  practicable  or  even  de- 
sirable to  go  largely  into  detail  regarding  the  old  town- 
meetings.  They  were  conducted  here  much  as  else- 
where. Every  local  matter  was  freely  discussed  and 
often  tlie  debates  broadened  into  irrelevant  disserta- 
tions on  great  public  questions  and  theoretical  propo- 
sitions, very  much  as  they  are  apt  to  in  these  d.ays 
of  political  enlightenment.  Neighborhood  disagree- 
ments and  jealousies  would  occasionally  arise,  and 
crude  conceptions  and  seltisli  inclinations  manifest 
themselves.  Village  orators  would  harangue  at  weary- 
ing length  and  village  seers  forecast  calamities;  but 
there  were  also  wise,  honest  and  patriotic  men, 
slirewd  counselors  and  wary  watchers  for  the  public 
good,  and  tlirough  all  and  in  all  each  felt  his  own  in- 
dividual rights  and  acknowledged  his  responsibili- 
ties. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  people  of  the  old  15ay 
State  clung  so  tenaciously  and  so  long  to  the  town- 
meeting.  It  hail  carried  them  safely  through  perilous 
times  and  threatening  shocks;  and  in  a  broad  sense 
it  may  even  be  claimed  that  it  had  Ijeen  the  very 
nursery  of  American  freedom.  There  was  no  city 
organization  in  all  Massachusetts  till  1822,  when  Bos- 
ton assumed  the  new  investiture,  having  then  a  ])oi)u- 
l.-ition  of  forty-five  thousand.  It  was  quite  a  number 
of  years,  however,  before  any  other  town  followed  her 
exainjile.  Salem  and  Lowell  were  the  first,  they  be- 
coming cities  in  18.30.  But  the  adoption  of  the  city 
form  was  so  far  receding  from  elementary  freedom, 
and  while  it  was  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  in  many 
ri>pcri.-,  it  also  alforiled  greater  I'acilities  I'ur  and)ilic)ns 
piilitician.s  and  wire-|>iillfrs  to  ply  tlieir  arts. 

Lynn  aflopted  the  city  Jorm  of  government  iti  1850. 
Many  worthy  and  prominent  people  strfingly  oi>posed 
the  change,  and  the  adoption  of  the  charter  came 
near  being  defeated  ;  indeed,  a  similar  one  previously 
granted  by  the  Legislature  had  been  defeated  by  jiop- 
ular  vote.  Mr.  George  Hood,  a  man  of  much  ability 
and  strong  persuasive  powers,  led  the  oi)position,  and 
it  is  a  little  singular  that  he  who  had  persistently  and 
vehemently  opposed  the  charter  was  elected  the  first 
mayor  under  it.  In  his  inaugural  address  he  thus  bade 
arlieu  tr>  the  old  rogime:  "Before  jjroceeding  to  the 
business  immediately  before  us,  it  seems  to  be  apjtro- 
priate  to  the  occasion  to  revert  briefly  to  our  venera- 
ble systcni  of  tcjwn  government,  <d'  which  we  have 
taken  leave  forever,  and  i<>  j»ay  a  passing  triliuti;  to 
the  memory  of  the  cojiscientious  irien  wlio,  in  tlie 


midst  of  toil,  privation  and  peril,  founded,  cherished 
and  transmitted  it  to  us  as  a  rich  inheritance.  Ac- 
cording to  Lewis'  History,  the  first  white  men  known 
to  have  been  inhabitants  of  Lynn  were  Edmund  In- 
galls  ;ind  his  brother,  Francis  Ini;nlls,  who  came  here 
in  102'J.  The  next  year  came  Allen  Breed,  Thomas 
Newliall,  George  Burrill,  Edward  Baker,  .lohn  Rams- 
dell  and  Richard  Johnson;  in  1G35,  Henry  Collins ; 
in  IG-IO,  Andrew  Manslield,  Richard  Hood,  Edward 
Ireson  and  Henry  Rhoades, — all  of  whom  have  rep- 
resentatives in  this  City  Council,  and  [lerhaps  others 
of  whose  history  I  have  nou  been  informed.  .  .  .  Our 
town  government  has  accomplished  its  mission;  its 
successful  operation  lor  more  than  two  centuries  has 
proved  the  capacity  nf  man  for  self-government ;  it 
has  proved  that  the  safest  repository  for  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.  During  this  long  period 
we  hear  of  no  abuse  of  power  by  them,  nor  of  those 
to  whom  they  intrusted  the  care  of  the  town  govern- 
ment. They  taxed  themselves  liberally  for  all  neces- 
sary objects  of  ])tiblic  irajirovement.  The  church 
and  the  schooldiouse  grew  up  together,  both  signifi- 
cant monuments  of  .advancing  civilization."  Is  it 
probable  that  at  the  end  of  two  centuries  more  it  can 
be  said  of  the  people  under  the  present  form  of  mu- 
nicipal government,  tliat  no  abuse  of  power  by  them 
or  those  to  whom  tlicy  entrusted  tlic  administration 
of  affairs,  had  been  heard  of? 

Mr.  Hood  well  said  that  under  the  old  government 
the,  town  prospered.  Its  growth  was  steady,  but  not 
rapid.  At  tlie  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  charter, 
in  1850,  the  population  was  14,200;  twenty  years  be- 
fore, in  1830,  it  was  6200;  in  1705  the  first  recorded 
census  gave  21Ii8;  and  the  increase  of  business  was 
in  something  like  the  same  ratio.  But  after  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes, 
which  was  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of,  tlie  charter, 
the  increase  of  business  and  population  was  seem- 
ingly much  more  rajdd,  though  perhajjs  the  percent- 
age was  not  much  greater. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  the  town-meetings  were 
held  in  thr  meeting-house,  as  the  settlers  preferred  to 
call  thuir  house  of  worshi]),  the  first  being  an  un- 
seemly little  structure,  standing  in  a  hollow,  near 
the  territorial  centre,  and  the  only  public  building. 
It  was  not  held  by  the  same  tenure  that  "  churches  " 
now  are,  but  was  the  property  of  the  town.  There 
the  village  orators  exercised  their  eloquence,  the  vil- 
lage statesmen  their  patriotism,  the  incipient  wire- 
pullers their  cunning,  till  the  house  itself  disappear- 
ed. "  The  Old  Tunnel,"  as  the  parisl],  meeting-house 
built  in  1(j82  was  in  after-years  called,  then  became 
the  place  for  the  transaction  of  town  business.  It  stood 
near  the  centre  of  the  Common,  and  continued  for  sev- 
eral generations  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  place 
for  public  worship  and  a  place  for  the  transaction  of 
pidjlic  business.  But  it  was  relieved  of  the  latter  use 
in  ]80f).  In  the  mean  time  the  Methodists  had  come 
■  in  and  built  a  house  of  worship.     .V nd  some  objec- 
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tions  having  been  made  to  the  further  use  of  the  old 
house,  the  town-meetings  then  (ISOG)  began  to  be 
held  in  the  Methodist  house,  which  stood  near  the 
east  end  of  the  Common,  at  the  head  of  Market 
Street.    There  they  wore  held  till  the  orcctioii  of  the 
Town-House,  in  1814.     That  buililiiiii;  IkuI  an  inter- 
esting historj',  of  wliich  little  can  be  given  here. 
It  stood  on  the  centre  of  the  Common,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  head  of  Hanover  .Street,  and  for  many  years 
the  interior  remained  unfini.-shed.  Of  course,  elections 
were  held  in  it;  military  companies  drilled  there;  and 
it  was  used  for  assemblages  and  exhibitions  of  various 
kinds.     In  1832  it  was  removed  to  South  Common 
Street,  at  the  point  where  IHossom  Street  now  opens, 
and  the  interior  finisiicd.     On  the  formation  of  the 
city  government,  in  1850,  it  was  thoroughly  reiiaired 
and  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  officials  under  the 
new  and  more  august  order.  Thus  it  remained  until  its 
destruction  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  October  G, 
1864. 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  April,  IS'iO,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture granted  the  City  Charter;  on  the  lOtli  of  the 
same  niontli  the  inliabitants,  in  town-meeting  assem- 
bled, voted  to  accept  it ;  and  on  the  14th  of  May  the 
first  organization  under  it  took  place.  The  cere- 
monies were  held  in  Old  Lyceum  Hall,  which  stood 
on  Market  Street,  corner  of  Summer.  The  day  was 
plejLsant,  and  a  large  number,  some  of  whom  were 
hulies,  were  present.  In  the  evening  the  new  gov- 
ernment, together  with  a  considerable  company  of 
prominetit  citizens,  partook  of  a  collation  in  the 
Town  Il.'dl.  There  was  no  jubilant  display  at  the  in- 
itiation of  the  new  government;  no  procession,  no 
pyrotechnic  cxliii)ition,  either  oratorical  or  material. 
All  parties  seemed  to  join  in  a  (piiet  but  cordial  accept- 
ance of  tiie  change,  and  in  a  hopeful,  if  not  entluisi- 
iustic  spirit,  determined  to  repress  all. former  misgiv- 
ings. 

Soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  Town  House 
the  necessity  of  a  substantial  City  Hall  was  so  mani- 
fest that  the  work  of  erection  was  set  about  energeti- 
cally ;  and,  on  the  :'.Otb  of  Ncivenibi'v,  1  Stw,  the  picsont 
(•lately  edifice  was  dedicated.  The  city  ollices  were 
Moon  removed  thither,  and  from  that  time  onward 
liave  the  ommodious  chambers  echoed  with  the  elo- 
quence of  the  assemljlcd  counselors. 

Whether  Lynn  h.ts  ])ro3pcred  more  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  city  form  of  government  than  she  would 
have  pro.spered  had  the  old  town  form  been  longer 
continued  can  only  be  conjectured.  But  certain  it 
is,  that  during  tiie  thirty-five  years  that  the  existing 
form  has  been  in  ojicration  her  progress  has  been 
highly  satisfactory.  The  population  has  more  than 
trebled;  and  in  business,  in  educational  lacilities,  in 
benevolent  enterprises,  and,  may  we  not  venture  to 
add,  in  religion  >ind  morality,  her  advancement  has 
been  alike  marked. 

It  hiw  been  slated  that  Iatiu  has  always  been  for-- 
ttinute  in  having  among  her  puojile  men  of  sagacity, 


energy  and  iirudence, — men  who,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  her  municipal  afl'airsand  in  her  broader  inter- 
ests, vigorously  defended  her  rights  and  labored  for 
her  good.  These  are  deserving  of  special  notice,  and 
in  an  elaborate  history  should  have  a  jilace;  but  in  a 
limited  sketch  like  the  present  but  comjjaratively 
few  can  be  even  named.  In  the  troublous  days 
of  the  Andros  jidministration,  among  her  heroic 
defenders  were  Oliver  Purchis,  Eev.  Mr.  Shepard, 
Thomas  Laighton,  Raljili  King  and  John  15urrill.  In 
the  stormy  times  of  (he  Revolution  she  had  the  vigi- 
lant watchfulness  of  Rev.  Mr.  Treadwell,  Rev.  Mr. 
Roby,  Deacon  John  Mansfield,  Dr.  Flagg  and  Fred- 
erick Breed,  besides  her  brave  sons  who  took  the 
field.  And  all  along,  down  to  these  later  times,  she 
has  never  been  destitute  of  loyal  sons  to  protect  her 
good  name  and  promote  her  prosjierity.  Especially 
may  it  be  said  that  during  the  threatening  times  of 
the  great  Civil  War  scarcely  a  man  in  her  whole  popu- 
lation could  be  found  who  was  not  ready,  if  need  be, 
to  take  the  field  in  defense  of  the  national  cause. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  mayors  of  Ijvnn,  with 
the  dates  of  inauguration  : 

Georgic  Hood,  the  first  mayor,  served  two  terms; 
was  inaugurated  May  14,  18r)0,  and  A])ril  7,  ISol. 
He  was  a  native  ol'  Jjyiin,  and  died  .Fune  2'J,  1851), 
aged  fifty-two. 

Benjamin  Fi{.anki,i.v  MrixiE,  the  second  mayor, 
was  inaugurated  June  1(1,  18.")2.  He  was  a  nati\  i;  of 
Orrington,  j\Ie. ;  born  August  11,  1817,  and  died  in 
Manhattan,  Kansas,  November  21,  1870. 

Daniel  Collins  Baker,  the  third  mayor,  was 
inaugurated  April  4, 1853.  He  was  a  native  of  Lynn; 
born  October  14,  181  (j,  and  died  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
July  11),  18(;:!. 

Thomas  Pace  Richardson,  the  fourth  mayor,  was 
inaugurated  April  ;',  ls54.  Ho  was  a  niiti  ve  of  I>yiin  ; 
born  July  27,  181i3,  and  died  November  24,  1881. 

An0j:i5VVS  Breed,  the  fifth  mayor,  was  inaugurated 
January  1,  1855.  He  was  a  native  of  Lynn  ;  born  on 
the  20tli  of  Seiiteniber,  1794,  and  died  in  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  April  21,  18S1. 

EzicA  Waiuh'-N  MiJiKiic,  the  sixth  mayor,  was  in- 
augurated January  7,  bS5Ci,  and  January  5,  1857, 
serving  two  terms.  He  was  a  native  of  Lynn  ;  was 
born  on  the  5th  of  December,  1811,  and  died  Septem- 
ber 20,  1878. 

William  Frederic  Johnson,  the  seventh  mayor, 
was  inaugurated  January  4,  1858.  He  was  a  native 
of  Lynn;  born  [in  Nahant]  July  30,  1819. 

EiAVARD  Swain  Davis,  the  eighth  mayor,  served 
two  terras  ;  was  inaugurated  January  3,  1859,  and 
January  2, 18(10.  He  was  born  in  Lynn  June  22, 1808, 
and  died  August  7,  1887. 

Hiram  Ni(;ho[.s  Breed,  the  ninth  mayor,  was  in- 
augurated January  7,  !.S(il.  He  was  liorn  in  Lynn 
September  2,  1809. 

Pei'ICR  Mouhioj,l  Nioai-i  the  tenth  mayor,  held  the 
oliice  four  terms.    He  was  iii.iuguratcd  January  (I, 
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18G2,  January  5,  1SG3,  January  4,  lSo4,  and  January 
2,  18G5.  He  is  a  native  of  North  Berwick,  Me.,  and 
was  born  September  21,  ISU. 

Roland  Greene  Usher,  the  eleventh  mayor, 
served  three  terms.  He  was  inaugurated  January  1, 
ISi'di,  January  7,  18G7,  and  Jainiary  6,  1SG8.  He  was 
born  in  Medtbrd,  Mass.,  January  6,  1823. 

James  Needham  Buffum,  the  twelfth  mayor,  was 
inaugurated  January  4,  1SG9.  He  was  afterward 
elected  for  a  second  term,  and  inaugurated  January  1, 
1872.  He  was  born  in  Xortli  Berwick,  '^Le.,  Jlay  IG, 
1807,  and  died  June  12,  1887. 

Edavix  Waldex,  tlie  thirteenth  mayor,  served  two 
terms;  was  inaugurated  January  3, 1870,  and  January 
2,  1S71.    He  was  born  in  Lynn,  November  25,  1818. 

jACon  Meek  Lewis,  the  fourteenth  mayor,  served 
four  terms,  being  inaugurated  January  G,  1873,  Janu- 
ary 5,  1874,  January  4,  1875,  and  January  3,  1S7G. 
He  was  born  in  Lynn,  October  13,  1823. 

Samuel  Mansfield  Bukiek,  the  fifteenth  mayor, 
served  two  terms,  having  been  inaugurated  January 
1, 1877,  and  January  7, 1878.  He  is  a  nativqof  Lynn, 
and  was  born  June  23,  181G. 

George  Plaisted  Sanderson,  the  sixteenth 
mayor,  was  inaugurated  Janiniry  G,  1879,  and  Janu- 
ary 5,  1880,  serving  two  terms.  He  was  born  in 
Gardiner,  Me.,  November  22,  1S3G. 

Henry  Bacon  Loverino,  the  seventeenth  nuiyor, 
served  two  terms.  He  was  inaugunitcd  January  3, 
1881,  and  January  2,  1882.  He  is  a  native  of  Ports- 
nioutli,  N.  H.,  and  w;us  born  April  8,  1841. 

William  Lewi.s  P>aii:i),  tlie  eiglitcentli  mayor, 
was  inaugurated  January  1,  1883,  and  January  7, 
1 '^84,  serving  two  terms.  He  is  a  native  of  J^ynn  ; 
born  July  29,  1843. 

John  Richard  E  vldwin,  the  nineteenth  mayor, 
was  inaugurated  January  5,  1885.  He  is  a  native  of 
Lynn,  and  wa.s  born  ^lay  10,  1854. 

George  Dallas  HAirr,  the  twentieth  mayor,  was 
inaugurated  January  4,  1S8(>.  He  was  born  in  Mai- 
den, Mass.,  December  7,  184G,  and  is  an  oflspring  of 
the  nld  I,ynn  llarl  family.  Maynr  Hart,  elected  for 
a  second  term,  w:;s  inauguratt'd  .liiiuniry  3,  1S87. 

A  .short  series  of  statistical  stati'uu'nts,  touching 
the  ])resent  state  of  municijial  and  kindred  allkirs, 
will  now  be  given.  Other  statistics  relating  to  spe- 
cial topics  will  appear  in  fheir  proper  places. 

Population. — The  ])opulation  of  Lynn,  as  given 
by  the  State  census  of  1885,  is  40,867,— males,  21,752; 
females,  24,115.  Native  born,  3G,099  ;  foreign  born, 
97G8.  Of  the  age  of  eighty  years,  IG  males  and  31 
females ;  of  the  age  of  ninety  years,  3  males  and  7  fe- 
males; of  the  age  of  ninety-five  years,  4*  all  females. 
Colored  persons.  G24. 

'I'he  population  at  different  jieriods  is  shown  by  the 
following: 

■/care   1800  1850  1885 

I'oiiubttioD  _   2,8.37  14,257  45,«C7 

Dwellings.   1885. —Whole  number,   7.'583,  — of 


which  7161  are  of  wood,  76  of  brick,  2  of  stone,  and 
the  otliers  of  mixed  material.  It  will  be  noted  that 
this  does  not  include  the  business  buildings,  many  of 
which  are  of  brick  and  very  large.  Number  of  per- 
sons to  each  occupied  dwelling,  G.33.  Number  of 
buildings  erected  during  the  year,  392.  Lynn  has  long 
been  I'ainous  for  the  moving  of  her  buildings  from 
place  to  place,  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  custom,  55 
changed  their  places  during  the  year. 

Valuation,  Taxation  AND  Polls. — The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  progress  of  Lynn  in  these  matters, 
at  several  periods  since  she  became  a  city  : 


YEAR. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

I'ERSONAI, 
KSTATE. 

TOTAI,. 

NO.  TOLLS. 

TAX  I'ER 

$1,000. 

1850 

$:i,ir.n,,'il5 

81, (171,. 328 

81, 831, 8-1 3 

3,251 

$9.1^0 

18G0 

ri,2'jl,4oa 

3,357,005 
(■.,(■,10,003 

0,«10,OCi5 

3,033 

8.80 

1870 

11, •277,212 

20,027,115 

0,773 

]7.'20 

ISSO 

17,013,61:1 

5, +7(1,102 

2:i,;!83,7:;5 

10,702 

17.  GO 

ISSG 

2;i,305,8(IG 

e,ouo,oo3 

20,3U.-.,8()0 

13,812 

10.00 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  foregoing  that  we  have 
made  marked  progress,  as  well  in  (axati(.in  as  valua- 
tion and  polls. 

Al'PROl'RIATIONS  AND  RECEIPTS,  EXPENDITURES 

AND  City  Debt. — The  "progress"  in  these  matters 
is  indicated  by  the  following: 


I'EAR. 

AlM'llol'RIATIONS 
A.N  1)  TtECEIl'T.S. 

EXl>K.\'I)n'LlllES. 

OITY  DEUT. 

1><:.0 

ISGO 
1870 

lK8(i 

81,'>,iiO().(iO 
110,GU7.28 
.y2-l, 770.72 
7(j5,(Io;)..")7 
l,OSO,'27'l.G5 

830,704.10 
1()1,:jG0.51 
400,583.25 
0,53,327.00 
1,011,017.80 

M-M.  1,  1850,  871,308.15 
lire.  31,  1800,  123,1(10.00 
Dec.  31,  1870,  0111,(100.00 
Dec. 31,1880,  2,100,(i(j(i.(iO 
Dec.  20,1880,  2,.'i22,4O0.0O 

It  should  be  remarked,  in  relation  to  the  city  debt, 
that  the  exact  condition  is  not  always  appai'cnt.  For 
instance,  the  debt  in  18SG  is  given  as  §2,522,400.00, 
but  tliere  were  such  drawbacks  as  reduced  the  net 
amount  to  $1,778,128.82. 

Almshouse. — Average  number  of  subjects,  G7  ;  av- 
erage cost  of  each  per  week,  $2.62.  Aid  was  also  given 
to  519  families,  or  some  1600  outside  persons;  5457 
tramps  were  during  the  year  ])rovided  with  food  and 
lodging  at  an  expense  of  .$320.55. 

Fire  Depari'ment,  Fire  Alarms,  Etc. — Steam 
fire-engines,  5  ;  hook-and-ladder  trucks,  2;  horse  hose 
carriages,  5  ;  hose  wagon,  1  ;  largo  double-tank  chem- 
ical engine,  I  ;  supply  wagons,  5  ;  tire  alarm  telegrajili 
wagon,  1 ;  jiim])er  hose  carriages,  2 ;  hose  pungs,  5  ; 
buggy,  1;  small  extinguishers,  6.  The  manual  force 
consists  of  1  chief  and  4  assistant  engineers,  1  super- 
intendent and  1  assistant  superintendent  of  tire  alarm 
telegraph,  6  engineers  of  steam  fire-engines,  5  firemen 
of  steam  fire-engines,  12  drivers,  10  foremen,  8  assist- 
ant foremen,  49  ho.semen,  20  laddermen,  l5  substitutes, 
making  a  total  of  129.  There  are  also  in  the  service 
of  the  department  22  horses  and  14,750  feet  of  hose. 
The  number  of  liydrants  scattered  about  the  city  is 
557,  and  the  numl)er  of  street  reservoirs,  19.  The  tel- 
egraphic fire  alarm  was  established  here  in  1871,  and 
has  proved  extremely  useful  and  economical.  The 
number  of  fire  alai'iie' (luring  1885  was  188,84  being 
bell  and  104  still  alarms.    Losj  by  lire  during  the 
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year,  §169,975.85.  Expenditures  of  the  department 
for  the  year,  $44,840.06. 

Xotices  of  the  most  disastrous  fires  that  have  ever 
occurred  in  Lynn  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  tliese 
pages. 

Police  DErAKTMEXT. — The  expenses  for  the  year 
1885  were  $43,451.44;  number  of  arrests,  1472;  511 
being  of  persons  of  foreigii  birth,  and  166  females ;  828 
were  for  drunkenn&ss,  186  for  ass.iult  and  b:ittei y  and 
128  for  hirccny ;  5453  jiersoiis  were  pr()vide<l  witli 
lodgings. 

Water  Works. — Net  cost  of  the  public  works,  to 
January  1,  1887,  $1,342,144.11.  Average  consump- 
tion of  water  per  day  during  the  year  1885, 1,920,519  gal- 
lons; average  to  each  inhabitant,  a  trifle  over 41  gallons 
per  day.  Total  extension  of  pipe  in  Lynn,  75:}  miles. 
The  report  of  the  president  of  the  board  says  (1886), 
"  The  department  has  paid  all  expenses  of  mainte- 
nance, the  interest  on  the  water  debt,  and  shows  a  sur- 
plus of  $26,919.18  to  be  carried  to  the  water-loan  sink- 
ing fund." 

Births  and  Marriages,  1880. — Number  of  births, 
1296;  number  of  marriages,  616. 

Under  the  sub-titles  "Libraries"  and  "Schools" 
may  be  found  statistics  relating  to  tlinse  institutions, 
and  under  "  IU'RIAE-Placios  "  will  appear  certain 
vital  st.atistics. 

And  here,  perhaps,  is  the  proper  place  to  enumer- 
ate some  of  the  institutions,  associations  and  societies 
for  benevolent,  moral,  social  and  recreative  puri)oses, 
of  which  Lynn  has  a  large  number.  They  are,  gener- 
ally, worthy  of  honorable  recognition,  and  some  are 
de;erving  of  great  praise.  It  would  hardly  be  practi- 
cable even  to  name  ihcm  all  here,  nor  is  it  necessary, 
as  several  are  spoken  of  elsewhere.  Yet  a  little  space 
may  be  allowed,  the  name  of  the  organization  gener- 
ally indicating  its  character.  Among  them  are, — 
Associated  Charities  (the  object  being  to  discreetly 
distribute  the  means  contributed  for  charitable  ])ur- 
pt^cs.),  Board  of  Fire  Insurance  Underwriters,  7  clubs 
for  religious,  social,  political,  mutual  imjjrovenient 
and  recreative  jmrposes.  There  are  also  3  bicycle  and 
4  boat  ckibs,  and  1  shooting  clul).  Female  l]cncvo- 
U-iit  Society,  Firomen's  Uclief  .Vssoeiation,  Free  I'ul)- 
lie  Forottt  Association,  (inind  Army  of  the  llepiiblic. 
Home  for  Aged  AVomen,  Houghton  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, Inebriates' Home,  Knights  of  Honor,  Kniglits 
of  Labor,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Lastcrs"  Protective 
Union,  Lynn  Hospital,  McKay  Stitchers'  Union,  4 
M.'ujonic  lodges  (s])okcn  of  elsewhere),  itechanics' 
Exchange,  Me<lical  Society,  9  mutual  benefit  associa- 
tions-ainong  them  tlie  Workingmen's  Aid  Associa- 
tion and  the  Ai-'-idcut  .Assoeiation,  12  Qild  Fellows' 


lodges.  Press  Association,  Sanitary  Association,  Shoe 
and  Leather  Association,  Teamsters'  Union,  10  tem- 
perance organizations,  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 

Lynn  Banks. — There  are  now  (1887)  in  Lynn  five 
banks  of  discount,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
§1,100,000,  to  wit:  First  National,  capital,  $500,000  ; 
Central  National,  $200,000;  National  City,  $200,000; 
National  Security, $100,000;  Lynn  National,  §100,000. 
There  are  also  two  savings  banks,  namely,  Lynn  In- 
stituti(Hi  for  Savings  and  Lynn  Five-Cents  Savings 
Bank,  with  aggregate  deposits,  Jatniary  1,  1SS7,  to 
the  amount  of  $4,710,000. 

Lynn  Post-Ofeick. — The  business  of  a  post-office 
may,  perhaps,  ordinarily  lie  taken  as  a  fair  indicator 
of  the  business  of  the  place  in  which  it  is  located. 
The  Lynn  post-olfice  was  established  in  1793,  before 
which  time  the  mail  matter  of  the  people  here  was 
distributed  through  the  Boston  office.  Fifty  years 
ago,  that  is  in  1835,  the  gross  amount  of  postage  ac- 
cruing at  the  Lynn  office,  all  told,  fijr  the  year  ending 
October  1st,  was  $2,459.28  ;  and  the  increase  of  bus- 
iness to  the  i)resent  time  is  indicated  by  the  following 
items  for  the  year  ending  December  30,  1886: 

Rfccifits  from  fliilo  of  Htiimjis,  .^tiuiipfil  (MivclopoH 


iiiid  postiil  Oiirds  SriO.'iri'-'.OT 

Exiienditures  for  salaries,  rout,  guy,  etc   'j:i,t)71.S8 

Excess  of  rocciiit  over  expciulitures  3'ii'i,7Sl.()'J 

NninbiT  of  picrr-.s  .Iclivdeil  by  cari  icrs  D, 21), 985 

Niniil'cr  of  pieces  coll'  ct.  il  )jy  carriers  l,'J7ri,o:ii| 


There  are  six  daily  mails,  Sunday  excepted,  to 
Boston  and  the  Sotifli,  and  four  to  the  East.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  governnieiit  did  not  provide  carriers  to 
deliver  and  collect  mail  matter,  a  fiict  that,  no  doubt, 
has  had  something  to  do  with  the  increase  of  corre- 
spondence. The  rates  of  postage  were  much  higher 
than  at  ]iresent.  The  postage  on  a  single  letter  Irour 
Lynn  to  New  York,  for  instance,  was  IS:,'  cents,  a  fact 
which  induced  many  to  send  by  jjrivate  hand  when 
ojiportunity  ofi'ered.  But  the  jiostage  was  not  re<]uircd 
to  be  ]iaiil  in  advance,  a  circumstance,  one  might 
think,  encoui'agiiig  to  currcspoiulence.  A  penny  jiost 
began  to  run  about  town  in  1812;  but  he  was  not.  em- 
ployed by  government,  indivi<luals  jiaying  him  at 
the  rate  of  two  cents  a  letter.  The  first  postmaster 
was  Colonel  James  Robinson,  and  he  kept  the  office 
on  Boston  Street  near  tlie  corner  of  North  Federal. 
He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Ilevolution  ;  was  succeeded  in 
1802  by  Major  Ezra  Hitehings,  reared  a  large  family 
of  sons  and  daughters  and  died,  in  1832,  In  reduced 
circumstances,  being  the  recipient,  during  his  latter 
years,  of  a  small  pension. 


LYNN. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

LYXX— ( Continued). 
KCCI.liSIASTirAL. 

BclijloHS  SocUlies,  Oieir  Formation  and  Groivlh — Slclclus  of  T>irhj  iluikUrs 
— Houses  of  Worship  and  their  lijuipnunl — SUitiilical  Ikiaits. 


"  The  sormoii,  learneil  long  iiiul  colil ; 
The  i>salm  in  gmveyarJ  metre  tjM  ; 
But  piety,  riglit  deep  ami  tr\ie, 
Each  exercise  nin  through  ami  tliroiigli." 

— .loitKAN. 


CoxsiDERiXG  the  chief  cause  of  the  occupation  of 
bleak  New  Englaocl,  it  would  naturally  be  sup])osed 
tliat  the  very  tirst  public  institution  in  a  settlement 
would  be  a  church.  But  Lynn  was  some  three  years 
without  a  minister.  Very  likely,  however,  some  sort 
of  jiublic  religious  services  were  held,  especially  on 
the  Lord's  day. 

FiiusT  CilL'iiCJr. — The  first  church  of  Lynn,  the 
fifth  in  the  Bay  colony,  was  gathered  in  1G3:^ ;  and  it 
remains  at  this  day  one  of  the  three  or  four  of  the 
early  churches  that  have  preserved  their  iidelity  to 
the  ancient  Puritanical  faith.  Almost  every  one  of 
the  old  churches  ha.s  become  Unitarian  or  Univer- 
salist. 

The  church  here  appears  to  have  commenced  in  a 
wav  not  in  accordance  with  Puritanical  or  Orthodox 
order.  But  whatever  irregularity  existed  was  cured 
by  the  decision  of  a  council  held  in  j\Lirch,  1G35, 
"that,  although  the  church  had  not  been  properly 
formed,  yet,  after-consent  and  practice  of  a  church 
estate  had  supplied  that  delect,  so  all  were  recon- 
ciled.'' The  cliurcli  was  instituted  by  Pev.  Stephen 
Bachiler,  who  arrived  with  his  family  in  June,  1632, 
the  chief  inducement  for  h;s  coming  probably  being 
that  he  had  a  daughter  residing  here,  the  wife  of 
Christopher  IFussey.  There  came  with  him  six  per- 
.«i<)hs  wht<  hiul  ludungfd  to  liis  church  in  Ihiglaiul, 
ami  to  these,  with  such  settlers  as  cho.-'e  to  join  them, 
he  commenced  ministrations,  without  installation. 
He  was  then  of  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-one  years, 
and  appears  to  have  retained  great  vitality,  both 
mental  and  physical.  He  was  a  man  of  at  least  sin- 
gular characteristics ;  was  high-tempered  and  ex- 
tremely tenacious.  There  was  soon  serious  disturb- 
ance among  his  little  flock,  and  gross  scandals  began 
to  circuhite,  insomucli  that  in  four  months  after  his 
arrival  the  court  was  aj)pealed  to,  and  that  august 
body  thus  decreed  : 

"  ISatcheU  13  reipiire*!  to  forbcare  excrciHeiiig  giiifta  a«  a  past'  or 
t'^clier  publiqiiely,  in  o'  jiattent,  iiiilcjiso  it  he  to  thone  lieo  hrouglit  with 
him,  for  lii«  contempt  of  authority,  i  till  some  Bcamllet)  he  reinovecl." 

This  sentence,  however,  was  soon  after  annulled. 
But  thedifliculty  was  not  healed ;  other  questions  and 
scandals  arose,  and  the  court  was  again  appealed  to. 


Finally,  on  his  promise  to  leave  town  within  three 
months,  the  proceedings  were  discontinued.  He  was 
here  about  four  years.  Afterwards  he  was  at  New- 
bury and  Hampton,  of  which  latter  place  he  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers.  He  subsequently  pitched  his 
tent  in  one  or  two  other  places.  But  in  1051  he  re- 
turned to  England,  where,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  he 
married  his  fourth  wife,  his  third  still  living  here, 
and  apparently  of  a  reputation  by  no  means  unblem- 
ished. She  petitioned  the  court  for  a  divorce,  but  no 
record  of  the  fate  of  the  petition  is  found.  Mr. 
Bachiler  died  near  London  in  IGGO,  in  the  one  hun- 
dredth year  of  his  age.  His  descendants,  and  there 
are  many  hereabout,  take  some  pride  in  the  fact  that 
Daniel  Webster,  the  eminent  statesman,  and  Mr. 
"Whittier,  the  poet,  trace  their  genealogical  lines  to 
him. 

Rev.  Samuel  Whiting,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Bachi- 
ler, was  installed  on  the  8th  of  November,  1G36.  He 
was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  honorable  ances- 
tors, and  was  a  son  of  Sir  .Tohn  Whiting,  mayor  of 
old  Boston,  England,  in  IGdO  and  IGOS.  His  brother 
John  was  also  ni  lyor  ibur  years  and  his  brother 
James  one  year.  Samuel,  tlie  minister,  was  born  in 
1597,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  entered  at  lOman- 
ucl  College.  He  was  an  apt  stuilent,  received  the 
degree  of  A. B.  in  KllG,  and  that  of  A.i\L  in  1G20. 
Alterwarda  he  received  the  degree  of  H.D.  His 
father  died  while  he  was  in  college,  leaving  a  very 
considerable  estate.  Emanuel  College,  as  is  well 
known  to  readers  of  Puritan  history,  was  called  "  the 
hot-bed  of  Puritanism,"  and  it  was  while  there,  no 
doubt,  that  he  imbibed  those  principles  which  grew 
with, his  growth,  and  strengthened  with  liis  strength 
— those  jirinciples  which  so  strongly  marked  his 
whole  life.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  what  were 
known  as  the  Puritan  piinci|)les  of  that  day  had  ref- 
erence not  only  to  church,  but  also  to  state.  It  was 
not  only  the  grand  put  pose  to  purify  the  church  of 
obnoxious  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  also  to  free  the 
people  from  governmental  oppression  and  wrong — to 
circumscribe  the  royal  prerogatives,  defend  against 
the  encroachments  and  reduce  the  privileges  of  the 
aristocracy  ;  in  short,  to  break  down  every  barrier  to 
the  reasonable  exercise  of  individual  right,  freedom 
and  responsibility. 

Mr.  Whiting  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England 
soon  after  graduating,  and  became  chaplain  in  a 
refined  and  wealthy  family  in  Norfolk.  After  re- 
maining there  about  three  years,  apparently  in  great 
prosperity  and  happiness,  he  accepted  a  rectorship  in 
Lynn  Regis  as  colleague  of  Rev.  Dr.  Price.  In  that 
situation  he  remained  three  years,  administering  his 
oflice  acceptably,  excepting  his  refusal  to  conform  to 
certain  required  usages  in  the  established  church  ser- 
vice; in  brief,  he  was  a  Non-conformist,  subjected 
himself  to  the  censure  of  the  'Bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  was  induced  to  resign  and  remove  to  the  parish 
of  Shirbeck,  near  Boston,  where  he  again  filled  the 
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office  of  rector,  aud  again  came  under  censure  for 
non-conforming  practices. 

In  1(33G  his  situation  l^ecume  so  uncomfortable  tluit 
he  resigned,  and  prepared  to  emigrate  to  America. 
The  same  year,  163C,  in  which  he  resigned  liis  charge 
at  Skirbeck,  he  emigrated  to  America,  arriving  in 
May.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  greatly  enjoyed 
the  voyage  hither,  as  he  remarks  that  he  woukl 
"  much  rather  have  undergone  si.x  weeks'  imprison- 
ment for  a  good  cause  than  six  weeks  of  such  terrible 
seasickness."  A  few  months  after  his  arrival,  No- 
vember 8,  1G3G,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  he  was 
installed  minister  of  tlie  little  church  here  at  Lynn. 

Mr.  AVhitiug  was  twice  married.  His  second  part- 
ner, she  who  accompanied  him  hither,  and  whose 
remains  peacefully  slumber  in  oiu-  old  burial-place, 
near  the  west  end  of  the  Common,  could  claim  family 
descent  more  illustrious  than  his,  for  she  could  trace 
her  lineage,  without  a  break,  to  William  the  Con- 
queror. She  was  a  sister  of  Oliver  St.  John,  the  chief 
justice  of  England  during  the  commonwealth,  and 
own  cousin  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  But  all  the  incijlents 
of  birth  and  family  on  his  and  her  part,  incidents 
which  to  so  many,  even  here  and  among  us  of  this 
day,  po.sse.ss  a  peculiar  charm,  seem  to  liave  weighed 
nothing  in  comparisun  with  their  strong  sense  of 
duty. 

The  young  couple,  as  they  then  were,  apparently 
without  one  longing  look  behind,  lel't  the  bright 
scenes,  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  their  early 
liomes,  crossed  the  stormy  ocean,  and  bravely  en- 
tered this  western  wilderness,  with  stout  hearts,  to 
fight  the  battle  of  civilization.  Nobly  did  they  ad- 
dress themselves  to  their  chosen  work,  and  great 
was  their  success.  The  beneficial  results  of  their 
coming  did  not  by  any  means  cud  with  their  lives. 
Children  were  born  to  them,  and  children's  children 
have  apjjeared  in  every  path  of  usefulness,  and 
adorned  our  whole  history.  The  entire  nation  has 
received  benefits  hardly  capable  of  being  over-esti- 
mated. Some  of  their  descendants  have  been  con- 
spicuous in  theological,  scientific  and  literary  call- 
ings; others  have  lilK'd  iisofnl  and  hunurahle  positions 
in  the  nati')nal  civil  service;  others,  again,  have  risen 
to  eminence  in  the  military  profession.  One  needs  only 
t^j  glance  over  a  dictionary  of  American  biography  to 
learn  how  meritorious  the  family  has  proved. 

Mr.  Whiting,  as  might  readily  be  supposed,  took 
great  interest  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
town,  and,  together  with  his  accomplished  wife,  did 
cverj'tliing  jjossible  to  refine  the  manners  and  elevate 
the  condition  of  every  class.  He  took  unwearied  pains 
to  advance  every  material  interest — to  improve  the 
husbandry,  the  fislierie.s,  the  mechanic  arts — indeed, 
all  branches  rcpiired  for  the  supply  of  current  and 
prospective  wants.  And  all  thetimeheneverlostsight 
of  oppportunities  to 'promote  the  broader  interests 
of  the  little  community,  vigilantly  guarding  against 
the  imposition  of  wrongful  burdens  by  the  General 


Court,  through  misinformation  or  selfish  appliances, 
and  laboring  in  every  honest  way  to  elevate  and  dig- 
nil'y  her  name.  The  town  grew  apace  during  the 
forty  years  he  continiuxl  so  devoted  to  her  concerns  ; 
and  it  was  a  healthy  growth. 

It  is  not  to  bo  forgotten  that  many  of  the  clergy  of 
that  day  had  very  great  influence  in  the  direction  of 
public  allairs.  Indeed,  it  was  common  for  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  even  the  judicial  authorities,  to 
apply  to  them  for  the  solution  of  intricate  questions 
and  the  determining  of  principles,  ilany,  if  not  most 
of  them,  liad,  like  Mr.  Wliiting,  been  ministers  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  were  men  of  learning  and 
deep  thought.  The  very  experiences  that  induced 
their  emigration  often  arose  from  their  advanced 
views  of  human  rights  and  political  liberty.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  too,  that  at  that  period  the  settle- 
ment of  a  minister  was,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
expected  to  be  for  life;  not  a  mere  tem[)orary  sojourn, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  in  our  day.  And  it  will  readily 
be  perceived  how  much  greater  the  opportunity  of  the 
faithful  pastor  then  was  to  inaugurate  and  sustain 
pursuits  calculated  to  be  permanently  Ijoncficial,  tlie 
long  continuance  of  his  Ibstering  care  ensuring 
results  that  under  frecpient  change  x'ould  never  l)e 
attained,  at  the  same  time  receiving  his  own  reward 
in  contemplating  the  regenerating  eflects  of  liis  godly 
teaching. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Whiting  commenced  liis  min- 
istrations to  the  little  flock  here  than  the  discordant 
elements  that  had  <listurbed  it,  and  tlie  wlujle  com- 
munity as  well,  under  his  predecessor,  were  harmon- 
ized, and  olil  and  young  gathered  aiound  him  in 
delightful  symi)athy  and  trust — exemplifying  the  truth 
that  mental  strength,  coupled  \vith  genial  manners,  is 
potent  to  secure  confidence  and  love. 

The  remains  of  that  good  old  )nan  were  laid  away 
for  their  everlasting  repose  in  the  then  quiet  village 
burial-place,  overshadowed  by  ancient  forest-trees, 
where  l)Ut  a  small  company  had  then  been  gathered, 
but  where  now  lie  an  innumerable  host,  all  heedless 
'  of  the  stalely  editioes  that,  one  by  one  liaNC  arisen 
around,  and  undisturbed  by  the  tramji  of  the  busy 
multitude.  Tue  spot  where  he  rests  is  marked  by 
a  simple  granite  shaft,  reared,  a  few  years  since,  by 
the  Hon.  William  Whiting,  of  Boston,  a  direct  de- 
scendant, who  himself  rendered  such  eminent  service 
to  our  government  during  the  most  trying  period  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  who  has  been  since 
called  to  join  his  honored  ancestor  in  the  land  whence 
none  return.  In  the  names  of  Whiting  School  and 
Whiting  Street  is  the  mem(jry  of  this  beloved  min- 
ister perpetuated. 

At  this  point  it  may  Ijc  well  to  give  the  i)astoral 
succession  in  this,  the  First  Church  of  Lynn,  with 
the  dates  at  which  the  pastorates  began,  and  append 
a  few  notes  on  some  whose  names  ajqtear  therein. 

'  lRn2.  Bteplicn  liatliiler.  |  1G37.  Tlioiiias  Cobliet  (tollciigiio). 

l():iC.  .Somuol  Wliiting.  J  1080.  JcTuiiiiali  Sliopiint. 
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liiSO.  Joseph  AVhitin^  (colleague). 
17:29.  yathaiiiel  Ilenclinian. 
l:«.  .Tolin  Trca.hvoll. 
I'Si.  Obadiah  Parsons. 
17:>4.  Thomas  0.  Tliatclior. 
1S13.  Isaac  lliird. 
ISIS.  Otis  Rookwooil. 


1832.  Pavi.l  Pcabody. 
ISjO.  Parsons  Coolie. 
1805.  James  M.  Wliiton. 
1S72.  Stephen  R.  Pennen. 
]S7rt.  Waller  Barton. 
1SS5.  Tranlc  J.  Mvindy. 


Eev.  Ti[o>[a.?  Corbet,  who  w.is  settled  in  1037  as 
colleague  with  Mr.  Whiting,  was  a  marked  cliaracter 
among  the  early  New  England  divines — marked  for 
his  learning,  piety  and  unswerving  principles.  He 
was  born  in  Newbury,  England,  in  1008,  studied 
at  Oxford  and  suffered  for  non-conformity.  He  re- 
mained here  in  Lynn  till  1(356,  then  left  and  settled 
at  Ii>swich,  where  he  died  in  IGSf).  Mr.  Gobbet 
preached  the  election  sermon  in  1G49,  and  the  court 
voted  that  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  name  of  the  Howse  o^ 
deputyes,  render  Mr.  Cobbettthe  thankes  of  the  Howse 
for  his  worthy  paines  in  his  sermon  wch,  at  the  de- 
sire of  this  howse,  he  preached  on  the  day  of  eleccon, 
and  declare  to  him  it  is  their  desire  he  would 
print  it  lieere  or  elsewhere."  He  wiis  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  among  his  works  was  "  A  I^ractical  Dis- 
course on  Prayer,"  of  which  Cotton  Mather  remarks, 
"  Of  all  the  works  written  by  Jlr.  Cobbet,  none  de- 
serves more  to  be  read  by  the  world  or  to  live  till  the 
general  burning  of  the  world,  than  that  of  Prayer." 
The  elegant  Cobbet  school-house,  on  Franklin  Street, 
erected  in  1872,  is  a  memorial  of  this  esteemed  min- 
ister. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Siiepard,  who  in  1G80  succeeded 
Mr.  "Whiting  in  the  pastorate,  was  a  man  of  decided 
traits,  and  to  a  degree  destitute  of  the  milder  quali- 
ties of  his  predecessor.  Yet  he  Wits  successful  in  his 
ministry,  and  his  death  was  deeply  mourned.  His 
pastorate  extended  over  forty  years.  Mr.  Lewis  says 
"he  was  distinguished  for  his  unvaried  piety,"  and 
"  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  people."    He  reasoned  deep 

"  Of  Providence,  fore-kuowledgo,  will  and  fato." 

His  ministrations  were  characterized  by  great  seri- 
ousness, and  his  views  of  human  nature  glo(uny,  al- 
most to  distortion.  Rev.  Mr.  Hrown,  luinistcr  of  llie 
Heading  Church,  in  his  journal,  under  date  of  June 
2;"),  1712,  says:  "I  was  ordained  past'  of  this  church 
and  received  the  dreadful!  charge  from  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Shepard,  of  Lynn." 

Mr.  Shepard  took  an  active  part  in  some  of  the  j^o- 
litical  agitations  of  the  day  ;  and  in  the  insurrection 
that  deposed  and  imprisoned  Governor  Andros,  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1G89,  he  exhibited  quite  as  much 
patriotic  zeal  as  could  be  exjiected  in  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  as  appears  by  the  relation  of"  one  who  was 
present,  and  who,  in  speaking  of  the  array  that  march- 
ed in  from  the  country  to  the  a.ssistance  of  the  insur- 
gent Bf)3tonians,  says  :  "  A])ril  19th,  about  11  o'clock, 
the  country  came  in,  headed  by  one  Slu'pard,  teacher 
of  Lynn,  who  were  like  so  many  wild  bears  ;  and  the 
leader,  mad  with  passion,  more  savage  tlian  any  of  his 
17  i 


followers."  The  courage  and  discretion  of  Mr.  Shep- 
ard no  doubt  did  much  for  the  welfare  of  Lynn  dur- 
ing that  trying  period.  He  was  inclined  also  to  watch 
with  jcalinis  eye  any  iipproach  of  trespassers  upon  the 
I'uritanicai  domain,  and  as  Quakerism  was  beginning 
to  make  serious  inroads,  he  appointed  the  19th  of  Ju- 
ly, 1694,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  the  stay  of 
that  "spiritual  plague."  He  died  on  the  'id  of  June, 
1720,  aged  seventy-two  years.  His  tomb  still  remains 
conspicuous  in  tiie  old  burying  ground,  marked  by  a 
lilain  oblong  brick  stand  surmounted  by  a  heavy 
stone  slab,  with  an  inscription  now  so  eaten  by  time 
and  the  elements  as  to  be  almost  illegible.  But  his 
name  is  enduriiigly  preserved  in  Shepard  Street  and 
Shepard  School.  Mr.  Shepard  was  a  son  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Shepard,  who  was  born  in  Towcester,  Eng- 
land, in  1605,  received  an  excellent  education,  came 
over  while  yet  a  young  man,  and  was  ordained  as  first 
l^astor  of  the  First  Parish  Church  of  Cambridge,  in 
16P.6.  He  was  conspicuous  for  his  fervid  piety.  In 
Johnson's  "  Wollder-^\'()rking  rruvidonce,"  publish- 
ed in  1651,  he  is  spoken  of  as  "That  gralious,  sweete, 
hcavcnly-itiiitded  and  soule-ravishing  minister,  Mr. 
Thomas  Shepheard,  in  whose  soule  the  Lord  shed 
abroad  his  love  so  abundantly,  that  thousands  of  souls 
have  cau-e  to  bless  God  for  him,  oven  at  this  day,  who 
are  the  scale  of  his  ministry."  He  appears  to  have 
received  the  name  Thomas  in  rather  a  singular  way, 
saying:  "The  I'owder  Treason  day  [Novemljer  5, 
1605],  and  that  very  houre  of  the  day  wherein  the 
Parlamentshould  have  bin  blown  up  by  I'opish  priests, 
I  was  then  borne,  which  occasioned  my  father  to 
give  me  tiiis  name  T/ioiiiu.t,  because  be  sayd  I  would 
hardly  bclccvc  that  ever  any  such  wickedness  sh(juld 
be  attempted  by  men  agaynst  so  religious  and  good 
Parhi  nient." 

A  worthy  descendant,  ^Vlr.  George  L.  Shei)ard,  of 
Boston,  a  son  of  the  late  eminent  merchant,  Michael 
Shei)ard,  of  Salem,  has  rect-ntly  published  a  genealog- 
ical account  of  some  of  the  desc.endants  of  the  family 
head. 

I\lr.  Shepard  w  ;is  the  tirst  minister  of  the  "Old 
Tunnel,"  so  calli-d.  That  famous  meeting-house  was 
erected  in  1G8l!,  two  years  after  his  settlement.  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind  I  hat  in  those  days,  and  indeed 
long  alter,  a  chiii'cli  liere  was  so  far  a  public  institu- 
tion that  its  temiiiiral  arrangements  at  least  were  gov- 
erned by  the  votes  of  the  town.  To  illustrate,  let  us 
quote  some  votes  passed  at  town-meeting  in  1692  : 

".laniiiuy  S.  It  \\as  voted  that  Licntenant  P.lighe  sliould  have  libiTty 
to  wet  lip  a  jtew  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  meeting-house,  hy  Mr. 
King's  pew,  and  ho  to  maintain  the  windows  against  it. 

"  The  town  did  vote  that  Lieutenant  Fuller,  Lieutenant  Lewis,  Jtr. 
Joijn  Ilawkes,  senior,  Francis  Burrill,  Lieutenant  Burrill,  John  Bnrrill, 
junior,  Jlr.  Henry  Rliodoe,  QuarUir-Master  Biussett,  Mr.  Halerfleld,  Cor- 
net Johnson,  Mr.  Bayloy  ami  Lieutenant  Blighe  should  sit  at  thu  table. 

"It  was  voted  that  Jlatthew  Fai'rington,  senior,  Henry  Silsbee  and 
Joseph  j\larislield,  senioi',  should  sit  in  the  deacon's  -eat. 

"  It  was  voted  that  Thomas  Farrar,  senior,  Crispns  Brewer,  Allen 
Breed,  senior,  Clenwjnt  Coldani,  Kohert  Uan<l,  senior,  .lonathan  Hiulson, 
Richard  Hood,  serjior,  ami  Sergeant  Haven  should  sit  in  the  jiuljiit. 
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"The  town  voted  tljat  tliein  tlmt  nro  surviving  that  waa  clioscn  hy 
the  tuwn  a  comuiittoe  to  erect  tlie  nieeting-hou^e,  and  Clork  Putter  to 
join  ak'Ug  with  thcni,  shoiihi  seat  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  the 
meeting  house,  Injlh  men  and  women,  and  appoint  what  seats  thcv  sliall 
sit  in,  but  it  is  to  he  understood  that  they  are  not  to  seat  ncitlier  tlie 
table  nor  the  deacons'  seat,  nor  the  pulpit,  but  them  to  sit  tliere  as  are 
Toted  by  tlie  tow  n." 

The  pulpit  of  the  Old  Tunnel  was  capacious  enough 
to  contain  ten  persons.  A  small  bell  swung  in  the 
little  tower,  and  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  gallery 
was  a  "negro  pew,"  quite  elevated  and  boarded  well 
towards  the  top.  The  colored  brethren  and  sisters 
were  required  to  sit  there,  where  they  might  hear,  but 
neither  see  nor  be  seen. 

Mr.  J.  Warren  Xewhall,  in  his  poem  delivered  at 
the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  organization  of  the  chuich,  June  8, 
1882,  thus  speaks  of  the  architecture  of  this  famous 
old  house  of  worshij) : 

"  A  modest  cupola  the  roof  siirmounta 
Of  quaint  design — so  history  rucoiinta. 
'Twas  said  the  belfry  bore  a  seniblanco  fair 
To  an  inverted  tunnel  j'oised  mid  air  ; 
Hence  was  the  structure  the  'Old  Tunnel '  named,  • 
And  for  tliis  title  evermore  was  framed. 
Downwapl  with  quite  a  questionable  grace, 
The  l«.ll-rope  fell  into  a  central  place 
"Within  the  unique  auditorium,  where 
The  liexlon  rung  the  call  to  praitte  and  prayer. 
We  see  no  gorgeous  fresco  on  the  wallr*. 
Through  no  elaiued  glass  the  light  of  heaven  falls  ; 
Hut  glinting  'mid  the  nakoil  oaken  beams, 
Through  the  small  diatnon*l  panes  the  sunlight  gleams. 
No  richly  cushioned  slips  the  people  knew. 
But  plain  deal  seats,  with  here  aufl  there  a  pew, 
Built  by  somo  person,  who  must  first  procure 
PerniiShion  from  the  town  this  to  secure. 
As  time  advanced  these  pews  more  numerous  grew. 
But  were  not  wholly  uniform  to  view, — 
Some  large,  some  small,  of  jiatterns  manifold. 
By  which  the  owner's  taste  or  means  were  told. 
«  *  4e  «  *  «  « 

In  plaee  of  dainty  desk  therein  appeared 
A  pulpit,  with  it»  lofty  forni  tipreared, 
AVhile  like  a  canopy  o'er  the  preacher's  head 
The  8oundiug-t>oard  its  huge  prop<jrtions  spread. 

In  the  bleak  days  of  wintry  wind  and  .*;now, 
-  \o  furuaeu  lire  diH|.<Mi.4e,l  it?,  genial  glow  ; 
Ti«  Ih.-M  who  fain  the  per\lri>  would  ullend. 
The  liuMiblu  foot-Htove  wiu*  tho  wuruu-si  fr'iend." 

To  the  fidelity  of  this  sketch  the  writer  can  well 
attest  from  childhood  recollection  and  experience. 
Of  the  oft  protracted  exercises  our  poet  also  gives  the 
following  graphic  description  : 

•'\o  warning  clock  prescribed  the  preacher'n  powers  ; 
The  simple  sand-ghooi  told  the  i)a8sing  hours, 
AVliich,  when  the  tell-tale  sjtnd  its  course  had  run, 
Wa«  deftly  turned,  and  sixtcenthly  begun  ! 
For  they  prt^ached  s-.-rinons  couutlesa  in  deductions  ; 
None  of  our  modern  lialf-hour  jmjductions. 
In  continuity  they  excelle<l,  'tis  true  ; 
Always  an  hour  in  length,  and  sometimes  two." 

Rev.  Nathaniki,  Hjcncii.max  succeeded  Mr. 
Shejiard  in  1720.  He  was  horn  in  Boston  on  the  22d 
of  November,  1700,  as  is  stated  on  the  Lynn  records 
in  the  handwriting  of  his  son,  and,  if  the  date  is  cor- 


rect, must  have  settled  here  at  the  early  age  of  twenty. 
But  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  date. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1717.  His  grtmdfather 
was  Daniel  Ilenchiiian,  the  same  who  jilanied  the 
historical  "big  elm"  on  Boston  (Jommon,  which  was 
destroyed  by  a  gale  in  February,  187G.  And  this 
Daniel  Henchman  was  also  ancestor  of  Frederick 
Tudor,  the  wealthy  ice  merchant,  who  did  so  much  to 
beautify  Nahant.  Mr.  Henchnian  ministered  here 
forty  years,  and  died  on  the  28d  of  December,  17G1. 
Rev.  i\Ir.  Barton,  in  his  address  on  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  churcli,  remarks  that 
i\Ir.  Henchman-proved  to  be  a  man  of  very  different 
views  from  his  predecessors,  AVhiting,  Gobbet  and 
Shepard,  and  adds  that  his  "  settlement  gave  a  new 
and  disastrous  turn  to  affairs.  Finding  here  a  very 
flourishing  church  and  society,  he  left,  after  forty 
years'  ministry,  only  eighteen  members,  and  that  in 
the  days  of  the  great  awakening  under  Whitefield 
and  Edwards."  In  1745  Mr.  Whitefield  came  to 
Lynn,  and  ]\Ir.  Henchman  refused  jiermission  for  him 
to  preach  in  the  meeting-house,  a  step  Hiat  occasioned 
a  long  and  bitter  controversy.  The  great  revivalist, 
however,  found  audience-room  elsewhere,  one  of  his 
out-door  discourses  being  delivered  while  standing 
on  tlie  platlbrm  of  the  wliip|)ing-post,  near  the  meet- 
ing-house. But  yet  Mr.  Hencliman  is  rejiuted  to 
have  been  remarkably  genial  in  manners  and  to  have 
treated  Jlr.  Whitefield  personally  witli  much  respect 
and  jjoliteness.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  his  ministry 
here  was  not  successful,  and  that  there  were  serious 
breaks  in  the  h.'irmony  of  the  parish.  He  had  pecu- 
liar notions  of  ministerial  duties  and  ministerial 
rights,  and  was  tenacious  in  his  adherence  to  them. 
He  was  twice  married  and  the  father  of  five  children. 
His  tomb  is  in  the  Old  liurying-ground,  and  is,  like 
Mr.  iShepard's,  marked  by  a  plain,  oblong  brick  struc- 
ture. 

Rev.  Joiix  Tjieadwicll  was  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Henchman.  ''And  during  his  pastorate,"  remarks 
Mr.  Barton,  "two  events  occurred  which  brought  in  a 
state  of  things  disastrous  to  tiif  cluirch  in  common 
with  others,  viz.:  the  Half  Way-Covenant  and  the 
Revolutionary  War."  lie  was  ordained  on  the  2d  of 
March,  17113,  and  remained  nineteen  years;  hence  it 
will  be  2>erceivcd  that  he  was  here  during  the  most 
stirring  period  in  American  history.  The  Provincial 
Congress,  in  June,  177o,  recommended  the  carrying 
of  arms  to  meeting  on  Sundays  and  other  days  when 
worship  was  held,  by  the  men  who  lived  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  sea-coast;  and  so  we  find  ]\Ir. 
Treadwell  appearing  in  the  pulpit  with  a  loaded 
musket,  cartridge-box  and  sermon.  He  was  born  in 
Ipswich  September  20,  1738,  and  gradii.'ited  at  Har- 
vard in  1758.  His  pastorate  here  ended  in  1782.  He 
then  returned  to  Ipswich,  his  native  place,  and  after- 
ward removed  to  Salem;  was  a  Representative  and 
Senator  in  the  General  Court,  and  a  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Court.    His  patriotism  was  conspicu- 
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ous,  his  manners  genial,  and  he  loved  to  indulge  in 
pleiisantry,  sometimes  even  out  of  season.  His  witty 
sayings  often  gained  currency,  and  many  of  them  are 
not  yet  forgotten. 

Rev.  Obadiah  Parsox?,  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Treadwell,  was  installed  February  4,  1784,  "in  peace, 
harmony  and  concord,"  as  Mr.  Sparhawk,  of  Lynn- 
field,  says  in  an  almanac  memorandum.  He  remained 
eight  years  and  then  returned  to  Gloucester,  his  native 
place,  where  he  died  in  December,  1801.  He  had 
two  wives  and  nine  children.  His  settlement  here 
does  not  seem  to  have  jiromoted  the  prosperity  of  the 
church,  and  there  were  some  scandals  that  hastened 
liis  removal,  though  he  seems  to  have  maintained  a 
good  social  standing. 

It  was  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Parsons  that  the 
parsonage  at  the  corner  of  South  Common  and  Com- 
mercial Streets  was  erected.  And,  as  an  ap]jropriate 
illustration  of  some  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
time,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  relate  an  incident  con- 
nected with  the  enterprise.  The  story  is  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  parishioners  of  small  means  were  surpris- 
ingly liberal  in  the  amounts  they  subscribed  in 
furtherance  of  the  good  object,  though  it  was  under- 
stood that  their  donations  would  be  received  in  the 
form  of  labor  upon  the  ])remiscs,  at  a  fi.xed  price  per 
day.  The  contributors  were  liighly  ai)p]auded 
for  their  generosity  and  the  building  cnmraittee 
praised  for  their  liberality  in  arranging  with  a  neigh- 
boring retailer  forasupplyof  "refrcslnnenls,"  as  they 
might  be  called  for,  while  the  work  ])rocceded. 
Cheerily  and  ra[iidly  the  work  went  on.  And  then — 
when  the  building  was  completed  and  the  accounts 
brought  together — the  contracting  parties  were  aston- 
ished to  find  that  the  retailer's  score,  for  litjuld  refresh- 
ments alone,  exceeded  in  amount  all  that  class  of 
subscriptions. 

Kiev.  TiiO-MAS  Cl'Siiixg  Tji.vtchkii  was  installed 
next  after  Mr.  Parsons.  He  was  a  son  of  llev.  Peter 
Thatcher,  of  Brattle  Street  Church,  IJo.-ston ;  wits  born 
in  1771;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  171i0,  and  settled 
lu-re  in  171'4,  remaining  till  1S1.'>.  He  attainctl  a 
good  old  age  and  <liic!  in  Cambridi;;e  Scplcnibcr  24, 
JS40.  He  was  all'able  in  his  social  relations,  but 
inclined  to  asperity  in  his  controver.'iial  writings.  He 
preached  the  funeral  discourse  over  the  bodies  of  the 
drowned  men  from  the  Scottish  brig  "  Peggy,"  which 
wa.s  wrecked  near  the  .southern  end  of  Long  Beach 
December  9,  17'jr>.  Tlie  service  was  held  in  the 
meeting-hoase,  the  eight  recovered  bodies  being 
present.  There  were  twelve  on  board  the  brig,  only 
one  of  whom  escaped,  and  he,  during  the  mournful 
service,  .stood  in  the  centre  aisle.  Mr.  Thatcher's 
text  was,  "And  I  only  an)  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee," 
Job,  ch.  i.,  v.  10.  On  the  loth  of  January,  1800,  he 
pronounced  tlie  eulogy  on  Washington.  He  also 
delivered  the  funeral  sermon  over  the  bodies  of  Jliles 
Sliorey  and  his  wife,  who  were  instantly  killed  by 
lightning  on  Sunday,  the  10th  of  July,  1S0.'3,  in  the 


house  which  still  stands  on  Boston  Street,  opposite 
Cottage,  lie  was  a  descendant  from  that  Mr.  Thatcher 
who,  with  his  wile,  were  the  only  survivors  of  the 
terrible  shipwreck,  in  .-Vugust,  Hil!"),  of  the  liark  of 
]\Ir.  Allerton,  which  was  cast  away  olf  Ca]ic  Ann  and 
twenty-one  persons  drowned,  including  Rev.  Mr. 
Avery,  his  wife  and  six  children.  The  island  on 
which  I\Ir.  Thatcher  and  his  wife  were  safely  cast  is 
still  called  Thatcher's  Island. 

Rev.  IhfAAC  Huiti),  the  tenth  minister,  was  or(luine':l 
September  15,  1813,  and  remained  about  three  years. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  ISOG.  From  Lynn  he 
removed  to  Exeter,  N.  IL,  where  he  was  installed 
over  the  Second  Church  of  that  place  in  September, 
1817.  There  he  remained  till  his  death.  At  the 
closing  period  of  ^1  r.  Hurd's  ministry  the  condition  of 
the  church  was  very  low;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
the  question  ol' disbanding  began  to  be  agitated.  But 
better  things  were  in  store.  This  was  the  time  when 
the  "  liberal  "  elenieni  was  beginning  to  actively  work 
in  the  old  churches,  and  Mr.  Hurd  was  inclining  to- 
wards the  new  views.  It  is  almost  wonderful  that 
the  church  did  not  at  that  time  recede  fi'oin  the  old 
paths,  as  so  many  ol'  the  other  New  l^ngland  churches 
did.  And  it  probably  would  have  gone  over  had 
Mr.  Hurd  ])ossessed  the  firmness  and  attractive 
power  possessed  by  some  others  of  the  seceding 
clergy. 

Rev.  Otis  Rockavood,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Ilurd, 
was  firm  in  the  faith,  firm  in  his  denominational  at- 
tachments, and  firm  in  his  determination  to  jjrevent, 
if  possible,  any  straying  from  the  old  paths.  He  was 
sound  rather  than  brilliant,  and  to  his  earnestness  is 
much  of  his  success  to  bo  attributed. 

The  successors  of  Mr.  llockwood,  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  have  been  strong  in  tin;  faith  and  zealous  in 
their  labors,  men  of  ability  and  learning,  and  some 
of  them  distinguished  above  the  common  rank.  So 
well  are  their  characteristics  known  to  this  genera- 
tion that  an  attempt  at  portrayal  in  detail  would  be 
needless  here,  <lid  the  limits  allow.  Their  names  and 
the  dates  of  their  settlement  have  already  been 
gl\en.  It  may  not  ajipcar  invidious,  however,  to  re- 
nnirk  that  Rev.  Parsons  Cooke,  who  was  settled  in 
183G  and  died  on  18G4,  was  perhaps  the  most  notable 
since  the  time  of  Mr.  Shepard.  He  was  especially 
strong  as  a  controversialist,  and  aeeuicd  to  take  a 
grim  delight  in  opjiortunities  to  attack  the  Unitarian, 
Univcrsalist  and  i\Iethodist  denominations.  Persons 
of  his  characteristics  always  make  a  mark,  and  have 
tenacious  adherents  and  determined  opponents.  It  is 
difficult,  therefore,  to  form  an  entirely  satisfactory 
opinion  from  contemporaneous  estimates,  and  future 
results  must  indicate  the  amount  of  good  achieved. 
Mr.  Cooke  published  two  or  three  works  which  re- 
ceived some  attention  at  the  time  they  aiipeared,  the 
most  interesting  of  which,  at  least  to  Lynn  people, 
being  that  entitled  "  A  Century  of  Puritanism 
and    a    Century    of   its   Op[)osites."      It  related 
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to  the  liistory  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  here,  and 
took  quite  an  unfavorable  view  of  some  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  pastorate  and  those  of  their  com- 
munion. Its  sometimes  jioorly  autlienticated  state- 
ment.s,  as  to  the  imworthiiiess  of  those  under  notice, 
opened  tlie  way  for  the  future  liberal-minded  histo- 
rian to  rank  him  as  one  disposed  to  magnify  tlie  fail- 
ings, rather  than  the  goodness,  of  others. 

Besides  the  foregoing  list  of  regular  pastors  the 
church  has,  of  late  years,  had  the  services  of  two  or 
three  acting  p;\stors,  whose  names  follow, — Rev. 
George  E.  Allex,  who  supplied  in  1SG3-64 ;  Rev. 
JOf^Ei'H  Cook,  1S70-71 ;  Rev.  J.  R.  Daxfortk,  1872. 
^Ir.  Cook  afterwards  became  quite  famous  as  a  lec- 
turer, delivering  several  series  in  Boston  and  other 
large  American  cities.  He  likewise  visited  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  attracting  much  atten- 
tion. He  still  (1887)  continues  to  exercise  his  gifts 
in  his  chosen  field.  Wiiile  here,  he  delivered  a  series 
of  Sunday  evening  lectures  in  ^lusic  Hall,  which  cre- 
ated considerable  sensation  on  account  of  the  pun- 
gency of  his  style,  and,  as  many  thought,  indiscfeet 
and  unnecessary  assertions  and  denunciations. 

Thursday,  the  8th  of  June,  1882,  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  First 
Church  of  Lynn  was  observed  by  fitting  ceremonies 
at  the  house  of  worship,  on  South  Common  Street. 
The  day  was  pleasant  and  the  attendance  good.  The 
forenoon  exercises  (•onsistcd  of  addresses,  prayers, 
Scripture  reading  and  ai)];ropriute  music.  The  his- 
torical address  was  given  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Walter 
Barton  ;  and  a  poem,  from  which  quotations  have  al- 
ready been  given,  was  read  by  the  author,  J.  W'^arrcn 
Newhail.  At  noon  an  abundant  repast  for  visitors 
was  spread  in  the  lecture-room.  The  afternoon  ser- 
vices were  all  of  an  imjiressive  character.  It  was  an 
occasion  of  much  interest,— something  more  than  a 
mere  society  or  denominational  observance,  being 
well  calculated  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  stir  the 
feelings  of  all,  especially  natives  of  the  town. 

The  history  of  the  First  Church  of  Lynn  lias  here 
bfcu  dwelt  i\]nm  more  at  large,  perlia]>s,  tlian  our  j 
liiuit.s  justify  ;  but,  in  an  iiiii>ortant  sense,  it  emliodies  I 
u  liistory  of  the  place.  In  its  communion  were  the 
fathers  of  the  town,  and,  all  along,  many  of  the  chief 
men  have  held  it  to  be  their  spiritual  home.  Its  influ- 
encein  early  days  was  potent  forgood,  and  in  its  listof 
pastors  appear  some  names  of  more  than  ordinary 
lustre. 

Having  spoken  thus  at  large  of  tlie  First  Church 
and  its  ministry,  brevity  will  be  necessary  in  speak- 
ing of  the  other  religious  s'tcieties,  of  which  there 
are  now  thirty.  Before  enumerating  them,  however, 
a  word  shouhl  be  said  of  the  first  churches  of  Lynn- 
field  and  Saugus,  which  were  tlie  Second  and  Third 
of  Lynn. 

J'/te  Serjond  I'aruli  Churcli  of  Lynn  w!is  formed  in 
1720,  the  year  in  which  Rev.  Mr.  Shepard  died,  and 
became  the  First  Church  of  Lynnfield.     The  eccen- 


tric but  learned  Nathaniel  Spnrhawk  was  the  first 
minister.  In  the  sketch  of  Lynnfield  this  parish  will 
be  further  spoken  of.  In  the  mutations  of  New  Eng- 
land theology  it  became  a  Universalist  Society. 

Tlie  Third  Parish.  Church  of  Lynn  was  gathered  in 
1732,  and  became  the  First  Church  of  Saugus.  It  was 
over  this  jjarish  that  the  Rev.  Joseph  Roby  was  set- 
tled for  the  long  period  of  lifty-oiic  years.  He  was 
learned  and  pious,  and  withal  ardently  patriotic, 
being  chosen  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  the 
opening  of  the  Revolution.  This  society,  like  that 
of  Lynnfield,  finally  adopted  the  Universalist  faith. 

TiiiNlTARlAN  COXGIIEGATIONAL. — Of  the  Trini- 
tarian Congregational — or,  as  they  are  popularly 
called,  the  Orthodox — Societies,  there  are  now  four, 
namely.- — the  First  Church,  that  already  sjjoken  of, 
and  whose  present  place  of  worsliip  is  a  fine  brick 
edifice  on  South  Common  Street,  built  in  1872 ;  the 
Central  CorKjrcgatioyial,  founded  in  1850,  and  whose 
present  house  of  Wdi'ship  is  also  a  fine  brick  edifice, 
on  Silsbec  Street,  built  in  ISHS;  tlic  Chestnut  Street 
Congregational,  commenci,>d  in  1857  as  a  Congrega- 
tional Methodist,  and  becoming  distinctly  Calvin- 
istic  in  1860,  their  house  of  win-ship  being  a  frame 
structure  on  Cliestnut  Street,  built  in  1857  ;  the  Nurtli, 
Congregational,  founded  in  ISCiO,  and  worshipping  in 
their  neat  wooden  cluircli  on  I^aighton  Street,  built  in 
1870. 

UxiTARTAX  C0N(;JU!GATI(»' AL. — Tile  Second  Con- 
gregational Society  of  Lynn  is  Unitarian  in  sentiment. 
It  was  founded  in  1823  and  has  a  ])eculiar  history, 
exemplifying  some  of  the  changes  to  wliirh  so  many 
religious  bodies  were  subjected  at  about  the  time  of 
its  institution.  As  bus  lieen  seen,  ]\Ir.  Rockwood,  of 
the  First  Church,  was  a  strong  Calvinist.  He  was 
settled  in  1818.  At  that  time  the  leaven  of  "'liberal 
Christianity,"  as  it  was  called,  and  which  subse- 
quently developed  into  broad  Unitarianism, had  begun 
actively  to  work.  And  it  was  chiefly  IVom  those  who 
dropped  off' from  the  old  society,  having  imbibed  the 
more  "  liberal  views,"  that  tliis  was  formed.  Among 
the  early  menibers  were  several  of  the  niosl  influential 
pc(iple  of  the  town,  and  it  has  always  comprised  some 
of  the  wealthiest.  Their  house  of  worshi|i,  wliich  is 
the  first  and  still  tlie  only  one  of  the  order  in  Lynn, 
was  dedicated  on  the  30th  of  April,  1823,  and  is  on 
South  Common  Street.  It  is  a  wooden  structure,  and 
does  not  compare  favoraljly  with  most  of  the  present 
Lynn  houses  of  worship.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as 
an  interesting  fact,  that  it  was  in  a  sermon  preached 
in  Boston,  at  the  installation  of  Rev.  Jlr.  Sliackford, 
who  was  the  sixth  pastor  of  this  society,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Theodore  Parker  first  publicly  and  clearly 
enunciated  his  peculiar  doctrinal  views.  Another 
interesting  fact,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  his 
"Sketches  of  Lynn,"  is,  that  the  venerable  Dr. 
Pierce,  of  Brookline,  who  was  here  at  the  ordination 
x)f  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont,  the  fil'ili  minister,  on  that  occa- 
sion remarked  that  that  "  was  the  ninety-fourth  ordi- 
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nation  that  he  had  attended,  and  that  it  was  the  first 
one  where  intoxicating  drinks  were  not  used,  and  the 
first  ordination  dinner  at  which  hidies  were  present.'' 
Friexds,  or  Ql'AKEES. — A  Societ;/  of  Friends  coni- 
nienced  worship  here  as  early  as  1G77.  The  rigid 
laws  against  the  Quakers,  which  i'or  many  years  de- 
formed the  statute-books  of  i^Iassachusetts,  and  the 
story  of  their  rigorous  enforccinout,  aie  too  well 
known  to  need  recounting.  But  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  so-called  Quakers  of  those  days 
were  very  diflereut  from  the  quiet,  orderly  and  hon- 
est people  of  after-yeare  who  have  borne  the  name. 
They  were  a  turbulent  set,  delving  the  government 
and  outraging,  certainly  in  some  instances,  the  decen- 
cies of  social  life.  The  society  here  has  ever  em- 
braced some  of  the  best  people,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  rather  unaccountable  outbreaks, 
has  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  They  worship 
in  a  plain  wooden  structure,  on  Silsbee  Street,  built 
in  1810. 

Methodist. — To  that  early  pioneer  of  Method- 
ism, Jesse  Lee,  is  to  be  attributed  the  formation  of 
the  first  society  of  the  denomination  in  Lynn.  Rev. 
Mr.  Danie's,  in  his  "  History  of  Mcthodi--m,'' speaking 
of  tlie  travels  and  untoward  experiences  of  Lee  in  New 
England,  says, — "  In  Lynn  a  more  hospitable  recep- 
tion was  accorded  to  him,  and  there  he  Ibrnied  his 
first  society  in  Miussachusetts,  February  20,  1791, 
consisting  of  eight  members.  On  the  27th  of  the 
same  month  it  had  increased  to  twenty-nine  mem- 
bers, and  in  May  following  more  than  seventy  per- 
sons took  ct-rtificates  of  their  attendance  on  his  min- 
istry— a  measure  rendered  necessary  by  the  laws  of 
the  State,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  taxation  for 
the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the 'standing  order.'" 
August  3,  1792,  was  held  at  Lynn  the  first  .Methodist 
Conference  in  New  England.  "There  were  eight 
persons  present  besides  Bishop  Asbury,"  says  Daniels, 
"among  whom  was  Jesse  Lee,  who  was  m)w  exulting 
in  having  gained  a  pernumont  ibothold  in  this  un- 
promising region." 

/'//I-  Firsf  Mii.'iiiilist  >'i)ci(7//  of  Lynn,  tliu>  t'orincd, 
has  maintained  a  i>romiiicnt  standing  not  only  in 
Lynn,  but  in  the  denoniiuMtion  at  large,  and  has  sent 
forth  several  thrifty  ecclesiastical  ollspring.  Their 
present  house  of  worship  is  a  conspicuous  brick  ed- 
ifice on  tlic  northeasterly  side  of  City  Hall  Square, 
built  in  1870.  St.  I'atil's  Metliudist  Socichj  was  formed 
in  1811.  Their  present  house  of  worship  is  a  wooden 
structure  on  Union  Street,  built  in  1801.  The  pre- 
ceding house  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  Sunday 
evening,  November  20,  1859.  Some  five  hundred 
persons,  many  of  wliom  were  childrdn,  as  a  Sunday- 
Kchool  concert  was  in  jirogress,  were  in  the  building, 
but  all  safely  escaped.  The  Hoath  Sired  Mdhodht  Su- 
cidy  was'formed  in  1830.  Their  house  of  worship  is 
a  neat  wooden  structure  on  South  Street,  built  in 
1830.  The  Maple  Sired  Mtthodi/il  Society,  Glenmere 
Village,  was  founded  in  1850.    Their  house  of  wor- 


ship is  an  attractive  structure  of  wood  on  Maple 
Street,  built  in  1872.  The  Bt,dni}  Sired  Mdhodid  So- 
ciety was  founded  in  IS'il'.  Their  house  of  worship  is 
a  wooden  structure  on  Boston  Street,  built  in  IS'i.^. 
The  A  frican  Methodist  Society  was  organized  in  185(), 
and  their  modest  house  of  worshi[),  on  Mailey  Street, 
erected  the  next  year.  Trinity  Methodist  Society,  near 
Tower  Hill,  was  founded  in  LS7o,  and  their  present 
tasty  edifice  of  wood  built  soon  alter.  Recently  a  so- 
ciety has  been  organized  in  \Vy(iina  Village. 

Bai'TIST— The  First  Bnptist  Society  was  founded  in 
181(3.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  pei'secutions 
to  which  the  early  Baptists  were  subjected,  and  much 
of  the  rigorous  conduct  towards  them  was  inex- 
cusable. Yet  it  may  be  said  of  them,  as  was  said  of 
the  early  Quakers — they  were  not  characterized  by 
peacefulness,  humility  and  the  high  sense  of  Chris- 
tian duty  which  characterizes  those  of  the  name  at 
this  day.  Their  interference  with  State  affairs  no 
doubt  created  more  opposition  than  tlieir  purely  re- 
ligious doctrines.  It  is  probable  that  most  students 
of  New  England  history  would  concede  that  the  ban- 
ishment of  Roger  Williams  even  was  brought  about 
more  from  political  than  religious  considerations. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  ])lace  for  discussing  such 
questions.  When  the  church  here  in  Lynn  was 
formed,  the  persecutions  had  long  ceased.  The  house 
of  woi'ship  of  tlie  First  Baptfst  Society  is  a  fine  ed- 
ifice of  wood  on  North  Common  Street,  erected  in 
1S(;7.  Tiie  Washington  Sired  Jiajitist  Society  was 
founded  in  1854.  'J'heir  house  of  worship,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Essex  and  AVashiiigtoii  Streets,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  town,  is  of  bj'ick  and  stone,  and  was  built  in 
1874.  The  J/iyh  Street  Free- Will  Ihiptid  Society  WMi 
organized  in  1871.  Their  house  of  worship  is  of  wood, 
and  stands  in  a  commanding  position  on  High  Street. 
The  Fast  Jinptisl  Society  was  organized  in  1874,  and 
have  tlieir  house  of  worslii])  on  Union  Street.  The 
I'nion  Jlap/ist  Society,  founded  in  18S0,  have  their 
]dace  of  worship  on  Oxford  Street,  and  is  a  society  of 
colored  i>eople.  The  North  Jhiptist  Society  have  their 
place  of  worship  in  ^^'yonu^  ^'illage, 

t-iiitisTiAN. — The  Chrlstiitn  Society  was  organized 
in  18135.  Tlieir  house  of  worsliip  is  a  wooden  struc- 
ture on  Silsbee  Street,  built  in  1840.  This  church 
has  always  maintained  a  most  respectable  denomina- 
tioruil  standing. 

Universamst. — The  first  meeting  held  in  Lynn 
for  the  preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  this  denomina- 
tion was  in  the  Academy  Hall  in  1811.  The  First 
Unirersalist  Society,  however,  was  not  formed  till 
1833;  it  was  then  organized  in  the  Town  Hall,  and 
has  had  a  steady  and  substantial  growth  till,  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  religious  bodies 
in  Lynn,  embracing  many  of  the  prominent  people. 
The  pi-eseut  house  of  worship,  on  Nahant  Street,  is 
built  of  stone  and  brick,  and  is  (jiie  of  the  finest  in 
the  city.  The  Second  Universalist  Society  was  organ- 
ized in  1837.    Their  house  of  worship  is  a  woodeu 
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structure  on  South  Common  Street,  corner  of  Com- 
mercial, the  same  that  was  originally  occupied  by  the 
First  Ciuirch,  and  afterwards  by  a  small  society  of 
another  denomination.  Pome  of  the  material  of  the 
edifice  was  first  used  in  the  famous  Old  Tunnel. 

Second  Advext. — The  Second  Advent  iSocicfij  have 
a  house  of  worship  on  Liberty  Street,  opposite  Cam- 
bridire.  The  society,  thcuigh  not  large,  is  composed 
of  earnest  believers. 

Peotestaxt  Episcop.iL. — The  Episcopal  Church 
was  of  slow  growth  in  Lynn,  though  it  is  no  doubt 
true  that  there  were  individual  churchmen  here  at  an 
early  period.  Richard  Sadler,  who  came  in  1635,  and 
located  at  the  present  junction  of  Walnut  and  Hol- 
yoke  Streets,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  was  a  de- 
voted churchman,  as  he  took  priest's  orders  after  his 
return  to  England.  His  name  is  pierpetuated  in  the 
lofty  porphyry  cliff  that  rises  near  the  point  just 
named,  and  which  was  granted  to  him  by  the  town  in 
163S  ;  and  that  he  was  a  man  of  integrity,  intelligence 
and  prudence  is  apparent  I'roni  the  iinportance  of  the 
public  offices  he  was  constantly  called  to  filf;  and 
there  were  no  doubt  here  and  there  other  church- 
men who  may  have  veiled  their  sentiments,  so  great 
were  the  prejudices  against  them.  From  all  that  ap- 
pears, the  first  service  held  here  wa*  on  the  evening 
of  Sunday,  October  18,  1818.  At;  tliat  time  Rev. 
Thomas  Carli^-le,  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Salem, 
preached  in  the  First  Parish  Meeting  House,  known 
as  the  Old  Tunnel,  the  same  in  which  the  celebrated 
Whitcfield  had  been  denied  the  privilege  of  holding 
a  service.  But  things  had  changed.  The  rigid  fct- 
tCTA  of  the  old  faith  were  loosening,  and  it  was  act- 
ually by  invitation  of  some  of  the  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  parish  that  Jlr.  Carlisle  came.  Yet,  as 
events  proved,  these  good  men  had  but  poorly  in- 
formed themselves  as  to  the  church  offices  and  re- 
quirements, for  they  were  chieliy  the  very  men  who 
soon  after  formed  the  Unitarian  Society.  However, 
a  sort  of  church  was  instituted,  which  existed,  but 
did  not  .Nourish,  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  became 
e.xtinrt.  It  was  not  till  LS^M  thai  anoihcr  lUtcnijit 
was  made  to  establish  a  clnirch  here.  An  organ i/a- 
tion  was  ellecied,  and  for  a  time  they  were  so  pros- 
perous as  to  erect  a  modest  house  of  worship,  which 
was  consecrated  in  1837,  but  failure  ensued;  and  it 
was  not  till  1844  that  permanent  church  worship  be- 
came established.  It  was  then,  in  1844,  that  St. 
Stephen's  was  formed.  For  some  years  it  was 
weak  and  without  much  influence,  but  finally 
became  prosperous,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
substantial  in  the  diocese.  Tlie  house  of  worship, 
on  South  Common  Street,  is  a  beautiful  struc- 
ture of  brick  and  stone,  more  costly  than  any  other 
churcli  building  in  the  county,  and  is  endeared 
to  the  parish,  especially,  as  the  gift  of  the  late  Hon 
Enoch  Redingion  Mudge.  It  was  consecrated  on 
We^lnesday,  November  2.  1881,  and  cost  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.    The  interior  is  iniiires- 


sive  for  its  richness  and  freedom  from  all  garish  dis- 
play, some  of  the  decorations  being  very  costly. 
A  chime  of  ten  bells  has  recently  been  ])laced  in  the 
to«er,  and  first  rang  out  their  sonorous  notes  on  the 
morning  of  liaster  day,  1880.  Among  the  tunes 
]dayed  on  that  occasion  wore  "Jesus,  Lover  of  my 
S'lul,"  "  The  Morning  Light  is  ]5rcaking.''  This  is 
the  first  chime  ever  in  Lynn  ;  is  pronounced  by  ex- 
perts to  be  sujierior  in  tone  and  unison,  and  was  pro- 
cured by  members  of  the  ]iarish  in  grateful  memory 
of  jMr.  Mudge,  the  donor  ol'  the  edifice.  The  weight 
of  the  largest  bell  is  three  tliousand  and  thirty  pounds, 
and  the  cost  of  the  whole  was  five  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  The  chime  was  welcomed 
with  much  satisfaction  by  'the  jieople  ■  generally,  and 
two  of  our  local  ])oets,  in  pleasant  strains,  celebrated 
the  accpiisition.  Three  of  the  eight  impressive  stan- 
zas by  J.  Warren  Xewliall  arc  here  given  : 

"  In  tlie  S«lib;ith  morii'd  luish  with  molotlitnis  acroril, 
Tiiey  shall  join  in  nn  untlieni  of  juaiso  ti)  uiir  Lord  ; 
And  tlieirsoul-sodthing  vespers,  iit  eve's  liuur  of  rest, 
Sliiill  be  wafted  like  notes  from  tlie  Isles  of  tlio  Blest. 

"  They  sli.iU  ling  at  the  bridal,  wlifie  love's  vows  are  breathed 
Uy  tbo  bliishliig  young  maiden  with  oriinfje-blooins  \vr(.'athod  ; 
Or  chime  the  low  dirge  iw  the  griof-bidden  tear 
Of  alTeetion  bedew'etli  the  cherished  one's  bier. 

"  .\t  fair  jocund  morning,  or  peace-hallowed  night, 
AVo  shall  list  to  their  iiuistr  with  grateful  delight, 
As  they  blend  in  a  cliorns  exultant  and  stRjiig, 
Or  eootliing  and  sweet  as  a  UiUahy  song." 

And  in  the  poem  of  twelve  stanzas,  by  our  fellow- 
townsman,  Joseph  W.  Nye,  are  these  felicitous  lines: 

"  "I'is  meet  they  fust  our  joy  should  ring 
('poll  the  glorious  l''aKter  nay, 
Wliilo  we  resimnsive  gladly  sing 
Tlie  risen  Christ  and  own  His  sway. 

"  0  bells  !  yo  fitly  grace  the  tower 
That  one  of  liljeral  soul  did  raise, 
Who  gave  this  fane — a  sacred  dnvver — 
'J'cj  wliicli  all  hearts  yield  ready  praise. 

"  0  city  loveil  !  with  ginteful  heart 
Ileceive  this  gift  so  kindly  free  ; 
To  thy  fair  name  it  will  impart 

,\  charm  that  \\chave  longed  to  see."' 

'J'/ie  Church  of  the  Incariuition  was  formed  in  188(5, 
chiefly  by  members  who  withdrew  from  St.  Stephen's. 
They  at  present  wfirship  in  their  beautiful  stone 
chapel  near  the  corner  of  ISroad  and  Estes  Streets. 
There  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  this 
parish  will  soon  be  exercising  an  extensive  and 
benign  influence. 

Roman  Catholic — St.  Manfti  Porbli. — The  first 
Roman  Catholic  service  held  in  Lynn  seems  to 
have  been  in  1835,  a  jirivate  house  accommodating 
all  the  attendants.  In  1848  the  numbers  had  so  in- 
creased that  they  purchased  a  frame  building  on 
South  Common  Street,  near  Elm.  This  building  had 
rather  a  singular  history.  It  was  first  a  j\h:thoilUt 
house  of  worship,  and  stood  on  land  purchased  of  the 
Congregational  Society.  In  1815  it  was  bought  by 
the  newly-formed  First  Baptist  Society,  and  occupied 
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by  them  for  a  number  of  years.  Next  it  became  a 
district  scliool-huuse ;  then,  in  1848,  it  waa  purchased 
by  the  Caf/ioiics  and  fitted  up  for  their  services  ;  and 
finally,  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  May,  1859,  was 
destroyed  by  an  incendiary  fire.  The  first  min- 
ister was  Father  Charles  Smith,  who  died  in  January, 
1S51,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Patrick  Strain,  who 
yet,  1SS7,  remains  in  charge,  having  served  for  the 
longest  term  of  any  of  the  present  Lynn  ministers. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  first  house  of  worship 
the  Catholics  obtained  the  use  of  Lyceum  Hall,  which 
stood  on  Market  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Summer,  and 
there  mass  was  said,  instructions  given  and  confes- 
sions heard.  In  18G0  the  site  for  the  present  St. 
Mary's  Church,  at  the  south  side  of  City  Hall  Square, 
was  procured,  and  the  fine  Gothic  structure  erected. 
It  remained  for  some  years  the  most  imposing  church 
edifice  in  Lynn.  It  is  built  chiefly  of  brick,  its 
dimensions  being  one  Imndred  and  fifty  by  seventy- 
three  feet,  and  having  a  steeple  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  feet  in  height.  The  interior  is  imposing, 
has  a  number  of  costly  i)aintings  and  a  /ine  organ. 
The  seating  ca]>acity  is  one  thousand  three  hundred. 

Connected  with  St.  Mary's  Church  is  an  excellent 
parochial  school  for  children  of  both  sexes,  at  which 
the  daily  attendance  is  over  six  hundred.  The  man- 
agement is  in  the  hands  of  Rev.  Father  Strain,  and 
the  expenses  are  met  by  the  membert  of  the  parish. 

St.  IMary's  Cemetery,  on  Lynnfield  Street,  conse- 
crated Nov.  4,  1858,  is  connected  with  this  ]iarish. 

The  Catholic  population  of  Lynn  has  steadily  in- 
crea.sed,  and  at  the  present  time  outnumbers  any 
other  Christian  denomination — so  far,  at  least,  as  is 
indicated  by  attendance  on  public  ministrations. 
There  are  now  five  Catholic  priests  resident  here, 
and  they  are  as  a  body  worthy  of  commendation  lor 
their  zealous  endeavors  to  elevate  the  character  and 
condition  of  those  under  their  charge.  The  long  and 
successful  mini.stry  of  Father  Strain  will  ever  be 
remembered  to  hi?  credit. 

St.  Joseph's  Parin/t,  in  Union  Street,  embraces 
chiclly  the  ('iillu'lic  piipuhuinn  in  the  eastern  piut  of 
the  city.  It  was  I'ormed  in  1S7  I,  and  their  stately 
house  of  worship  erected  in  1875.  Like  St.  Mary's, 
it  is  built  cliiefiy  of  brick,  and  is  a  conspicuous  edi- 
fice, with  a  seating  capacity  of  alxjut  one  thousand 
two  hundred.  Rev.  J.  C.  Harrington  is  the  ministei', 
having  an  assistant.  St.  Joseph's  Cemetery,  on  Los- 
ton  Street  near  Cedar  Pond,  is  connected  with  this 
parish. 

A  French  Cal/iolic  CJturch  was  formed  lierein  1886, 
and  a  church  is  already  in  process  of  erection. 

The  Catholics  of  Lynn,  it  is  thought,  form  about 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

S\VKi>KNJiOKGlAN. — A  Swcdcuborgian  or  New  Je- 
rusalem. Society  w;i3  formed  here  in  188ij.  Some 
years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  society 
of  this  order,  but  the  worshijipers  were  so  few  that 
services  were  not  long  continued. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  here,  as  in 
most  places  as  large,  other  ridigions  oi-ganizations 
sustained  by  some  of  the  churches  or  by  ]iious  and 
benevolent  individuals,  such  as  the  JJe/hcl  and  tlie 
West  Lijnn  Missinn,  which  iire  doing  much  good. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  that  there  are 
now  in  Lynn  thirty-one  organized  Christian  bodies, 
to  wit : 


Mctlioilist  (T  Africiin)  .... 

Hiiplist  (1  Afi  ic;iii)  

Cong icgatiy mil  ('I'l-iiiitMriiin) 
Rumiiii  fiitliolic  (1  KicjicIl)  . 

UnlvuiMalist   

I'rutc'bliint  Eiii8coj)al  .... 


f'oiiKrepatioiinl  (IFiiitiirinn) 


Chrlstiiiri   1 

S(.'(.'oii't  .\ilvent   1 

Sweili'iiliiiif;inii   T 

SalvHtiuii  Army  ul'  Amcricu  ,  .  .  1 


The  following  gives  the  city  assessor's  valuation  in 
18SG  of  the  church  property  belonging  to  some  of  the 
principal  religious  societies,  including  the  church 
edifices  and  the  lots  on  which  they  stand: 


St.  Slcplu'irs  {lOpiwoiial)  

Fii'.st  IjiiivtTsalUt  

Firet  Mctluiriist  

^VaslliIlgttm  .Street  Baptist  

CV'iitral  (.'origrc'pratioiial  (Trinitarian)  , 
First  Coiiyrcgatiunal  ('rrinitnrian)  .  . 


...  S2,S3,000 

....  122,()U0 

....  ln2,(iiio 

...  81,(1110 

....  7:i,0'iO 

.  .  .  0:1,2(10 

St.  Jtarv's  (Homan  Calliolic)   (;2.(I00 

St.  .I<iki'1)1i'k  (lloman  (/atlu.lic)   (j2,()00 

iMrbt  liaplist   11,000 

Frii'nilri   17,000 

Sf'conil  Cungrcgational  ( I'liilarian)   l(\(iOJ 

Some  of  the  edifices,  it  will  be  observed  are  quite  costly; 
and  if  the  time  should  ever  arrive  when  they  are  as 
heavily  taxed  as  individual  property,  impecunious 
worshippers  may  regret  the  rich  appointments.  We 
should  not  have  been  likely  to  have  erected  so  many 
churches  nor  so  grand  ones  had  taxation  interposed 
its  hungry  hand.  The  above  enumcrati(jn,  as  will  be 
observed,  does  not  include  all  the  houses  of  worship. 
Taking  in  the  whole,  it  is  found  that  for  the  year 
ISSG  the  amount  of  church  property  exeni])t  fiom 
taxation  was  $1,07!»,000. 

It  is  easy  to  see  fr()ni  the  foregoing  that  Lynn  is  by 
no  means  in  a  state  of  s[iiritual  starvation,  or,  at  least, 
need  not  be.  Ilcr  i>l;ices  of  worship  are  numerous 
and  eligible.  And  as  to  tlu^  learning  and  ability  of 
her  clergy, she  would  fjrobably  acknowledge  inferiority 
to  very  few.  Perhaps  there  is  a  little  oveistraining 
tlnit  verges  on  the  sensational  in  some  societies,  and 
occasional  displays  that  have  the  unpleasant  air  of 
denominational  rivalry;  but  then  even  sinritual 
emulation  may  result  in  good. 

In  the  "  leading"  churches  a  good  deal  of  attention 
is  ptiid  to  music.  And  in  some  instances  it  really 
appears  as  if  that  were  considered  of  more  ini])ortance 
than  the  preaching;  naturally  enough,  too,  where  the 
music  is  good  and  the  preaching  is  poor.  But  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  exactly  the  right  idea.  The  sacred 
strains  that  resounded  in  the  rude  sanctuaries  of  our 
fathers,  though  not,  perhaps,  in  full  accord  with  the 
rules  of  harmony,  were  fervid  and  stirring  to  the 
pious  heart.  But  is  not  the  tendency  of  much  of  the 
church  music  of  this  day  rather  to  lead  from  devotion 
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to  admiration — admiration  of  artistic  composition  and 
artistic  rendering  ?  And  does  not  the  sedate  wor- 
sliipjier  sometimes  feel  as  if  listening  to 

"Light  quirks  of  music,  luoken  ami  uneven," 

such  as  would  only 

"Make  a  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  licavcn." 

The  singing  in  some  of  our  churches  is,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  congregational,  with  the  le;iding  of  a  chorus 
choir  ;  in  others  a  quartette  fills  the  programme.  St. 
Stephen's  follows  the  ancient  church  custom  of  having 
a  surpliced  male  choir,  chiefly  boys,  wliose  young, 
fresh  voices  and  natural  renderings  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  service.  In  one  church  an  "  orchestra 
band  "  has  lately  appeared  as  an  attraction. 

A  few  remarks  as  to  religious  observances  informer 
days  might  be  of  some  interest  here ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  on  to  other  topics.  It  may,  however,  be 
remarked,  by  the  way,  that  there  were,  at  different 
periods,  quite  different  views  prevailing.  In  early 
times  the  Levitical  law,  in  all  its  rigidity,  was 
adopted;  then  came  from  time  to  time  modilications 
in  one  way  and  another;  and,  finally,  about  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  leaven  of  French 
infidelity  began  perceptibly  to  work  in  some  classes. 
I'ut  ill  this  |)art  of  Xcw  lliigland  the  stronghold  of 
Puritanism  was  long  maintained.  Albert  Gallatin, 
the  eminent  financier  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  Jefferson,  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  of  rigid 
Puritanical  stock.  He  was  in  Boston  in  1783,  and 
tlius  speaks  of  life  then  and  there:  "  Life  in  Boston 
is  very  wearisome.  There  are  no  jiublic  amusements, 
and  so  much  superstition  prevails  that  singing,  violin- 
jdaying,  card-playing  and  bo^vls  are  forbidden  on 
Sunday."  Calvin  himself  would  probably  have  sanc- 
tioned these  views,  though  they  were  far  froni  Xcw 
England  Calvinism.  But  these  few  mere  hints  on 
this  subject  must  suffice. 


ciiArTi: u  XV. 

lA'NN— f  Continued). 
SCnOOL.S — LIBItAItlKS — XEAVSPATEES. 

Schools^  Oteir  Xitmber  and  ChiracUr^  with  Skctcht^s  of  Some  of  tJw  Old 
Tcachfrt—'Pr*:itnl  Coudiluin^  Co^l  of  MnUiteiHtnC'-\  wU/t  Vuriutii  Stutui- 
tUyil  Jttni* — Solice  of  IZ-irtij  OAlectwm  of  Sioohs — ]'\r_e  Public  Libra- 
ry^ iU  Ftjrmafum,  (Iroirth  nnd  PrcwiU  O'Vdition — Ni:traj,npcT»,  Skffck 
of  Uie  Firtl  Popt^  here,  and  il9  PdUor — Papers  of  the  Present  Day, 


Mm  of  learning,  men  of  training, 
O,  be  yours  a  jKjtent  sway  ; 

Writing,  teacliing,  vice  reslraining, 
Guiding  in  tliu  Ijettcr  way. 

— A  LI,A  N. 


BCHOOT-S. — The  next  thing  thought  of  after  the  as- 
tabliishment  of  the  church  was  the  school.    And  the 


purpose  was  not  so  exclusively  then,  as  it  now  is,  that 
the  youth  might  be  prepared  for  the  common  business 
transactiiins  of  life,  which  at  that  period  were  few 
and  of  limited  range.  It  embraced  also  tlie  higher 
motive  of  fixing  in  the  youthful  mind  the  principles 
of  moral  rectitude  and  religion.  Thus,  we  find  an 
enactment  of  the  General  Court  in  1(1-17,  commenc- 
ing: "  It  being  one  chief  proiect  of  y' ould  deludor 
Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
tures, as  in  former  times  l>y  keeping  them  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  so  in  these  latter  times,  by  persuading 
from  y"-'  use  of  tongues,  y'  so  at  least  y''  true  sense  and 
meaning  of  y'-'  originall  might  be  clouded  hy  false 
glosses  of  saint-seeming  deceivers,  y'  learning  may 
not  be  buried  in  y'^  grave  of  our  fathers  in  y'"  church 
and  common  wealth,  y''  Lord  assisting  our  endeavors  : 
It  is  therefore  ordered  y'  every  township  in  this  juris- 
diction after  y"  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  y'-  num- 
ber of  50  householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint 
one  within  their  towne  to  teach  all  such  children  as 
shall  resort  to  liim,  t(.)  write  and  reade,"  i*i:c.  .  .  "And 
it  is  further  ordered,  y'  where  any  towne  shall  in- 
crease to  y'^  number  of  100  families,  or  householders, 
they  shall  set  uj)  a  grammar  schoole,  y"' master  thereof 
being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  farr  as  they  may  be 
fitted  for  y'"'  university,  ])rovi(led  y'  if  any  towne  ne- 
glect y'  perroi-mancc  lieref)f  above  one  yeare,  then 
every  such  towne  shall  i>ay  £5  to  y"  m;xt  schoole  till 
they  shall  pcrforme  this  order."  In  l(>o4  the  court 
prohiljited  the  teaching  of  schools  by  persons  of  "un- 
sound doctrine-"  \Vere  such  a  statute  now  in  force, 
the  first  difliculty  would  be  to  determine  ^vliat  is 
"  unsound  d(jctrine." 

Many  of  the  first  teachers  were  of  the  clergy,  and 
it  need  not  be  remarked  that  they,  with  perlia|)s  a 
few  excejitions,  were  graduates  of  the  English  uni- 
versities, and  many  had  been  ministers  in  the  Church 
of  England.  Naturally  enough,  tliey  liad  a  veneration 
for  cliissical  learning,  and  believed  in  the  sn['Crlative 
virtues  of  Greek  and  Latin.  But  there  was  little 
time  wasted  in  attempts  to  give  a  smattering  of  every 
kind  of  knowledge,  useless  as  well  as  useful,  a^  has 
been  the  case  in  later  days.  There  were  few  books, 
but  the  deficiency  was  sujiplied  by  the  instructors  in 
various  quaint  ways,  by  brief  ex[)lanatory  talks,  by 
homely  and  ingenious  illustrations. 

The  first  action  of  Lynn  in  her  corporate  capacity 
in  relation  to  schools,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  was 
in  .January,  1C9G,  when  it  is  recorded,  "The  Select- 
men agreed  with  Mr.  (Abraham)  Xormanton  to  be 
schoolmaster  for  the  town  for  said  year  ensuing,  and 
the  Town  is  to  give  him  five  pounds  for  his  labors, 
and  the  Town  is  to  pay  twenty-five  shillings  towards 
the  hire  of  Nathan  Newhall's  house  for  a  year  to  keep 
the  school  in,  and  tliat  said  Mr.  N(U'inanton  hire  said 
house."  It  seems  as  if,  with  a  salary  of  five  i>ounds, 
the  town  might  have  provided  a  school-room  for  Mr. 
Normanton.  This,  liowever,  could  not  have  been  the 
first  oi)portunity  the  youth  of  a  town  had  to  gain  in- 
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struction  ;  far  f]-om  it.  Ami  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  court,  as  just  quoted,  does  uot  require  that  in 
places  of  only  fil'ty  householders  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished a  school,  but  tluit  a  resident  shall  be  apiKunted 
to  "  teach  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  bini,"  etc. 
It  was  when  a  place  had  increased  to  a  hundred  I'ani- 
ilies,  that  they  were  to  "  set  up  a  grammar  schoole." 

The  early  records  of  Lynn  having  disappeared, 
there  seem  no  means  for  determining  when  the  youth 
were  first  gathered  for  instruction.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  ilr.  \\'hiting  and  Mr.  Cobbet,  the  early  ministers, 
took  pains  to  instruct  the  youth  of  their  day.  And 
Mr.  Lewis  remarks,  under  date  1GS7,  "  j\Ir.  Shepard 
kept  the  school  several  months  this  winter."  So  tliere 
must  then  have  been  an  established  school,  ilanyof 
the  churches  had  a  "teacher,"  so-called,  connected 
with  the  ministry.  The  word,  as  tluis  applied,  did 
not  then  have  the  same  significance  that  it  now  has, 
but  evidently  had  some  connection  with  secular  as 
well  as  religious  teaching.  Mr.  Cobbet,  who  was  col- 
league with  Mr.  Whiting,  was  called  "te.acher."  On 
the  ijth  of  October,  KiSO,  when  Mr.  She[>:|rd  was  or- 
dained j)astor,  Mr.  'Wliiting'sson  Joseph  was  ordained 
teacher.  In  17LS  Mr.  Shepard  being  out  of  health, 
the  selectmen  were  directed  to  employ  a  schoolmaster, 
and  in  their  selection  "  to  have  relation  to  some  help 
for  Mr.  Shejiard  in  i)reaching."  On  the  town  records, 
under  date  December  21,  1G91,  it  is  stated  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  selectmen  "  Mr.  Shepard,  with  his 
consent,  was  chosen  schoobnaster  for  the  year  ensu- 
ing." These  sulPiciently  sliow  the  intimate  relation 
then  existing  between  the  clerical  ollice  and  teach- 
ing. 

Ill  1702  a  vote  was  pa.ssed  allowing  ten  pcmnds  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  grammar-master,  "such  master 
to  have  over  and  above  the  said  ten  pounds  2  pence 
per  week  for  such  as  are  sent  to  read,  '.i  jience  per 
week  for  them  that  are  sent  to  write  and  cipher,  and 
six  pence  per  week  for  them  that  are  sent  to  learn 
Latin,  to  be  paid  by  pai-ent*;  and  masters  that  send 
their  children  or  servants  to  learn  as  aforesaid."  A 
•:raiiimar-schii<d  was  one  in  whiidi  Latin  was  taught, 
JOiigllsh  grammar  not  being  in  use.  A  rilhniciic  was 
tuughtby  the  instructor's  wiitingsums  on  a  slate;  and 
reading  and  writing  were  taught  much  as  they  now 
are.  These  were  the  common  and  chief  studies. 
Spelling  was  allowed  to  range  loosely  about  the 
alphabet,  there  being  no  fixed  standard.  So  long  as 
the  letters  used  gave  the  right  sound  to  the  word  it 
was  sufficient;  and  some  of  their  words  look  queer 
enough  to  the  school-boy  of  this  day. 

It  appears,  that  for  the  convenience  of  the  different 
neighborhoods,  the  school  was  at  some  periods  a  sort 
of  ambulatory  institution,  being  at  one  time  located 
in  one  part  of  the  town  and  then  in  another — a  fact 
that  hiis-given  rise  to  the  suj)position  that  there  were 
more  schools  than  really  existed.  For  instance,  in 
1720,  the  school  was  ke|)t  in  Lynnfield,  in  Saugus, 
on  the  Common  and  at  Woodend.  John  Lewis  was 
1« 


teacher  that  year;  but  he  was  very  soon  superseded, 
or  an  additional  school  was  established,  for  another 
master  soon  ai)i)eai's;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  tliere 
were  two  teachers  to  the  same  movable  school.  The 
name  ol'  the  new  te.icht'i-  was  Samuel  Dexter,  and  he 
was  probably  a  descenilaiU  fnmi  Thomas  Dextei',  one 
of  the  most  enter])rising  of  our  earlier  settlers,  as  he 
was  certainly  the  progenitor  of  several  eminent  per- 
sons. He  was  but  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  took 
the  school ;  was  a  son  of  Ilev.  John  Dexter,  of  Maiden, 
and  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  He  subsequently  became 
minster  of  the  First  Church  of  Dedliam.  He  says  in 
his  diary  :  "Tlien  being  desirous,  if  it  might  be,  to 
live  niglier  my  friends,  by  y"  motion  of  some,  I  was 
invited  to  keep  y'^  school  at  Lyn  ;  wHbre,  quitting  my 
school  at  Taunton,  I  accepted  of  the  proffers  made  at 
Lyn,  and  Feb,  17,  1720-21,  I  began  my  school  at 
Lyn,  in  w"''  I  continued  a  year;  and  upon  y'^  day  y' 
my  engagement  was  u\)  tliere  a  committee  from  I\Ialdon 
came  to  treat  with  me  in  reference  to  Maldon  school , 
w"""  proposalls  I  coinplyed  with  and  kejtty''  scliool  for 
ab'  six  weeks,  and  then  was  mostly  to  the  present 
time,  [4  Dec.  1722]  iiiqirov'd  in  preaching.'' 

The  Friends,  or  (.^.uakers,  established  a  scbuol  in 
Lynn  in  1770  ;  and  in  1784,  after  considerable  oppo- 
sition, the  town  voted  to  grant  their  request  to  have  a 
portion  of  the  school-money  especially  appropriateil 
to  its  support.  The  annual  allowance  was  continued 
some  years.  Jlicajali  Collins  was  master  of  this 
school  more  than  acjuarter  of'a  century,  ever  retaining 
the  respect  of  the  jiarents  and  aft'eclion  of  the  [)upils  ; 
and  of  tlujHe  who  received  his  instrtictions  tliere  are  a 
few  yet  remaining  who  can  now  hardly  spc^ak  of  him 
without  emotion.  He  was  born  in  1704,  of  Quaker 
Jiarents,  received  a  fair  education,  and  was  an  ap- 
proved minisler  of  the  Society  Ibr  almost  forty  years. 
In  hi-i  ministerial  eapacity  lie  traveled  much  and 
became  known  and  re.sjiected  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  married,  but  left  no  issue. 
The  last  moments  of  his  life  are  represented  to  have 
displayed  in  a  marked  degree  the  true  characteristics  of 
the  dying  Christian.  Many  friends  and  neighbors  as- 
senil)lcd  around  bis  lied,  and  iti  kind  words  he  dealt 
to  them  admonitions  and  encouragements,  and  ex- 
pressed his  own  assurance  of  a  blessed  immortality. 
Then  he  took  each  individual  by  the  hand  and  bade 
all  an  allcctionate  farewell.  Like  the  setting  of  a 
summer's  sun,  he  gently  passed  away,  without  a 
murmur  or  a  sigh.  He  died  on  the  80th  of  January, 
1827.  From  a  poetic  tribute  to  his  memoi-y,  penned 
by  Kev.  JCuoeh  Mudge,  a  clerical  father  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  published  in  the  Newport,  li.  I., 
Mcrcuri/,  the  I'oUowing  lines  are  extracted: 

"  III  temper  open,  aniiiiljlo  anil  mild, 
In  manneis  simple,  trnsting  ;ih  a  ctilM  ; 
lit)  to  tlie  youth  a  pleasing  pattern  gave. 
Of  access  easy,  pious,  elieerl'nl,  grave  ; 
All  classes  felt  an  interest  in  the  man, 
For  innocence  throagh  all  liis  aotlons  ran. 
liOng  as  an  alile  niiaistcr  he  stood, 
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And  spent  liis  lengthened  life  in  doing  good  ; 
At  lioine,  abroad,  the  humble  Christian  slione, 
■While  all  tlie  praise  he  gave  to  God  alone." 

To  theLynn  7VaaJtr/>/ of  December  24,  ISSd,  James 
A.  Creed  contributed  an  article  in  which  he  named 
twenty-two  persona  living  who  were  pupils  of  Mas- 
ter Collins,  fourteen  of  them  residents  of  Lynn. 
None  were  less  than  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and 
the  ages  of  live  ranged  from  eighty-live  to  ninety- 
three. 

Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
hardly  any  girls  attended  the  public  schools.  There 
were  several  reasons  for  this.  One  was  that  their 
services  were  needed  at  home ;  another,  that  the 
studies  were  not  thought  necessary  for  their  sphere; 
and  a  third,  that  it  wiis  not  proper  to  have  boys 
and  girls  so  closely  associated — all  which  ideas  seem 
to  be  reversed  in  this  our  day.  Female  pupils  are 
first  spoken  of,  in  a  Lynn  school  report,  in  1817. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  multiply  details  concerning 
the  early  schools.  Those  of  Lynn  maintained  a  credi- 
table standing.    The  people  were  poor,  and  during 
the  depressed  times  immediately  preceding  the  lievo- 
lution,   the    stormy   days   of    the    war,    and  the 
turbulent  period  immediately  succeeding,  the  cause 
of  education  was  permitted  to  languish.  But  the  vital 
fires  were  not  extinguished,  only  smouldering ;  and 
when  more  settled  times  were  reached,  they  revived 
with  renewed  activity.    Teaching  was  not  formerly 
reckoned  as  u  regular  profession,  but  was  usually 
undertaken  as  a  temporary  calling  by  students  pre- 
paring for  other  vocations.    And  this,  no  doubt, 
sometimes  operated  unfavorably  for  the  schools. 
Such,  to  a  great  extent  was  the  c:ise  in  Lynn,  till 
within  fifty  or  sixty  years.    Indeed,  the  wages  of  all 
the  teachers  here,  till  within  twenty-five  years,  were 
very  low,  and  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  va- 
rious expedients  to   make  both  ends  meet,  if  they 
were  blessed  with  families.  There  was  good  old  Mas- 
ter Blanchard,  who,  in  1811,  came  here  to  take  charge 
of  a  district  school,  bringing  with  him  in  the  lumber- 
ing old  carriage  his  ten  children,  and  finding  two 
others  added  to  the  number  in  due  time;  he  jiroba- 
bly  never  had  a  salary  above  three  hniulred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  year,  and  to  eke  out  was  comi)elled  to  keep 
little  private  evening  schools,  and  do  odd  jobs  as  ac- 
countant and  scrivener.    He  was  for  some  ten  years 
teacher  in  the  little  square  one-story  wooden  build- 
ing, with  hipped  roof,  that  stood  on  the  latitudinal 
centre  of  the  Common,  nearly  opposite  where  Com- 
mercial Street  now  opens,  its  diminutive  belfry,  un- 
occupied save  by  the  store  of  lost  bat-balls  which  had 
from  time  to  time  lodged  there,  giving  it  a  -sort  of 
classical  aspect.    There  he  taught  reading,  spelling, 
defining,  writing,  ciphering,  a  little  grammar,  and 
those  nowloo  often  neglected,  but  highly  desirable  ac- 
complishments",— good  manners,  correct  deportment 
and  respect  for  age. 

Ma.ster  Blanchard's  religious  principles  were  of  the 


old  Puritanical  order,  and  somewhat  rigid  at  that. 
And  the  church  probably  owed  much  to  his  deter- 
mined stand  and  urgency  that  it  did  not,  as  did  so 
many  other  churches  of  tlie  order,  about  that  time, 
swerve  to  the  so-called  "liberal"  laith.  JJe  ever 
made  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  enileavor  to  train  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  faculties  of  those 
under  bis  charge,  as  many  of  the  generation  now 
nearly  passed  away  wonUl  gratefully  attest.  He 
usually  devoted  an  hour  or  two  every  week  to  lectur- 
ing the  pupils  on  morals,  manners,  or  some  didactic 
subject,  closing  with  a  fervent  prayer. 

He  was  a  musician  of  much  taste  and  skill,  led  the 
singing  in  the  old  church  from  1811  to  1824,  and 
composed  one  or  two  })salni  tunes  ^vhich  long  con- 
tinued popular,  and  may  sometimes  now  be  heard. 
He  was  a  fifer  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  drew 
a  small  pension  which  did  its  part  to  help  along.  His 
musical  talents,  however,  were  never  e.\ercised  in  the 
school-room,  for  artistic  music  was  not  then  thought 
a  necessary  accomplishment  I'or  those  who  were 
chiefly  destined  i'or  the  shoemaker's  seat  or  the  farm. 
The  village  singing-school  allnrded  ojiportunity  for 
those  whose  musical  aspirations  could  not  find  ade- 
(piate  expression  in  the  natural  form  of  whistling. 

Yet  Master  Blanchard  was  not  a  pronounced  char- 
acter, as  the  world  goes,  and  it  seemed  singular  U) 
many  that  he  should  have  had  the  influence  he  did. 
Some  called  hiin  "  non-committal '' or  "  time-serving." 
His  influence  probalily  lay  in  his  stern  morals,  his 
intelligence  and  genial  m.anners.  He  was  interest- 
ing in  conversation,  but  usually  grave  and  little  given 
to  humorous  turns.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1842,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

The  Lynn  Academy,  a  private  institution,  was 
opened  in  1805,  and  had  some  days  of  prosijerity,  but 
more  that  were  otherwise.  Its  beneficial  influence, 
however,  was  marked,  several  of  its  ])receiitors  being 
men  of  excellent  acquirenieiits  ami  liigli  character. 
It  continued  till  superseded  by  the  High  School  in 
1849. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  old  schools  and 
school-teat'hers,  a  word  about  the  school-houses  may 
be  appropriate.  Till  within  fifty  years  the  Lynn 
school-houses  were  quite  unseemly  in  external  ap- 
pearance and  void  of  internal  conveniences ;  yes,  they 
were  shabby.  And  such  was  the  case  in  most  places, 
excepting  a  few  of  the  richer  and  more  pretentious. 
Mr.  Everett's  picturesque  conception  of  the  tasty 
red-top  school-house  nestling  so  cosily  and  signifi- 
cantly at  the  cross-roads  was  ideal,  for  jiaint  was 
grudgingly  ajjplied  without,  and  witliin  would  usually 
be  found  dirty  floors,  hacked  benches  and  wad- 
decorated  walls.  In  Lynn  we  could  boast  of  hardly 
anything  shai)ely,  to  say  nothing  of  the  grand  or 
beautiful,  till  1848,  in  which  year  the  commodious 
wooden  structures  on  Franklin  and  Centre  Streets 
were  erected  and  supplied  with  such  modern  appli- 
ances as  placed  them  among  tlie  best  in  the  vicinity. 
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Aad  since  then  the  erection  of  such  stately  structures 
as  the  Cobbet,  on  Franklin  Street,  and  the  Ingalls,  on 
Essex,  in  1S72,  evince  the  zeal  of  our  people  in  the 
cause  of  coiuinon  education.  There  are  one  or  two  of 
the  old  school-houses  yet  in  existence,  and  a  com- 
parison of  them  witli  those  just  named  is  well 
calculated  to  astonish  not  only  for  the  evidence  of 
immeasurable  architectural  advance,  but  also,  per- 
haps, for  the  j'roiiress  in  extravagance.  But  the  com- 
parison must  end  there,  for  no  such  inequality  exists 
between  the  teachers  of  old  and  their  modern  suc- 
cessors. And  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  tliat  the 
grandest  school-houses  do  not  always  insure  the  best 
teachers  or  turn  out  the  best  scholars. 

Our  present  Higli  School  was  commenced  in  i\Iay, 
1S49,  in  the  wooden  structure  then  standing  on  the 
west  side  of  Franklin  Street,  where  the  Cobbet  school- 
house  now  stands.  Jacob  Uatchelder,  who  had  for 
fourteen  years  been  preceptor  of  the  old  Academy,  was 
the  first  teacher.  The  present  High  School  house, 
near  Highland  Square,  was  completed  in  1851,  and 
the  school  was  immediately  quartered  thei«e.  It  has 
enjoyed  almost  uninterrujited  prosperity,  and  its 
teachers  have  been  uniformlv  learned  and  skillful. 

Alonzo  Lewis,  the  poet  anil  iiistoriaii,  was  a  teacher 
herein  Lynn,  his  native  place,  for  many  years;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  ■whether,  in  the  vigor  of 
life,  lie  prided  himself  most  its  a  poet,  historian  or 
schoolmaster.  One  of  his  longest  poems  is  entitled 
'"The  Schoolmaster."  It  comprises  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred lines,  and  flows  on  from  beginning  to  end  in  his 
usual  melodious  style.  On  the  opening  page  appear 
tliesc  lines: 

I  sing  tbe  Ti-aclicr's  care,  liis  linily  p.iin«, 

Tlic  IioiKj  tliat  lil'U  him  and  llie  tiutk  tlj;it  cliaiiis  ; 

Hie  uiixioiis  toil  tu  raise  tliu  gciitlu  iiiiii<l, 

His  skill  to  cleur  the  i^ith  for  youth  ilusigiied, 

His  fHitliTuI  watth  o'ur  life's  (■xpiiiiiliiig  niy, 

To  guide  young  genius  up  Iiiipruvuiuont'a  way. 

And  further  on  are  these  : 

The  Teacher's  lot  is  filled  with  p:iia  and  care 

AVhidi  hut  di-vutud  hr.irts  are  lit  to  hoar. 

Ilia  r.mk  and  worth  in  lVoed<»nrc!  cuum'  aro  gri  at, 

Sur]iassed  hy  few  that  hli*  tlio  puhlic  state. 

His  h  the  tiLsli  to  lit  the  youthful  niinil 

For  uU  the  elatioiw  hy  it*  God  di  digued. 

There  are  many  beautiful  passages  in  this  poem, 
though  some  critics  have  thought  that  as  a  whole  it 
falls  short  of  one  or  two  others  in  his  volumes.  It 
would  be  pleasing  Ui  quote  a  number  of  passages  did 
the  scope  of  this  sketch  permit;  ljut  we  may  venture 
to  give  a  .short  selection  or  two  as  specinien.s  of  the 
eniiiiiations  from  that  gifted  mind,  which  so  uniformly 
indicate  reverence  for  learning  and  love  of  virtue  : 

* •  Some Hhaile  of  wot!  o'er  every  lot  is  thrown  ; 
fi-yiiie  seeret  iraln  each  liuniarj  lieart  inu^t  own, 
Yyt,  h>niH  of  leuniing  !  it  is  yours  to  rise 
Above  'sirth's  ills,  to  ser^k  your  native  slcies. 
There,  with  congenial  stiirsyour  worth  sljali  shine, 
And  form  a  galaxy  of  rays  diviiMi ! 
And  though  awhile oiiti-hi^iue  hy  h«>iiie  br  ight  sun, 


Yet  still  yc  glow  when  his  clear  course  is  run. 

As  yonder  splendid  eoiio  of  torrid  light 

Gleams  with  rich  lustre  ou  the  dome  of  night, 

And  Tuiirks  the  path  where  day's  bright  orb  has  past. 

So  hallowed  genius  !  shall  thy  nit'iiiory  cast 

Its  pure  olTulgonco  o'er  the  sliado  of  miiul, 

To  light  the  path  for  future  worth  designed. 

Here  the  glad  luuso  her  tribute  pays  to  thee, 

Taylor,  thou  Shakspeare  of  divinity  ! 

Fixuu  humblest  scenes  thy  genius  bade  thee  soar. 

The  brightest  realms  of  virtue  to  e\ph)rc. 

liaised  from  the  teacher's  to  the  bishop's  chair 

Lite's  pur'est  honors  waited  on  thee  there  ; 

And  youth  and  age,  by  tliy  instructions  blest. 

Enshrined  with  tears  thy  everlasting  rest." 

And  again : 

"Ye,  who  the  pages  of  romance  have  scanned, 
And  think  to  lind  such  at  the  i)oet's  hand  ; 
Know  that  relineim?nt  springs  from  lofty  tlnjught, 
That  life's  best  ploiusures  are  by  virtue  brought ; 
That  warmth  of  heart  and  excellence  of  mind 
Are  in  devotion's  sacred  charm  combined  ; 
This  is  the  joy  that  hows  to  heaven's  control, 
This  the  exalted  pure  ronuince  of  sinil."  ^ 

Mr.  Lewis  gained  much  commendation  by  his 
"History  of  Lynn."  But  it  was  not  voluminous,  em- 
bracing but  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  octavo  pages  ; 
yet  it  was  so  condensed  as  to  contain  much  more 
than  its  proportions  would  seem  to  allow;  and,  unlike 
most  works  of  any  kind,  appeared,  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  ;is  he  ]n-oceeded,  to  expand  atid  shed  mure  and 
more  light.  It  has  been  .said  that  historicttl  works  are 
always  interesting.  But  there  is  an  imiiietisurable 
diU'ercnce  in  the  degrees  of  interest.  Minute  details 
often  weary,  and  yet  they  often  possess  a  wonderful 
charm.  Their  success  deijcnds  upon  the  judgment 
with  which  they  are  interwoven.  ]\rr.  Lewis's  details 
are  never  wetirying.  And  he  had  it  ha[>|)y  faculty  of 
introducing  relicctions  and  illustrations  that  opened 
extensive  fields  of  useful  thought — a  faculty  of  inesti- 
mable value  in  any  writer. 

I\Ir.  Lewis  took  great  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
his  native  place, — judging  by  results,  much  greater 
than  he  took  in  his  own  individual  advancement, — and 
did  many  good  things  that  otherwise  might  have 
long  remained  undone.  The  construction  of  the  road 
to  Xahant,  along  the  harbor  side  of  the  beach,  was  an 
entcri)risc  carried  thrimgh  in  a  great  measure  by  his 
exertions.  For  the  light-house  on  ICgg  Rock  we  tire, 
jterhaps,  indebted  to  him  more  than  to  any  otlier  in- 
dividmil.  The  names  of  old  streets  were  suggested  by 
him,  and  so  were  the  names  of  most  of  the  ponds  and 
the  romantic  and  picturesque  places  and  objects  about 
the  woods  and  along  tlie  shores.  The  city  seal  was 
dr;t\vn  by  him;  tind,  in  short,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gniti- 
tude  to  him  for  an  almost  countless  number  of  useful 
labors  and  useful  suggestions.  In  the  mere  profession 
of  teaching,  no  doubt,  there  have  been  a  number  here 
who  would  rank  as  the  superiors  of  Mr.  Lewis,  but  it 
may  be  questioned  if  there  hits  been  one  who,  on  the 
whole,  has  added  more  to  the  ])rosperity  or  done 
more  to  promote  the  relinemeiit  ami  eleviition  of  our 
peoi)le.     lie  was  born  in   the  netit    little  cottage 
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still  stuiuling  on  the  iiorili  side  of  Boston  Street, 
nearly  opposite  Bridge,  on  the  iStli  of  August,  1794. 
He  obtained,  chiefly  by  his  own  exertions,  a  very 
good  education,  though  he  was  not  a  college  graduate. 
His  poetic  talents  were  early  developed,  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  poems  appearing  in  1823.  Another  and 
enlarged  addition  appeared  in  1831.  But  the  largest 
collection  was  issued  after  his  decease,  in  1SS2,  in  a 
handsome  volume  edited  by  his  sou  Ion,  and  formed 
a  graceful  tribute  to  his  memory.  The  first  edition  of 
the  "History  of  Lynn,"  by  Mr.  Lewis,  was  ])ublished 
in  1829,  in  four  numbers;  the  next  edition  was  is- 
sued in  1844,  in  the  form  of  an  octavo  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  pages.  In  18(J5,  four  years  after 
his  decease,  a  new  edition  appeared,  enlarged  by 
newly-discovered  matter,  and  with  the  annals  brought 
down  to  the  time  of  publication,  by  the  writer  of  this 
sketch.  He  died  in  his  picturesque  little  cottage  at 
the  seaside,  on  Beach  .Street,  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1S61. 

At  the  present  time  the  female  teachers  of  our 
public  schools  lar  outnumber  those  of  the  other  sex  ; 
and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for  their  influence  on  the 
young  minds  committed  to  their  charge,  in  the  lower 
schools  especially,  lias  unquestionably  a  most  ben- 
eficial effect.  But  a  glamour  surrounds  tlie  miNtress 
of  old,  of  which  she  of  our  day  is  divested,  distance 
of  time  lending  its  enchantment.    Says  Sheiislone  : 

"  Iler  cup,  far  wliitor  tli.m  tlic  driven  snow, 
Dniltloni  riglit  iiie(.'t  of  (Iccency  dues  yield  : 

Her  ajtroii  dyM  in  Ki^iifi,  iis  blue,  I  Irowe, 
As  U  the  Iiareljell  that  ailonis  tlio  field  : 

AnrI  ill  her  hand,  for  wei'tre,  hlio  docH  wield 
Twuy  hirclieii  npiayH."    .    .  . 

"  Allwit  DC  (lattery  did  corrupt  lier  triilli, 
Ne  poiiipiid  title  did  debauch  lier  ear  ; 
Goody,  g(X)d-\vniiian,  gofesip  nVunt  forsootli. 
Or  dame,  the  i^Ac  adilitiona  she  did  hear  ; 
Yet  these  the  challeug'd,  these  hho  held  ri^lit  dear." 

And  the  i>oct's  graj)hic  delineation  has  other  win- 
ning touches: 

"  One  aucieut  Len  slie  took  de  light  to  feed. 

The  phiddiiji;  paltmi  i>f  lln'  busy  damn  ; 
Whil  h  p>i  r  lui.l  ail. Ill,  liiipidlM  by  ii  I, 

I  llto  hrr  vhind,  begirt  with  idiickeii.s  ciiim)  ; 
8u4-h  fiivor  did  Imr  piu>tUeiHir)iiii;iit  claim  ; 

And  if  ui'gh*ct  had  lavirthM  on  the  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,  Bho  would  collect  the  saino  ; 

For  well  ulie  knew,  and  fjiiaintly  could  oxjiound, 
Wliat  siu  it  were  to  waslo  the  umalleiit  crumb  ehe  found." 

There  was  worthy  "Madame  Breed,"  who  long 
taught  her  little  school  on  Water  Hill,  her  frilled  cap 
witliout  a  stain,  and  her  manners  as  stately  a.s  if  she 
were  a  queen.  Some  of  our  "best  people"  of  the 
present  day  can  trace  their  jjcdigrce  to  her.  'She  was 
mother  of  Andrews  Breed,  so  long  huidlurd  of  Lynn 
Jfotel,  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  glory,  and  griiiid- 
mot))er  of  our  fifth  mayor. 

As  to  the  condition  and  cojn[)arative  usefulness  of 
our  present  schools,  there  have  been  more  or  less  de- 
rogatory wlii.siierings;  not  so  much  touching  their 


management  as  the  course  of  study ;  but  as  that  is  to 
a  considerable  extent  prescribed  by  law,  it  is  so  far 
beyond  the  regulation  of  those  in  whose  hands  the 
educational  interests  are  more  immediately  placed. 
The  boast  that  these  primary  se;its  of  learning  are 
now  far  superior  to  any  heretofore  known  is  often 
heard.  But  the  important  question  is:  Are  they 
superior  in  adaptation  to  existing  wants  ?  The  law  re- 
quires instruction  in  "orthography,  reading,  writing, 
English  grammar,  geograj)hy,  arithmetic,  drawing, 
the  history  of  the  United  States  and  good  behaviour." 
It  is  highly  probable  that  if  each  town  could  have  its 
own  way,  or,  in  modem  phrase,  were  "  local  option  " 
permissible,  this  simple  curriculum  would  in  many 
places  be  changed,  as  the  common  pursuits  in  dill'er- 
ent  localities  greatly  vary,  rendering  some  studies 
much  more  desirable  than  others.  Of  course,  each 
town  must  know  its  own  wants.  As  a  general  re- 
(juirement,  however,  perhaps  the  present  could  not  be 
much  improved.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  high 
school  studies,  as  there,  in  addition  to  those  named, 
it  is  required  that  "general  history,  book-keeping, 
surveying,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
botany,  the  civil  polity  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  I<atin  language  "  be  taught. 

But  the  law  does  not  end  with  the  abi>ve  require- 
ments. It  opens  a  wide,  ]ierniissivc  door  through 
which  numerous  other  studies,  some  of  questionable 
utility,  may  and  do  intrude  where  the  authorities  allow 
or  direct.  It  is  hei'e  that  danger  lies,  lor  some  that 
were  better  kept  out  will  occasionally,  by  mysterious 
influences,  find  their  way  in  ;  some,  to  say  the  least, 
as  useless  as  necromancy.  Great  rcsi)onsibiiity  rests 
on  school  committees,  and  it  is  agreeable  to  be  able  to 
testify  that  Lynn  has  usually  beeu  fortunate  in  se- 
curing those  ^vho  had  a  due  sense  of  their  responsi- 
bility and  intelligence  and  energy  sullicient  to  execute 
their  great  trust  in  a  way  most  conducive  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  peojile. 

In  former  yeai-s  such  studies  were  pursued  as  best 
prepared  the  pupil  to  meet  the  re(|uirements  of  the 
position  he  Was  in  liMiiicly  honesty  cxpectcil  to  occupy 
in  after-lil'e ;  not,  such  a  ]Hisition  as  imaginative  [)a- 
rental  all'ectiou  might  picture.  There  is  so  much 
knowledge  the  possession  of  which  is  sure  to  add  to 
our  well-being  that  it  seems  un\visc  to  occupy  our- 
selves in  ellbrts  to  gain  that  which  is  of  doubtful 
utility.  It  has  been  said  that  all  knowledge  is  use- 
ful, but  most  certainly  all  knowledge  is  not  eqtially 
so.  No  one  can  learn  everything,  life  not  being  long 
enough  for  that,  and  hence  is  it  not  tlie  part  of  wis- 
dom to  learn  as  thorouglily  as  may  be  that  which  is 
indispensable  or  sure  to  be  most  useful  ?  There  is  an 
old  maxim  that  speaks  of  the  jack-at-all-trades  being 
good  at  none,  and  why  not  apply  the  suggestion  to 
the  deiiartments  of  learning? 

Are  we  not  more  prone  to  theorize  than  our  practi- 
cal fathers  were?  more  charmed  with  the  ideal? 
But  it  may  be  asked,  Is  not  the  mind  more  fully  de- 
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veloped  and  strengthened,  better  disciplined  and 
polished,  through  these  modern  requirements;  are  not 
more  extensive,  beautiful  and  ennobling  avenues  of 
thought  opened  through  such  means  ?  This  is  a 
point  for  the  wisest  to  discuss,  and  when  they  liavc 
determined  it  they  will  do  well  to  let  the  \v(.)rld  know 
the  result. 

The  annual  reports  of  our  school  committees  are 
full  and  perspicuous,  and  it  seems  as  if  no  citizen  need 
be  in  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  every  school,  nor 
of  the  ever-growing  wants  of  our  whole  educational 
system. 

The  I'ollowing  summaries  will  perhaps  give  as  much 
statistical  information  concerning  our  present 
schools  as  may  be  thought  necessary.  They  arc  for 
1886. 

Number  of  Schools. — 1  High  School,  7  grammar 
schools,  GG  primary  schools,  "J  evening  schools,  1  even- 
ing drawing  school. 

Teachers. — Whole  number  of  teachers  in  day 
schools,  including  music  teacher,  drawing  teacher  and 
teacher  of  elocution,  141 ;  number  of  teacher,s  in  even- 
ing schools,  45  ;  number  of  teachers  in  evening  draw- 
ing school,  4;  in  High  School,  5  male  and  G  female 
teachers;  in  grammar  schools,  4  male,  53  female; 
principals'  assistants,  5  ;  teachers  in  primary  schools, 
6G. 

Pupils. — Average  whole  number  of  pupils  belong- 
ing to  all  tlie  day  schools,  G415  ;  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  pu])ils  in  all  the  day  schools,  5G14 ;  average 
number  of  pupils  to  a  regular  teacher  in  High 
School,  2'J ;  average  number  of  jiupils  to  a  teacher  in 
grammar  schools,  42  ;  average  number  of  pui)ils  to  a 
teaclier  in  primary  schools,  53  ;  average  attendance  of 
pupils  in  evening  schools,  321 ;  average  attendance  of 
pupils  in  evening  drawing  school,  IIG  ;  High  School 
graduates,  June.  18j;C,  28. 

Cost  of  Support  of  Schooh.—Y ox  such  as  are  accus- 
tomed to  estimate  the  value  of  things  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, as  well  as  material,  on  a  pecuniary  basis,  it 
may  be  stated,  in  brief,  that  the  actual  expenditure 
from  till'  city  treasury  for  the  support  of  tlic  public 
sdiooli  in  1S8G  was  ^1 2ii,'J05'.S5,  which  iiichuicd,  for 
teachers'  salaries,  ^^S2,0'JG.o7,  and  ibr  each  ]iLipil  be- 
tween five  and  fifteen  years,  i'lG.SG.  The  relative 
cost  of  the  schools  maybe  seen  from  the  fact  tliat  the 
total  exj»enditures  of  the  city  for  the  year  were 
$1,014,G17.80. 

LiJiKA — As  auxiliaries  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, our  libraries  should  be  named  .  The  first  in- 
corporated institution  of  the  kind  in  Lynn  a[)pears  to 
have  been  the  "Social  Library,"  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1810,  though  before  that  there'werc  one  or 
two  collections  of  books  to  which  the  public  gener- 
ally had  access;  one  especially,  of  considerable  value, 
though  Iwnited  in  the  number  of  volumes,  near  the 
close  of  the  la.st  century,  in  charge  of  llcv.  Mr. 
Thatcher,  of  the  First  Church.  The  "Soci^d  Li- 
brary "  was  a  useful  institution  and  continued  some 


thirty  years  under  its  original  organization,  and  then 
was  united  to  the  small  collection  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society.  Its  number  of  volumes  seems  never  to 
have  exceeded  1500.  In  1855  the  "Lynn  library 
Association''  was  incorj^orated  and  became  custodian 
of  the  Hinted  collection,  then  numbering  about  2U0O 
volumes. 

In  18G2  the  "  Lynn  Free  Public  Library"  was  es- 
taldished,  receiving  the  Ix.ioks  of  the  Library  Associ- 
ation, with  such  additions  iVom  other  sources  aa 
raised  the  number  of  volumes  to  4100.  Thus  began 
the  notable  Lynn  Public  Library,  the  usefulness  of 
which  is  too  well  understood  to  need  much  remark 
here.  The  city  year  by  year  makes  liberal  api)ropri- 
ations  for  its  suppoi't  and  increase,  and  has  been  for- 
tunate in  the  selection  of  those  who  take  special 
charge  of  its  interests. 

Tliere  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
volumes  of  the  Public  Library,  and  at  the  close  of 
1885  there  were  34,411  bound  voUnnes  and  448G 
pamphlets.  Tlie  number  of  deliveries  during  the  year 
1885  was  85,355,  and  the  largest  number  taken  out  in 
one  day  during  the  year  was  on  Saturday,  January  31st, 
when  951  were  delivered.  Keceipts  for  the  year, 
S(;094.25  ;  expenditures,  ¥0974.27.  Whole  number  of 
books  i)urchased  during  the  year,  888,  including  of 
religious  works,  28 ;  scientific,  GI  ;  biogra[)liical,  79; 
historical,  134;  prose  fiction,  219. 

Of  course  there  were,  all  along,  as  the  town  grew, 
small  cii'culating  libraries  in  the  difi'crent  neighbor- 
hooils,  and  linuted  collections  belonging  to  societies 
and  clubs.  'J'liese,  together  with  those  of  the  religious 
societies,  furnished  probably  more  good  reading  than 
was  availed  of  in  those  industrious  times.  Charles  F. 
Luunnus,  the  first  printer,  for  instance,  had  a  collec- 
tion of  two  or  three  hundred  volumes  in  connection 
with  his  office,  which  he  called  the  llcdwood  Li- 
brary. 

There  have  not  been  numy  large  donations  to  our 
Public  Library  as  yet,  thougli  from  time  to  time  books 
and  other  approjiriate  contributions  have  been  made. 
In  this  respect  Lynn  has  been  less  fortunate  than 
nuuiy  oilier  places.  Put  there  was  one  opportune 
legacy  which  will  not  be  forgotten — that  of  $10,000 
from  Sidney  B.  Pratt.  j\Ir.  Pratt  was  born  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1814,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  J;inuary, 
1SG9,  never  having  been  married.  He  was  unassum- 
ing in  manners,  liberal  in  ideas,  diligent  in  business. 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  in 
1839,  he  commenced  the  express  business,  in  a  small 
way,  which,  by  his  promptness,  activity  and  faitiiful- 
ness,  grew  apace  into  large  proportions,  and  finally, 
under  the  name  of  "  Pratt  and  Babb's  Express,"  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  lines  in  the  vicinity.  The 
public  estimation  of  him  was  indicated  by  the  attend- 
ance at  his  funeral,  which  took  place  from  the  Friends' 
meeting-house,  of  the  mayor  and  other  members  of 
the  city  government,  and  a  large  concourse  of  busi- 
ness (-itizens.    The  donation  to  the  library  was  by 
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will.  A  good  likeaess  of  hiiu  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Public  Library. 

Another  liberal  bequest  to  the  Public  Library  was 
made  by  Lyman  F.  Chase,  who  died  January  3,  18S5. 
This  gift  was  $5000.  ^Ir.  Chase  was  a  native  of 
Lyuu,  and  much  respected  as  a  young  business  man, 
his  age  at  the  time  of  his  decease  being  forty-three. 

Xem'SI'AI'EKS. — There  was  no  newspaper  published 
in  Lynn  till  1S25.  It  was  on  the  3d  of  September  of 
that  year  that  the  Weekly  Mirror,  under  the  ])roprie- 
torship  of  Charles  Frederic  Lumnuis,  made  its  first 
appearance.  And,  as  this  was  an  event  of  marked 
importance  in  our  history,  something  more  than  or- 
dinary notice  may  surely  be  proper,  both  of  the  paper 
and  its  proprietor. 

The  appearance  of  the  Mirror  certainly  was  not 
brilliant,  either  mechanically  or  editorially.  There 
were  but  nineteen  lines  of  editorial  matter  in  the 
whole  paper.  And  there  was  no  greeting  to  the  pub- 
lic, nor  allusion,  in  any  shape,  to  the  prospects,  plans, 
or  expectations  of  the  publisher.  An  original  tale 
occupied  five  of  the  little  columns,  and  an  original 
poem  filled  another.  Mr.  Lewis  probably  wrote 
both  of  these.  Three  or  four  advertisements  appeared 
on  the  third  page  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  paper  was  made 
up  of  news  items  and  short  extracts.  The  i'our  pages 
of  the  sheet — that  is  the  jjrinted  part — were  each  a 
fraction  less  than  nine  inches  by  eleven  in  size;  the 
type  was  much  worn,  the  ink  jioor,  the  paper  coarse 
and  dingy.  The  size  of  the  type  was  long  jirinier, 
excepting  about  one  column  of  brevier  and  two  of 
pica.  And,  on  the  whole,  the  expectant  public  can 
hardly  be  charged  with  undue  fastidiousness  for  lail- 
ing  to  bestow  very  high  encomiums  on  this  iiew-liDi-n 
child  of  the  press.  ^Vr.  Lunimus  told  the  writer, 
among  other  things,  while  recounting  the  experiences 
of  that  eventful  period,  that  he  sent  a  copy  to  the 
New  Eiiijland  Gala.rij,  then  under  the  charge  of  iMr. 
IJuckiiigham,  requesting  an  exchange,  but  received 
his  own  back,  with  the  second  e  in  the  word  Wki3K- 
LY  changed  to  an  A.  The  filth  number  aijjieared  in 
a  somewhat  enlarged  form.  The  same  width  of  col- 
umn wiLs  preserved,  but  some  five  inches  were  added 
lo  the  length,  making  a  pa[)er  of  much  better  shajie. 
liut  this  was  done  without  boasting  or  any  flourish  of 
trumpets.  There  wius  not  a  line  of  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject; norwastherc,indeed,alineon  anysubjcct,  in  that 
number.  Two  of  the  columns  were  in  pica ;  and  the  use 
of  that  large  type  was  continued,  to  some  extent,  for 
a  long  time,  he,  the  ijublisher,  taking  all  suitable  op- 
portunities to  gravely  iussurc  his  readers  that  it  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  aged  jjcople,  whose  eyes  were 
dim;  and  many  thanks  did  he  receive  lur  his  kind- 
ness. 'J'hc  Mirror  was  first  printed  in  a  small  wo()deii 
building,  on  the  west  side  of  iMarket  Street,  just 
where  'J'remoiit .Street  nowoj)ens.  I'ut  in  four  or  five 
years  the  office  was  removed  to  another  small  building, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  (Jonunon,  the  most  a(;tiv(^  busi- 
ness of  the  town  at  that  time  ijeing  ccntJ  cd  there. 


For  a  considerable  time  the  Mirror  could  boast  of 
but  little  in  quantity,  in  an  editorial  way,  though 
what  tliere  was,  was  very  good  in  (juality  ;  and  it 
soon  became  a  very  readable  paper,  for,  as  the  proprie- 
tor gathered  confidence  and  became  more  experienced, 
he  displayed  most  excellent  taste  and  judgment  in 
his  selections,  lie  had  an  open  eye  for  the  substan- 
tial and  useful  as  well  as  the  exciting  and  entertain- 
ing, and  was  diligent  in  looking  up  matters  of  local 
interest.  And  his  brief  remarks  were  often  strikingly 
comprehensive,  lie  seldom  attempted  an  nrticle 
more  than  a  square  or  two  in  length,  and  was  never 
guilty  of  spreading  over  half  a  column  what  might 
just  as  well  Ije  expressed  in  twenty  lines. 

Jlr.  Lummiis  was  very  social  in  his  disposition;  was 
acquainted  with  everybody;  was  an  accomplished  mu- 
sician, and  something  of  a  military  man.  He  likewise 
interested  himself  in  political  aliairs,  but  was  too 
honest  to  gain  a  reputation  lor  stability  as  a  partisan. 
In  all  intellectual  and  recreative  enterprises,  from 
the  dignified  lyceum  to  the  jovial  chowder  party,  he 
was  ready  and  active,  and  hence  i'requently  found 
himself  in  a  situation  where  he  was  able  to  pick  up 
matter  for  useful  or  amusing  "  s(][uiz/,les,"  as  he  termed 
his  short  articles.  And  he  was  able  in  a  shoi't  time 
to  gather  around  him  quite  a  number  of  very  accept- 
able corres]ion  dents. 

I\[r.  Luinmus  earned  for  himself  the  ])0[)ular  nick- 
name of  "  rhilosojdier  "  in  a  rather  amusing  manner. 
Lawyer  Gates  being  in  the  oiru-i.^  one  day,  abrui)tly 
inquired,  "Charles,  what  does  the  F.  in  your  name 
stand  for?"  "  Philoso[)her,"  was  the  instantaneous  \ 
resiionse.  The  ready  wit  so  sti'uck  the  old  gen- 
tleman that  he  at  once  gave  currency  U>  the  self-be- 
stowed sobri(|uot. 

lie  had  a  ^ti-ange  pi-opcnsity  to  IVequcntly  change 
the  appearance  of  his  jiaper.  Every  little  while  his 
sheet  would  appear,  pcihajis  with  a  new  heatl,  a  dif- 
ferent width  of  column,  or  some  faneilul  disi)lay  of  or- 
namental type.  His  means  were  limited,  and  his 
oflice  but  jjoorly  su[qdied  with  nuUerials.  An  an- 
cient Kamage  jn-ess,  which  looked  as  if  Franklin 
might  have  worked  at  it,  a  small  font  of  second- 
hand long  primer,  a  little  brevier,  and  a  very  few  lit- 
tle fonts  of  small  ornamental  letter,  with  a  case  of 
]iica  and  a  few  pounds  of  great  primer,  were  almost 
everything  he  had.  His  three  stands  were  so  aged  as 
to  totter  on  their  legs,  ami  his  galleys  were  warjied  or 
cracked.  Tlie  only  large  tyi)e  in  the  olKce  for  years 
were  two  or  three  aljihabets  of  four-line  \m-A  an- 
ticpie  capitals,  which  serveil  for  the  heading  of  hand- 
bills, and  at  one  time  for  the  heading  of  his 
paper.  \V'ith  such  a  fitting  out,  he  could  not,  of 
course,  be  expected  to  turn  out  any  very  elegant 
specimens  of  the  art.  liut  at  that  time  such  displays 
in  job  printing  as  are  miw  made  were  not  tlunight  of 
In  March,  1832,  the  writer  purchased  his  whole  es- 
tablishment for  two  IiuikIiciI  dollars,  paying  (piite  as 
much  as  it  was  worth.    He  had,  however,  in  the  mean 
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time  procured  a  small  font  of  new  long  primer,  and 
sent  off  the  old  press,  hiring  a  small  iron  one. 

As  to  the  success  of  the  Mirror,  it  may  in  brief  be 
stated  that  small  returns  rewarded  hard  labor.  The 
number  of  subscribers  was  about  four  hundred — 
sometimes  running  a  little  below,  but  seldom  above. 
The  amount  of  work  in  the  office — jobs,  newspaper 
and  all — could  be  done  by  the  publisher  and  one 
hand.  But  at  first,  in  a  corner  of  his  otlice,  and  after- 
ward in  a  separate  room,  ]\Ir.  Lunimus  kept  a  shop 
with  a  small  stock  of  stationery  and  fancy  articles, 
such  as  are  usually  sold  in  a  country  book-store.  A 
few  musical  instruments  likewise  Ibrmed  a  jiart  of  his 
stock,  and  he  would  frequently,  in  times  of  the  great- 
est hurry,  abruptly  drop  his  composing  stick  to  jier 
form  a  solo  on  one  of  them,  much  to  the  discomfiture 
of  his  journeyman.  Indeed  he  did  not  possess  quite 
so  strong  an  attachment  for  manual  labor  ns  for  some 
other  pureuits.  lie  was  fond  of  considering  the  mat- 
ter in  a  philosopliical  way,  and  would  sometimes  re- 
mark, "  Well,  I  guess  I  won't  work  too  hard  to-day,  lest 
I  should  have  notliing  to  do  to-morrow,"  wbich  remark 
was  the  sure  precursor  of  a  ride,  a  walk  or  an  interval 
of  repose  over  a  book.  There  was  a  vein  of  liumor, 
without  the  sting  of  sarcasm,  runningthrough  liis  con- 
versation, and  he  much  loved  a  harmless  i)ractic;il  joke. 

He  hail  an  original  way  uf  rid<Iing  himself  of  idlers 
and  such  disagreeable  company  as  quartered  in  his 
ofBce:  it  was,  to  immediately  set  them  at  some  dis- 
agreeable work.  No  matter  who  the  individual  might 
be,  old  or  young,  high  or  low,  he  would  be  called  to 
go  lor  a  pail  of  water,  sweep  the  lloor,  (n-  ])erfonn 
sf)ine  other  equally  dignified  service,  a  plausible  ex- 
cuse always  accomj)anying  the  request;  and  when  one 
thing  was  done  another  was  ready  to  be  commenced 
on,  until  the  victim  was  wearied  out.  A  gentleman 
of  the  first  respectability  was  once  seen  rolling  at  the 
press  with  a  hand-roller,  his  clothes,  hands  aiid 
sweaty  brow  all  bedaubed  with  ink,  while  llr.  Luni- 
mus was  pulling  on  with  all  jiossible  speed,  to  pre- 
vent any  opportunity  for  rest,  his  countenance  wear- 
ing the  gravity  nf  u  s|ihinx.  His  liinuu-ial  ability 
was  not-  of  a  high  ordt  r,  and  he  was,  mni-cij\  er,  of 
quite  a  liberal  turn.  So  it  is  hai'dly  probable  that 
had  his  income  been  ever  so  great  he  would  have  be- 
come rich.  He  wrmld  occasionally  hire  a  horse  and 
wagon,  and  occupy  perhaps  half  a  day  in  going  to 
Salem  to  procure  two  reams  of  paper.  The  writer 
was  informed  by  a  neighbor  ol'  bis  that  he  called  at 
his  place  one  forenoon,  urging  him,  in  great  haste,  to 
ride  witli  him  to  Boston,  whither  he  was  bound,  in  a 
chaise,  alone.  It  being  a  jdeasant  day,  the  invitation 
was  accepted.  On  reaching  the  city  "he  drove  di- 
rectly to  a  famous  restaurant,  and  called  for  some  fa- 
vorite viand,  which  was  speedily  before  them.  As 
soon  as-  the  meal  was  disposed  oi',  iMr.  Lummus 
arose,  and,  with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction  patting 
the  natural  receptacle  of  all  good  dinners,  informed 
his  friend  that  he  was  ready  to  start  for  home. 


In  the  matter  of  dress  Mr,  Lummus  was  far  from 
being  a  successful  imitator  of  ]>i-ummel,  though  he  was 
always  decently  clad.  The  exterior  habiliments,  how- 
ever, were  not  usually  in  exact  keeping  with  the  in- 
terior ;  for  sometimes  within  his  muddy  and  ungainly 
cow-hide  boots  he  wore  delicate  silk  stockings.  And 
beneath  his  shaggy  coat,  of  dingy-white  and  ancient 
fashion,  was  perhaps  underwear  of  the  finest  linen. 

He  occasionally  conceived  strange  antipathies  and 
prejudices  which  would  sometimes  exhibit  them- 
selves in  a  manner  rather  amusing  than  offensive. 
Seeing  him  once  seize  the  list  of  the  carrier  for  the 
eastern  jiart  of  the  town,  and  liegin  eagerly  to  cross  off 
names,  the  writer  asked  him  if  so  many  wished  to  stop 
their  ])apers.  "  I  don't  care  whether  they  do  or  not," 
ho  replied,  "  but  if  they  want  it  any  longer  they've  got 
to  move  out  of  "Woodland  to  get  it."  As  some  of  his 
best  friends — among  them  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Curtin 
— lived  in  that  section,  it  seemed  odd  that  he  should 
have  conceived  sueli  a  prejudice. 

Lilce  most  editors,  he  was  Ibnd  of  having  his  paper 
talked  about,  and  loved  much  now  and  then  to  create 
a  sensation.  To  that  end  he  would  occasionally  con- 
centi'atein  one  of  his  little  paragraidis  enough  material 
to  serve  most  editors  for  a  column — charging  a  perf'ect 
little  bomb-shell — |)crhaps  offensive  from  its  personal 
application,  or  roughly  divulging  some  private  matter. 

Like  most  editors,  too,  lie  was  pleased  to  see  his  arti- 
cles going  the  rounds  of  the  press  ;  and  he  knew  well 
how  to  accomplish  the  end  by  inserting  tliat  which, 
from  its  bare  oddity,  would  be  snapped  u[).  For  in- 
stance, he,  ui)on  one  calm  summer  morning  startled 
the  community  with  the  bold  announcement, — 
"Huckleberries  is  rijie."  And  the  press  all  over  the 
country  echoed  bis  announcement.  It  was  customary 
in  former  days,  as  well  as  now,  for  peoj)le  to  complain 
of  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Legislature.  And  Mr.  Lum- 
mus once  issued  his  paper  with  the  usual  consiiicuous 
heading,  "Legislative  Proceedings,"  in  one  of  its 
columns,  followed  by  a  long  blank  space.  It  was 
thought  to  be  a  good  joke  ;  but  he  said  the  best  of  the 
jokf  w:is  that  It  saved  the  setting  of  so  many  types. 

■J'ho  Mirror  was  discontinued  in  JIarch,  1832, 
the  pro]irietor  having  become  involved,  and  the 
income  not  meeting  the  expenses.  In  the  summer  of 
the  same  year  he  published  the  first  Directory  of 
Lynn.  It  was  a  small  I'imo,  of  seventy  pages,  with 
jiaper  covers,  and  contained  such  information  as  is 
usually  found  in  publications  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Lummus  now  passed  some  four  years  without 
any  regular,  settled  employment.  He  worked  a  little 
at  printing,  kept  a  circulating  library  for  a  short  time, 
bad  one  or  two  classes  in  French  and  several  in  music. 
His  plan  in  teaching  French  \vas  to  learn  a  lesson 
one  day  and  teach  it  the  next,  thus  keeping  one  step 
aliead  of  his  pupils,  and  so  near  them  as  to  see  all  the 
difliculties  of  the  way — so  he  said — and  his  success 
was  so  satisfactory  that  one  large  class  made  him  a 
valuable  iiresent. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Lumiuus  did  much  to 
awaken  and  foster  a  love  for  literature  and  other  re- 
fining influences  in  the  little  community,  and  that  we 
CI  the  present  generation  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
that.  In  the  columns  of  his  little  paper  the  writings  of 
Miss  Fuller,  Enoch  Curtin,  Solomon  Moulton  and 
quite  a  number  of  others  first  appeared.  And  Mr. 
Lewis  was  a  contributor  to  its  columns  as  long  as  it 
existed.  He  was  in  some  sort  a  literary  "head-cen- 
tre," and  his  quaint  and  unpretentious  criticisms 
doubtless  had  much  influence  in  rectifying  the  style 
of  inexperienced  writers.  Many  times  has  the  writer 
heard  him  remark,  in  his  serio-comic  undertone, 
■while  looking  over  a  manuscript  and  ruthlessly  draw- 
ing his  expunging  pen  throunh  passages,  no  doubt, 
thought  by  the  writer  to  be  the  most  brilliant :  "  There 
is  a  flower  without  any  smell ;  "  or,  "  There  is  no  nub 
to  that." 

Early  in  1838  the  health  of  Mr.  Lummus  began 
seriously  to  fail ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
compelled  to  take  to  his  room  and  then  to  his  bed. 
The  writer  often  visited  him  then,  for,  being, in  sick- 
ness and  adversity,  he  was  neglected  by  most  of  those 
who,  in  his  brighter  daj's,  had  been  cheered  by  his 
friendship.  He  wa-i  usually  cheerful,  for  his  Ctiristian 
faitli  wiis  strong,  and  he  seemed  to  feel  no  regret  at 
the  near  api)roach  of  deatii.  But  to  the  last  his  nat- 
ural eccentricities  would  occasionally  exiiibit  them- 
selves. One  afternoon,  just  before  his  death,  the  bell 
hapi)ened  to  toll  for  a  funeral.  He  heard  it  and  re- 
marked, "  There,  there  is  that  old  bell  again  ;  well,  it 
will  toll  for  me  in  a  few  days.  I  suppose,"  without  any 
apparent  coiicejition  that  it  would  strike  one  as  an 
unseemly  remark.  At  another  time  he  was  found 
sitting  up  eating  a  piece  of  top.s'',  an<I,  in  reply  to  the 
inquiry  as  to  how  he  felt,  said:  "Oh,  your  grandsir 
will  be  well  enough  in  a  few  days.  I  guess."  JUit  after 
he  had  retired,  and  one  was  at  his  bed-side  to  bid  him 
good-night,  he  explained  by  saying  that  his  remark 
might  have  savored  of  levity  ;  that  it  had  reference  to 
his  death,  which  would  probably  take  place  in  a  few 
days;  ami  he  certainly  trustetl  that  all  would  be  well 
with  liiin. 

It  was  on  tiie  20tli  of  April,  1838,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven,  th:it  Mr.  Lummus  closed  his  life.  He 
had  marked  singularities  of  character,  but  always 
proved  .so  fast  a  friend  and  agreeable  companion  that 
he  was  universally  beloved.  And  he  had  such  an  hon- 
esty of  puri>ose,  and  strong  desire  to  "  do  a  little  good 
in  the  world,"  as  hecx[>ressed  it,  that  his  memory  is 
more  worthy  of  being  cherished  than  many  of  higher 
pretensions  and  greater  renown.  Says  Mr.  Lewis : 
"  He  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  a  choice  spirit. 
Few  young  men  in  Lynn  were  ever  more  extensively 
beloved  or  more  deserved  to  be.  I'ut  thou  art  dead  ! 
'Alas  I  j)Oor  Yorickl '  Thine  is  a  loss  to  be  thought 
about,  iind  thou  shalt  long  live  in  our  love." 

Such  wa.s  the  beginning  of  jirintitig  in  Lynn  ;  suth 
the  first  printer  and  hia  outfit;  such  the  first  news- 


paper, its  character  and  success.  Since  that  time 
many  papers  have  arisen,  flourished  for  a  time  and 
passed  away  ;  but  there  has  hardly  ever  been  a  i)eriod 
without  one  or  two  respectable  joui-iials.  At  the 
present  time  (1887)  w(3  have  the  ibllowing: 

Tlie  Lijnn  Rcportf-r  (weekly),  established  in  1854. 

The  Lynn  City  Item  (weekly),  established  in  1876. 

Daily  Evening  Item,  established  in  1877. 

The  Lynn  Bee  (daily),  established  in  1880. 

They  are  all  on  the  high  road  of  prosperity,  in  a 
pecuniary  way,  each  being  far  in  advance  ol'  all  the 
others,  according  to  their  individual  claims.  But  then, 
money-making  is,  of  course,  a  mere  secondary  matter 
with  the  worthy  publishers.  And  as  to  editorial 
managenient,  it  may  be  remarked  that  every  sheet 
bears  evidence  that  not  one  of  the  editors  would 
reasonably  be  ex]jected,  in  the  accustomed  modesty  of 
the  craft,  to  deny  that  he  is  the  ablest  of  the  entire 
brotherhood.  Commendation,  however,  is  needless 
here,  and  criticism  would  be  unbecoming. 

There  are  a  number  of  book  and  job  oilices,  besides 
the  offices  at  which  newspapers  are  printed.  And  the 
work  turned  out  is  quite  equal  in  accuracy  and  ele- 
gance to  that  done  elsewhere  in  the  commonwealth. 


CH  AFTER  XVI. 

LYNiV— ( Continued). 
INDUSTKIAL  I'UKSUrrS. 

Iron  TTor/CM,  Virt,t  in  Amtn-icn—  rinnllng  nlfl  FUliiiig — Cinth  Maniif'lcturG 
— Thti  (irc'tt  Shoe  iDitl  J. rather  'JVude  ;  ifs  Jfisffnj  iitid  frescnt  (J/niiUtinn— 
Other  Mitnii/nctiireH — Statistics  t'trtniniiig  to  tlie  J)ijferent  Trades,  Inter- 
speraed. 

•'  Kartli  IK  tliii  \v(irlv-Hh(.'p  (il*  iTiiuikiuil, 

Aixl  we'ro  all  workers  here, 
Willi  buny  liand  or  LnLsy  rniiul, 

Vjiic][  ill  liis  dcbtliioil  Hjiliortj. 
AVork'a  Iiiglier  wa;;e — C(Jiifuiit  aiiil  lu-aKti  — 
Its  lesser — luxury  aii'l  wealtli." 


In  a  very  short  time  after  the  settlement  of  Lynn 
was  commenced,  mechanics  of  the  few  kinds  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  limited  wants  of  the  people  ap- 
peared. Even  belbre  the  Colonial  Patent  was  re- 
moved to  New  England,  which  was  in  August,  1029, 
the  company  at  home  were  careful  to  see  that  a  sulli- 
cient  number  of  skilled  artificers  were  sent  over. 

Ikon  Wokks. — The  first  undertaking  of  general  im- 
portance was  the  establishment  of  the  iron  works  on 
the  border  of  Saugus  River.  These  works  were  com- 
menced as  early  as  1643,  and  formed  an  enterprise 
worthy  of  more  extended  notice  than  can  be  attempted 
here.  The  undertaking  was  one  of  unquestionable 
importance,  not  only  to  the  narrow  circle  of  settlers  in 
this  immediate  vicinity,  but  to  the  whole  country.  It 
may,  indeed,  like  many  other  great  projects,  have 
been  induced  and  fostered  by  hoi)es  of  jjccuniary  gain 
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to  those  directly  concerned ;  but  certain  it  is  that  it 
resulted  in  great  general  good,  tliough  it  ended  in 
financial  disaster  and  vexation  in  individual  instances. 
Yet,  alter  all,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  individ- 
ual selfishness  was  the  mainspring  of  the  scheme.  The 
Massachusetts  Compmy  evidently  realized  the  im- 
portance of  such  works  to  the  settlers,  for  before  the  re- 
moval of  the  patent  the  subject  was  earnestly  dis- 
cussed, and  at  a  meeting  in  London,  jMarch  2,  162S- 
29,  an  agreement  seems  to  have  been  )nade  with  alMr. 
Malbon,  "he  having  skyll  in  iron  works,"  to  come 
hither  on  a  prospecting  tour. 

These  works  at  Lynn  liave  been  spoken  of  as  the 
first  iu  America ;  but  the  claim  that  those  at  Brain- 
tree  were  the  first  is  not  forgotten.  After  patient  re- 
Bcarch,  however,  the  writer  is  convinced  that  the  claim 
cannot  be  substantiated.  Mr.  Malbon  is  known  to 
have  been  here  as  early  as  October,  1029,  and  seems 
first  to  have  settled  at  Salem.  Now  Braintree  is  some 
twenty-five  miles  away,  and  that  distance,  in  the  al- 
most entire  absence  of  roads,  was  a  serious  matter. 
Why,  then,  should  he  have  gone  so  far  away,  and  into 
another  jurisdiction,  when  ore  could  be  found  so  near 
at  hand  as  Saugus? 

It  is  evident  that  some  of  the  workmen  at  Braintree 
,were  previously  employed  iu  Lynn,  among  them 
Henry  Leonard,  who  came  over  in  1()42,  to  engage  in 
the  Lynn  works.  But  after  all,  a  priority  of  two  or 
three  years  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  business  is 
of  little  importance,  though  it  is  well  to  be  exact,  con- 
sidering that  sometimes  other  and  material  facts  may 
be  dependent. 

It  is  apparent  that  though  the  Lynn  Iron  Works 
were  not  sustained  by  local  capital — for  there  was 
little  iiere — some  of  our  leading  men  were  active  in 
promoting  their  e.-tablishment.  llobert  Bridges,  for 
instance,  in  1042,  took  specimens  of  the  ore  to  Eng- 
land, and  w:Ls,  in  truth,  instrumental  in  I'orming  the 
company.  And  Thomas  Dexter,  who  owned  sonic  of 
the  land  in  which  the  ore  was  ibund  also  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  enterprise.  It  is,  therefore,  unjust  to 
call  it  II  luero  I'.nglisti  spcciilnl ion.  Tiie  pi'()])le  of 
Lynn  did  what  they  could  to  lu.'l[>  along  the  busi- 
ness. 

Smelting,  forging  and  casting  were  carrieil  on  at 
these  works,  a.s  well  as  blacksmithing  and  various 
otlier  branches  of  metal  work.  And  it  is  singular 
that  there  was  not  better  success.  One  or  two  inven- 
tions cf  a  very  useful  kind  were  perfected  by  some  of 
those  employed  here;  notably  by  Joseph  .Jenks,  who 
deliglitcd  the  farmers  witli  a  greatly-improved  scythe, 
or  "  engine  to  cut  gnms,"  a.s  the  court  called  it.  Here 
were  also  made,  a.s  Mr.  Lewis  states,  by  the  .same  in- 
genious Mr.  Jenks,  the  dies  for  the  famous  pine  tree 
coins  of  1052.  In  10o4  the  authorities  of  Boston 
agreed  with  Mr.  Jenks  "  for  an  Ingine  to  carry  water 
in  case  of  fire,"  which  is  said  to  be  the  first  fire-en- 
gine in  America.  There  must  at  one  time  li;vve  been 
a  good  deal  of  business,  for  that  period,  carried  on  at 


the  works,  as  Winthrop,  in  a  letter  dated  September 
30,  1(!4S,  says,  "  The  i'urnace  runs  eight  tons  per  week, 
and  their  bar  iron  is  as  good  Si);uiisb."  The  ore 
was  obtained  in  the  vicinity,  and  was  of  the  kind 
called  bog  ore. 

The  site  of  the  works  was  in  a  sheltered  vale  on  the 
border  of  the  river,  in  what  is  now  the  centre  village 
of  Saugus;  and  a  pictiu-esiiue  little  hamlet  called 
Hammersmith  grew  up  apace.  JL'ury  Leonard  and 
his  brother  James  worked  here,  and  their  descend- 
ants have  to  this  day  been  idetitified  with  the  iron 
manufacture,  not  only  of  New  England,  but  the  whole 
country.  From  the  humble  beginning  of  these  Lynn 
works  has  developed  the  enormous  iron  trade  of  the 
present  day.  Skilled  workmen  went  from  here 
from  time  to  time,  and  established  themselves 
in  different  parts  ;  and  their  children  and  children's 
children,  adejits  in  the  same  calling,  borne  on  the 
waves  of  population  as  they  spread  over  the  land,  are 
still  easily  identified  as  of  the  old  Lynn  stock. 

As  before  intimated,  these  iron  works  were  not  a 
financial  success.  There  was  very  little  ready  money 
in  the  colony;  and  though  the  manufactured  articles 
were  sold  at  a  very  reasonable  rate  for  coin,  yet,  as 
the  General  Court  curtly  told  the  company,  an  axe  at 
twelve  pence  was  not  chea])  to  one  who  had  no  twelve 
pence  to  buy.  ,Vnd  again,  they  luul  not  been  long  in 
ojoeration  when  they  became  involved  in  vexatious 
and  expensive  lawsuits.  Hubbard  says,  "Instead  of 
drawing  out  bars  of  iron  for  the  country's  use,  there 
were  hammered  out  nothing  but  contentions  and  law- 
suits." They  seem  to  have  gained  the  ill-will  of  many 
of  their  neighbors,  had  ilifliculties  about  tlowage, 
about  contracts  for  wood,  and  so  on.  And  a  most 
remarkable  prejudice  ajipears  to  have  arisen  from  the 
apprehension  that  they  would  consume  so  much  wood 
that  fuel  would  become  scarce.  They,  however,  con- 
tinued in  a  sort  of  lingering  cousum])tion  for  many 
years,  when  the  fires  of  the  forges  went  out  never  to 
be  relighted,  the  begrimed  workmen  departed  never 
to  return,  and  the  chief  tangible  marks  of  their  exist- 
ence now  remaining  are  two  or  three  grass-grown  hil- 
locks of  scoria,  called  liy  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood the  "  cinder  liaiiks."  Curious  visitors  sometimes 
dig  through  the  thin  soil  that  covers  the  slag  and  fre- 
quently tiiid  bits  of  charcoal  as  i'resli  as  when  ejected 
fr<jin  the  sooty  portals,  and  occasionally  a  [dece  of 
iron  casting. 

In  the  descrijjtion  of  New  England  by  Samuel 
Maverick,  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Waters  in  the 
British  archives,  and  probably  written  in  1000,  ap- 
pears the  following:  "Five  miles  westward  (from 
Marblehead,  'the  greatest  town  for  flishing  in  New 
England ' )  lyeth  the  Towne  of  Lynne  along  by  the  sea 
side,  and  two  miles  above  it,  within  the  bounds  of  it. 
are  the  greatest  Iron  works  erected  for  the  most  part 
at  the  charge  of  some  Merchants  and  Gentlemen  liere 
residing,  and  cost  them  about  1400OX,  who  were,  as  it 
is  conceived,  about  six  years  since  Injuriously  outted 
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of  tliem  to  the  great  prejiulice  of  the  Country  .md 
Owners."  So  it  seems  Mr.  Maverick  recognized  their 
value;  and  he  must  have  been  familiar  with  their 
whole  history,  for  he  came  over  as  early  as  1624,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  settled  on  Noddle's 
Island,  now  East  Boston,  which  the  General  Court 
granted  to  him  in  1033 — a  fact  which  indicates  an  ap- 
preciation of  his  character  and  services,  notwithstand- 
ing the  deep  prejudice  that  prevailed  on  account  of 
his  being  a  zealous  Episcopalian. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  most  proper  ])lace  for  a 
notice  of  these  works  would  be  in  the  sketch  of  Sau- 
gus,  as  they  were  actually  within  the  present  limits 
of  that  town  ;  and  no  doubt  tlie  worthy  gentleman 
■who  furnishes  the  sketch  of  that  place  will  give  them 
suitable  attention.  But  there  was  no  settlement  of 
the  name  Saugus  during  their  existence,  nor  for  a 
hundred  years  after.  They  are  always  spoken  of  on 
the  records  as  of  Lynn.  While  it  is  of  little  moment 
on  which  side  of  the  present  line  they  were  situated, 
it  may  be  thought  that  their  imi)ortance  entitles 
them  to  some  notice  in  both  places.  They, were  the 
first  considerable  mechanical  industry  cstal)lished 
here.  Craflsmen  there  were  in  suliicient  numbers 
and  variety  to  su])i)ly  all  local  needs,  and  that  was 
about  all. 

After  the  now  historical  iron  works  on  Saugus 
Eiver  were  abandoned  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
attempt  at  iron-working  here  for  almost  two  centuries, 
unless  blacksmithing  be  called  such.  It  was  in  1843 
that  Theophilus  N.  Breed  built  a  factory  on  Oak 
Street  for  the  manufacture  of  shoemaker's  tools  and 
for  various  kinds  of  castings,  erecting  a  dam  and 
forming  wliat  has  ever  since  been  known  as  Breed's 
Pond,  a  description  of  which  has  already  been  given. 
Alter  a  few  years,  however,  Mr.  Breed  relinquished 
the  business,  and  the  pond  finally  became  the  proper- 
ty of  the  city,  and  yet  forms  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  our  ])ublic  water  supply,  as  well  as  a  pleasing  fea- 
ture of  the  landscape,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  romantic 
hills  and  woods. 

I'lantinc  .\m>  Ei.-^iH.vc. — T'laiiting  and  fishing 
Wore  indeed  the  chief  cl<>pendcncc  for  many  years. 
Ami  they  insured  a  comfortalile  liveliliood,  so  tluit 
tiie  jieoplc  hereabout  were,  in  a  sort,  indepoulent 
from  the  beginning.  The  land,  however,  was  not  very 
favorable  for  husbandry,  though  the  sea  yielded  an 
abundance  of  valuable  manuring  matter;  and  in  later 
years,  as  the  cost  of  labor  increased,  farming  ceased 
to  be  profitable,  till  it  has  now  been  well-nigh  aban- 
doned. 

Tlie  fishing  was  at  first  confined  to  what  is  now 
known  hh  dory-fisliing,  and  was  chiefly  carried  on 
from  Hwampscott.  Tiie  little  boats  of  the  settlers, 
like  the  skiffs  of  the  Indians,  merely  ventured  into 
the  ofling.  But  there  was  no  need  of  going  farther, 
as  the  fish  were  abundant  near  the  shore.  It  was  not 
till  179o  that  the  first  jigger,  so  called,  a  sail  craft.of 
some  twenty  tons,  was  jirocured.    But  from  that  time 


the  business  increased,  affording  ample  maintenance 
to  many  and  fortunes  to  some.  The  fishermen  here 
have  promptly  availeil  themselves  of  every  new  dis- 
covery and  improvement  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
calling  and  been  alert  in  taking  advantage  of  ])ro])i- 
tions  tides. 

Shell-fish  have  always  been  taken  in  great  quanti- 
ties along  the  shore,  and  many  an  indigent  family 
have  found  that  the  elain  banks  never  refused  a  lib- 
eral discount. 

The  lobster  trade,  too,  has  been  one  of  very  consid- 
erable [irofit,  thf)UL'h  ic  has  of  late  years  been  so  vig- 
orously [lursued  that  fears  have  arisen  lest  the  dainty 
Crustacea  may  be  exterminated.  As  liefore  remarked, 
the  fishing  was  chiefly  carried  on  at  Swampscott, 
which  was  a  part  of  I^ynn  till  1852.  And,  as  the 
writer,  when  ]ire]V'iring  the  proposed  sketch  of  that 
town,  will  nece-sarily  have  sometliing  to  say  about 
the  fisheries,  Ijut  little  need  be  added  here. 

An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  lobster  yield  on  our 
coast  may  be  gathered  from  the  I'act  that  dui-ing  the 
year  ending  May  1,  1SG5,  there  were  taken  at  Nahant 
150,000,  and  at  Swampscott  37,000.  The  average  val- 
ue, as  taken  from  the  traps,  was  six  cents  each.  Since 
that  time  the  annual  catch  has  gradually  diminished. 
And  under  the  ap[irehension  that  the  species  maybe-, 
come  extinct,  as  just  stated,  the  Legislature  has  been 
invoked  for  their  protection.  But  one  would  think 
there  could  not  be  much  danger  in  that  direction,  as 
piscatory  naturalists  assure  us  that  a  single  female 
lobster  will  lay  42,000  eggs  in  a  year.  It  must  be, 
then,  that  there  are  "  denizens  of  the  deep  "  as  fiMid  as 
we  of  the  savory  food. 

The  district  of  Lynn,  Nahant  and  Swampscott  re- 
turned, as  the  product  of  their  fisheries  for  the  quarter 
ending  December  3,  18S0,  as  follows  :  Codfish,  cured, 
300,000  i)Ounds;  mackerel,  400,000  pounds;  herring, 
salted,  100,000  pounds  ;  lobsters,  7000  jiounds;  fresh 
fish,  daily  catch,  315,000  pounds;  fish  oil,  3200  gal- 
lons.   Total  value,  ^?44,141.50. 

A  brief  quotation  from  William  Wood's  quaint  de- 
sciipti'in  of  what  he  saw  in  li)31  may  close  what  is 
needful  just  here  idiont  the  fisheries:  "Northward 
U[>  this  river  [the  Saugus]  goes  great  store  of  alewi  ves, 
of  which  they  make  good  red  herrings;  insomuch 
that  they  have  been  at  charges  to  make  them  a  wayre 
and  a  herring-house  to  dry  these  herrings  in.  The 
last  year  were  dried  some  4  or  5  last  [150  barrels]  for 
an  exjieriment,  which  proved  very  good.  This  is  like 
to  prove  a  great  enrichment  to  the  land,  being  a  sta- 
])le  commodity  in  other  countries,  for  there  be  such 
innumerable  conijjanies  in  every  river  that  I  have 
seen  ten  thousand  taken  in  two  hours,  by  two  men, 
without  any  weire  at  all  saving  a  few  stones  to  stop 
their  passage  up  the  river.  There  likewise  come  store 
of  basse,  which  the  English  and  Indians  catch  with 
hooke  and  line,  some  fifty  or  threescore  at  a  tide.  .  .  . 
Here  is  a  great  deal  of  rock,  cod  and  macrill,  inso- 
much that  shoales  of  basse  have  driven  up  shoales  of 
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macrill,  from  nno  end  ot"  the  siinily  bciicli  to  tlie 
other,  wliicli  the  inhabitunts  li.ave  gathered  up  in 
wheelbarrows.'"  Alewives  still  go  up  the  fresh-water 
streams  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring  to  spawn  in  the 
ponds;  especially  do  they  swarm  in  Strawberry  Brcjok 
on  their  way  to  Flax  Pond  ;  but  they  are  not  now 
esteemed  so  highly  lor  Ibod  as  formerly.  There  are 
but  few  bass,  some  rock  cod  and  occasionally  great 
quantities  of  mackerel.  The  habits  of  the  latter, 
however,  are  so  peculiar  that  dillerent  seasons  show 
very  ditferent  accounts. 

Cloth  Mantfactltj-:. — In  172(3  the  Salem  Court 
awarded  to  Nathaniel  Potter,  of  Lynn,  £13  ir>s.  forthe 
manufacture  of  three  pieces  of  linen.  It  is  not  clear 
%vhat  kind  of  cloth  this  was,  but  is  very  likely  to  have 
been  what  was  afterwards  known  as  "tow  cloth." 
Certain  it  is  that  flax  was  raised  here  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  fine  pond  nearour  northeastern  border, 
known  as  Flax  Pond,  received  its  name,  as  mentioned 
in  the  description  already  given,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  much  of  the  flax  was  rotted  there.  The 
tow  cloth,  as  it  came  from  the  family  hand-Joom,  was 
not  regarded  as  a  very  genteel  fabric,  but  its  durabil- 
ity could  not  be  questioned,  and  after  being  whitened 
it  was  fair,  though  not  so  smooth  and  sf)ft  as  one  of 
this  day  would  desire  for  an  innermost  garment.  The 
raising  of  flax  and  manufacture  of  tow  cloth  has  long 
since  been  discontinued. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  settlement  .sheep  were 
raised  to  some  extent,  and  of  course  the  fleeces  were 
by  the  thrifty  dames  wrought  into  comfortable  cloth- 
ing. But  the  whir  of  the  spinning-wheel  and  click  of 
the  hand-loom  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  heard. 

Shoes  and  Leather. — Shoes.~The  history  of 
shoes  and  shoe-making  seems  always  to  have  had  a 
peculiar  interest.  Workers  at  the  craft  appeared  at 
an  early  period  of  the  world,  for  it  was  necessary  to 
protect  the  feet  from  the  arid  sands  of  the  torrid  /.one 
and  the  frosty  plains  of  the  frigid.  The  earliest  cov- 
ering of  the  feet  in  the  one  case  was  no  doubt  the 
sandal,  manufactured  from  some  vegetable  production, 
«nd  in  the  other,  the  moccasin,  made  of  uncurried 
skin.  Sandals  are  still  worn  in  the  eastern  countries, 
though  light  shoes  seem  generally  piefcrred.  The 
manufacture  of  shoes  in  those  countries  is  conducted 
in  the  same  primitive  style  that  was  in  practice  here 
in  our  early  days,  though  the  sewing-machine  and 
other  revolutionizing  contrivances  are  being  intro- 
duced. The  writer,  while  threading  his  way  through 
one  of  the  narrow  old  streets  of  Algiers,  two  or  three 
years  since,  came  across  a  shop  in  which  were  half  a 
do7X'n  shoemakers  busily  at  work  on  the  same  kind 
of  low  seat  used  in  the  Lynn  shops  of  sixty  years 
ago,  knee-stirrup,  lapstone  and  broad-face  hammer, 
fulfilling  llieir  duties  as  of  yore.  So  luitural  did  the 
whole  lofrk  that  a  pause  wa.s  involuntarily  made;  but 
though  the  jolly  workers  seemed  n(jt  averse  to  have  a 
chat,  the  difficulties  of  language  gendered  the  com- 
munication very  limited.    In  the  same  city  a  French- 


man was  seen  busily  at  work  on  an  American  sewing- 
machine. 

Of  all  the  industries  of  Lynn,  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  has  taken  the  lead  for  many  years;  Init  it  was 
not  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  she  began 
to  be  known,  to  any  marked  extent,  in  that  line  of 
business.  Nor  is  ir  certain  that  there  was  any  special 
indurcniont  for  the  establishment  of  the  business 
here,  though  the  maiuifacture  of  leather,  which  was 
engaged  in  to  some  extent  in  the  earliest  times,  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Edward  Johnson, 
of  Woburn,  writing  in  1051,  s])eaks  of  a  Shoemakers' 
Corporation  in  Lynn,  and  Mr.  Lewis  remarks  that  the 
jtapers  relating  to  it  were  unfortunately  lost,  "having 
probably  been  destroyed  by  the  nuil)  in  17(j5."  But 
it  must  have  been  an  insignificant  association.  And 
what  reason  there  was  for  su]iposing  that  the  papers, 
if  any  leally  existed,  were  destroyed  in  the  Stamp 
Act  riot,  is  not  known.  It  seems  more  probable  that 
they  would  have  been  destroyed  in  the  disorderly 
times  of  Andros;  but  more  probable  still  that  they 
never  had  any  papers, 

Edmund  Bridges  and  Philip  Kirtland  are  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  first  shoemakers  here.  They  came 
in  10)35.  But  John  Adam  Dagyr,  a  Welshman,  who 
came  in  17oi),  seems  to  have  raised  the  humble 
occupation  almost  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  art.  He  took 
great  jiains  to  excel ;  and,  it  is  said,  imported  the 
most  elegant  shoes  from  Europe,  and  dissected  them 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  hidden  mystery  of 
theii'  elegance.  This,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
df)ne  before,  but  without  the  desired  cflbct.  Shoe- 
makers from  all  jiarts  of  the  town,  says  Mr.  Lewis, 
went  ti)  him  (br  information  ;  and  he  is  called  in  the 
Boston  GaznUe  of  1764  "  the  celebrated  shoemaker  of 
Essex."  From  this  time  Lynn  took  rank  as  the  fore- 
most place  for  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  shoes  in  all 
New  England— indeeil,  in  all  the  provinces.  But  Mr. 
D,\gyr,  in  a  jiecuniary  way  at  least,  never  profited 
much  iiy  his  skill  and  Labor.  The  writer  has  been 
told  by  one  who  knew  him  well  that  he  lived  in  a 
homely  way,  was  nut  \ery  nrat  in  his  dress  and  did 
not  keeji  bis  little  shop,  which  was  on  Boston  Street, 
near  where  Carnes  now  oi)ens,  in  the  neatest  order ; 
in  short,  that  he  fell  into  such  habits  as  were  not 
conducive  to  a  tbriCty  life.  He  finally  became  so 
destitute  as  to  make  his  home  in  the  almshouse,  and 
there  he  died  in  1808.  Kirtland  Street,  in  the  west- 
erly part  of  the  city,  and  Kirtland  Block,  in  Union 
Street,  jierpetuate  the  name  of  the  earlier  craftsman, 
Philip  Kirtland,  and  so,  in  its  way,  does  the  Kirtland 
Hotel,  in  Summer  Street.  But  as  yet  no  such  honor 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  name  of  Dagyr,  unless  a 
wild  spot  in  the  domain  of  the  Free  Public  Forest 
Association,  lately  consecrated  to  his  memory,  be 
taken  as  such. 

At  the  time  of  Dagyr's  arrival,  1750,  there  were 
but  three  men  in  Lynn  who  carried  on  the  business 
to  such  extent  as  to  employ  journeymen  ;  and  these 
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were  William  Gray  (grandfather  of  the  rich  mer- 
chant, so  extensively  known  by  the  inelegant  sobri- 
quet of"  Billy  Gray  "),  John  Mansfield  and  Benjamin 
Xewhall;  the  latter,  the  writer  is  pleased  in  being 
able  to  say,  was  his  great-grandfather. 

Down  to  the  Kevolution  the  business  moved  on- 
ward, but  its  progress  was  slow.    And  daring  the 
war,  like  most  other  matters  of  trade,  it  was  sadly 
depressed.    Soon  after  the  return  of  peace  it  began 
to  show  renewed  strength,  and  was  jiresently  recog- 
nized as  the  leading  employment  of  the  place.  Some 
of  the  shrewd  business  men  seeming  to  have  a  proph- 
etic vision  of  the  position  it  was  destined  to  occupy 
in  future  years,  vigorously  set  about  placing  its  inter- 
ests on  as  firm  a  footing  as  possible.    Several  ener- 
getic workers  to  that  end  are  more  worthy  of  being 
remembered  than  some  others  who  are  extolled  as 
.public  benefactors.    There  was  Ebcnezer  Breed,  a 
native  of  the  town.    He  made  himself  acquainted 
with  all  that  was  to  be  learned  in  Lynn,  and  while 
yet  a  young  man  went  to  Philadel]ihia,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  a  profitable  business  connected  with  the 
trade   here.     In  1792  he  visited  Europe, 'and  not 
only  sent  over  quantities  of  the  better  and  most  fash- 
ionable kinds  of  shoe  stock,  but  also  some  skilled 
workmen  to  instruct  the  operatives  at  home  in  the 
more  elegant  mysteries  of  the  art.    He  seemed  de- 
termined to  prove  that  as  fine  and  substantial  shoes 
could  be  made  in  Lynn  as  in  Europe,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded.   But  the  business  in  a  measure  languished, 
for  shoes  could  be  imported  I'rom  England  and  France 
and  sold  cheaper  than  the  manufacturers  here  could 
turn  tliem  out.    Finding  such  to  be  the  condition  of 
things,  Mr.  Breed,  in  conjunction  with  some  others  in 
tlie  trade  at  Philadelphia,  set  about  endeavoring  to 
induce  Congress,  which  then  held  its  sessions  in  that 
city,  to  impose  a  duty  on  imported  shoes  suflicient  to 
protect  the  home  manufacture.    They  resorted  to  a 
little  shrewd  management  to  effect  their  purpose. 
Among  other  schemes  a  dinner  party  was  given,  for 
they  well  knew  that  an  appeal  to  the  stomach  is  in 
many  cases  more  irresistible  than  an  appeal  to  the 
head.    Sundry  members  of  Congress  were  invited  to 
llic  banquet,  as  well  as  divers  charming  ladies, auKjng 
the  latter  the  fascinating  (Quaker  widow,  Dolly  Todd, 
once  Dolly  Payne,  and  afterward  Mrs.  President 
Madison.    Mr.  Madison  himself,  who  was  an  induen- 
tial  member  of  Congress,  was  also  there.    One  or  two 
of  the  ladies  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  ulter- 
ior purpose  of  the  party,  and  not  averse  to  assisting 
iu  making  it  a  success.    It  need  only  be  added  that 
a  very  satisfactory  act  was  passed,  and  Lynn  rose  on 
the  event.    Perhaps  facts  like  these  may  partially 
accouDt  for  the  pertinacity  with  which  our  people 
have  all  along  adhered  to  the  protective  tariff  system. 
Poor  human  nature  is  such  that  self-interest  has 
much  to  do  with  shaping  principles. 

Without  attempting  to  follow  the  progress  of  the 
trade  iuVj  minute  details,  it  may  be  well  to  state  a 


few  facts  that  will  enable  one  to  judge  of  its  growth. 
In  1810  there  were  manufiiclured  here  just  about 
1,000,000  pairs,  and  they  amounted  in  value  to 
$800,000.  The  earnings  of  the  female  binders  reached 
$50,000.  Twenty  years  later,  that  is  in  1830,  the 
number  of  pairs  made  was,  in  round  numbers,  1,(>70,- 
000,  Lynnfield  having  been  set  off  in  1S14  and  Sau- 
gus  iu  1815.  Twenty-five  years  later,  that  is,  in  1855, 
the  number  of  pairs  is  found  to  have  been  9,275,593, 
Swampscott  having  been  set  off  in  1852  and  Naliant 
in  1853.  From  1805  to  1875  there  were  made,  on  an 
average,  not  less  than  10,000,000  pairs  a  year,  of  the 
average  value  of  $1.20  a  pair. 

Bui  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  .shoe  trade 
.it  the  present  time  would  no  doubt  be  most  interest- 
ing as  well  as  useful,  and  it  is  proposed  to  attempt  it 
with  some  fullness. 

Colonel  Wright,  in  his  synopsis  of  the  last  United 
States  Census,  gives 


The  numher  of  elioo  riictoricn  in  Lynn  uh   174 

The  avurnge  iiuiiiber  of  eniithjyt'Cs  iia   10,708 

Capital  investi'd  •  $l,'2li:!,'J.")l) 

Wages         iu  OIK)  year   -l/.i'MJM) 

Stoi-kiis«l   .  .  .  ."   12,UlH,'22l 

Value  of  jiroJnct    2n,'JiO,867 

Gross  profit     3,0'.I7,2'JC 

EstiniutuJ  interest  and  exjienjcs   2,:i.')(i,lS'2 

Net  prolit  or  Ius.i   710,814 

Avenige  yearly  proJnot  per  employee   \,'.^l^G 

Average  yearly  not  prolit  per  eniijloyee   70 

Average  yearly  earnings  for  each  employee   ■li'il 

Percentage  niun  employed   71.7 

Percentage  women  employed   28. 

Percentage  children  enijjloyed   .3 


These  latest  published  figures  show  that  $GG8, 280 
more  were  paid  in  wages,  in  a  single  year,  than  the 
total  capital  invested.  E(jually  remarkable  is  the 
high  yearly  average  of  earnings  for  each  employee, 
wliich,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the  average  for 
men,  women  and  children.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  less  than  one-third  ol'  one  per  cent,  of  all 
Lynn  shoe  employees  are  children.  The  careful  at- 
tention given,  in  recent  years,  to  collecting  statistics 
of  employees  and  wages  makes  the  reports  of  statisti- 
cal bureaus  uuusuiilly  interesting  and  instructive.  In- 
dustrial iiil'orniation  is  eagerly  sought,  and  an  especial 
interest  has  centred  iu  e.vamining  the  progress  of  the 
shoe  industry,  because  of  its  wonderful  development 
and  because  that  development  is  the  result  of  Ameri- 
can ingenuity. 

Although  the  shoe  business  has  such  a  powerful 
hold  on  the  every-day  life  of  the  people  of  Lynn,  lofty 
shoe  factories  do  not,  by  any  means,  constitute  the 
whole  of  Lynn's  wealth  and  enterprise.  Wherever 
factories  of  any  kind  are  located,  there  naturally 
spring  up  a  score  of  subsidiary  industries  engaged  in 
pi'oducing  articles  wliich  miiy  be  used  as  component 
parts  of  a  staple  ])roduct.  Lynn,  rich  in  its  hundreds 
of  large  and  small  supply  factories,  which  furnish  al- 
most everything  from  tacks,  boxes  and  blacking,  to 
the  beautifully  finjshed  kid  skins  of  the  great  morocco 
factories,  is  not  an  exception.    From  sumac-filled 
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vats,  sunk  deep  in  the  ground,  up  five  and  six  stories, 
tlie  city  is  devoted  to  every  department  of  its  cliosen 
industry.  Above  ground  and  below  ground  tlie  busi- 
ness centre  of  the  city  is  thorouglily  dedicated  to  pro- 
ductiveness. 

To  speak  of  leatlier-scented  Lynn  is  almost  to  speak 
the  literal  truth.  From  tall  chimneys,  which  stand 
above  ponderous  boilers  and  powerful  engines,  pours 
forth  the  smoke  of  leather  shavings  and  leather  re- 
,fuse,  swept  from  the  busy  workrooms.  Thus  every- 
thing serves  its  purpose.  Hundreds  of  leather-shaping 
machines  furnish  ton  upon  ton  of  fuel  for  the  great 
boilers.  As  moisture  from  vegetati<in  is  taken  up  by 
the  sun,  and  formed  into  clouds  which  pour  fortii  rain 
to  increa>e  the  same  vegetation,  so  old  leather  assists 
in  the  manufacture  of  new  leather.  Every  piece  of 
discarded  leather  has  a  value.  Thin  shavings  are 
pasted  and  pressed  into  some  new  i'orm,  fibrous  jjieces 
are  ground  into  leather  board,  and  even  a  ton  of  fac- 
tory sweepings  has  a  marketable  value.  Thus  from 
the  time  the  tanner  sells  the  hair  shaved  from  the 
skin,  to  the  time  the  skin  is  cut  and  fi[>lit  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  every  particle  has  a  use  and  value. 

The  activity  and  bustle  of  Lynn  peofde  is,  in  no 
small  measure,  due  to  association  with  swiftly-moving 
machinery.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  work 
with  people  who  are  always  in  a  hurry  to  keep  up 
with  machinery  without  catching  the  same  habit. 
There  is  nothing  l.a/.y  about  Lynn.  It  is  distinctively 
a  city  of  workers  when  there  is  work  to  do.  There 
are,  unfortunately,  sea.sons  of  the  year  when  trade  is 
at  a  low  ebb,  and  there  is  therefore  a  necessity  for 
making  the  most  of  it  when  the  factories  are  in  mo- 
tion. There  are  two  bu.sy  seasons,  one  during  .Tanu- 
an.',  February  and  Mandi,  when  summer  goods  are 
manufiictured,  the  other  during  July,  August  and 
September,  when  winter  goods  are  manul'actn  red.  Tlie 
Western  market  generally  requires  goods  earliest,  the 
J'altimore  and  Southern  market  ne.xt,  the  I'hiladel- 
l)liia,  New  York  and  Xew  Jvigland  markets  latest. 
We-stern  wholesale  buyers  order  sample  pairs  of  the 
ne.xt  summer's  styles  as  early  as  the  iireccding  Octo- 
ber, ami  for  winter  wear  as  early  its  the  preceding 
March.  Summer  is  ils  much  a  i)rcparation  for  winter, 
and  winter  for  summer,  in  shoe  manufacturing,  as  in 
any  other  great  industry.  Although  six  months  in 
the  year  probably  comprise  the  busy  seasons,  yet  there 
are  often  factories  which  run  exce])tionally  steady 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  fact,  there 
is  some  trade  in  every  factory  every  week  in  the  year, 
as  samples,  sample  orders  and  duplicate  orders  fdl  U[) 
a  great  amount  of  tirne  between  the  seasons.  The  un- 
certainty of  constant  employment  calls  for  good  wages, 
so  that  during  the  busy  sea.son  operatives  earn  a  hand- 
some sum,  which,  if  it  could  only  be  continued 
throughout  the  year,  would  make  the  trade  of  shoe- 
making  very  desirable.  The  ilull  times,  however,  put 
the  annual  income  at  no  more  than  a  suppocting  av- 
erage. 


Tlie  conduct  and  ownersliiji  of  Lynn  factories  is 
decidedly  dilferent  from  that  of  most  maiuifacturing 
cities.  In  the  large  mill  cities  especially  the  facto- 
ries are  owned  by  cfirjiorations,  and  often  only  a 
small  i)ercentage  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  residents. 
The  profits  of  the  corporation  are  paid  to  non-resi- 
dents, who  may  have  little  interest  in  the  city's  pros- 
perity. Not  so  in  Lynn.  Lynn  is  almost  wholly 
owned  by  Lynn  residents.  Wages  and  ])rofits  alike 
contriluite  to  the  city's  advancement.  There  are  no 
stock  corporations,  but  c\'ery  firm  manages  its  own 
business.  By  the  industry  and  jierseverance  of  its 
own  citizens,  Lynn  has  increased  its  wealth,  and  taken 
a  proud  i)0sition  among  the  foremost  manufacturing 
cities  of  the  world.  Prosj)erity  is  not  borrowed,  but 
is  a  home  product. 

Wages  in  Lynn  are  paid  weekly.  It  1ias  been  so 
ever  since  factories  were  first  established,  being  an 
outgrowth  of  the  old  custom  of  paying  the  shoe- 
maker for  his  work  as  soon  as  finished.  Saturday  is 
the  great  ])ay-day.  Lynn  shoe  manufacturers  have 
always  been  well  rated  in  the  financial  world,  and 
no  doubt  much  of  their  sounil  financial  stainling  is 
due  to  frequent  payments.  They  have  nn  immense 
cash  paid-u])  ca])ital  in  labor  alone,  all  of  the  time, 
and  as  labor  is  estimated  as  about  one-fourth  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  jiroduct,  Lynn  nianutac- 
turers  would  jiay  oiie-fourlli  ininic<liate  cash  for  all 
their  Ijills,  even  if  they  did  not  |>ay  any  more.  Labor 
bills  are  j)rei'erreil  bills  in  Lynn,  and  its  good  effect 
is  seen  on  every  band.  A  "nimble  sixpence"  has 
always  been  a  Lynn  business  principle,  and  any  other 
system  would  seem  unnatural. 

Lynn  operatives  have  never  been  called  to  work 
by  factory  ijells.  Nominally  there  are  fifty-nine 
worlving  lir)ursin  tlie  week,  but  [iractically  there  is  so 
much  work  done  by  the  piece  that  operatives  work  a 
much  sniiOler  number  of  hours.  Factory  whistles  give 
alarms  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  twelve 
o'clock  noon,  and  at  one  and  six  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Those  enndoyed  by  the  week  observe  these 
hours,  excepting  on  Saturday,  when  work  is  over  at 
five  o'clock.  Almost  cvt'iy  kind  of  work  is  piece- 
work, as  even  in  work  done  by  the  week  there  is 
some  stated  amount  to  perforin,  which  is  practically 
the  same.  There  is  unusual  freedom  in  entering  and 
leaving  factories,  and  a  time-keeper  from  some 
strictly-conducted  industry  would  no  doubt  consider 
Lynn  perfectly  demoralized.  It  would  be  hard  to 
name  a  place  where  employees  can  be  more  indepen- 
dent and  more  fully  allowed  to  regulate  their  own 
time  than  in  the  factories  of  Lynn. 

Lynn  employees  live  well,  dress  well  and  are  very 
thrifty.  They  live  for  the  most  part  in  detached 
houses  arranged  for  one  or  two  families.  There  are 
very  few  tenement  blocks,  and  on  the  average  there 
is  one  house  to  every  seven  persons  of  the  whole 
population.  Manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  large 
real  estate  owners,  and  do  not  attem[)t  to  house  their 
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own  employee*,  as  is  often  the  case  with  corpora- 
tions. The  employees  themselves  are  large  real  estate 
owners,  hundreds  of  houses  being  owned  by  thrifty 
workmen  and  worlcingwomen,  who  have  built  for 
themselves  neat  little  homes.  Until  recent  years 
people  still  preserved  land  for  kitchen  gardening, 
even  in  streets  contiL'uous  to  the  business  centre. 
These  gardens  are  gradually  filling  up,  but  the  same 
custom  still  exists  in  the  outlying  streets.  Lynn 
owes  nuicli  to  its  working  peojile.  Had  they 
been  less  intelligent  and  industrious,  the  city  could 
never  have  grown  so  evenly  and  so  neatly  iis  it  has. 
Had  the  working  people  been  less  willing  to  build 
houses  witii  their  surplus  earnings,  the  incrcMsing 
popu'ation  could  never  have  been  so  comfortably 
accommodated.  Manufacturers  needed  money  for 
increasing  business,  and  could  never  have  atforded 
to  build  the  houses  as  fast  as  they  were  needed.  Lynn 
has  been  the  mutual  success  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed, and  a  history  of  its  jjrogrcss  which  failed  to 
give  proper  credit  to  its  small  ])roperty-owners  would 
do  injustice  to  the  people — the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
community. 

As  is  the  case  in  every  other  great  industrial  com- 
munity, Lynn  capitalists  and  workmen  have  oiten- 
times  disagreed  on  the  equivalent  to  be  paid  for 
labor.  A  general  disagreement  has  almost  always 
resulted  in  a  strike.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  strikes 
almost  invariably  occur  with  mo.st  frequency  in  years 
of  great  business  depression,  when  manufacturers  can 
least  afford  to  pay  increased  wages,  and  when  work- 
men can  least  ati'ord  to  remain  idle.  The  success  of 
a  strike  depends  greatly  on  the  efficiency  of  labor 
organization  and  the  confidence  of  the  members  in 
the  leaders.  There  are  periods  when  organizations 
spring  up  in  great  numbers,  and  other  times  when 
the  members  lose  interest  and  tlie  organizations  are 
less  |)Owerful.  Disagreements  between  capital  ami 
labor  arc  no  modern  invention.  The  good  old  doc- 
trine of  "bearance  and  forbearance"  will  do  more  to 
engender  good  feeling  than  anytiiing  else.  ^Vatcr  is 
bound  to  seek  its  own  level.  If  the  nuirket  will  war- 
rant il.  prices  go  up,  and  if  there  is  no  denmnd,  jiriccs 
must  go  down.  Prices  get  where  they  belong,  de- 
spite remonstrance,  strikes  and  differences  of  opinion. 
No  combination  of  capital  or  organization  of  htbor 
can  arbitrarily  permanently  establish  them.  For  a 
short  time  it  may  be  possible  to  govern  them,  but 
that  progress  which  changes  trades  and  trade  methods 
is  no  respecter  of  combinations  or  organizations,  and 
grades  and  levels  prices  in  accordance  with  the 
prosperity  or  adversity  of  tlie  existing  generation. 
It  is  for  us  to  adjust  ourselves  to  changing'circum- 
stances  with  as  little  friction  and  as  peacefully  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  process  of  shoe  manufacturing  does  not  neces- 
sitate so  large' a  plant  nor  .so  expensive  an  outlay  as 
textile  manufacturing.  Shoes  are  composite,  and  the 
shoe  industry  is  composite.    The  shoemakers  take  a 


number  of  manufactured  articles,  and  sew  and  nail 
theui  together  in  a  stylish,  shapely  manner,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  shoo.  There  are  few  clicniicals  to  evaporate 
if  manufacturing  ceases  fir  a  day,  a  month  ur  a  year. 
Nearly  everything  in  shoemalcing  represents  work. 
When  work  stojis,  the  factory  process  stops.  There  is 
no  boiling,  mixing  or  dyeing  process  going  on  while 
the  shoenuiker  sleeps,  but  his  guiding  eye  and  hand 
are  necessnrj'  to  progress.  Water,  blacking,  glue, 
jjaste,  cement  and  applied  finishes  are  all  the  liquids 
that  enter  into  the  process  of  shoemaking.  In  temper- 
ing stock,  water  exclusively  is  used,  every  other  liquid 
being  for  external  application.  On  account  of  this 
simplicity,  shoes-can  be  made  economically  in  a  very 
small  compass,  witli  little  outlay,  or  can  be  made  in 
great  factories  with  a  perfect  wealth  of  machinery, 
it  is  a  versatile  business,  and  depends  on  the  energy 
and  ]iorseverance  of  the  nuxnufacturer.  It  is  more  a 
business  of  the  peoi)le  than  any  great  textile  industry 
possibly  can  be.  It  is  possible  for  a  mechanic  to  rise 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  jiosition.  There  are 
even  workingmen's  co-operative  factories.  The  work- 
men invest  a  sum  of  money  in  the  enterprise,  are  paid 
the  same  wages  as  are  paid  in  other  factories,  and  are 
to  share  in  the  pi-ofits.  Shoe  maiuifacturing  needs 
industry,  economy  and  a  natural  talent  for  making 
business  success,  like  any  other  pursuit.  Small  be- 
ginnings are  just  as  jiossible  to-day  in  any  business 
as  they  ever  were,  and  arc  just  as  inconvenient.  The 
convenience  only  of  a  large  capital  seemingly  makes 
it  a  necessity.  Oftentimes  a  comparatively  newly  es- 
tablished firm  will  outstriji  veteran  manufacturers  in 
the  race  for  trade.  This  has  a  tendency  to  keep  trade 
progressive,  and  no  doubt  will  contribute  to  its  per- 
numence.  \V\{]i  the  constant  invention  of  improved 
macliinery  an<l  tools,  the  style  of  conducting  business 
changes  about  as  often  as  the  styles  of  shoes. 

To  small  capitalists  venturing  into  the  shoe  busi- 
ness, contractors  are  ;i  great  assistance.  With  their 
help  a  man  can  manufacture  shoes  at  a  very  small 
outlay.  There  are  contractors  to  do  almost  every- 
thing. Large  maiiul'acturers  even  have  a  large  part 
of  their  up]ier-stitching  done  by  contractors.  But  to 
the  small  manufacturer,  the  shoemaking  contractor, 
with  a  line  of  machinery,  is  incalculably  valuable. 
He  not  only  contracts  for  making  the  shoe,  but  will 
even  jirovide  lasts  and  everything  necessary  to  be 
used.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  one  small  room 
for  headquarters,  and  yet,  by  contract,  arrange  for 
the  transaction  of  an  extensive  and  profitable  busi- 
ness. The  [iroduct  does  not  have  that  distinctive  in- 
dividuality, however,  which  belongs  to  individual 
factories,  because  several  manufacturers  are  often 
sup[)]ied  by  one  contractor.  But  it  serves  to  show 
how  thoroughly  Lynn  is  equi[)j>ed  for  the  business  in 
all  its  phases. 

Not  only  in  our  country,  but  beyond  the  seas,  the 
fame  of  Lynn  factories  has  attracted  notice.  During 
the  year  1885  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
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German,  made  his  home  in  Lynn  and  worked  on  dif- 
ferent nuachines  in  a  Lynn  shoe  factory,  studying  tlie 
ways  of  Yankee  shoeniaking.  American  machines 
and  Lynn  machines  have  made  their  way  all  over  the 
world,  attracting  great  attention  and  interest.  Lynn 
is  only  one  large  customer  for  licr  own  great  snpi'ly 
dealers  who  make  the  city  their  headquarters.  Lynn 
supplies  go  to  a  dozen  foreign  countries  as  well  as  all 
over  the  United  States. 

If  a  person  were  to  ask  what  grade  of  goods  were 
manufactured  in  Lynn,  he  would  be  told  everything 
in  the  shape  of  a  shoe.  The  staple  grade  is  a  medium 
and  low-priced  article  for  ladies,  misses  and  children, 
but  there  are  also  several  ]irosperous  firms  manufac- 
turing for  men,  boys  and  youth.  In  ladies'  wear,  ev- 
erything is  made  from  elegant  hand-sewed  French 
kid  button  boots  and  delicate  beaded  velvet  toilet 
slipjiers  to  shoes  of  cheaper  material,  which  are  made 
for  the  million.  Everything  that  can  be  thought  of 
or  desired  for  American  wear  is  made  in  Lynn.  There 
are  some  goods  made  for  cx]iort,  but  the  goods  for 
foreign  wear  form  a  very  small  part  of  the.ycar's  bus- 
iness. 

Lynn  represents  a  city  built  without  any  natural 
advantages,  excepting  a  liealthy  situation  and  beauti- 
ful natural  attractions.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
sliould  liave  become  a  ])rosperous  city  more  tlian 
many  another,  and  it  would  not  have  become  so  but 
for  the  untiring  industry,  energy  and  perseverance  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  city  is  blessed  witli  a  very  poor 
harbor,  lias  no  extensive  water-power  i)rivilege,  is  not 
a  great  railroad  centre,  and,  until  a  few  years  since, 
hud  only  one  steam  railroad  privilege.  Its  close 
proximity  to  Boston  has,  until  recent  years,  been  a 
disadvantage  to  local  store-keepers,  and  there  has  not 
been  that  reliable  country  trade  from  neighboring 
towns  which  has  contributed  to  the  wealth  of  more 
distant  cities. 

Lynn  is  not  a  county-seat,  and  has  no  National, 
State  or  County  buildings  or  institutions.  The  city 
forcibly  illustrates  how  a  whole  people  can,  by  de- 
voting tluMiiscI vcs  iissiiUioiisly  to  some  dclini'.c  call- 
ing, make  themselves  j>roricicnt  and  juospei  ous. 
The  wor]<l  is  never  surprised  at  rapid  growth  in  the 
AV'cst,  but  the  growth  of  an  ancient  town  on  the  rock- 
bound  New  England  coast  is  remarkable  iind  notice- 
able. Lynn,  a  quiet,  home-like  town,  grew  from 
.itself,  by  itself,  to  a  position  of  importance,  and  is 
now  the  largest  city  in  Essex  County.  Its  inliabitants 
knew  how  to  make  shoes,  and  tliey  made  them.  In- 
crease of  business  called  out  increase  of  inventive 
power  U)  sn])ply  the  demand.  Machines  to  make 
shoes  called  for  factories,  and  factories  called  people 
in  from  towns  all  over  the  Northern  New  England 
States,  where  shoes  had  formerly  been  sent  to  be 
made.  'This  remarkable  city  is  an  interesting  study 
because  of  it-s  ])eculiar  success,  as  without  natural  or 
fortunate  advantages  it  has  grown  and  jnade  a 
famous  name. 


And  this  seems  a  proper  place  to  go  a  little  into  his- 
torical detail  regarding  the  leather  manufacture  here, 
as  distinguished  from  the  shoe  manufacture.  But,  be- 
fore passing  to  that  matter,  the  writer  would  acknowl- 
edge his  iiidebtediu'ss  to  Sir.  1  low  ard  kludge  New- 
hall  for  what  is  most  interesting  in  the  foregoing  ac- 
count of  the  shoe  trade. 

Leathci'. — There  is  an  old  proverb  which  tells  us  that 
there  is  "  nothing  like  leather,''  so  necessary  and  use- 
ful is  it  in  all  the  arts  and  for  many  dome-tic  ]iur- 
poses.  So  well  aware  of  this  wore  the  early  settlers 
of  New  England  that  we  find  the  General  Court 
voting,  in  September,  1(!8S,  to  "  remember  to  provide 
bark  in  the  following  April  for  tlic  tanning  of  divers 
hides  to  come."  I'his  importation  of  hides  would 
scciu  to  indicate  that  they  had  few  cattle,  or  that  they 
puriiosed  to  kill  as  few  as  possible,  tiiat  their  num- 
bers might  increase.  It  is  probable  that  the  hides  of 
those  killed  were  not  well  taken  ofl'  or  ])roj)erly 
cured,  and  thus  were  lost  through  neglect  or  destroy- 
ed. For  this  reason  we  find  an  order  passed  in  Oc- 
tober, 1G40.  ))roviding  for  the  projier  slaughtering  and 
carcol'  hidesand  skins,  and  for  scndingthem  to  be  tan- 
ned and  dressed,  with  aline  to  be  imposed  upon  all  who 
neglected  such  duty.  In  June,  1642,  the  Court 
]iassed  an  elaljorate  bill,  providing  that  no  butcher, 
currier  or  shocmalcer  should  exorcise  the  feat  or  mys- 
tery of  a  tanner,  on  paiti  of  forfeiting  six  shillings 
eight  pence  for  every  hide  or  skin  tanned  ;  butchers 
to  forfeit  twelve  cents  for  every  gash  or  cut  made  in 
slaying  ;  no  i)ersons  except  tanners  to  be  allowed  to 
purchase  any  hides;  persons  selling  hides  insuf- 
ficiently tanned  to  forfeit  them  ;  tanners  not  allowed 
to  let  their  liquors  heat  or  sjioil  on  i)ain  of  £20  for 
every  oU'ense ;  no  currier  to  dress  any  leather 
instilliciently  tanned,  or  burn  or  injure  any  leather  in 
dressing,  on  i)ain  of  forl'eiting  the  lull  value  of  every 
such  hide  ;  sealers  of  leather  appointed,  and  leather 
not  sealed  to  be  Ibrl'eited  ;  sealers  to  take  oath  to  {)er- 
form  their  lawful  duty.  This  order  was  afterwards 
extended  so  as  to  include  all  leather  made  into  boots 
and  shoes.  In  liMii  a  stringent  law  was  made  to  pre- 
vent the  cX|ionatiiin  (it'  any  hides  or  skins,  and  per- 
sons so  ex[)orting,  and  masters  of  vessels  receiving 
them,  were  to  forfeit  their  lull  value. 

A  committee  was  ajqiointed  May  31,  1()72,  to  look 
after  defects  in  the  tanning  of  leather  and  rejiort 
means  to  prevent  tlie  same. 

Although  goat  and  sheep-skins  were  not  classed 
with  hides,  yet  the  same  stringent  measures  were 
taken  to  ])revent  their  exportation.  A  number  of 
glovers,  whose  names  were  George  ITepbourne,  Thos. 
Buttolph,  James  Johnson,  Nathaniel  Williams,  Geo. 
Clillbrd  and  Thomas  Goulby  petitioned  against  their 
exportation  by  one  Ralph  Woory  in  1(34"),  and  he  Wiis 
restrained  from  sending  away  more  than  eight  dozens, 
and  he  and  all  others  forbidden  thereafter  to  export  any 
unless  made  into  gloves  or  other  garments — -an  early 
instance  of  the  protection  of  labor  and  home  industry 
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In  1G72  every  seaport  tnwn  was  obliged  to  choose  an 
oflicer  to  see  that  no  hides  or  skins  were  improperly 
transported. 

That  the  inanufacture  of  leather  from  hides  was  car- 
ried on  at  Lynn  at  a  very  early  day  is  evident.  We  are 
informed  that  Francis  Ingalls,  one  of  the  first  hve 
persons  who  settled  within  our  bounds,  was  a  tanner 
and  carried  on  tlie  business  on  what  is  now  Burrill 
Street,  in  Swamjiscott,  and  it  is  claimed  that  his  was 
the  first  tannery  in  the  colony,  ^fr.  Lewis  states 
that  he  saw  some  of  the  vats  removed  from  their  an- 
cient position  about  tlie  year  1S25.  George  Keysar 
came  to  Lynn  about  1639.  In  1649  he  bought  from 
Samuel  Bennett  the  land  lying  between  Boston 
Street  and  "Waterhill,  and  extending  from  the  New- 
hall  projierty  to  the  present  city  jiuniping  station. 
This  had  previously  belonged  to  Joseph  Arniitage. 
Keysar  carried  on  the  tanning  business  here  till  his 
removal  to  Salem,  in  IGSO.  His  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  Edward  Holyoke,  and  he  died  in  Salem  in  l(Ji)0, 
aged  seventy-three.  His  son  Elizur  pursued  the  same 
calling  at  Salem,  and  liis  son  John  at  Haverhill — 
this  fact  showing  that  the  sons  were  educated  to  their 
fatlier's  trade  here  in  Lynn.  In  1G65  a  child  by  the 
name  of  Elizabeth  Newhall  was  drowned  in  one  of 
Keysar's  tan- vats  near  Boston  Street.  This  jirojierty 
was  not  disposed  of  by  Keysar's  heirs  till  after  1702, 
wlien  it  probably  i)assed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Potters,  who  owned  the  property  on  the  opposite  or 
northerly  side  of  Boston  Street.  In  1705  Robert  Pot- 
ter, who  was  son  of  the  first  settler,  Nicholas,  disposed 
of  this  tan-yard  with  the  tan-house  to  his  son  Benja- 
min, who  was  a  tanner,  having  very  likely,  also, 
learned  his  trade  from  the  Keysars;  Benjamin  idter- 
v/ards  acquired  the  title  of  captain,  and  pursued  liis 
calling  here  till  1745,  leaving  his  estate  to  his  cliil- 
dren,  only  one  of  whom  was  a  son,  named  Benjamin, 
and  he  became  non  compos  and  luul  a  guardian  Ibr 
many  years. 

Upon  substantially  the  same  premises  once  occu- 
pied by  Keysar  and  Potter  a  tan-yard  and  tan-house 
have  been  in  operation  within  the  memory  of  i)ersons 
still  living,  and  the  la.~t  iu  i  ii]iaiit,  Saunu'l  MuUikcn, 
finislied  olf  tlio  tan-house  into  tenements  for  dwell- 
ings. Tliis  olil  building  has  been  demolished  within 
a  few  years.  The  yard  is  still  vacant,  and  the  ancient 
vata  can  be  found  by  digging. 

Upon  the  premises  covered  by  the  factory  of  John 
T.  Moult^m,  a  tan-yard  was  in  oi>eration  at  a  very  early 
day  by  Lieut.  John  Burrill.  He  wiis  a  son  of  the  first 
settler,  George,  and  was  probably  born  in  England 
in  1031.  He  lived  on  Boston  Street,  in  what  was 
more  latterly  called  the  Carncs  house.  Thij  stood 
upon  the  spot  where  Carnes  Street  joins  Boston 
Street,  and  was  exactly  opposite  the  tan-yard.  Col. 
John  left  the  tan-yard  and  buildings  to  hia  son, 
Theophilus  Burrill,  Esq.,  who  also  carried  on  the 
same  business  here  till  1721,  when  he  sold  out  to 
Deacon  John  Lewis.    He  in  turn,  by  his  will,  gav6 


the  tan-yard  ainl  tan-!iouse  to  his  grandson,  Samuel 
Lewis,  who  sold  it,  in  1782,  to  Daniel  Newhall  and 
Nathaniel  Sargent,  who  continued  it.  In  1793  New- 
hall sold  out  to  Sargent,  and  he  continued  alone  till 
his  death  in  179S.  In  1S05  Josi'[)h  \Vatson  was  the 
owner  and  pursued  the  currying  tr;ule.  These  prem- 
ises were  j)urchased  about  1S44  by  Joseph  ]Moulton, 
and  have  been  occu[Med  by  him  and  his  successors 
till  the  present  time  (1887),  for  the  manufacture  of 
morocco  leather.  Many  of  the  old  vats  were  removed 
by  him,  and  some  still  remain.  This  spot,  therefore, 
has  been  used  for  tanning  purposes  for  nearly  all  the 
time  since  the  settlement  of  the  town.  A  line  spring 
of  cold  water,  with  the  natural  stream  now  called 
Strawberry  Brook  running  througli  the  yard,  and  in 
later  years  a  head  of  water  from  the  canal  above,  gave 
the  place  unusual  advantages  for  a  business  of  this 
kind.  To  Mr.  John  T.  Jloulton,  son  and  successor  of 
Joseph  Moulton,  tlie  writer  is  much  indebted  for  facts 
here  given  touching  the  leather  business. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  the 
Ijcginning  of  the  jM'esent  the  tanning  business  was 
carried  on  by  Benjamin  Phillips  at  the  yard  of  the 
mill  at  Waterhill.  Hei'c  he  had  a  chance  for  a  fulling- 
mill  for  softening  his  hides,  running  it  by  water-i)ower, 
which  was  ([uite  an  advance  over  the  old  method  of 
horse-power.  To  him  were  apprenticed  the  brothers 
Winthrop  and  Sylvanus  Newhall,  who  afterwards 
had  their  tan-yards  on  Market  and  Broad  Streets, 
then  called  Blackmarsb.  Winthrop  Newhall  was 
succeeded,  in  1818,  by  his  so!i  IVancis  S.  Newhall, 
who,  in  1822,  formed  a  j)artnership  with  his  brother 
Henry  for  carrying  on  the  morocco  leather  business. 

Probalily  Winthrop  Newhall  was  the  last  ol'  the 
heavy  leather  tanners  here,  the  morocco  trade  having 
supj)lant<'d  the  heavier  business  which  seems  to  have 
taken  ileep  root  in  Salem  and  Danvers  at  about  the 
same  time. 

The  morocco  manufac'ture  was  probably  com- 
menced by  William  Rose  upon  the  same  spot  where 
the  Burrills  Ijcgan  and  carried  on  the  tanning  of 
hides.  This  is  infcired  I'runi  the  fact  that  when 
Joseph  Watson  made  a  mortgage  of  these  premises. 
Rose  was  called  u[)on  to  sign  his  name  as  witness  to 
the  conveyance.  He  may  have  been  working  for 
Watson  or  carrying  on  business  in  a  small  way  for 
himself  in  Watson's  sli'ip.  He  shortly  after  had  a 
shop  for  himself  on  a  spot  near  that  now  occu- 
pied by  St.  Ste[>hen's  Church,  on  South  Common 
Street,  but  left  town  in  1809,  going  to  Charles- 
town.  On  Boston  Street  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  old  tanneries  lived  John  Adam  Dagyr,  who 
has  been  so  many  times  advertised  as  the  celebrated 
shoen)ake.r  of  Essex  in  1704,  and  his  opinion  and  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  the  kinds  of  material  requisite  for 
ladies'  shoes  may  have  had  sometliing  to  do  with  the 
introduction  of  the  morocco  business  here.  At  any 
rate,  it  came  about  in  his  day.  His  wife's  father, 
Moses  Newhall,  was  probably  a  shoemaker ;  the  father 
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of  Moses  certainly  was,  as  the  records  show.  It  is  a 
very  unpleasant  circumstance  that  both  Dagyr  and 
his  wife,  in  their  last  days,  came  to  want. 

Daniel  Collins,  many  years  af^o,  carried  on  a  tan- 
nery on  Boston  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  jircsent 
Kirtland  Street.  Levi  Robinson  took  the  business 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  has  finally  developed 
into  the  large  morocco  establishment  of  John  I'l  Don- 
allan. 

From  Eose  and  his  small  beginning  has  the  busi- 
ness gradually  increased  to  its  present  extensive  pro- 
portions. This  matter  has  been  faithfully  treated  by 
David  X.  Johnson,  in  his  "Sketches  of  Lynn."  He 
brought  it  down  to  18S0,  sitice  which  time  the  amount 
of  business  has  somewhat  increased,  and  two  or  three 
new  firms  have  taken  up  that  other  branch  of  the 
trade,  the  manufacture  of  tawed  and  alum-tanned 
calt  and  sheep -skins. 

The  manufacture  of  leather,  of  one  kind  and  anoth- 
er, but  chiefly  morocco,  in  L\'nn,  at  present  reaches  a 
pretty  high  figure,  :;s  apjjears  by  the  following  from 
the  last  L^nited  States  Census  returns: 


Number  of  CBtablislimciits   23 

Enipl'iyeca,   7i;8 

W.i^es p;iiil  during  tlieyvar   Stng.H'H 

Cnpitul  invested,   J'Jlo.Kifl 

Stm;k  used   Sl,0')7,7i;:! 

Vulue  of  product,   ?2,3'I'J,2T2 

^^riSCKLLAXEOU.S     M.\Ni:FACTUIlE3.  —  The  Other 


manufactures  of  Lynn  ai)pear  almost  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  shoe  and  leather.  But  souie- 
thing  should  be  said  regarding  them.  The  aggregate 
(including  the  8hoe  and  leather)  as  given  by  the  last 
United  States  Census,  is  as  follows: 


Xuni>jer  of  eslaMliihinciita   .320 

Kni|iloyi  e3,  total  avcniije  numljer   12,1 1'j 

(.M.ilcs  iitiuve  in,  S9i4.    I'einaleB  iiljove  I.'j,  2487.  Youth 
and  childrrn,  :i5.) 

■Waives  p.'iid  during  tlie  year,   8'i,823,.')72 

Capital  inveetei,   So,S82,3r.O 

.•^t'jck  us'!d   $1,''),5.t1,!)38 

Value  of  product,   J26,21i;,778 


A  very  large  proportion  of  the  above,  of  roursi-,,  be- 
longs to  the  shoe  business.  Indeed,  the  same  census 
gives  iis  the  value  of  the  boot  and  shoe  product  $20,- 
'J4G,8G7,  of  the  above  grand  aggregate  of  Si'o, 210,778. 
A  few  of  the  other  industries  may  be  named  : 

Bricks. — It  was  early  found  that  there  were  large 
deposits  of  e.xcellent  clay  in  and  about  Lynn.  And 
it  has  always  been  used  to  some  extent.  Lut  hereto- 
fore wood  ha.s  proved  so  much  cheaper  as  a  building 
material  that  brick-making  had  no  great  encourage- 
ment. During  later  years,  however,  things  have 
changed,  and  bricks  are  coming  into  more  extensive 
use.  The  value  of  bricks  annually  made  is  about 
twenty-eight  thousand  dollars  and  the  number  of  jier- 
sons  employed,  forty. 

Ji'ixtss. — The  value  of  boxes — paper  and  wood- 
manufactured  in  Lynn  during  a  year  is  about  one 
hundred  and  si.xty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  total 
19 


wages  paid  fifty-five  thousand  dollars.  It  will  readily 
be  sui)posed  that  these  are  chiefly  used  in  the  shoe 
trade. 

Fisheries. — Lynn,  with  Swanipscott  and  Nahant, 
belongs  to  the  fishing  district  of  Mafblehead.  But 
since  Swampscott  and  Nahant  turned  their  backs 
upon  tliL'ir  aged  mother  she  has  had  little  to  show  in 
the  matter  of  fisheries,  and  little  in  the  way  of  ship- 
ping, if  her  ambitious  yacht-fleet  is  excepted  ;  but 
that,  by  hardy  delvcrs  of  the  deep,  would  probably  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  ornamental  rather  than 
the  industrial.  Recent  returns,  touching  the  fisheries, 
have  already  been  given. 

It  appears,  by  the  last  iniblishcd  returns,  tliat  the 
industrial  employees  of  Lynn  receive  higher  wages 
than  those  of  any  other  place  in  the  county — tlie 
average  yearly  earnings  of  each  employee  being  tbur 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars,  xind  this  average 
applies  to  men,  wionen  and  children.  In  Haverhill 
the  bulk  of  the  business  is  similar  to  that  of  Lynn  ; 
and  there  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  each  employee 
is  but  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars,  while  at 
thesainetime  the  average  number  of  men  workers  there 
is  some  four  per  cent,  greater  tliau  at  Lynn.  In  Salem 
the  average  earnings  of  each  employee  is  three  hundred 
and  forty-three  dolhirs.  In  Newbnryport  but  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars.  Peabody  comes 
nearest  Lynn,  showing  four  hundred  and  fifty-four 
dollars  per  year  J'or  each  em[)Ioyce. 

In  closing  this  division  of  (jur  work,  it  is  not  amiss 
to  remark  that  the  manufacture  of  bof)ts  and  shoes 
takes  the  lead  of  all  the  industries  of  Massachusetts. 
The  total  value  of  products  in  the  State,  in  1880,  w;i3 
!j(i31, 1.35,284;  and  of  this  $105,118,299  was  of  boots 
and  shoes.  Otlier  manufactures,  as  stated  by  the 
careful  hand  of  Colonel  Wright,  stood  as  follows  : 
cotton  good.s,  $GS,50'j,182  ;  food  preparations,  i?G8,0.35,- 
75.5;  woolen  goods,  §47,473, GG8 ;  metals  and  metallic 
goods,  .'?40,190,5(;9;  leather,  .'?.30,188,859 ;  clothing, 
$27,253,582;  mixed  textiles,  $21,001,038;  machines 
and  niachinery,.$20,894,545  ;  paper,  $18,358,301 ;  fur- 
iiitnn",  $1 1 ,1!IG,S27  ;  printing  and  publishing,  $10,- 
474, (;S4.  "These  twelve  industries  iiroduce  $409,352,- 
309  worth  of  goods  out  of  the  total  jjroduct  [$031,135,- 
2.S4]  of  the  State." 

The  actual  average  yearly  earnings  of  boot  and  shoe 
employees  throughout  the  State,  including  botli  sexes 
and  all  ages,  is  $381.58. 

A  few  other  industries  of  Lynn  may  be  alluded  to 
in  passing,  which  never  grew  to  lai-ge  proportions,  but 
yet  were  of  some  importance  in  their  day  : 

Ship-Bi/ilJiitg,  or  rather  boat-building,  as  it  would 
be  called  at  this  day,  was  engaged  in  here  to  some  ex- 
tent, at  an  early  period.  A  sloop  of  fifteen  tons  was 
built  in  1077,  and  another  of  aljout  the  same  burden 
in  1G85.  And  within  some  twenty-five  years  of  the 
latter  date,  about  half  a  score  of  vessels,  ranging  from 
ten  to  thirty-five  tons  burden — and  one  of  sixty — 
were  built  here.    About  1720  a  ship-yard  was  estab- 
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lished  on  Broad  Street,  a  little  east  of  the  foot  of 
Market,  at  which  were  built,  as  is  stated,  sixteen 
schooners  and  two  brigs.  But  tlie  business  there  was 
abandoned  alter  a  few  years.  There  seems  to  have 
been  quite  a  number  of  expert  workmen  at  ship- 
building in  Lynn  for  many  years,  and  one  or  two  re- 
markably skillful  naval  architects.  The  celebrated 
frigate  "  Constitution  "  was  buiJt  in  Boston,  at  the 
ship-yard  of  Edmund  Hart,  a  Lynn  man.  In  1832  a 
yard  was  established  in  West  Lynn,  a  little  east  of 
Fox  Hil!  Bridge,  at  which  were  built  a  few  small  ves- 
sels. The  Lynn  "  ^Vhaling  Company  ''  was  lormed 
about  that  time,  and  hopes  of  a  profitable  maritime 
business  were  entertained,  but  the  enterprise  proved 
a  failure. 

Cho'^olate  began  to  be  manufactured  at  the  mill  on 
Saugus  lliver,  at  the  Boston  Street  crossing,  as  early 
as  1797.  In  or  about  1805  Amariah  Childs  purchased 
the  establishment  and  commenced  manufacturing  an 
article  that  soon  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation, 
continuing  the  business  till  1840. 

.S'/i!^f/' had  been  made  at  the  mill  as  early  as  1794  by 
Samuel  Fales,  but  the  use  of  snulf  becoming,' by  de- 
grees, unfashionable,  the  business  died  out. 

Salt. — Salt-works  were  established  in  Lynn  in  1805, 
but  the  business  never  grew  to  large  proportions.  The 
works  were  on  what  is  now  Beach  Street,  near  Broad. 

Silk  and  Sill:  Printiyig. — Some  fifty  years  ago  a 
number  of  our  people  became  much  interested  in  the 
silk  manufacture.  They  procured  collections  of 
worms  and  planted  great  numbers  of  white  mulberry 
trees  lor  their  food.  They  were  .'•uccessful  in  a  lim- 
ited way,  but  the  business  never  resulted  in  anything 
])rofitable,  and  in  a  year  or  two  the  ettbrts  were  dis- 
continued. The  results  in  some  instances  were  quite 
satisfactory.  The  writer  remembers  being  shown,  by 
a  neighbor,  some  handkerciiiet's  which  were  woven 
from  silk  raised  by  him  and  printed  at  one  of  the  silk 
printing  establishments,  which  for  a  number  of  years 
did  an  active  business  in  Wyoma  village,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Strawberry  Brook,  and  on  Waterhill. 

Wall  Paper  and  Rubber  Goods  were  also  maiiufac- 
tiired  luTo  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  waUrs  of  .Straw- 
berry 15rook  were  utilized  in  some  nther  small  manu- 
facturing enterprises. 

New  lNi)CS'riUKf-. — (^uite  recently  there  have  been 
added  to  the  industries  of  Lynn  one  or  two  of  much 
jiromise,  which  arc  well  wortliy  of  enumeration. 

Electric  IJf/litinf/. — Very  soon  after  it  had  become 
demonstrated  that  electricity  could  besuccessi'ully  util- 
ized for  the  illumination  of  cities,  a  local  electric 
light  company  was  formed  in  Lynn  and  permission 
given  by  the  city  to  supply  customers,  the  city  itself 
becoming  a  large  customer  also.  This  company  in- 
troduced.into  the  streets  the  very  successful  arc  light 
of  the  Thompson-Houston  patent,  and  this  mode  of 
lighting  soon  became  so  popular  that  in  1883  a  brick 
building  was  erected  on  .Stewart  Street  to  enlarge  the 
capacity  to  meet  the  local  demand. 


The  capitalists  who  became  interested  in  this  enter- 
prise, recognizing  that  the  development  of  electric 
lighiing  was  in  its  infancy,  were  convinced  that  they 
could  ])rolitably  invest  capital  for  the  manufacture 
and  introduction  of  electrical  apparatus.  To  that  end 
they  invested  money  in  the  Thompson-Houston  com- 
pany, of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  organized  under  the 
laws  of  Connecticut.  The  machinery  and  plant  of  the 
company  was  soon  removed  to  Lynn  to  occupy  the 
substantial  brick  factory  building  on  Western  Ave- 
nue, erected  for  them  by  the  late  Minot  Terrill,  a 
gentleman  who  spent  nearly  the  whole  ol'a  large  for- 
tune, which  he  had  inherited,  in  building  improve- 
ments of  lasting  benefit  to  the  city.  The  company 
brought  many  new  families  to  I-ynn,  the  business  in- 
creased, and  the  factory  accommodations  have  had  to 
be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  another  large  building. 
At  the  beginning  of  1887  fully  six  hundred  people 
were  employed,  and  the  annual  product  amounted  to 
one  million  dollars.  This  product  is  sent  all  over  the 
world,  the  demand  increases,  and  oftentimes  the 
works  are  kept  in  operation  until  late  in  the  evening 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  orders. 

Prof.  Eliliu  Tliom]>son,  an  experienced  electrician, 
from  \vhom  the  company  derives  its  name,  is  very 
versatile  in  discovering  new  methods  of  ap|)lying 
electricity,  which  constantly  adds  new  departments 
of  work  in  the  factory.  The  company,  although 
chartered  in  anftther  State,  is  practically  a  Lynn  en- 
terprise, and  destined  to  beof  great  importance  to  the 
city.  The  main  business  oflice  is  in  Boston;  the 
Western  oflice  in  Chicago. 

Jfut-Miii.shing. — In  the  early  part  of  1887  a  hat- 
finishing  establishment  was  commenced  on  Summer 
Street  by  Mr.  Timothy  Merritt.  The  new  undcrtak- 
ing Will  no  doubt  become  a  gr(jwing  success,  as  the 
projector  has  a  good  kncjwlcdge  of  the  business  and 
energy  and  enterprise.  Every  new  industry  contrib- 
utes to  Lynn's  permanent  growth,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  coverings  for  the  head  cannot  be  as  suc- 
cessfully manufactured  by  her  people  as  coverings  for 
the  feet. 

'J'he  Ire  Ihi.vncsf  may  not  be  strictly  called  a  manu- 
facture unless  frost  is  considered  a  working  partner. 
But  it  is  now  an  important  industry,  and  one  to  be 
considered,  more  directly  than  almost  any  other,  a- 
home  industry,  the  material  being  of  home  [iroduction 
and  the  perfected  article  being  consumed  at  homo. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  years  there  have  been 
harvested  an  average  aggregate  of  some  sixty  thou- 
sand tons  each  year.  In  the  storing  season  some- 
where about  three  hundred  men  are  employed  in  the 
various  departments.  At  other  times,  of  course,  the 
number  varies,  and  is  considerably  less. 

Occasion  lias  been  taken  to  speak  of  the  industrious 
habits  of  the  people  of  Lynn,  and  of  their  economy. 
Upon  these  traits  have  nuiinly  rested  that  general 
thrift  which  has  been  marred  by  few  examples  of 
large  accumulation,  or  of  extreme  penury — a  condi- 
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tion  certainly  the  most  desirable  for  any  community  ; 
for  it  is  the  condition  that  insures  the  greatest  degree 
of  contentment  and  freedom  of  mind.  Contentment, 
liowever,  is  not,  in  a  worldly  sense,  an  incentive  to 
enterprise,  for  th^^e  who  feel  contented  in  low  degree 
seldom  put  forth  the  energies  necessary  to  rise  above 
it.  Till  within  a  short  period  Lynn  has  had  no  really 
rich  men  ;  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  had 
she  remained 'a<  she  was.  But  strife  for  riches  in  an 
eminent  degree  characterizes  this  period  ;  yet  how 
different  is  the  course  men  pursue  for  their  attain- 
ment. Some,  without  genius,  culture  or  special  op- 
portunity, succeed  by  boldness  and  courage,  others  by 
frugality  and  carefulness,  others  by  jiersistent  labor. 
And  then  individuals  are  animated  by  very  different 
motives  in  their  desire  for  wealth  ;  some  desire  it  for 
the  ease  it  brings,  some  for  its  luxuries,  some  ibr  the 
social  position  it  ensures ;  and  some,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
for  the  good  it  enables  them  to  do  for  others.  And  if, 
in  tlie  whole  round  of  craving-",  this  latter  incentive 
does  not  in  some  measure  enter,  one  might  as  well 
remain  idle.  • 

"  Labor  brings  the  joys  of  health  ; 
Labor  bringfl  the  niccd  of  wealth  ; 
In  thy  brother'a  labors  share. 
And  thine  own  the  lighter  are." 

IIow  much  wc  nowadays  hear  about  sliortening 
the  hours  of  labor !  Our  friends,  the  "  Knights  of  La- 
bor," are  not  the  only  ones  exercised  about  the  mat- 
ter. If  one  would  gain  time  I'rom  manual  labor  for 
purposes  of  health  or  intellectual  improvement,  or  for 
any  of  the  higiier  purposes  of  life,  he  is  certainly  to 
be  commended;  but  if  only  for  the  hnver  and  enervat- 
ing indulgences  which  too  often  till  ui>  "loafing 
hours,"  as  they  are  aptly  called,  he  had  better  be  at 
work. 

To  the  true  New  Englander 

*'  Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest ; 
A  mind  quite  vacant  in  a  inind  distressed." 


CJl  APT  Eli  X  VJ  L 

LY^('S—{C'on!.inued). 

MILITAKY  AFFAIRS. 

EarJiy  IlUlory,  toith  Sietrhei  of  Some  nf  t],e  OmminiJrrt— Ancient  and 
JIonoTuhU  ArtlUerij,  willi  I.itI  i,f  Lijim  Memhers  and  Nulu-ct  nf  Some 
Achifct}nenU — l.tjnn  in  the  Indian  Warn,  in  Oie  llevolulLon  and  Suhee- 
quent  Wart,  and  in  the  OrcU  Civil  ll'ur— i/.-r  I'retenl  Militurij  Organiza- 
tion*. 


"  Tliernnopylo' and  Marathon, 

Tiiough  cta.soIc  earth,  can  butmt  no  more 
Of  deedH  heroic  than  yon  buii 

Once  Kiw  upon  thin  di.itmt  nIiore." 


Tuoc'iir  the  Lidians  in  tliis  immediate  vicinity 
manifested  but  little  hostility  towards  the  settlers, 
there   were    constantly   di.sturbing  apprehensions. 


Perhaps  the  promptness  in  military  preparation  did 
much  to  prevent  any  serious  attacks,  though  the 
small  number  here,  and  their  inellicient  weapons, 
could  not  give  them  much  encouragement  in  aggres- 
sive attempts.  But  it  was  notso  in  some  other  quarters, 
and  Lynn  soon  jnit  lierself  in  a  condition  to  succor 
any  neighbor  that  might  stand  in  need.  The  Lidians 
quickly  learned  the  use  of  firearms,  and  there  were 
enough  among  the  settlers  whose  base  cupidity  led 
them,  without  scruple,  to  furnish  muskets  and  ammu- 
nition to  the  dusky  warriors  in  exchange  for  furs  and 
wampum  currency.  Even  as  early  as  1630  the  Court 
found  it  necessary  to  order  that  "  noe  person  what- 
soever shall,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  imploy  or 
cause  to  be  imployed,  or  to  their  power  permit  any 
Indian  to  vse  any  peece  vpon  any  occasion  or  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  under  pain  of  Xs.  iTine  lor  the  first 
offence,  and  for  the  2  ofl'ence  to  be  H'yned  and  impris- 
oned at  the  discretion  of  the  Court."  This  was  the 
next  year  after  the  settlement  began. 

Military  skill  and  personal  bravery  were  naturally 
in  high  repute.  Plymouth  had  her  Miles  Standish, 
and  Massachusetts,  though  perhaps  destitute  of  a 
leader  as  conspicuous  as  he,  could  boast  of  several 
commanders  of  exjierience  and  tried  valor.  Lynn 
was  remarkably  fortunate  in  this  respect,  as  she  had 
within  liei'  borders  two  or  three  well  skilled  in  the 
tactics  of  the  field.  The  first  major-general  of  the 
colony  was  John  Huinfrey,  who  settled  here  in  1G34. 
His  dwelling  was  on  the  east  side  of  Nahant  Street, 
and  overlooked  the  sea,  Ndhaut  and  the  Beach,  and 
was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  spot  on  which  the 
habitation  of  Montowampate,  or  Sagamore  James, 
the  Indian  ruler,  stood.  The  writer  is  well  aware 
that  ilr.  Humfrey's  residence  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  at  Swampscott,  but  careful  research  has 
shown  that  to  be  an  error.  He  indeed  owned  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  land  thereabout,  but  assuredly  did  not 
live  in  that  then  lonely  place.  Some  even  suppose 
that  the  "Farm  House"  on  the  estate,  so  highly  im- 
proved and  embellished  by  the  late  Hon.  Enoch  Red- 
ingtcui  j\Iiulge,  WHS  the  iileiitical  residence  of  Jfr. 
Hunifrey.  J>iit  it  is  thought  that  even  a  slight  ex- 
amination would  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one 
that  such  a  house  could  not  have  been  built  at  that 
period.  It  is  in  the  style  of  a  later  day.  He  possibly 
had  cultivated  acres  in  the  vicinity,  and  may  have 
erected  .some  rude  structure  for  the  temporary  shelter 
of  laborers.  He  also  had  a  land  grant  in  what  is  now 
Lynnfield,  including  the  beautiful  little  lakelet  still 
known  as  Humi'rey's  Pond.  This  hitter  grant  was 
made  in  1685,  the  year  after  his  arrival,  and  in  these 
words, — "There  is  500  acres  of  land  and  a  freshe 
pond,  with  a  little  ileland  conteyneing  aboute  two 
acres,  granted  to  John  ITumfrey,  Esq.,  lying  be- 
twixte  nore  &  west  from  Saugus  [Lynn],  provided 
hee  take  noe  part  of  the  500  acres  within  5  myles  of 
any  lowne  nowe  planted.  Also,  it  is  agreed,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Saugus  [Lynn]  &  Salem  shall  have 
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liberty  to  build  stoore  howses  upon  the  said  ileland, 
and  to  lay  in  such  provision^;  as  they  judge  necessary 
for  their  vse  in  tyme  of  neede." 

Mr.  Humfrey  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in 
the  colony,  was  an  original  Massachusetts  patentee, 
and,  before  the  removal  of  the  patent  to  New  Eng- 
land, was  chosen  Deputy-Governor.  It  being,  how- 
ever, thought  best  for  tlie  interests  of  the  company 
that  he  should  for  a  time  remain  in  England,  Thomas 
Dudley  was  chosen  to  serve  in  his  stead,  and  came 
over  with  Winthrop's  company  in  1630. 

"When  Mr.  Humfrey  came  over  he  brought  with 
him,  says  Winthrop,  "  more  ordnance,  muskets  and 
powder."  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  six 
children,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  would  not  have  re- 
turned so  soon  had  it  not  been  for  the  disconsolate 
yearnings  of  his  home-sick  wife,  who  was  a  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  But  he  had  restless  ambition, 
and  perhaps  felt  that  New  England  was  too  limited 
and  uncertain  a  field  for  his  aspirations.  From  his 
feverish  dreams  of  advancement,  however,  he  finally 
awoke.  But  it  was  the  chilling  pressure  of  disap- 
apointment  that  awoke  him.  And  when  rrfeditating 
on  the  defeat  of  his  most  cherished  schemes,  a  gush 
of  tenderness  and  even  deep  religious  feeling  over- 
whelmed him.  Not  much  can  be  said  of  his  exploits 
in  the  field,  but  as  a  counselor  and  home  director,  in 
planning,  ordering  and  providing,  his  services  were 
of  inestimable  value.  He  returned  to  England  in  the 
fall  of  l'i41,  and  there  died  in  16G1. 

A  military  company  was  organized  in  Lynn  as 
early  as  163'J.  Richard  A\'^right  was  appointed  cap- 
tain;  Daniel  Howe,  lieutenant;  and  Richard  Walker, 
ensign.  They  were  provided  with  two  iron  cannon. 
In  Ki31  there  was  a  report  that  some  Indians  intended 
an  attack  on  Lynn,  and  Walker,  with  a  suitable  num- 
ber, was  detailed  for  the  night  guard.  He  at  one 
time,  while  on  duty,  liad  an  arrow,  shot  from  among 
some  bushes,  pass  through  his  coat  and  "  buff  waist- 
coat,'' and  afterwards  another  arrow  was  shot  through 
his  clothes.  It  being  quite  dark,  after  a  random  dis- 
cliarge  or  two  of  their  muskets,  the  guard  retired. 
The  next  n\ornirig  the  cannon  was  brought  up  and 
discliargi'd  in  the  woods,  and  nothing  more  came  of 
the  attack.  After  that  the  people  of  Lynn  sulCered 
little  or  no  molestation. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pequot  war,  in  1G3G, 
Captain  Nathaniel  Turner,  of  Lynn,  commanded  one 
of  the  companies  detailed  to  serve  in  the  first  cam- 
paign. The  expedition  did  efficient  .service  at  Block 
Island,  New  London  and  thereabout.  The  next 
year,  1637,  a  second  expedition  was  undertaken,  and 
the  town  furnished  twenty-one  men.  In  one  /espect 
Lynn  was  a  loser  by  this  war,  for  Captain  Turner  be- 
came so  enamored  of  the  country  through  which  he 
marched  tliat  he  iiermaneiitly  pitched  iiis  tent  tiiere, 
becoming,  as  Trumbull  says,  one  of  the  principal  set- 
tlers of  New  Haven.  But  his  fate  was  mysterious  and 
iDelancholy.    He  was  one  of  the  five  men  of  "chief 


note  and  worth  "  who  sailed  for  England  in  lG-i7,  in 
the  little  vessel  commanded  by  Captain  Lamberton, 
which  was  never  heard  of  after;  unless  the  "phantom 
ship"  which  appeared  in  the  Sound  after  a  great  thun- 
der storm  the  next  year,  and  which  beholders  declared 
was  an  exact  image,  is  taken  as  her  representative. 

Captain  Turner  received  his  commission  as  "  Cap- 
taine  of  the  military  com])any  att  Saugus,"  in  ]\Iarch, 
1633,  from  the  General  Court.  He  became  a  near 
neighbor  of  his  superior  oflicer,  John  Humfrey,  and 
the  two  no  doubt  often  conferred  together  on  military 
affairs.  Humfrey's  action,  as  already  intimated,  was 
in  the  Council,  while  Turner's  was  more  in  the  field, 
and  one  of  the  first  orders  the  latter  received  was  the 
rather  ignoble  one  to  jnarch  to  Nahant  on  a  wolf- 
hunt.  What  luck  he  had  in  destroying  his  four-foot- 
ed foes  does  not  appear ;  but  when  he  was  called  to 
meet  more  worthy  enemies,  he  was  brave  and  tri- 
umphant. His  moving  from  Lynn  at  that  formation 
period  in  her  history  was  a  great  loss  to  the  place, 
probably  quite  as  great  as  that  of  the  departure  of  his 
neighbor  Humfrey. 

Among  the  Lynn  soldiers  in  the  Pefjuot  war  was 
Christopher  Lindsey.  He  was  a  laboring  man,  and 
kept  the  cattle  of  Jlr.  Dexter,  at  Nahant.  The  eleva- 
tion on  the  peninsula,  called  Lindsey's  Hill,  received 
its  name  from  him.  He  was  wounded  in  the  war, 
and  in  IGoo  jietitioncd  the  court  for  an  allowjince, 
saying  that  he  was  "  disabled  from  service  for  twenty 
weekes,  for  which  he  never  had  any  satisfaction."  He 
was  allowed  three  ])ouiids.  His  only  daughter, 
Naomi,  married  Tliomas  Maule,  of  Salem,  the  famous 
(Quaker,  whose  doctrinal  book,  together  with  its  sup- 
plementary "Persecutors  j\Iauled,"  created  f|uite  a 
sensatio?!.  In  it  he  remarks  they  five  times  imiiris- 
oned  him,  thrice  took  away  his  goods  and  thrice  cru- 
elly \vhi]iped  liim. 

It  was  in  1G38  that  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Ar- 
tillery was  organized.  Six  I^ynn  men  were  among 
the  first  memliers,  naiiiely,  AVilliam  P)allard,  Jo-^eph 
Hewes,  D.miel  Howe,  Jvlwurd  'I'mnlins,  Nathaniel 
Turner,  Uicliard  \\';ilku'.  Daniel  Howe  was  chosen 
lieutenant.  A  word  in  relation  to  one  or  two  of  these 
early  members  of  that  aniMcnt  organization  may  not 
be  inappropriate.  In  relation  to  Mr.  To.mlins,  it  ap- 
pears pretty  certain  that  he  wan  one  in  whom  gi'eat 
truit  was  reposed  in  civil  matters,  as  well  as  military. 
Yet  it  is  evident  tliat  he  lia<I  decided  opinions,  which 
were  not  always  expressed  in  ways  the  most  wise  or 
gentle.  On  the  3d  of  Se[)tember,  1G34,  the  court 
ordered  that  he,  "or  any  other  put  in  his  place  by  the 
Commi-sioners  of  AVar,  with  the  hel])  of  an  as-istant, 
shall  have  power  to  presse  men  and  carts,  for  ordinary 
wages,  to  helpe  towards  makeing  of  such  carriages 
and  wheeles  as  are  wanting  for  the  ordinances."  His 
brother,  Timothy  Tojnlins,  was  the  same  year  ap- 
pointed overseer  of  the  "powder  and  >hott  and  all 
other  amunicou  "  of  the  jdantation.  In  1G43,  being 
then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
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was  "  ordred  and  appovnted,  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Coiirte,  to  go  uppon  a  messuage  to  ye  Narragansett 
sacliems,"  and  dismissed  i'rom  the  "  howse  Ibr  ye  pres- 
ent to  prepare  himself  for  ye  jnrney."  He  went  in 
company  with  the  celebrated  Indian  negotiator,  Gen- 
eral Humphrey  Atherton.  And  it  is  represented  that 
one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  catechise  the  benighted 
Narragansetts  on  the  Ten  Commandments.  It  is 
probable  that  he  had  not  much  of  an  ear  for  music 
other  than  martial,  for,  in  1G41,  he  was  arraigned  for 
exjjressing  opinions  against  music  in  the  churches. 
He,  however,  retracted,  and  was  discharged. 

Nathaxif.l  Tl']ixer,  who  also  joined  the  Ancient 
and  Honorables  at  the  time  of  their  organization,  has 
already  been  spoken  of.  Tlieswnrd  which  he  wielded 
against  the  Indians  is  still  preserved  by  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Hartford,  Conn.  A  picture  of  it  may 
be  seen  in  Harper's  Magazine,  volume  xvii.  page  3. 
The  same  weapon  also  did  service,  in  other  hands,  in 
the  old  French  War  and  in  the  Revolution. 

Richard  Walker  has  also  been  mentioned  as  en- 
sign of  the  first  military  company  of  Lynn*,  Ibrmed  in 
1030.  And  the  duties  of  the  soldiers  of  those  days,  in 
time  of  peace  even,  must  have  been  burdensome,  for 
it  was  ordered,  in  1031,  '' tliat  eveiy  Cajitaine  shall 
train  his  companie  on  saterday  in  every  weeke."  In 
May,  1679,  a  new  troop  was  formed  in  Lynn,  consist- 
ing of  forty-eight  men.  They  petitioned  the  General 
Court  that  Captain  Richard  Walker  might  be  ap- 
pointed commander.  Ralph  King,  who  was  a  son-in- 
law  of  the  veteran,  was  made  lieutenant.  If  this  is 
the  same  Richard  Walker,  he  must  then  have  been 
eighty-six  years  old,  fbr  he  was  born  in  1593.  He  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  blest  with  a  most  vigor- 
ous constitution,  for  he  lived  to  the  great  age  of 
ninety-five  years.  And  he  i.-'  probably  the  same  hero 
to  whom  Johnson,  of  ^V(.)lnirn,  refers  in  the  Ibllowiiig 
lines,  touching  an  encounter  with  some  Indians  : 

"  III-  fuiiglil  tlie  Easicrn  Imliuiis  tlioro, 
Whoso  poisoned  arrows  filled  the  air, 
And  two  of  which  these  savage  foes 
l„»!i;M  s;if.-  ill  t'ai  t.iiii  WuU.er's  clolhes." 

Hut  the  ca[it:iiu  of  the  new  trooj)  may  have  been  his 
s'lii  Kicliiird,  who  was  Ijorn  in  liill,  though  he  even 
liad  attained  the  age  of  sixty-eiglit. 

The  venerable  organization  now  known  as  "The 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery,"  but  which  in  its 
charter  is  called  "The  Militiiry  Comfiany  of  the  Mas- 
Bachusetts,"  at  its  f'jrmation,  in  l'j38,  was  designed 
for  discipline  in  military  tactics.  For  many  years  it, 
no  doubt,  served  an  excellent  purpose,  but  ol'  late 
years  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  ratjier  a  holiday 
institution.  Lynn  has  furnished  a  fairshareof  mem- 
bers, and  a  list  is  deserving  of  space  here: 


U142.  .Ii.hn  Wood. 
lt;4:i.  iieiijidiiiii  Smith. 
]lii:i.  Chrucnt  Culdiuu. 
l(!-iS.  .lohn  t'ulc. 
Itirvi.  .Sanmol  Hutchinson. 
KiO-l.  Thomas  Baker. 
1717,  tienjamin  Ciray. 


1821.  Robert  Robinson. 
lUii.  lianiel  N.  l!i-eed. 
I,si2.  George  .Uilinsou. 
IS'22.  Kbenezer  Neal. 
1851.  Roland  G.  Usl\er. 
ISUU.  Richard  S.  Fay,  Jr. 


V;:H.  William  liallard. 
WA.  Jwei'h  irewcB. 
IKiS,  JJaiiiel  Ifowe  (Lieut). 
ICi*.  Edward  Tuiiilins. 
1*538,  Nathaniel  Turner. 
ICiS.  Richard  Wajlser. 


V<?,'.i.  .Samuel  Bfjnnett. 
ir.ld.  John  llumfrey. 
VAi).  Thomas  Maishall. 
IMl.  Robert  Bi  id^jes. 
Kill.  John  llumfrey,  Jr. 
IGll.  Adam  Otley. 


Of  the  first  six,  those  who  joined  at  the  time  of  the 
organization,  enough  has  perhaps  been  said.  But 
some  of  those  who  subsequently  joined  are  worthy  of 
brief  notice. 

Samuel  Bennett,  who  became  a  member  in  1G39, 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers,  and  located  in  what  is 
now  the  westerly  part  of  Saugus.  He  owned  consid- 
erable woodland.  "Bennett's  Swamp,"  so  called  to 
this  day,  in  old  Dungeon  Pasture,  was  owned  by  him. 
His  residence  was  not  far  from  the  ironworks,  and 
in  that  vicinity  he  also  had  lands.  He  had  a  good 
deal  of  independence  of  character,  not  to  say  wilful- 
ness. At  the  Quarterly  Court,  in  1645,  he  was  pre- 
sented "  fiir  saying,  in  a  scornful  manner,  he  neither 
cared  for  the  Town  uor  any  order  the  JPown  could 
make."  In  1671  he  sued  John  Gilford,  former  agent 
of  the  ironworks,  and  attached  property  to  the 
amount  of  four  hundred  pounds,  for  labor  performed 
for  the  company.  On  the  27th  of  June,  the  following 
testimony  was  given  :  "John  Paule,  aged  about  forty- 
five  years,  sworne,  saith,  that  living  with  j\Ir.  Samuel 
Bennett,  upon  or  about  the  time  that  the  ironworks 
were  seased  by  Capt.  Savage,  in  the  year  53  as  I  take 
it,  fi>r  I  lived  ther  several  years,  and  my  constant 
imployment  was  to  re[)aire  carts,  coale  carts,  mine 
carts,  and  other  wurking  materials  for  his  tcemes,  for 
he  keept  4  or  5  tcemes,  and  sometimes  6  teenies,  and 
he  had  the  most  teenies  the  last  yeare  of  the  Iron 
Works,  when  they  were  seased,  and  my  master  Ben- 
nett did  yearly  yearne  a  vast  sum  from  the  said  Iron 
Works,  for  he  commonly  yearned  forty  or  fifty  shil- 
lings a  daye  for  the  former  time,  and  the  year  53,  as 
aforesaid,  for  he  had  five  or  six  teemes  goeing  gener- 
ally every  faire  day."  In  1644  he  was  presented  by 
the  grand  jury  as  "  a  common  sleeper  in  time  of  ex- 
ercise," and  fiiu'il  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  There 
was  a  law  f  irljiddiiig  the  sale  of  commodities  at  too 
great  a  [irofit.  .Vnd  for  a  breach  of  this  law  he  ap- 
jiears  to  have  once  or  twice  suffered  prosecution.  On 
the  colony  records,  under  date  of  May  15,  1657,  may 
be  found  this  entry:  "In  answer  to  the  petition  of 
Samuel  lieiiiielt,  humbly  craving  the  remittment  or 
abatement  of  a  tine  imposed  on  him  by  the  County 
Court,  for  selling  goods  at  exces-ive  prizes,  the  court 
having  perused,  and  by  theire  committee  ex- 
amined, the  paiiers  in  the  case  presented,  together 
with  the  allegations  and  pleas  of  the  peticoner  and 
others,  by  him  produced,  understanding  by  what  a^i- 
peared,  the  peticoner  received  of  George  AValiis 
about  forty  pounds  or  upwards  meerely  lor  the  re- 
lease of  the  bargain  made  betwixt  them,  .  .  .  see  it 
not  meete  to  graunt  the  petition  in  whole  or  in  part." 
I^tr.  Wallis  had  also  been  fined  "fivety  pounds"  for 
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"  selling  goods  at  excessive  prizes,''  and  petitioned 
for  a  remittal,  and  the  same  court  judged  it  "  nieete 
to  remit  the  fine  all  to  tenn  pounds,"  which  remittal 
was  made  in  consideration  oF  his  being  necessitated 
'■'to  be  at  the  losse  of  about  forty  pounds  or  more  to 
attayne  a  release  of  the  bargain  betwixt  him  and 
Sarauell  Bennett."  It  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  game 
of  sharps  between  Bennett  and  ^V;^llis,  but  shows  the 
care  taken  by  the  court  to  prevent  a  circumvention 
of  the  wholesome  law  forbidding  one  to  sjll  at  an 
excessive  profit.  The  maxim  so  prevalent  in  the  bur- 
gainings  of  our  day — caveat  ciiiplor — seems  then  to 
have  been  unheeded.  Xot  much  is  to  be  found  re- 
specting Mr.  Bennett  in  liis  military  capacity. 

JoHS  HuMFKEV  has  already  been  spoken  of  to 
some  extent. 

Thomas  Marshall,  who  was  a  soldier  under 
Cromwell,  and  without  whose  assistance,  John  Dun- 
ton  says,  "  if  we  may  believe  him,  Oliver  did  hardly 
anything  that  was  considerable,"  has  been  spoken  of 
somewhat  largely  in  another  connection. 

KoBEP.T  BniDGE.s,  Or  Captain  Bridges,  as  he  was 
generally  called,  was  a  man  of  substance  and  marked 
traits  of  character.  He  was  admitted  a  freeman  in 
1C41,  and  joined  the  Ancient  and  Honorables  the 
same  year,  being  then  captain  of  a  militia  company. 
He  was  a  good  deal  in  civil  authority,  was  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  an  a.^sistant,  an  acting 
magistrate  and  a  member  of  the  Quarterly  Court.  In 
164'),  accompanied  by  Richard  Walker  and  Thomas 
JIarshall,  both  already  spoken  of  as  Lynn  members 
of  the  comjiany,  he  went  as  commissioner  to  negotiate 
between  Lord  de  la  Tour  and  Monsieur  d'Aulney,  the 
governors  of  the  French  provinces  on  the  north  of 
New  England.  The  embassy  did  good  service  and 
the  court  appropriately  recompensed  them. 

That  Captain  Bridges  possessed  rigidly  Puritanical 
characteristics  is  abundantly  evident.  He  was  one 
of  tlie  live  who,  in  May,  ]G4o,  were  appointed  by  the 
court  to  draft  bills  for  "positive  lawes"  against  lying, 
Sabbath-breaking,  profanity,  drunkenness  and  kin- 
dred vices.  And  in  ]i)49  w:is  one  of  the  assistants 
who,  with  the  (iovcrnor,  on  the  10th  of  iMay,  signed 
H  |'riiti'->(ulion  against  the  wearing  of  long  hair,  "after 
the  nmiuicr  of  ruflians  and  barbarious  Indians." 

It  was  Captain  J]ridges  who,  in  July,  1G51,  granted 
the  magistrate's  warrants  against  Clarke,  Crandall 
and  Holmes,  the  Baptist  missionaries  from  Riiode 
Island,  concerning  which  affair  it  is  jjroposed  to  say 
something  in  the  sketch  of  Swampscott. 

In  the  Essex  Court  files  may  be  found  the  follow- 
ing record  of  Captain  Bridges's  ofKcial  action  in  the 
case  of  Tliomas  Wheeler,  who  appears  to  hav.e  been  a 
man  of  character  and  some  estate:  "4th  mo.,  1054. 
Thomas  AV'heeler  bound  over  to  the  Court  by  the 
worshipful  Captain  Bridges,  for  sinful  and  offensive 
speeches  made  by  him  in  comjjaring  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cobbet  to  Corah.  It  being  proved  by  three  witnesses, 
sentence  of  Court  is,  that  he  shall  make  i)ublic  ac- 


knowledgment upon  the  Lord's  day,  sometime  within 
!i  month  after  the  date  hereof,  according  to  this  form 
following,  and  pay  the  three  witnesses  £12  2s.  Gd.  and 
fees  of  Court:  [I,  Tliomas  Wheeler,  having  spoken 
at  a  town  meeting  in  February  last,  evil,  sinful  and 
offensive  speeches  against  the  Reverend  Teacher,  Mr. 
Cobbet,  in  comparing  him  unto  Corah,  for  which  I 
am  very  sorry,  do  acknowledge  this  my  evil,  to  the 
glory  and  praise  of  God  and  to  my  own  shame,  and 
ho]>e,  fir  time  to  come,  shall  be  more  careful.]  The 
constable  of  Lynn  is  to  see  it  performed."  Mr. 
"Wheeler  removccl  to  Stonington,  Ct.,  in  li!G4,  and 
became  the  largest  la:rdholder  in  the  place,  was  an 
honored  member  of  the  church,  and  died  there  in 
1G.S6,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

It  is  not  found  that  Captain  Bridges  made  much  of 
a  mark  in  a  military  way,  but  as  a  business  man  he 
certainly,  by  his  enterprise  and  prudence,  added 
much  to  the  re]nitation  and  prosperity  of  Lynn.  He 
may  almost  be  called  the  father  of  the  iron  works.  It 
was  in  1G42  that  he  took  specimens  of  the  bog  ore  found 
here  to  Loiulon.aiid  succeeded  in  forming  a  company 
which  soon  after  commenced  operations  by  setting  up 
the  V)Kiomery  and  forge.  And  although  the  works 
proved  pecuniaiiiy  disastrous,  the  country  at  large 
reaped  gre:it  ulterior  benefit  through  s'lme  of  the 
skilled  workmen,  the  best  that  England  could  afford, 
who  removed  to  other  places  and  engaged  in  works, 
which,  under  better  management,  grew  to  great  im- 
portance. 

Taking  all  points  of  character  into  view  and  mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  tlie  characteristics  of  the  time, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  Captain  Bridges  furnishes  a 
fair  si)ecimen  of  the  noble  chiss  of  men  who  so  faith- 
fully labored  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  social 
fibric  which  has  become  (nir  iiilieritance — men  hon- 
est, religious,  persevering,  hopeful  and  brave.  Yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  was  not  of  a  specially  ge- 
nial disposition;  nor  could  he  have  been  very  popu- 
lar in  some  of  his  relations.  He  had  hard  points  of 
character;  was  arbitrary,  exacting,  unyielding  in  the 
smaller  concerns  of  daily  intercourse,  and  iierhajis 
not  sulfudciitly  rcgarill'nl  of  the  minor  rights  of  those 
about  him  ;  lor  we  all  love  to  have  our  rights  respected, 
even  when  they  are  of  little  value.  In  those  days  of 
difficulty  and  doubt,  minds  were  trained  to  meet  the 
trials  of  life  with  a  fortitude  that  amounted  to  hero- 
ism. Indeed,  it  was  a  favorite  idea  that  the  afllietions 
men  were  called  to  endure  were  disciplinary  ;  that 
souls  were  purified  by  such  means.  This,  however, 
was  probably  quite  as  much  theoretical  as  otherwise, 
for  the  best  of  us  would  prefer  to  secure  by  observa- 
tion, rather  than  experience,  the  good  that  might  be 
derived  from  pain  and  suffering. 

JoHX  Wood,  who  joined  the  company  in  1G42,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  comers.  He  settled  in  that  part 
of  Lynn  since  known  as  Woodeiid,  the  local  name 
being  derived  from  him.  lie  is  supposed  to  have 
been  father  of  William  Wood,  the  author  of  "  New 
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England's  Prospect,"  piiblislied  in  London  in  1()?4,  a 
book  giving  snch  lively  and  graphic  descri[itions  of 
the  Bay  settlements  that  it  has  evcrheeii  held  in  high 
repute.  Little  or  nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  ilr. 
Wood's  military  accomplishments.  Perhaps  he  joined 
the  artillery  as  a  sort  of  apprentice  at  martial  tactics. 

Clemext  Colpam,  made  a  member  in  1645,  ap- 
peared here  as  early  as  1G30.  And  his  recollection  of 
matters  pertaining  to  our  very  early  days  seems  to 
have  been  much  relied  on  in  after-years,  his  testimo- 
ny having  great  weight  in  several  important  lawsuits. 
Xot  much  is  known  of  his  military  achievements.  A 
record  says  that  on  Ajiril  14,  1(391.  "Clement  Coldam 
and  Joseph  Hart  were  chosen  cannoners,  to  order  and 
look  after  the  great  guns."  If  that  means  him,  he 
must  h.ave  been  a  very  old  man — about  ninety— but 
he  had  a  son  Clement,  who  was  supposed  to  have  re- 
moved to  Gloucester  many  yeare  before. 

Thomas  Bakeh  had  experience  in  the  field  during 
the  great  King  Philip  War,  1G76,  being  one  of  the 
Lynn  company.  He  was  in  the  great  swamp  fight  at 
South  Kingston,  11.  I.,  in  which  Ephraim  Newhall 
was  killed. 

This  member  of  the  artillery,  who  is  usually  called 
Captain  Thomas  Baker,  appears  to  have  been  a  grand- 
son of  Edward  Baker,  who  came  to  Lynn  as  early  as 
1630,  and  from  whom  "  Baker's  Hill,"  in  Saugus,  re- 
ceived its  name,  behaving  settled  near  it.  From  him 
a  line  of  resfjectable  descendants  has  reached  down 
to  the  present  time.  Daniel  C.  Baker,  our  1?hird 
mayor,  was  of  the  lineage.  And  in  several  other 
places  descendants  have  become  conspicuous. 

The  life  of  this  Captain  Thomas  Baker  was  so  illus- 
trative of  the  vici.<situdes  to  which  the  jieople  of  that 
period  were  exposed,  and  withal  so  tinged  with  ro- 
mance, that  space  may  be  allowed  for  a  glimpse  or 
two.  He  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians  at  Dcer- 
field  on  the  terrible  night  of  February  29,  1704,  and 
carried  to  Canada.  He,  however,  the  next  year,  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  his  escape.  In  or  about  the  year 
171.T  he  married  Madam  I.,e  Beau,  whose  name  figures 
soiuowhal  ill  tlie  history  of  thiit  period.  She  wa^  a 
daughter  of  Kichard  Otis,  of  Dover,  N.  11.,  who, 
with  one  son  and  one  daughter,  Wius  killed  bj'  the  In- 
dians on  the  night  of  .Tune  27,  lfi89,  at  the  time  they 
destroyed  the  place.  She  was  then  an  infant  of  three 
months,  and  was,  with  her  motiier,  carried  captive  to 
Canada  and  sold  to  the  French.  The  priests  took 
her,  baptized  her,  and  gave  her  the  name  of  Chris- 
tine. They  educated  her  in  the  Romish  laith,  and 
she  passed  some  time  in  a  nunnery,  not,  however, 
taking  the  veil.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  .she  was  mar- 
ried to  a  Frenchman,  thus  becoming  Madam  LcBeau, 
and  became  the  mother  of  two  or  three  children. 
Her  husband  died  about  1713.  And  it  was  very  soon 
after  thatf  her  future  husband.  Captain  Baker,  apjiears 
to  have  fallen  in  with  her.  He  was  attached  to  the 
eommis.sion  detailed  by  Governor  Dudley,-  under 
John  Stoddard  and  John  Williams,  for  the  purpose  of 


negotiating  with  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  for  the 
release  of  jyrisoiicrs  and  to  settle  certain  other  mat- 
ters, and  went  to  Canada.  From  Stoddard's  journal 
it  apiiears  that  there  was  much  trouble  in  procuring 
her  release,  and  when  it  was  olitaincd,  her  children 
were  not  allowed  to  go  with  her.  Her  mother  was 
also  opposed  to  her  leaving  Canada. 

After  her  return,  Christine  married  Captain  Baker, 
and  they  went  to  reside  at  Brookfield,  where  they  re- 
mained till  1733.  They  had  several  children,  aiid 
among  their  descendants  is  Hon.  John  Wentworth, 
late  member  of  Congress  from  Illinois.  She  became 
a  Protestant  after  marrying  Captain  Baker,  and  sub- 
stituted the  name  Margaret  for  Christine,  though 
later  in  life  she  seems  to  have  again  adopted  the  lat- 
ter. In  1727,  her  former  confessor.  Father  Siguenot, 
wrote  her  a  gracious  letter,  expressing  a  high  opinion 
of  her  and  warning  her  against  swerving  from  the 
faith  in  which  she  had  been  educated.  He  mentions 
the  happy  death  of  a  daughter  of  hers  who  had  mar- 
ried and  I'ved  in  Quebec,  and  also  speaks  of  her 
mother,  then  living,  and  the  wife  of  a  Frenchman. 
This  letter  was  shown  to  Governor  Burnet,  and  he 
wrote  to  her  a  forcible  reply  to  the  arguments  it  con- 
tained in  favor  of  Romanism.  And  there  are,  or 
recently  were,  three  copies  of  the  letter  and  reply  in 
the  Boston  Athemeum.  The  mother  of  Christine 
had  children  by  her  French  husband,  and  Philip, 
Christine's  half-brother,  visited  her  at  Brookfield. 

All  the  children  of  Captain  Baker  and»Christine, 
seven  or  eight  in  number,  excepting  the  first,  who 
was  a  (laughter,  bearing  her  mother's  name,  were 
born  in  Brookfield.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  connection  was  a  hapjiy  one.  They  held  a  very 
respectable  position,  and  lie  was  the  first  representa- 
tive from  Brookfield.  He  was  indeed  once  tried  be- 
fore the  Superior  CVnirt,  in  1727,  for  blasphemy,  but 
the  jury  acquitted  him.  The  oilense  consisted  in  his 
remarking,  while  discoursing  on  God's  providence  in 
allowing  Jose])h  Jennings,  of  Brookfield,  to  be  made 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  "  If  I  had  been  with  the  Al- 
mighty 1  would  have  taught  him  better." 

In  1733  Captain  iiaker  sold  his  farm  in  lirookfield. 
But  this  proved  an  unfortunate  step,  for  the  purchas- 
er failed  before  making  payment,  and  their  circum- 
stances became  greatly  reduced.  They  were  a  short 
time  at  Mendon,  and  also  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  but 
finally  renioveil  to  Dover,  N.  H.  Poor  Christine,  in 
1735,  petitioned  the  authorities  of  New  Hamjishire 
for  leave  to  "keep  a  house  of  public  entertainment" 
on  the  "  County  Rhoade  from  Dover  meeting-house 
to  Coclieco  Boome."  To  this  petition  she  signs 
her  name  "  Christine  baker,"  and  mentions  that  she 
made  a  journey  to  Canada  in  hope  of  getting  her 
children,  "but  all  in  vaine."  A  license  was  granted, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  she  kept  the  house  a  num- 
ber of  years.  She  died,  at  a  gieat  age,  February  23, 
1773,  and  an  obituary  notice  apjjcared  in  the  Boston 
Evening  J'ont. 
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There  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  little  confusion 
of  dates  in  the  foregoing,  or  possibly  some  mistake  in 
personal  identity,  if  the  dates  in  the  following  depo- 
sition are  correct.  The  deposition  is  in  favor  of  a 
fellow-soldier,  and  bears  the  date  June  S,  1730  : 

"Tlie  licjiosition  nf  Tlioiiuis  B;iker,  of  Lvn,  in  tlie  county  of  Esfiox, 
aped  about  77  Vfais,  Tc.stitii-tli  «nJ  f;iitli.  Thiit  I,  bc-iiig  well  lU-quainteJ 
witli  one  Andrew  Townsend  of  Lyn  iifori.-s:uM  fur  nioi-e  tli:ui  55  yeiii'S 
since,  and  do  certainly  know  and  very  well  Renienilier  ttiat  tlio  s''  An- 
drew Townsend  Wiis  a  soldier  in  tlie  Expedition  to  tlie  Niu  lapinsett  un- 
der Command  of  Ciiiit.  Gardner,  and  tliut  lie  was  in  y«  t.'  XiirragaiisL'tt 
fite  and  in  3<i  fite  lii-c'd  a  wound,  in  or  about  tlie  year  1G75." 

The  deponent  styles  himself  of  Lynn,  but  it  rather 
appears  that  be  was  then  of  Brookfield.  Perhaps, 
however,  he  was  proud  to  still  call  himself  of  Lynn, 
or  merely  meant  that  he  was  of  Lynn  at  the  time  of 
the  ''fite."  It  is  evident  that  he  was  somewhat  of  a 
rover. 

The  King  Philip  War,  that  last  great  struggle  of 
the  red  men,  commenced  in  1675.  It  was  a  period 
when  all  the  energy  and  all  the  patriotism  were  put 
to  the  test — a  period,  as  it  apjteaied  to  many,  of  life 
or  death.  And  our  people,  though  not  apjiarently 
exposed  to  immediate  danger,  responded  with  a 
promptness  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  then  captain 
of  the  military  company  of  I^ynn  was  Thomas  Mar- 
shall, who  had  been  a  resident  here  for  some  forty 
years,  though  in  the  mean  time  he  had  been  back  to 
England,  where  he  gained,  by  his  bravery  in  the  par- 
liamentary army,  a  commission  as  captain  from  Oli- 
ver Crom\^ell.  He  was  a  man  of  some  eccentricities, 
but  yet  must  have  had  the  confidence  of  the  peoi)le, 
He  kept  the  tavern  near  Saugus  Iliver  for  many 
years,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  some  respects  a 
model  landlord.  He  is  spoken  of  in  other  connec- 
tions. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  a.scertain  the  exact  number 
of  men  furnished  nor  the  amounts  raised  in  response 
to  the  public  calls  in  this  great  struggle ;  but  Lynn 
did  her  full  share. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  much  detail  regarding 
the  different  wars  that  have,  from  time  to  time,  spread 
tlieir  alarms  through  the  land — the  French  and  In- 
dian Wars,  the  lU'volution  iind  the  subsequent  con- 
tiests  down  to  the  groat  KcbcUion.  Nor  is  the  little 
that  could  be  given  necessary,  as  the  public  records 
and  local  histories  abundantly  su]j])ly  all  needs  in 
that  direction  ;  tf)  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  war- 
like events  incidentally  spoken  ol'  in  other  parts  of 
this  sketch,  as  the  participants  came  under  notice. 
A  few  facts,  however,  should  be  stated. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  War,  1754-63,  some 
two  thousand  French  Catludic  neutrals  were  sent  to 
MiLSsachusetts  to  be  quartered  in  dili'ercnt  places. 
Lynn's  share  was  fourteen.  Their  provisions  were 
supplied  by  Thom«s  Lewi-,  and  among  his  items  of 
charge  were  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  quarts  of 
milk  at  six  j)ence  a  gallon.  A  coinjjany  marched 
from  Lynn  for  Canada,  May  23,  1758,  and  two  were 
killed. 


Then  we  come  down  to  tlie  Pevolution.  Several 
Lviin  men  were  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  April  10, 
1775,  the  opening  battle  of  the  war,  and  fimr  were 
killed, — namely,  Abednego  Eamsdcll,  William  Flint, 
Thomas  Hailiey  and  Daniel  Townsend.  On  the  23(1 
of  April  Lynn  chose  a  Committee  of  Safety,  consisting 
of  Rev.  .John  Tread  well,  minister  of  the  First  Parish, 
Rev.  Joseph  Roby,  minister  of  the  Third  Parish  and 
Deacon  Daniel  Maiislield;  others  were  afterwards 
added,  among  them  Dr.  John  Fiagg.  An  alarm  com- 
pany was  fi.irmed,  and  throe  night  watches  estab- 
lished. The  ni(?m(irable  battle  of  P.uiikor  Jlill  was 
fought  June  17,  1775.  The  Lynn  regiment  was  un- 
der command  of  Colonel  John  jMaiislield.  It  mus- 
tered, but  ilid  not  reach  the  ground  in  time  to  take 
part  in  tlie  conflict.  For  his  "  remissness  and  back- 
wardness in  the  execution  of  duty,"  the  colonel  was 
ordered  liefore  a  court-martial,  consisting  of  twelve 
fielil-oflicers,  [iresided  over  by  Gen.  Greene,  found  guilty 
and  ordered  to  be  ctishiered.  The  ]iatriotic  people  of 
Lynn  were  greatly  mortified  at  this  untoward  occur- 
rence, which,  however,  had  rather  the  ell'ect  to  stimu- 
late tlieir  zeal  and  determination.  Lynn  furnished 
for  the  war  two  colnnels,  three  captains,  live  lieuten- 
ants, five  sergeants,  six  corporals  and  about  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  privates,  which,  considering  the  then 
8m;ill  population,  was  doing  reuiiirkably  well.  She 
was  poor,  and  her  business  prostrated  during  the  war  ; 
nevertheless,  in  1776,  she  voted  fifteen  pounds  each 
to  the  company  of  soldiers  furnished  for  the  expedi- 
tion to  Canada,  and  ten  ])ounds  for  every  enlisting 
volunteer.  She  also,  in  1780,  granted  as  much  money 
as  would  purchase  two  thousand  seven  hundred  silver 
dollars  to  pay  the  soldiers.  This  was  liberal,  consid- 
ering the  losses  by  the  deiire^sed  condition  of  the  cur- 
rency. Within  two  years  slie  had  granted  for  war 
purposes  seventy  thousand  [lounds,  old  tenor.  Mr. 
Li'wis  remarks,  "A  solditjr  of  the  IJevoiution  says 
that,  in  1781,  he  sold  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars  of  paper  money  for  thirty  dollars 
in  silver."  ]-y  this,  something  may  be  seen  of  the 
town's  liberalily.  in  the  procession  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Fourth  of  July,  at  Lynn,  in  1S2S,  were 
over  forty  who  had  servi'd  in  various  capacities  and 
for  various  terms  in  the  armies  of  the  Revolution  ; 
among  them  four  pensioners.  The  government  at 
that  day  was  not  so  able  to  grant  pensions  as  it  at 
present  is,  and  hence  coni[)aratively  few  were  on  the 
lists.  That  was  the  last  procession  in  which  most  of 
them  ever  aopearcd — excepting  the  great  procession 
which  knows  no  counter-march,  in  which  we  are  all 
moving  on,  and  from  which  every  one  of  them  soon 
dropped  out. 

Concerning  sever;il  of  the  more  jirominent  Lynn 
soldiers  who  served  in  the  Revolution,  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  say  something;  but  the  allotted  space  is 
so  limited  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  chary  of  its  use. 
So  deserving  a  commander  iis  Colonel  Ezra  Newhall, 
however,  should  not  be  passed  over  in  entire  silence. 
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He  was  a  great-great-grandson  of  Thomas  Newliall, 
the  first  white  person  born  in  Lynn,  and  was  captain 
of  the  Lynn  Minute  Men  at  the  opening  of  the  war  ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  dehiy  of  the  troops  from 
Salem,  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
Nor  was  he  present  at  the  battle  of  Hunker  Hill,  as  he 
was  attached  to  Colonel  Mansfield's  regiment,  as 
senior  captain,  and  by  the  "remissness  "  of  that  ofii- 
cer  was  kept  from  joining  the  gathering  squadrons. 
In  earlier  life  Colonel  Ezra  was  an  ofiicer  in  the 
French  War  under  Colonel  Euggles.  Subsequently 
to  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  he  was  major,  then  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  Colonel  Putnam's  Fifth  Massachu- 
setts Regiment,  and  so  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  served  in  the  campaign  that  sealed  the  fate 
of  Burgoyne,  was  at  Valley  Forge  and  at  the  battles 
of  Trenton  and  Princeton.  After  the  war  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Washington  collector  of  inter- 
nal revenue,  and  retained  the  olHce  till  his  death,  on 
the  5th  of  April,  170S,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  while  in  the  army 
he  was  A-ery  popular  with  his  companions-in-arms. 
While  the  regiment  was  encamped  at  Winter  Hill 
some  dissatisfaction  was  manifested  concerning  the 
rank  of  the  captains  and  other  officers,  as  they  stood 
on  the  brigade  major's  books.  The  captains,  there- 
fore, on  the  27th  of  August,  1775,  held  a  meeting  and 
voted  to  "settle  the  rank  of  officers  by  lot,  and  abide 
thereby,"  at  the  same  time  voting  that  Captain  Ezra 
Newhall  should  rank  as  first  capt;un.  Indeed,  he 
seems  always  to  have  been  s()oken  of  as  a  brave  and 
prudent  officer,  and  a  man  much  beloved.  He  lived 
in  the  house  still  standing  on  Boston  Street,  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  recently  opened  Wyman 
Street.  After  the  Ilevolution  he  removed  to  Salem, 
purchased  an  estate  on  Essex  Street,  and  there  died 
at  the  time  above  stated.  The  Salem  Gazelle,  in  an 
obituary  notice,  said  :  "  He  served  his  country  in  the 
late  war  with  fidelity  and  honor;  and  in  civil  and  do- 
mestic life  the  character  of  an  honest  man,  faithful 
friend,  tender  husband  and  kind  parent  was  con- 
tipicuoiis  in  him.  Society  sutlers  a  real  loss  by  his 
death." 

The  warlike  events  of  later  years  arc,  or  should  be, 
80  familiar  to  every  reader  that  any  attempt  at  de- 
tails which  si)ace  would  allow  would  be  fiir  from  stit- 
isfactory,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  little 
more  than  bare  allusions. 

The  War  of  1812  was  essentially  a  naval  cimflict, 
but  there  was  much  suffering  and  business  depression, 
and  above  all,  sharp  political  dissension.  At  times 
there  were  sudden  alarms  in  the  seaboard  settlements 
arising  from  threatened  descents  and  bombardments 
from  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  bay.  The  gallant  con- 
test between  the  English  frigate  "  Shannon  "  and  the 
American  frigate  "  Chesapeake,"  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1813,  wa-s  witnessed  by  crowds  of  the  people  of  Lynn, 
who  not  only  climbed  the  hills,  but  clung  to  the  house- 
tops. And  when  the  American  flag  was  seen  to  strike, 


many  a  sorrowful  eye  was  turned  away.  Watch  stations 
were  established  upon  several  heights,  and  two  or 
three  alarms  occurred  which  hastily  called  out  the 
soldiery  and  excited  the  people,  but  no  serious  con- 
flict took  place. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  pres- 
ent century  the  military  interest  began  to  fall  into 
popular  disre[)ute.  It  had,  indeed  from  the  frequency 
of  exercise  required  and  other  exactions,  become  quite 
burdensome.  The  opposition  developed  especially  in 
the  shape  of  ridicule.  And  had  it  not  been  for  the 
saving  efforts  of  the  uniformed  or,  as  they  were 
called,  the  volunteer  companies,  it  is  hard  to  tell 
where  the  matter  would  have  ended.  There  were  at 
this  time  three  handsomely  uniformed  and  well- 
drilled  companies, — namely,  the  Lynn  Artillery,  or- 
ganized in  1808;  the  Light  Infantry,  organized  in 
1812;  and  the  Rifle  Company,  organized  in  1818. 

Sometimes  totally  unfit  persons  were  designedly 
elected  as  oflicers,  and  the  district  "companies  of  the 
line"  at  times  amounted  to  little  more  than  tattered 
and  jeering  assemblages.  One  man  who  was  elected 
an  officer  in  a  West  Lynn  company  is  well  remem- 
bered. He  was  a  fellow  of  good  information  and 
bright  wit,  but  extremely  low  habits.  For  a  sup|)Iy 
of  liquor  he  could  be  induced  to  play  in  any  role. 
On  a  certain  parade  day  he  appeared  mounted  on  a 
gaunt  roadster  wrap[ied  in  a  long  cloak  decorated 
profusely  with  cons|)icuoiis  and  ridiculous  badges. 
And  so  he  capered  around  as  long  as  he  could  retain 
his  seat.  Yet  the  fires  of  patriotism  had  by  no  means 
been  extinguished,  for  every  one  saw  the  necessity  of 
a  properly  organized  militia.  The  disaffection  was 
only  towards  the  existing  requirements.  And  the  re- 
sult of  the  popular  manifestations  was  a  radical 
change  in  the  laws.  And  I'rom  that  time  to  this  the 
laws  have  been  modidcil  as  circumstances  required. 

The  Seminole  or,  as  it  was  often  called,  the  Florida 
War,  Cdininenced  in  1885  and  continued  nearly  eight 
years.  It  cost  the  United  States  some  ten  million 
dollars  tiiid  several  thousand  lives.  There  were  ro- 
mantic as  wvll  as  bloody  features  pertaining  to  this 
war.  Its  ]ireci])itating  cause  seems  to  have  been 
some  indignities  offered  the  wife  of  Osceola,  a  chief  of 
the  Seminoles.  He  was  the  son  of  an  English  trader 
who  married  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  and  was  of  a 
most  determined  and  [lersistent  character.  So  pro- 
longed was  the  war  that  the  people  became  very  im- 
patient, and  with  their  complaints  and  censures  min- 
gled ridicule,  notwithstanding  some  of  the  best  and 
bravest  army  oflicers  were  detailed  for  the  service.  A 
sharpshooting  poet  in  1839  thus  delivered  himself : 

"  Ever  since  flio  ci'cation, 

By  the  best  calculiitiun, 
Tlio  I'Muriiia  War  Ims  been  raging  ; 

Anil  'tis  our  expectiition 

Tlmt  tlie  lust  confliignUiun 
Will  find  Urf  tliH  eiuiie  cunte^t  waging  !  " 

Perhaps  the  incident  in  the  Seminole  War  that 
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most  nearly  touched  the  people  of  Lynn  was  the  loss 
of  Robert  R.  Mudge,  a  young  officer,  promising  and 
much  beloved.  He  was  a  son  of  Benjamin  Mudge,  a 
native  of  Lynn  and  for  many  years  one  of  her  most 
prominent  citizens.  Lieutenant  Mudge  graduated  at 
the  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1833,  and  in 
1835  was  ordered  to  Florida  to  take  part  in  the  Sem- 
inole War  as  lieutenant  under  Major  Dade.  He  was 
killed  at  Withlacoochie,  together  with  the  whole 
company  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three. 

The  Mexican  War  commenced  in  1S4G.  Lynn  fur- 
nished twenty  volunteers,  no  special  call  being  made. 

In  1S32  the  threats  of  revolt  in  South  Carolina  and 
her  apparent  determination  to  break  the  integrity  of 
the  Union,  the  zeal  and  oratorical  vigor  of  her  states- 
men, the  drilling  of  her  troops,  all  tended  to  create 
serious  apprehension  in  every  quarter.  And  had  it 
not  been  for  the  unflinching  determination  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  his  warnings  and  declarations,  espec- 
ially as  embodied  in  his  famous  proclamation,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  a  rebellion  would  then  have  been 
precipitated.  But  that  extremity  was  reservell  for  the 
next  generation.    And  it  came. 

The  history  of  the  great  Rebellion,  the  first  overt 
act  of  which  was  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter 
on  the  12th  of  April,  18G1,  is  so  familiar  that  we  need 
only  refer  to  a  few  f;\cts  specially  pertaining  to  Lynn. 
In  five  hours  after  President  Lincoln's  first  reiiuisi- 
tion  for  troops  arrived  Lynn  had  two  full  companies 
armed  and  ready  for  duty.  And  early  the  next  day, 
Ajjril  IGth,  they  departed  to  meet  the  foe.  The  two 
companies  formed  a  j)art  of  the  Eighth  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  and  were  Company  D,  the  Lytin  Light 
Infantry,  commanded  by  Captain  George  T.  Newliall, 
and  Company  F,  commanded  by  Captain  James  Hud- 
Bon,  Jr.  The  regimental  ollicers  belonging  to  Lynn 
were  Timothy  Munroe,  colonel;  Edward  W.  Hinks, 
lieutenant-colonel ;  Ephraim  A.  Ingalls,  quartermas- 
ter ;  Roland  G.  Usher,  paymaster  ;  Bowman  B.  Breed, 
surgeon ;  Warren  Taplcy,  assistant  surgeon  ;  Horace 
E.  Munroe,  quartermaster  sergeant.  Many  volunteers 
stood  ready  and  would  luivo  gone  had  there  been  time 
fur  equipment.  Company  D  marched  oil' with  sixty 
privates,  and  Comjiany  F  with  seventy-six.  The  zeal 
thus  early  kindled  did  not  abate  during  the  whole 
war.  Every  call  for  troops  was  quickly  and  fully  re- 
sponded to,  and  everything  done  that  could  add 
to  the  comfort  of  the  brave  ones  upon  the  field.  Lynn 
furnished  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  soldiers,  which  was  two  hundred  and  thirty  more 
than  her  full  quota.  Enthusiastic  war  meetings  were 
from  time  U)  time  held.  And  the  princi[<al  vic- 
tories were  celebrated  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  by  bon- 
fires and  other  joyful  demonstrations.    Many  of  her 


gallant  sons  fell  on  the  field  ;  others  lost  their  lives  by 
diseases  contracted  during  the  campaigns,  and  still 
others  have  passed  away  in  the  common  course  of  na- 
ture since  the  alarms  of  war  have  ceased,  ilany 
peacefully  lie  in  the  Soldiers'  Lot  in  tlie  beautilul 
Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  while  others  rest  in  moi'e  se- 
cluded sepulchres,  or  with  their  fathers  in  the  older 
burial-places,  their  graves  being  strewn  on  every  re- 
turning" Memorial  Day"  with  fresh  flowers  by  sur- 
viving comrades  and  loving  kindred.  By  far  the 
greater  number,  however,  still  sleep  upon  the  battle- 
field. A  stately  Soldiers'  Monument  was  erected  in 
City  Hall  Square  in  1873.  It  is  an  allegorical  and 
classic  work  of  art  in  bronze,  cast  at  Munich,  in  Ba- 
varia, and  cost  $30,000. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  Lynn. — Gen. 
Lander  Encampment,  Post  6,  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  cotmtry.  But  its  ranks  are  thinning  out  as 
member  after  member  is  drafted  into  that  army  which 
marches  ou  with  ceaseless  step,  and  knows  no  coun- 
termarch. 

As  population  increases,  the  laws  governing  our 
State  military  afllurs  are  constantly  undergoing 
changes,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  here  any- 
thing like  a  historical  account  of  the  alterations  even 
during  the  last  forty  years.  The  organizations  have 
come  to  be  essentially  voluntary  rather  than  compul- 
sory. And  the  people  have  never  been  backward  in 
sanctioning  the  most  liberal  jirovision  for  the  disci- 
pline and  comfort  of  her  soldii^ry. 

Our  present  military  organizations  are  the  Light 
Infantry  (Company  D)  and  the  Woohlredge  Cadets 
(Comjiany  I),  both  in  high  repute.  There  is  al.-.o  the 
Lynn  City  (Juards  Veteran  Association. 

It  is  quite  within  the  recollection  of  the  writer  that 
the  newspaper  reader  often  saw  at  the  close  of  an 
obituary  notice  the  phrase  "  He  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution."  But  it  is  never  seen  at  this  day.  It  is 
said  that  the  last  person  to  whom  a  pension  was  paid 
on  account  of  the  Revolutionary  War  died  at  Wood- 
stock, N.  IL,  early  in  lS87,at  the  age  of  ninety-seven. 
She  was  a  widow  by  the  name  of  Abigail  S.  Tilton. 
Is  it  not  a  solemn  thought  tliat  all  of  the  brave  ones 
who  fought  for  our  liberties  at  that  try  iiig  [leriod  have 
lain  down  to  that  prolonged  rest  I'rom  which  they  will 
be  aroused  only  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  that 
summons  them  and  all  of  us  for  final  review  and  in- 
spection ?  And  is  it  not,  too,  a  solemn  thought  that 
the  remnant  of  the  Grand  Aruiy  of  our  day,  who  took 
the  field  ibr  the  maintenance  of  those  liberties,  are 
fast  joining  the  throng  of  their  martial  fathers?  A 
few  years  more,  and  the  last  soldier  will  have  inarched 
away,  and  the  "  Granil  Army  of  the  Republic"  sur- 
vive in  memory  only  as  a  vestige  of  the  heroism  of 
the  past. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LYNX— (CoN?(?i!icrf). 

BURIAL-PLACES. 

The  Old  Burt/ing-Ground,  iptth  Epitaphs  and  Notices  of  Some  Who  Lie 
2htne — Othei'  Bnrial-Phiccs  aud  Cenieleries — jl{e»iori(d  Dtiy — Ancient 
Funeral  Customs. 

"  The  colli  d.irk  grave — tliero     no  caro, 
No  \m\n  nor  gloom, 
Within  the  tonih  ; 
The  wicked  c^'a:^e  from  troubling  there." 


"  It  is  wise  for  us  to  recur  to  the  liistory  of  our  an- 
cestors. Those  who  do  not  look  upon  themselves  as 
a  link  connecting  the  past  with  the  future,  iu  the 
transmission  of  life  from  their  ancestors  to  their  pos- 
terity— do  not  perform  their  duty  to  the  world.  To  be 
faiihful  to  ourselves,  we  must  keep  our  ancestors  and 
posterity  within  reach  and  grasp  of  our  thoughts  and 
affections — living  in  the  memory  and  retrosiiection  of 
the  past,  and  hoping  with  afl'ection  and  ciire  for  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us.  We  are  true  to  ourselves 
only  when  we  act  with  becoming  pride  for  the  blood 
we  inherit,  and  which  we  are  to  transmit  to  those 
who  shall  soon  fill  our  places."  So  wrote  Daniel 
Webster,  and  who  will  not  subscribe  to  its  truthfulness 
and  wisdom?  No  apology  is  needed  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  extended  notice  of  the  burial-places  of  Lynn, 
for  such  consecrated  grounds  always  possess  a  touch- 
ing interest — to  the  old,  because  there  lie  the  departed 
kindred  and  friends  of  earlier  years ;  to  the  young, 
because  there  they  see,  fast  gathering  around,  the 
loved  ones  from  the  broken  household  and  the  charmed 
circle  of  glad  companionship.  In  these  often-shunned 
retreats  lie  those  who  have  made  the  history  of  the 
pdace;  and  who  could  hn  more  worthy  than  they  of 
grateful  remembrance  ? 

One  of  the  first  objects  in  commencing  a  settlement 
was  to  select  a  suitable  place  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  as  all  realize  that  such  a  place  will  surely  be 
nt'fded,  whatever  other  seeming  necessities  may  be 
dispensed  with.  'J'riic,  the  dead  would  rest  just  as 
quietly  by  the  stony  wayside  or  in  the  weedy  bog,  as 
in  a  llowery  bed  or  beneath  a  nuirble  monument;  but 
to  the  sorrowing  kindred  there  is  something  repugnant 
in  thinking  of  thenr  as  resting  in  a  dreary,  uncared- 
for  spot.  The  Indians,  even,  had  great  regard  for  the 
remains  of  their  dejiarted  ancestors;  and  woe  betide 
the  daring  enemy  who  would  desecrate  the  rude  ne- 
cropolis u\>fm  the  sunny  hillside. 

]'ut  yet  with  what  diflereut  feelings  do  the  living 
think  of  the  last  resting-place  they  are  destined  to 
occupy.  Some  would  lie  in  a  sequestered  s[)0t,  where 
the  soothing  dirge  of  sighing  trees  is  ever  heard  ; 
some  would  lie  on  the  ocean  shore,  where  the  spent 
waves  murmur  a  ceaseless  lament;  some  would  lie  in 
the  art-adorned  cemetery,  whither  the  steps  of  j^ensive 
wanderers  may  tend  at  thoughtful  hours  ;  some  would 


lie  in  the  centre  of  the  busy  life  they  loved  so  well, 
but  which  no  longer  can  disturb  or  charm;  and  some 
would  have  their  mortal  remains  dissolved  in  the  cru- 
cible of  cremation.    Says  John  Anstcr : 

"  If  1  might  choose  where  my  tired  limbs  ehall  lio 
When  my  tiisk  here  is  doni',  the  oak's  grcHii  i:ret,t 
Shall  rise  above  my  grave — a  little  mound 
Raised  in  some  cheerful  vilhigo  cemetery. 
And  I  could  wish  that  witli  unceasing  sound 
A  hmely  mountain  rill  was  murmuring  by 
In  music  tlirough  the  long  soft  twiliglit  hour, 
Anil  let  tho  hand  of  her  whom  I  love  best 
Plant  round  the  bright,  green  grave  those  fragrant  flowers 
In  whose  deep  bells  the  wild  bee  loves  to  rest. 
.\nd  should  the  robin  from  some  neighboring  treo 
Four  his  enchanted  song— Oh  !  softly  tread, 
For  sure  if  aught  of  earth  can  soothe  the  dead, 
Hu  still  must  love  that  pensive  melody." 

And  then  our  own  Lewis  pleadingly  enjoins  : 

"  0,  b\iry  me  not  in  tho  dark  old  woods, 

Where  tho  sunbeams  never  shine  ; 
Where  mingles  the  mist  of  the  mountjiin  flooila 

Witii  the  dew  of  the  dismal  \nno  ! 
But  bury  me  deep  by  tho  bright  blue  sea, 

I  have  loved  in  life  so  well  ; 
Where  the  winds  may  come  to  my  spirit  free. 

And  the  8t.>und  of  tho  ocean  shell. 

"  0,  bury  me  not  in  tho  churchyard  old, 

In  tlio  slnue  of  the  doleful  tomb  ! 
M'here  my  Ijones  may  be  thrust,  ere  their  life  is  cold. 

To  the  damp  of  a  drearier  gloom  ! 
But  bury  me  deep  by  tho  bright  blue  sea, 

Wlioro  the  friends  whom  I  love  have  been  ; 
Where  the  sun  may  shine  on  the  grass  turf  free, 

And  the  rains  keep  it  evei  green  I  " 

And  thus  sings  Boaltie  : 

"  Let  vanity  ailorn  the  marble  tomb 

With  trophies,  rhymes,  and  scutclieons  of  renown  ; 
Jline  be  the  breezy  hill  that  skirts  the  down  ; 

M'here  a  green  grassy  turf  is  all  1  crave 
M'itli  here  and  there  a  viobd  bcsirown, 

Fast  by  a  brouk  or  IbunlJiin  s  niurMiurIng  wave  ; 

And  many  an  e\'<!iiirig  sun  sbitio  sweetly  on  my  grave." 

The  early  settlers,  with  most  unaccountable  irrever- 
ence, had  little  regtird  for  the  resting-places  of  their 
dead,  often  allowing  rank  weeds  and  brambles  to 
flourish,  and  wandering  animals  to  roam  at  will  over 
the  reserved  acres.  NVliitticr  alludes  to  this  in  these 
touching  lines  : 

"  Otir  vales  are  sweet  with  fern  aud  rose, 
Our  hills  arc  maple-crowned  ; 
But  not  from  them  our  fathers  chose 
The  vill.tgo  burying-grouiKl. 

"  The  dreariest  spot  in  all  the  land 
To  death  they  set  apart ; 
With  scanty  grace  from  Nature's  hand, 
And  lujiie  from  that  of  art." 

But  these  later  generations  of  their  children  have 
in  a  measure  atoned  for  their  strange  remissness  by 
consecrating  beautiful  cemeteries,  in  which  sometimes 
appear  monuments  so  costly  and  decorative  that  the 
mind  is  liable  to  be  led  from  meditation  on  the  vir- 
tues of  those  they  commemorate  to  admiration  of 
them  as  works  of  art  or  disapprobation  of  them  as 
monuments  of  ostentation  and  extravagance. 
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HISTOllY  OF  ESSEX  COUNTV,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  Old  Buryixg-Groitnd  of  Lynn  is  in  the 
westerly  part  of  the  city.  It  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty when  the  first  interments  were  mude  there. 
Tl)e  stones  are  no  certain  index,  for  the  oldest  one 
bears  the  date  1698,  and  multitudes  must  have  been 
buried  there  before  that  time.  There  rest  the  early 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  place,  and  many  whose 
talents  and  virtuous  deeds  made  them  coiis[iicuous  in 
their  own  day  and  generation. 

The  first  burial  in  this  ancient  place,  so  far  as  is 
certainly  known,  was  in  1G37,  when  the  remains  of 
John  Bancroft,  ancestor  of  the  distinguished  histo- 
rian and  statesman,  George  Bancroft,  were  laid  there. 
And  it  was  on  the  1st  of  April,  1687,  that  the  remains 
of  Thomas  Xewhall,  the  first  white  person  born  in 
Lynn,  was  buried  there.  He  had  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven  years.  The  oldest  stone  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion :  "Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  lohn  Cliflbrd.  Died 
June  ye  17,  1698,  in  ye  68  year  of  his  age."  The  fig- 
ure nine,  by  some  sacrilegious  intruder,  was,  eighty 
years  ago,  altered  in  a  rougli  way,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
two,  and  that  has  led  some  to  the  erroneous  belief 
that  there  was  a  burial  here  as  early  as  162S. 

For  some  two  centuries  no  complete  record  of  in- 
terments here  seems  to  have  been  kept,  but  since  the 
law  so  required,  the  town  and  city  clerks  have  been 
faithful  in  recording. 

3Ir.  John  T.  Moulton,  a  worthy  native,  a  few  years 
since  had  all  the  inscriptions  copied  and  published  in 
the  Peabody  Institute  Collections, — a  labor  of  love 
for  which  he  is  deserving  of  the  highest  coitimenda- 
tion. 

A  few  of  the  epita])hs  in  this  ancient  gathering- 
place  of  the  dead  will  be  given  ;  but  it  will  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  very  often  happens  that  the  name  of 
one  of  the  most  worthy  and  useful  is  not  so  perpetu- 
ated, while  that  of  another,  whose  memory  elicits  no 
sentiment  of  reverence,  is  blazoned  on  a  pompous 
monument.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that 
many,  inspired  by  ardent  love  for  their  native  place, 
were  overtaken  by  the  fell  destroyer  when  far  away, 
never  again  to  meet  those  of  their  generation  till 
the  sea  jjivcs  up  her  dead. 

C'hnrcliyard  lore  is  not  usually  very  refined  in  dic- 
tion, however  tender  in  sentiment,  and  the  simjjle, 
unlettered  record  is  sometimes  more  touching  than 
the  studied  and  stately.  But  a  countless  multitude, 
of  whose  names  even  there  is  no  record,  are  there  at 
rest,  among  them,  jjerhaps,  "  some  mute,  inglorious 
Milt'jn,"  or  some  heroic  Washington.  Certainly  a 
host  of  the  godly  men  and  women  of  the  early  days 
are  sleeping  tiiere,  to  be  aroused  only  at  the  last 
trumpet's  sound ;  and  theirs  must  be  the  brightest 
dreams,  should  dreams  come  in  that  night  of  cen- 
turies. 

"  8ur<!  the  laat  end 
Of  tli«  good  niati  in  pvucts.    How  calin  liiH  exit  1 
Niglit  dewH  fall  not  more  gently  on  the  ground 
Nor  weary,  worn-out  winds  expire  bo  soft." 


The  few  epitaphs  for  which  space  can  be  afforded 
in  this  connection  will,  for  convenience,  be  arranged 
aljihabetically. 

•'In  memory  of  Rev.  Tlioni;i8  F.  Alexander,  pastor  of  the  Second  Chria- 
tiaii  Clmrch  in  Lynn,  \slio  ilied  April  2,  18148,  aged  211  years. 

"Precious  in  the  si^ht  of  the  Lord  i.s  the  deatli  of  hid  eaints. — Pa.  110, 
15. 

"  0  Clmrch  I  to  wliom  tlii.^  yonth  was  dear, 
Tlio  angel  of  thy  mercy  here, 

ISehold  the  path  he  trod. 
A  milky-way  Ihrongli  niiilniglit  skies  ; 
Beliold  the  grave  iu  which  lie  lien; 
Kvon  from  this  day  thy  Pastor  cries 

rrcpare  to  meet  thy  Clod." 

Few  ever  had  the  cajvacity  to  so  win  the  esteem  of 
the  young  people  of  his  generation  ;us  did  this  youth- 
ful clergynuui.  He  possessed  uncommon  talents  and 
an  uncommonly  felicitous  way  of  expressing  his 
views  and  convictions.  He  mingled  freely  with  those 
of  all  denominations,  was  neither  big(.)ted  nor  heter- 
odox, and  his  early  death  was  deeply  felt  as  a  serious 
loss  to  the  comniunity. 

"In  memory  of  Mr.  Zacliariali  Atwill,  who  died  November  6,  1830. 
TEt.  81. 

"jMark  the  [terfect  man  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that 
man  is  peace." 

Mr.  Atwill  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  At  one 
time  he  lived  in  the  ancient  house  that  stood  on  the 
centre  of  the  Coiiiinon,  a  little  west  of  the  pond,  but 
now  stands  on  the  easterly  side  of  Whiting  >Slreet  and 
which  is  the  oldest  building  in  Lynn  of  which  the 
date  of  erection  is  ))0sitive!y  known.  It  was  built  in 
1682  for  the  residence  of  the  parish  sexton.  jMr.  At- 
will  kept  the  almshouse  for  many  years  before  its  re- 
moval, in  1819,  from  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Chest- 
nut Streets  to  Tower  Hill.  A  son  of  his,  Z:ichariah, 
Jr.,  was  a  sea  captain,  and,  it  is  said,  crossed  the  At- 
lantic some  fifty  times  without  the  loss  of  a  seaman. 

"Here  lyes  y  body  of  Jlr.  Thomas  Baker,  who  died  October  y  3d 
173-1,  aged  81  years." 

Mr.  Baker  was  drafted  November  1.3,  1675,  to  serve 
ill  King  Philip's  War,  and  was  in  the  Xarragansett 
fight.  In  ](i',i4  he  w;is  a  nieniher  of  the  Ancient  and 
1  loiioralilc  A  rlilK'ry,  and  is  spoken  of  more  at  large 
in  other  pages  of  this  sketch. 

"In  memory  of  Amos  Ballard  (son  of  Sir.  .lohn  Ballard,  of  Boston), 
who  was  depiived  of  his  life  by  tlie  aeci'lental  discharge  of  a  musket  ia 
ncanoe  in  Lynn  Uiver,  on  the  2.*>tli  of  August,  17!)8.    ^Ktat  77. 

"The  grave  hath  eloipience,  its  lectures  teach 
In  silence  louder  tlum  divines  can  preach  ; 
Hear  what  it  says,  ye  sons  of  folly,  hear; 
It  speaks  to  you  ;  lend  an  attentive  car.  " 

"  In  memory  of  Mr.  .loeiah  Breed,  who  died  December  12,  17'J0,  in  the 
60tli  year  of  his  age. 

"  Death  is  a  ilebt  to  nature  ilue  ; 

Which  I  have  paid,  and  ho  must  you." 

"  Here  lyes  buried  y«  body  of  Doc'  Henry  Burchsted,  a  .Silesian,  who 
died  Septi"  xx.  Anno  Cliri.sti,  MDCCXXI.    iHtatis  Suit  LXIFII. 

"Silesia  to  New  England  sent  tliis  man, 
To  do  their  all  that  any  healer  can, 
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But  he  w  ho  conquered  uU  diseases  imiet 
Find  one  who  throws  him  down  into  the  dust 
A  chyniist  neur  to  nii  nde|itist  coino. 
Leaves  hei-e,  thrown  by  liis  Cixput  niortnuni 
Reader,  physicians  die  as  others  do  ; 
Prepare,  fi.'r  thoii  to  this  art  hastening  too." 

*' Jly  widow'd  nii>ther, 

3Iy  only  eiirthly  friend, 

Erccteil  this  nioniuneut 

To  tell  each  traveller, 

"NVho  looks  this  way, 

That  underneath  tliis  stone 

Rests  the  asliesof  her  only  son, 

Josiah  Burnigc,  who  died  Dec.  13tli,  1797, 

Aged  21  years. 

Oft  do  we  .see  the  tender  hud  of  hope, 
Opening  its  beauties  to  the  niorninfj;  light, 
■SVlieii  lo!  a  frost  cuts  down  the  tender  plant, 
And  levels  all  our  prospects  with  the  dust." 

"Here  lyes  bnried  the  body  of  the  Iloiionible  John  Durrill,  Esq, 
who  died  Decern'"  lli">  Anno  Christi,  MDCC'XXI.    iEtatis  LXIV. 

"Alas'  our  jialrons  dead  !  the  country — court — 
The  church— in  tears,  all  echo  the  report ; 
Grieved  that  no  piety,  no  mastering  sense, 
No  counsel,  gravity,  no  eloquence. 
No  generous  temper,  gravitating  to 
Those  honors,  which  they  diil  upon  him  thncw, 
G'uldslay  bis  fate,  or  their  dear  Burrill  save 
From  a  contagious  sickness  and  the  grave. 
The  adjacent  towns  this  loss  reluctant  hear, 
B»it  widowed  Lj'nn  sustains  the  greatest  share; 
Yet  joys  in  being  guardian  of  his  dust 
Until  the  resurrection  of  the  just." 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Burrill  was  on  tlie  western 
slope  of  Tower  Hill,  and  there  lie  died,  leaving  no 
children.  The  "  conta^rious  .sickness  "  which  ])roved 
fatal  was  snuili-pox.  lie  was  well  known  throughout 
the  province,  was  much  in  public  life,  and  sustained  a 
high  reputation  as  a  legislator,  ile  was  ten  years 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  greatly  respected  for  his 
ability  and  urbanity  in  conducting  public  bu.sines3. 

"In  memory  of  ?Ir.  TIioniOB  Cheever,  a  soldier  of  the  Itevolution, 
ulio  died  Jan.  28,  l!<2:i,  JEt.  '.>0. 

"  Receive,  0  earth,  his  faded  form. 
In  thy  colli  bosom  let  it  lie. 
Safe  let  it  rest  from  every  storm. 
Soon  must  it  rise,  no  more  to  die." 

"The  Rev.  Jo.<hua  W.  Powuing,  A.  M.    Died  July  1.1,  IS.io,  aged  'jG." 

Mr.  Downing  was  one  of  l.,}  iin's  most  i)romi.sing 
young  men.  He  was  a  son  of  I'^lijah  Downing,  a  cabi- 
net-maker, who  lived  on  North  Common  Street,  corner 
of  Park.  He  graduated  iit  Brown  University,  and  at 
first  intended  to  pursue  the  profession  of  law,  but 
becoming  converted,  he  joined  the  Methodist  Confer- 
ence, and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
preachers  in  the  denomination,  insomuch  that  at 
the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  opulent  churches  of  the  order  in 
New  England, — the  Bromlield  Street  Church,  in 
Boston. 

"Tliis  monument  if  Jnscrilwd  to  tlic  njemory  of  John  Flagg,  Ksri.,  in 
whom  repiarkabie  temperance,  uniform  jjrudence,  unaffected  modesty, 
affectiouiit«  humanity  and  diffusive  benevolence  eriono  conspicuous 
amon;;  the  virtues  which  grucod  his  character,  endeared  him  to  his 
family  and  friends,  and  Bccured  him  the  respect  and  lovo  of  All  who  had 
the  happineiiti  to  know  him. 


"  .\8  a  physician,  his  skill  was  eminent,  and  hia  practice  extensive 
and  successful. 

"  To  Death,  whose  triumph  ho  had  so  often  delayed  and  repelled,  but 
could  not  entirely  prevent,  he  at  last  himself  submitted  on  the  27th  of 
Jlay,  17'.);i,  in  the  Sdth  year  ef  his  age. 

"lleav'n  now  io]iays  his  virtui^s  and  his  deeils. 
And  eiullcss  life  the  slroko  of  death  succeeds." 

Dr.  Flagg  gnu'nated  at  Cambridge  in  1701,  and 
eight  years  after  settled  as  a  physician  in  Lynn,  where 
he  soon,  by  his  integrity,  affability  and  skill,  won  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  all.  He  was  active  and  pa- 
triotic during  the  trying  Revolutif)nary  period,  was  a 
member  of  tlie  Committee  of  Safety  in  1775,  and  com- 
missioned as  a  colonel.  Dr.  .Tames  Gardner,  for 
many  years  a  public-spirited  and  highly-respected 
practitioner  here,  married  his  only  daughter.  Dr. 
Flagg  lived  at  the  eastern  end  of  JLirion  Street,  in 
the  same  house  in  which  the  famous  merchant,  Wil- 
liam Gray,  was  born  some  twenty  years  before. 

"George  Gray,  the  Lynu  Hermit,  a  native  of  Scotland,  died  at  Lynn, 
Feb.  28,  1S4S,  aged  78  years." 

This  eccentric  individual  lived  alone  for  many 
years  in  what  was,  at  the  time  of  his  appearance,  a 
retired  and  forlorn  retreat,  little  better  than  a  bram- 
bly  bog,  though  near  a  public  road.  Further  notice 
of  him  appears  elsewhere. 

"This  monument  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  .Samuel  Hart,  eon 
of  Mr.  Joseiih  i  Eunice  Hart.    Oht.  July  18,  18u2,  JTA.  21. 

"  Farewell  to  friends,  to  science  A  to  time. 
Gull  bids  nic  leave  you  all,  though  in  niy  pilriie. 
Parents,  mourn  not,  though  I'm  the  fourth  young  son 
That  God  hath  called,  ho  still  doth  leave  you  one. 
Grieve  not  for  mo,  but  for  the  living  grieve, 
'Tis  they  who  die,  it  is  the  dead  who  live." 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  well  I'emembers  hearing 
in  early  childhood,  a  sister  of  the  deceased  often 
speak  in  the  most  all'cctionate  terms  of  his  lovely 
character,  especially  of  his  amiability.  He  seems  to 
have  been  ambitious  of  leaving  the  toilsome  occupa- 
tion of  farmer,  and  preparing  for  usefulness  in  some 
learned  profession,  and  was  a  student — in  Harvard 
College,  it  is  believed — at  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
family  greatly  moiinu'd  his  h.iss,  and  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood partocjk  ill  tlie.sorrow.  The  epitaj)!!  refers  to 
three  brothers  who  had  gone  before  him,  leaving  him 
the  last  but  one  of  all  the  sons  of  the  stricken  parents. 
The  epitaphs  of  these  three  follow,  and  they  are  all 
uncommonly  im[)ressive  in  sentiment  and  tenderly 
expressed  : 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  &  Burrill  Hart,  Obt.  Nov.  15th  4 
Dec.  8th,  1780,  Act.  18  &  11  years,  Sons  of  Joseph  and  Eunice  Hart. 

"These  lovely  youths  resigned  their  breath. 
Prepared  to  live  &  ripe  for  death  ; 
You  blooming  youths  who  view  this  stone. 
Learn  early  death  may  bo  your  own. 
The  Loid,  who  hath  all  sov'reign  power, 
Cut  short  the  lovely  opening  llower. 
The  sister's  joy,  the  parent's  hope, 
Submit  to  death's  relentless  stroke." 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Josejih  Burrill  Hart,  son  of  Mr.  Jose|di  4 
Mm.  Eunice  Hart,  who  died  Nov.  19,  17!!.%  Aged  7  years. 
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"  Ilia  opening  mind  a  tliotistind  charms  revenl'd, 
Proof  of  those  thousiinds  which  were  still  concealM, 
The  loveliest  flow'r  in  nature's  g-arden  phic'd, 
Permitted  just  to  bloom  ;\nd  phick'd  in  haste, 
Angi'Is  beheld  him  ripe  for  joys  to  come, 
And  CttU'd  by  God's  command  their  brother  home." 

Joseph  Hart,  the  afflicted  fatlier  of  these  promising 
youths,  was  a  tarmer,  and  lived  in  the  ancient  house 
that  stood  on  Boston  Street  at  the  corner  of  North 
Federal.  He  owned  all  the  laud  on  the  west  side  of 
the  street  up  to  Walnut,  and  raised  corn,  potatoes  and 
the  usual  products  for  family  consumption,  together 
■with  large  quantities  of  flax,  which  was  wrought  into 
a  durable  though  not  elegant  kind  of  cloth.  Mrs. 
Eunice  Hart,  mother  of  the  deceased  youths,  was  a 
granddaughter  of  Hon.  Ebenczer  Burrill,  who  occu- 
pied the  extensive  farm  at  Swiiinpscott,  a  portion  of 
which  was  lately  owned  by  the  Hon.  E.  R.  Mudge, 
deceased.  The  ancient  farm-house  in  which  ^Ir.  Bur- 
rill lived  is  still  standing  near  the  elegant  stone  villa 
of  Mr.  Mudge. 

"  To  the  memory  of  Deacon  Ezra  Hitchinga,  who  wiiB  born  April  15, 
1765,  and  died  Nov.  20,  ISJO.  This  stone  is  erected  by  the  members  of 
the  Second  Congregation.il  Church  in  Lynn,  of  which,  froiji  its  forma- 
tion, he  was  an  able  and  efficient  officer,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  profound 
resp«ct  and  love  for  his  integrity  and  benevolence,  his  piety  a.^  a  Cliris- 
tl&n  arid  hie  worth  as  a  man. 

"  'i'lio  memory  of  tlie  just  is  blessed." 

The  Second  Congregational  Church  of  Lynn  was 
the  first  Unitarian,  and  to  the  present  day  remains 
the  only  society  of  that  denomination  here.  ^Major 
Hitchings,  to  use  the  military  title  by  which  he  was 
popularly  known,  was  a  native  of  that  part  of  Lynn 
which  is  now  Saugus.  His  wife,  who  was  a  woman 
of  much  force  of  character,  was  a  sister  of  Colonel 
James  Robinson,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  first 
postmaster  of  Lynn.  They  had  no  children  of  their 
own,  but  adopted  one  or  two,  whom  they  reared  with 
the  watchful  care  of  true  parents.  Mr.  Hitchings 
kept  a  West  India  goods  store  on  Boston  Street, 
corner  of  North  Federal,  and  did  a  fair  village  busi- 
ness, thougli  it  yielded  nothing  beyond  a  comfortable 
maintenance. 

"Sacral  lo  the  meniorv  of  lhnjau\iu  Mas.-i'y,  wlio  was  born  Nov.  1>.1, 
17SC,  ttud  died  l>oc.  10,  l.^U. 

•'  Iteuder,  a  niument  pause  before  this  stone  ; 
It  tells  a  husband,  father.  Christian  gone  ; 
Tliesc  Bitcred  names  he  bore  ;  but  oh,  how  well 
Must  faithful  memory,  not  the  marble,  tell  ; 
Enough,  If  in  this  hard  white  stone  you  see 
Ills  strong,  firiu  will — his  spotless  purity," 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Massey  to  the  community  was  se- 
riously felt.  He  wa.s  an  active,  useful  citizen,  his 
services  being  in  constant  demand  wherever  strict 
personal  integrity  and  prudence  were  required.  He 
took  an  important  part  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  and  filled  several  of  the  iiigber  otiices  of  public 
trust.  At  the  organization,  in  1828,  of  the  Lynn  Mu- 
tual Fire  Jtisurance  Comi)any,  that  still  remarkably 
hucce.ssful  in^tituti')n,  he  was  chosen  secretary,  and 
held  the  oflice  till  his  death.    He  was  an  industrious 


blacksmith,  his  shop  and  dwelling  beina:  on  AVestern 
Avenue,  a  few  rods  west  of  Federal  Street. 

*' Alonzo  Lewis,  ilied  Januai'v  21,  1801,  aged  sixty-six  years  and  five 
months. 

"  Frances,  his  wife,  died  May  27,  1839. 

"  .VII  angels  now,  and  little  less  while  here." 

This  is  the  resting-jjlace  of  Mr.  Lewis,  the  poet  and 
historian.  In  the  neat  little  burial  inclosure  are  two 
or  three  chaste  marble  stones,  unpretentious  but 
strikingly  appropriate.  As  Mr.  Lewis  is  spoken  of 
somewhat  at  large  in  another  place,  nothing  further 
need  be  said  here.  The  other  inscriptions  in  the  in- 
closure, however,  should  be  given, — 


"  Frances  Maria. 
Aurelios. 
Ijynnworlh, 
Ina. 

Alon/.o  Lewis,  Jr. 
Died  5Iarcli  7,  1852. 

Irono  Lewis, 
Died  .March  2lj,  IS,".:). 

Mary  Lewis, 
Died  Jan.  28,  1878. 


^VilIiaIn  Lewis, 

Uoin  i.sms. 

Died  1071. 
Amey,  his  wife. 

Isaac  Lewis,  Jr., 
Horn  ICS.'l. 
Died  17113. 

Hannah,  Ilis  wife. 

Nathan  Lewis, 
Born  1721. 
Died  ISIH. 

Mary,  liis  wife. 


Zachariali  Lewis, 
Born  17(;5. 
Dieil  IKli). 
Mary,  bis  \\ife." 
(Five  Generations.) 
"  Here  lyes  burled  y«  body  of  Ensign  Josipli  Xewhall,  aged  47  years. 
Departed  this  life  January  y«  2'J,  170.')." 

This  Mr.  Newhiill  was  a  man  of  some  note  and 
much  respected.  In  IGDG  the  town  granted  him  lib- 
erty to  "Sett  up  a  pewe  in  y"  cast  end  of  y"  meeting- 
house Between  y"  east  dowre  &  the  stares."  He  was, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  member  of  the  General 
Court,  and  perished  in  a  great  snow-storm  while  on 
his  way  from  Boston.  It  was  a  violent  storm,  continu- 
ing two  days — the  29th  and  30th  of  January.  He 
was  a  son  of  Thomas  Newhall,  the  first  white  person 
born  in  Lynn,  and  the  fa'her  of  eleven  children,  all 
of  whom  survived  him.  M:uiy  descendants  of  his  are 
yet  remaining  in  Lynn. 

"  Ilei  d  lies  burled  tl\e  Imdy  of  M'  /..vikeus  Norwood,  who  departed  this 
life  Feb.  the  Slli,  17fili,  aged  10  yeain." 

'*  Here  lyes  buried  the  body  of  Doc^  Jonatlian  Norwood,  who  de- 
parted this  life  March  Itltli,  17Si,  in  y«  lUst  year  of  his  age." 

These  two  stones  are  in  memory  of  father  and  son. 
Zacheus,  the  father,  was  keejjer  of  the  old  Anchor 
Tavern,  which,  as  "Norwood's  Tavern,"  augmented 
in  fame  to  the  close  of  jirovincial  days.  He  is 
spoken  of  elsewhere  in  these  pages.  Dr.  Jonathan, 
the  son,  was  a  well-educated  physician,  and  lived  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Common,  between  Mall  and 
Park  Streets.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1771. 
His  death,  March  16,  1782,  was  occasioned  by  in- 
juries received  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

"  In  memory  of  Mr.  Isaac  Orgin,  who  died  May  2ntb,  18:11,  JEt.  70. 
'*  Atllictions  sore  long  time  I  bore. 
Physicians  strove  in  vain. 
Till  God  did  please  to  give  me  ease. 
And  take  away  my  pain." 
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Mr.  Orgin  was  one  of  the  youthful  patriots  who  took 
the  field  in  the  Revolution,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
some  time  a  drummer. 

"  Here  lies  buried  tlie  body  of  Mr.  William  Perkins,  a  gentleman  of 
liberal  education.  Ho  wiis  brud  At  Harvard  College,  and  commonced 
blaster  of  Arta  in  J"  year  17UI.  He  was  justly  adiuirod  fi>r  bis  uncom- 
mon abilities,  uatund  and  acquired  ;  his  literature,  exemplary  [liety, 
modesty,  meekness,  and  many  other  humane  and  Christian  virtues 
which  rendered  him  lovely  iii  every  relation  of  life.  Ho  died  of  a  fever 
Oct'  y«  9,  17iJo,  and  in  the  2*^"'  year  of  bis  ago." 

"  .Mary  Pitcher. 
173S-1813." 

This  simple  inscription  on  a  neat  lieadstone  per- 
petuates the  name  of  one  who  attained  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  "Moll  Pitcher,  the  fortune-teller  of 
Lynn."  A  somewhat  e.Klended  notice  of  her  may  be 
found  elsewhere  in  these  pages. 

"  The  First  Church  ofClirist  in  Lynn  erected  this  monument  to  the 
memory  of  their  faithful  and  nuich  esteemed  brother,  Ue^icon  Nathaniel 
Sargent.    lie  di.Hl  September 23,  1708,  aged  :!8  years. 

"I  am  llie  resurrection  and  the  life  s;tith  the  Kedeemer," 

"The  Tomb  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Shepard.  The  memory  of  tlio  jnst  is 
blessed.  Mrs.  JIary  Shepard  died  March  28,  1710,  .^et.  53.  A  prudent 
wife  is  from  the  Lord.  I'rov.  x.xxi.  lU  k  2f>:  the  Mother.of  'J  cliildren  ; 
5  die<1,  Jeremiah,  17n<;i,  Act.  Itl :  3Iehet;ibel,  1C88 :  Margaret,  1GS3  : 
Thomas,  1709,  .\et.  29  :  Francis,  1092. 

"  Rev.  Jeremiah  Shepard  dieil  June  2,  1720,  Aet.  72. 
"  Elijah's  mantle  drops,  the  i)rophet  dies, 
Uia  earthly  niantiou  quits,  anil  mounts  the  skies. 

—  ■  So  SIiei)ard's  gone. 

His  precious  dust,  death's  prey,  indeed  is  here, 
But 's  nobler  breath  'niong  scrapliH  does  appear  ; 
He  joins  the  adoring  crowds  about  the  throne. 
He 's  conquered  all,  and  now  ho  wealds  the  crown." 

A  notice  of  this  venerable  minister  appears  in  an- 
other connection. 

"  How  uncertain  are  human  enjoyments  ! 
"From  gratitude,  respect  and  endearing  recollection,  this  stone  is 
erected  in  remembrance  of  Mrs.  Jane  i  t-'ally  T\ifta,  consort  !c  daugtiter 
of  Mr.  liavid  Tufts,  who  died  Nov.  loth  A  l.,lh,  1795,  aged  28  years,  tli« 
infant  1  day. 

".Sacred  to  the  memory  of  ?Irs.  EliKibeth  Tufts,  &  dau',  wife  and 
daa'ofJIr.  David  Tufts,  who  obt.  Aug.  2'Jth  !i  22d,  iKdl,  She  aged 
32  years,  the  child  Act  fi  liouifl. 

"  \Vhy  do  we  mourn  tleparted  friends 
Or  shake  at  death's  alarms  ? 
'Tis  but  the  v..icu  that  Jesus  ^end3 
To  call  lliem  to  his  arm«." 

"  In  memory  of  Mr.  l>avid  Tofts,  a  soldier  of  the  Itcvohition,  who 
died  July  C,  Aet.  W. 

"  Wlicn  coldness  wraps  this  siifTering  clay. 
Ah,  whither  ttrayatbe  immortal  mind? 
It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  otay, 

Jlut  leaves  its  darkened  dust  behind." 

This  Mr.  David  Tufts,  whose  singularly  severe  and 
affecting  visitations  arc  here  couiracmorated,  lived  in 
a  comfortable  two-story  frame  dwelling  which  stood 
on  what  is  now  Western  Avenue,  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Federal  Street,  the  site  being  now  occupied 
by  huge  brick  business  buildings,  and  his  land  ex- 
tended nearly  Uj  Centre  Street.  His  barn  was  opposite 
the  west.wing  of  Lynn  Hotel.  As  stated  upon  the 
stone,  he  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  must 
have  been  in  service  while  a  mere  boy.  He_drew  a 
pension  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  for  though 


in  the  way  of  gaining  a  comfortable  livelihood  by 
fanning  and  expressing,  in  a  small  way,  he  was  yet 
obliged  to  e.vercise  industry  and  economy.  He  kept 
his  sword  hanging  above  the  head  of  his  bed  as  a  me- 
mento of  his  early  heroism.  His  last  wife  was  Eunice, 
a  daughter  of  Joseph  Hart,  of  Boston  Street,  and  she 
survived  him  more  than  forty  years.  He  left  three 
sons,  one  of  whom  was  Deacon  Richard  Tufts,  ao  long 
conspicuous  for  his  rigid  principles  as  a  temperance 
reformer,  and  so  highly  respected  for  his  unswerving 
moral  integrity.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  for  many  years,  and  died  an  octo- 
genarian. Col.  Gardiner  Tufts,  whose  eflicient  ser- 
vices in  the  interest  of  the  Massachusetts  soldiers, 
during  the  Civil  War  and  subsequently,  were  higlily 
appreciated,  and  who  is  yet  doing  ethcient  service 
under  State  appointment,  was  a  son  of  the  deacon. 

"John  E.  ^Veston,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  ilied  July  2>\  1831,  Aet.  35. 

"lie  was  orilaiued  Oct.  1827,  I'astor  of  the  2''  Baptist  Cliurch  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  at  the  tiiuo  of  bis  tieatli  was  ])astor  elect  of  tlie  Kaptist 
Church,  Nashua,  N.  II.  It  was  while  on  a  journey  to  Nashua  to  preach 
on  the  ensuing  Sabbath  that  he  was  drowned  in  Sandy  Pond  in  Wil- 
mington. This  sudden  and  atUictivo  event  occurred  in  consequence  of 
a  dee])  bank  near  the  edge  of  the  pond,  from  which,  unperceived  by  him, 
he  was  precipitated  witli  his  carriage  and  sank  in  death. 

"  Thus  died  a  most  excellent  husband  and 
Father,  a  devoted  and  humble  Christian,  an 
able  and  energetic  minister,  beloved  by  all, 
and  bearing  the  noble  features  of  that  Saviour 
whom  he  deligbteti  to  honor." 

In  this  venerable  resting-place  of  tlie  dead  repose 
the  remains  of  three  early  ministers  of  the  First 
Church — Whiting,  Shejiard  and  Henchmttn — as  well 
as  the  countless  host  of  other  worthies — fathers  and 
mothers  of  ptist  generations — some  of  whom  have 
elsewhere  come  under  notice. 

"  Life's  labor  done,  securely  laicl 
In  this  their  last  retreat. 
Unheeded  o'er  their  silent  dust 
The  storms  of  life  shall  beat. 

"  The  storm  which  wrecks  the  wintry  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose 
Than  suiLimer  evt'ning's  gentlest  sigh, 
N\  Iiich  ^h\its  the  rose.'' 

The  other  burial-])]aces  of  Lynn  are  as  follows,  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  dtites  of  consecration  : 

TiiK  Fkiknds'  Bukial-Place.— This  seems  to 
have  been  set  apart  for  its  sacred  purposes  early  in  the 
last  century,  probably  in  or  about  the  year  1723,  as 
is  found  that  Richard  Estes  conveyed  to  the  Friends 
Society  an  eligible  lot  of  land  at  the  corner  of  the 
present  Broad  and  Silsbee  Streets,  "in  consideration 
of  the  love  and  good  will  "  he  bore  "  to  y"  peoj)Ie  of 
God  called  Quakers,  in  Lyn,"  by  a  deed  dated  the 
"seventeenth  day  of  the  tenth  month,  called  Decem- 
ber, in  y°  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  according  to  the  English  ac- 
count, one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two." 
The  land  was  given  "  unto  y"  people  aforementioned 
to  bury  their  dead  in,  and  to  erect  a  meeting-house 
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for  to  worship  God  in:  I  say  those  in  true  fellowship 
of  the  gospel]  unity  with  the  monthly  meetino;,  imrl 
those  are  to  see  to  y''  Christian  burying  as  we  have 
been  in  y'  practice  of."  In  1S2G  the  remains  of  a 
hundred  and  nine  persons  were  removed  from  the  old 
Friends' Burying-ground  in  B(«ton,  and  deposited  in 
this  at  Lynn,  the  reason  being  that  the  society  at 
Boston  had  become  virtually  extinct  and  their  ground 
disused.  Considerable  feeling,  however,  was  mani- 
fested by  some,  and  Joseph  Hussey  refused  to  permit 
the  removal  of  the  remains  of  his  two  sisters  to  I>ynn, 
preferring  to  have  them  deposited  in  King's  Chapel 
ground.  This  burial-place  is  conveniently  and  pleas- 
antly situated,  near  the  house  of  worship,  and  has  a 
number  of  neat  memorial  stones,  without  costly  or 
gairish  display.  And  in  it  rest  a  goodly  number  of 
Lynn's  most  prudent  and  worthy  sons  and  daughters. 
Adjoining  this  ground  is  another,  opened  in  1825,  as 
a  free  burial-place;  the  reason  for  the  proceeding 
being  that  tlie  society  refused  to  permit  the  interment 
of  a  child  in  their  ground  without  a  compliance  with 
their  regulations. 

The  Eastern  Burial-Place,  on  Union  Street, 
was  opened  in  1812,  is  neatly  kept,  and  contains  the 
dust  of  many  worthy  ones. 

PixE  Grove  Cemetery  was  consecrated  on  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  July  24, 1850.  The  weather 
was  warm,  but  the  sky  was  clear,  and  a  great  con- 
course attended.  Tiie  exercises,  conducted  amid 
fiuch  plcture.sque  and  inspiring  surroundings,  were 
extremely  impressive.  The  address  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  Charles  C.  Shackford,  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
Society.  Several  other  clergymen  took  part  in  the 
exercises.  An  original  ode,  by  G.  W.  Putnam,  and 
original  hymns,  by  Mr.  Joseph  \V.  Nye,  Miss  Anna 
H.  Phillips  and  Miss  Annie  Johnson,  were  sung. 
This  beautiful  burial-place  is  surpassed  by  very  few 
in  the  country  for  its  picturesque  natural  features,  its 
Htately  trees,  fine  shrubbery  and  flower-studded  in- 
closures,  as  well  as  for  its  graceful  and  noble  monu 
ments.  Tlie  first  burial  took  place  on  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 13,1850;  and  the  total  number  of  interments  up 
to  Jaiuiiiry  1,  l!>S(j,  was  nine  tluuisand  six  hundred, 
four  hundred  and  sixty-five  having  taking  place 
during  1885.  As  to  the  pecuniary  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, it  may  in  brief  be  stated  that  for  the 
year  1885  the  City  Council  appropriated  $8000 ;  to 
that  was  added,  from  sale  of  lots,  $5176.50;  from  in- 
terments, 5=1480.50 ;  from  care  of  lots,  .?2f373.5!) ;  and 
from  various  other  sources  sufficient  to  make  a  total 
of  $10,509.80.  The  expenditures  for  labor,  grading 
and  the  numerous  other  needful  purposes  were 
$19,310.99. 

St.  Mary's  (Roman  Catholic)  Cemeteiiy,  which 
comprises  eight  acres,  is  situated  on  Lynnfield  Street, 
near  the  suburban  village  of  Wyoma.  It  was  conse- 
crated on  Thilrsday,  November  4, 1 858,  by  Bishop  Fitz- 
patrick,  assisted  by  six  other  clergymen.  A  violent 
etorm  prevailed  on  the  day  of  consecration,  and  the 


services,  so  far  as  they  properly  could  be,  were  held  in 
the  church,  where  the  rite  of  confirmation  was  ad- 
ministered to  some  two  hundred  persons. 

Sr.  Joseph's  (Ro>rAN  Catholic)  Cejletery,  on 
Boston  Street,  in  the  northeastern  outskirts,  was  con- 
secrated by  Archbishop  Williams,  in  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday,  October  Ki,  1879.  A  number  of  clergy- 
men from  neighboring  places  were  present.  Eighteen 
burials  had  taken  place  there  before  the  day  of  con- 
secration. In  the  forenoon  of  the  day  of  the  cere- 
mony the  rite  of  confirmation  was  administered  in 
the  parish  church,  by  the  archbishop,  to  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  children. 

Almshouse  Ground. — A  small  lot  was  set  apart 
on  the  Almshouse  grounds  for  the  burial  of  deceased 
inmates.    But  no  burials  are  now  made  there. 

At  the  present  time  the  burials  are  chiefly  made  in 
the  three  cemeteries,  the  whole  number  in  1886 
having  been  as  follows:  In  Pine  Grove  Cemetery, 
375;  in  St.  Mary's,  207;  in  St.  Joseph's,  46;  in  the 
Eastern  ground,  58;  in  the  Old,  or  Western  ground, 
3;  in  the  Friends',  5 — making  a  total  of  694.  But 
the  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  was  836,  the 
remains  of  142  being  taken  out  of  town  for  interment. 
In  1885  the  number  of  deaths  was  828,  of  which  148 
were  by  consumption,  21  by  diphtheria,  14  by  typhoid 
fever,  70  by  pneumonia,  34  by  cholera  infantum,  9 
by  scarlet  fever.    Of  children  under  five  years,  278. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  old  burying-ground  at 
Lynnfield  was  opened  about  the  year  1720,  and  that 
at  Saugus  about  1732,  both  of  those  towns  being  then 
a  part  of  Lynn. 

The  interesting  ceremony  of  strewing  with  flowers 
the  graves  of  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War  has 
been  devoutly  observed  in  Lynn.  Once  a  year — on 
the  30th  of  May,  which  has  been  established  as  a 
legal  holiday  and  called  Memorial  Day— under  the 
auspices  of  the  local  post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  the  surviving  comrades  proceed  in  proces- 
sion, with  appropriate  music,  to  the  various  burial- 
places,  and  there,  upon  the  graves  of  the  dep.-irted 
compaiiions-in-arms,  reverentially  deposit  their  floral 
oll'erings.  The  custom  began  here  in  1868,  in  acc(jrd- 
ance  with  the  manifesto  of  General  Logan,  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  association,  issued  at  Washington. 
The  occasion  culls  out  crowds  of  people,  old  and 
young.  A  patriotic  address  by  a  comrade,  delivered 
in  some  convenient  place,  follows  the  ceremony. 

Did  our  limits  allow,  it  would  not  be  impertinent 
to  say  a  few  words  touching  what  may  be  called  mod- 
ern extravagances  at  funerals.  The  expenditures  for 
casket,  floral  decorations  and  carriages  have  become 
really  burdensome  to  persons  of  limited  means. 
Many  seem  to  think  it  mean  not  to  follow  the  fashion 
in  tliese  matters,  and  mean  also  to  question  any 
charge  of  those  who  furnish  essentials  or  decorations. 
Can  ostentatious  display  relieve  a  truly  grieving 
heart?  Can  gairish  pomp  and  glitter  at  the  grave 
give  joy  to  the  departed?   It  would,  indeed,  be  heath- 
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enish  to  avoid  a  proper  inunifestation  of  respect  and 
atrectioa  for  deceased  friends;  but  is  it  not  sometimes 
the  case  that  respect  and  aftection  are  marked  by 
over-wrought  display?  In  early  New  England  times 
the  dead  were  committed  to  their  last  resting-places 
with  very  little  ceremony  beyond  the  procession  of 
mourning  friends;  the  cofiin  was  rude  ;  and  seldom 
was  a  prayer  ollered,  an  omission  which  it  seems  hard 
to  account  for,  excepting  on  the  ground  of  anxiety  to 
avoid  anything  that  approached  the  Romi>h  custom 
of  praying  for  the  dead.  Lechford,  writing  in  1641, 
says,  "At  burials  nothing  is  read,  nor  any  funeral  ser- 
mon made,  but  all  the  neighborhood,  or  a  good  com- 
pany of  them,  come  together  by  tolling  of  the  bell, 
and  carry  the  dead  solemnly  to  his  grave  and  there 
stand  by  him  while  he  is  buried.  The  ministers  are 
most  commonly  present."  As  to  prayers  at  funerals, 
Drake,  in  his  "  History  of  Boston,"'  in  speaking  of  the 
funeral  of  the  wife  of  Judge  Byfield,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Governor  Leverett.  and  died  December 
21,  1730,  remarks:  "At  her  luneral  a  prayer  was 
made,  which  was  the  first  introduction  of  tli^;  practice 
in  the  town."  And  a  Boston  paper,  speaking  of  the 
same  funeral,  says  :  "Before  carrying  out  the  corpse, 
a  funeral  prayer  was  made  by  one  of  the  j)astors  of 
the  old  church,  which,  though  a  custom  in  country 
towns,  is  a  singular  instance  in  this  place."  So  much 
for  the  religious  exercises  at  burials.  And  now  a 
word  touching  some  peculiar  extravagances  at  times 
indulged  in. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  some 
strange  customs  began  to  appear,  and  expenditures 
were  made  for  purposes  much  more  reprehensible 
than  any  extravagance  of  the  present  day.  Indeed, 
funerals  were  sometimes  made  seasons  of  absolute 
jollification.  Spirituous  liquors  were  provided  in 
abundance,  and  scarfs,  gloves  and  rings  presented. 
The  General  Court,  in  1724,  prohibited  the  giving  of 
scarfs  on  such  occasions,  "  because  a  burdensome  cus- 
tom." At  the  funeral  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gobbet,  who 
preached  in  Lynn  nineteen  years  (1637-r)G),  were 
i-xpcndfil  one  barrel  of  wine,  i'lj  S.--.  ;  two  hurrols  of 
cider,  lit.;  SlJ  pounds  of  sugar,  £12  1,1.;  hall' a  cord 
of  wood,  4.1. ;  four  dozen  paira  of  gloves,  "for  men 
and  women,"  £5  4.«. ;  with  "some  spice  and  ginger 
for  the  cider."  It  was  not  Lynn,  however,  that  had 
the  honor  of  providing  thus  liberally  for  the  obsequies 
of  Mr.  Gobbet,  for  he  had  left  here  a  number  of  years 
before,  and  settled  in  Ipswich.  But  in  1711  Lynn 
paid  for  half  a  barrel  of  cider  for  the  Widow  Dispaw's 
funeral.  It  was  generous  of  the  town  to  see  that 
even  a  poor  widow's  remains  should  not  be  laid 
away  without  some  inducement  for  neighbors  to  at- 
tend the  last  rites,  if  no  feeling  of  bereavement  ex- 
isted. And  there  is  a  temptation  to  add  the  account 
of  expenditures  at  the  funeral  of  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Reading,  in  173.j,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  cost  of  some  things  required  in  those  diiys  on 
8uch  mournful  occasions: 
20 


£  ».  d. 

"To  Tliomfts  Euton,  for  provisions  2  10 

Nathaniel  Eaton  for  fetcliing  up  tlie  wine  0  15  0 

Lt.  Natlianiol  Parlier  for  ,1  ijts,  Rhoni,  [i  lun]  .  ...  0  80 
Samuel  Pool  for  (iigijinfi;  ?Ir.  Brown'sgrave  .  ...   0  .SO 

Laiulloril  Wesson,  for  Ilhoni,  [nun]  0  10  r» 

Win.  Cowdry,  for  niakirif^  the  coltiii  t)  15  0 

Andrew  Tyler,  of  lioeton,  i)  gold  rings  for  fuTieral  .  10  18  0 

lienj.  Fiteti,  of  Boston,  Gloves,  etc  17    0  0 

Sirs.  Martha  Brown,  for  wino  furiiisheJ  6    0  0 

Eben  Storer,  of  Boston,  sundries  8    0  0 

Total   45  15  0." 


The  old  burying-grounds  embody  a  history  of  the 
early  settlements.  The  "cemeteries"  of  modern 
time  exhibit  the  taste  and  wealth  of  later  days.  But 
it  would  be  unkind  to  assume  that  either  is  not  the 
bourn  of  true  human  sympathy  and  affection.  The 
remains  of  high  or  low,  rich  or  jioor,  wherever  and 
wdienever  committed  to  thekee]dng  of  mother  earth, 
occasion  pangs  of  sorrow  in  some  surviving  breast; 
there  are  none  so  poor  or  miserable  as  to  be  void  of 
this.  To  the  indigent  mourner  there  is  substantial 
consolation  in  the  thought  that  at  the  grave  all  earth- 
ly distinctions  end  ;  but  far  greater  consolation  in  the 
conviction  that  for  a  virtuous  life  passed  here  a  great 
reward  awaits  upon  the  other  side  of  the  dark  vale. 
To  the  true  duty-doer,  as  he  draws  near  the  bourn 
that  cannot  be  repassed,  the  words  of  the  great 
poet  of  our  own  Essex  come  as  a  refreshing  breath 
from  that  other  land, — 

"0  stream  of  lifo,  whose  swifter  flow 
Is  of  tlie  eTid  forewarning. 
JlethiriUs  thy  sundown  afterglow 
Seems  less  of  night  than  mor  ning." 

There  is  surely  no  place  better  fitted  for  sombre 
reflection  thati  that  where  lie  the  gathered  dead  of 
generations.    But  why  sombre  ? 

"  All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  hut  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosmn." 

And  among  them,  in  peaceful  rest,  ;ire  the  good 
and  great,  the  beautiful  and  buoyant.  What  is  there 
doleful  in  such  conipauy  ?  jVIeditations  of  the  most 
cheerful  kind  may  well  be  entertained.  And  south- 
ing wotdd  it  1)e  to  many  a  tired  spirit  could  it  occa- 
sionally respond  to  the  poet's  sentiment  and  say  : 

"  .\t  musing  hnnr  of  twilight  gray, 

^Vhen  silence  reigns  around, 
I  lovo  to  walk  the  clnirchyard  way — 

'J'o  Tiie  'tia  lioly  ground. 
To  me  congenial  id  the  place. 

Where  yew  and  cypress  grow — 
I  lovo  the  moss-grown  stone  to  trace, 

That  tells  who  lies  below." 

Yes,  indeed,  to  a  mind  so  touched,  many  a  rough 
passage  of  life  would  be  made  smooth,  for  step  by 
step  more  fully  would  be  perceived  the  utter  hollow- 
nesa  of  all  mere  earthly  promises,  and  the  emptiness 
of  earth's  bubbles,  wealth,  honor  and  fame.  The  pur- 
suit of  wealth  especially,  which  is  with  us  so  marked 
a  feature,  would  soon  aj)pear  like  senseless  phantom- 
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chasing.  Pausing  at  the  merely  rich  man's  grave, 
the  racy  lines  uf  Swift  might  well  obtrude: 

"The  sexton  slmll  green  sods  on  tliee  bestow  ; 
Al;is,  the  sexton  is  thy  hanker  now  ! 
A  dismal  hanker  must  that  hanker  be, 
Who  gives  no  hills  but  of  mortality." 

And  again  : 

"  He  that  could  once  have  half  a  kingdom  bought, 
In  half  a  minute  is  not  worth  a  groat. 
His  coffers  from  tho  cothii  could  n(>t  save, 
Nor  all  his  interest  keeji  hiiu  from  the  gnive." 


CHAPTEE,  XIX. 

LYS'S— (Continued). 

OLD  FAMILIES — PERSOXAL  XOTICES— POETS  AND 
PllOSE  AVRITEKS. 

Lists  of  Settlers — Xotic^sof  Item'irhahle  LuiiL'tdnfrls,  Eccentric  and  OV'.ern  i^e 
— Lynn  Wriitrs  in  Poetical^  Iltstoricnl  attd  other  Departments. 


'  These  flowery  fields  they  loved  to  tread, 
These  rocky  heights  to  scale. 

The  dells  and  tangled  breaks  to  thread, 
And  snuff  the  fragrant  gale." 


Realizixg  that  the  study  of  kinship,  the  tracing 
out  of  lines  of  relationship,  is  peculiarly  fascinating 
and  quite  as  profitaljle,  perhaps,  as  many  of  the  studies 
to  which  attention  is  usually  directed,  there  liave  bc^n 
introduced  here  and  tliere  in  the  ditlerent  divisions 
of  this  sketch  notices,  more  or  less  extended,  of  rejire- 
eentative  individuals  who  have  appeared  in  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  our  history  ;  enough  to  render  all  the 
assistiince  that  could  in  that  way  be  afforded  to  those 
who  would  trace  out  their  genealogical  lines.  Such 
studies  frerjuontly  prove  of  unexpected  value,  by  un- 
earthing facts  greatly  beneficial  to  one  or  another.  Very 
few  of  the  old  Xew  England  families  can  be  brought 
to  mind  of  which  may  not  now  be  found  representa- 
tives   whose   virtues  or   achievements   adorn  the 
parent  name.    "The  records  of  families,"  remarks  a 
writer  i|Uiitid  by  President  W'ildrr,  "constitute  the 
frame-work  ol'  history,  and  are  auxiliaries  to  science, 
religion  and  especially  to  civilization.    The  ties  of 
kindred  are  the  golden  links  in  the  chain  which  ties 
families,  states  and  nations  together  in  one  great 
bond  of  humanity.  Everything,  therefore,  which  i)er- 
tains  to  tlie  history  of  our  families  should  be  carefully 
recorded  and  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  to  follow  us.    He  who  collects  and  preserves  his 
own  family  history  is  not  only  a  benefactor  in  his 
way,  but  will  deserve  and  receive  the  grateful  thanks 
of  all  future  generations.   lie  confers  a  priceless  boon 
upon  those  whose  namf  s  and  achievements  are  thus 
rescued  from  oblivion,  and  preserves  the  experience 
and  wisdom  of  ages  for  the  emulation  and  admiration 
of  jiostcrity."    Yet  there  are  multitudes  of  unreflect- 
ing people  who  never  think  of  these  things,  and  otlier 


multitudes  who  are  so  engrossed  with  money-making 
plans  tliat  they  can  see  no  good  in  them.  ^Vhy,  a 
while  ago  the  writer  had  occasion  to  ask  a  man  some- 
thing about  his  grandfather,  and  got  the  abrupt  reply, 
"But  I  don't  even  know  wlio  my  gi-aiull'utlier  was, 
and  don't  care;  there's  no  money  in  it! '' 

And  now  as  to  Lynn  :  Though  not  able  to  boast  of  any 
very  eminent  persons  at  })reseiit  within  her  borders,  ex- 
cepting in  the  mere  business  relations  of  life,  in  which 
she  stands  remarkably  well,  and  excepting  those  who 
are  "great  in  their  own  eyes,"  she  yet  can  point 
to  many  living  descendants  of  her  earlier  families 
who  have  made  a  mark  in  their  generation.  Let  us 
give  an  example  or  two:  Georoe  Bancroft,  the 
eminent  historian,  is  a  direct  descendant  from  John 
Bancroft,  one  of  Ijynn's  early  settlers.  George 
William  Curtis,  of  New  York,  so  jirominent  in  the 
literary  world,  is  a  direct  descendant  from  Ebenezer 
Burrill,  who,  July  20,  1725,  married  ilary  ilansfield, 
and  lived  in  tho  house  that  stood  on  Boston  Street 
near  the  northeast  corner  of  North  Federal.  Mr. 
Curtis's  mother  vvas  a  daughter  of  Hon.  James  Burrill, 
cliief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island 
and  United  States  Senator,  who  died  on  Christmas 
Day,  1820,  and  whose  fatliei-,  also  named  James,  was 
a  son  of  Ebenezer,  and  born  in  tlie  old  Boston  Street 
mansion.  Horace  Gray,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  late  chief  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  is  a  grandson 
of  William  Gray,  who  was  born  in  the  two-story 
gambrel-roof  house,  tlie  most  easterly  on  the  sf)uth 
side  of  Marion  Street,  formerly  known  as  tlie  Dr. 
Flagg  house.  The  bold  and  chivalrous  Joirx  J.  Ix- 
G.vi-LS,  now  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
from  Kansas,  and  one  of  the  "  best  dressed  "  members 
of  that  body,  is  a  lineal  descendant  from  Ivlmund 
Ingalls,  one  of  the  first  five  settlers  of  Lynn.  The 
catalogue  need  not  be  further  extended,  though  many 
other  honorable  names  press  upon  the  memory.  And 
then,  if  deceased  ones  should  be  brought  to  notice, 
the  list  could  not  easily  be  limited.  There  was  Tim- 
othy PiCKEHiNG,  the  frienil  of  Washington,  the 
sagacious  and  |)rndent  counselor  and  co-worker  on 
the  Ibundation  of  the  republic;  his  grandmother  was 
a  Burrill,  of  the  same  lineage  from  which  Mr.  Curtis 
sprang.  Theodore  Parker,  the  learned  theologian 
and  accomplished  scholar,  was  a  direct  descendant 
from  the  sober  old  Lynn  settler,  Thomas  Parker. 
The  two  Bishops  Haven  were  ]in(^al  descendants 
from  Richard  Haven,  whose  house  was  on  Boston 
Street,  corner  of  North  Federal,  near  that  of  the 
Burrills,  the  ancestral  home  of  Curtis  and  Pickering 
just  named.  Then  there  was  Rev.  Samuel  Kert- 
land,  who,  by  request  of  the  Provincial  Congress, 
induced  the  Oneidas  and  some  otlier  Indians  of  the 
Six  Nations  to  espouse  the  American  cause  in  the 
dark,  opening  days  of  the  Revolution  ;  he  was  a  di- 
rect descendant  from  Philip  Kertland,  the  first  Lynn 
shoemaker.    Then  there  was  Nathaniel  P.  Willis, 
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or,  as  he  preferred  to  write  it,  when  that  style  was 
fash iii!i able,  N.  Parker  Willis,  the  poet,  a  descenchmt 
of  Thomas  Willis,  who  was  among  the  first  Lynn 
settlers,  locating  at  what  we  now  call  Tower  Hill. 
He  was  a  co-represent.-itive  with  Captain  Nathaniel 
Turner  and  Edward  Tonilins  in  the  first  General 
Court.  lo34.  And,  being  a  man  of  consequence,  he 
had  allotted  him,  in  the  land  division  of  1038,  "  up- 
land and  medow,  500  acres,  as  it  is  estimated,"'  while 
many  of  his  neighbors  received  not  above  sixty.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  here,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  descendants  of 
his  remain.  It  is  at  least  hoped  that  the  line  was  not 
tainted  by  "Old  Willis,'"  who,  many  years  aeo,  kept 
the  famous  dance-house  at  North  Bend,  though  he 
had  the  distinction  of  being  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.   But  this  trail  cannot  be  further  pursued. 

The  narration  of  prominent  events  as  they  occurred 
in  one's  own  neighborhood  is  seldom  without  absorb- 
ing interest.  But  when  the  actors  in  those  events 
are  introduced,  the  interest  is  greatly  enhanced.  It 
is  the  fiishion  with  local  historians  and  quasi  histor- 
ians to  give  cha])ters  of  biograjjhy ;  and  those  chap- 
ters are  always  interesting,  at  least  to  residents.  But 
in  view  of  the  lact  that,  as  before  remarked,  man}' 
sketches  are  scattered  about  elsewhere  in  the^e  pages, 
a  diflferent  plan  must  be  pursued  here.  A  few  of 
those  who  have  not  been  spoken  of  in  other  connec- 
tions, but  are  thought  entitled  to  special  remembrance, 
will  here  receive  attention.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  even  to  name 
all  who  have  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  Lynn, 
fur  that  would  include  a  large  portion  of  her  popula- 
tion. Genealogies  of  a  number  of  the  old  families 
have  been  published  in  one  shape  and  another,  and 
the  "History  of  Lynn  "  contains  many  pages  of  sucii 
matter. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  tlie  settlers 
who  appeared  here  before  the  year  1700,  and  who 
planted  families  which  are  still  well  represented 
among  us,  though  they  were  not  of  the  first  comers: 


Allfii,  ir..ii;. 

IMiM,  li;s;\  (!). 

Oliver,  lil'.c'  I?). 

.Ml.-y,  li.Ui. 

Kiirrin^tiiit,  lii:J5. 

I'lirU.T,  n'.3'i. 

ACtwill,  UiUO. 

Kiillor,  IGll. 

i'iiini|«,  1000. 

Ii:iclielur,  1S32. 

Craven,  1030. 

Poul,  1031). 

Baker,  VOO. 

Hart,  1610. 

KHnisJell,  1030. 

Basaett,  IGW. 

Hawked,  11.30. 

Kliofles,  1040. 

Bennett,  \&t. 

Houd,  1010. 

Kicliiirds,  1030. 

Berry,  1G5')(?J. 

llmlson,  lO  ti). 

Kicliardson,  107'J  (?) 

Breed.  ICJO. 

lnii^\U,  VW. 

.Silsbue,  ICol. 

Brown,  li;:jO. 

Iresoti,  1l',:','>. 

•Sniilli,  1030. 

Burrill,  I<i:iO. 

Juhnitun,  1037. 

t-tacey,  1041. 

CluulweU,  lC3y. 

King,  16-17, 

Taibox,  1040. 

Clark,  IC4I). 

Lewis,  1030. 

TownsoDd,  1G3G. 

O^Uina,  103.5. 

Slansfield,  1040. 

Waitt,  1«.'>J. 

Davis,  1G35. 

Ncwhall,  1(J30. 

Alley.— .John  B.  Alley,  the  first  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Lynn  (1858),  descended  from  the  1640  .set- 
tler of  the  name. 

Bakeu. — Daniel  C.  ]jiker,  the  tliird  mayor,  wasji 
descendant  of  the  1030  settler. 


Bassett. — William  Bassett,  the  first  city  clerk, 
came  from  the  family  planted  here  in  1640.  His 
pedigree  may  be  found  further  on. 

Breed. — Andrews  Breed,  our  fifth  mayor,  and  Hi- 
ram N.  Breed,  our  ninth,  des^cended  from  the  1630 
settler. 

BuRHlLL. — Tlie  Burrill  who  came  in  1630  became 
the  head  of  what  was  once  called  "  the  royal  family 
of  Lynn." 

D-VAas. — The  Davis  named  in  the  list  was  the  an- 
cestor of  Edward  S.  Davis,  our  eighth  mayor. 

Fuller. — .foseph  Fuller,  the  first  president  of  the 
first  Lynn  bank;  and  Maria  Augusta  Fuller,  the  poet- 
ess, were  descendants  of  tlie  1644  settler. 

Grave-s. — From  Mr.  Graves,  the  1630  settler,  the 
section  known  as  Gravesend  (now  called  Glenmere) 
took  its  name, 

FIart. — George  D.  Hart,  our  twentieth  mayor,  de- 
scended from  the  early  settler  of  the  name. 

Haavkes. — An  account  of  the  Hawkes  family, 
planted  here  in  1630,  will  appear  on  a  subsequent 
page. 

Hood. — George  Hood,  the  first  mayor  of  Lynn,  was 
a  representative  of  the  old  Hood  family. 

Johnson. — William  F.  Johnson,  our  seventh  mayor, 
is  of  tlie  old  1637  line. 

Lewis. — Jacob  Lewis,  Lynn's  fourteenth  mayor, 
and  likewise  Alonzo  Lewis,  the  poet  and  historian, 
are  descendants  from  the  settler  of  1639. 

Mansfield. — Andrew  Mansfield,  who  came  in  1640, 
was,  in  1660,  made  the  first  town  clerk.  To  him  we 
are  also  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  a  record  of 
the  land  allotments  of  1638,  wliich,  as  he  certifies,  he 
copied  "out  of  the  Town  Book  of  Records  of  Lynn," 
March  10,  1660.  Several  of  his  descendants  became 
prominent,  two  or  three  in  the  military  line. 

Newiiall. — The  Ne\s'hall  family,  planted  here  in 
1630,  and  of  which  the  first  white  child  born  within 
our  borders  was  a  member,  has,  during  our  whole  his- 
tory, till  within  a  year  or  two,  maintained  its  rank 
as  first  in  numbers,  if  for  nothing  else,  The  name  is 
not  now  the  most  nmiuTous,  as,  according  to  recent 
dircctoiics,  it  is  slightly  led  b\'  that  ol  fSiiiith,  They 
arc  both  old  l>ynn  names,  but  it  is  evident  that  but 
comparatively  few  of  the  present  Smiths  are  of  old 
Lynn  stock. 

RiciiAiiDs. — Richard  Richards,  who  died  December 
19,  1851,  was  a  descendant  of  the  1630  settler.  He 
has  been  ranked  as  the  most  inventive  genius,  in  a 
mechanical  way,  ever  born  here,  some  of  his  inven- 
tions proving  of  great  value  in  the  local  business. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  Takbox  family  will  appear  a 
little  farther  on. 

In  the  sketch  of  Lynnfield  a  somewhat  extended 
notice  of  the  Townse.vd  family  will  be  given. 

A  brief  list  of  some  of  the  subsequent  families,  that 
is,  those  which  appeared  after  tire  year  1700,  and 
made  favorable  marks  wliich  have  lr(jm  generation 
to  generation  been  continued,  follows:  Bubier,  Buff- 
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um,  Chase,  Curtin,  Kimball,  jMoulton,  Miidge,  Mun- 
roe,  Parrott,  Pratt,  Spiuney,  Stone,  Tufts,  Usher, 
Walden,  "Woodbury. 

This  short  list  contains  the  names  of  five  mayor,'', 
to  wit.:  Bubier.  Butium,  Mudge,  Usher  and  Walden. 
And  all  the  families  have  presented  substantial  and 
useful  citizens. 

It  may  be  observed  that  several  names,  conspicu- 
ous in  former  years,  do  not  appear  in  these  lists.  In 
some  instances  they  are  of  those  spoken  of  in  other 
connections,  in  other  instances  of  those  who  left  few 
or  no  descendants,  and  in  still  other  instances  of  those 
who  did  little  or  nothing  to  promote  the  prosperity  or 
enhance  the  fame  of  this  their  chosen  home,  prefer- 
ring rather  to  direct  their  life's  labor  to  mere  selfish 
ends, — a  career  that  too  many  of  us  of  the  present  day 
are  prone  to  imitate. 

Hawkes  Family. — This  family  has  ever  main- 
tained a  respectable  rank  among  the  old  Lynn  fami- 
lies. Adam  Hawkes,  the  founder,  was  one  of  the 
seventeen  hundred  Puritans  who  sailed  with  Endicott 
from  Southampton  and  landed  at  Salem  in  June,  1630. 
He  received  large  grants  in  the  division  of  the  com- 
mon lands,  and  during  his  busy  life  acquired  other 
tracts.  He  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  hardy, 
industrious  and  thrifty  pioneer. 

The  doings  of  many  of  the  early  comers  and  their 
successors  are  not  matters  of  tradition,  but  of  history 
and  record  so  clear  that  one  can  read  their  lives  as  if 
thej'  were  contemporaries.  Of  this  first  Adam  Plawkes, 
for  instance,  we  know  the  little  knoll  where  he  built 
his  house,  we  know  of  the  burning  of  that  liouse,  of 
the  flight  through  the  snow  with  his  wife  and  infant 
children;  we  know  when  his  second  house  was  erected 
— a  house  which  sheltered  some  of  his  descendants  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  In  1872  the  old  house 
was  taken  down,  and  on  one  of  the  bricks  of  the 
chimney  was  found  the  date,  1601,  evidently  written 
in  the  soft  clay  with  the  finger,  when  the  brick  was 
made  in  England.  These  bricks,  which  were  in  the 
first  house,  were  relaid  in  the  chimney  of  the  fourth, 
on  the  same  farm,  by  Richard  Hawkes,  of  the 
.sixth  generation  from  the  original  owner.  It  is 
a  matter  of  history  that  some  of  the  ships  ot'  Win- 
throp's  fleet  were  ballasted  with  bricks,  and  it  has 
always  been  known  in  this  family  that  the  bricks  in 
the  first  chimney  came  from  England.  The  farm 
borders  upon  Saugus  River,  and  the  bricks  must  have 
been  carried  up  that  stream  in  boats,  as  there  was  no 
road.  Another  relic  of  the  original  chimney,  which 
has  ornamented  its  successors,  but  which  is  now  re- 
garded as  an  heirloom,  is  an  iron  fireltack,  some  two 
feet  square,  and  weighing  about  one  hundred  pounds, 
on  which  is  moulded  what  ha-s  been  supposed  to  be 
the  British  arin-<,  but  which  has  since  been  thought 
to  be  a  coat  of  arms — perhaps  that  of  the  Hawkes 
family.  The  "  supporters,"  though  not  di,stinct,seem 
to  be  similar  to  those  in  the  British  arms,  but  instead 
C>f  the  crown,  this  is  surmounted  by  what  appears  to 


be  the  visors  and  bars  of  a  helmet  and  lion.  This  ca'-t- 
ing  was  evidently  made  to  lay  in  masonry,  as  the  edge 
is  depressed  and  rough.  The  fashion  of  ornamenting 
the  chimney-back  above  the  fire  with  the  family  arms 
or  something  national  was  common  in  early  colonial 
times,  ])robably  borrowed  from  home. 

John  Hawkes,  a  son  of  Adam,  the  first  comer,  was 
a  man  of  considerable  local  note  in  his  time.  His 
descendants  can  trace  their  ancestry  to  one  of  the 
group  who  signed  the  immortal  compact  in  the  cabin 
of  the  "  Mayflower."  His  wife  was  Rebecca,  daugh- 
ter of  Moses  I\Iaverick,  the  founder  and  for  many 
years  the  only  magistrate  of  Marblehead.  The  wife 
of  Mr.  Maverick  was  a  daughter  of  Isaac  Allerton, 
who  was  one  of  the  "  Mayflower  "  passengers,  was 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  and  for  a 
long  time  colonial  agent.  Isaac  Allerton  and  Moses 
Maverick  were  conspicuous  in  the  early  days,  and 
their  blood  mingled  with  that  of  the  successors  of 
Thomas  Hawkes,  who  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  the 
reign  of  '' Blf)ody  (J,uecn  Mary,"  for  his  faithfulness 
to  his  religious  principles. 

On  the  28th  and  20th  days  of  July,  1880,  there 
took  place  a  notable  reunion  on  the  grounds  of  Louis 
P.  Hawkes,  who  occupies  the  very  place  where  the 
father  of  the  family  established  his  abode  in  1630. 
Some  three  hundred  were  present,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country — representatives  from  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety, the  learned,  the  <liplomatic,  the  mercantile,  the 
laboring.  The  Hon.  Nathan  }>l.  Hawkes,  of  Ly»in, 
acted  as  master  of  ceremonies,  and  all  the  proceed- 
ings began,  continued  and  ended  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner.  The  literary  exercises  were  of  a 
high  order,  eminently  appropriate  and  interesting. 
There  were  devotional  exercises,  poems,  addresses, 
genealogical  sketchings,  music,  and,  f<jr  the  younger 
portion,  lighter  diversions  of  various  kinds.  The 
])rincipal  address  was  by  Senator  Hawkes,  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  and  it-*  terse  j)eriods  were  enriched  by 
historic  allusions  and  family  incidents,  such  as  proved 
of  absorbing  interest  to  all  present.  The  sentiments 
e.Kpressed  in  tlu'  closing  passages  must  have  found  a 
I  response  in  the  minds  of  the  elder  ones  jiresent ;  in 
the  minds  of  all  not  cankered  by  worldly  amliition, 
nor  closed  to  the  beauliCMl  in  nature  and  the  concep- 
tion of  life's  higher  duties  : 

"Tliia  day  ia  a  luile-stimo  that  marks  onr  march  of  a  qtiivrter  of  a 
tlioimiiiid  yuare  of  Aiiierk'aii  lilc.  1  inliviiliiJils  ami  t;eneriitiuiis  lay  down 
tliu  burdeiiri,  the  failiirus  ami  tin;  tfiuiiiphs  uf  lilu ;  othurst  stand  I'c-ady  to 
go  oil  witli  tlio  dutiea  that  citi/onshlp  and  family  coiiiinaiid.  Let  ua 
bignaliztj  tlii.-j  occasion  aa  a  family  by  nt'\v  reverence  for  the  nienuiry  of 
our  aiiceaturfl,  and  by  now  resolvea  to  make  onr  name  a  still  l.iettur  iiamo 
ill  the  future  than  in  the  paat.  Let  us  sanctify  the  preaent  by  making  it 
wortliy  of  the  past,  over  hopeful  of  the  unseen,  wonderful  future. 

"  Within  five  miles  of  tlie  ebb  and  (low  of  the  Atlantic,  whence  civiliza- 
tion took  Its  westward  comae,  this  sylvan  retreat  has  hitherto  escaped 
the  rnah  and  cruah  of  bn.ay  ni';rcantile  pni*snits  ;  the  snort  of  the  loco- 
motive la  nnhoard  ;  tho  in  imitivo  aolitude  ia  nmlisturbod,  save  by  the 
jieacefnl  jinrauita  of  agriculture. 

"  Tho  oratories  of  the  Jewa  wore  beneath  the  shadow  of  olive  treea  ;  the 
ancient  Lli  iiiiU  of  Gaul,  Britain  and  Germany  were  accustomed  to  per- 
form their  myatic  ritea  and  aacrilices  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest  ;  and 
our  Pilgrim  Fathein  worshiijped  God  under  u  like  canopy. 
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"We  meet  to-diiy  iiniler  tho  sliade  of  the  wuhiut.  Miiv  this  spot  he 
(ipared  fi\>in  tlie  Svirdid  pursuits  of  Itusinoss  ;  uiay  t)ii9  prove  lie  uuvexcd 
by  the  demands  of  utility  for  another  period  of  two  luindred  and  fifty 
years,  that  our  successors  may  gather  here  ill  *  Nature's  noblest  sanctu- 
ary';' and  may  our  kin  in  all  coming  time  resort  to  this  3Iecca  of  the 
Hawkes  family  in  America." 

The  family  name,  like  all  the  surnames  of  colonial 
days,  was  spelleJ  in  a  way  to  suit  the  user;  but  there 
were  not  so  many  variations  as  in  most  of  the  familiar 
names.  In  England  we  find  it  spelled  Hawkes,  and 
that  has  generally  been  followed  here.  Some  branch- 
es of  the  family  in  America,  however,  spell  it  Hawks. 
This  saves  a  letter,  but  does  not  make  the  word  hand- 
somer. No  full  genealogy  of  the  family  has  yet  been 
arranged.  The  materials,  however,  are  ample,  and 
space  may  be  allowed  for  the  tracing  of  one  line  as  a 
sample.  For  this  purpose  we  will  take  our  well- 
known  fellow-citizen,  Plon.  Nathan  M.  Hawkes,  who 
was  master  of  ceremonies,  as  before  mentioned,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  family  gathering. 

1.  Adam  Hawkes  arrived  in  1630,  died  1671. 

2.  John  Hawkes,  son  of  Adam,  married  Rebecca 
Maverick.  . 

3.  Moses',  son  of  John,  born  1050,  married  Margaret 
Cogswell. 

4.  Moses-,  son  of  Moses',  born  1699,  married  Susan- 
nah Townsend. 

5.  Nathan',  son  of  Moses-,  born  174.'),  married  Sarah 
Hitchings. 

6.  Nathan'-,  son  of  Nathan',  born  1775,  married 
Elizabeth  Tarbell. 

7.  Nathan  D.,  son  of  Nathan^,  born  ISll,  married 
Tacy  P.  Hawkes. 

8.  Nathan  M.,  son  of  Nathan  D.,  born  1843,  mar- 
ried ^larj'  BufFum. 

Joirxsox  Family. — The  Johnson  family  has  been 
among  the  most  prominent  and  respectable  of  the 
Lynn  families  almost  ever  since  the  settlement  com- 
menced, and  it  would  be  agreeable  to  give  the  gene- 
alogy somewhat  at  large,  were  it  practicable.  As  the 
next  best  thing,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  trace  the 
line  of  a  single  individual,  as  a  family  representative, 
from  llie  first  settlor.  OlluTs,  by  tluir  relatioiisjiip  to 
him,  may  trace  their  own  lints. 

For  this  purpose,  tiien,  let  us  take  the  line  down 
to  the  late  Oti.-i  Jr^hnson,  who  died  at  his  well-known 
residence  on  Federal  Street,  February  17, 1870,  at  the 
age  of  .sixty-eight  years. 

Jiirhard  Johnson^,  the  first  of  the  family  in  Lynn, 
was  born  in  England  in  1612.  He  came  to  America 
with  SirEichard  Saltonstall,  in  1630,  and  after  resid- 
ing for  seven  years  in  Watertown  and  for  a  .short  \>b- 
riod  in  Salem,  settled  in  Lynn  in  1637,  being  made  a 
freeman  the  same  year.  He  was  a  thrifty  farmer, 
and  owned  a  con.siderable  tract  of  land  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Common,  including  the  site  of  the  present 
City  HaH.  His  children  were  Samuel,  Elizabeth, 
Abigail  and  Daniel. 

fiamuel^  was  known  by  the  title  of  Lieutenant,  and 
wa.s  a  cornet  in  the  King  Philip  War,  1676.    For  his 


services  he  received,  in  1685,  a  grant  of  land  from 
the  General  Court.  He  died  in  1723,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  ground,  where 
his  grave-stone  may  still  be  seen.  He  married  ]\Iary 
Collins  January  22,  1664,  and  had  nine  children. 

Ii'ichard'\  the  si.xtli  child  of  Samuel',  was  born 
November  8,  1674;  on  July  3,  1705,  lie  married  Eliz- 
abeth Newhall,  and  died  September  26,  1754.  He 
was  town  clerk  for  several  years  onward  from  1722, 
was  for  three  years  a  representative  in  the  General 
Court  and  a  deacon  in  the  old  church  at  the  time  of 
his  decease.  His  sons  were  Samuel,  known  as  Cap- 
tain, Joseph  and  Benjamin. 

Samuen,  Captain,  the  eldest  son  of  Richard^,  was 
born  March  17,  1708,  and  Tnarried  Ruth  Holten,  of 
Lynn,  in  or  about  1731.  His  will  was  probated  Jan- 
uary 7,  1772. 

Jiic/ianP,  the  eldest  son  of  Captain  Samuel,  was 
born  September  25,  1731,  married  Lydia  Batchelor 
JIarch  21,  1756,  and  died  September  27,  1765,  from  a 
fever  resulting  from  haymaking  on  the  marsh.  He 
had  sons, — Samuel,  Enoch,  Rufus,  Timothy. 

Enoch,  son  of  Richard^,  was  born  January  16, 
1761,  married  Elizabeth  Newhall  June  8,  1700,  and 
died  March  17,  1815.  He  was  a  dejiuty  shcrifl'.  Sam- 
uel, his  son,  was  born  April  30,  1703,  married  at  Nas- 
sau, N.  P.,  and  long  resided  there,  dying  Jtily  11, 
1841.  George,  his  son,  was  born  June  7,  1706,  and 
died  October  17,  1849.  He  was  a  shoe  manufacturer, 
and  married  Eliza,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Aaron  Lum- 
mus. 

Ofi.i,  the  youngest  son  of  Enoch,  was  born  January 
26,  1802,  and  died  at  his  residence  on  Federal  Street, 
Lynn,  on  the  17tli  of  February,  1870,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight  years,  as  before  stated.  He  was  married 
in  Savannah,  Ga.,  iLirch  18,  1824,  to  Miss  Virginia 
Taylor.  They  had  nine  children,  only  three  of  whom 
are  now  (1887)  living — namely,  Enoch  Stafford,  Maria 
Lillibridgo  and  lilliott  Clarke.  The  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  Johnson  was  ^Villianl  Otis,  who  died  August  17, 
1873,  aged  fort}'-eight.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Har- 
varil  College,  and  in  due  time  became  established  as 
a  pliy.^ician  oi'more  than  ordinary  reputation,  having 
stiiilied  under  the  venerable  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow.  Flis 
literary  talents  were  also  of  a  high  order,  his  articles 
in  the  North  A/iicrican  Review  attracting  marked  at- 
tention. 

Ba.ssktt  Family. — William  Bassett,  the  first  of 
the  name  here,  was  a  farmer  and  settled  on  Nahant 
Street  on  land  still  owned  by  his  descendants.  He 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Plugh  Burt,  who  died  in 
1661.  He  was  an  ensign  in  the  company  of  Captain 
Gardner,  of  Salem,  in  the  Indian  War,  and  was  at 
the  "swamp  fight."  For  his  services  the  General 
Court  made  him  a  grant  of  land.  Cajitain  Wil- 
liam Bassett,  supposed  to  be  the  same  individual 
was  one  of  a  council  of  war,  with  Major  Benjamin 
Church,  at  Scarborough,  Me.,  November  11,  1689. 
His  name  often  appears  in  the  oldest  town  records  of 
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Lynn,  where,  in  1691,  he  is  called  Quartermaster 
15as5ett.  He  died  March  31,  1703.  His  daughter 
Eliz;ibeth  was  the  wife  of  John  Proctor,  of  Daiivers, 
wlio  was  executed  for  witchcraft.  She,  too,  was  con- 
demned, but  pardoned.  The  wife  of  his  son  William 
was  likewise  imprisoned  seven  motiths  lor  witchcraft. 
She  had  a  child,  when  taken  to  prison,  less  than  two 
years  old ;  and  the  next  child  she  had,  after  her  re- 
lease, she  named  Deliverance.  The  following  gives 
the  line  of  descent  down  to  the  children  of  ihe  late 
William  Bassett,  our  first  city  clerk,  who  was  cashier 
of  the  Firet  National  Bank,  and  had  been  for  many 
vears  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  decease,  Jutie  21, 
1871  : 

(2)  William  Bassett,  son  of  William,  the  first  Bassett 
here,  married  Sarah  Hood,  October  25,  1675,  and  had 
children, — Sarah,  born  1676,  who  married  Joseph 
GrifEn,  for  her  first  husband,  and  a  Newbold  lor  her 
second;  William,  born  1G78,  who  married  Rebecca 
Berry  in  1703  (his  father's  lands  were  divided  be- 
tween him  and  his  brother  John)  ;  Mary,  born  1680, 
who  married  a  Hill  ;  John,  born  1682,  who  married 
Abigail  Berry,  of  Boston  ;  Hannah,  born*1685,  who 
married  John  Estes,  of  Salem  ;  Ruth,  born  168'J,  who 
married  Abraham  Allen,  of  Marbleliead ;  Joseph, 
born  1602,  lost  at  sea ;  Deliverance,  born  1695,  who, 
in  1719,  married  Samuel  Breed;  Abigail,  who,  in 
1728,  married  Samuel  Alley. 

(3)  William  Bassett,  son  of  (2)  William,  had  chil- 
dren,— Rebecca,  born  1709;  iliriam,  born  1712,  who 
in  1732,  married  David  Northey,  of  Salem;  Joseph, 
born  1715,  who  inherited  his  father's  lands  and  mar- 
ried Eunice  Hacker  ;  Elizabetli,  who,  in  1729,  mar- 
ried Benjamin  Hood. 

(4)  Joseph  Eiussett,  son  of  (3)  William,  had  chil- 
dren,— William,  born  1738,  who  died  young  ;  Isaac, 
born  1741,  who,  in  1769,  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Jo."<hua  Collins,  was  a  farmer  and  shoemaker,  and  in- 
herited one-half  of  the  lands  of  his  father,  and  died 
in  1829;  Neheniiah,  born  in  1749,  who  married  Abi- 
gail Fern;  Rebecca,  born  1754,  who  married  James 
Breed;  Sarah,  born  1757,  who  married  Abrah;un 
Breed  ;  Eunice,  bor[i  175',);  1 1  an  null,  burn  J76i!,  who 
married  William  lireed,  of  Nahant. 

(5)  Isaac  Bassett,  son  of  (4)  Joseph,  had  children, 
— Elizabeth  ;  William,  who  died  young  ;  Eunice  ; 
William  again,  who  also  died  young;  Isaac,  who 
married  Ruth  Breed;  Eunice  again,  who  married 
Ezra  Collins  ;  Hannah,  who  married  Samuel  Neal. 

(6;  Isaac  Bassett,  son  of  (5)  Isaac,  resided  on  Na- 
hant  Street,  on  the  site  occujded  by  his  forefathers, 
and  was  long  lield  in  repute  as  a  citizen  of  energy, 
enterprise  and  wealth.  He  died  May  24,  1^67  ;  had 
children, — William,  born  March  4, 1803,  died  June  21, 
1871;  Jeremiah,  who  died  young;  Elizabeth,  who 
died  young;  Elizabeth  again,  who  married  Samuel 
Boyce;  ^lary ;  .Jeremiah  again,  who  also  died 
young;  Eunice,  who  married  W.  S.  Boyce;  Lydia, 
who  married  James  B.  Kite,  of  Philadelphia;  Han- 


nah; Joseph,  who  died  young;  Anna  Green,  who 
died  April  17,  1863. 

(7)  William  Bassett,  son  of  (6)  Isaac,  died  June  21, 
1871,  aged  sixty-eight.  He  was  the  first  city  clerk  of 
Lynn,  and  a  man  much  res[iected  ;  was  prominent  in 
the  early  anti-slavery  movements,  and  a  co-worker 
with  those  leading  spirits,  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
and  W^endcll  Phillips,  both  of  whom  were  present  at 
his  funeral.  His  children  were  Susanna  Smith, 
vnIio  married  Cyrus  M.  Stimson  ;  Eli/.a;  j\Iary  Ann, 
who  married  Thomas  Herbert;  William  Herschell, 
who  died  young;  .Joseph,  who  also  died  young; 
S.irab,  who  married  William  W.  Kellogg;  William, 
who  died  young  ;  William,  again,  born  September  30, 
1839;  Edmund  Quincy,  who  died  young. 

(8)  William  Basset,  son  of  (7)  William,  now  head 
of  the  banking  firm,  Ba-set,  Whitney  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, had  children, —  William  ;  Ruth  ;  Editli,  who  died 
young. 

jVo(h. — Tlie  ftiicient  spoiling  of  tlui  niimo  wiis  with  ono  "  t ; "  but  in 
Inter  years  tliofiiiiil  letter  wms  doiiMed  ;  reci-ntly,  liowever,  ii  desire  Una 
been  nnmiresteii  t<»  return  tu  tlin  oM  Drtliu^rapliy. 

Tarbox  Fajiily. — John  Tarbox.  the  first  settler 
of  the  name  here,  came  as  early  as  16-10.  He  was  a 
farmer,  and  among  his  landed  possessions  had  seven 
acres  of  upland  (jii  Water  Hill,  where  he  a|)pears  to 
have  lived,  having  an  orchard  near  his  house.  And 
upon  the  premises,  before  the  coming  of  the  whites, 
there  was  j>robably  an  Indian  settlement  or  encamp- 
ment, as  aliout  there  were  found  numerous  arrow- 
heads and  other  lelics.  He  was  evidently  a  re- 
spected settler,  active  and  thrifty.  Though  farming 
was  his  ])rincipal  occupation,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  other  jjursuits,  ;inil  was  a  small  proprietor  in  the 
iron  works.  He  died  i\Iay  26,  1674.  His  will  is 
dated  November  25,  1673,  and  to  his  son  J(jlin  says, 
— "  I  betiueath  my  house  and  housing,  with  orchard 
;ind  all  my  land  and  medilow,  with  a  greene  rugg  and 
a  great  iron  kettell,  and  a  round  joyned  table."  He 
also  says, — "  I  bequeath  unto  every  one  of  my  sonn, 
John  Tarliox,  his  children,  iiiid  my  son  Samuel's 
children,  une  vwv  slicrp  iipcece.''  The  wife  of  his  son 
John  was  a  daughter  ol'  RichartI  Haven,  who  lived 
on  15oston  Street,  corner  of  North  Federal,  the  site 
on  which  George  0.  Tarbox  recently  erected  a  dwell- 
ing-house and  store.  ]\Ir.  Haven  was  ancestor  of 
the  two  Methodist  Bishops,  Gilbert  and  Ertistus  Otis, 
and  George  0.  Tarbox,  just  named,  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant Irom  the  early  settler,  John. 

With  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Tarbox  the  course  of  true 
love  does  not  seem  to  have  ruti  with  uninterrupted 
smoothness,  for  it  is  found  that  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1649,  Matthew  Stanley  was  tried  lor  winning 
her  affections  without  the  consent  of  her  parents, 
convicted  and  fined  £5,  with  2s.  6d.  fees,  together  with 
an  allowance  of  Gs.  to  the  ]>arents  of  the  young  lady 
for  their  three  days'  attendance. 

The  son,  Samuel,  married  Rebecca,  a  daughter  of 
Joseph  Armitage,  landlord  of  the  famous  Anchor 
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Tavern.  He  had  eighteen  children,  and  died  Sep- 
tember 12,  1715,  a.fffd  ninety-three  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  fifteen  Lynn  men  impressed  by  order  of 
court,  November  13,  1674,  for  service  in  the  King 
Philip  "War.  A  detachment  had  ))reviously  been  sent 
on  the  same  service.  Li  lGS-3  he  joined  in  "  the  hum- 
ble petition  of  several  inhabitants  of  Lynn,  who 
were  sold,  impressed  and  sent  forth  for  the  service 
of  the  country,  that  was  with  the  Indians  in  the  long 
march  in  the  Nipmngg  country,  and  the  fight  at  the 
fort  Narragansett. "  which  petition  was  signed  by 
twenty-five  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Tarbox  family  be- 
came very  conspicuous  beyond  our  own  borders, 
though  of  late  years  some  shining  lights  of  the  name, 
and  presumably  of  the  lineage,  have  here  and  there 
appeared.  Nor  has  the  ianiily  with  us  been  con- 
spicuous for  numbers,  notwithstanding  the  good  ex- 
amjjle  set  by  Samuel,  who,  as  just  stated,  was  the 
happy  father  of  eighteen  children.  Still,  there  always 
]iave  been  and  yet  are  a  fair  number  with  us.  The 
name  of  Mr.  George  0.  Tarbox,  before  ment,i(incd,  has 
been  favorably  greeted  throughout  the  land  for  his 
late  effective  manifesto  touching  ilie  "boycott" 
or<!ered  upon  him  by  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

But  this  class  of  ])ersonal  notices  cannot  be  ex- 
tended here.  And  the  reader  may,  if  he  please,  con- 
sider the  foregoing  merely  as  examples  that  might  be 
greatly  multiplied. 

And  now,  with  notices  of  a  few  eccentric,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  we  should  say,  abnormal,  characters,  of 
which  class  Lynn  has  always  had  an  abundant  assort- 
ment, this  division  of  our  sketch  will  close.  Some  of 
those  referred  to  have  made  an  enduring  mark  and 
done  much  to  spread  abroad  the  name  of  the  place, 
but  to  what  advantage  or  disadvantage  there  will  be 
diifercnt  estimates.  'J'here  is,  however,  a  sort  of 
worldly  benefit  in  being  talked  about,  even  if  what  is 
said  is  not  quite  so  favorable.  The  term  "  eccentric  " 
is  not  intended  to  be  applied  in  an  offensive  sense, 
and  it  is  feared  that  some  reader  may  not  see  the 
^trict  apiiiicabilily  of  its  use  in  every  iustniu'c.  In 
tlio  first  notice,  t'>|iccial!y,  il  may  be  deemed  hanlly 
ai)propriatc,  as  matrimonial  misunderstamiings  are 
in  these  days  so  common  as  to  seem  "  natural  "  rather 
than  "eccentric."  The  notices  are  not  given  merely 
to  arnusc,  but  for  use  by  ^yay  of  example  or  warning, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

MoxTOWAMPATE,  alia.i  Sagamork  James.— It  is 
fitting  to  begin  with  a  sketch  of  the  Indian  Sagamore 
Jarnes,  who  ruled  over  a  considerable  jjart  of  the  sea- 
board line  of  Essex  County  at  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  whites,  though  lie  was  then  quite  a'young  man, 
having  been  born  in  ICOO.  His  Indian  name  was 
Mon'owampate,  but  the  settlers  called  him  Sagamore 
Jaine.s.  He  was  a  son  of  Xaiiapasheniet,  whose  juris- 
diction extended  over  a  large  part  of  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Charles  and  Piscataqua  Ilivcrs.  Qn  the 
death  of  Naiiapa.shemet  his  '  kingdom"  was  divided. 


the  portion  including  Lynn  falling  to  Moiitowarnpate, 
his  second  s-on. 

The  young  Sagamore  fixed  his  residence  on  the 
delightful  elevation  still  known  as  Sagamore  Hill, 
lying  between  Beach  and  Nahant  Streets,  and  over- 
looking the  beach,  Nahant  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  bay.  It  is  now  (1887)  a  thickly-settled  part  of 
the  city,  though  still  retaining  some  of  its  picturesque 
features.  Its  proximity  to  the  sea  was,  jierhaps,  the 
chief  reason  why  this  [dace  was  t'lio^en  for  the  "royal 
residence,"  though  the  lovely  natural  surroundings 
may  have  added  their  attractions.  Not  much  is  known 
of  Montowampate,  nor  indeed  individually  of  any  of 
the  Indians  found  hereabout,  though  from  the  narra- 
tives of  the  old  writers  glim[ises  of  character  some- 
times occur.  Dudley  says  Montowampate  was  "of  a 
far  woise  disposition  "  than  his  brother  Wonohaqua- 
bam,  or  Sagamore  John,  the  English  called  him, 
who,  he  says,  was  "  ahand-iome  young  man"  '  .  .  . 
"  aflecting  Engli-h  apparel  and  houses  and  speaking 
well  of  our  God." 

The  Lynn  Sagamore  seems  to  have  had  a  high  ap- 
preciation of  his  own  dignity,  and  not  a  very  lively 
sen-e  of  the  courtesies  due  to  the  gentler  sex.  This 
is  shown  by  a  matrimonial  imbroglio,  which  Thfimaa 
Morton  thus  recounts  in  his  book  entitled  "The  New 
linglish  Canaan,"  published  in  11)132: 

"  Tlio  Sacliem  or  Sigaiiiora  of  Sagns,  iimile  choice,  when  )ie  camo  to 
man's  eatate,  of  a  lacly  of  nublo  desf^eiit,  daugliter  of  Papadiquineo, 
the  .Sachijni  or  Sagaiiiori;  of  t)ie  territories  near  Merrimack  river;  a  man 
of  the  best  note  in  aU  those  parts,  anil,  us  my  oountryman,  Mr.  Wood, 
declares,  in  his  '  Prospect,' a  great  nigromancer.  Tliis  lady  the  young 
sacdiem,  with  tlje  coueeiit  ami  good  liking  of  her  father,  marries,  and 
takes  for  his  wife.  Great  entertainment  liee  and  liis  received  in  thoso 
parts  at  her  fatlier's  hands,  wheare  they  were  feasted  in  tlie  best  manner 
that  miglit  bo  expected,  according  to  the  custome  of  their  nation,  with 
reveling,  and  such  other  Htdemnities  as  is  usual  amunght  tliem.  'J'lio 
solomuity  being  ended,  l'aj)asiqiiineo  caused  a  selected  number  of  his 
nji  n  to  waite  on  his  danglitrr  home  Into  those  )>artB  that  did  ]inpperly 
belong  to  her  luid  and  liusband,  wliere  tlic  attendants  hail  entertain- 
nuuit  by  tlio  saetiem  of  Sagus  and  ids  countrymen.  The  solemnity  be- 
ifig  ended,  the  attendants  were  gratified. 

"  Not  long  after,  the  new  married  lady  liad  a  groat  desire  to  see  her 
father  and  her  native  country,  fiom  whence  she  came.  Uer  lord  was 
willing  to  pleasure  her,  ami  not  deny  her  request,  amongst  them 
tbunglit  lo  be  reusoujiblc,  conimandeil  a  stdecl  number  of  his  own  men 
to  conduct  his  lady  to  lier  father  ,^vh(•re  with  great  resi)ectthey  brought 
her;  and  having  fejisted  tliere  a  while,  returned  to  their  own  country 
againo,  leaving  llie  lady  to  continue  there  at  her  owno  pleasure  amongst 
her  friends  and  (dd  aciimuntances,  where  she  passed  away  the  time  for 
a  while,  and  in  the  end  desired  to  returne  to  her  lord  againe.  Her 
father,  the  old  Papasiquiueo,  having  notice  of  her  Intent,  sent  soino  of 
his  men  on  amhassago  to  the  young  sachem,  his  eonne-ln-law,  to  let  him 
undersbmd  that  his  daughter  was  not  willing  to  absent  hei-self  from  his 
company  any  longer  ;  and  therefore^  tis  the  messengers  had  in  charge, 
desired  the  young  lord  to  send  a  convtjy  for  her  ;  but  he,  standing  upon 
tearmes  of  honor,  and  the  maintaining  of  his  reputation,  returned  to 
his  father-in-law  this  answer;  '  That  when  she  departed  from  hijn,  hee 
caused  his  men  to  waite  upon  her  to  her  father's  territories  as  It  did  be- 
come him;  but  now  she  Inid  an  intent  to  returne,  it  did  become  her 
father  to  send  her  hack  with  a  convoy  of  liis  own  jioople  ;  ami  that  It 
stood  not  with  his  reputation  to  imiko  himself  or  his  men  so  servile  as  to 
fetch  heragaino.' 

" The  old  aacliem  J'aipasiquineo,  having  this  message  returned,  was 
Inraged  to  think  that  his  young  son-indaw  did  not  esteem  him  at  a 
liigher  rate  than  to  capitulate  with  him  about  the  nuitter,  ami  returned 
him  this  sharp  reply;  'That  his  daugliter's  blood  and  liirth  deserved 
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more  respect  than  to  be  slighted,  and  therefore,  if  he  wovild  have  her 
comiwnv,  he  were  best  to  send  or  come  for  her.' 

"  The  young  sachem,  not  willing  to  undervaUie  himself,  and  being  a 
man  of  a  stout  sidrit,  did  not  stick  to  say,  '  That  he  should  either  send 
her  by  his  own  convoy  or  keepe  her;  for  he  was  determined  not  to 
stoope  so  lowe.' 

"So  much  these  two  sachems  stood  upon  tearmes  of  reputation  with 
each  other,  the  one  would  not  send  for  her,  lest  it  should  be  any  dimin- 
ishing of  honor  on  liis  part  that  should  seemu  to  comply,  that  the  lady, 
when  I  came  out  of  the  country,  remained  still  with  lior  father ;  which 
is  a  thing  worth  the  noting,  that  salvage  peoplo  should  seek  to  maintain 
their  reputation  so  much  an  thoy  doe." 

She  wa3,  however,  finally  restored  to  his  arms,  but 
how  the  recoQciliatioii  was  ert'ected  docs  not  appear. 
She  soon  after  became  a  widow,  as  the  death  of 
Montowampate  took  place  iu  1G33.  Her  marital  life 
certainly  had  its  troubles,  for  besides  what  h.as  been 
spoken  of,  she  was  taken  captive  by  the  Tarratiaes 
and  held  a  prisoner  for  two  months.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  she  returned  to  her  father. 

The  resolute  Montowampate  is  said  to  have  visited 
England  in  lt>31,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Governor  Wiutlirop  to  Emanuel  Downing,  the  emi- 
nent London  lawyer,  and  while  there  to  have  received 
the  honors  of  an  Indian  king.  His  errafid  was  to 
procure  redress  for  a  fraud  committed  by  an  English- 
man named  Watts  in  a  beaver-skin  transaction. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1G32,  the  court  ordered 
that  "Richard  Hopkins  slialbe  severely  whipt  & 
branded  with  a  iiott  iron  on  one  of  his  cheekcs  for 
selling  pecccs  &  powder  &  shott  to  the  Indians. 
Hereupon  it  was  propounded  if  this  oflence  should  not 
be  punished  herealter  by  death.''  One  of  tlie  pur- 
cha.-ers  of  the  proscribed  articles,  it  appears  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  was  the  mettlesome  Montowampate. 

But  this  youthful  Sagamore  of  Lynn  soon  ended 
bis  career.  Winthrop,  in  his  journal  under  date  De- 
cember 5,  1033,  says, — "  .lohn  Sagamore  [elder 
brother  of  Montfjwampate]  died  of  the  small  pox,  and 
almost  all  of  his  peofde."  .  .  .  "  James  Sagamore 
[Montowompatc],  of  Sagus,  died  also  and  most  of  Irs 
folks." 

Mahy  PiTCirER. — The  stranger  on  arriving  in 
Lynn,  and  leaving  the  railroad  train  at  the  Central 
Spiare  Station,  may  ivhserve  tnworing  up,  a  furlong 
or  so  oil,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  a  huge  ])orpliyry 
diir,  which  he  may  be  told  is  "  High  Rock."  It  is 
not  now,  however,  so  readily  discerned  from  the 
Square  as  it  wa.s  a  few  years  since,  for  large  business 
buildings,  recently  erected,  intervene.  Seventy-five 
year.-i  ago  there  was  but'  little  population  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  whole  of  "Rocks  Pasture,"  near  the 
southern  border  of  which  rises  High  Rock,  was  lonely 
and  wild  enough,  with  its  rocky  outcroppings  and 
stunted  growth  of  red  cedar.  The  highway,  indeed, 
wound  along  the  southerly  bound,  but  it  was  rough 
and  little  traveled.  In  pleasant  weather,  however, 
charming  views  could  be  obtained  of  diversified  land- 
scape and  the  ever-ci>anging  sea. 

Upon  the  southern  declivity,  and  fronting  towards 
the  sea,  was  a  plain  little  cottage,  seated  a  short  "dis- 


tance in  from  the  road,  with  a  small,  unkem])t  garden 
in  front,  and  broken  rocks,  thistles  and  nettles  in  tiie 
rear.  And  that  lonely  cottage  was  the  home  of 
"Midi  Pitcher,"  the  celebrated  fortune-teller  of 
Lynn,  for  many  years.  It  was  here  that  she  enter- 
tained the  numerous  visitors  of  all  classes  and  from 
all  places,  who  anxiously  sought  her  aid  to  unveil  the 
mysteries  of  the  life  belbre  them,  never  doubting 
that— 

"She  could  tell  by  tea-ground  mark, 
J'oi'tuno  bright  or  fortune  dark  ; 
And  could  give,  0  wondrous  damo, 
Loving  swain's  or  maiden's  name, 
Sliowing  by  her  mystic  art 
Wlietlier  true  or  false  of  heart  ; 
And,  by  turning  cartN,  couhl  show 
Life's  Avhole  .span,  its  weal  or  wo." 

This  remarkable  woman  was  born  in  1738,  of  rep- 
utable pirents,  in  Marblehead.  Her  father  was  a 
master  mariner,  and  connected  with  some  of  the  best 
families  in  Essex  County.  And  her  own  reputation 
seems  to  have  remained  unsullied,  unless  her  occult 
pretensions  are  to  be  taken  as  a  stain.  Her  maiden- 
name  was  Mary  Diamond,  and  Mr.  Lewis  says  of 
her, — 

"Site  was  of  the  nie'llnm  helglit  and  size  fur  a  \\'oman,  witli  a  good  form 
and  agreeable  manners.  Iler  head,  phrenologically  consiiliTcd,  was 
soinewluit  capacious,  her  fuieliead  broad  and  full,  her  hair  dark  brown, 
her  nose  inclining  to  lung,  and  lier  face  i>ale  and  thin.  There  was 
nothing  grons  or  sensual  iu  her  appi  iirunco ;  licr  counlonauco  was 
rather  inli-IIectual ;  and  slie  hiid  timt  contour  of  face  and  e.vpression 
which,  without  hcing  jiosilivly  bt.-aul ifiil,  is,  nevertheless,  decidedly  in- 
teresting; a  thonglitful,  j)ensivo  and  Honu'times  downcast  lotd<,  alinost 
ajiproacliing  to  melancholy  ;  an  eye,  when  it  looked  at  yon,  of  calm  and 
keen  penetration  ;  and  un  expression  of  inlidligeiit  di.-icernnient,  half 
mingled  with  a  glance  of  shr(iwdiiess.  She  look  a  poor  man  for  a  hus- 
band, and  then  adopted,  ^vhat  she  doubtless  thought,  the  harmless  em 
ploymcnt  of  fortnne-lelling,  in  order  to  sujtiiort  her  cliililren.  In  this 
slie  was  ])robably  more  sncces-sfnl  than  she  herself  had  auticii)ated  ;  and 
she  becanto  c(;lebrated,  not  only  tliruuglujut  America,  but  tliroughout 
tlio  worlil,  for  her  sliili.  'J'liere  was  no  port  on  cither  continent, 
where  floated  the  Hag  of  an  American  sliip,  that  had  not  liearil  the 
fame  of  Idoll  Pitcher.  .  .  .  I\Iany  persons  came  fnjm  places  far  remote 
to  consult  her  on  affairs  of  love  or  loss  of  property,  or  to  obtiiin  her  sur- 
mises resi)ecting  tlic  viciMsiludes  of  their  future  fortune.  Kvery  youth 
who  was  not  assured  of  Ibe  reciprocal  allection  of  Ins  fair  one,  and  every 
maid  who  was  desirous  of  antici]ialing  the  hour  of  her  highest  felicity, 
repaireii  at  e\ening  to  her  humble  dwelling.  .  ,  .  That  she  made  no 
pretension  to  anything  supernatural  is  evident  from  her  own  admission, 
when  some  one  offered  her  a  largo  sum  if  she  would  tell  him  wluit  ticket 
in  the  lottery  woulil  draw  Ibe  liigbest  pri/.o.  '  Do  you  tliinb,'  said  she, 
'  if  I  knew,  I  would  not  buy  it  myself?*  Several  of  tlio  best  authenti- 
cated anecdotes  which  are  related  of  her  seem  to  imply  tliat  she  pos- 
ses-sed,  in  some  degree,  the  faculty  which  is  now  termed  clairvoyance. 
Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no  oilier  conclusion,  unless  we  suppose  tliat 
poisons  of  general  veracity  have  told  us  absolute  falsehoods.  The  pos- 
session of  this  facultj',  with  lier  keen  perception  and  shrewd  judgment, 
in  connection  with  the  ordinary  art  which  she  admitted  to  have  used,  to 
detect  the  cliaracter  and  business  of  her  visitors,  will  perhaps  account 
for  all  that  is  e.ttraordinary  in  her  intelligence.  In  so  many  thousand 
instances  also,  of  tlio  e.\ercise  of  her  faculty,  there  is  certainly  no  need 
of  calling  in  supernatural  aid  to  account  for  her  sometimes  judging 
right;  and  these  favorable  instances  were  certain  to  be  related  to  her 
advantage,  and  insured  her  abundance  of  credibility." 

It  is  stated  that  the  celebrated  "Lord  Timothy 
Dexter,"  of  Newburyport,  was  accustomed  to  visit 
her,  and  place  implicit  confidence  in  her  utterances. 
Hut  whether  his  strange  commercial  speculations, 
which  appear  to  have  been  uniformly  successful,  were 
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attributable  to  her  promptings,  cannot  be  known. 
She  was  married  on  the  2d  of  October,  1760,  to  liobert 
Pitcher,  a  shoemaker,  and  became  the  motherof  oneson 
and  three  daughters.  And  there,  in  the  lonely  home, 
already  described,  she  died  on  the  9th  of  April,  1813, 
aged  seventy-five  years.  Her  remains  were  interred 
in  tlie  old  burying-ground,  near  the  western  end  of 
the  common.  The  memory  of  such  a  person  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  honored  by  those  of  her  own  gen- 
eration, and  her  resting-place  has  remained  unheeded 
and  almost  unknown  till  the  present  time  (1887) — 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century — when  two  worthy 
citizens — Isaac  0.  Guild  and  John  T.  Moulton — have 
erected  a  neat  head-stone  to  mark  the  spot,  which 
was  some  years  since  pointed  out  by  an  aged  man  who 
was  present  at  the  burial.  And  to  that  spot,  in  future 
years,  many  a  sentimental  maiden  and  swain  will 
doubtless  repair — a  class  who  always  had  her  warm- 
est sympathies. 

Mrs.  Pitcher  was  connected  with  the  Silsbee  family 
of  Lynn  in  this  way:  Lydia,  a  great-granddaughter  of 
Henrj-  Silsbee,  the  first  of  the  name  in  Lynji,  in  1735, 
married  Aholiab  Diamond,  a  son  of  Captain  John 
Diamond,  of  Marbleliead,  and  had  two  sons,  Samuel 
and  Kichard,  and  one  daugliter,  Mary.  This  daughter 
Mary  was  married,  October  2,  1700,  to  llobert  Pitcher, 
of  Lynn,  as  before  stated,  thus  becoming  "Moll  Pit- 
cher." Descendants  of  hers  still  remain  among  us. 
Henry  Silsbee,  the  old  settler  just  named,  probaldy 
loc;ited  on  Fayette  Street  not  far  from  the  corner  of 
Essex,  in  whicli  vicinity  he  owned  considerable  land. 
He  wiis  designated  as  a  "  shoemaker,"  though  ])ro- 
bably  quite  as  much  of  a  farmer.  The  family  has 
always  been  respectable,  but  not  numerous,  and  several 
eminent  individuals  have  api)cared  in  the  line,  Hon. 
Xatlianiel  Silsbee,  United  States  Senator,  among 
them.    Silsbee  Street  perpetuates  the  name. 

Geop.ge  Guay. — Near  the  close  of  the  last  century 
there  suddenly  appeared  in  Lynn  a  man  seemingly 
of  an  age  somewlicre  between  thirty  and  forty  years. 
He  was  jjhysically  well-conditioned,  but  in  disi)0si- 
tioii  unaccuuntably  reserved.  It  was  soon  known  that 
lie  iiad  come  to  make  this  his  permanent  borne,  lor 
lie  made  himself  possessor  of  a  limited  tr.ict  of  wild 
land  in  a  lonely  and  dismal  neighborhood,  and  there 
erected  a  rude  habitation  which,  for  forty  years,  con- 
tinued to  be  his  hermitage,  for  there  he  lived  "  soli- 
tary and  alone''  during  that  long  period. 

This  man  was  George  Gray,  the  Lynn  hermit.  And 
the  hermitage  was  on  Boston  Street,  nearly  opposite 
the  entrance  to  I'inc  Grove  Cemetery.  He  was  by 
birth  a  Scotchman,  and  died  on  the  2Sth  of  Fel)ru- 
ary,  1848,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  Till  pop- 
ulation began  to  increa.so  around  liim,  which  it  did, 
mucii  tf)  his  annoyance,  his  home  wa.s  secluded 
enough  for  the  most  determined  misanthrope.  A  higli, 
woody  liill  rose  in  the  rear ;  a  tangled  swamp  on  either 
hand,  with  a  weedy  brook  winding  through  ;  while  in 
front,  beyond  a  little  area  of  brandjles  and  rank  vege- 
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tation,  wound  the  street  just  named.  He  persistently, 
and  often  with  a  good  deal  of  asperity,  refused  to 
communicate  to  the  many  curious  inquirers  any 
knowledge  of  his  personal  hist(jry  or  the  causes  which 
induced  the  adoption  of  his  comibrtlcss  and  unnatural 
mode  of  life.  And  that  very  secrecy  gave  rise  to 
numberless  romantic  surmises.  Some  believed  that 
an  unfortunate  affair  of  tlie  heart  estranged  hiTu  from 
social  intercourse;  others  hinted  that  some  great 
crime  rendered  his  flight  and  concealment  necessary. 
But  he  had  the  shrewdness  to  avoid  entangling  him- 
self by  contradicting  or  admitting  the  truth  of  any 
report. 

One  of  the  latest  circumstantial  surmises  related 
to  his  connection  with  the  fate  of  tlic  French 
Dauphin,  Charles  Louis,  sou  of  Louis  XVI.  aud 
Marie  Antoinette.  It  gained  currency  by  an  article 
in  Putnam's  Ifwjazuie,  a  monthly  periodical  of  high 
standing;  the  theory  being  that  the  Dauphin  was 
taken  from  the  custody  of  Simon,  the  inhuman  ruf- 
fian in  whose  keeping  he  had  been  placed,  brought  to 
the  wilds  of  America  and  given  in  charge  of  a  woman 
of  the  St.  Ilegis  tribe,  who  reared  him  with  affection, 
though  never  claiming  that  he  was  her  own  child,  and 
probably  never  dreaming  that  he  was  not  some  poor, 
friendless  waif  It  was  further  suggested  that  Rev. 
Eleazer  Williams,  a  missionary  of  the  Eidscopal 
Church,  laboring  with  the  St.  Regis  Indians,  was  the 
identical  Daupliin.  Then  gained  currency  the  belief 
tliat  ]\[r.  Gray  was  one  of  those  who  brought  the  Dau- 
pliin to  America,  it  being  declared  that  he  was  cer- 
tainly in  France,  a  red  reiniblican,  at  tliat  period.  It 
is  not  certain,  exactly,  what  threads  were  sujiposed  to 
be  found  connecting  Gray  with  the  transaction,  unless 
it  was  that  ]Mr.  Williams — who  no  doubt  really  be- 
lieved himself  to  Ije  tlie  Dau[)hin — came  to  Lynn, 
and,  finding  that  Gray  was  dead,  became  very  anx- 
ious to  procure  a  specimen  of  his  hand-writing,  for 
which  purpose  he  callcl  on  the  writer.  But  these 
surmises  atid  rumors  n>:i'd  not  longer  occupy  our  at- 
tention. 

At  times  the  hermit  was  by  no  means  averse  to  dis- 
cussing alVairs  with  his  iiciglibors,  though  very  seldom 
could  one  receive  a  welcome  to  Ins  premises,  and  never 
would  an  invitation  to  enter  his  dwelling  be  extended. 
His  calls  were  generally  made  at  night.  The  writer 
was  occasionally  favored  with  one,  and  usually  found 
liim  so  forgetful  of  tlie  passing  time  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  remind  him  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  by  a 
liint  like  that  of  extinguishing  tlie  lights,  nothing 
short  of  some  such  rudeness  being  effectual.  He  was 
a  rcfiecting  man,  and  of  considerable  literary  and 
scientific  attainment;  but  the  current  story  of  his 
carryi?ig  a  Hebrew  I'ible  about  in  his  pocket  was,  no 
doubt, a  fiction.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  attending 
lectures,  and  in  studying  works  on  the  abstruse 
sciences.  But  his  fondness  for  the  mechanic  arts  was, 
perhaps,  his  most  marked  trait;  and  he  became  very 
skillful  in  some  branches  connected  with  machinery. 
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Strangers  would  sometimes  vex  him  with  untimely 
visits,  and  by  iiupalatable  remarks  induee  sudden  ex- 
hibitions of  temper;  but  if  one  assumed  to  bean 
adept  in  any  branch  of  mechanics,  he  was  pretty  sure 
of  a  courteous  hearing.  He  claimed  several  useful  in- 
ventions, and  spent  considerable  money  in  establish- 
ing his  claims  against  those  who  infringed  his 
patents. 

In  religion  he  was  probably  a  materialist  most  of 
life.  Perhaps  a  dozen  years  before  his  death  he  re- 
marked tliat  it  was  "ridiculous  for  any  one  to  con- 
tend th.atintelligence  was  not  the  result  of  ])hysical  or- 
ganization." But  it  was  understood  that  he  subsequent- 
ly abandoned  liis  old  views,  and  died  in  the  Calvinistic 
faith.  He  was  eccentric  in  his  habits,  and  had  little 
regard  for  personal  appearance,  oftentimes — especially 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life — appearing  in  a 
grim  and  filthy  condition.  He  was  remarkable,  even 
in  old  age,  for  power  of  physical  endurance.  Many 
a  time  has  he  walked  to  Boston,  on  a  winter  evening, 
attended  a  lecture,  and  walked  home  after  it  had 
closed,  making  a  distance,  in  all.  of  full  twenty  miles, 
most  likely  with  no  thicker  covering  to  his  head  than 
a  dilapidated  straw  hat,  and  upon  his  feet  coarse 
shoes  and  no  stockings.  He  suffered  much  from  dis- 
ease during  his  last  few  years.  And  there,  in  his 
forlorn  habitation,  without  the  sympathy  of  friends 
or  the  common  endearments  of  home,  in  solitude  and 
distress,  his  last  days  were  passed. 

Mr.  Gray,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  possessed 
property  to  theamountof  about  four  thousand  dollars. 
He  died  intestate,  and  his  debts  were  not  large  ;  a  con- 
siderable portion,  therefore,  went  into  the  treasury  of 
the  commonwealth.  His  savings  do  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  accumulated  from  a  miserly  disposition, 
but  rather  from  habits  of  industry  and  a  naturally 
frug.al  turn,  for  the  administrator  remarked  tliat  from 
the  appearance  of  things  he  could  hardly  have  taken 
sufficient  interest  in  his  pecuniary  affairs  to  have 
known  what  he  did  possess.  In  some  instances  the 
evidences  of  his  money  deposits  were  found  thrown 
among  waste  paper. 

Till' death  of  the  lu-rniit  was  noliced  in  the  nrws- 
pnpers  througiiout  the  country,  and  several  persons 
appeared,  claiming  to  bo  heirs;  but  they  failed  to 
substantiate  their  claims. 

HiKAM  MaPvBI.e. — This  somewhat  singular  indi- 
vidual appeared  in  Lynn  in  1852,  being  then  of  the 
age  of  forty-seven.  He  brought  with  him  his  wife, 
a  son  of  the  age  of  twenty,  and  a  young  daughter. 
He  immediately  petitioned  the  city  to  sell  him  the 
famous  Dungeon  llock,  a  greenstone  clilF  a  mile  or 
two  back  in  the  woods,  and  very  difficult  -of  access, 
on  account  of  steep  and  tangled  ascents,  swamjis  and 
quagmires.  He  succeeded  in  purchasing,  at  a  low 
price,  the  rock  and  about  five  acres  of  the  surround- 
ing woodlaml.  In  that  lonely  place  he  erected  a  rude 
habitation,  and  soon  set  to  work  building  a  road  down 
towards  the  town.    This  was  a  severe  piece  of  laljor, 


for  gnarled  old  trees,  huge  boulders  and  ledge-crop- 
pings  were  to  be  removed.  But  he  persevered 
heroically  till  a  passable  way  was  obt.'iincd.  How  a 
man,  evidently  not  very  strong  or  in  vigorous  health, 
could  undertake  such  a  piece  of  work  w.as  astonish- 
ing. But  the  crowbar,  pick  and  shovel  were  courag- 
eously wielded,  and  resounding  blasts  awoke  the 
echoes  during  the  hot  days  of  summer,  he  feigning  to 
regard  it  as  light  labor,  saying  that  he  had  been 
seized  by  a  weakening  comiilaint,  and  found  himself 
unalilc  to  pursue  the  hard  work  he  had  commenced 
on  the  rock,  and  so  had  changed  to  the  light  work  of 
roiid-building. 

Tlie  hard  work  commenced  on  the  rock  was  to  ex- 
cavate, in' search  of  treasure,  gold  and  jewels,  imagined 
to  have  been  deposited  somewhere  down  in  its  un- 
known de]3ths.  He  had  cojne,  as  he  allegeil,  by  spir- 
itual direction,  and  had  full  faith  in  the  assurance  (jf 
the  spirits,  that  they  would  watch  his  progress,  give 
directions  and  lead  him  to  final  success.  By  no 
means  deficient  in  intelligence,  he  yet  was  a  credulous 
enthusiast.  In  person  he  was  of  medium  height,  had 
a  bright,  quick  eye,  and  wore  a  flowing  beard  of 
sandy  hue,  which  did  not  always  bear  evidence  of 
having  recently  had  the  discipline  of  a  comb.  He 
was  communicative,  and  in  his  conversation  ran  a 
pleasant  vein  of  jocularity  ;  w;is  usually  ready  to  con- 
verse on  his  plans,  fears  and  liopes  ;  and  with  gft'at 
good  nature,  soiiietimi's  with  an  apparently  keen 
relish,  alluded  to  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  those  who 
were  disposed  to  rank  him  as  a  lun.atic.  The  writer 
had  occasional  conversations  with  him,  and  was 
sometimes  struck  by  the  freedom  with  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  proH  and  eons  of  sjiiriiualism  ;  neverthe- 
less, his  faith  and  perseverance  were  refreshing.  He 
asserted  that  he  had  been  a  conlirmcd  inlidel,  a  be- 
liever in  nothing  beyond  the  visible  and  temporal, 
till  he  received  communications  that  could  have  cf)nie 
from  none  but  intelligent,  invisilile  beings,  unre- 
strained by  any  physical  obstacle. 

For  about  fifteen  years  Mr.  I^Earble  continued  his 
herculean  labors  at  ! )ungeon  Bock,  in  bodily  weak- 
ness much  ot"  the  time,  but  buoyed  u[)  by  the  strong 
hoi)e  and,  as  he  l)elicved,  supernatural  assurance  that 
his  labor  would  not  be  in  vain.  But  it  was  in  vain, 
and  he  died  there,  worn  oat  and  diseased,  on  the  10th 
of  November,  18GS,  aged  sixty-live  years.  He  re- 
mained a  spiritualist  to  tlic  Inst,  and  the  mediums  of 
the  vicinity  were  invited  to  be  jtresent  at  the  funeral 
services,  which  were  held  .at  the  llock  on  the  forenoon 
of  Wednesday,  November  11th.  He  was  a  native  of 
Charlton,  in  Worcester  County,  and  thither  his  re- 
mains were  taken  for  burial. 

Edwin  Marble,  who  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty-six  years,  and 
had  continued  to  partieii)ate  in  the  arduous  toil  of 
excavation,  now  succeeded  to  the  direction  of  the 
work,  subject,  of  course,  as'  he  declared,  to  the  en- 
gineering of  the  s]iirits.    His  liealtli,  however,  had 
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already  become  undermined,  and  he  was  soon  obliged 
to  suspend  active  operations.  He  died  on  the  IGth 
of  January,  ISSO,  aged  fortj'-eight,  and  was  buried 
near  the  foot  of  the  rock,  on  the  southwestern  slope, 
it  having  been  his  expressed  desire  to  be  interred 
near  the  scene  of  his  hopeful,  though  fruitless,  labors. 
A  considerable  number  of  friends,  perhaps  fifty,  most 
of  them  of  the  spiritualistic  taith,  were  present  at  the 
burial  service,  which  was  simple  and  atfecting;  and 
held  there,  in  the  deep  forest,  amid  the  winter 
scenery,  was  peculiarly  touching.  The  hymn  "In 
the  Sweet  By  and  By  "  was  sung  at  the  close.  He 
w.as  a  man  of  good  character  and  good  disposition, 
and  a  firm  believer  in  spiritual  manifestations. 

Thus  died  these  two  worthy  men — father  and  son — 
their  deaths  no  doubt  liastened,  if  not  occasioned,  by 
their  operations  in  the  dark,  damp  cavern  their  own 
hands  had  formed  in  the  bowels  of  the  mysterious 
Dungeon  Rock,  that  unwholesome  work-place,  through 
the  ragged  seams  of  which  the  water  dripped,  and 
where  the  stifled  air  reverberated  witli  sounds  that 
might  well  be  taken  for  supernatural  iwdications. 
Their  labors  were  in  vain.  No  treasure  was  reached ; 
but  it  need  not  be  concluded  that  they  sulfercd  pangs 
of  disappointment,  for,  cheered  on  day  by  day,  as 
tliey  believed,  by  guiding  and  unerring  spirits,  they 
were  hopet'ul  to  the  last- 
After  this  brief  notice  of  the  Messrs.  Marble,  it 
would  seem  almost  necessary  to  add  sometliing  re- 
garding the  supposed  deposit  of  treasure  which  had 
induced  them,  as  well  as  others  before  them,  to  waste 
labor,  strength  and  means  at  Dungeon  Ilock.  The 
floating  and  incoherent  traditions  on  the  subject  were 
gathered  uj)  by  I^Ir.  Lewis  and  published  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  liistory.  And,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
most  satisfactory  to  give  liis  account  in  its  original 
sliape : 

"This  year  (1058)  there  was  a  great  earthquake  in 
New  England,  connected  with  which  is  the  following 
story:  Some  time  previous,  on  a  pleasant  evening,  a 
little  after  sunset,  a  small  vessel  was  seen  to  anchor 
near  the  muiilh  of  Haugus  Uivcr.  A  bi>;it  was  pres- 
ently lowercil  fruiu  her  side,  into  which  lour  men 
descended,  and  moved  up  tiie  river  a  considerable 
distance,  when  tliey  landed,  and  proceeded  directly 
into  the  woods.  They  had  been  noticed  by  only  a 
few  individuals;  but  in  tliose  early  times,  when  the 
people  were  surrounded  by  dangers,  and  susceptible 
of  alann,  such  an  incident  was  well  calculated  to 
awaken  suspicion,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
the  intelligence  wa.s  conveyed  to  many  houses.  In 
the  morning,  the  i)eoplc  naturally  directed  their  eyes 
towards  tlie  shore,  in  search  of  tlie  strange  vessel  ; 
but  slie  was  gone,  and  no  trace  could  be  found  either 
of  her  or  her  singular  crew.  It  was  afterward  ascer- 
tained that,  on  that  morning,  one  of  the  men  at  the 
Iron  Works,  on  going  into  the  foundry,  discovered  a 
paper,  on  which  was  written,  that  if  a  quantity  of 
shackles,  iumdcuds,  hatchets  and  other  articles  of 


iron  manufiicture  were  made  and  deposited,  with 
secrecy,  in  a  certain  place  in  the  woods,  which  was 
particularly  designated,  an  amount  of  silver,  to  their 
full  value,  would  be  Ibund  in  their  place.  The  arti- 
cles were  made  in  a  few  days,  and  j)]aced  in  conform- 
ity with  the  directions.  On  the  next  moniing  they 
were  gone,  and  the  money  was  jbund  according  to 
the  promise ;  but  though  a  watch  had  been  kept,  no 
vessel  was  seen.  Some  months  afterwards  the 
four  men  returned,  and  selected  one  of  the  most  se- 
cluded and  romantic  spots  in  the  woods  of  Saugus 
for  their  abode.  The  place  of  their  retreat  was  a  deep, 
narrow  valley,  shut  in  on  two  sides  by  high  hills  and 
craggy,  precipitous  rocks,  and  shrouded  on  the  others 
by  thick  pines,  hemlocks  and  cedars,  between  which 
there  was  only  one  small  spot  to  which  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  at  noon,  could  penetrate.  On  climbing  up 
the  rude  and  almost  perpendicular  steps  of  the  rock 
on  the  eastern  side,  the  eye  could  command  a  full 
view  of  the  bay  on  the  south,  and  a  prospect  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
place  of  their  retreat  has  ever  since  been  called  tlie 
Pirates'  Glen,  and  they  could  not  have  selected  a 
spot  on  the  coast,  for  inany  miles,  more  favorable  for 
the  purposes  both  of  concealment  and  observation. 
Even  at  this  day,  when  the  neighborhood  has  become 
thickly  peopled,  it  is  still  a  lonely  and  desolate  place, 
and  pr(.)bably  not  one  m  a  hundred  of  the  iidiabitants 
has  ever  descended  into  its  silent  and  gloomy  recess. 
There  the  pirates  built  .'i  small  hut,  made  a  garden, 
and  dug  a  well,  the  ap|iearance  of  which  is  still  visi- 
ble. It  has  been  supposed  tliat  they  buried  money; 
but  though  people  have  dug  there,  and  in  several 
other  places,  none  has  ever  been  found.  After  resid- 
ing there  soine  time,  their  retreat  became  known,  and 
one  of  the  king's  cruisers  appeared  on  the  coast. 
They  were  traced  to  the  glen,  and  three  of  them  were 
taken  and  carried  to  England,  where  it  is  probable 
they  were  executed.  The  other,  whose  name  was 
Thomas  A''eal,  escaped  to  a  rock  in  the  woods,  about 
two  miles  to  the  north,  in  Avhich  was  a  spacious 
cavern,  where  the  pirates  had  previously  di']iosited 
some  of  their  plunder.  There  the  fugitive  tixed  his 
residence,  and  practiced  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker, 
occasionally  coming  down  to  the  village  to  obtain 
articles  of  sustenance.  He  continued  his  residence 
till  the  great  earthquake  this  year,  when  the  top  of 
the  rock  was  loosened,  and  crushed  down  into  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  inclosing  the  unfortunate  in- 
mate in  its  unyielding  prison.  It  has  ever  since 
been  called  the  Pirate's  Dungeon." 

Now,  it  was  this  Thomas  Veal,  who  is  alleged  to  have 
escaped  from  the  Glen  and  concealed  himself  in  the 
Dungeon  Rock,  or  Pirate's  Dungeon,  as  Mr.  Lewis 
chooses  to  call  it,  who,  together  with  a  piratical  com- 
panion, spiritually  ajjpeared  to  the  Marbles,  time 
after  time,  usually  in  jolly  mood,  and  assured  them  of 
the  rich  spoils  of  gold  and  jewels  still  in  their  keep- 
ing, and.  seemed  very  willing  to  surrender  them 
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wlienever  they  could  be  reached  by  drills  and  gun- 
powder. And  Yeal,  moreover,  added  some  touching 
revelations  concerning  a  Spanish  princess  and  an- 
other bright  maiden  who  had  been  held  captive  there, 
and  were,  with  their  grim  warder,  shut  in  forever  by 
the  awful  earthquake.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Marbles,  firmly  believing  all  this,  and  much 
more,  should  have  pursued  their  exhausting  labors 
with  high  hopes  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  a 
disquisition  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  traditions 
here  recounted,  or  an  examination  of  the  supposed 
spiritual  revelations.  The  intelligent  reader  will  per- 
ceive the  utter  absurdity  of  some  and  the  improb- 
ability of  otlicrs.  But  yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
there  is  no  foundation  in  truth;  and  none  of  us  would 
willingly  have  one  of  our  long-cherished  legends 
entirely  fade  away. 

There  is  scarcely  a  place  on  the  whole  New  Eng- 
land coast  that  has  not  traditions  about  buried  treas- 
ures of  gold  and  silver,  and  where  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts have  not  from  time  to  time  been  made  for 
their  recovery. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  old  buccaneers,  who 
were  desperadoes  from  every  nation  and  kindred,  did 
for  years,  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
pursue  their  nefarious  trade  of  indiscriminate  ])iracy. 
And,  much  to  their  discredit,  the  colonists  were  some- 
times charged  with  connivance  at  the  traffic.  Those 
sanguinary  sea-rovers  were  accustomed  to  rendezvous 
in  tlie  AVest  Indies,  and  thence  fall  upon  the  richly- 
laden  Si)anish  galleons  as  they  pursued  their  way 
homeward  with  the  wealth  of  the  mines  of  jMexico 
and  Peru.  But  their  depredations  were  not  confined 
to  these ;  every  other  craft  of  value  that  they  met  fell 
a  prey,  excepting  in  the  few  cases  of  successful  re- 
sistance. Then  there  were  the  noted  pirates,  Kidd 
and  Bellamy,  who  were  known  to  be  more  or  less  on 
the  coast.  And  if  all  the  accounts  of  the  treasures 
they  buried  are  true,  they  must  have  secreted  enough 
to  load  half  the  British  navy. 

AVhether  theie  was  any  connection  between  the 
earlier  sea-robbers  and  those  who  made  famous  the 
Cik-n  and  Pirate's  l^uugeon  at  Lynn,  may  not  now  be 
known,  but  damaging  fancies  will  arise  in  suspicious 
minds. 

The  following  lines  from  a  weird  old  chant,  recit- 
ing the  ceremony  at  the  burial  of  money  by  pirates, 
are  very  striking : 

I  saw  tUem  bury  tlieir  golJen  tttom  nt  the  root  of  the  pirate  tree  ; 
Bold  lilacklxuirci  cried,  "Wlio  'I!  guard  this  wcaltli  ;"  and  0,  'twafl 
merry  to  Bee 

now  even  the  wretch  who  fearB  not  hell,  turns  palo  at  the  tlionght  of 
deatli  ! 

Hut  one  bold  knave  stood  Ijoldly  ont,  and  ofTered  hinriw.'lf  for  Bcath — 
"  I'll  waV.b  it,"  (luotli  lie,  "  for  tlies<!  fjrty  years  I've  wandered  o'er  land 
and  m-a, 

And  I'm  tired  of  doing  the  devil's  work — ho  hury  mo  \inder  the  tree  ; 
And  lj<  lter  I'll  rest  an  I  guard  tliifl  wealth,  tlian  you,  In  the  realms 
Udow, 

Where  the  S'jul  cannot  hurst  amid  endlena  groans — wliero  the  iiir.Ju's 
soul  must  go," 


So  they  sliot  him  dead  Willi  a  charnieil  lial!,  ami  tliey  laid  a  broad  Hat 
slono 

Deep  in  the  earth  ahovo  tlie  gold,  and  tliey  stonil  tlio  corjise  tliereon. 

Now  wo  bi'tido  tlie  darinij;  fool  wlio  seelu'th  tluit  gold  to  win. 

Let  mortals  beware  of  tlie  noble  wretch  who  ytaiiduth  that  grave  \\  itliiii. 

There  is  enough  of  this  old  piratical  literature  to 
form  the  basis  ol'a  countless  number  of  dime  novels, 
and  Lynn  would  naturally  be  expected  to  have  her 
share. 

Lyxx  "Writers. — It  was  a  favorite  idea  of  the 
author  of  this  sketch  to  prepare  extended  notices  of 
different  Lynn  writers,  living  and  dead,  who  have 
from  time  to  time,  by  their  works,  contributed  to  the 
edification  or  entertainment  of  their  f'ellow-mortalsi 
giving  specimens  of  the  productions.     Among  the 
multitude  of  writers  who  have  lived  and  still  live 
here,  a  score  at  least  are  deserving  of  most  honorable 
mention;  some  having  reveled  in  the  delightsome 
fields  of  poetry,  some  in  the  more  sombre  walks  of 
history,  some  in  the  elevating  regions  of  science  and 
some  in  the  dreamy  walks  of  romance.    Such  a  task 
would  be  a  delicate  one,  and  in  several  respects  diffi- 
cult; for,  to  say  nothing  of  incompetency  on  the  part 
of  the  writer,  it  would  be  hard  to  determine  what 
names  should  be  selected  from  the  long  catalogue.  It 
might  appear  invidi(His  to  choose  only  those  who 
were  natives ;  and  then,  as  to  those  who  were  not  na- 
tives, puzzling  doubts  might  arise  as  to  where  the 
line  should  be  drawn.     Lynn  has  Ijeen  the  tempor- 
ary abiding-place  of  quite  a  number  of  the  greater 
ligiits  of  literature  and  science, — of  Longfellow,  the 
poet;   of  Prescott,   the  historian;  of  Agassi/,,  the 
scientist,  for  example.     But  would  it  not  be  rather 
assuming  to  claim  them  as  Lynn  authors'?  Their 
reputation,  however,  being  world-wide,  may,  per- 
haps, be  said  to  belong  as  much  to  Lynn  as  any  other 
place.     Then  there  arc  others  who,  tliough  natives, 
turned  their  backs  U])on  their  good  mother  in  early 
life  and  afterwards  became  eminent  as  writers,  but 
never  manifested  any  love  for  their  deserted  parent. 
Are  they  deserving  of  specially  honorable  mention  ? 
Brief  notices  of  a  number  of  our  writers,  however,  are 
given  elsewhere,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
Poets  and  philosophers  may  not  be  the  most  useful 
citizens  in  the  worldling's  estimation,  but  the  lights 
they  shed  illumine  many  a  dark  passage  and  cheer 
many  a  dismal  liour  in  the  tramp  of  life.    Our  rever- 
ence for  departed  worth,  it  is  hojied,  will  not  be 
measured  by  the  length  of  notice  ;  for  sometimes  the 
better  one  is  known,  the  less  need  there  is  for  extend- 
ed details.    And  in  no  case  is  it  our  desire  to  pose  as 
critic. 

William  Wood,  one  of  the  earliest  who  settled 
within  our  borders,  should  lie  first  named,  for  as  early 
as  l';34,  in  his  "  New  England's  Prospect,"  he  outlined 
her  physical  features  and  drcv/  terse  word-pictures  of 
some  of  her  pleasant  and  impressive  localities.  But 
as  he  is  several  times  brought  into  view  in  other  parts 
of  this  sketch,  nothing  further  is  demanded  here. 
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^fost  of  the  old  parish  ministers,  from  Rev.  IVfr. 
Whiting,  who  commenced  his  Labors  here  in  1(336, 
down  to  Rev.  Parsons  Cooke,  the  last,  whose  ministry 
liere  ended  by  his  death,  were  learned  men  and  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  pen.  Their  published  writings  were 
chiefly  on  theological  topics,  and  often  tinctured  by 
the  acrimony  of  the  times.  Their  discourses  on  special 
occasions  were  sometimes  published,  and  the  few 
copies  preserved  in  the  antiquarian  collections  are 
even  now  sought  for  with  avidity,  as  developing  the 
peculiar  religious  views  and  tendencies  of  the  times, 
a3  much  as  for  the  genius  and  learning  they  display. 
Since  ilr.  Cooke's  day  the  controversial  hatchet  has 
not  been  fiercely  wielded  by  any  of  the  settled  pas- 
tors. Indeed,  the  differing  sentiments  of  most  Chris- 
tian bodies  seem  to  have  become  more  and  more  as- 
similated. But  it  is  hoped  that  the  apparent  drawing 
together  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  awakening  of  true 
Christian  love,  rather  than  to  indifi'erence  as  to  any 
religion.  But  in  the  company  of  the  clerical  worthies 
we  may  not  long  linger.    Their  fame  is  not  local. 

Rev.  Exoch  Mudge,  177G-1S50. — This  good  man 
was  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  connection  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  having  been  licensed  at  the  early 
age  of  seventeen.  His  poetical  effusions  were  many, 
and  appeared  in  various  periodical  publications.  His 
longest  production  was  "Lynn,  a  Poem."  It  was 
written  in  1820,  comprised  some  six  hundred  and  fifty 
lines  and  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  in  1826. 
In  tlie  opening  lines  the  muse  takes  a  view  from  High 
Rock,  his  eye  ranging  over  the  wonderful  panorama 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature,  occa.sionally 
pausing  in  view  of  some  interesting  fabric,  and  all  the 
way  scattering  didactic  reflections  and  useful  hints. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  famous  sea  serpent  was 
first  seen  in  these  waters.  ^Vnd  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  lie  has  this  year,  1887,  again  made  this  coast  his 
sporting-place,  and  seemingly  retains  his  early  love 
for  our  bay,  the  following  quotation  will  not  be 
deemed  inappropriate: 

"  TI:iril  tiy  tlie  ■iliciro  ii  -nfU.  (lav  lifter  iluy, 
Suri'i Niiii;  i-lf. Ill  !  Ili<>  Si  t'iu'iis  .Mm  iiiiiA; 
.\  bi^lit  ^o  w'uiiilititib  slum;;!*  U|k>ii  uur  t'tuiKts, 
Tliiit  iiiuliiliiileii  cullii  t  Id  Tcasl  llii  ir  vyw  ; 
IIu  v.ith  BuriiuMtiiiu  iiiuvciiiciiU  swiftly  (;Ilil<.'H, 
Though  liuge  in  Ijiilk,  and  luuvfs  liis  len^thcnoil  wiika 
Far  in  tlic  uniooth  greuii  sea,  then  darlii  Itirt  liead 
Aloft  in  air,  anj  seutna  with  cnrclnhS  ciiso 
To  ga/c  around  ;  anon  inipetiiuu.-}  htartH, 
I'liDiging  bis  lii'ad,  and  ]iloiigliH  tlie  hiiuid  way  ; 
Sii'Men  he  atfjps  and  restn  wliun  on  tlie  wuveH, 
Ar  if  to  give  the  ohserver  leave  to  count 
The  large  protnberanoes  upon  his  buck, 
And  mark  with  leinuro  eye  his  wondiou.-i  frame. 
JCach  eye  behohlH  the  varying  Hcenc  diverno  ; 
Some  sec,  or  think  they  eeo,  the  scrpent'o  eyes, 
Ilia  mane  and  nlender  neck,  and  «hilen'd  breaut ; 
.Some  iH^ehiM  tmi  k  all  cI.kI  in  rusty  scales, 
IJi»  flipper-',  or  his  smooth  and  velvet  skin  ; 
His  girth  and  length  as  various  they  describe, 
From  fifty  to  thrice  lilty  feet  in  length, 
From  fifteen  inclna  tliioiigli  to  triple  that. 
Ifc  is  a  monstrous  Boniething,  all  agree. 
But  know  not  what— Sea-.Serpi.nt  Is  the  name 


By  which  this  nondescript  is  known  by  us. 

The  literati  term  him  Ilalsydous,  , 

By  Kuiiiiifl  anil  Pontoppidani  describeil, 

And  seen  by  niuny  in  the  Greenland  seas.*' 

These  lines  are  not  given  for  the  lirilliancy  of  their 
poetic  conceittion  or  felicity  of  exiiression,  but  they 
are  fairly  descriptive.  Some  of  his  shorter  poems, 
however,  werepronounced  by  intelligent  critics  worthy 
of  a  place  among  the  selected  sjiecimens  of  our  ac- 
knowledged poets. 

Mr.  Mudge  was  father  of  Hon.  Enoch  Redington 
Mudge,  the  generous  donor  of  the  beautiful  St. 
Stephen's  Memorial  Church,  erected  in  I^ynn  in 
1881. 

Isaac  Newjiall,  1782-1858.— Mr.  Newhall  was 
known  in  the  literary  world  only  by  his  letters  on 
Junius,  a  series  addressed  to  Hon.  John  Pickering,  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  Earl  Temple  was 
the  author  of  those  celebrated  pajiers.  The  letters 
were  published  in  a  duodecimo  volume  in  18.'!!,  and 
showed  the  author  to  be  well  versed  in  IJritisli  poli- 
tics, with  good  knowledge  of  her  history  and  litera- 
ture. The  chief  business  of  his  life  was  that  of  a 
retail  trader,  at  one  time  in  IMacon,  Ga.,  and  after- 
wanls  in  Salem,  Mass.  But  he  spent  the  evening  of 
his  days  in  quiet  and  comfort  at  the  old  homestead 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Mall  Street,  Lynn — -the  s;ime 
house  in  which  he  was  born  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1782,  and  in  wliich  he  died  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1858. 

Enoch  Cuutin,  1794-1842. — Mr.  Curtin,  for  some 
years,  was  a  poetic  and  prose  writer  of  much  local  re- 
pute and  of  real  ability.  But  his  education  was  lim- 
ited, and  his  ambitiuu  to  shine  as  a  literary  light  so 
small  that  his  name  has  never  become  known  to  the 
extent  it  deserved  to  lie,  and  miglit  have  been.  His 
poetic  eflbrts  were  chielly  confined  to  the  production 
of  odes  and  verses  I'or  special  occasions,  public  cele- 
brations and  so  forth.  And  his  prose  articles  were 
largely  on  local  and  every-day  topics — political,  sani- 
tary, gossiping.  No  collecti'jn  of  iiis  writings  ever 
ap|icared  in  liook-l'i>rin.  His  re.^idt'iice  was  in  the 
easterly  jiai  t  nt'  the  lowii — \V()odcud,  so  called. 

Ai-ONZO  Lewis,  17i)4-1861. — It  must  be  conceded 
that  Mr.  Lewis  stands  at  the  head  of  tlie  writers  Lynn 
has  thus  far  jiroduced.  He  published  volumes  of 
)3oetry  and  local  history,  besides  contributing,  during 
many  years,  articles  on  almost  every  current  topic, 
for  the  newspapers  and  other  periodicals.  A  more 
extended  notice  of  him  appears  elsewhere  in  these 
pages. 

Maiua  Augusta  Fuller,  1806-31.— :\Iis3  Fuller 
was  chiefly  known  by  her  poems,  though  her  prose 
writings  were  by  no  means  without  merit.  No  col- 
lection of  her  etfusions  were  ever  presented  to  the 
public  in  book-form,  or,  we  feel  quite  sure,  her  fame 
would  have  become  tar  from  local.  Her  father,  Joseph 
Fuller,  was  the  first  president  of  the  first  bank  in 
Lynn,  and  was  our  first  State  Senator.    The  house  in 
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which  he  resided  is  still  standing,  at  the  junction  of 
Union  and  Broad  Streets.  Miss  Fuller  died  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-four  years. 

SoLOMOX  MouLTOX,  1S08-27.  —  Of  this  young 
man — for  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  years — 
a  word  should  be  said,  for  while  we  realize  the  utter 
futility  of  any  attempt  to  rear  upon  the  uncertaiu 
foundation  of  what  "  might  have  been  "  any  ide:il 
fame,  it  is  yet  natural  to  augur  whither  steps  already 
taken  may  fairly  lead.  Young  Moulton  certaiuly 
made  ?ome  poetic  contributions  to  the  newspapers 
that  gave  great  promise  for  the  future,  besides  con- 
taining in  themselves  passages  of  striking  thought, 
touching  pathos  and  felicitous  expression.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  it  was  from  the  columns  of  newspa- 
pers that  our  cherished  poets — as  Bryant,  AVillis, 
Longfellow  and  'Whittier — first  beamed.  Mr.  Lewis 
knew  Moulton  well,  and  often  spoke  highly  of  his 
])oetic  ability.  He  was  born  in  the  house  on  Boston 
Street,  southeast  corner  of  Moultun,  but  was  adopted 
by  an  uncle  and  lived  most  of  his  days  in  Market 
Street.  No  collection  of  his  writings  was  ever.pub- 
lished;  indeed,  he  never  wrote  enough  to  make  a  book 
of  much  size. 

The  writers  of  whom  we  have  thus  far  spoken — 
Wood,  Mudge,  Newhall,  Curtin,  Lewis,  Fuller,  Moul- 
ton— have  long  since  departed ;  yet,  though  their 
tongues  are  mute  and  their  pens  have  dropped,  with 
them  we  may  still  commune  through  their  works. 

"  Tliey  (ire  Bileut ;  silc-iit  forever !  Col  J,  cold  are  their  Ijroasts  of 
clay!  oil!  from  the  rock  on  the  bill,  froui  the  top  of  tho  windy  steep, 
sputk,  ye  gliuBtg  of  the  dead  !  " 

Among  her  living  writers  Lynn  can  boast  of 
several  wlio  arc  worthy  of  far  more  extended  notice 
tlian  can  be  allowed  in  this  connection.  Brief  rec- 
ognition, however,  is  better  than  entire  silence.  Fu- 
gitive i)ieces  without  number  have  appeared  in  the 
publications  of  the  day,  many  of  them  worthy  of  be- 
ing preserved  in  durable  form.  And  it  is  hoi)ed  that 
at  some  future  time  a  discriminating  gatherer  may 
arise  to  rescue  them  from  oblivion.  He  may  not  re- 
ceive the  deserve<l  pecuniary  reward,  but  his  labor  of 
lovo  wouhl  be  higlily  appreciated.  In  the  present 
cnunieratioii  it  seems  highly  proper  that  mention  be 
first  made  of  such  as  have,  in  one  way  and  another, 
contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  our  history.  Of  these 
should  be  named : 

KiCHAHD  I.  Attwill,  who  has  contributed  for  the 
newspapers  transcripts  of  interesting  documents 
which  he  has  here  and  there  discovered,  accompanied 
by  apt  explanations  and  annotations  from  his  own  pen. 

Gkoeoe  E.  E.mkry  has  furnished  articles  which, 
by  his  well-trained  descriptive  powers  and  lively 
sense  of  fitness,  have  done  their  share  to  quicken  the 
taste  for  historic  reading. 

Clauexce  W,.  HoiiiiB,  by  his  "Lynn  and  Sur- 
roundings," published  at  the  close  of  188G,  has  added 
a  work  of  much  interest.  Its  mechanical  execution, 
is  attractive,  and  the  matter  wortliy  of  its  neat  in- 


vestment.    It  is  well  illustrated,  and  tlie  name  in- 
dicates its  general  character. 

David  N.  Johxsox  has  done  work  worthy  of 
praise  in  his  "  Sketches  of  Lynn,  or  the  Changes  of 
Fifty  Years,"  published  in  1880.  He  has  also  writ- 
ten articles  for  the  publications  of  the  day,  and  hymns 
and  odes  for  special  occasions. 

John  T.  Moultox  has  done  a  great  deal  of  pen 
work,  for  which  he  will  receive  the  thanks  of  future 
generations.  Among  other  things,  he  has  had  all  the 
inscriptions  in  the  old  burying-ground  C(jpied  and 
printed  in  durable  form,  with  an  introducti(jn.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  accurate  genealo- 
gists among  us.  The  Moulton  family  has  not  been 
destitute  of  poetic  representatives;  and  he,  true  to 
the  family  tendency,  has  produced  some  metrical 
pieces  of  animating  sentiment  and  easy  flow. 

HowAiiD  MuDciE  Newiiall  is  yet  a  young  man, 
but  has  already  written  numerous  articles  of  real 
value  on  the  business  of  Lynn,  its  history  and  present 
condition.  His  illustrated  article  in  .Harper's  Maga- 
zine, January,  1885,  entitled  "  A  Pair  of  Shoes,''  at- 
tracted marked  attention.  He  has  an  eminently 
jiractical  turn  of  mind,  skill  in  the  arrangement  of 
topics,  and  clearness  of  expression. 

It  may  not  be  overstepping  the  bounds  of  moilesty 
for  the  writer  of  the  sketch  now  in  hand  to  mention 
that  he  has  prepared  lor  ])ublication  many  pages  per- 
taining to  the  history  of  Lynn,  itssoinbreand  authen- 
tic side,  as  well  as  its  romantic  and  legendary. 

Edwix  TiroMi'SOX  has,  from  time  to  time,  con- 
tributed to  tlie  news[)a]iurs  articles  on  local  historical 
matters  that  have  always  been  received  with  favor. 

Cyuus  M.  Tracy  has  for  many  years  been  an  ac- 
ceptable writer  as  a  journalist,  essayist  and  historiog- 
rapher. Nor  has  he  neglected  science  and  the 
muse.  His  historical  sketcltes  of  several  places  in  Es- 
sex County  were  publisbed  in  tlie  ponderous  volume 
of  C.  F.  Jewett  &  Co.,  in  1878.  Llis  "  Studies  of  the 
Essex  Flora"  were  published  in  1858,  in  pamphlet 
form.  He  delivered  the  poem  at  the  dedication  of 
the  City  Hall,  November  30,  ISi'm,  and  tlie  oration  at 
the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  tlie  settlement  ol'  tlie  town. 

Gardixeu  Tufts,  in  1S8:J,  contributed  a  series  of 
articles  to  the  Lynn  Transcript  entitled  "The  Old 
Choirs  of  Lynn,"  which,  in  fact,  embodied  the  musical 
history  of  the  place  for  a  long  and  interesting  period. 
They  were  worthy  of  the  high  commendation  they 
received.  In  the  course  of  tlie  series  appeared  bio- 
graphical notices,  anecdotes  and  terse  descriptive 
passages. 

For  a  long  series  of  years,  too,  our  tuneful  fellow- 
citizens,  J.  Warrrx  Nkwiiall  and  Joseph  W. 
Nye,  have,  as  occasion  prompted,  celebrated  in  verse 
marked  passages  in  our  history,  past  and  present. 
It  is  hard  to  say  what  Lynn,  for  almost  a  generation, 
would  have  done  without  their  felicitous  contributions 
for  celebrations,  dedications  and  similar  occasions. 
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As  we  proceed,  still  other  names  press  upon  the  re- 
collection. And  some  of  those  who  do  not  come 
within  the  categories  named  certainly  deserve  honor- 
able mention  ;  among  them  Jamks  Bekky  Bensei^, 
who  very  recently  forever  laid  aside  his  pen.  He  was 
regarded  hy  competent  critics  as  a  poetical  writer  of 
more  than  ordinary  promise.  And  there  seems  rea- 
son to  believe  that  had  he  lived  he  would  have  taken 
high  rank  as  a  poet. 

EinvAP.D  P.  UsiiER  has  acquired  note  as  a  legal 
writer,  and  as  a  versifier  his  skill  has  long  been  recog- 
nized. He  delivered  the  poem  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Soldiers'  Monument  September  17,  1873. 

Frank  R.  "Whittex,  who  is  still  a  young  man,  has 
shown  marked  ability  in  the  line  of  literary  criticism, 
as  well  as  in  other  departments.  Favorable  mention, 
too,  should  be  made  of  Eugene  BAiutY,  Josiah  F. 
Kimball  and  Thomas  F.  Poktek. 

There  are  likewise  other  worthy  pen-chnrmers, 
whose  names  would  be  introduced  here  were  they 
not  presented  in  otlier  connections  in  these  pages; 
and  some,  too,  there  undoubtedly  are  whpse  names 
have  eluded  busy  memory's  pursuit. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  few  places  can  boast  of  a 
larger  relative  number  of  writers  than  good  old 
Lynn.  And  it  seems  as  if,  among  us  all,  something 
considerable  might  be  accomplished.  The  old  pen- 
wielders  are  passing  olf,  but  much  is  reasonably  to  be 
ex])ccted  from  some  of  those  now  taking  their  jdaccs. 
The  writer,  indeed,  dares  jjredict  that  certain  of  our 
younger  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  pen  will  yet  at- 
tain most  enviable  renown.  But  he  does  not  dare 
record  the  names  of  those  on  whom  the  prediction 
rests,  as  his  opinion  may  not  be  verified;  and  were  it 
or  were  it  not  verified,  his  temerity  would  probably  be 
met  by  the  retributive  scorn  ol'  tliose  not  named  as 
within  the  horoscojiic  view. 

M;tcpherson,  in  hia  preface  to  the  poems  of  Ossian, 
says:  "The  making  of  poetry,  like  any  other  handi- 
craft, may  be  learned  by  industry."  But  the  writer 
can  hardly  subscribe,  unconditionally,  to  that,  having 
in  virw  (|nito  a  number  who  have  striven  fur  many  a 
day,  with  uiilliacbiug  industry,  to  gain  a  scat  on  I'ar- 
nas.-^us,  and  have  never  been  able  to  reach  that  allur- 
ing height — at  least  in  the  opinion  of  their  envious 
critics.  However,  they  undoubtedly  received  pleas- 
ure in  picnicking  by  the  way,  and  were  constantly 
stimulated  by  hope  and  expectation.  The  pleasures 
of  literature,  derived  from  its  own  dear  self,  one 
would  think  might  be  sufiicient  for  all  the  care  be- 
stowed on  its  cultivjition.  Says  Voltaire,  "Litera- 
ture nourishes  the  soul,  rectifies  it,  consoles  it."  Such, 
'  indeed,  is  its  legitimate  eflect;  but  in  slalk  the  han- 
kerings after  fame  and  the  jealousies  which  writers, 
the  more  eminent  as  well  as  the  more  conceited,  too 
often  allow  to  diffuse  their  subtile  poison.  Dean 
Swift,  in  his  pungent  way,  puts  it  thus  : 

"  Wli:it  jKXjt  wouM  not  gi'ievo  U)  Hfo 
Hid  brotlier  wrilu  as  well  m  lie '! 


lint,  r.itlu'r  tlian  they  hIiouIlI  (/xcoI, 
A\'uul<.i  wish  Ilia  riMils  all  in  — 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  much  of  the  versification 
of  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  its  "  mellifluous 
flow,''  i'alls  liir  below  the  standard  of  the  French 
writer  just  quoted,  who,  in  his  axiomatic  way,  re- 
marks:  "Verses  that  do  not  teach  men  new  and 
aflccting  truths  little  deserve  to  be  read."  One  may 
easily  perceive  that  in  much  of  the  poetry  of  our  days 
many  hollow  and  many  turbid  places  are  bridged  over 
and  concealed  by  mellifiuous  versification.  But,  in 
the  authoritative  words  of  Percival : 

"'Tis  not  the  cliiiiio  unj  How  of  woiiIh  that  move 
In  measured  lilo  and  metrical  array  ; 
"I'i.s  not  tliu  nniun  of  rctnrnini;  Konndc, 
Kor  all  tliu  pluasing  artifico  of  rhyme, 
And  qnantiiy,  and  accent  that  can  give 
Tliie  all-pervading  spirit  to  the  ear. 
Or  blend  it  with  the  movings  of  the  soul, 
"lis  not  the  noisy  hahhler  who  displays, 
In  stndied  phrase  and  ornate  epithet 
And  rounded  period,  ])Oor  and  vapid  thoughts, 
"Which  jjeep  from  out  the  ctmibrous  ornanieuta 
That  overload  ttieir  littleness." 

An  attenijit  to  jilay  the  critic  is  very  far  from  the 
design  (;f  the  writer,  as,  of  course,  a  critic  should  al- 
ways be  better  in  Conned  than  he  on  whom  he  sheds 
his  |ierl'ume.  Is  there  any  limit  short  of  the  extent 
of  the  human  mind,  to  the  knowledge  and  ability  of 
even  the  magazine  or  newspaper  reviewer  of  this 
enlightened  day?  Where,  then,  is  the  i)Oor  wi'itcr 
in  one  special  department?  There  is  an  anecdote 
told  of  Kev.  Mr.  Parker,  the  first  minister  of  New- 
bury, to  this  cll'cct :  President  Chauncey  and  some 
scholastic  brethren  undertook  to  deal  with  him  for 
something  he  had  written,  which  they  considered  too 
libertil  towtird  the  Episcopacy.  They  addressed  him 
in  iMiglish,  and  he.  replied  in  Latin;  into  that  lan- 
guage they  followed  him;  he  then  charged  in  Greek 
and  in  Creek  they  rejoined;  to  Hebrew  he  then  re- 
sorted, and  there  again  they  met  him.  Finally,  he 
made  a  stand  in  Arabic,  when,  not  being  able  to  fol- 
low him,  they  gave  up  the  contest.  He  then  inti- 
mated that,  as  they  wrie  not  his  peers  in  knowledge, 
it  was  prcsiiinptidii  in  tliem  to  umlertidvc  to  criticise 
him.  This  was  an  oltl-lashioned  contest.  But  your 
modern  critic,  being  at  the  head  of  the  class  in  all 
human  knowledge,  heeds  no  obstacle.  And  the  re- 
flex brilliancy  of  the  friendly  commentator  often  has, 
as  we  all  know,  something  to  do  with  shajnng  his 
jjeriods.    Indeed,  he  sometimes  sees 

"  In  Huniei'  more  than  Homer  knew." 

P)Ut,  niiha].)pily  for  the  yet  unrecognized  aspirant, 
little  of  the  reflected  light  shines  on  him. 

Our  busy  community  has  no  catalogue  of  exclu- 
sively literary  persons  to  exhibit.  Her  writers  have 
been  those  Avho  exercised  the  pen  at  intervals  unoc- 
cupied by  the  daily  round  in  some  vocation  more 
sure  of  securing  a  livelihood.  As  a  general  thing, 
the  physically  inlirin  arc  more  inclined  to  intellec- 
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tual  pursuits  tliau  the  strong  and  healthy,  for  tlie  in- 
valid is  at  a  disadvantage  where  strength  of  arm  and 
bodily  endurance  are  required ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
some  of  our  best  writings  come  from  the  retired  room 
of  the  invalid.  Bodily  intirmity  has  often  done 
much  iu  making  the  scholar,  by  disabling  from  phy- 
sical activity.  But  the  bodily  health  of  the  good 
people  of  Lynn  is  not  intended  to  be  urged  as  a  rea- 
son for  any  deficiency  in  mental  attainment.  Sick  or 
■vrell,  let  us  remember  that  though  finely-turned  peri- 
ods always  possess  a  certain  charm,  they  are  of  little 
worth  to  the  thoughtful  if  deficient  in  backing. 

As  has  been  seen,  there  is  hardly  a  period  in  Lynn's 
history  when  .<lie  has  not  had  a  bright  comi)aiiy  of 
sons  and  daughters  curveting,  pen  in  hand,  over  the 
fields  of  poetry,  sentiment  and  philosophy,  and 
gathering  in  a  goodly  store  Jbr  the  relief  of  the  jaded 
miuds  of  those  fellow-mortals  destined  to  the  more 
ignoble  pursuits  of  lil'e.  By  their  refreshing  and 
stimulating  contributions,  they  have  performed  a  good 
part  in  keeping  alive  the  vivacious  tone  that  has  al- 
ways characterized  our  industrious  home.  And  may 
the  pros!)ects  of  a  now  promising  future  never  be 
darkened .' 


CHAPTER  XX. 
LYNN— ( Conliiined). 
TAVEKNft- — MODKS  OF  'ntAVKr.. 

Chnrnctrr  of  thr  Old  Uonses  oj  Enlert'tinmenl^  and  SreuM  F.nacU'tJ  in  Tlirm — 

Hvt^jraphicul  Shi  lcheff  of  eoutc  Ftnnom  Lautll'fntft — I/ieitleiiU  of  'J\avcl — 

tyttlein  aiid  lloi^hni  Tnnipikc — The  Old  SUuje  Liii'js — OjtcniiKj  if  t}<c  E'ltt- 
em  JCailruad — Jlottlt  *if  hater  Tiincn. 


"  Aroiiii'l  tlio  gluwiiij;  cvciiing  fir«, 

I'lio  f;inner,  wooiJrMtt;iii,  villat^o  'atpiiro, 
With  p'jiiitc"!  liii^xcT,  iooo'jiicil  tongue, 
Sli'iwa  ri^lit  fur  (.-very  hnnian  wrou^. 
In  kintllinj^iiiooJ  tlic}'  nit  ami  hip 
The  iiectiir  cuUimI  New  Kngluiid  Hip, 
That  late  iiiventcil  hevi  rage, 
Itire  pnyliict  of  a  guzzling  age, 
Auiffiia  s  fir^t  evil  gift 
T.I  lii'lp  Iho  u.illil  III  iKpIni;  limn, 
MofeNipiil  than  (ilil  lOiiglaiiirrt  ticrr, 
Mure  iwli  iit  ill  lt«  vulgar  cheer." 

—  NuUTON, 

Next  to  the  church  and  the  school,  the  attention 
of  our  fathers  was  directed  to  the  establishment  and 
regulation  of  the  ordinary,  the  inn,  tlie  tavern,  or  the 
hoase  of  entertainment,  as  such  places  seem  to  have 
been  indi.scriminately  called.  Tlie  accommodation 
of  travelers  was,  of  course,  tlie  ostensible  [lurpose  ; 
but  other  considerations  had  weight.  In  tlie  old 
country  liie  settlers  had  been  acctistoiiied  to  visit  such 
resorts, 

"...   vs'here  niit-hrown  ilraiiglitH  iiiHj»ire<l, 
Where  gray-lH'anl  mirth  ami  nniiling  toil  retired  ; 
Where  vilUigc  Ht-iU-aiiieD  talkijd  with  lookH  profounil," 


and  where  neighborhood  scandal  and  tainted  gossip 
no  doubt  went  round.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the 
settlers  here,  the  socially  high  and  low,  the  good  and 
bad,  should,  in  the  absence  of  other  convenient  meet- 
ing-places, have  felt  the  need  of  something  of  the 
kind.  There  were  no  ncwsjiapers  to  lloat  oil'  from 
the  press  on  the  morning  ami  evening  wind,  no 
news-rooms,  no  mail,  no  telegraphs,  no  telephones. 
Ilither,  then,  all  classes  naturally  resorted 

"  To  take  a  smack  of  politics  ami  ale." 

There  was,  in  the  more  legitimate  way,  to  wit,  the 
accommodation  of  travelers,  a  real  necessity  for 
houses  of  entertainment.  But  it  was  soon  perceptible 
that  such  establishments  required  careful  watching, 
lest  their  charges  should  become  oppressive  and  their 
intlucnce  deleterious  iu  a  moral  way.  The  General 
Court,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  frequently  to  in- 
terpose for  their  management. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  before  ]>opnlation  had  so 
fivr  increased  as  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  sepa- 
rate ordinaries,  every  house  was,  to  some  extent,  a 
house  of  entertainment,  and  every  householder  a 
host.  This  was  the  natural  prompting  oi'  the  hospita- 
ble settler. 

At  first,  ordinaries  were  established  without  license ; 
but  the  court  soon  took  them  in  hand  and  regulated 
their  management.  As  early  as  1G34  it  was  "ordered 
that  noe  person  that  keeps  an  ordinary  shall  take 
above  six  pence  a  meale  for  a  person  and  not  above 
one  i)eiiny  for  an  ale  quarto  of  bearo,  out  of  mcalo 
tyme,  under  the  penalty  of  ten  shillings  I'or  every  of- 
lence,  either  of  dyot  or  beare."  It  was  likewise  or- 
dered that  "  victualers  or  keepers  of  an  ordinary, 
shall  not  suffer  any  tobacco  to  be  taken  in  their 
bowses,  under  the  jienalty  of  v  shillings  for  every  of- 
fence, to  be  ]iaid  by  the  vitulor,  and  xii  ]ionce  by  the 
party  who  takes  it."  And  the  court,  in  their  horror 
of  tobacco,  went  much  further,  Ibrbiddiiig  its  use  any- 
where in  juiblic,  and  even  in  vaded  the  domestic  sanct- 
uary, ordering  that  "noe  person  shall  take  tobacco  pub- 
liquely,  under  the  jicnalty  of  2.?.  and  fW. ;  nor  jiri- 
vately,  in  his  owne  Imw  se,  or  in  the  bowse  of  another, 
licfiire  strjingiTs,  and  that  two  or  more  shall  not  take 
it  togeather  anywhere,  vnder  the  aforesaid  penalty 
for  every  offence."  Wliat  would  those  worthy  old  legis- 
lators think  could  they  enter  one  of  our  ofl'ensive  mod- 
ern railroad  attachments,  the  smoking-car?  As  late 
as  1G39  it  was  lawful  for  any  person  to  entertain 
strangers  with  "  lodging  and  dyot,  at  reasonable 
rates,"  on  special  occasions,  such  as  an  inllow  of 
strangers. 

And  at  the  same  coui't  it  was  enacted  that  "  every 
towne  shall  have  liberty,  from  time  to  time,  to  choose 
a  titt  man  to  sell  wine,  the  same  to  bee  alowed  by  li- 
cense .  .  .  and  that  it  shalbee  lawfiill  for  such 
persons  alowed  to  retaile  wine,  to  let  wine  bee  driinke 
in  his  house;  provided,  that  if  any  person  shalbee 
made  drunke  in  any  such  house,  or  any  iniotlerate 
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drinking  suflered  tliere,  the  master  of  tlie  family  shall 
pay  for  every  such  oU'eiice  five  iiounds."  At  the 
same  time  it  was  "  further  declared  and  ordered,  (hat 
such  jis  are  alowed  to  keepe  conioa  ordinaries  and 
inns  shall  provide  stables  and  hay  for  horses,  and  in- 
closures  for  pasturing,  where  needo  is  ;  and  it  is  fur- 
ther declared,  that  if  any  shall  take  excessive  prices  . 
for  their  wines  or  dyeting,  they  slialbeo  deepely  fined 
for  the  same."  So  began  the  licensing  system  and 
the  temj^erance  legislation  of  Massachusetts;  and 
how  do  we  stand,  after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years? 

The  first  tavern  in  Lynn  was  oiiened  by  .TosiciMi 
AiiMiTAGK,  though  at  what  precise  date  does  not 
satisfactorily  ajtpear.  But  in  1(343  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  business  long  enough  to  run  himself 
ashore;  for  in  that  year  his  wife,  Jane,  presented  a 
dolorous  petition,  reciting  that  her  husband's  labors 
and  endeavors  had  "  beene  blasted  and  his  ames  and 
ends  frustrated,'"  that  they  were  poor  and  had  a  family 
to  maintain  ;  that  some  of  liis  creditors  had,  of  their 
"  clemencie  and  gentle  goodness,"  lent  a  lieliMug 
hand,  with  more  of  such  pathetic  pleading,  and  ]iray- 
ing  that  slie  might  be  allowed  to  "continue  in  the 
custodie  of  the  said  ordinary."  The  petition  was 
signed  by  about  all  of  the  best  and  most  prominent 
men  of  the  town,  among  them  the  two  ministers,  Sam- 
uvl  Whiting  and  Thomius  Cobbet,  and  Robert  Jiridges, 
the  acting  magistrate.  It  was  successful,  (he  concise 
entry  on  the  court  records  being  "(!(jody  Arniitagc 
is  alowed  to  keepe  the  ordinary,  but  not  to  draw 
wine." 

There  is  ground  for  suspicion  that  some  of  the 
causes  of  Mr.  Armitage's  misfortunes  lay  in  the  dis- 
regard of  his  license  obligations;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
rei'usal  of  the  court  to  allow  his  wife  to  sell  spirits,  it 
is  found  tliat  he  was  once  lined  for  not  informing  the 
constable  of  a  person  being  found  drunk  in  his  com- 
pany. He  petitioned  to  have  the  fine  remitted,  but 
the  court  replied  that  they  saw  "  no  cawse  to  abate  the 
petitioner  any  part  of  that  fine." 

.^Ir.  Armitiigc,  however,  sccnis  to  have  ]i:irliallv,  at 
least,  recovered  from  his  dei)ressi'd  condition,  for  in 
l(»4fj  thecourt.say :  "  In  answere  to  y"i)etition  of  Joseph 
Armitage,  it  is  ordred,  that  whoever  y"  townc  of 
Linn  shall  choose  at  a  legall  (owne  meedng  to  draw 
wine,  he  shall  have  liberty  to  drawe  wine  there  till  y^ 
next  siting  of  this  Gort,  and  y"  same  to  be  jiresented 
hereunto."  And  subse*jueiitly  comes  this  entry  : 
"Josei)h  Armitage  is  agreed  with  for  this  yeare  for 
liberty  to  sell  wine  for  twi;nty  nobles."  The  price  of 
Ills  license,  then,  was  alxjut  .^o2,20  o|  our  present 
money. 

^  The  ordinary  of  Mr.  Armitage  soon  became  known 
as  tlie  Anchor  Tavern,  and  under  that  name  com- 
inciiccJ-a  famous  career.  ltwa.s  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  slight  elevation  west  of  Saugus  Jliver,  almost 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  that  eci  entricallywinding 
.stream,  and  commandi  d  a  romantic  v  iew  of  I'oiesLaml 
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marsh  land,  with  the  ocean  upon  the  south.  It  was 
on  the  road  leading  from  Salein  to  I'oston  and  about 
midway  between  those  settlements.  For  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  it  enjoyed  a  reputatioii  attained  by 
few  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  colony.  Its 
name,  however,  was  changed  from  time  to  time,  as 
political  revolution  or  caj)rice  of  landlord  suggested. 

Being  on  one  of  the  chief  highways,  it  was  of 
course  a  stojiping-place  for  the  refreshment  of  travel- 
ers of  high  and  low  degree,  of  official  dignitaries  and 
rustic  tramps,  and  one  can  readily  conceive  that 
strangely-assorted  groups  must  have  sometimes  as- 
s.^mbled  there. 

Mr.  Armitage  was  among  the  very  early  settlers  of 
Lynn,  having  api^eared  here  in  1G30,  and  been  ad- 
niitt'  d  as  a  freeman  in  1G37.  He  was  a  tailor  by  trade, 
but  in  those  primitive  times  it  was  necessary  for  most 
men  to  turn  their  attention  to  different  pursuits  as  the 
seasons  varied.  He  was  undoubtedly  energetic  and 
industrious,  but  those  good  traits  do  not  a]i[)ear  to 
have  saved  him  i'rom  disasters  attributable  to  other 
traits  less  valuable,  for  it  is  evident  that  he  was  of  a 
speculative  turn,  aud  unduly  crc(Uilous  when  promis- 
ing schemes  were  presented.  Am!  then,  again,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fond  of  lawsuits.  Now  these  two 
pernicious  characteristics — fondness  for  s[)eculation 
and  fondness  for  law-suits — are  enough  to  ruin  any 
man,  and  in  all  but  a  few  exceptional  cases  they  do. 
It  may  also  1)0  fairly  assumed  that  he  had  sullicieiit 
of  a  retaliatory  spirit  to  drfiantly  meet  the  aggressive 
ai)proaclies  of  his  neiglibfirs.  ^Vt  onetime  he  ])i'oeured 
a  warrant  against  a  number  of  persons,  to  whose  in- 
terference he  probably  attributed  dillicuUies  regarding 
his  license;  but  they,  in  returning  the  com])liment, 
had  him  [iresunted  "  for  procuring  a  warrant  for  seav- 
enty  persons  to  appear  fbrthwithe  before  the  (gover- 
nor," a  proceeding  which, the  ciurt  say, "we  conceave 
to  be  of  dangerous  consequence."  Notwithstanding 
these  pro()ensities,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
was,  on  the  wliole,  a  useful  as  well  as  enterprising 
settler. 

."\Ir.  Armitage  ceased  to  be  landlord  of  the  Anchor 
in  or  about  1  CioJ.  And  his  harassed  and  laborious 
life  was  ended  in  redui'ed  circumstances,  though  per- 
haps not  in  absolute  penury,  hi  lijG9  he  petitioned 
for  the  payment  of  some  small  scores  that  Governors 
Endicott  and  Bradstreet  and  other  officials  had  run  up 
at  his  tavern  during  their  journeyings.  His  jietition 
was  i)resented  to  the  court  at  Salem,  the  charges  hav- 
ing stood  some  twenty  years,  aud  reads  as  follows  : 

"'I'utlir  IIdju'IcuI  Court  Tiow  sitting  lit  Stilluiii.  'I'lji-  Inmihlo  in'liti.ni 
of  .loscpii  ArJiiitiif^o  Iluiiibly  Sliewetli  tliat  in  tlio  tinio  tliut  I  iiept  Onli- 
nary  tlier  was  uiini  uxpiaicfs  at  my  Howaljy  Hums  of  tlio  Iloiiored  iiiag- 
iHtraf(;n  »<:  ]tiq)etyHuf  this  County  as  apoars  hy  tiicr  Itills  cliargoti  uupou 
Auditor  Oi'iu'i  ail,  wliii-Ii  I  never  lliJCfau'-'i.  'i'lo-i  lor  your  HuiuIk'H  \m- 
ticioucr  ilotii  ttuuilily  rcquL'Kt  this  (.'oiiit  Huit  tlii\v  woulil  yivo  lui' an 
Onliir  to  tlio  County  Tri'asun'r  for  niy  pay  .V  -io  your  pour  piitilionor.sliall 
over  pray  fur  your  pronpurlty. 

"  JosKI'n  .VUSIITAGK." 

One  or  two  of  the  ciuirges,  with  the  vouchers,  may 
be  given  as  sanioles  : 
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"the  goueriiers  Expences  from  tlio  Court  of  election,  IIISI,  till  tlio  end 
of  October,  U"51  ;  to  bear  A  cacks[beer  ftiid  cakes]  GJ.  ;  bear  and  cacks 
to  liliiiself  iind  som  other  gentlleinen.  Is.  Sd.  ;  bear  und  cacks  with  Sir. 
Downing,  Is.  Cd.  ;  bear  vfc  a  cack,  Od. — :is.  SJ. 

"to  the  Sargents  from  the  end  of  the  Coart  of  election,  in.'il,  till  the 
end  of  October,  U'.M,  bear  ,t  cacks,  Is.  2d. ;  for  vi(;ills,  beear  ,^  loiscn,  Ss.  ; 
til  Uenjaniin  Scarlet,  the  goiiernei'S  man,  tid. ;  bear  &  vitells,  '2s.  ;  to  tlio 
Sjirgeuts,  Is.  Od.  ;  becar  and  cacks.  Is. ;  tu  a  man  that  Cariod  a  letter  to 
warne  a  Court  abont  the  dnchuum,  l.s.  6d.  ;  to  the  Sargcnts,  Is.  2d. — 1  Is. 
3d. 

"  Mr.  Auditor,  I  jmi.v  you  give  a  note  to  Mr.  Treasurer,  for  payment 
of  IVs.  l!d.  according  to  the?e  two  bills  of  Joseph  Armitago. 

"Dated  the  "th  of  the  11th  mo.  1I..M.  Jo.  Enpecott." 

**  duo  to  gLKHlman  .Arniitago,  for  bearo  &  wyno  att  severall  times  as  I 
came  by  in  the  sp;\co  of  about  li  yeares,  Is.  3d.  JIny  15th,  M'.!.  More 
for  my  uiau  ,t  horse,  as  hee  returned  home  the  Ui3t  yeare  when  I  was  a 
Coniniissioner,  hee  being  dcteyncd  a  s;ibboath  day,  Gs.  Sd. 

"  Simon  BuAnsriiEETF." 

What  does  our  present  good  Secretary  of  War 
think  of  tlie  expenses  and  fare  of  his  worthy  ancestor 
as  lie  took  his  official  journeys  ?  Even  President 
Cleveland,  with  all  his  democratic  proclivitie.'',  would 
hardly  hold  to  such  economy. 

After  leaving  the  Anchor,  Mr.  Armitagc  lived  in 
comparative  retirement  till  his  death,  in  KiSO,  at  the 
age  of  eighty  years.  In  the  adrninistratio'n  account 
filed  in  July,  occur  these  items  :  "  For  coflin,  vaile 
and  digging  the  grave,  14".  In  wine  und  sider,  for  hi.s 
buriall,  £2." 

The  immediate  successor  of  Mr.  Arinitagc  as  land- 
lord of  the  Anchor  Tavern  was  Joiix  Hatiiorni;,  who 
certainly  does  not  ap]>ear  to  have  been  a  vei'v  merito- 
rious character.  At  all  event.s  he  became  involved  in 
one  or  two  (juestionable  transactions.  It  must  have 
been  about  the  time  that  he  took  the  tavern  that  he 
\v:Ls  proceeded  against  on  a  charge  of  slander,  Ibrgery 
and  perjury,  and  was  convicted.  He  became  some- 
what humbled  by  his  sentence,  and  petitioned  for  the 
remission  or  mitigation  of  the  penalty,  and  the  court 
in  its  clemency  ordered  that  in  lieu  of  the  prescribed 
punishment  he  should  "  pay  double  damages,  which 
is  twenty  pounds,  to  the  party  wronged  and  ten  pounds 
to  the  commonwealth,  to  be  forthwith  levied  ;  and  to 
be  disfranchised.  If  he  doth  not  .submitt  to  the  sen- 
tence, then  the  law  that  provides  against  (forgery  is  to 
take  jdace  in  every  particular."' 

Mr.  Hat  home  kept  the  Anchor  but  a  short  time,  and 
nothing  appears  to  indicate  that  the  house  did  not 
c<.)ntinue  tis  prosperous  as  in  the  days  of  his  prede- 
cessor. But  little  concerning  him  appears  on  the 
records,  though  the  matters  alluded  to  gave  rise  to 
grave  questions  of  jurisdiction  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities, — questions  that  agitated  the 
community  for  a  long  time,  occasioning  some  rasping 
pas.sages  between  church  and  state  dignitaries. 

TJiis  brings  u»  to  one  of  the  most  remarkw.ble  peri- 
ods in  the  history  of  the  famous  Anchor:  to  wit.,  the 
period  during  which  the  renowned  Captain  Thomas 
Marshall  managed  its  ad'airs.  He  was  one  of  tiie  most 
jolly  and  ho?!))itable  of  landlords,  and  during  his  ad- 
ministration no  wayside  inn  throughout  the  (-(donios 
enjoyed  a  more  enviable  reputation. 


Cajitain  Marshall  first  ajipcared  in  Lynn  in  1G35, 
and  was  soon  after  admitted  a  freeman.  But  when 
the  great  jjolitical  agitations  that  led  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  reign  and  the  life  of  Charles  the  First  had 
reached  the  culminating  point,  his  spirit  was  aroused 
and  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  joined  the  Par- 
liamentary forces,  and  from  Cromwell  received  a  cap- 
tain's commission.  lie  served  faithfully  and  was 
honorably  discharged,  and  returned  hither  full  of 
martial  lustre  and  full  of  ju'lde  in  the  feats  he  had  ac- 
comidished,  some  of  which  his  envious  neighbors 
affected  to  believe  were  achievements  of  the  imagina- 
tion alone.  Nevertheless,  it  is  apparent  that  he  had  a 
very  good  knowledge  of  military  tactics  and  skill  in 
the  disposition  of  atl'airs  of  the  field.  The  simple  fact 
of  his  having  continued  to  serve  as  a  cajitain  under 
the  great  Parliamentary  Leader  so  long  and  so  satis- 
factorily is  sufficient  evidence  of  his  skill,  fidelity  and 
efficiency.  He  indeed  seems  to  have  had  an  early  in- 
clination for  the  military  profession,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company — or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  "Military 
Company  of  the  Massachusetts  "—in  1G40,  two  years 
after  the  formation  of  that  august  organization,  being 
then  about  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

After  Captain  INLirshall's  return  from  the  war,  his 
fellow-townsmen  six  times  elected  him  as  llieir  repre- 
sentative in  the  General  Court,  fir.st  in  IGriO  and  last 
in  ](iG,S,  and  likewise  called  him  to  various  posts  of 
munici[>al  honor  and  I'csponsibility. 

(Jn  the  18th  of  October,  JG59,  Captain  Marshall  was 
empowered  by  the  General  Court  to  join  in  marriage 
such  jiiTsons  in  Lynn  as  had  com[j|ied  with  the  ])re- 
liminary  legal  rciiuirements.  In  1G70,  however,  he 
was  discharged  from  "  ollicyating  in  that  iniploy- 
ment,"  jjrobably  mui-h  to  his  chagrin.  The  cause  of 
the  revocation  of  his  authority  seems  to  have  been 
that,  through  liis  "overmuch  credulity,"  parties  had 
imposed  upon  him  and  indLiced  him  to  marry  them 
when  their  intention  had  not  been  properly  published 
or  other  legal  reipiirements  complied  with.  One  or 
two  cases  were  lucscnted  against  him,  that  ofAllin 
and  Deacon  In'iiig  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous.  It 
occurred  in  May,  1G70.  Says  the  record:  "Hope 
Allin  (father  of  the  bride)  and  .lohn  Pease  (a  witness) 
appeared  in  Court,  and  y^said.Tohu  Pease  acknoul- 
edged  that  notwithstanding  the  counsell  of  the  major 
general  (an  acting  magistrate  of  another  jurisdiction), 
who  had  declined  y"  marrying  of  M''.  Deacon  (the 
bridegroom)  to  Ifope  Allin's  daughter,  he  did  acconi- 
|:)any  them  to  Lynn  to  Ca[)t.  Jlarshall,  and  Hope 
Allin  declared  he  did  give  his  consent  tliat  the  said 
M'.  Deacon  should  have  bis  daughter,  and  told  Capt. 
Marshall  that  he  hoped  they  might  be  legally  pub- 
lished before  that  time.  The  Court  judged  it  meet 
to  censure  the  said  Hoi)e  Allin  to  pay  ten  pounds  as 
a  fine  to  the  country  for  his  irregular  jiroceedure,  and 
.Tohn  Pease  foi'ty  shillings."  Perhaps  Mr.  Allin  was 
i  jiislly  pLiiiished  for  hi.s  ovcr-anxiely  to  get  his  daiigh- 
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ter  off  his  hands,  and  Mr.  Pease  for  standing  by  and 
not  disclosing  the  fact  that  another  magistrate  had 
refused  to  tie  the  knot  illegally.  And  as  to  Captain 
Marshall,  it  was  probably  this  case  that  induced  the 
coiirt  to  promptly  annul  his  commission,  for  that  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  almost  immediately  after  the 
irregular  transaction.  At  this  time  ministers  were  not 
authorized  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony,  yet  the 
conjugal  relation  was  not  regarded  on  the  one  hand 
as  a  mere  civil  contract,  nor  on  the  other,  in  the  high- 
church  sense,  a  sacrament.  The  idea  seemed  to  be 
that  it  should  occupy  a  sort  of  middle  ground.  The 
captain,  however,  did  not  probably  pause  to  consider 
as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  cases  that  came  before 
him,  or  to  theorize  in  any  way,  so  long  as  it  wa.s  in  his 
power  to  consummate  the  happiness  of  loving  hearts. 

Captain  Marshall  commanded  tlie  military  com- 
pany of  Lynn  at  the  time  the  great  King  Philip  War 
commenced,  1675.  There  was  no  period  in  our  whole 
history  when  there  seemed  so  much  cause  for  alarm 
within  our  own  precincts,  which  had  always  been 
singularly  free  from  savage  aggression,  as  now,  and 
the  bravest  and  most  experienced  of  the  soldiery  were 
anxiously  looked  to  for  protection.  Tlie  court  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  major-general  dated  Lynn, 
and  in  llicir  answer  .say:  "  Sr :  "Wee  received  your 
letter  dated  at  Lynn  28th  instant,  and  have  perused 
the  particulars  inclosed,  which  still  present  us  with 
sad  tidings  (the  Lord  have  mercy  on  us)  touching  the 
performance  of  yo''  promise  to  Major  Pike  in  your  de- 
signe  to  raise  what  force  you  can  to  resist  the  enemy's 
lieadquarters  at  Ausebee.  Wee  approove  of  it,  only 
wee  presume  your  intelligence  that  the  enemy  is  there 
is  ui)on  good  grounds.  Wee  cannot  give  vow  j)articu- 
lar  orders,  but  leave  the  management  of  this  afl'ayre 
to  yo'' prudene  and  assistance  of  Almighty  God,  not 
doubting  yo'  care  in  leaving  sulRcient  strength  to  se- 
cure the  frontier  townes  of  Norr(dke  and  Essex,  least 
the  enemy  should  visit  them  when  the  (forces  are 
abooard.  Without  doubt,  if  their  sijuawes  and  pap- 
poosea,  &c.,  be  at  Assabee,  and  God  be  pleased  to  de- 
liver lliiMii  intii  "Ur  Ir.md.--,  it  would  be  nuirh  for  our 
inlcrosl.  As  fur  yoiii-  pcrsoiiall  marching,  it  will  be 
ucce|)table,  if  God  inable  to  prosecute  it."  The  action 
recommended  in  regard  to  the  squaws  and  pappooses 
docs  not  sound  very  pleasantly  in  tlie  ears  of  the 
sympatlictic  people  of  tliis  day,  but  the  peculiar  dan- 
gers and  threatenings  of  those  dark  times  should  Ite 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  character  of  the 
recommendation.  Captain  ^Lirshall  was  at  this  time 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
tliat  his  martial  spirit  w:i.s  at  once  aglow,  and  that  he 
became  active  in  the  military  council,  if  not  in  the 
field.  A  most  creditable  number  of  s(;ldiers  were  im- 
mediately on  the  march  from  Lynn. 

A  sad  event  occurred  near  the  tavern  on  a  dreary 
night  in  February,  1G8L  Samuel  Worcester,  a  rep- 
resentative to  the  General  Court  from  Bradford,  had 
walked  from  that  town  to  attend  an  adjourned  ses- 


sion. When  he  reached  Captain  Marshall's  ever 
hospitable  door  he  was  chilled  and  extremely  weary, 
and  sought  shelter  aii'l  entertainment.  But  from 
some  cause  he  could  not  be  accommodated.  Think- 
ing that  he  might  lind  lodging  ;\'itli  a  friend  farther 
on,  he  departed.  In  the  morning  he  was  found  in  a 
kneeling  posture,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  dead. 
He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  William  Worcester,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  public  spirit  and  his  piety.  No 
doubt  the  event  caused  the  Captain  hours  of  keen  re- 
gret. 

The  worthy  Captain  dispensed  the  hospitalities  of 
the  famous  Anchor  for  forty  years.  He  was  a  model 
landlord,  attentive  to  guests,  well  versed  in  the  po- 
litical and  religious  movements  of  the  time,  both  here 
and  in  old  England,  and  able  to  intelligently  discuss 
all  the  stirring  questions  that  then  agitated  the  as- 
sembly in  the  village  tap-room  as  well  as  that  in  the 
hall  of  legislation.  And  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
good  share  of  that  sort  of  suave  underflow,  so  agree- 
able to  the  temporary  sojourner  at  the  wayside  inn. 
That  he  had  foibles  is  likewise  apparent;  but  they 
apiicar  to  have  been  rather  attractive  than  displeas- 
ing. John  Dunton,  the  London  bookseller,  who 
passed  through  Lynn  in  1080,  iind  who  w;i,s  an  uncle 
to  the  celebrated  John  \Vesley,  thus  remarks  in  his 
journal:  "About  two  of  the  clock  I  reached  Capt. 
Marshall's  house,  which  is  half  way  between  Boston 
and  Salem  ;  here  I  staid  to  refresh  nature  with  a  pint 
of  sack  and  a  good  fowl.  Capt.  Marshall  is  a  hearty 
old  gentleman,  formerly  one  of  Oliver's  soldiers,  upon 
which  he  very  much  values  himself  He  had  all  the 
history  of  the  civil  wars  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  if 
we  may  believe  him,  <>livcr  did  hardly  aii3'tliing  that 
was  considerable  without  his  assistance;  and  if  I'd 
have  staid  as  long  as  he'd  have  talk'ed,  he'd  have 
spoiled  my  ramble  to  Salem."  This  genial  old  land- 
lord died  on  the  23d  of  December,  1689,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three  years. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  in  the  mind  scenes  such 
iis  must  have  again  and  again  taken  place  in  and 
about  the  .Viirlior  diiring  tlii'  administration  of  the 
worthy  captain.  Hcing  dcc[)ly  interested  in  military 
atl'airs  he  could  highly  enjoy  the  parades  of  the  col(>- 
nial  soldiery  ;  and  when  he  was  himself  in  command, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  on  many  occasions,  the 
troops  were  summoned  to  perform  their  evolutions 
upon  the  green  that  sloped  from  his  house  down  to- 
wards the  river  bank.  We  can  almost  see  him  there, 
with  drawn  sword  and  commanding  voice,  ordering 
movements  such  as  enabled  him,  with  Oliver's  assist- 
ance, to  win  such  victories -in  the  civil  wars.  And 
there  we  see  him  stationing  here  and  there  behind 
some  rock  or  in  a  forest  confine  mock  Indian  squads, 
to  show  the  modes  of  savage  warfare  and  teach  his 
troojis  to  meet  the  dusky  warrior's  strategy. 

Again,  on  occasions  wdien  the  Ccdonial  Governor 
undertook  his  eastern  tour,  as  was  customary  once  a 
year,  important  was  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  the 
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Anchor.  Early  in  the  morning  His  Excellency 
would  appear,  on  horseback,  with  gilded  trappings 
glistening  in  the  sun,  accompanied  by  his  secreuuy  — 
one  who  in  this  day  miglit  be  called  a  reporter — and 
perhaps  two  or  three  other  dignitaries,  the  jirocession 
flanked  by  half  a  score  of  halberdiers,  preceded  by  a 
mounted  trumpeter,  and  perhaps  followed  by  a 
throng  of  amazed  red  men. 

Arrived  at  the  Anchor,  after  partaking  of  refrcsh- 
meuts,  always  the  best  that  the  cellar  or  the  larder 
afforded,  the  Governor,  seated  in  the  most  capacious 
cliair,  announced  his  readiness  to  receive  all  such 
townsmen  as  desired  to  meet  him  for  a  free  inter- 
change of  views  on  the  condition  of  public  alfairs, 
e3])eeially  as  bearing  on  their  own  local  well-being. 
Tliese  discussions  were  dignified,  and,  no  doubt,  re- 
sulted in  much  good  to  individual  communities,  and 
possibly  matters  of  private  interest  were  sometimes 
cunningly  interwoven  to  personal  advantage. 

Another  picture  might  discover  an  excited  assem- 
bly at  the  Anchor,  perhaps  in  the  stirring  time  of  the 
Andros  administration,  the  discordant  voices,  of  the 
blustering  group  in  the  common  room  rising  above 
the  surly  creaking  of  the  signboard  that  sways  in  the 
blast  without.  Some  are  urging  to  immediate  and 
determined  acts  of  violence,  clamorously  declaring 
their  readiness  to  join  in  any  uprising  that  shall  hui  l 
every  would-be  oppressor  from  [)ower,  while  the  more 
peacefully  inclined  and  the  village  sages  counsel  jia- 
tience  and  moderation. 

The  scene  may  shift  to  a  winter  night,  dreary  with- 
out but  cheerful  within.  Before  the  blazing  oaken 
logs  andupfin  the  rude  benches  that  1  ine  the  wall  are 
seated  the  worn  farmer,  the  fisherman,  the  woodsman 
and  the  laborer  of  every  degree.  Unambitious  and 
void  of  care,  they  sit  drowsily  gossijiing,  and  occa- 
sionally drawing  forth  from  its  concealment  the 
corn-cob  ])ipe  for  a  languid  whiff,  till  the  fire  burns 
low  and  the  parting  mug  goes  round. 

But  a  prettier  picture  is  that  i)resented  when  the 
bright  moonbeams  glisten  on  the  crusted  snow,  and 
the  capacious  ox-sled,  with  its  boxed-in  freight  of 
hai>i>y  youth,  drives  up.  Its  ap|in':uli  liad  been  her- 
alded by  the  wave  of  maiden  huighler  that  rii)i)lod 
over  the  white  fields,  and  the  captain  has  donned  his 
best  doublet  and  prepared  his  best  cheer.  The 
sanded  parlor  is  radiant  with  tallow  dip.s,  and  savory 
fumes  float  from  the  culinary  precinct.  It  is  a  time 
of  rare  enjoyment  with  the  gallant  captain.  He  is 
young  again,  and  cannot  avoid  frequently  joining  in 
the  merry  sports.  And  then,  as  he  retires  to  the 
duties  of  the  snug  little  banquet-room,  behold  him 
beckon  a  young  man  aside  and  slyly  and  "half  by 
signs  intimate  that  up  over  those  winding  back-stairs, 
in  the  attic  hall,  there  is  a  bright  fire  and  clean  floor, 
where  a  little  private  dance  may  be  enjoyed. 

It  does  not  appear  certain  who  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Captain  Marshall,  as  landlord  of  the  Anchor, 
was. 


Z.-vciiEus  Norwood,  who  died  February  8,  175G, — 
if  the  stone  in  the  old  burying-gi-ound  bearing  the 
name  is  erected  to  his  'nemory, — kept  it  for  many 
years,  and  it  censed  to  be  called  the  Anchor.  His 
wife,  Susanna,  died  .Tanunry  2,  1747,  Init  he  married 
again,  and  his  widow  succeeded  liim  in  tlicnianagemont 
and  afterwards  became  tlio  wife  of  .Tosiah  Maitin. 
The  house  was  long  famous  as  "  Norwood's  Tavern." 

The  matrimonial  adventures  of  Islv.  Norwood  seem 
to  have  been  of  a  varied  character.  In  the  record  of 
intentions  of  marriage,  as  copied  by  ilr.  .John  T. 
Moulton,  is  to  be  found  these  entries,  Mr.  ]\Ioulton 
remarking  that  a  jien  has  been  drawn  across  them : 
"June  2,1734.  This  may  certify  that  whereas  the 
intention  of  marriage  betwixt  Zacheus  Norwood  and 
Mary  Richards,  both  of  Lynn,  was  [posted  by  me  the 
above  day;  that  on  the  3d  day  of  June,  1734,  the 
above  said  Mary  Richards  forbid  the  banns."  .  .  . 
"December  3,  1734.  The  above-named  Mary  Rich- 
ards came  to  me  and  told  me  she  hiul  I'e-considered 
her  forbidding  the  banns  of  matrimony  betwixt 
Zacheus  Norwood  and  herself,  and  desired  me  to  gi^■e 
him  a  certificate."  Whatever  the  dilFieulty  was,  it 
appears  to  have  been  aiuleably  settled,  for  on  the  13th 
of  the  next  February  they  were  married.  She  died 
on  the  Gth  of  April,  173G.  On  the  27th  of  October, 
1745,  was  published  his  intention  of  marriage  with 
Susannah  Bunnell,  of  Topsfield.  They  were  soon 
after  married,  and  she  died  .Tanuaiy  2,  1747.  Mis 
third  wife  was  Lydia  Barrage,  whom  he  married 
April  11),  17'iO.  It  was  she  who  survived  him,  kcjit 
the  tavern  herself  for  some  time,  and  then  married 
the  wayward  Josiah  Jlartin. 

In  1751.)  that  laborious,  woi-thy  and  much-suffering 
frontier  Church  of  ICngland  missionary,  Rev.  Jacob 
Bailey,  on  flic  13th  of  December,  I'caebed  here  on  his 
way  to  Boston,  having  walked  all  the  way  from  (!lou- 
cester.  He  found  a  rough  company,  who  much  dis- 
turbed his  needed  rest.  "We  had  among  us,"  he 
said,  "a  soldier  belonging  to  Ca[itain  Hazen's  com- 
pany of  rangers,  who  tieclared  that  several  Frenchmen 
were  barbariously  nuirderi-d  by  them,  after  i]uartcrs 
were  gi\en  ;  anil  the  villain  addend,  [  snpjtose  to  show 
his  importance,  that  he  s[)lit  the  head  of  one 
asunder,  after  he  had  fell  on  his  knees  to  implore 
mercy."  Captain  Ilazen  never  taught  his  men  any 
such  savage  ways,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  humane 
as  well  as  brave  commanders.  He  was  a  native  of 
Haverhill,  and  had  a  command  in  the  Crown  I'nint 
and  Louisburg  expeditions  in  1758  and  ''>'.).  It  was 
iu  one  of  these,  no  doubt,  that  the  villainous  act  of 
the  boastful  soldier  occurred.  Captain  Hazen  also 
distinguished  himself  under  W^olf'e,  at  CJ,ucbec,  and 
as  a  commander  in  the  Revolution.  He  was  finally 
commissioned  as  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Continen- 
tal forces.  Dr.  Jonathan  Norwood,  a  graduiite  of 
Harvard,  was  a  son  of  Zacheus,  the  kee[)er  of  the 
tavern. 

It  was  somewhere  about  the  year  17G0  that  there 
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drifted  into  Lynn  a  soldier  of  fortune  by  the  name  of 
JosiAH  Maetix.  Efe  was  supposed  to  be  an  Eag- 
lishiniin,  but  little,  if  anything,  was  known  of  his 
jircvious  life.  He,  however,  found  favor  in  tlie  eyes 
of  AVidow  Norwood,  and  she  married  hini.  lie  was 
very  eccentric,  and  by  his  waywardness  of  tem]ier 
and  instability  of  character  is  believed  to  have  led 
her  a  very  uncomfortable  lite.  He  evidently  knew 
how  to  behave  much  better  than  he  did,  for  at  times 
he  would  act  well  the  role  of  a  polished  gentleman. 
At  other  times  he  would  ]M-etend  to  be  a  most  humble 
and  devout  Christian.  I\Irs.  Martin  seems  to  have 
continued  in  the  chief  management  of  the  tavern, 
thiiugh  he  was  ostensibly  the  keeper.  JLany  anec- 
dotes are  told  of  his  witty  sallies,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  humor.  He  was  much  given  to 
practical  jokes,  as  well  as  witticisms.  Rev.  Mr. 
Tread  well  was  minister  of  the  old  church  at  that  time, 
and  himself  fond  of  indulging  in  witty  sallies.  ]\Ir. 
Lewis  says  that  on  a  certain  Sunday,  observing  that 
many  of  his  audience  had  their  heads  in  a  reclining 
posture,  he  paused  in  his  sermon  and  exclaimed,  "I 
should  guess  that  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  you  are 
asleep!"  Mr.  Martin,  raising  his  head,  looked  round 
and  replied,  "  If  I  were  to  guess,  I  should  guess  there 
are  not  more  than  one-half  I"  The  next  day  Mr. 
Martin  was  brought  up  for  disturbing  divine  service, 
but  he  contended  "  it  was  not  the  time  of  divine  ser- 
vice; the  minister  had  ceased  to  preach,  and  it  was 
guessing  time."  He  was  accordingly  discharged.  It 
is  said  that  he  once  rod ^  two  miles  to  attend  meeting 
on  a  warm  June  Sunday,  in  a  double  sleigh,  with  a  span 
of  horses,  the  dust  flying  and  the  runners  grating 
horribly  and  striking  fire  at  every  step.  And  his 
wife  was  a  forced  passenger  by  his  side,  wrapjicd  in  a 
heavy  bear-skin  robe.  However,  she  was  not  long 
subjected  to  his  liarassing  impositions,  for  on  tlic 
breaking  out  of  the  Kevolution  he  enlisted  in  the 
Continental  army,  marched  ofl',  and  was  never  heard 
from  afterward. 

John  Adams,  subsequently  President  of  the  United 
Stales,  hut  lliiu  a  young  lawyer  traveling  his  circuit, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  nienlions,  under  date  nf  No- 
vember 3,  171)1),  having  "oated''  at  ^lartin's,  on  his 
way  to  attend  ilie  court  at  Salem.  .\nd  returning  a 
few  days  after,  he  again  "oated"  at  Martin's,  "where 
we  saw,"  he  add-,  "five  boxes  of  dolhirs,  containing, 
as  we  were  told,  about  eighteen  thousand  of  thein,  go- 
ing in  a  horse-cart  from  Salem  Custom-House  to  Bos- 
ton, in  order  to  be  shii)ped  to  England.  A  guard  of 
armed  men,  with  swords,  hangers,  i)isto!s  and  muskets 
attended." 

Tliis  brings  us  to  anotlier  important  period  in  the 
history  of  this  famous  tavern,  to  wit,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution.  It  was  now  that  JACOii 
Xi;\v')iAi.i>  became  landlord,  and  for  many  years  on- 
ward it  wits  known  as  Newhall's  Tavern,  as  is  shown 
by  the  newspapers  and  other  dingy  i^ublicatioiis  of 
the  day.    Mr.  Ncwhall  was  a  native  of  the  town,  and 


a  descendant  from  one  of  the  first  settlers,  was  then 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  ])reviously  pur- 
sued the  occupation  of  husbandman.  licingan  ardent 
son  of  liberty,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  (o  remove  tiie 
sign  on  which  was  ]iictured  the  British  emblem  of  the 
lion  and  unicorn,  that  had  swayed  for  some  years 
from  the  ]>ost  in  front,  and  substitute  the  hopeful 
emblem  of  a  rising  sun.  He  was  a  most  liberal  pro- 
vider, and  unwearied  in  his  endeavors  to  make  his 
house  a  real  "  traveler's  home."  During  the  war  his  en- 
engies  were  often  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  make  suit- 
able provision  for  the  unexpected  descent  of  a  srjuad 
or  even  an  entire  company  of  lumgry  soldiers.  So 
vigilant  was  he  that  it  is  said  he  did  not  f<jr  some 
years  retii-e  to  bed,  but  obtained  fitful  rest  in  an  arm- 
chaii'.  To  be  ready  for  emergencies,  he  ke|)t  on  hand 
fatted  cattle  that  might  be  prom[)tly  slaughtered,  and 
their  flesh  hitstily  cooked  in  the  great  boilers  he 
had  set.  His  kitchen  garden  comi)rised  six  acres, 
and  under  his  skillful  management  yielded  an  inex- 
haustible store  for  summer  use,  as  well  as  a  surplus 
to  be  added  to  his  field  croi)s  for  use  ;it  other  seasons. 
He  was  extremely  benevolent  toward  his  needy 
neighbors,  and  especially  to  the  families  of  soldiers 
who  had  marched  to  the  war.  Even  the  vagrant 
tramp  was  not  sent  empty  away.  Among  other  nota- 
ble guests  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Newball 
was  President  AV^ashington,  who  paused  here  in  Octo- 
ber, 1788,  as  he  was  proceeding  eastward.  And  lour 
years  before,  1784,  Gen.  Lafayette  made  a  halt  there. 

Mr.  Kewhall  continued  landlord  till  1807,  a  period 
of  more  than  thirty  years;  and  then,  the  infirmities 
of  age  having  somewhat  im[iaired  his  physical  powers, 
he  retired.  But  he  still  continued  to  laljor  to  some 
extent  as  a  farmer  till  near  the  end  ol'  Ins  life,  which 
took  [dace  on  the  18th  of  .Tune,  ]  SKI, at  tiie  age  of  sev- 
enty-six. One  of  liis  generous  disposition  could 
hardly  be  ex[)ected  to  accumulate  much,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  died  in  rather  reduced  circumstances, 
though  not  in  penury. 

It  is  evident  from  contemporary  accounts  tliat  this 
tavern  wa-,  iluriiig  the  Revolution,  one  of  the  nmst 
notable  in  these  p;ii-ts.  Heing  on  the  great  road  along 
which  ihiwed  the  travel  from  all  ])laces  e.'ist  of  lioston, 
and  having  established  an  unimpeachable  name  for 
hospitality,  it  was  never  disregarded  l)y  the  marching 
soldier  or  the  traveling  civilian. 

Under  various  names  and  different  landlords  for 
some  time  after  the  retirement  of  Landlord  Newball 
the  house  continued  to  dis[)ense  its  hospitalities.  But 
a  cU)ud  came  over  its  prosi)ects.  The  turnpike  I'rom 
Salem  to  Boston — the  portion  in  Lynn  being  what  is 
now  known  as  Western  Avenue — was  opened  in  1S0;5, 
and  rapidly  diverted  the  travel  from  the  old  road. 

As  the  "Anchor"  was  situated  just  witliin  what  is 
now  the  town  of  Saugus,  then  a  part  of  Lynn,  its  his- 
tory will  not  be  overlooked  in  the  sketch  of  that  town, 
and  doulitless  many  racy  and  cajHivating  details  will 
be  added  to  wliat  is  here  given. 
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From  quite  eiirly  times  there  had  been  other  houses 
of  entertainment  in  difTerent  parts  of  tlie  town;  but 
none  of  them  came  to  be  of  much  account.  There 
was  "  "Ward's  Tavern  "  ( wliich  possibly  may  liave  been 
the  old  "Anchor,"  bcarinir  another  name  for  a  short 
time  before  Mr.  Norwood  assumed  the  keepership). 
It  was  in  1750  that  a  New  York  merchant  stopped 
here  while  traveling  eastward.  He  remarks  that  he 
put  up  at  j\Ir.  Ward's,  in  "  Lyn,  which  is  a  small 
country  town  of  about  two  hundred  houses,  very 
pleasantly  situated,  and  allbrds  a  beautiful  rural  jiros- 
pect."  He  arrived  at  about  one  o'clock  and  ''  dyn'd 
on  fryd  codd."  After  dinner,  being  refreshed  by  a 
glass  of  wine,  he  pursued  his  journey  to  Salem, 
"  through  a  barren,  rocky  country,"  and  the  next  day, 
after  visiting  ^larblchead,  returned  to  Boston,  stop- 
ping again  at  Mr.  Ward's,  where  he  "  dyned  upon  a 
fine  mongrel  goose." 

Timothy  Tomlins  was  licensed  in  IGSG  to  "  keepe  a 
house  of  intcrtaiiiment.''  He  was  a  farmer  and  a 
man  of  probity,  but  his  house  did  not  attain  much 
celebrity  as  a  stopjjing-placc  for  travelers,  it  lieing 
somewhat  remote  from  the  great  traveled'road.  He 
was  among  those  who  commenced  the  settlement  of 
Southampton,  L.  I.,  in  l')4<i,  but  did  not  remain 
there.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Cambridge  land  pro- 
]u-ietors.  The  extensive  range  of  low  forest  land  and 
tangled  bog  lying  a  short  distance  northwest  of 
Dungeon  Hock,  in  our  Lynn  woods,  and  still  known 
as  Toinlins's  Swamp,  was  a  part  of  his  estate.  He  was 
thirteen  times  a  representative  in  the  General  Court, 
and  in  other  positions  faithfully  served  the  town.  In 
1G34  he  was  appointed  overseer  of  the  "  powder  and 
shott  and  all  otlier  amunicon  "  of  the  plantation. 

Ill  1004  Theo])hilus  Bayley  was  licensed  to  keep  a 
public-house. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Eevolution  there  was  a  tav- 
ern kept  in  the  old  house  at  the  corner  of  Federal  and 
Marion  Streets.  The  landlord  was  Increase  Newliall, 
and  it  was  used  as  an  alarm  station — that  is,  a  place 
at  which,  when  an  alarm  occurred,  the  enrolled  men 
in  the  district  instantly  reported  for  duty.  At  one 
tinio,  in  177<">,  there  was  a  mitlnight  alarm  that  the 
ICnglish  had  landed  at  lying's  lU-acli.  There  was 
prer^ently  great  commotion  Ihrougliout  the  town,  for 
the  meeting-house  bell  and  the  drums  had  spread  the 
alarm  to  all  quarters.  At  tlie  tavern  station  here 
spoken  of  the  men  promjttly  rallied,  but  the  com- 
mander was  not  visible.  They,  however,  quickly 
marched  under  other  orders.  It  proved  to  be  a  false 
alarm,  and  they  all  returned  safe.  And  then,  to  tlieir 
amusement,  the  pusillanimous  commander  emerged 
from  an  oven  in  which,  panic-stricken,  he. had  been 
cf>ncealed.  It  was  during  this  alarm  that  Frederick 
Breed,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity,  disjjlayed  so  much 
courage  and  tact  in  rallying  the  men  and  marching 
thern  to  the  supposed  point  of  danger  that  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  in  the  army,  and  finally  ruse  to 
the  rank  of  colonel. 


We  now  come  down  to  the  time  when  the  old 
Lynn  Hotel  was  erected.  This  establishment  be- 
came quite  as  famous  as  had  been  the  Aiichor  in  its 
palmiest  days. 

It  was  in  1SI)3  that  the  Turnpike  leading  from  Sa- 
lem to  Boston  was  opened,  making  the  shortest  and 
most  direct  route  for  the  eastern  travel  to  reach  the 
metropolis.  Then  old  Boston  Street,  which  had  so 
long  been  the  chief  highway  through  Lynn,  was 
doomed  to  lose  its  jirestige,  its  honors  and  much  of 
its  tlirift.  When  the  building  of  the  Turnpike  was 
projected  there  was  much  croaking  and  hcail- 
shaking,  as  there  always  is  when  great  imjjrovements 
are  ju'oposed.  One  good  man,  for  instance,  testified 
that  at  some  point  where  the  route  lay  over  the  salt 
marshes,  he  had  run  a  pole  down  twenty-five  feet! 
It  was  an  expensive  road,  but  was  soon  made  a  very 
good  one.  IW  the  charter  it  was  to  revert  to  tlie 
commonwealth  when  the  projirielors  had  received 
the  whole  cost,  with  twelve  per  cent,  interest.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1801),  legislative  action  being  had,  it  be- 
came a  public  highway.  That  part  lying  in  Lynn  is 
now  called  Western  Avenue,  and  adiirds  a  fine,  level 
driveway  of  several  miles,  say  from  the  hills  of  old 
Chelsea  to  the  Floating  Bridge  in  Lynn,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Farrington's  Hill.  In  the  old  days  of 
horse-racing,  the  portion  lying  over  the  marshes 
southwest  of  the  hotel  was  the  scene  of  some  famous 
races.  It  was  there  that  !^^ajor  Standpole's  "Old 
Blue"  won  his  vaunted  victory,  trotting  three  miles 
in  eight  miinites  and  forty-two  seconds.  This  was  on 
the  Gth  of  8e[)tember,  181(5,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  horse-trot  in  the  country.  Of  late  years 
equine  contests  of  a  different  sort  are  lield  in  the  i)or- 
tion  of  tlie  avenue  lying  immediately  northeastward 
from  the  hotel.  On  every  pleasant  day  in  winter, 
when  there  is  g(Kiil  sleighing,  lumierous  gay  turn- 
outs, drawn  by  the  fleetest  steeds  of  which  the  town 
can  boast,  and  many  from  other  towns,  may  be  seen 
there  in  friendly  trials  of  speed.  And  a  merry  time 
have  the  excited  spirits,  young  and  'dd. 

Ininu'diately  after  the  opening  of  theTurn[>ike  the 
post-(illice,  \vhicli  hud  been  kept  on  Boston  Street, 
near  the  corner  of  North  I^eileral,  was  removed  to 
the  southern  end  of  Federal  Street,  where  it  joined  the 
turnpike,  as  the  mails  ^vould  come  that  way,  and 
business  began  to  gather  in  the  same  quarter. 

Lynn  HoTEt.  was  built  during  the  year  in  which 
the  Turnpike  was  ojjened — 1803.  The  most  exten- 
sively known  landlord  was  Andrew  S.  Breed,  the  elder. 
He  took  the  house  in  1813,  and  under  his  su])ervision 
it  attained  an  enviable  reimtation,  especially  for  the 
excellence  of  its  table  and  the  promptness  with  which 
the  largest  demands  of  guests  would  be  met.  He  was 
a  very  stirring  man  and  recognized  by  every  one  in 
the  .streets,  :ls  he  sallied  forth  on  his  brawny  roadster, 
in  his  yellow  top-boots  and  coat  of  sporting  cut.  In 
addition  to  his  large  business  at  the  hotel  he  did  a 
good  deal  of  farming,  and  many  of  us  can  well  re- 
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meiulvr  the  jolly  luiskiiig-iKirtics  which  in  havvost- 
tinie  assembled  at  his  biikliug  to  divest  the  yellow 
ears  of  their  rustling  robes,  and  at  evening  received 
our  reward  in  the  banquet  of  baked  beans  and  Indian 
pudding,  with  relays  of  ajiples  and  ciilcr.  lie  was 
not  a  man  who  could  pass  noiselessly  through  the 
world,  or  who  could  yield  much  to  what  he  deemed 
the  unreasonable  demands  of  those  about  him  ;  in 
short,  he  was  of  what  is  called  an  arbitrary  disposition, 
rather  boisterous  in  language,  and  strict  in  his  re- 
quirements of  those  in  service  under  him.  No  lazy 
man's  excuses  ever  weighed  with  him.  Mr.  Breed 
was  father  of  the  filth  mayor  of  Lynn. 

It  was  to  this  hotel  that  True  Moody,  the  colored 
out-door  servant,  so  long  and  so  well  known  to  trav- 
elers by  his  alert  attentions,  and  so  much  esteemed 
for  his  obliging  disposition,  was  attached  for  some 
forty  years.  In  person  he  was  stout,  and  possessed 
in  a  well-developed  form  all  the  physical  peculiarities 
of  the  African  race.  His  mouth  was  capacious  and 
answered  the  novel  purpose  of  a  temporary  savings- 
bank,  for  in  it  he  was  accustomed  to  dei«osit  the 
pecuniary  gratuities  that  were  sometimes  lavishly  be- 
stowed by  guests,  till  he  could  find  time  to  remove 
them  to  a  more  suitable  place,  or  till  he  required  his 
mouth  for  a  more  legitimate  purjiose.  And  there  is  an 
account  of  a  wager  by  some  young  men  as  to  the 
amount  of  silver  change  in  his  mouth  at  a  given 
time.  To  determine  the  bet,  he  consented,  wi'h  his 
usual  good  nature,  to  discharge  the  deposits  into  a 
bowl,  when  they  were  found  to  amount  to  a  little 
more  than  five  dollars,  the  whcde  being  in  small  pieces. 
By  his  gains  in  this  hundjle  way  he  was  enabled  to 
secure  a  comfortable  home  and  respectably  sujjpcjrt  a 
family.  By  the  failure  of  the  Nahant  Bank,  in  183G, 
he  lost  some  hundreds  of  dollars.  And  l)y  the  East- 
ern Puiilroad,  v/hich  was  built  soon  after,  diverting 
the  travel  from  the  hotel  quarter,  his  income  was 
greatly  reduced.  It  is  said  that  at  this  depressing 
period  he  w'as  accustomed  to  retire  to  a  corner  of  the 
deserted  stable  and  weep.  He  died  on  the  17th  of 
June,  l'<.'ir>,  at  a  ruthei  advanced  age,  though  jiroba- 
bly  lar  below  that  of  ninety-seven  years,  as  some  of 
the  newspapers  asserted.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  or 
any  one  else  knew  his  exact  age. 

The  history  of  old  Lynn  Hotel,  wdiich  remained  so 
long  in  such  high  repute,  is,  perhaps,  more  full  of 
stirring  incident  than  that  of  almost  any  other  es- 
tablishment of  the  kind  in  this  quarter  of  the  country. 
The  leading  men  of  the  nation — Piesidents  and 
Governors — traveling  statc-smen,  scholars  and  men  of 
lei.sure  from  other  hinds,  were  liere  entertained,  as 
well  as  the  roving  multitude  of  tradesmen  and  others 
of  every  calling  and  profession.  Many  a  great  states- 
men, military  hero  and  orator  has  addressed  the 
assendjled  irjultitudes  from  the  little  balcony  over  the 
s'^uthern  door,  and  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  by 
memory's  aid,  plainly  sees  the  commanding  for.m  of 
l're»ideiit  Jackson  firmly  poiseil,  as  he  addresses  the 


enthusiastic  throng,  his  seiitentiotis  oratory  more 
than  hall'  drowned  by  the  prolonged  cheering.  From 
that  modest  balcony,  too,  has  many  and  many  a  time 
irradiated  the  choice  eloiiuence  of  the  ainbitinus  local 
[jolitician. 

An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  travel  by  stage  at 
about  this  time  may  be  gathered  from  the  fat't  that 
in  183G  twenty-three  stages  left  Lynn  Hotel  for  Bos- 
ton daily,  and  there  were  also  usually  several  extras. 
They  belonged  to  the  Saleui  and  Eastern  lines.  These 
were  the  brightest  days  of  the  old  stage-coach,  and 
the  gaudy  ones  of  the  Salem  Line  and  the  more  lum- 
bering ones  from  the  east  drew  up  at  those  hospita- 
ble portals  at  all  hours,  that  the  passengers  might 
alight  lor  the  relief  of  their  cramped  limbs,  and,  per- 
ha])s,  for  a  little  convivial  entertainment  at  the  bar, 
the  Jolly  drivei's  shouting  their  brlcl'  orders  with 
diplomatic  unction.  Piivate  carriages,  baggage- 
wagons  and  teams  of  all  descriptions,  too,  were  con- 
stantly passing  and  pausing.  And  for  baiting  and 
protection  i'rom  inclement  weather,  an  unbroken  line 
of  horse-sheds  extended  along  the  whole  eastern  side 
of  Centre  Street,  from  North  Common  to  the  Turn- 
pike, and  sometimes  every  one  of  them  was  occupied, 
with  an  overplus  hitched  to  posts  on  either  side  of 
the  house. 

For  about  thirty-five  years  from  tlie  time  the  Turn- 
idke  was  opened  and  the  hotel  built,  incidents  which 
had  drawn  the  tide  of  ti'avel  from  old  IJoslou  Street, 
there  was  a  business  activity  and  enterprise  centering 
thereabout  such  as  one  wdio  has  known  Lynn  for 
only  the  last  twenty  years  can  hardly  realize.  The 
post-ollice  was  there,  and  so  were  the  principal  stores, 
the  lawyers  and  many  of  the  largest  manufacturers. 
The  shoe  manul'actui'ei's  of  those  d:iys,  by  the  waj', 
did  not  congregate  alujut  a  common  centre,  as  they 
now  do,  but  were  planted  in  every  neighborhood. 
The  manner  in  which  the  business  was  then  con- 
ducted made  it  just  as  well  and  more  ecoiiouiic;il. 
The  old-time  slioemaker  has  disajjpcared,  and  shoe- 
making  machinery  taken  his  place,  so  that  now,  as  a 
necessity,  large  nundiers  of  wurkmeu  mu^t  assemble 
together  in  huge  factories.  Condiinations,  such  as 
Lasters'  Unions  and  K'liiglits  (if  Labor  assemblies, 
could  hardly  have  been  lormed  in  the  days  when 
only  half  ado/en  workeil  together  in  the  little  shops 
that,  standing  widely  asunder,  dotted  our  whole  terri- 
tory. Those  were  days  of  individual  independence, 
individual  responsibility  and  unfettered  elfort  for  in- 
dividual advancement. 

Foot-journeying  was  much  more  common  in  those 
days  than  in  these  railroad  times,  when  it  is  more 
economical  to  ride.  The  cost  of  riding  was  then  a 
material  item,  especially  as  thcj'e  was  no  considerable 
saving  of  time,  for  a  smart  pedestriaii  would  often 
reach  Boston  about  as  soon  as  a  "slow  coach  "  or 
sluggish  horse.  The  ttirnj)ike  on  some  great  occa- 
sions, lik(!,  fo)-  instance,  a  famous  military  jtai'ade  or 
an  execution,  swaruicl  with  pedrsti-ians,  and  (here 
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were  often  good-natured  trials  of  speed  between 
strangers  as  well  as  friends. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Anchor,  travel  by  horseback  and  sometimes  even  by 
bullback  was,  iu  a  great  measure,  necessary,  for  the 
roads  were  stumpy,  stony  and  gullied,  so  that  wh-eled 
vehicles,  if  any  had  them,  could  be  but  little  used. 
When  a  journey  could  be  accomplished  by  water, 
however,  that  mode  was  usually  adopted,  the  light 
Indian  skill'  proving  remarkably  serviceable  where 
tlie  course  lay  near  the  shore.  Jonathan  Dickenson, 
of  Philadelphia  iu  a  letter  to  Willi;tm  Smith,  Febru- 
ary, 1(597,  says  "  In  14  days  we  have  an  answer  from 
Boston,  once  a  week  from  Xew  York,  once  in  three 
weeks  from  ^Maryland,  and  once  a  month  from  Vir- 
ginia." Then  came  various  kinds  of  lumbering  con- 
veyances; but  it  was  many  j'ears  before  regular  lines 
of  any  sort  of  conveyance  were  established.  Mr. 
Lewis  says  that  the  "  stage  "  which  John  Stavers  put 
on  to  run  from  Portsmouth  to  Boston,  in  17G1,  was 
the  first  in  New  England.  It  was  a  curricle,  drawn 
by  two  horses,  and  had  seats  for  three  jieisons.  It 
left  Portsmouth  on  3Ion<lay  morning,  *to[)ped  the 
first  night  at  I])swicli,  and  reached  Boston  tlie  next 
afternoon.  Returning,  it  left  ]5oston  on  Tluirsd.iy 
and  reached  Portsmouth  on  Friday.  The  fare  w:is 
thirteen  shillings  and  sixi)ence — somewhere  between 
three  and  four  dollars  of  our  present  money — besides 
the  expenses  by  the  way.  President  (Juincy,  who,  in 
the  early  jiart  of  the  present  century,  was  wooing  the 
fair  lady  of  New  York  who  afterward  became  his 
wife,  thus  feelingly  speaks  of  the  dilliculties  that  be- 
set his  way:  "  Tiie  carriages  were  old  and  shackling, 
and  much  of  the  harness  made  of  ropes.  One  pair 
of  horses  carried  us  eighteen  miles.  We  generally 
reached  our  resting-place  lor  the  night,  if  no  accident 
intervened,  at  ten  o'clock,  and,  after  a  frugal  supper, 
went  to  bed  with  a  notice  that  we  should  be  called  at 
three  next  morning — which  generally  proved  to  be 
half-past  two.  Then,  whether  it  snowed  or  rained, 
the  traveler  must  rise  and  make  ready  by  tlie  help  of 
a  horn  lantern  and  a  farthing  candle,  and  jiroceed  on 
hi.-*  way,  over  hail  roads,  soiuctimes  with  a  dri\er 
H'howliig  no  doubtful  symi)loms  of  di  uiikeiitiess, 
whicli  good-hearted  pa-sengers  never  lailed  to  im- 
prove at  every  stopping-])lace,  by  urging  upon  liim 
the  comfort  of  another  glass  of  toddy.  Thus  we 
traveled  eighteen  miles  a  stage,  sometimes  obliged  to 
get  out  and  hel]*  the  coai-liman  lift  the  coa<di  out  ol'a 
quagmire  or  rut,  and  arriving  in  New  York  after  a 
week's  hard  travelling  [from  Boston],  wondering  at 
the  ease  a«  well  as  the  expedition  with  which  our 
journey  was  effected.''  It  was  to  dilliculties  like 
these,  too,  that  the  Lynn  shoe  "bosses"  were  sub- 
jected in  tlieir  trips  soiithw.ird,  I'or  at  that  period  the 
ciist/jniers  did  not  often  come  to  Lynn  to  mjike  their 
purcha-ses,  lout  were  sought  for  at  their  own  homes. 
And  their  reflections  during  the  ])erilous  journeys, 
tinged,  its  they  were,  by  business  [lerplexities,  n'lust 


have  been  very  difll-rent  from  those  that  stinuilated 
the  ardent  Quincy. 

The  palmy  days  of  the  stage-coach  were  also  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Lynn  Hotel.  Both,  too,  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  at  the  same  time  and  by  the 
same  means — to  wit,  the  construction  ol'  the  l^astern 
Railroad.  A  good  de;il  of  rcmiance  clusters  around 
the  old  stngC'*,  an<l  theie  is  little  wonder  that  even 
now  sometimes  coiupanies  of  aged  men,  remembering 
the  jolly  rides  of  their,  youth,  should  wish  to  live 
over  some  especially  happy  episode.  So  we  occasion- 
ally hear  of  a  "tally-ho"  expedition,  with  its  old- 
time  turn-out,  its  yet  merry  driver,  trenibling  under 
the  weight  of  years,  and  its  resounding  horn  again 
wakening  the  echoes  of  the  liills.  On  the  12th  of 
June,  187S,  a  ])arty  of  twelve  gentlemen,  mostly  (piite 
aged,  and  all  lovers  of  old-time  customs,  set  out  from 
Xewburyjiort  to  enjoy  a  ride  to  Boston  in  the  old- 
fashioned  four-h(U-se  stage-coach  of  their  boyhood. 
The  driver  was  a  veteran  of  the  road,  and  eighty-one 
years  of  age.  The  start  was  ]'ropitious  and  the  ride 
enjoyable,  till  they  i-eached  Lynn,  when,  near  the 
junction  of  Western  Avenue  and  ^Vashington  Street, 
an  axle  broke  and  tlie  stage  was  overturned.  'J'wo  or 
three  of  the  passengers  were  seriously  injured,  and 
the  aged  driver  received  a  severe  shock  to  his  system, 
beside  painful  bruises. 

It  was  in  1S38  that  Lynn  was  invaded  by  tlie  East- 
ern Railroad,  which  soon  wrought  very  great  altera- 
tions ;  business  centres  were  changed,  giving  rise  to 
sectional  jealousies,  which  festered  for  a  luunber  of 
years.  The  Held  of  operation  for  the  young  aspirant 
for  wealtli  seemed  expanding,  and  there  began  to  be 
high  h()])e  and  ex[)ectation  of  renewed  and  augmented 
lirosperity,  though  it  was  during  one  of  the  most 
protracted  j)eriods  of  business  depression  through 
which  the  country  had  ever  passed. 

As  early  as  1828  a  proposition  to  construct  a  rail- 
road from  Boston  to  Salem  began  to  be  seri(nisly  con- 
sidered, and  a  circular  was  sent  out  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  various  towns  in  the  vicinity, 
seeking  inlbrniation  from  which  a  judgment  couUl  bo 
funned  as  to  tin'  ex jieil ieney  of  u iidertaki ng  so  for- 
midable an  enterprise,  either  by  individuals  or  the 
State.  The  circtilar  sent  to  Lynn  was  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  the  Mirror,  iind  was  responded  to  after 
evidently  careful  investigation ;  and  some  of  the 
statements  may  iiro[)erly  be  introduced,  as  showing 
the  then  condition  of  things  here,  in  several  particu- 
lars. 

'"JMio  principal  niritnira.  Iiif  (if  T.yiin  is  slin.-s.  Of  Iticsii  it.  jiiipcara 
tiijit  l,''iS,lS'J  pairs  urc  aiiiiiuilly  iikuIu,  wliidi,  at  I'uiu'  nliiUinj;sa  pair, 
will  arni^iiint  to  8(!:i2,l2(i.  Theso,  M  tliey  are  usually  pacUiicI,  will  fill 
ll,ri:i5  boxes,  thn  transportatiun  of  wliicli,  at  oiiu  sliilling  a  liox,  will 
cost  Sl'J'22.."iO.  It  is  coiiMidiTfd  tliat  aliout  tliroe-foiirtlis  of  Die  almvo 
aiiioiiiit  rctiiriis  to  Lynn  in  sulii  luatliur  and  otlior  articles  fof  tlio  niann- 
factnro  of  tnlioes,  in  lOnglinli  jind  West  India  goods  and  other  nierclian- 
dino,  tlio  tranHpui  tation  of  wljicli  may  be  fairly  e^titnati^d  at  S'^,7GS.  The 
articlu  of  flour  alone,  li.'itj'l  barrels,  at  ?'i.()U  a  bari'id,  would  amount 
jo  tlie  ti'anspoitation  of  which  would  cwl  jf7o<l.    Tho  tran>|iur- 

tution  uf  lliu  same  amount  ill  Hlioes  would  coat  only  ifj  1 .07.    And  many 
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olber  lieiivy  nrticles  will  bear  an  equal  proiwrtion.  Tho  transportation 
of  a  barrel  of  llour  from  BostiMi  to  Ijvnn  is  30  cents,  ubout  tbu  i:uiic  as 
tlio  convoyanco  from  Baltimore  to  Boston. 

[Swamiiscott  and  Naliant  wiTO  at  tliat  tiuio  imi  ts  of  T,ynn.]  "  Tliero 
liavo  Iven  about  IWKi  tons  of  ftvsb  lisli  and  M  tunsofcuivil  lish  cuuvoyoil 
on  tbe  Inrniiiku  as  far  as  C'bar  b'stown  during  tlio  jiast  yi-ar,  tbe  tians- 
pi.>rlatiou  of  wbicb,  at  tw.uity  sliiHiuijs  a  Ion,  anionnts  to  f:i."iO(i.  Kilty 
barrels  of  oil  bavL- also  boon  oxtnioti.'d,  tbo  transportation  of  whicb,  ut 
two  sliillings  a  barrel,  cost  SlG.Ri. 

"  Tbe  otber  articles  transported  on  tbe  Boston  rotite  arc  Ul)  tons  of 
bay,  70  tons  of  cbocolate,  'Itj  tons  of  grain,  'lO  tons  of  cocoa,  20  tons  of 
rico,  30  tons  of  ginger,  10  tons  of  neat  bides,  12  tons  of  leatber,  27  tons 
of  s^it  and  kid  skins.  So  tons  of  sunmc. '.)  tons  of  iron,  3(1  tons  of  coal,  30 
tons  of  barberry  root  and  200  tons  of  marble, — making  in  all  071  tons, 
tbe  tniiiportalion  of  whicb,  at  twenty  shillings  a  ton,  amounts  to 
S223r..r.7.  I'«-=ides  these,  a  lai-go  amount  of  goods  is  annually  conveyed 
to  tbe  dye  bonse  and  [silk]  printing  establisluneiit. 

"The  avci-.igo  number  of  passengers  is  about  11  each  day,  for  30O 
days  of  tbe  year,  tbo  amount  of  whose  conveyance,  at  $1.25  each,  is 
84125.  The  amount  paid  by  Lynn  people  for  tolls  is  probably  about 
S2100. 

"  By  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  annual  expense  to  the  town  of 
Lynn,  on  tho  Kostoo  route  is  Sl'.i,G(;>(.33. 

"Tbe  amount  of  property  invested  in  baggage  wagons  is  about 
J4i>AI." 

Bv  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  how  small  an 
amount  Lynn  could  then  promi:ie  for  the  %jiii){j'iit  of 
a  railroad.  And  .several  interesting  facts  are  dis- 
closed by  individual  items.  \\'liat  most  surprises 
one.  perhaps,  is  the  small  number  of  i)asseiigeis — an 
average  of  d even  daily,  and  that  with  a  thrifty  popu- 
lation of  IJOOO.  There  was  comparatively  little 
inducement  for  any  cxcei)ting  business  men  to  visit 
the  city.  The  few  retail  "shopping"  necessities 
could  be  met  at  home,  and  the  expense  of  the  visit, 
botli  in  time  and  money,  wius  to  be  looked  at.  Many 
went  to  Boston  but  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  some 
not  more  than  twice  in  a  lil'etime. 

The  few  leading  business  men  went  up  once  a  week 
in  their  own  "teams,"  two  sometimes  joining,  one  fur- 
nishing the  conveyance  and  the  oilier  paying  the  tolls 
and  for  house-baiting.  Hucli  were  the  terms  on  which 
two  prominent  townsmen — Samuel  Mulliken  and 
Jeremiali  ]5ulfinch — on  a  chilly  November  day,  set 
out.  Mr.  Bulfinch  furnished  the  c(niveyancc,  and 
ilulliken  was  to  i)ay  the  expenses.  When  they  arrived 
at("hiirle.-'t()wn  in  the  forcnodii  they  found  that  an  ad- 
ditional toll  or  somelhiiig  uf  the  sort,  to  tlu;  amounl 
of  six  cents,  had  been  recently  levied.  It  was  what 
neither  liad  calculated  on,  and  so  Mr.  M.  contended 
that  each  should  ])ay  half;  but  Mr.  Bulfinch  declared 
tliat  he  would  pay  no  part  of  the  six  cents.  They  were 
equally  matched  for  stubbornness,  and  sat  there  argu- 
ing and  disputing  till  the  declining  sun  warned  them 
that  it  was  time  to  turn  the  horse's  head  homeward. 
And  home  they  rode,  each  probably  exulting  in  his 
triumpli.  This  incident  wa.s  related  to  the  writer  by 
one  of  the  parties.  "And,"  lie  added, 'his  counte- 
nance radiating  with  the  rekindled  fire  within,  though 
he  was  then  more  than  eighty  years  old,  "  I  would  have 
set  there  tjll  this  time,  before  I  would  have  paid  it!" 

Some  of  the  small  manufacturers  were  accustomed 
to  go  to  Boston  on  foot,  do  their  buying  and  gelling 
and  return  in  the  same  manner. 


Another  thing  mentioned  in  the  answer  to  the  cir- 
cular is  the  amount  of  coal  brought  hither  at  that 
time — only  thirty-six  tons — and  jirobably  a  con.sider- 
able  portion  of  even  that  was  Ijituniinous,  or  such  as 
blacksmiths  use.  Anthracite  was  then  just  coining 
into  use  in  New  Englaml,  wood  being  still  almost  ex- 
clusively used  for  luel,  excepting  that  in  a  lew  country 
places  peatatlbrded  a  partial  supply.  l>ut  enough  of  this. 

Old  Lynn  Hotel  has  not  yet  closed  its  portals, 
though  its  business  has  greatly  decreased.  During  the 
long  period  of  more  than  eighty  years,  since  it  was 
erected,  its  hospitable  doors  have  remained  invitingly 
open  for  the  traveler's  entertainment.  Other  houses 
in  the  vicinity  have  in  the  meantime  been  opened 
and  closed.  Even  the  stately  Boscobel  has,  within  a 
few  months,  retired  from  the  field.  ]5ut  there  the  old 
hotel  remains,  ever  and  anon  renewing  its  apjioint- 
nients  and  changing  its  administration  as  years 
move  on,  becoming  less  and  less  an  object  of  interest 
as  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  forms  of  the  elder 
Breed,  of  Deacon  J'ield  and  of  the  vigilant  "True" 
pass  away. 

A  few  words  regarding  one  or  two  others  of  the 
earlier  hotels,  and  inatlers  connected  with  them,  may 
be  given  before  we  pass  on  to  other  tojiics. 

It  was  in  1810  that  the  once  famous  Mineral  Spring 
Hotel  was  built.  The  situation  was  retired  and  ro- 
mantic in  the  extreme.  Almost  surrounded  by  green 
hills  and  woods,  and  having  at  its  very  feet  a  Ix^auti- 
ful  lakelet,  it  was  for  years  deemed  a  most  charming 
resort.  It  received  its  name  from  the  mineral  s[)ring 
which  was  early  discovered  near  the  border  of  the 
pond,  and  stood  on  rising  land  about  midway  be- 
tween the  tunipik-e  and  the  old  Danvers  road,  just 
upon  the  weslern  border  of  Salein.  The  waters  of  the 
Sluing  are  impregnali.-d  with  iron  and  sulphur,  iuid 
were  formerly  much  esteemed  for  their  good  ell'ects  in 
scorbutic  and  pulmonary  diseases.  Dr.  John  Casjiar 
Richter  van  Crowninscheldt,  who  wa.s  reputed  to  have 
been  educated  at  the  University  at  Liepsic,  and  to 
have  lied  from  Clerinany  on  account  of  a  duel,  and 
who,  by  tiie  way,  was  an  anccslor  of  the  prominent 
ami  res])cclable  (.'rcjwninshield  I'amilyof  the  ])resent 
day,  purcha-sed  the  adjacent  lands  and  settled  there 
about  the  year  lij'JO.  The  celebrated  Cotton  Mather 
visited  him  in  his  ]^icturesque  retreat,  partook  of  the 
waters  of  the  s])ring  and  in  one  of  his  works  extols  their 
virtues.  Earlier  than  this,  however,  the  sjiring  was 
known,  for  in  IGGO  a  description  of  the  boundary  line 
between  Lynn  and  Salem  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  noated 
sjiring." 

But  the  hotel  here  has  now  for-  many  years  been 
numbered  with  the  things  that  were.  In  1847  Mr. 
Richard  S.  Fay  purchased  the  estate,  together  with 
many  adjacent  acres,  and  formed  there  a  most  attrac- 
tive and  salul.ir.ious  summer  retreat,  repairing  and  re- 
modeling the  house  and  embellishing  the  grounds  in 
a  manner  to  render  it  a  fit  residence  ibr  one  of  wealth 
and  refined  taste. 
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The  Mineral  Spring  Hotel  had  one  or  two  landlords 
of  high  reputation,  whose  character  assured  the  most 
unobjectionable  and  liberal  management.  Among 
them  -was  Major  Jnbez  W.  Barton,  afterwards,  for 
many  years,  liost  at  the  Albion,  in  Boston.  r)Ut  tliere 
were  one  or  two  attempts  to  sully  its  fair  fame  ;  nota- 
bly, in  1S33,  Dr.  Hazeltine,  a  well-known  and  reputa- 
ble physician,  wrote  a  commtinication  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Bos/on  Jlcdical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
speaking  very  slightingly  of  the  waters  of  the  spring, 
and  in  highly  derogatory  terms  of  the  management  of 
the  hotel.  This  elicited  several  sharp  replies,  and  it 
seemed  finally  satisfactorily  settled  that  the  house, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  disreputable  epi- 
sodes— such  as  all  public-houses  are  liable  to — had 
maintained  a  fair  character.  A  forcible  writer  in  one 
of  the  pajiers  of  the  day  said  :  "  Wc  know  not  which 
most  to  condemn,  the  illiberal  terms  in  which  he 
[Dr.  Hazeltine]  attempts  to  stigmatize  one  of  the  most 
respectable,  quiet  and  unobjectionable  resorts  of  fami- 
lies and  parties  in  the  summer  season  from  Salem  and 
Boston,  or  the  downright  ignorance  whicli  he  mani- 
fests concerning  the  qualities  of  the  spring  water.  Wc 
have  said  before,  and  we  repeat  it,  that  we  know  of  no 
place,  far  or  near,  possessing  so  many  natural  attrac- 
tions and  offering  so  many  real  comforts  and  conven- 
iences to  genteel,  intelligent  and  moral  peoi)le  as  this 
summer  retreat,  nor  one  with  a  more  upright  and  every 
way  worthy  gentleman  at  its  head,  than  aie  to  be 
found  at  the  Lynn  Mineral  Spring  Hotel."  This  was 
written  at  the  time  !Major  Barton  was  landlord. 

Perhaps  it  is  incumbent  to  say  something  of  the 
great  liotel  and  otlier  public-houses  of  Nahant,  es- 
pecially those  established  while  the  peninsula  re- 
mained a  part  of  Lynn  ;  but  as  the  writer  of  the  sketch 
of  that  town  will  no  doubt  say  all  that  is  necessary,  it 
might  prove  nnneeded  labor. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  speak  individually  of  the 
present  hotels  of  Lynn.  We  have  a  considerable 
nura'uer,  and  they  are  of  various  grades,  from  those 
reckoned  as  liigh-class  even  down  to  those  which,  in 
V>y-gonc  days,  went  by  the  name  of  "  salt-hay  "  h(is- 
Iflrics.  Our  business  has  been  mnro  especially  with 
llie  taverns  of  former  times — the  wayside  monuments 
of  the  pii-st — around  which  cluster  so  much  ot  the  true 
history  and  the  romance  of  our  early  days.  The  gen- 
erations that  knew  them  have  nearly  passed  away  ; 
but  their  fame  will  survive  in  story  long  after  their 
crumbling  walls  have  disappeared.  They  have  ever 
furnished  for  the  historian,  tlie  poet  and  the  dreamy 
novelist  many  of  their  most  jovial,  touching  and 
tragic  incidents,  and  long  will  they  continue  so  to  do. 

And  aa  to  the  modes  of  travel,  what  mo're  need  be 
said  ? 

**  We  hav(i  Hpaiinod  tlio  world  with  irun  railn, 
Aud  tlie  Bttaiii-king  nileii  us  now." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

JflSCl' LLANICOUS  TOl'rCS. 

Ltdian  Deed  of  Lynn — LijniCtt  Culonks — Sldvery  nnd  itn  AhoWion — JIhtury 
of  Free  Mnsulini  in  Lynn — Driiil-ing  Cusfonis  aud  Temperance  Move- 
ments— Prec  Ihd'Uc  J-'ui  eat. 


Soiiietiinc'8  tlie  gk'aiiei'a  iiiiickeiifd  uiglit 

A  wealthy  jirize  iiiiij'  s|iy, 
Wliicli  ill  tlie  miper'a  dullei-  light 

Wa«  passed  unheeded  hy. 

—  Old  liidlad. 


Indian  Diced  of  Lynn. — The  Indian  deed  of 
Lynn,  which  may  be  found  recorded  in  the  registry  !it 
Salem,  bears  tlie  date  Septemljer  4,  IGSfi.  It  is 
really  a  mere  release  of  all  the  remaining  interest,  if 
any  existed,  of  the  grantors,  as  lieirs  of  Sagamore 
Wenepawwekin  or  George  Xo-Nose,  so  called,  and 
no  doubta  precautionary  measure,  designed  toshow  that 
the  Indian  title  had  been  fairly  extinguished.  It 
was  executed  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  Andi'os  ad- 
ministration, a  jieriod  when  real  estate  titles  weie 
greatly  confused.  Yet,  though  Aiulros  had  declared 
that  an  Indian  signature  was  of  no  more  value  than  the 
scratch  of  a  bear's  claw,  he,  in  HiSl),  asked  Rev.  Mr. 
Higginsoa  whether  New  England  was  the  King's  ter- 
ritory, and  received  the  reply  that  it  belonged  to  the 
colonists,  because  they  held  it  by  just  occupation 
and  purchase  from  the  Indians. 

The  grantors  aflirm  in  the  deed  that  their  ancestor, 
the  Chief  Wenepawwekin,  was  the  true  and  sole 
owner  of  the  territory  of  Lynn,  notwithstanding  the 
possession  of  the  English.  And  they  also  ullinn  that 
there  had  been  no  legal  dispossession.  There  were 
many  real  and  many  colorable  purchases  and  sales  be- 
fore this  deed  ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cupidity  of 
the  settlers,  their  red  brethren,  as  a  general  thing, 
would  sell  anything  for  which  they  could  find  a  pur- 
chaser, whether  they  had  a  title  to  it  or  not ;  and  they 
would  sell  the  same  thing  over  and  ovoragaiii  as  long 
as  a  jiiircliaser  appeared.  (!ross  IVaiid  wa---,  no  tloubt, 
in  iiiilividiial  instances  practiced,  but  the  summary 
exercise  of  authority  by  the  General  Court  probably 
rectified  many  wrongs.  On  the  (Jth  of  September, 
1038,  the  General  Court  "  agreed  that  tlie  Court  of 
Assistants  should  take  order  tor  the  Indians,  that  they 
may  have  satisfaction  for  their  right  at  Linn."  The 
"right ''  is  not  specified,  but  seenis  to  relate  to  land. 

The  Indians  were  not  an  agricultural  nor  a  pas- 
toral people,  and  had  no  conception  of  the  value  of 
land  for  the  uses  of  civilized  life.  Poquaiuiin,  called 
Duke  William  by  Mr.  Wood,  in  his  "  New  England's 
Prospect,"  and  Black  Will  in  certain  dejiositions 
among  the  Salem  court  files,  was  Sachem  of  Nahant. 
And  he  could  hardly  have  placed  a  speculative 
value  on  his  beautilul  dukedom,  to  have  sold  it 
to    Mr.    Dexter    for   a  suit    of   clothes,  though 
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possibly  he  indulged  in  a  vagrant  chuckle  over  his 
bargain,  as  it  was  finally  determined  tliat  he  had  no 
title  to  the  peninsula,  which  tact  he  probably  knew 
all  along. 

This  Poquanuiu,  or  Black  Will,  by  the  way,  was 
quite  a  character  in  his  time,  and  somewhat  of  a  rover. 
It  is  supposed  that  hi  was  the  same  Indian  who  ap- 
peared in  a  lull  suit  of  English  clothes,  to  welcome 
Gosnold,  in  1G02.  But  where  he  obtained  his  outfit 
does  not  seem  to  be  known.  His  sale  of  Nahant  and 
the  persistent  claims  of  his  grantee  occasioned  the 
town  much  vexation  and  expense.  The  end  of  this 
wily  Indian  was  tragical.  Some  vessels  had  saibid 
eastward  in  search  of  pirates  who  had  been  commit- 
ting depredations  and  atrocities  in  various  places 
along  the  coast.  At  Scarborough,  Me.,  they  fell  in 
with  Poquanum,  and  straightway  hanged  him,  be- 
cause some  Indians  had,  more  than  a  year  before, 
murdered  one  Bagnall,  a  pestilent  fellow,  whom 
AVinthrop  says  "had  much  wronged  the  Indians." 
This  was  retaliating  in  a  summary  rather  than  a  jvist 
way,  it  being  altogether  improbable  that  riiiiuanum 
had  any  liand  in  the  murder.  Indeed,  Winthrop 
says  the  killing  was  by  " Squidraysett  and  his  In- 
dians." 

The  tragic  death  of  Poquanum  occurred  in  Janu- 
ary, 1033.  He  seems  to  have  been  intelligent,  gener- 
ous in  disposition  and  friendly  to  tiie  settlers.  He 
left  a  sou  wlio  was  also  named  Po{iuanum,  who  lived 
to  old  age,  and  was  well  known  in  the  colony.  Cookin, 
in  ICS'),  says:  "  He  is  an  Indian  of  good  repute  and 
j)rofesseth  the  Christian  religion."  He,  too,  w:is 
friendly  to  the  whites,  and  rendered  efiicient  service 
during  the  great  King  Philip  War. 

Nothing  further  need  be  said  regarding  the  Indian 
deed  of  Lynn.  But  the  general  remark  may  be 
added  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  looseness  about 
Indian  titles  in  this  vicinity.  It  can  almost  be  said 
that  heirsliip  was  sometimes  asserted  on  no  licttcr 
ground  than  that  the  claimant  had  shiin  a  Ibriuer 
owner.  ]Mr.  Higginson,  the  first  minister  of  Salem, 
in  a  letter  dated  in  says:  ''The  Indians  arc  not 

able  to  make  use  of  the  onc-l'ourtli  |i.'Ut  of  the  land; 
neitliL-r  have  they  any  settled  jdaces  as  towns,  to 
dwell  in,  nor  any  grounds  a.s  tiiey  challenge  for  their 
own  possession,  but  change  their  habitation  from 
place  to  place."  But  they  soon  began  to  learn  I'roni 
the  settlers  something  of  the  utility  of  reforming  their 
nomadic  life;  and  then  followed  a  concciition  of  the 
value  of  land. 

Lynn's  Coi.oniks. — Affairs  in  Lynn  had  hardly 
become  established  in  good  running  order  when  some 
of  the  restless — or  it  might  be  more  pleasfng  to  say 
enter[>rising — spirits  began  to  look  for  new  fields  of 
adventure.  In  less  than  a  score  of  years  from  the 
commencem/;nt  of  the  settlement  many  families  de- 
p:irted  and  planted  new  towns,  among  which  were 
Sandwich  and  Yarmouth,  in  Ma.ssaclnisetts ;  Su^itli- 
ampton  and  Flashing,  on  Long  Island  ;  and  Stam- 


ford, in  Connecticut.  New  Haven,  too,  was  indebted  to 
Lynn  for  one  of  her  first  and  most  elHcient  founders, — 
Captain  Nntlianiel  Turner,  who  is  s]i()keii  of  in  another 
connection  in  this  sketch.  He  it  was  who  pureliiised 
from  the  Inilians  the  territory  forniing  the  now  l.icau- 
tiful  town  of  Staniibrd,  on  the  New  York  and  New 
Haven  Ilailroad,  which  purchase  was  brouglit  about 
in  a  rather  curious  way. 

The  captain's  Lynn  residence  was  on  Nahant  Street, 
near  that  of  his  frieii>l  and  superior  otlicer,  .John 
Humfi-ey.  On  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  Pequot  War, 
1G3C,  he  took  the  field  with  the  first  expedition  and 
became  so  pleased  with  tlie  territory  invaded  iis  to 
determine  at  the  clo^e  of  hostilities  tn  make  a  i)eace- 
ful  invasion  and  ibrni  a  settlement.  He  obtained  the 
tract  including  vStamlbrd  by  fair  inirchase  I'rom  the 
Indian  Sagamores,  tlu'  recorded  agreement  being  in 
these  words  :  "  I,  the  said  Nathaniel  Turner,  anim  to 
give  and  bring  or  send  to  the  above  said  Sagamores, 
within  the  space  ol'  one  nidnth,  twelve  coats,  twelve 
howes  (hoes),  twelve  hatchets,  twelve  glasses,  twelve 
knives,  ibur  kettles,  lour  fallioms  of  ^vllite  wani[niin." 

The  most  important  of  the  colonies  sent  out  from 
Lynn  at  this  )ieriod  was  that  of  Long  Island.  Thither 
went  some  ibrty  families,  and  with  them,  as  minister, 
the  Ivev.  Abraham  Pierson,  a  man  of  learning  and 
ability.  He  took  with  him  his  little  son,  Ahraliam, 
who  w.as  born  here.  And  that  son,  in  1701,  l)ecame 
tlie  first  president  of  Yale  College.  Tliey  saiU'il  in  a 
vesut'l  eommandeil  by  Captain  Daniel  Howe,  of  Ijynn, 
who  ajjpears  to  have  had  considerable  interest  in  the 
expedition.  They  [iroceeded  as  far  west  as  Scout's 
Bay,  landed  and  made  lodgments  at  Flushing,  Ja- 
maica, Hempstead,  (Jyster  Bay  and  tlierealjouts.  But 
the  Dutch  soon  as^erlcd  their  right  to  the  tei'ritory 
and  a-sumed  a  decidedly  hostile  attitude.  Kieft  was 
then  the  Dutch  Governor,  and  Captain  Howe  being 
a  man  of  determination,  things  presently  began  to 
wear  a  threatening  aspect.  The  settlers  todk  down 
the  arms  of  tlie  I'l-ince  of  (Jrange  which  tlie  Dutch 
had  erected,  and  in  their  phiee  an  Indian  drew  an 
"  nnhandsiinie  lace,"  :is  Winthrop  giaphically  says, 
which  act  the  Diilth  tdnk  "in  high  disi)leasure." 
'They  then  began  to  I'ear  habitations.  Naturally 
enough,  this  prov(jked  the  Dutch  Governor,  and  to 
such  a  degree  did  his  ire  attain  that  he  had  several 
arrested  and  impi'isoned.  But  he  does  not  ap[>ear  to 
have  been  a  really  ill-natured  or  unreasonable  niiin, 
though  Washington  Irving  does  characteri/.i^  him  as 
"  Williani  the  Testy." 

Cn  Iheii'  ])roiiiise  to  remove,  the  ])ris()ners  were 
readily  released.  They  did  remo\'e  some  eighty  miles 
eastward  and  commenced  the  ])ermanent  settlement 
of  Southampton,  which  name  was  given  in  ■commem- 
oration of  the  port  in  lOngland  from  which  some  of 
them  originally  came. 

Soulhamjiton,  thus  begun,  still  numbers  among  her 
[leople  many  who  descemled  from  I  hat  good  old  Lynn 
stock.    Jn  this  coloni/.ation  (|uile  a  nuinher  of  the 
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loading  residents  of  Lynn  wore  concerned,  tlunigli 
some  whose  names  were  on  the  roll  did  not  emigrate. 
The  colony  grew  apace,  and  from  time  to  time  sent 
otr  other  colonies  that  made  lodgments  in  various 
parts  of  the  island,  so  that  the  I^ong  Island  of  this 
day  owes  much  to  the  Lynn  of  that  day. 

These  colonists  evidently  carried  with  them  the 
ideas  of  freedom  and  equality  under  which  thoy  had 
prospered  here,  and  in  their  new  home  continued  to 
be  governed  in  a  thoroughly  democratic  way,  though 
at  one  time,  li!44,  they  placed  themselves'professedly 
under  the  Hartford  jurisdiction.  ''The  government 
of  the  town,"  says  an  intelligent  native  writer,  "was 
vested  in  the  ]5eople.  They  assembled  at  their  town- 
meeting.s,  had  all  power  and  all  authority.  They 
elected  town  officers,  constituted  courts,  allotted  lands, 
made  laws,  tried  ditiicult  and  important  cases,  and 
from  their  decision  there  was  no  appeal.  The  Town- 
Meeting,  or  General  Court,  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
met  once  a  month.  Every  freeholder  was  required  to 
be  present  at  its  meetings  and  take  a  part  in  the  bur- 
dens of  goYernment.  All  delinquents  were.fincd  for 
non-attendance  at  each  meeting.  ' 

The  Long  Island  enterprise  thus  inaugurated  by 
the  people  of  Lynn  was  really  of  a  good  deal  of  im- 
portance. It  w:ls  with  James  Forrett,  as  agent  of 
Lord  Sterling,  that  the  negotiations  I'or  the  right  to 
occupy  the  land  were  made.  Winthrop  says,  "  Divers 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Linne,  finding  themselves 
straitened,  looked  out  for  a  new  plantation,  and 
going  to  Long  Island,  they  agreed  with  the  Lord  Ster- 
ling's agent  there,  one  Mr.  Forrett,  lor  a  parcel  of  the 
isle  near  the  west  end,  and  agreed  with  the  Indians 
for  their  right."  The  emigrants,  however,  to  begin 
with,  had  a  difficulty  with  Agent  Forrett,  the  cause  of 
which  does  not  exactly  appear,  and  he  entered  a 
strong  protest  against  them  at  Boston  as  "  intruders." 
Then  the  troubles  with  the  Dutch  came,  but  by  per- 
sistence and  fair  dealing  the  settlers  soon  obtained 
favor  and  a  permanent  foothold. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  occupy  space  in  sj)eaking  fur- 
ther of  the  colonies  that  early  went  out  from  Lynn. 
W'iial  has  been  said  of  the  Long  Island  enterprise  in 
u  great  degree  characterized  the  others,  their  spirit 
and  purposes  being  much  the  same. 

Slaveky  and  its  AiiOLiTioN. — The  beginning 
of  slavery  in  Massachusetts  was  in  1G38,  when  some 
of  the  captive  I'equot  Indians  were  sent  to  the  Wast 
Indies  and  sf^ld  for  return  cargoes  of  cotton,  tobacco 
and  negroes,  but  in  1641  the  court,  in  a  loose  and  un- 
cerUiiti  way,  set  its  face  against  such  servitude,  enact- 
ing that  "There  shall  never  be  any  bond  slaverie, 
villianiige  or  cajitivitie  an)ong8t  us,  unless  It  be  law- 
full  ca[)tives  taken  in  just  warres,  and  such  strangers 
as  willingly  selle  themselves  or  are  sold  to  us.  This 
exempts  none  from  servitude  who  shall  Ik;  judged 
thereto  by  autlioritie."  Wliat  is  there  in  this  to  i)re- 
vent  negro  or  Indian  shivery?  Under  the  chiuse 
"such  sLraugers  as  willingly  sell  themselves  or  are 


sold  to  us,"  a  duor  seems  to  be  widely  opened. 
Thomas  Keyser,  an  early  settler  of  Lynn,  was  a  mar- 
iner, and  appears  unscrupulously  to  have  engaged  in 
the  Guinea  slave  trade,  conjointly  with  James  Smith, 
of  Boston,  a  church  member.  Slaves  were  most  nu- 
merous in  the  province  in  174.5.  In  1754  tliere  were 
four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  slaves  in  Essex  County, 
and  in  all  Massachusetts  forty-four  hundred  and 
eighty-nine.  In  1774  the  General  Court  passed  a  bill 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves,  but  Governor 
Gage  refused  his  a.ssenr. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  llevolution  there 
were  twenty-six  slaves  in  Lynn,  among  them  one  be- 
longing to  Thomas  Mansfield,  named  Pom|)ey,  a  na- 
tive prince  born  on  the  Gambia,  and  who  continued 
to  be  duly  honored  by  all  the  negroes  hereabout, 
holding  a  holiday  court  once  a  year  in  a  fragrant 
glade,  surrounded  by  his  gayly-elad  subjects,  who  bad 
been  allowed  their  freedom  for  the  day. 

The  State  Constitution  was  established  in  17S0. 
The  first  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Ilights  asserts 
that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  this  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  reference  to  slavery,  but 
it  was  a  point  on  which  there  was  by  no  means  una- 
nimity of  opinion.  In  1781,  however,  at  a  court  in 
AVorcester,  an  indictment  was  found  against  a  wiiite 
man  lor  assaulting,  beating  and  imprisoning  a  black. 
The  case  finally,  in  1783,  went  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  there  the  defense  was  that  the  black  was  a  slave, 
and  the  beating  the  necessary  and  lawful  coi  i-ectiou 
by  the  master;  but  the  defense  was  declared  invalid, 
and  this  decision  was  the  death-blow  to  slavery  in 
Massachusetts. 

As  to  the  latef  movements  touching  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  Lynn  raised  a  strong  and  by  no  means  uncertain 
voice  in  behalf  fif  the  skives, — a  cause  so  much  de- 
rided and  ojiposed  in  its  inci[)ient  stages,  but  so  much 
applauded  wlien  it  had  become  popular. 

The  "Lynn  Colored  Peoi)le's  Friend  Society"  was 
formed  in  1882,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  memljers 
really  did  ni<ii'e  lor  the  cause  Ijy  indiviilual  tlian  com- 
binetl  action.  Ne\'ertliclcss,  the  orgaiii/ation  was 
\isel'ul  ill  arousing  and  centralizing  attention.  Speak- 
ers from  abroad  were  occasionally  here.  The  accom- 
plished and  piquant  Grimkie  ladies  from  the  South 
gave  one  or  two  stirring  addresses.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  summer  of  18155  George  Thompson,  the  promi- 
nent English  abolitionist,  visited  Lynn,  and  lectured 
in  several  of  the  meeting-houses  to  large  audiences. 
In  the  latter  jiart  of  the  summer  he  again  came  to 
Lynn  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Essex  County  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  held  in  the  First  Methodist  meeting- 
house. Some  hostility  was  now  manifested  by  the 
opponents  of  the  )novement.  In  the  evening,  while 
Mr.  Thompson  was  lecturing,  a  great  crowd  collecte'l 
about  the  iiouse,  and  a  stone  was  thrown  through  one 
of  the  windows,  causing  great  disturbance  within. 
A  large  number  pressed  into  the  entry  and  attemiited 
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to  burst  in  the  inner  doors,  which  had  been  closed. 
During  the  tumult  ]Mr.  Thoin[)son  ended  his  dis- 
course, and  passed  out,  unobserved  by  the  crowd. 
He  was  presently  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  ladies, 
and  conducted  to  a  neighboring  house,  whence  he 
departed  privately  to  his  temporary  residence  at 
^wampscott.  Mr.  Thompson  was  here  again  in  1850, 
and  then  met  with  a  cordial  welconie.  He  had  a 
public  reception  by  his  Lynn  friends  at  Lyceum 
Hall,  which  stood  on  Market  iStreet,  at  the  corner  of 
Summer.  Though  the  weather  was  stormy,  the  hall 
was  well  tilled,  and  ^Ir.  Thompson  delivered  a  felici- 
tous address. 

It  was  in  1850  that  Congress  passed  the  famous,  or 
as  many  regarded  it,  the  infamous  "Fugitive  Slave 
Law."  The  law  intended  to  focilitate  the  rendition 
of  slaves  escaping  into  the  free  States.  Much  hostil- 
ity to  the  act  was  manifested  in  Lynn,  and  sevei-al 
largely-attended  meetings  were  held,  at  which  it  was 
denounced  in  strong  terms.  On  Saturday  evening, 
October  5th,  a  full  and  enthusiastic  meeting  took 
place  in  Lyceum  Hall,  at  which  Mayor  Haod  presid- 
ed, and  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  reaching 
to  the  very  verge  of  loyalty.  And,  though  one  or 
two  of  them  savor  strongly  of  the  nullification  doc- 
trine, they  may  well  be  introduced  here  as  indicative 
of  the  aroused  sjiirit  of  our  people  : 

"Resolvep,  That  tlio  Fugltilivo  S!:ivo  Rill,  recently  cnaoteil  \<y  Con- 
gress, violates  the  phiiu  iiituTit  ami  the  strict  letter  of  the  ITiiiti  J  Stati  s 
Constitution,  which  Becures  to  every  citizen,  except  in  ciisee  of  iMurtiiil 
law,  the  riglil  of  trial  hyjnryonall  iniportunt  tineslions  ;  fiirtlier,  suiil 
bill  outr.iges  juslice,  .■iince  it  Joea  not  Beoiirc  to  llio  fugitive,  or  to  the 
friMj  man  nii-itiiken  for  it  fugitive,  due  notice  beforehand  of  llie  cluirgu 
made  ag-ain.it  hhii,  and  oii[M»rtunity  for  crota-exarniniiig  the  wii- 
nei»-s  ag-ain.-t  liini  on  tlieir  oath,  gives  him  no  time  to  get  couuhuI  or 
gather  testimony  in  his  own  belialf— rights  which  our  fathers  uocnrL-d 
by  the  struggle  of  two  hundred  yearn,  and  wliich  are  too  dear  to  ho  sac- 
rifice^J  to  the  convenience  of  sliive-hunlers,  afraid  or  ushumed  to  linger 
aniiJ  a  conununity  whose  institutions  and  nuiral  sense  tliey  arc  out- 
raging. 

".\gaiD,  said  bill  tramples  on  the  most  sacred  principleaof  thecommon 
law,  and  even  If  men  could  be  property,  no  property,  however  sacretl, 
can  claim  the  right  to  be  protected  in  sucli  a  way  as  endangers  the  riglits 
and  Kifety  of  free  men;  therefore — 

"  Uesolved,  That  v.o  pnitest  against  it  as  grossly  nnr-ori>lilutional,  as 
Imuj^hl  ttilli  iliiniiiT  to  lhi>  Mit'i  ly  of  ii  largo  piutioii  of  our  1.1K.«  -i  ill- 
ti'iis,  and  ciipaldo  tif  liidng  rjislly  porn  rleil  lo  the  ruin  uf  un  v  >iui',  »  liile 
or  black  ;  wo  ilenouni-e.  it  as  lMfaruou^,  and  \\  e  ]u'oi  l<iiui  one  di  trnninu- 
tion  that  it  shall  not  bu  exeiaittMl. 

"ItiaioI.VKii,  That  we  rejoice  to  bellevo  lliat  there  are  not  prisons 
enough  at  the  North  to  hold  the  men  and  women  who  stand  ready  to 
BUceor  and  protect  the  iiaiiting  fugitive  slave,  and  IjafUo  and  resist  llie 
elavc-hanler  who  shall  dare  to  jiollute  our  soil. 

"RcsoLVED,  That  every  man  who  voted  for  this  atrocious  bill,  every 
one  who  avows  his  readiness  to  execute  it,  and  every  one  «  ho  justifies  it 
on  any  ground,  is  a  traitor  to  the  rights  of  the  free  States,  and  a  (.rimi- 
iial  of  the  de<;|)est  die,  at  tlio  head  of  whom  stands  iMiDard  l''illnu)n-,  who 
from  jjarty  or  even  baser  motives,  Inis  set  his  name  to  a  law,  tljo  ]iro. 
visions  of  which,  so  far  from  twing  fitted  for  a  (,'hrialian  r.  public,  re- 
mind one  only  of  the  court  of  Jeffries  or  the  camp  of  flaynau. 

"  l!i;3<-iLVKf),  That  Samuel  A.  Kliot,  of  li..stuii,  in  giving  his  vole  for 
thi.i  bbxsi-hoiind  bill,  dishonored  ami  helrayeil  Massiichusults  ;  and  low 
a.s  is  often  the  moral  sense  of  a  great  city,  caid^ored  by  wealth,  wi^  rejoire 
to  know  thul  he  niisr«]ir<-s<-nted  his  innnediate  constituents;  anil  wi^  d.!- 
nuind  of  Iheni,  in  the  name  of  our  old  commonwealth,  to  save  us  fiouj 
the  infamy  of  his  iircsence  in  another  Congress. 

"Uksoi.vkk,  That  since  OihI  has  commanded  lis  to'hesvraj'  not  him 
that  waudereth,'  and  siinx;,  our  falhers  being  witnesses,  every  man's 


right  to  liberty  is  self-evident,  wo  see  no  way  of  avoiding  the  conclusion 
of  Senator  Seward,  that  '  it  is  a  violation  of  the  divine  law  to  surrender 
the  fugitive  slave  who  takes  refuge  at  our  firesides  from  his  reh^ntless 
pursuers  and  in  view  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  notorious  fact  that  the 
slave  power  has  constantly  trampled  under  foot  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  secure  its  own  extension  or  safety,  and  especially  of  the 
open,  undisguised  and  acknowledged  contempt  of  that  instrument  with 
^vhicll  tlio  slave  States  kidnap  our  colored  citizens  traveling  South,  and 
imprison  our  coloi'od  seamen,  we,  in  obedience  to  Goil's  la^v,  and  in  self- 
defense,  declare  that,  constitution  or  no  constitution,  law  or  no  law, 
with  jury  trial  or  without,  the  slave  who  has  once  breathed  the  air  and 
touched  tlie  soil  of  Jlassachusetts,  shall  never  bo  dragged  back  to  bond- 
ago. 

"  llF.sot.viin,  That  Lewis  Cass  and  Daniel  Webster,  Senator  Foote  and 
Senatiu'  Clay,  and  ouch  and  every  one  of  the  '  compromise  committee 
of  thirteen,'  who  reported  and  urged  the  passage  of  this  bill,  as  well 
as  every  one  who  voted  for  its  passage,  are  unworthy  the  votes  of  a  free 
people  for  any  ollice  for  which  they  nuiy  be  hereafter  named." 

The  execution  of  Jolm  Brown,  at  Charlestown,  Va., 
adjudged  guilty  of  treason  tor  attempting  by  armed 
force  to  free  slaves,  was  signalized  by  the  tolling  of 
church  bells  in  Lynn  at  sunrise,  noon  and  sunset  on 
Friday,  December  2,  1859,  the  day  of  execution. 

It  would  be  pleasing  to  give  the  names  of  those 
who  long  and  valiantly  fought  in  the  abolition  ranks, 
those  who,  under  reproach  and  sometimes  personal 
danger,  never  flinched  in  their  loyalty  to  the  great 
principles  of  h'jnian  liberty.  Bat  the  list  would  be 
too  long,  and  it  might  appear  invidious  to  select  a 
few.  James  N.  Bull'iim,  however,  should  not  be  for- 
gotten ;  nor  Frederic  Douglass,  wlio  was  for  some  time 
a  resident  here,  aiter  his  successful  flight  from  the 
South.  Some  of  the  more  zealous  of  the  early  ones 
lost  much  of  their  influence  by  denouncing  the  church 
organizations  for  the  alleged  reason  that  their  position 
was  not  sulliciently  agi^ressive  on  that  and  some 
other  reformatory  questions.  They  were  called  Gome- 
outers,  and  in  many  instances  their  turbulent  course 
tended  to  retard  rather  tlian  mlvance  the  cause  they 
really  had  at  heart. 

To  one  who  knew  the  prominent  actors  in  the  re- 
formatory movements  of  this  community,  say  forty- 
five  years  ago,  jiarticularly  the  movements  touching 
slavery  and  intemperance,  it  is  interesting,  if  not  won- 
derful, to  observe  the  change  of  public  0|)inion  regard- 
ing llirni.  No  brttrr  exaniplcs  cm  he  had  nl'the  zeal 
and  peisrveraiicc  necessary  (u  l)e  exercised,  of  tlie 
conluiiK'ly  and  iiiisciiiireptiuii  to  be  endured,  in  such 
a  warfare. 

But  tlie  end  of  slavery  came  in  a  manner  not  antici- 
pated in  those  eaiiier  days,  and  many  of  the  jjioneers 
in  the  great  cause  lived  to  rejoice  over  the  removal 
of  the  national  disgrace.  Little  could  that  great  apos- 
tle of  freedom,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  have  dreamed 
of  the  career  that  awaited  him,  and  of  the  lasting 
honors  that  would  surround  his  name  so  long  as 
American  principles  should  endure,  when,  in  his 
youthful  days,  he  quietly  i)ursiied  his  humble  labors 
upon  the  shoemaker's  bench,  in  the  little  seven  l)y  nine 
shop  on  .Market  Street. 

IliSTOitY  OF  h'tiKii  MAsoNitY  IN  Lynn. — A  brief 
history  of  the  ancient  institution  of  Free  MiLsonry 
cannot  be  in;ipproj)riate  in  this  sketch.  It  dtites  btick 
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to  the  commencement  of  tlie  present  century.  Tra- 
dition informs  us  that  a  number  of  Masonic  brethren 
frequently  met  for  consultation,  and  concluded,  in  the 
early  summer  of  1805,  to  form  a  lodge.  These  breth- 
ren resided  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  and  lo- 
cated the  lodge  in  the  upper  room  of  a  small  wooden 
building  on  Boston  Street,  near  the  corner  of  North 
Federal.  The  founders  of  the  lodge  were  among  the 
foremost  citizens,  men  of  character  and  inlluence, 
whose  names  to  this  day  are  revered  by  the  fraternity. 
The  original  records  show  that  Amariah  Childs,  Ezra 
Collins,  Thomas  C.  Thatcher,  William  Frothingham, 
Frederick  Breed,  William  Ballard,  Francis  Moore,  Jr., 
Aaron  Breed,  Aaron  Learned,  Samuel  Brimblecom, 
Thomas  Witt,  Joseph  Johnson,  Jonas  W.  Gleason, 
Joshua  Blanchard,  David  Crane  and  Richard  John- 
son, being  aJl  master  masons,  assembled  some  time 
about  the  1st  of  June,  180"),  and  agreed  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  brotherhood  by  the  name  of  J\foHHf  Car- 
7ncl  Lodge  ;  and  .after  clioosing  Amariah  Chihls, 
Master  ;  William  Ballard,  Senior  Warden  ;  .and  Fran- 
cis Moore,  Jr.,  Juniijr  ^\'arden,  they  signed  a  petition 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  foracharter,  which  was vianted  at 
the  quarterly  communication  in  June  of  the  same 
year. 

The  hall  of  Lynn  Academy,  then  recently  erected, 
on  South  Common  Street,  was  obtained,  tilted  up,  all 
necessary  regalia  procured  and  regular  meetings  com- 
menced. The  first  candidate  proposed  for  initiation 
was  Ezra  Mudge,  father  of  Ezra  AVarren  Mudge,  the 
sixtli  mayor  of  Lynn.  The  first  code  of  by-laws  was 
adopted  November  13th,  and  the  jnembershi[)  limited 
to  filty.  The  lodge  so  prospered  that  in  1807  an  in- 
vitation was  extended  to  the  Grand  Lodge  to  publicly 
install  the  oflicers.  The  use  of  the  old  i)arish  meeiing- 
house  was  procured  for  the  purpose,  and  there  the 
ceremonies  took  place,  the  Rev.  Asa  Eaton,  D.D., 
rectorof  Christ  Church,  Boston,  deliveringthe  sermon. 
The  membershii)  was,  in  1318,  limited  to  seventy-five, 
by  the  new  code  of  by-laws  then  adopted. 

In  1S21  the  lodge  erected  for  its  use  the  two-story 
frame  building  which  long  stood  in  Market  Scjuare,  at 
tlu-  coriuT  of  Kim  Street,  and  was  Icnown  as  Masonic 
Hail.  Tlio  cost  was  .;}"J-'">.','8.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  June  2.3lh,  with  ^Lisonic  ceremonies.  Rev.  Chce- 
ver  Felch  delivering^  the  address,  and  the  hall  was 
dedicated  November  12th. 

The  lodge  attended,  by  invitation,  the  laying  of  the 
corner -.stone  of  Bunker  Hill  Jlonument,  June  17, 1825. 
On  St.  John's  day,  June  24,  182G,  Brother  Caleb 
Cusliing,  of  Newbury|)ort,  delivered  a  learned  and 
eloquent  iiddress  bclbre  the  fraternity,  in  the  First 
Methodist  meeting-house. 

Tiie  l;wt  meeting  of  record,  previous  to  surrender- 
ing the  cliartcr  of  Jlount  Caiinel  Lodge,  appears  to 
have  been  on  the  lOth  of  December,  1834.  And  from 
that  time  until  June  11,  1845,  there  is  no  record  to 
show  that  the  lodge  was  called  t/jgether. 

During  the  decade  from  1835  to  1845  there  is^aii 


unwritten  history  of  meetings  on  Long  Beach  and 
High  Rock  held  by  faithful  members  daring  the 
storniy  and  troublous  anti-jMasonic  period. 

The  charter  ol'  the  lodge  was  restored  on  the  11th 
of  June,  1S45.  A  meeting  was  called  July  lllth,  and 
otlicers  elected,  who  were  installed  July  23d,  and  from 
that  date  commenced  a  season  of  prosperity  which 
has  continued  without  interruption  to  the  jiresent 
time.  The  first  jierson  to  receive  the  degrees  after  the 
revival  of  the  charter  was  lU-adtord  Williams,  the 
cereiriony  taking  place  Se[itember  15,  1845. 

On  the  17th  of  l^ebruary,  1851,  a  fire  destroyed 
much  of  the  properly  of  tlie  lodge,  which  was  at  Lib- 
erty Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Market  Streets, 
where  the  meetings  were  held.  After  this  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  IVaternity  were  held  at  the  house  of 
their  Worthy  Master,  W.  11.  Phillips,  until  Dec.  IGth, 
when  they  met  in  a  hall  in  which  one  or  two  other  or- 
ganizations occasionally  assembled.  In  the  winter  of 
]854the  hall  in  theSagamore Building  waslitfed  upand 
used  lb)-  the  regular  convocations  ol'  the  lodge,  and  if 
those  old  walls  could  sjieak,  a  recital  of  the  history  of 
the  meetings  of  Mount  Carmel  Ijodgc  would  greatly 
interest  the  present  members  of  the  fraternity  in  our 
city. 

On  the  20tli  of  December,  1855,  the  first  bfx.ik  of 
records  was  formally  closed,  having  served  the  lodge 
for  half  a  century.  Ami  on  September  7,  1857,  a  new 
code  of  by-laws  was  ado])ie(l,  lo  which  is  appended 
the  names  of  sixty-one  members. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1863,  Sutton  Chojitcr  of 
Royal  Arch  Md'ionH  was  organized. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  181)4,  u[)on  invitation  of 
the  Grand  Bijdy,  Mount  Carmel  Lodge  assisted  in 
laying  the  corner-stone  cd'  the  new  jMasonic  Temple, 
corner  of  Jioylston  and  'Tremont  Streets,  lioston. 

On  l'\-bruary  21,  18(i5,  Golden  Fleece  J^odge  was  duly 
organized,  and  had  for  its  first  three  oflicers  'J'imothy 
G.  Senter,  AV.  1\L;  Alonzo  C.  lilethen,  S.  W. ;  John 
G.  Dudley,  J.  W. 

April  10,  181)5,  the  hulics  of  Lynn  presented  a 
beautiCul  banner  to  Mount  t'arniel  l,t)dge. 

July  4,  l.S(i5,  ihc  .Masiiiiic  iVatcruily  joined  in  the 
celebration  of  the  day. 

Novendjer  13,  18G5,  an  invitation  was  received  from 
Mayor  Peter  M.  Neal  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies 
of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  City  Hall;  but  on 
December  lltli  a  cfimmnnication  was  received  fnun 
the  R.  W.  Grand  Master  refusing  to  grant  a  dispensa- 
tion lor  the  lodges  to  appear  in  public  to  take  i>art  in 
the  ceremonies. 

October  8, 18ii(). — A  petition  was  received  aiul  con- 
sent given  for  the  formatinn  ol'  a  lodge  at  Saugns. 

June  24,1807. — Tlie  Masonic  fraternity  of  Lynn 
particii)ated  in  the  dedicuitory  scr\'ices  of  the  new 
Masonic  Temple  in  Boston. 

June  28,  1872. — Died,  in  Lynn,  Jonathan  Richard- 
son, a  native  of  the  town,  aged  eighty-seven  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  Mount  Carmel 
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Lodge,  and  tiler  for  more  than  forty  years.  He  re- 
mained a  faithful  adherent  to  the  institution  when  so 
many  of  the  brethren  withdrew,  in  the  troublous 
times  of  anti-Masonry.  His  burial  took  j)lace  IVom 
the  First  Methodist  meeting-house,  and  was  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  the  fraternity. 

February,  1873. —  Olivet  CommanJery  of  JC/iiijhfs 
Templars  was  organized.  October  :^2d  there  was  a 
grand  parade,  attracting  much  attention. 

September  8,  1873. — Invitation  received  iVoin  the 
city  government  of  Lynn  to  take  part  in  the  deilica- 
tion  of  the  Soldiers'  Monument.  As  an  organization, 
however,  the  fraternity  did  not  join  in  tlie  ceremo- 
nies. 

ilay  12,  1879. — Invitation  received  from  Jlayor 
George  P.  Sanderson  to  participate  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  Lynn.  IJut  the  invitation  was  not  ac- 
cepted. 

December  8,  1880. — A  board  of  trustees  elected  to 
take  charge  of  the  hall  and  of  the  property  belonging 
to  the  Masonic  fraternity.  • 

May  9,  ISSl. — By-laws  adopted  granting  life  mem- 
bership in  Mount  Carmel  Lodge. 

October  8,  ISSl. — Grand  Master  S.  E.  Lawrence 
present  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  lodges  on 
the  commutation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  cajiitation 
tax. 

February  22,  1^82. — ^fembcrs  from  lodges  in  the 
Filth  District  liold  a  meeting  at  Masonic  Hall  in 
Lynn,  for  exemplification  of  work  and  the  lectures 
connected  therewith.  Charles  M.  Avery,  Grand  Lec- 
turer, present  as  instructor. 

Mount  Carmel  Lodge,  soon  after  the  renewal  of  its 
charter,  in  1845,  began  steadily  to  iturease  in  nuni- 
bers  and  strength,  an<l,  from  time  to  time,  found  it 
neccs.sary  to  seek  more  capacious  accommodations. 
Some  years  ago  the  liall  in  Tolman's  liuilding,  I\Iar- 
ket  Street,  corner  of  Liberty,  was  leased  and  fitted  up 
in  becoming  .style,  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  taking 
place  in  July,  1872.  I'ut  now,  lor  a  number  of  yeai  s, 
tlie  sevt.-ral  .MasiUiic  organizations  have  occu[iit  d  tiie 
eligible  ijuartL-rs  in  the  building  of  tlie  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  mi  ,M;u  ket  Street. 

For  fifty-eigiit  years  Mount  Carmel  was  the  only 
lodge  in  Lynn.  J5ut  there  are  now,  1>87,  the  foHow- 
ing  Masonic  bodies : 

Oryaiiiuition.  ^Itiiiher'^]tii\ 

issi;.. 

Mount  Carmel  Ijoi'^n  1X05  Id;! 

Sutton  liojiil  Arcli  Oliupter  1:)'J 

Cultlen  Flojce  Loilgo  ISiio  178 

Olivet  Coniniamlery  HniglitrtTi;Tripl.ir  .  .  1873  117 

The  trustees  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  in  Lynn,  at 
the  jiresent  time,  are:  William  D.  PikiI,  president; 
George  II.  Allen,  tre:isurer;  William  B.  Phillips,  sec- 
retary ;  ClKirles  E.  Parsons,  Charles  C.  Fry. 

DllIXKlN'G    Cu.STOMS  AND    Tk.MI'KKANCK  MoVU- 

MK.N'T.-i. — Whether  our  predecessors,  as  occupants  of 
tliis  soil,  the  Indians,  were  ever  excessive  drinkers  is 


not  positively  known.  They  did  not  have  distilled 
liquors,  but  may  possibly  have  had  some  sort  id'  herba- 
ceous concoction  that  operated  as  a  more  or  less  ine- 
briating stimulant.  But  they  had  nothing  that  in  its 
effects  would  com]3are  with  the  "  fire  water  "  brought 
by  their  pale-faced  snpplanters.  Their  boisterous  or- 
gies, which  led  our  fathers  to  call  them  "  devil  wor- 
shippers," were  of  a  character  very  diderent  from 
"  drunken  sprees."  But  when  they  got  a  taste  of  the 
while  man's  fire  water,  having  no  restraining  moral 
sentiment,  their  lust  for  it  was  unquenchable.  The 
deplorable  result  need  not  be  recounted.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  first  instance  of  Indian  intoxication  in 
this  part  of  North  America  took  place  in  September, 
1G09,  when  the  ship  of  the  celebrated  navigator, 
Henry  Hudson,  was  cruising  about  the  river  that  still 
bears  his  name.  For  the  curious  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  natural  disposition  of  the  natives  whom 
they  encountered,  it  is  said  the  navigators  resolved  to 
make  some  of  the  principal  one?  intoxicated.  To 
that  end,  ardent  spirits,  "  as  much  as  they  would," 
were  administered.  Only  one,  however,  became 
really  drunk,  though  all  reached  the  merry  stage. 
The  pranks  of  the  drunken  one  greatly  astonished 
and  alarmed  the  others,  who  imagined  that  an  evil 
spirit  had  entered  into  him.  The  next  day,  however, 
evei'ything  having  calnu'd  down,  some  became  clam- 
orous for  a  renewal  of  the  experiment.  This,  as  re- 
marked, is  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  instance  of 
intoxication  ever  known  among  the  Indians.  Unhap- 
pily, it  was  by  no  means  the  last.  Many  a  tract  of 
valuable  land  has  been  bought  of  an  Indian  fm-  a 
quart  of  rum,  iiotwiLlistanding  the  eltorts  of  ihc  colo- 
nial authorities  to  prevent  such  nefarious  traliic. 
During  the  colonial  days  there  was  much  legislation 
in  regard  to  strong  liquors,  both  on  the  score  of  their 
ju'oper  use  by  individuals  and  their  relation  to  the 
public  by  way  of  revenue.  But  we  must  treat  of  our 
own  neighborhood. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Lynn  in  her  earlier  days  was 
remarkable  lor  iibstineiice  from  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liqunrs.  'I'here  were  causes  for  the  prevalence  of 
the  evil  habit  Iutc  that  in  some  places  did  not  exist. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  limes  for  all  classes  to  use 
intoxicants  in  season  and  out  of  season.  I'Lxcei)ting 
ill  rare  instances,  the  ministers  indulged;  and 
the  doctors.  The  physical  injury  attending  the  use 
was  not  -so  well  understood;  nor  the  moral  effect.  At 
ordinations,  at  weddings,  at  funerals,  drink  freely 
flowed  ;  and  at  trainings  and  luiskings  ;  indeed,  at 
all  quasi  social  and  public  gatherings;  to  say  nothing 
of  sly  indulgence  at  home.  An  illustrative  anecdote 
is  told  of  the  eccentric  Lois  Hart,  who  lived  on  the 
north  side  of  Boston  Street,  near  Federal.  During 
her  last  sickness  the  good  Doctor  Gardner  one  day 
remarked  to  her  that,  being  so  aged,  she  could  not  ex- 
pect to  long  survive,  and,  in  view  of  her  approaching 
pud,  asked  if  he  should  not  invite  the  minister  to 
call.    "  Well,  yes,"  she  rejilied,  in  her  rude  way,  "  I 
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should  like  well  enough  to  see  him;  and  when  you 
go  up  town,  call  into  some  of  the  grog-shops,  and 
when  j'ou  see  him  ask  him  to  call."  The  end  of  the 
story  is  that  he  actually  was  found  in  one  of  the 
drinking  groceries,  and  blandly  received  the  mes- 
sage. 

But  especially  as  regards  the  youth  of  Lynn  :  The 
crews,  usually  consisting  of  live  or  six,  in  the  shoe- 
maker's little  shops  thought  it  necessary  to  have  their 
forenoon  and  afternoon  drams — in  winter  to  brace  up 
against  the  cold,  in  summer  to  brace  up  against  the 
heat.  It  was  customary  to  put  boys  into  the  shops  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  they  having  obtained  their  educa- 
tion by  that  time,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  little  they 
might  acquire  by  occasionally  attending  an  evening 
school.  They  were  of  just  the  age  when  character  for 
life  was  forming,  and  it  was  placing  them  in  a  most 
perilous  situation.  The  youngest  boy  in  the  shop  was 
usually  the  one  sent  out  for  liquor,  and  he  was  en- 
titled, on  his  return,  to  the  first  drink,  for  the  service, 
if  his  breath  did  not  betray  a  sly  imbibition  l)y  the 
wav. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  people  were  universally  blind 
to  the  evils  of  strong  drink.  From  the  earliest  times 
there  were  some  wide  awake  on  the  subject.  The 
Lynn  emigrants  to  Long  Island,  soon  after  getting  well 
established  at  Southampton,  1G55,  ordained  that  no  one 
should  sell  strong  liquors  within  the  town  bounds,  ex- 
cepting "our  neighbor,  Jtdm  Cooper;"  and  he  was  not 
to  sell  to  any  Indian,  nor  to  any  but  those  who  would 
use  them  properly.  There  was  Dr.  James  Gardner, 
just  mentioned,  who,  before  the  present  century, 
pointed  out  the  evils  of  so  jirevalent  indulgence,  and 
often  fearle,ssly  warned  his  patients  against  Ijabits 
which  were  destroying  their  health,  as  well  as  ruining 
their  souls.  A  memorandum  of  his,  under  date  May 
31,  17'JG,  is  in  these  words:  "<Jne  person  died  of 
chronic  illness,  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  gross 
intemperance,  or  a  brutal  indulgence  of  the  destroyer, 
rum.  .  .  .  He  was  able  to  walk  to  a  considerable 
distance  to  procure  the  poison  only  six  days  before 
death  closed  the  scene  at  one  draught."  Mr.  Enoch 
JIudgi',  lron>  whom  many  of  the  iKune  now  among  us 
di-sccndod,  was  u  rigid  abstainer,  never  allowing  spir- 
its in  Ills  house  or  shop.  Jle  was  grandfather  of  Hon. 
E.  R.  Mudge,  the  munificent  donor  of  St.  Ste]>lien's 
Church. 

AVlicn  the  general  awakening  on  the  subject  of  in- 
temperance took  place,  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
the  voice  of  Lyim  was  loudly  raised  against  the 
evil.  Sixty  years  ago,  in  1820,  a  society  was  formed 
here  for  the  promotion  of  "  Industry  and  Temper- 
ance." It  soon  numbered  more  than  four  hundred 
niend)erri,  and  embraced,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
most  con.spicuous  men  of  the  town.  The  membership 
in  18^0,  fifty  years  since,  was  five  hundred  and  fifty. 
Its  president  then  was  Thomas  Bowler,  for  sixteen 
years  town  clerk.  The  society  was  at  that  time  com- 
poaed  largely  of  middle-aged  and  ehlerly  jjersons,  as 


in  the  meantime  two  other  societies,  embracing  more 
of  the  younger  men,  had  been  formed,  namely,  the 
Zr/nn  Young  Men's  Temperance  Society,  organized  in 
1833,  and  the  Lipm  Union  Temperance  Societt/,  formed 
in  1835.  This  latter  was  the  first  organization  here 
that  proscribed  wine,  cider  or  strong  beer,  which 
theretofore  iiad  not  been  popularly  reckoned  as  intoxi- 
cants. Of  this  society  Josiah  Ncwhall  was  the  first 
president,  and  George  W.  Keene  the  first  secretary. 

Lynn  soon  took  rank  among  the  most  zealous  tem- 
perance communities.  Kev.  Edwin  Thompson,  so 
well  known  lor  the  last  forty  years  as  a  lecturer  on 
temj^erance  and  anti-slavery,  was  living  here,  and, 
though  young,  by  his  winning  ways  and  strong  argu- 
ments, did  much  to  advance  the  cause.  liiquors  soon 
began  to  be  banished  i'rom  the  worksho])s  and  the  la- 
beled casks  from  the  stores.  It  was  even  fiicetiously 
said  of  one  or  two  zealots  that  they  cut  down  their 
apple  trees,  lest  the  fruit  should  be  made  into  cider — 
contrariwise  from  the  unsophisticated  old  Indian  who 
is  said  to  have  told  ]\Irs.  AVhitiiig,  on  smacking  his 
lips  alter  swallowing  the  niug  of  cider  she  had  given 
him,  that  he  thought  Adam  was  rightly  damned  for 
eating  the  apples  in  Eden,  as  he  should  have  made 
them  into  cider. 

When  the  shoemakers'  little  shops  were  displaced 
by  the  large  factories,  more  stringent  rules  were  neces- 
sarily established,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  ma- 
chinery was  run  without  the  oil  of  the  still.  One  of 
the  former  traps  for  the  young  was  thus  removed.  At 
the  present  time  few,  if  any,  places  in  sober  New 
England  can  boast  of  a  inore  tein[)(;rafe  population 
than  Lynn.  It  would  Ije  useless  to  attempt  to  give 
details  respecting  the  many  temperance  organizations, 
male  and  iemale,  adult  and  juvenile.  Yet  the  cause 
here,  as  elsewhere,  requires  vigilai:t  and  unreniitted 
watch  lulness. 

There  are  now  some  fifteen  regular  temperance  or- 
ganizations in  Lynn,  besides  a  muuber  of  other  asso- 
ciations that  make  temperance  a  [lart  of  their  object. 

FheI':  Public  Forkst. — A  voluntary  association 
was  fiirnu'd  in  1S;S1,  the  object  being,  in  brief,  the 
preservatidu  of  as  huge  a  jiortion  as  nuiy  be  of  the 
extensive  range  of  forest  land  yet  remaining  upon  our 
norchern  border,  to  be  forever  devoted  to  the  free  use 
of  the  public  as  a  woodland  jjark.  Thus  far  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  acres  have  been  secured,  chiefiy 
by  the  gift  of  those  who  owned  the  lands.  Twice  a 
year  individuals  most  deeply  interested,  with  invited 
guests,  assemble  in  some  romantic  spot,  on  hill-top  or 
in  glen,  which,  with  ceremonies  reminding  of  the  old 
mythological  days,  they  proceed  to  consecrate. 
Sometimes  it  is  in  memory  of  a  revered  departed  one, 
and  sometimes  of  a  marked  event.  An  "altar,"  in 
the  shape,  perha[)s,  of  a  mossy  boulder,  is  made  to 
bear  the  ceremonial  fire,  replenished  by  woodland 
gatherings  and  the  oil  of  incense.  The  participants, 
enwreathed  in  sylvan  spoils,  gather  around  with 
songs,  readings  and  ins])iring  pageantry.    The  occa- 
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sion  usually  calls  out  some  poem  or  address  well 
worthy  of  preservation.  For  instance,  there  were 
written  for  the  meeting  on  the  30th  of  May,  1886, 
four  little  poems,  which,  though  untoward  circum- 
stances prevented  their  being  sung,  were  published 
in  connection  with  the  account  of  the  proceedings. 
One  of  the  interesting  features  on  this  particular  day 
was  the  release  of  a  "Messenger  Dove."  Let  us 
quote  a  stanza  or  two  from  each  of  the  little  poems, 
iis,  besides  their  ajipropriateness  to  the  occasion,  they 
afford  a  taste  of  the  qualities  of  some  of  our  local  ver- 
sifiers : 
By  EuTHiE  TuRXER : 

"  Once  more  we  meet  at  spring's  return, 
And  I;iy  aside  eacb  weitclit  mid  cure, 
WTiile  o'er  us  bend  the  leiify  trees, 

And  round  us  breatlie.s  the  balmy  air.  " 

By  Bessie  Blaxd  : 

"To  God's  first  temple  we  repair, 

In  furcst  aisle  Uj  rest ; 
Lo  1  from  tlie  sacred  iiltjir  there, 

The  Uanic  upliflc  its  cri'st ! 
A  sj  mbol  of  the  lile  s'l  fair,  • 

That  glows  ou  nature's  breast." 

By  Sajiuel  W.  Fos.s  : 

"  Biy  to  the  lields,  lliou  wliilc-winjji'd  dove, 
Till  all  tliuir  leafy  bowers 
That  t^uninier  conies  on  wings  of  love 
To  storm  tlie  laml  with  flowers. 

"Tell  to  tlie  bearta  bowed  down  with  grief 
That  joy  returns  again  ; 
That  summer  conu  s  w  ith  flower  and  leaf, 
And  b"pe  renews  lo-r  reign." 

By  Darius  Barry  : 

"  Tlie  trees  and  rocks  my  brothers  are, 
There's  freedom  in  the  air, 
The  violet  and  tlio  nios.sy  Mono 
Send  up  a  sib  lit  prayer." 

"Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  ccrenionies  of  the 
"camp  days"  the  object  of  the  associates  is  assured- 
ly ])raiseworthy.  And  though  the  work  undertaken 
is  of  great  and  yet  undefined  proportions,  and  such  as 
in  no  probability  can  be  fully  acci>m[ilished  during 
tlie  lil'ctime  of  the  ]>resent  [larticipant.-^,  future  gener- 
ations will  doubtless  honor  the  ell'ort.  But  setting 
a.side  all  other  considerations,  these  spring  aii{l  au- 
tumn woodland  gatherings  are  highly  enjoyable,  re- 
solving thein.selves  at  suitable  hours  into  picnic  en- 
tertainments, inspiring  social  intercourse  of  a  refining 
and  educating  character. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
LYNN  -  {Continued). 
SHORT  NOTES,  CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED. 

"Minute  historical  fuctn  are  to  hi^tnnj  as  the  nerres  anil  .siiieico,  the  veins 
and  tirteries,  arc  to  tlie  aniinaled  bodies ;  tlieij  inaij  not  separitlelii  exhibit 
mneh  of  une,  elegant  or  Jn^t  proportion,  but  taJan  eoUectii'rli/,  tJieij  furnish 
strength,  sjnrit  and  exiiiteiice  itself.  An  historian  who  hath  neglected  to 
studtj  them  knows  bnt  the  half  of  his  profession,  and  Ulce  one  who  is 
ignorant  of  aiiatomy,  sinks  into  a  viere  manual  operator.''^ — LoDUK. 

In  an  historical  sketch  of  circumscribed  limits  tliere 
are,  of  course,  many  topics  ort  which  it  is  impossible 
to  dwell  at  large,  but  which  should  not  be  passed 
over  in  entire  silence,  and  in  some  instances  brief  re- 
capitulations seem  necessary.  In  the  hope,  therefore, 
of  supplying  deficiencies  the  following  summary  is 
introduced  : 

1004,  Various  accounts,  derived  chiefly  from  an- 
cient Scandinavian  manuscripts,  have  led  to  the  belief 
that  certain  adventurous  navigatoi's  visited  this  coast 
and  made  lodgments  uuich  earlier  than  any  [lerma- 
ncnt  occupation  wa.s  effected.  For  instance,  Thor- 
wald,  the  Northman,  a  son  of  ICi-ic  the  Red,  is  ehiimed 
to  have  been  upon  the  New  England  coast  in  the 
year  1004,  and  to  have  landed  at  one  or  two  places. 
At  one  landiiig-place  he  was  so  charmed  by  the 
prospect  that  he  exclaimed, — "  Here  it  is  beautiful ! 
and  here  I  should  like  to  fix  my  dwelling!"  And 
there,  indeed,  was  the  bluff  old  her(j's  everlasting 
dwelling  lixetl,  for  in  a  Injstile  encounter  with  a 
swarm  of  savages,  that  jiresently  ensued,  he  received 
an  arrow  wound  that  speedily  proved  fatal.  As  life 
was  fast  closing  lie  said  to  his  people, — "I  now  ad- 
vise you  to  prepare  for  yoitr  departure  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  but  me  ye  shall  bring  to  the  promontory 
wliere  1  tlionght  it  good  to  dwell.  It  may  be  that  it 
was  a  prophetic  word  which  fell  from  my  mouth, 
about  my  abiding  there  for  a  season.  There  ye  shall 
bury  me,  and  jilant  a  cross  at  my  head  and  also  at 
my  feet,  and  call  the  [ilaee  Ki'ossanes  (the  Cape  of 
the  Cross)  in  all  time  cotiiiiig."  J le  died,  the  record 
adds,  and  they  did  as  lie  Jiad  ordered.  This  was  quite 
sentimental  for  a  r(High  sea  rover,  but  indicates 
warmth  of  heart  and  imagination.  But  what  makes 
the  incident  interesting  to  the  people  of  Lynn  is  the 
Bupjiosition  long  since  put  forth  that  "Xrossanes" 
was  Naiuint,  so  long  a  ])art  of  our  own  territory. 
Possibly  the  supposition  is  correct,  but  those  loose 
Scandinavian  records  are  hardly  to  be  taken  as  con- 
clusive evidence,  especially  as  they  fail  to  fix  geo- 
graphical lines  with  any  certainty. 

1602.  The  celebrated  navigator,  i]art;holoniew  Gos- 
nold,  is  said  to  have  anchored  in  the  waters  of  Lynn 
this  year.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  first 
I'Airopean  certainly  known  to  have  visited  Essex 
C(junty.     He  sailed   from   l'\dmoiitli,  J'jigland,  in 
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Marrli.  1602,  aiul  reached  ^Vlassacluisetts  Bay  on  tlie 
14th  of  May.  While  coasting  around  it  i.s  higlily 
probable  that  he  cast  anchor  here,  and,  perhaps, 
landed  for  a  prospecting  tour.  But  he  did  not  long 
remain.  While  Gosnold  was  in  the  vicinity  he  was 
greatly  surprised  by  an  Indian,  dressed  in  English 
clothes,  coming  on  board  and  saluting  him  in  fair 
English.  And  that  Indian  is  believed  to  have  been 
Black  Will,  of  Lynn,  the  Sagamore  before  alluded  to. 
He  was  smart,  and  not  over-scrupulous,  as  his  sell- 
ing Xahant,  to  which  he  had  no  title,  to  Mr.  Dexter, 
for  a  suit  of  clothes,  very  well  proves. 

1614.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Captidn  .lohn 
Smith,  whose  life  was  saved  by  the  interposition  of 
the  dusky  heroine,  Pocahontas — if  the  tale  is  not 
mere  romance — was  here  in  1G14,  and  was  struck  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  Xahant  cliffs,  which  he  compared 
to  the  "  Pieramides  of  Egypt."  And  for  the  benefit 
of  the  curious  in  such  matters  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  redoubtable  captain  lived  at  one  time  in 
Lynn  Regis,  irom  which  our  own  Lynn  took  its  name. 
He  served  in  a  counting-house  there,  but  finally  lei't, 
with  ten  shillings  in  lus  pocket,  which  he  says  were 
contributed  by  friends  who  desired  to  get  rid  of  him. 
He  went  to  France  and  served  in  a  military  capacity 
there  and  in  other  countries.  In  1G08  he  was  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  became  a  master-si)irit  in  its  colonization. 
But  his  irro[)ensity  for  roving  was  unconquerable, 
and  we  find  him,  a  few  years  later,  drifting  about 
the  Xew  England  coast.  It  appears  to  have  been 
Captain  Smith  who  bestowed  the  name  New  England 
upon  our  territory,  it  having  previously  been  known 
as  Xorth  Virginia.  Yet  he  was  not,  ap|3arently,  very 
favorably  impressed  by  the  t:haracter  of  the  country 
or  the  climate,  as  he  remarked  that  he  was  not  so  sim- 
ple lis  to  think  that  any  other  motive  than  wealth 
would  "ever  erect  a  commonwealth  or  draw  company 
from  their  ease  and  humors  at  home  "  to  occupy 
here. 

The  foregoing  visits,  however,  were  of  little  impor- 
tance so  far  as  any  direct  benefit  accrued,  no  surviv- 
ing sfttlcnicnt  being  made  hereabout  if,  indeed,  any 
was  contemplated  ;  so  let  us  cduio  to  the  day  of  ]icr- 
maiient  settlement. 

1629.  Five  families,  chief  among  them  Edmund 
Ingalls  and  his  brother  Francis,  arrive  and  commence 
the  settlement. 

1630.  Thomas  Ncwhall  born,  being  the  first  person 
of  European  parentage  born  here.  He  died  in  March, 
1687,  aged  fifty-seven.  Wolves  killed  several  swine 
belonging  to  the  settlers,  September  30tli.  Fifty  set- 
tlers, chiefly  farmers,  and  many  of  them  with  families, 
arrive  and  locate  in  diflerent  neighborhootls. 

1631.  Governor  Winthrop  passed  through  the  set- 
tlement Octobfer  28tli,  and  noted  that  tiie  crops  were 
plentiful.  . 

1632.  First  church— fifth  in  the  colony — formed. 
Ste()lien  Bachiler,  minister.  The  court  order,  that 
"No  person  shall  take  any  tobacco  publiijuely,  under 


pain  of  punishment,  also  that  every  one  shall  pay  one 
l)enny  for  every  time  he  is  convicted  of  taking  tobacco 
in  any  place." 

1633.  A  corn-mill,  the  first  in  the  scttlcuTent,  built 
on  Strawberry  Brook.  Says  WMnthrop,  under  this 
date, — "James  Sagamore,  of  Sagus,  died,  and  most  of 
his  follcs  "  (of  small-pox). 

1634.  John  Humfrey  arrives  and  settles  on  Na- 
hant  Street.  The  settlement  sends  her  first  Bepre- 
sentiitivea  to  the  General  Court.  William  Wood,  one 
of  the  first  comers,  ]iublishes  "  New  England's  Pros- 
pect." 

1635.  Philii' Kcrlland,  the  first  shoemaker,  arrives. 

1637.  Name  of  the  settlement  changed  from  Sau- 
gus  to  Lynn.  At  this  time  there  were  thirty-seven 
plows  in  the  colony,  inost  of  them  in  Lynn.  Settle- 
ment of  Sandwich  commenced  Ijy  emigrants  from 
Lynn.  The  General  Court  fiirbado  the  making  of 
cakes  or  buns,  "  except  for  burials,  mari'iages  and 
such  like  S[)ecial  occasions."  And  also  ordered  that 
corn_  should  be  received  as  legal  tender,  at  live  shil- 
lings a  bushel. 

1638.  First  divison  of  lands  among  the  inhabitants. 

1639.  Ferry  across  Saugus  River  established.  First 
bridge  over  Saugus  River  at  Boston  Street  crossing 
built. 

1643.  Iron-works  near  Saugus  River  commenced, 
the  fii'st  in  America. 

1644.  Hugh  I'.ert  and  Sanuie!  Hennett,  of  Lynn, 
presented  to  the  grand  jury  as  "ei)nimon  sleejiers  in 
time  of  exercise."    Both  convicted  and  fined. 

1646.  Lynn  made  a  market  tuwn — Tuesday,  the 
lecture  day,  being  market  day. 

1656.  Robert  Bridges,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
enterprising  of  the  early  settlers,  Speaker  of  the 
Ilou.se  of  Representatives,  and  assistant,  died  this 
year.    He  was  a  large  piopi'ietor  in  the  irou-works. 

1658.  Dungeon  Rock  alleged  to  have  been  rent 
by  an  earthquake,  entombing  alive  Thomas  Veal,  the 
j)irate,  with  treasure. 

1666,  A  year  of  disasters.  Several  die  of  small- 
pox. "  Divers  are  slain  by  lightning."  Grasshiqipers 
and  caterpillars  do  much  mischief. 

1669.  I'oiiiface  Burton  died,  aged  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  years. 

1679.  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting,  fiir  forty-three  years 
minister  of  the  First  Parish,  died  I)ecember  11th, 
aged  eighty- two  years. 

1680.  Dr.  Philip  Reed,  the  first  pliysician,  com- 
plained to  the  court  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Gilford  as  a 
witch.  Joseph  Armit.'ige,  first  keeper  of  the  famous 
Anchor  Tavern,  which  continued  as  a  public-house 
for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  died  June 
27th,  aged  eighty.  The  great  Newtonian  comet  ap- 
peared in  November,  occsioning  much  alarm. 

1682.  Old  Tunnel  meeting-house  built. 

1688.  Excitement  about  Edward  Randolph's  peti- 
tion for  a  grant  of  Naliaiit. 

1689.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  passed  through  F.ynnon 
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his  way  to  Boston  from  the  east,  making  a  short  stay, 
not  deigning,  however,  to  confer  with  tlie  people  as  to 
their  wrongs. 

1692.  Great  witchcraft  excitement.  Six  Lynn  per- 
sons were  arrested  and  imprisoned  ;  some  of  thciu 
were  tried,  and  one  condemned  to  death,  but  not 
executed. 

1694.  A  churcli-fiist  appointed  by  Rev.  ilr.  Shep- 
ard.  July  19th,  for  the  arrest  of  the  "spiritual  plague" 
of  Quakerism. 

1697.  Great  alarm  on  account  of  the  stnall-pox. 
This  was  many  years  before  vaccination  was  prac- 
ticed. 

1706.  Second  division  of  land  among  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

1708.  A  public  fast  held  on  account  of  the  ravages 
of  caterpillars  and  canker  worms. 

1719.  Xorthern  lights  observed  for  the  first  time, 
December  17th.    Much  alarm  occasioned. 

1720.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Shepard,  minister  of  the 
First  Parish  for  forty  years,  died  June  3d,  aged 
seventy-two.  , 

1721.  John  Burrill,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  twenty  years,  ten  of  which  he 
was  .Speaker,  died  of  small-pox,  December  10th,  aged 
.sixty-three. 

1723.  A  terrific  storm  with  raging  sea,  February 
24th.  First  mill  on  Saugus  River,  at  Boston  Street 
crossing,  built. 

1726.  £13  15.?.  awarded  to  Nathaniel  Potter  for 
linen  manufactured  in  Lynn. 

1745.  Rev.  Mr.  ^V''hitcfield  preaches  on  Lynn  com- 
mon, creating  much  excitement. 

1750.  John  Adam  Dagyr,  an  accoin2)lishcd  shoe- 
maker, arrives. 

1755.  Greatest  earthquake  ever  known  in  New 
England,  November  18th.  It  commenced  a  little 
after  four  in  the  morning,  and  continued  about  four 
minutes,  being  apparently  the  same  convulsion  that 
destroyed  Lisbon,  sixty  thousand  persons  perishing 
there  in  six  minutes,  the  sea  rising  fifty  feet  above 
its  Usual  Icvi  i. 

1759.  A  bear  wcigliing  four  hundred  pounds  killed 
in  Lynn  woods. 

1761.  Rev,  Nathaniel  Henchman,  minister  of  the 
First  Parish  for  forty  years,  died  December  23d,  aged 
sixty-one. 

1770.  Potato  rot  prevails  and  canker  worms  com- 
mit great  ravages. 

1775,  Battle  of  Lexington,  April  l!Jth ;  five  Lynn 
men  killed. 

1776.  Declaration  of  Independence  promulgated. 
At  tliis  time  twenty-six  negro  slaves  were  owned  in 
Lynn. 

1780.  Memorable  dark  day,  May  19th.  Houses 
ligliled  as  at  night. 

1784.  Gen.  Lafayette  passed  through  town,  Octo- 
ber 28th,  receiving  enthusiastic  plaudits. 

1788.  Gen.  Washington  passed  tlirough  town,  in 


October,  and  was  all'ectionately  greeted  by  old  and 
young. 

1793.  Lynn  post-ofliee  established,  and  first  kept  on 
Boston  Street,  near  Federal.  Dr.  John  Flagg,  an  es- 
teemed physician  and  Revolutionary  ])atriot,  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  commissioned  as 
colonel,  died  May  27th,  aged  fifty. 

1795.  Brig  "Peggy''  wrecked  on  Long  Ijcach,  De- 
cember Dth,  and  eleven  lives  lost. 

1796.  First  fire-engine  for  public  use  purchased. 
1800.  Memory  of  Washington  Iionored  ;  procession 

and  eulogy,  January  13th.  Morocco  manufacture  in- 
troduced. 

1803.  Boston  aud  Salem  turn[>iko  opened,  and 
Lynn  Hotel  built.  Miles  Shorey  and  wife  both 
killed  by  lightning,  July  10th;  she  had  an  infant  in 
her  arms  who  was  unharmed,  and  lived  to  old  age. 

1804.  First  celebration  of  independence  in  Lynn. 

1808.  First  law-office  in  Lynn  opened  by  Benja- 
min Jlerrill ;  it  was  in  a  chamber  of  the  dwelling 
corner  of  North  Common  and  Park  Streets.  Great 
bull  fight  at  Half- Way  House ;  bulls  aud  bull-dogs 
engaged.  Lynn  Artillery  chartered  November  18th, 
and  allowed  two  brass  field-pieces.  John  Adam 
Dagyr,  the  early  shoemaker  before  named,  who  be- 
came widely  known  for  his  uncommon  taste  and  skill, 
died  in  the  almshouse. 

1812.  Lynu  Light  Iniantry  chartered  June  80th. 

1813.  Moll  Pitcher,  the  celebrated  fortune-teller, 
died,  April  9th,  aged  seventy-five.  Sketch  of  her  on 
previous  page. 

1814.  Lynnfield  set  ofl' from  Lynn  aud  incorporated 
as  a  separate  town.  First  Town  House  of  Lynn  built. 
First  Bank  established — known  as  Lynn  Mechanics' 
Bank  till  its  reorganization  as  the  First  National 
Bank,  in  1804.  Battle  between  the  "  (;hesa[)eakc  "  and 
"Shannon"  Ibught,  June  1st.  Intense  solicitude  was 
manil'ested  by  the  people  of  Lynn,  many  of  whom 
witnessed  the  contest  I'rom  heights  and  roofs.  The 
battle  was  anticipated,  and  multitudes  came  from 
neighboring  [)laccs.  The  greatest  amount  of  travel 
over  thr  turnpike  that  ever  took  jilace  in  a  single 
day  tlien  orcurriMl.  One  liuiulred  and  twenty 
crowtled  stages  passed,  it  is  said,  and  an  almost  count- 
less number  of  all  sorts  of  vehicles,  together  with 
equestrians  and  pedestrians  innumerable. 

1815.  Saugus  set  off  from  Lynn  and  incorporated 
as  a  separate  town.  Terrific  southeasterly  gale,  Sep- 
temljcr  23d;  ocean  sin-ay  driven  several  miles  inland. 
Joseph  Fuller,  first  president  of  first  Lynn  Bank,  and 
first  State  Senator  from  Lynn,  died,  aged  forty-two. 

1816.  Great  horse  trot  on  the  turnpike,  in  Lynn, 
Septendjer  1st;  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  the 
country;  Major  Stackpole's  "Old  Blue"  trotted 
three  miles  in  eight  minutes  and  f  )rty-two  seconds. 

1817.  President  Monroe  visited  Lynn;  school  chil- 
dren arrayed  on  the  Common. 

1819.  The  wonderful  sea-serpent  appears  off  Long 
'  Beach;  in  the  sketch  of  Swampscott  a  somewhat 
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detailed  account  of  this  supposed  marine  monster 
will  appear.  Naliant  Hotel  built.  Almshouse  at 
Tower  Hill  built. 

1824.  General  Lafayette  visits  Lynn  August  31st, 
and  is  enthusiastically  welcomed. 

1825.  First  Lynn  newspajier — the  WceJdij  Mirror — 
issued  .Sejiteniber  3d  by  Charles  F.  Lunimus.  It  was 
published  six  yeai-s. 

1826.  First  savings  bank — Lynn  Institution  ibr 
Savings — incorporated. 

1827.  Micajah  Collins,  teacher  of  the  Friends' 
school  and  minister  of  the  Friends'  Society,  died  Jan- 
uary 30th,  aged  sixty-two.  Solomon  ]Moulton,  a  youth- 
ful writer  of  much  promise,  died  ]\Iay  26th,  aged 
nineteen.  Broad  and  brilliant  night  arch,  August  2Sth. 

1828.  Flora,  a  negro  woman,  died  October  1st,  aged 
one  hundred  and  thirteen.  Lynn  ilutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company  organized. 

1829.  Splendid  display  of  frosted  trees,  January 
10  th. 

1830.  Donald  McDonald,  a  Scotchman,  died  in 
Lynn  almshouse  October  4th,  aged  one  hunc^red  and 
eight;  he  was  at  Braddock's  defeat  and  at  the  battle 
of  Quebec,  when  "Wolfe  fell. 

1831.  Maria  Augusta  Fuller,  poetess  and  prose 
writL-r,  died  January  19th,  aged  twenty-four.  Dr. 
James  Gardner,  a  physician  of  high  standing,  died 
December  2Gth,  aged  sixty-nine. 

1832.  First  Lynn  directory  published  by  Charles 
F.  Lummus.  Nahant  Bank  incorporated;  failed  in 
183G. 

1833.  Extraordinary  shower  of  meteors,  November 
13th. 

1836.  Dr.  Eichard  Hazeltine,  a  learned  ami  suc- 
cessful physician  of  the  old  school,  died  July  lOth, 
aged  sixty-two. 

1837.  Surplus  United  States  revenue  distributed, 
Lynn  receiving  fourteen  thousand  eight  hundreil  and 
seventy-nine  dollars,  and  applying  it  to  the  ])ayment 
of  the  town  debt. 

1838.  Charles  F.  Lummus,  first  Lynn  printer,  died 
A[>ril  2Uth,  aged  thirty-seven.  Eastern  Eailrond 
opened  for  travel  from  Boston  to  Salem,  August  28th. 

1839.  Ebeuczer  Breed — Uncle  Eben,  as  he  was 
called — one  of  the  "nursing  fathers"  of  the  shoe 
business  of  Lynn — died  in  the  almshouse,  December 
23d,  aged  .seventy-four. 

1841.  The  first  picture  by  the  new  art  known  as 
daguerreotype,  or  photography,  ever  taken  in  Lynn 
was  a  landscape,  taken  this  year  by  James  R.  New- 
hall,  by  apparatus  imported  from  France. 

1842.  Amos  Blanchard,  a  musician  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary army,  and  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  a  dis- 
trict school,  died  May  25th,  aged  seventy-eight. 
Enoch  Curtin,  a  poet  and  jirose  writer,  died  May  28lli, 
aged  forty-seven. 

1843.  Dr.  Cliarles  O.  Barker,  a  reputable  physician, 
died  January  8th,  aged  forty-one;  his  wife  was, a 
daughter  of  lleinbrant  I'eale,  the  celebrated  painter. 


The  schooner  "Tliomas"  was  wrecked  on  Long 
Beach  INIarch  17th,  five  men  perishing. 

1845.  Dr.  ICdward  L.  Goflin,  physician,  scientist 
and  writer,  died  IMarch  Mist,  ageil  lilly. 

1846.  Amariah  Cliilds,  manufacturer  ol'  a  famous 
kind  of  chocolate,  died  January  21st,  aged  eighty. 
I\Iexican  War  commenced  ;  Lynn  furnished  twenty 
volunteers.  Destructive  lire  on  Water  Hill  Street, 
August  lull,  destroying  a  large  brick  silk-printing  es- 
tablishment, spice  and  coflee-mill,  and  two  or  th)-ee 
smaller  buildings;  total  loss,  about  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars. 

1847.  President  Polk  made  a  short  visit  to  Lynn, 
July  5th. 

1848.  George  Gray,  the  Lynn  hermit,  died  Feb- 
ruary 28th,  aged  seventy-eight.  Carriage-road  over 
harbor  side  of  Long  Beach  built.  Lynn  Common 
fenced. 

1849.  Lynn  Police  Court  establislied.  Large  emi- 
gration to  California.  Laighton  Bank  incorporated  ; 
reorganized  as  the  Central  National  in  18G5. 

1850.  City  form  of  government  adopted.  Samuel 
Brimblecom,  an  early  and  enterprising  shoe  manu- 
facturer, and  colonel  of  militia  during  the  War  of 
1812,  died  April  24th,  aged  eighty-one.  Pine  Grove 
Cemetery  consecrated  .July  24tli.  Thirteen  persons  ofa 
picnic  party  from  Lynn  drowned  in  J^ynnfield  Pond, 
August  15th.  Ten-hoLir  system — that  is,  ten  lioni-s  to 
constitute  a  day's  work — generally  adopted.  Cliureh 
bells  ordered  to  be  rung  at  six  i'..M.  I'reviously  thei'e 
was  no  limit  to  work  hours. 

185L  On  March  18th  and  Aj.ril  15th  the  tide, 
during  violent  storms,  swept  entirely  over  I^ong 
Beach,  the  storm  of  the  loth  of  April  being  that 
during  which  Minot's  J^i.'dge  liglit-lioiise  was  cairicd 
away.  It  was  so  severe  as  to  force  the  salt  water 
from  the  sea  to  the  Common,  the  wind,  no  doubt, 
driving  the  water  U[)  the  little  brook  that  ran  across 
the  Common  in  such  quantities  as  to  ovei'fiow  and 
form  a  sheet  that  was  quite  salt.  Hiram  jMarble 
commenced  the  excavation  of  Dungeon  liock,  in 
scareli  of  treasure,  in  the  summer  of  this  year. 

1852.  Swampscott  set  oil'  from  J^yun,  and  incor- 
porated as  a  separate  town.  Louis  Kossuth,  the 
Hungarian  exile,  was  warndy  received.  May  6th ; 
greeted  by  some  ten  thousand  pers(nis  assembled  on 
the  Common,  and  escorted  through  the  streets  by  a 
long  procession  to  Lyceum  Hall,  where  an  entliusias- 
tic  reception  took  jilace. 

1853.  Nuhant  set  oil'  from  liynn,  and  incorporated 
as  a  separate  town.  Illuminating  gas  first  lighted 
here,  January  13th.  Cars  commenced  running  over 
Saugus  Branch  Railroad,  February  1st. 

1854.  City  Bank  incorporated  ;  reoiganized  as 
National  City  Bank,  1865.  - 

1855.  City  charter  so  amended  as  to  have  the  mu- 
nicipal year  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  Jan- 
uary, instead  of  the  first  Monday  of  Aj>ril.  Five 
Cents  Savings  Bank  incorporated. 
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1856.  Two  bald  cairlcs  appear  on  the  ice  in  lA'nn 
liarbor,  January  17th.  Ezr.-i  R.  Tebbets,  of  Lynn, 
killed  by  a  snow-slide  from  a  building  in  Broinfield 
Street,  Boston,  February  12th.  Egg  Hock  light  first 
shnwn,  September  15th. 

1857.  Great  snow-storm,  with  intense  cold,  January 
ISth,  during  which  the  bark  •'  Tedesco  "  was  wrecked 
on  Long  Eock,  Swampscott,  all  on  board,  twelve  in 
number,  perishing.  Goold  Brown,  a  I'amous  gram- 
marian and  author,  died  at  his  residence.  South 
Commou  Street,  ]\Iarch  olst,  aged  sixty-five.  He  was 
a  native  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  long  taught  a  sem- 
inary in  Xew  York,  but  spent  his  later  years  in  Lynn. 

1858.  Telegraph  communication  between  Lynn  and 
other  places  established.  Imjiromptu  Atlantic  cable 
celebration  in  Lynn,  August  17th,  on  the  arrival  of 
Queen  Victoria's  message — the  first  ever  sent  over  an 
Atlantic  cable — to  President  Buchanan.  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  Cemetery  consecrated,  November  4th. 

1859.  British  bark  "  Vernon,"  from  Messina,  driven 
ashore  on  Long  Beach,  February  2d;  crew  saved  by 
life-boat.  Isaiah  Breed,  active  as  a  shoe  manufac- 
turer for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  a  State  Senator,  died 
May  23d,  aged  seventy-two.  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(St.  JIary's),  Asb  Street,  burned,  ^May  2Sth.  George 
Hood,  the  first  mayor  of  Lynn,  died  June  2'.)th,  aged 
fifty-two.  Brilliant  display  of  northern  lights,  the 
whole  heavens  being  covered,  August  28th.  Union 
Street  Methodi.st  meeting-h'nise  destroyed  by  fire, 
November  20th.  Church  bells  tolled  at  sunrise,  noon 
and  sunset,  December  2d,  in  observance  of  the  execu- 
tion of  John  Brown  at  Charlestown,  Va. 

1860.  Harbor  so  frozen  in  January  that  persons 
walked  across  to  Bass  Point.  Shoemakers'  great 
strike  commenced  in  February.  I'riiice  of  "W^ales 
passed  through  Lynn,  October  20th,  hardly  sto)>piiig 
to  receive  official  greetings.  First  horse  railioad  cars 
in  Lynn  commenced  running,  November  29ih.  The 
luck  of  a  dorj'  fisherniKn  is  well  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Zacliariah  Pliillips,  of  Lynn,  during  four 
days  in  the  latter  part  of  November ;  his  first  day's  catch 
•sold  for  twi-nly-five  ceni>;  thai  nt'  (inc  other  day  for 

twenty-one  dollars;  and,  taking  tlie  lour  days  to- 
gether, he  realized  .•?4i).o'»,  the  iish  being  i-liielly 
cod,  and  selling  for  three  cerits  a  ])ound.  JIarket 
Street  first  lighted  by  gas,  December  7th. 

1861.  Alonzo  Lewis,  historian  and  poet,  died  Jan- 
uary 21st,  aged  sixty-six.  Lynn  Light  Infantry  and 
Lynn  City  Guards,  two  full  comi)anies,  start  for  the 
Beat  of  the  Southern  Rebellion,  Apri)  IGth,  in  five 
hours  after  the  arrival  of  Presirlent  Lincoln's  call  for 
troops.  A  splendid  comet  suddeidy  became  visible, 
July  2d,  the  tail  having  envehiped  the  earth  three 
days  before,  producing  no  disturbance  and  only  a 
slight  apparently  auroral  light. 

1862.  Lynn  Free  Public  Library  opened.  Soldiers' 
burial  lot  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery  laid  out.  Nathan 
Breed,  Jr.,  murdered  in  his  store,  Summer  •Street, 
December  23d. 


1863.  Daniel  C.  Baker,  third  mayor  of  Lynn,  died 
July  19th,  aged  forty-six. 

1864.  Rev.  Parsons  Cooke,  for  twenty-eight  years 
minister  of  the  First  Church,  died  February  12th, 
aged  sixty-three.  The  thermometer  rose  to  one  hun- 
dred and  four  degrees  in  shady  idaees,  .Tune  2511), 
indicating  the  warmest  day  here  of  which  there  had 
been  any  record.  Free  delivery  of  post-office  inatter 
begins.  Great  drought  and  extensive  fires  in  the 
woods  during  the  summer.  First  steam  fire-engine 
owned  by  the  city  arrives,  /August  11th.  Town- 
House  burned,  October  Gth.  Schooner  "Lion,"  from 
Rockland,  Me.,  wrecked  on  Long  Beach,  December 
10th,  and  all  on  board,  six  in  number,  perish;  their 
cries  were  heard  above  the  roaring  of  the  wiml  and 
sea,  but  succor  could  not  reach  them. 

1867.  News  of  the  fall  of  Richmond  received, 
April  .jd  ;  great  rejoicing,  church-bells  rung,  build- 
ings illuminaied,  bonfires  kindled.  The  suri-ender  of 
General  Lee  was  celebrated,  April  10th.  News  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln  received,  April 
15th ;  mourning  insignia  displayed  in  puljlic  build- 
ings atid  churches.  Corner-stone  of  City  Hall  laid, 
November  28th. 

1866,  Dr.  Alji'ahani  Gould,  a  skillful  physician  of 
extensive  practice,  died,  February  27th,  aged  fifty- 
eight.  General  Sherman  passed  through  Lynn,  July 
IGth,  and  was  cordially  greeted  by  a  crowd  in  Central 
Square.  A  meteoric  stone  fell  in  Ocean  Street,  in 
Sejitenibcr. 

1867.  Thomas  Bowler,  fiir  sixteen  years  town  clerk, 
died,  .luly  22d,  aged  eighty-one.  The  present  City 
Hall  dedicated  with  much  ceremony,  November 
30th. 

1833.  i\[emorial  Day — called  also  Decoration  Day 
— observed.  May  30th,  Ix'ing  tlu'  day  for  decorating 
the  soldiers'  graves  with  ^lo^vers  ;  in  1S81  the  day  was 
made  a  legal  holiilay.  Iliram  Marl)le,  excavator  of 
Dungeon  Rock,  died,  November  10th,  aged  sixty-five, 
having  jiursued  bis  arduous  and  fruitless  labors  about 
seventeen  years.  His  son,  Edwin,  succeeded  him  in 
the  work,  ami  ditd  at  the  Rock  January  IG,  ISSO, 
aged  i'orty-eight,  ^^■itllout  li;i\'ing  reached  the  sup- 
])osed  deposits  of  gold  and  jewels.  Destructive  fire 
in  Market  Street,  December  25th,  Lyceum  Building, 
Frazier's  and  Bubier's  brick  blocks  being  destroyed, 
the  whole  loss  reaching  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

1869.  Mary  .1.  Hood,  a  colored  woman,  dieil,  Jan- 
uary 8th,  aged  one  hutidred  and  four  years  and  seven 
months.  Another  destructive  fire,  on  the  night  of 
.January  25th,  eommencing  in  the  brick  shoe  manu- 
factory of  Edwin  PI.  Johnson,  in  Monroe  Street,  de- 
stroyed property  to  the  amount  of  someone  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  dollars.  Sidney  B.  Pratt,  who 
left,  by  will,  ten  thousand  dollars  i'uv  the  benefit  of 
the  Free  Public  Library,  died,  January  29th,  aged 
fifty-four.  On  the  evening  of  April  15th  there  was 
a  magnificent  dis[ilay  of  beautifully-tinted  aurora- 
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.borealis.  Benjamin  H.Jacobs,  undertaker  at  the  old 
burying-ground  for  thirty  years,  died,  June  16th, 
aged  seventy-six,  Jeremiah  C.  Stickney,  for  ibrty 
years  in  successful  practice  here  as  a  lawyer,  and  the 
first  city  solicitor,  died,  August  3d,  aged  sixty-four. 
Severe  gale,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  September 
8th,  destroying  several  small  buildings  and  uprooting 
more  than  four  hundred  shade-trees  about  the  city. 
The  old  Turnpike  from  Boston  to  Salem  became  a 
public  highway  this  year,  the  portion  lying  in  Lynn 
being  now  known  as  Western  Avenue. 

1870.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  incorpo- 
rated, March  31st.  Land  near  Central  Square  sold  at 
five  dollars  per  square  foot,  the  highest  rate  known 
in  Lynn  up  to  this  time.  Operations  ibr  public  water 
supply  begun. 

187L  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  at  the  time  minister  of 
the  First  Church,  gave  a  series  of  Sunday  evening 
lectures  in  ^Music  Hall,  early  this  year,  creating  con- 
siderable excitement  by  his  rather  sen.-ational  denun- 
ciations. William  Bassett,  the  first  city  clerk,  died, 
June  21st,  aged  sixty-eight.  Terrible  railroad*  disas- 
ter at  Revere,  August  2(ith,  eleven  Lynn  persons  be- 
ing killed  ;  whole  number  of  lives  lost,  thirty-three  ; 
number  of  wounded,  sixty.  Electric  fire-alarm  es- 
tablished. William  Veniiar,  alias  Brown,  murders 
Mrs.  Jones,  is  pursued,  and  in  his  further  desperate 
attempts  is  shot  dead,  Decemljcr  IGth. 

1872.  City  Hall  bell  raised  to  its  position  in  the 
tower,  March  2d.  Meeting  of  tlie  City  CVmncil  com- 
memorative  of  the  recent  death  of  Professor  Morse, 
inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph,  Ajiril  IGlh.  Dr. 
James  M.  Xye,  a  reputable  physician  and  scientist, 
died,  April  21st,  aged  fifty-three.  S.  0.  Breed's  box- 
factory,  at  the  south  end  of  Commercial  Street,  struck 
by  lightning  and  consumed,  August  13lh,  this  sum- 
mer being  remarkable  for  the  frequency  and  severity 
of  its  thunder-storms.  Brick  house  of  worship  of 
First  Church,  South  Common  Street,  corner  of  Vine, 
dedicated,  August  20th.  Ingalls  and  Cobbet  school- 
houses  dedicated.  Odd-Fellows'  Hall,  Market  Street, 
di-ilifjiti'd,  October  7i!i.  l!rick  and  iron  station  of 
Eastern  Railroad,  Central  Square,  built.  Singular 
disease,  called  epizootic,  prevailed  among  horses  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  autumn.  Wheel  carriages  al- 
most ceased  to  run,  excepting  as  drawn  by  oxen, 
dogs  or  goats,  and  sometimes  by  men  and  boys.  The 
disca.se,  thougli  disabling  and  evidently  painful,  was 
not  often  fatal.  Much  s])eculation  in  real  estate  dur- 
ing llic  year;  prices  high  and  business  active.  Pine 
Hill  I'ublic  ^^'ater  Reservoir  built. 

1873.  Pumping-engine  at  Public  Water-Works, 
V/alnut  Street,  first  put  in  ojjeration,  January  14th. 
English  sparrows  make  their  a[)pearance  in  Lynn,  no 
doubt  the  pBjgeny  of  those  imported  into  Boston; 
but  they  were  .soon  declared  a  nuisance.  William  S. 
Loyce,  president  of  the  Fir.-t  National  Bank,  died, 
Augu.st  27lh,  aged  sixty-three.    Soldiers'  Monument, 


City  Hall  Square,  dedicated,  September  17th.  Birch 
Pond  fiu'nied. 

1874,  Lynn  "Home  for  Aged  A^omen  "  incorpo- 
rated, Feb.  Gth.  Grand  celebration  in  Lynn  of  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  March  17th,  by  the  Irisli  organizations 
of  Essex  County.  Benjamin  Madge,  captain  of  the 
old  Lynn  Artillery,  postmaster,  and  a  political  writer 
of  spirit,  died,  March  21st,  aged  eighty-seven. 

1875,  Boston,  Revere  Beach  and  Lynn  Railroad 
opened  for  travel,  July  22d.  Great  depression  in  bus- 
iness affairs  this  year  succeeded  the  late  unhealthy 
kind  of  j^rosperity.  Some  tradesinea  failed,  and  real 
estate  fell  greatly  in  price.  On  the  2d  of  November 
a  blackfish  ten  feet  in  length  and  weighing  tliree 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  was  stranded  on  Long 
Beach,  probably  having  i)ursued  his  retreating  sui)[ier 
the  night  before  farther  than  was  safe.  An  unusual 
number  of  tramps — that  is,  homeless  wanderers  from 
place  to  place — appeared  in  Lynn  and  received  tem- 
porary relief. 

1876,  A  fire  occurred  on  Market  Street,  July  2Gth, 
destroying  property  to  the  amount  of  some  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  principal  losei's  being  R.  A.S[)alding 
&  Co.,  ]\Irs.  Laiicy  and  W.  J,  Bowers.  The  destructive 
Colorado  beetle,  or  potato  bug,  first  appeared  in  Lynn 
this  year.  The  Centennial  year  of  the  Republic  was 
appropriately  observed  in  Lynn,  July  4th,  and  the 
Centennial  Memorial,  giving  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, was  published  by  order  of  the  City  Council. 
Benjamin  F.  Doak,  who  by  will  bequeathed  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  city,  and 
which  bequest  has  since  been  known  as  the  Doak 
fund,  died,  Nov.  8th,  aged  fifty.  Jacoli  Batchelder, 
first  teacher  of  the  High  School  and  first  librarian  of 
the  Public  Library,  died,  Dec.  17th,  aged  seventy. 

1877,  ( 'harles  Merritt,  Ibr  some  forty  years  deputy 
sheriff,  died,  March  13th,  aged  seventy-two.  Sweelser's 
four-story  brick  building.  Central  Avenue,  with  an 
adjacent  building,  burned,  A]iril  7lli.  Loss,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  thijusand  dollars.  In  September 
there  was  an  extraordinary  phosphorescent  glow  along 
the  shores. 

1878,  Successful  balloou  ascension  from  City  Hall 
Square,  July  4th — Alderman  A/.a  A.  Breed,  City  Mar- 
shall Charles  C.  Fry  and  Charles  F.  Smith  journal- 
ist, accompanying  the  ieronaut,  Dennis  Kearney, 
radical  agitator  and  California  "  sand  lot  orator,"  ad- 
dresses a  large  crowd  on  the  Common  on  the  evening 
of  Aug,  12th.  Ezra  Warren  Mudge,  the  si.Kth  mayor 
of  Lynn,  died,  Sept.  20th,  aged  sixty-six.  The  tem- 
perature in  Lynn  and  vicinity  at  midnight,  Dec.  2d, 
was  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States, — six  degrees  higher  than  in  New  Orleans,  La.; 
seven  higher  than  in  Savannah,  Ga.  ;  nine  higher 
than  in  Charleston,  S.  C.;  and  ten  higher  than  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Gold  was  lield  at  par  Dec.  17th, 
for  the  first  time  in  sixteen  years  ;  that  is,  one  hun- 
dred dollars  in  gold  were  worth  just  one  hundred 
in  greenback  government  notes.    The  extreme  of 
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variation  was  on  July  11,  1SC4,  at  wliicli  time  one 
hundred  dollars  In  gold  were  worth  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  dollars  in  the  notes. 

1879.  The  brick  house  of  worship  of  the  First 
^[ethodist  Society,  City  Hall  Square,  was  dedicated 
Feb.  27th.  The  newly-invented  telephone  now  comes 
into  use  in  Lynn.  The  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  settlement  of  Lynn  celebrated,  June 
17tii.  John  A.  Jackson,  designer  of  the  Soldiers' 
Monument,  died,  in  Florence,  Italy,  in  August,  aged 
fifty-four.  St.  Joseph's  Cemetery  (Catholic)  conse- 
crated, Oct.  IGth.  Extraordinary  occurrence  of  a 
perfectly  clear  sky  all  over  the  United  States,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  Nov.  4th,  as  reported  by 
the  United  States  Signal  Corps.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Mudge,  the  second  mayor  of  Lynn,  died,  in  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas,  Nov.  21st,  aged  sixty-two. 

1880.  Tubular  wells,  Boston  Street,  sunk  by  order 
of  the  city  government  to  gain  an  additional  water 
supply  ;  first  puini)ing  from  them,  Se])t.  4th.  The 
notorious  "  ilorey  Letter  "  appeared  in  the  autumn, 
creating  much  sensation  throughout  the.  country. 
This  letter  made  its  a[)pearance  in  a  prominent  news- 
paper of  New  York  City,  and  purported  to  have  been 
written  by  General  Garfield,  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  President  of  the  United  States,  and  addressed 
to  '■  Henry  L.  Morey,"  of  the  "Employers'  Union," 
of  Lynn.  It  was  in  tlie  interest  of  cheap  labor  and  in 
favor  of  Cliincsc  immigration.  It  created  a  great  sen- 
sation among  the  politicians,  especially  upon  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  ill  which  quarter  extreme  indignation  was 
manifested.  I'ut  the  letter  was  soon  proved  to  bo  a 
base  forgery,  conocted  to  damage  the  prospects  of 
General  Garfield,  and  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  had  a 
serious  effect  had  not  timely  evidence  of  the  fraud 
been  discovered.  It  was  satisfactorily  shown  that  no 
such  person  as  Henry  L.  ^lorey  and  no  such  associa- 
tion as  the  Employers'  Union  existed  in  Lynn.  A 
beautiful  mirage  appeared  in  the  bay  Nov.  22d. 

1881.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Building, 
Market  Street,  dedicated  January  17th.  Dr.  Daniel 
Perley.a  uiach-esteemed  physician,  diml  January  olst, 
aged  seventy-seven  years.  Government  weather  sig- 
nals on  High  llock  first  shown  Febi  uary  2;]d.  National 
Security  Bank  of  Lynn  organized.  Lynn  Hospital 
incori)orated.  Andrews  Breed,  the  fifth  mayor  of 
Lynn,  died  April  21st,  aged  eighty-six.  The  "  yellow 
day,"  so-called,  occurred  September  Gth,  the  land- 
scape assuming  a  yellow  tinge  for  some  hours  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  weird  darkness  being  such  that 
lights  were  required  in  liouses.  President  Garfield's 
death  announced  by  the  tolling  of  church-bells  at 
midnight,  September  19th.  He  was  shot  by  C  J.Guit- 
eau,  July  2d.  Memorial  services  were  held  September 
20th.  Hon.  Enoch  Iledington  Mudge,  donor  of  Si.. 
Stephen's'Memorial  Church,  died  October  1st.  St. 
Stephen's  ilemorial  Church  consecrated  November 
2(\.  Thomas  Page  Richardson,  fourth  mayor  of.Lynn, 
died  November  24th,  aged  sixty-five. 


1882.  On  the  night  of  February  ISth  a  building  on 
j\[onroe  Street,  owned  by  Charles  G.  Clark,  together 
with  one  or  two  others,  jiartially  burned ;  loss,  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  Grand  Army  Coliseum, 
on  Summer  Street,  dedicated  March  Ljth.  On  the 
morning  of  March  loth,  just  belbre  the  time  for  wijrk- 
men  to  assemble,  a  terrific  steam-boiler  explosion 
took  place  in  the  rear  of  the  Goodwin  last-factory,  in 
Spring  Street.  The  engineer  was  killed  and  several 
others  badly  wounded.  One  or  two  adjacent  build- 
ings were  much  damaged,  and  a  piece  of  tlie  boiler, 
weighing  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  was  thrown 
two  hundred  ieet  up  into  the  air,  and  lell  in  Newhall 
Street,  seven  hundred  feet  distant.  Afire  occurred  on 
the  morning  of  April  22d  at  Houghton,  Godl'rey  & 
Dean"s  pajier  warehouse.  Central  Avenue,  destroying 
property  to  the  amount  ol'  three  thousand  dollars. 
Electric  lights  made  their  appearance  here  in  the 
spring.  Barnum's  "  greatest  show  on  earth  "  visited 
Lynn  July  22d.  Some  half  a  score  of  elei)!iants  ap- 
peared in  the  street  jiarade.  The  giant  elephant 
Jumbo  and  the  nursing  baby  elejihant  were  both 
members  of  the  caravan.  Some  twenty-five  thousand 
persons  attended  the  exhibition,  and  the  amount  of 
money  received  for  admission  reached  nearly  eleven 
thousand  dollars.  The  show  consisted  of  a  large  col- 
lection ol"  animals,  eciuestrian,  acrobatic  and  other 
circus  and  semi-dramatic  perlbrniances.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  the  grandest  and  most  costly  show  ever  in 
Lynn.  An  ex])losion  of  a  part  of  the  underground 
equi[)ment  of  the  Citi/.eus'  Steam-Heating  Conqiany, 
at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  ilonroe  Streets,  took 
place  July  27th,  injuring  the  street  somewhat  and 
throwing  uj)  stones  and  gravel  to  the  danger  and 
fright  of  ))ersons  in  the  vicinity.  And  subsequently 
other  explosions  took  i)lace,  inducing  an  appeal  to 
the  city  authorities  for  protection.  An  extraordinary 
drought  ])revailed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. Most  of  the  erojis  about  Lynn  were  absolutely 
ruined,  the  unripe  fruit  dro[>ped  from  the  trees,  and 
much  of  the  shrubbery  and  many  of  the  trees  had  the 
u[t]icarancc  of  having  been  exjiosed  to  fire-blasts.  Yet 
the  springs  ami  wells  did  not  indicate  any  very  marked 
deficiency  of  moisture  somewhat  below  the  surface. 
We  had  an  uncommonly  long  succession  of  very  warm 
days,  with  westerly  winds  and  clear  skies.  And 
the  peculiar  effect  on  vegetation  was,  no  doubt,  at- 
tributable rather  to  the  burning  sun  than  the  lack  of 
moisture.  The  spring  was  backward  by  full  two 
weeks,  and  the  weather  was,  on  the  whole,  anomalous, 
most  of  the  year.  Railroad  competition  ran  so  high 
that  in  October  the  fare  between  Lynn  and  Boston 
was,  for  a  time,  but  five  cents.  The  morning  sky  I'or 
several  weeks  in  October  and  November,  was  adorned 
with  a  splendid  comet,  which  rose  in  the  southeast  two 
or  three  hours  before  the  sun. 

1883.  Sweetser's  building,  corner  of  Central  Avenue 
andOxford  St.,  burned  January  2(')th;  loss,  eighty-one 
thousand  dollars.    There  were  a  large  number  of  de- 
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structive  fires  in  the  woods  during  the  dry  monllis,  all 
along  from  Floating  Bridge  to  Breed's  Pond.  Electric 
Light  Works  established  in  Lynn. 

1884.  A  high  tide  swept  over  the  beach  road  to 
Xahant,  January  IHh.  Steamer  "  City  of  Columbus  " 
lost  near  Gay  Head,  January  ISth,  three  Lynn  persons 
perishing.  John  B.  Tolman,  April  :22d,  gave  to  the 
Y'oung  Men's  Christian  Association  an  estate  on 
Market  Street,  valued  at  thirty  thousand  dollars,  in 
trust,  the  income  to  be  devoted  to  tlie  suppression  of 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  new  organiza- 
ti(  n  of  religious  enthusiasts,  known  as  the  Salvation 
Army,  appeared  in  our  streets,  June  4th,  marching 
about  with  their  tambourines  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments. Lightning  struck  in  Chatham  Street,  June 
oth.  killing  a  lad  twelve  years  of  age  and  somewhat 
injuring  his  two  boy  companions.  Horse  railroad  ex- 
tension to  Marblehead  opened  for  travel  June  25th. 
Inebriates'  Home,  New  Ocean  Street,  established  Oc- 
tober 27th.  A  building  of  Quiticy  A.  Towns,  on 
JJeech  Street,  used  for  extracting  grease  and  oil  from 
leather,  by  naphtha,  destroyed  by  lire  Novenibe;-  2Gt]i ; 
loss  twenty-tive  hundred  dollars.  / 

1885.  Lyman  F.  Chase  died  January  3d,  aged 
forty-three  years,  leaving,  among  otiier  liberal  be- 
quests, to  Lynn  Hospital,  ^^o'lOO,  and  to  Lynn  rublic 
Librarj'  $-5000.  Lynn  National  Bank  organized.  A 
fire  occurred  in  Henry  A.  Pevear's  building,  Wash- 
ington Street.  January  11th,  destroying  property  to  the 
amount  of  thirty-three  hundred  dollars.  Lucian  New- 
hair.s  building,  Central  Avenue,  burned  ;  loss,  fift3'-six 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars.  Lynn  Associated 
Charities  organized  March  10th.  Trinity  Church 
(Methodist),  near  Tower  Hill,  dedicated  June  -Ith. 
Church  of  the  Incarnation  (Episcopal)  formally  or- 
ganized June  9th.  St.  Joseph's  Church  (Rf)man 
Catliolic)  consecrated  June  21st.  Church-bells  tolled 
July  2:'><i,  in  observance  of  the  death  of  ex-Prcsideiit 
Grant,  The  City  Council  held  a  special  meeting  and 
passed  resolutions  of  respect,  and  on  the  8th  of  August 
commemorative  services  were' held  in  the  Coliseum, 
bu-iiness  l)eing  generally  suspended.  The  largo  brick 
buitdiiig  owned  by  Lucius  Bcebe,  and  occupied  iis  a 
glove-kid  and  morocco  manufactory,  corner  of  ^Vcstern 
Avenue  and  Federal  Street,  destroyed  by  fire  Septem- 
ber 3d,  tlie  loss  being  seventy-five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  A  heavy  thunder-shower,  October  3d, 
flooded  several  business  places  on  ^lonroe  Street  and 
vicinity  and  delayed  railroad  trains- 

1886.  On  Easter  day,  Ai)ril  25th,  Saint  Stephen's 
chimes  rang  for  the  first  time.  Terrific  eartluiuake 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  August  31st;  much  Hullcriiig  was 
occasioned,  and  contributions  for  relief  were  sent 
frorii  all  quarters;  Lynn  contributed  §2000,  and 
Saint  Stephen's  Church  sent  a  scjjarate  sum  of 
$77  towards  rejj^iring  the  shattered  tower  of  the  ven- 
erable Saint  Michael's.  President  Arthur  died  N(j- 
vembcr  ISih,  and  on  the  day  of  his  burial,  November 
22d,  marks  of  respect  were  shown  by  closing  the  [lub- 


lic  offices,  tolling  bells,  raising  flags  at  half-mast  and 
the  performance  of  a  dirge  by  Saint  Slcithen's  chimes. 
Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Swedenliorgiuii) 
formed.    French  Catholic  Churcli  organized. 

1887.  February  25th,  President  (Jleveland  sent  to 
the  United  States  Senate  a  message  vetoing  the  bill, 
passed  by  Congress,  appropriating  $100,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  ]*ost-otl)ce  building  in  Lynn.  Some  in- 
dignation was  ex|)ressed,  but  business  men  generally 
were  disposed  to  view  the  Presideut's  reasoning  with 
candor,  and  the  unlucky  slip  with  resignation, 

Henry  A.  Breed,  a  well-known  citizen,  died  Ajiril 
15th,  aged  eighty-six  years  and  eleven  months.  He 
was  a  native  ol'  Lynn,  and  commenced  an  active  busi- 
ness life  about  1819,  did  a  great  deal  in  the  building 
line  and  was  zealous  in  forwarding  improvements  of 
almost  every  kind,  endeavoring,  in  soirie  notable  in- 
stances, to  introduce  new  industries  here.  Being  of 
a  sanguine  and  somewhat  credulous  turn,  and  withal 
attracted  by  projects  of  a  speculative  character,  he 
had  serious  ui)s  and  downs  during  his  whole  business 
career,  always,  however,  maintaining  a  most  respec- 
table position,  by  his  genial  manners,  his  readiness  to 
aid  the  unfortunate  and  other  excellent  qualities. 
His  business  prostrations  were  undoubtedly  some- 
times attributable  to  over-confidence  in  his  own 
ability  to  "  i-oad  "  the  characters  of  those  with  whom 
he  dealt;  but  UKjre  often  to  the  shrewder  reading,  on 
the  other  side,  of  those  not  half  so  honest  as  he.  He 
was  one  of  the  fbumlers  of  the  Unitarian  Society,  and 
his  connection  was  not  severed  till  the  hand  of  death 
interposed.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of 
Mount  Carmel  Lodg(3  of  Free  Masons,  and  was  like- 
wise an  accredited  member  of  the  fi'aternity  of  'Jdd 
Fellows. 

On  Wednesday,  June  1st,  was  0[ieiied,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Grand  Army,  Post  5,  at  the  Coliseum 
in  SunuTier  Street,  a  novel  and  interesting  exhibition 
of  the  powers  of  electricity,  especially  as  applied  to 
industrial  mechanism.  The  Governor  of  the  State 
was  present  at  the  opening  and  many  other  prominent 
persons.  The  exhibit  iou  coutinue-d  a  mouth,  and  gave 
much  satisfaction  to  the  large  minibers  who  attended. 
James  N.  BuH'uni,  twell't  li  Mayor  of  Lynn,  aged  eighty, 
died  June  Pith.  On  Saturday,  June  LSth,  Robert  E. 
Lee  Cami)  1,  Confederate  Veterans,  of  llichuiond,  Va., 
visited  I>ynn  by  invitation  of  General  Lander  En- 
campment, Post  5,  of  the  Cirand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic. The  visiting  jiarty  had  been  si)ending  a  day  or 
two  in  Boston,  and  numbered  nearly  two  hundred, 
thirty  of  ^vll()nl  were  ladies.  About  seventy-five  of 
the  Veterans,  with  some  ten  of  the  ladies,  arrived  in 
Lynn  early  in  the  day,  and  were  cordially  received  by 
the  Lynn  Post,  which  had  some  five  hundred  men  in 
line.  The  weather  was  pleasant  and  the  day  a  notable 
one,  business  being  universally  suspended,  and  the 
streets  thronged  with  all  classes  of  people.  There 
was  a  grand  procession,  with  military  comi)anies  and 
bands  of  music.    The  city  authorities  took  part  in  the 
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priiceeding.i,  auil  tliere  was  a  baiKjuet  ou  tlie  Common. 
Early  in  July  a  delegation  of  Post  5,  numbering  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  made  a  return  visit  to  the  Confed- 
erate .soldiers,  and  iu  Eichmond  and  other  places  re- 
ceived enthusiastic  greetings,  with  many  tokens  of 
restored  brotherhood.  Edward  S.  Davis,  eighth  ]\Iayor 
of  Lynn,  died  August  7,  aged  seventy-niue.  On  the 
11th  of  September  a  lire  occurred  in  the  stable  of  J. 
B.  ifc  W.  A.  Lainper,  foot  of  Pleasant  Street,  in  whicli 
nineteen  horses  perished.  Dr.  John  A.  McArthur, 
much  esteemed  as  a  man  and  physician,  died  Septem- 
ber 28,  aged  fifty-seven. 

Lyxx  Regis. — It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer  that  some  good  peo])le  of  the  ancientj  borough 
of  King's  Lynn  now  take  a  lively  interest  in  what 
pertains  to  our  own  Lynn,  w'hich,  during  its  compara- 
tively short  life,  has  so  far  outstripped  its  prototype, 
in  popuhition  at  least.  They  appear  to  regard  us  as 
a  sort  of  vigorous  child,  a  little  presumptuous,  per- 
haps, but  one  in  whose  prosperity  they  may  delight, 
as  if  in  some  mysterious  way  it  contributed  to  their 
honor.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  they  lea»ned  any- 
thing of  us.  Less  than  fifteen  years  ago  a  lawyer 
there  assured  the  writer  that  to  him  our  Lynn  w;is 
only  known  through  Longfellow's  "  Pells  of  Lynn." 

The  celebration  ofourTu-o  Hundred  and  Eiflieth 
Anniversary,  to  which  some  ol' the  authorities  there 
were  invited,  liad  much  to  do  with  reudering  our 
name  familiar.  And  then  the  Christian  sym[)athy 
engendered  by  the  giving  and  receiving  of  the  stone 
from  the  ancient  wall  of  stately  old  Saint  Margaret's, 
to  be  wrought  into  the  rising  wall  (jf  .Saint  Stei)hen's, 
was  a  significant  occurrence. 

It  is  true  that  not  a  large  number  of  our  early  set- 
tlers came  from  that  place  ;  but  there  were  one  or  two 
of  more  than  ordinary  family  connection.  It  is  not 
nece.s.sary  to  here  speak  of  the  eminent  Whiting, 
through  whose  instrumentality  the  names  of  the 
places  were  made  identical ;  nor  of  some  others  else- 
where named.  But  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  in 
pa.ssing,  that  Richard  Hood,  ancestor  of  Ceorge 
lIiMid,  iiiir  iirst  mayor,  who  scttleil  on  N'ahant  Street, 
was  from  1/ynn  Regis.  Several  old  names  common 
in  both  places  could  be  mentioned — a  fact  which, 
though  not  conclusive  evidence  of  near  family  connec- 
tiou,  are  yet  strongly  indicative  of  kinship.  For  in- 
stance: There  was  a  Thomas  Laighton,  mayor  of 
Lynn  Regis  in  l-i7G ;  and  one  of  our  most  active  and 
enterprising  settlers  was  Thomas  Laighton,  who  lo- 
cated near  Saugus  River  in  IG.'^S.  Edward  Baker 
was  mayor  of  the  borough  in  lo50;  and  from  Edward 
Baker,  who  came -hither  in  lO'iO,  Daniel  C.  15aker, 
our  third  mayor,  descended.  JJenjaniin  Keeiie  (a 
later  name  with  us)  was  mayor  of  old  Lynn  in  1083. 
ill  1737  "Charles,  Lord  Viscount  I'ownsend,  was 
Lord  High  Steward  of  Lynn  llcgis."  He  undoubt- 
edly belonged  to  the  same  Townsend  family  with 
Thomas  Townsetid,  who  came  from  Norfolk  aiul  set- 
tled as  !i  farmer  at  an  earlier  date,  and  of  whom  many 


descendants  remain  here  and  elsewhere  in  New  Eng- 
land. And  by  the  way,  at  that  date,  1737,  the  chief 
odicials  under  Townsend  were  a  recorder,  thirteen 
aldermen,  eighteen  Common  Councilmen,  a  town  clerk, 
treasurer,  chamberlain,  sword-bearer,  four  sergeants 
at  mace  and  five  niusieians,  with  blue  cloaks  trimmed 
with  gold  and  badges,  a  jailor,  two  beadles  and  a 
bellman.  Our  city  government  is  not  organized  ex- 
actly after  that  dignified  model,  which  is  here  i)re- 
sented  merely  for  coniparisoii  by  the  curious.  Such 
genealogical  and  municipal  connections  are  really  of 
little  importance,  but  the  latent  interest  that  all  pos- 
sess in  such  tracings  give  them  a  sort  of  charm.  In 
the  case  in  hand,  it  is  thought  they  are  sufiieient  to 
justil'y  the  occupation  of  space  enough  to  recount  a 
few  prominent  facts  in  the  history  of  our  ancient  [)ro- 
toty[)e. 

Lynn  Regis,  King's  Lynn,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called  by  its  own  i)eo|iIe,  simply  Lynn,  is  an  interest- 
ing old  place  on  the  river  Ouse,  in  Norfolk,  a  mari- 
time county  that  has  ever  maiiitaineil  its  rci)utation 
for  loyalty  and  aristocratic  [jride.  Many  ilhistrio\is 
Englishmen  have  been  born  there,  and  a  long  list  of 
distinguished  men  have  represented  her  in  Parlia- 
ment— several  of  them  statesuien  of  world-wide  repu- 
tations. Sir  Robert  Wal]>oIe  was  elected  for  Lynn, 
in  1702.  He  soon  became  Secretary  of  NVar,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  final  ly,  alter  a  hriei'  period 
of  ecli])se,  attained  posiiions  of  still  greater  dignity  ; 
and,  as  has  Ijcen  remarked,  tor  a  series  of  years  "his 
Hie  may  Ije  said  to  be  the  history  of  ICngland."  Can- 
ning, too,  sometimes  called  the  most  eloi|Ment  .'uid 
sagacious  statesman  ol'  bis  <lay,  was  elected  to  rcjn'e- 
sent  Ivvnn.  Lord  Ceorge  ]3entiiiek  was  returned  for 
Lynn,  in  I82(i,  and  continued  her  representative  till 
his  death.  The  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Reform 
Bills  had  his  support.  He  subsequently  became  the 
acknowledged  head  of  tlie  Conservative  party,  and 
was  what  we  now  call  a  protectionist.  But  he  was 
never  an  over-strict  partisan.  On  the  death  of  Lord 
Bentinek,  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  was  elected  for 
Lynn.  To  his  great  aliility  in  the  maimgetnent  of 
public  all'airs  is  largi'ly  attributed  the  surrender  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  crown.  During  his  colo- 
nial secretaryship  the  great  Sepoy  revolt  was  brought 
to  a  close.  On  the  decease  of  his  father,  in  18G'.),  he 
entered  the  House  of  Lords.  The  able  and  accom- 
j)lished  Governor  ol'  Madras  at  the  present  time,  18SG 
was  for  many  years  Lynn's  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment. Other  eminent  representatives  of  (dd  Lynn 
might  be  luuned,  but  the  list  need  not  be  extended. 
^\'hat  has  been  said  nniy  not  be  of  grt'at  interest,  but 
it  afl'ords  ground  I'or  the  question,  When  will  our  own 
Lynn  be  represented  by  such  men  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation?  By  the  presentation  of  worthy  examples 
a  spirit  of  noble  emulation  may  be  stimulated. 

From  this  ancient  borough  and  its  vicinity  came 
some  of  the  most  valuable  New  Ihigland  immigrants. 
'  And  descendants  from  old  Norfolk  families  -aw  now 
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found  in  every  direction,  though,  as  just  remarked, 
not  ft  large  number  came  to  our  own  home.  In  Win- 
throp's  company,  which  arrived  at  Salem  in  1G30, 
were  a  number  of  substantial  Norfolk  farmers.  Says 
the  careful  Mrs.  Jones :  "  It  is  not  alone  the  relations 
of  Coke  and  Eoger  Williams  which  have  given  to  some 
spots  in  New  England  and  elsewhere  a  flavor  of  this 
island's  eastern  shore.  If  it  were  sought  to  trace  such 
international  links,  Norfolk  would  be  found  to  have 
thrown  out  many  threads  across  the  water,  which 
have  attached  it  invisibly  but  absolutely  to  American 
ground." 

Sandringham,  the  seat  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
which  he  retires  for  needed  rest,  is  in  Norfolk,  almost 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  Lynn.  It  consists  of 
something  more  than  eight  thousand  acres,  and  is  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  adornment.  It  was  in 
this  princely  abode  that  the  royal  heir  so  long  lay  be- 
tween life  and  death  when  stricken  by  typhoid,  in  the 
dreary  weeks  of  November,  1S72.  It  was  there,  too, 
that,  the  joyous  event  of  the  arrival  of  his  son,  Albert 
Victor,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  recently  so  en- 
thusiastically celel)rated.  There,  likewise,  was  the 
last  Christmas,  188G,  celebrated  in  right  royal  style. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  were  both  present.  To  the 
laborers  and  cottagers  on  the  estate  were  prime  joints 
of  beef  distributed  to  the  amount  of  nine  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds.  How  much  English  beer  and  otlier 
usual  Christmas  adjuncts  were  added  must  be  left  (or 
the  imagination,  as  nothing  appears  in  the  account  at 
hand  of  the  entertainment. 

A  brief  chronological  statement  of  events  during 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  our  venerable 
archetype  must  close  the  present  record. 

A.  D.  1100.  St.  Margaret's  Church  founded  by  Her- 
bert, the  lirst  Bishoj)  of  Norwich,  in  expiation  of  his 
Bimony.  It  was  from  the  wall  of  this  ancient  temple 
that  the  stone  which,  with  its  friendly  inscription, 
now  rests  in  the  vestibule  of  our  own  St.  Stepiicn's 
wa.9  taken.  It  was  presented  by  the  authorities  of 
St.  Margaret's  when  St.  Stephen's  was  in  process  of 
iTviton,  l."^80,  and  brought  over  by  <  "ol.  11.  ti.  I  slu  r. 
The  insoriptioii  roads,  "St.  Margaret's  Church,  I^ynn, 
England,  to  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Lynn,  Mass., 
U.  S.  A.,  28th  .lune,  1880.'' 

1204.  Lynn  made  a  borough  town  with  burgesses, 
in  this,  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  John. 
And  in  1208  it  was  made  a  mayor-town. 

1469.  King  Edward  IV.  came  to  I^ynn  with  a  great 
retinue,  took  shipping  and  went  to  Flainlers.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  relics  now  remaining  in  Lynn 
Ls  the  ruin  known  as  the  Chapel  of  "  Our  Lady,"  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  an  elevation  in  the  beautiful 
"  Public  ^V'alks."  The  visible  j)art.s,  those  above 
ground,  which  were  built  under  a  license  granted  in 
1482,  form  a..supergtructure  to  the  lower,  underground 
parts,  which  were  built  at  an  unknown  and  much 
earlier  period.  The  structure  is  small,  but  bears  evi- 
dence of  having  originally  ijcen  an  elaborate  and 


richly-adorned  shrine  ;  and  was  j^robably  established 
for  the  entertainment  of  wandering  pilgrims,  and  as 
a  sacred  asylum  from  all  secular  intrusion — a  sanct- 
uary. It  was  in  this  retreat  that  King  Edward  is  said 
to  have  lodged  when  he  reached  Lynn  on  his  way  to 
Holland,  in  1401),  liis  retinue  linding  quarters  else- 
where. It  will  be  remembered  that  these  were  the 
times  of  the  blooily  strife  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  and  that  he  was  son  of  the  Luke  of 
York.  While  here,  in  the  asylum  of  "Our  Lady," 
he  was  safe. 

1458.  Mention  is  this  year  made  of  a  boy  choir  in 
St.  I\L^rgaret's  Church. 

1498.  King  Henry  VII.,  his  Queen  and  Arthur, 
Prince  of  Wales,  visited  Lynn,  and  were  entertained 
by  the  Augustine  Friars.  He  came  in  state,  with  a 
numerous  retinue.  The  Augustine  Friars  were  a 
mendicant  order,  much  of  the  character  of  the  Jesuits 
of  the  present  day  ;  were  a  learned  body,  and  min- 
gled more  in  society  than  most  other  orders.  They 
settled  in  Lynn  about  1275,  and  continued  till 

1519.  Cardinal  Wolsey  visited  Lynn,  attended  by 
many  lords  and  gentlemen.  It  was  now  that  the  cel- 
ebrated prelate  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  held 
the  Sees  of  Lath  and  Wells,  of  ^Vol■cester  an<l  Here- 
ford, together  with  the  rich  Abbey  of  St.  Albaii's. 
But  disappoinlinent  in  his  ambitious  yearnings  soon 
overtook  him;  his  downfall  came ;  and  in  about  ten 
years  after  his  visit  to  Lynn  death  closed  his  event- 
I'ul  career. 

1531.  A  maid,  for  jioisiuiing  her  mistress,  is  boiled 
to  death. 

1535.  A  Dutchman  is  burnt  in  Lynn  market-place 
for  liei'esy. 

1536.  The  Carmelites,  the  Dominicans,  the  Augus- 
tines  and  the  J'^-anciscans,  luur  orders  of  J'riars,  totally 
suppressed  in  Jvynii. 

1546,  All  the  streets  of  the  town  paved.  The 
guilds  and  chanteries  all  suppressed,  and  the  lands 
belonging  to  them  forfeited  to  the  King,  Henry  A^llL 

1549.  Several  rebels  executed  at  Lynn. 

1553.  l-ady  .lam;  ( nay  priH'lainK'(|  tiueeu  of  Eng- 
land, at  Lynn,  by  Lurd  Audley. 

1561.  Popish  relics  and  mass-boolcs  burnt  in  the 
market-place  at  Lynn. 

1566.  The  first  chime  of  liells  placed  in  the  tower 
of  St.  Margaret's  Church.  This  seems  to  have  been 
a  set  of  five  bells,  the  largest  of  which  could  be 
heard  ten  miles  off.  Some  years  after  the  number  was 
increased  to  eight,  and  in  1887  to  ten,  the  Mayor,  on 
the  occasi(m  of  the  Queen's  jubilee  presenting  one, 
naming  it  "Victoria,"  and  the  mayoress  one,  naming 
it  "Albert."  They  were  first  rung  on  the  jubilee  day, 
.lune  21. 

1567.  A  Dutch  ship,  then  lying  in  the  harbor  of 
Lynn,  shot  down  the  spire  of  St.  Margaret's  Church 
and  several  crosses. 

1568.  Popish  vestments,  relics,  crucifixes  and 
beads  burnt  in  the  Lynn  maiket-place. 
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1574.  The  plague  prevailed  iu  Lynn. 

1575.  A  severe  earthquake  felt  in  Lynn. 

1576.  Queen  Elizabetli  visited  Noi'folk  in  Augnst. 
The  corporation  of  Lynn  presented  to  her  a  beautiful 
purse,  wrought  with  pearl  and  gold,  and  containing 
a  hundred  old  augels,  the  whole  value  being  two 
hundred  pounds.  On  the  IGth  of  the  month,  in  her 
progress  through  the  country,  she  dined  at  Bracon- 
Ash  Hall,  being  entertained  there  by  Thomas  Town- 
send,  Esq.,  who,  no  doubt,  was  grandfather  of  Tiionias 
Townseud,  who  came  over  to  our  Lynn,  in  1G3G,  and 
settled  as  a  farmer,  near  the  iron-works.  He  was  a 
cousin  of  Governor  Winthrop.  The  wife  of  Thomas, 
the  entertainer  of  the  Queen,  received  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty the  gift  of  a  beautiful  gilt  bowl  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  hospitality  she  had  received.  Daniel 
Townsend,  one  of  the  four  Lynn  men  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  was  a  lineal  descendant.  Some- 
thing more  relating  to  the  Townsends  may  be  found 
in  the  sketch  of  Lynuiield. 

1588.  The  "Feast  of  Reconciliation,"  so  called,  es- 
tablished iu  Lynn.  This  was  a  meeting  of  the 
mayor,  aldermen.  Common  Council  and  ministers,  "  in 
order  to  settle  j)eace  and  quietness  between  man  and 
man,  and  to  decide  all  manner  of  controversies."  It 
seem.s  as  if  sonic  such  institution  might  in  our  day 
settle  more  satisfactorily  such  controversies  as  fester 
in  our  inferior  courts.  And  perhaps  labor  troubles 
might  come  in  for  adjustment. 

1590.  A  woman  named  Margaret  Eead  burnt  at 
Lynn  for  witchcraft.  In  1598,  l'21izabeth  Housage  ; 
in  IGI'),  Mary  Smith  ;  and  in  1G4'),  Dorothy  Lee  and 
Grace  Wright  were  hanged  for  the  same  offense. 

1605.  A  great  fire  occurred  in  Higli  Street,  Lynn, 
a  man,  his  wife  and  three  children  jierishing  in  the 
flames. 

1621.  A  man,  while  ringing  the  great  bell  of  St. 
Margaret's,  was  drawn  up  by  the  rojie  and  killed. 

1626.  Lynn  received  from  London  several  large 
cannon  for  the  defense  of  the  town,  and  St.  Ann's 
fort  was  built. 

1629.  A  .-"tool  for  wcigliin;;  eliildren  was  this  year 
orecUd  at  the  ciiarge  of  the  corporation. 

1636.  Fourteen  vessels  belonging  to  Lynn  were 
this  year  lost  by  the  violence  of  storms.  The  phigue 
also  prevailed,  in.somuch  that  no  market  was  held. 
Temporary  erections  were  prepared  for  the  :illlicted 
ones  of  the  poorer  cla.sses  under  the  town  walls. 

1642.  Lynn  received  seven  pieces  of  brass  cannon 
from  London,  for  tlie  more  ellectual  armament  of  the 
fortifications.  In  August  the  town  was  besieged  by  the 
Parliamentary  forces  and  suffered  occasional  bonibiird- 
ment  till  .September  IGth,  when  it  was  surrendered 
by  agreement,  only  lour  having  lost  their  lives  and  a 
few  being  wounded.  The  town  was  required  to  pay 
trj  the  Earl  of  JIanchester's  array  three  thousand  two 
liundred  jjounds.  It  soon  became  a  Parliamentary 
garrison  town,  and  so  continued  till  1052. 

1643.  Puritanism  having  gained  the  ascendency. 


the  "  curious  painted  glass  "  in  St,  Margaret's  Church 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  out  and  plain  glass  substi- 
tuted. 

1654.  Cromwell  renewed  and  enlarged  the  charter 
of  Lynn.  And  in  the  churches  the  arms  of  the  Com- 
monwealth were  substituted  for  the  royal  arms. 

1655.  Lynn  again  nuide  a  garris(ui  town. 

1660.  The  restoration  celebiated.  Tiirec  hundreil 
young  maidens,  tastily  arrayed  in  white,  jiarade  the 
streets.  Thei'e  was  great  rejoicing  in  Lynn  at  the 
restoration,  for  the  place  had  always  renuiined  essen- 
tially loyal.  The  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
were  readily  taken  by  the  leading  citizens,  and  the 
train-bands  indulged  in  miistei's  and  military  shows. 
Many  of  the  former  customs  and  observances  were 
revived;  among  them  the  early  divine  service  at  St_ 
Margaret's — five  A.  u.  in  summer  and  six  in  winter 
— which  had  been  suspended  for  ten  years. 

1682.  Two  new  May-jioles  set  up  in  Lynn. 

1686.  Great  rejoicing  in  Lynn  at  the  erection  of  a 
statue  of  King  James  II. 

1745.  February  8th,  Eugene  Aram,  that  remarkable 
individual  whose  learning  and  fate  have  made  him 
hist(jrica],  commits  the  murder  for  which  he  was  finally 
executcil  and  his  body  hung  in  cliiuns.  He  lived  in 
Lynn,  was  tfacher  in  the  acatleniy  there  at  the  time 
of  his  arrest,  in  1751),  and  so  much  beloved  by  his  pu- 
pils that  many  tears  were  sheil  when  the  constables, 

'*  Two  atern-fucod  men  set  out  from  Lynn, 
TlircMigli  tlio  colli  und  heiivy  nii.st, 
And  Kugcno  Aram  \V!i)k('d  jjctwecn, 
Willi  gy\'-.-i  upon  liiH  wrist." 

The  school  is  still  I!  ourishing.  U|)on  the  leads  of 
Gray  Friars'  Tower, -which  yet  remains  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  objects  in  J^yiin,  ami  which  is  near 
the  school,  may  yet  be  seen  the  name  of  Aram, 
scratched,  it  is  said,  by  his  own  hand.  liiilwer's  novel, 
entitled  "  luigene  Aram,"  was  ]irolialily  suggested  by 
the  familiarity  ol'  the  aotlioi-  with  the  legeiuls  and 
surroundings  of  Lynn,  he  having  an  aunt  residing 
there. 

'I'he  foregoing  will  be  suflicient  fur  a  glimi)se  at  the 
history  of  our  ancient  |)i-ototype,  with  some  of  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  she  has  been  exposed  and  some 
of  her  doings  characteristic  of  the  times.  Ikit  to  oc- 
cupy space  with  events  of  later  date  would  hardly  be 
justifiable. 

CLOSiNr;  EicMARKS. — ^lu  bringing  this  imperfect 
sketch  of  Lynn  to  a  close,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  scvei  al  topics  introduced  have  been  as  fully  treated 
as  the  allotted  space  would  allow.  And  in  the  choice 
of  topics  it  has  been  the  endeavor  to  select  such  as  on 
the  whole  would  prove  most  interesting  and  best  fitted 
to  illustrate  the  principal  object  iu  view. 

Glimpses  of  its  situation,  its  beautiful  surroundings 
and  luitural  resources,  have  been  given  ;  the  labors, 
sacrifices  and  sulferings  of  the  people  in  its  earliest 
days,  their  leading  characteristics,  hopes,  enjoyments 
and  expectations,  have  been  touched  tipon  ;  and  the 
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progress  onward  to  the  present  day  of  comfort,  llirift 
and  attainment  in  wealth,  education  and  the  higher 
arts  of  life,  has  been  traced — all  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed limits  and  the  ability  of  the  writer. 

Something  of  the  chanu'ter  of  the  people  in  the 
diiferent  periods  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  per- 
sonal notices  scattered  through  the  jiages.  And  the 
employments  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  place 
has  grown  have  not  been  overlooked.  Considering 
the  condition  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves,  a  little 
self-gratulation  may  be  pardonable.  The  aspect  of 
things  as  they  now  exist  may  be  called  reasonably  au- 
spicious, and  the  prayer  is  that  they  may  ever  contin- 
ue so,  while  generation  succeeds  generation  as  wave 
succeeds  wave  upon  our  shore,  ceasing  only  when 
those  waves  cease  to  roll. 

Could  one  of  the  old  settlers  arise — for  instance  the 
intelligent  Sadler,  whose  modest  habitation  nestled 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  by  which  the  writer  is  penning 
these  closing  lines — what  would  be  his  astonishment  1 
The  natural  features  of  the  surroundings,  the  rocky 
ravines,  the  green  hills,  the  meadows,  th^  placid 
river,  the  sunny  isles  have  undergone  but  little 
change.  But  the  plain  wliich  he  then  overlooked, 
stretching  from  his  feet  to  the  sea,  with  the  smoke  of 
its  few  rude  structures  curlingupward  among  the  trees, 
now  bears  a  wide-siiread  city.  Anil  the  great  waters 
beyond,  which  then  presented  an  unbroken  field  of 
blue,  are  now  traversed  by  floating  craft  of  all  de- 
scriptions, from  the  huge  steam-pulling  leviathan  that 
bridges  the  watery  way  to  his  old  home  on  a  far-olf 
continent,  to  the  tiny  pleasure-boat.  Over  the  then 
silent  hills  and  through  the  lonely  valleys  now  echo 
at  early  morning  the  awakening  whistles  summoning 
to  labor  in  the  numerous  factories,  at  evening  repeat- 
ing their  shrill  notes  as  the  hours  of  labor  close. 

It  can  well  be  imagined  that  he  often  seated  him- 
self upon  the  mossy  crest  of  the  cliff  that  still  bears 
his  name,  and  which  towered  above  his  lonely  habi- 
tation, at  evening  twilight, 

"\Vhen  ever}'  sound  of  day  13  nuito 
And  nU  it.i  voiiin  >lill, 
And  niloiK'o  vviilKs  willi  vt  lvi  t  foul 
O'or  Viilli-y,  luwu  und  hill," 

and  when 

"  The  inu!-ic  of  tin:  niiiniiiirini;  deep 
Sooths  e'eu  the  weary  eiirth  to  sleep," 

there  to  meditate  till  the  darker  hours  of  night  drew 
on,  the  primeval  stillness  disturbed  only  by  the  rust- 
ling of  the  breeze  in  the  leafy  woods,  or  haply  at  in- 
tervals by  the  bark  of  the  fox,  the  howl  of  the  wolf, 
the  hoot  of  the  owl  or  the  melancholy  note  of  the 
whip-poor-will.  Could  he  then  in  dreamy,  forecast 
have  imagined  a  time  like  the  present — a  time  when 

*' Over  the  inurbhea  inoiirnfidly 
I;riftrt  the  b<>uijd  of  the  ret^l less  Boa," 

forming  an  eternal  foundation  harmony  to  the  hum  of 
a  biLsy  city,  the  cca-seless  rumbling  of  railroad  tnuns 
speeding  along  with  fiery  Avake  and  echoing  shriek. 


and  the  many  other  then  unknown  sounds  that  now 
succeed  the  feverish  palpitations  of  Imstling  day?  As 
his  eye  scanned  the  dark  h(jri/,on,  then  unrelieved 
even  by  the  glimmer  of  a  coast  light,  could  he  have 
imagined  that  a  brightly-lighted  city,  with  its  central 
electric  illuminations  and  its  outposts  of  lambent  gas, 
would  ever  appear  within  those  murky  borders? 

But  alter  all  our  boasted  i)rivileges,  inventions,  i)rog- 
ress  and  attainment — after  all  the  revelations  in  jdiil- 
osophy,  science  and  mechanics — after  all  our  steam- 
driven  machinery,  telegraphs,  telephones,  gas  and 
electric  lights — are  there  better,  wiser,  nobler  men 
and  women — better  rulers,  statesmen,  philanthropists 
— better  fathers,  mothers,  children— than  there  were 
in  days  of  yore?  Probably  not.  Mankind  preserves 
about  the  same  old  average,  and  very  likely  will,  to 
the  end  of  time.  While  we  look  with  compassion 
upon  what  we  call  the  unprogressive  state  of  the  races 
below  us,  are  we  sure  that  those  above  us  do  not  look 
with  ]>itying  eye  upon  our  own  condition  ?  Yet  to 
come  down  to  our  own  limited  case,  there  appears 
reason  for  congratulation  in  thtit  the  great  rank  and 
file  of  the  coniinuuity  are  at  this  day  in  a  physically 
better  condition  than  at  any  former  period  ;  better  fed, 
clothed  and  sheltered  ;  better  provided  with  the  neces- 
saries, conveniences  and  comforts  of  life.  Some 
pseudo-philosopher*  are  wont  to  boast  that  this  gen- 
eration has  reached  a  higher  plane  in  all  respects  than 
any  before  known.  Let  them  take  comfort  in  the  be- 
lief; but  the  true  moralist  may  well  maintain  that  the 
plane  of  perfection  is  yet  a  great  way  off.  So  let  us 
heed  the  words  of  the  old  dramatist : 

" /'a«c«?.    lluw,  iHjw,  Sir  Francis  ! 
Kiiowest  llitm  not  tliere  is  it  niriie, 
A  hh'ssed  niche,  ]»rovided  fur  each  one  ? 
'J'he  vh'tuuus iiiid  dilif^crit  will         it ; 
'J'hu  viciuua  and  the  Bluthtnl,  nuver  !  " 


BIOGRAriilCAL. 


AI.UN/O  l.KWIS.' 

The  Lynn  Bard  was  born  at  Lynn,  j\Liss.,  on  the 
28th  day  of  August,  17'J4,  and  the  house  in  which  he 
was  born  is  yet  standing  in  lioston  Street,  on  the 
corner  of  llobinson.  Jle  was  descended  on  his  fath- 
er's side  front  an  old  Welsh  family,  a  family  that 
traces  its  lineage,  through  generation  and  gcMieration, 
back  to  the  native  princes  of  Wales,  princes  that 
reigned  years  anterior  to  the  conquests  of  the  Angles 
and  Saxons,  and  even  before  the  llomaus  made  their 
appearance  in  Britain.  As  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
absorbed  the  ancient  Briton,  so  did  the)',  in  their 
turn,  become  absorbed  by  the  later  Normans,  and  the 
old  Welsh  Llewellyn  got,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  be 
translated  into  the  more  modern  Lewis.    The  first  of 
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the  family  to  appear  in  tliis  country  was  "William 
Lewis,  who  came  here  from  Glamorganshire,  South 
Wales,  in  1636.  There  is  more  or  less  French — prob- 
ably Norman  French — intlueuce  in  the  modern  family, 
that  nndoubtedly  crept  in  at  the  Norman  invasion, 
and  is  manifest  in  the  family  motto,  "  courage  sans 
peur.''  And  the  evidence  of  a  participation  in  the 
crusades  under  Richard  is  seen  in  their  crest,  a  Sara- 
cen's head.  The  Lewis  coat  of  arms  is  a  lion  ram- 
pant on  a  field  azure.  Tlie  descendants  of  this  Wil- 
liam Lewis  are  not  very  numerous,  most  of  the  name 
in  this  country  being  of  English  descent.  Governor 
Morgan  Lewis,  of  New  York,  son  of  Francis  Lewis, 
a  signer  of  the  Delcarution  of  Independence,  was  of 
the  same  family,  although  the  latter  came  to  this 
country  a  century  later  than  William  Lewis.  In  the 
matter  of  genealogies,  however,  anything  ante-dating 
the  Norman  conquest,  or  even  the  I'ourteenth  centu- 
ry, is  liable  to  dispute. 

Mr.  Lewis  received  a  sound  and  thorough  educa- 
tion, but  not  content  with  the  mere  instruction  of  the 
schools,  he  pursued  his  studies,  and  witli«  vigor, 
through  the  whole  extent  of  his  life.  As  a  linguist 
he  acquired  considerable  proficiency  in  the  commoner 
modern  and  ancient  languages.  He  had  an  evident 
deligl'.t  for  study,  and  loved  to  teach,  being  at  one 
time  head-master  of  Lynn  Academy,  and  at  others, 
of  one  or  two  grammar  schools  in  Lynn.  In  1831  he 
established  a  young  ladies'  school  in  Boston,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  continued  it  long.  In  183')  he 
abandoned  tlie  profession  of  teacher. 

From  his  early  youth  he  evidenced  a  strong  j)oetic 
temperament,  and  several  of  his  jjoems  were  written 
at  an  early  age,  some  bearing  the  date  of  1811,  Jlr. 
Lewis  being  then  but  seventeen  years  of  age.  In 
1823  he  collected  and  printed  his  first  volume  of 
poems,  a  book  of  two  hundred  pages,  but,  as  he  says 
in  the  preface,  more  for  private  tlian  for  public  circu- 
lation. This  volume  contained  many  of  his  best 
poems,  including  "Farewell  to  my  Harp."  In  1829 
was  published  the  first  edition  of  the  History  of  Lynn, 
n  work  of  immense  labor.  The  work  was  ilie  tirst  in 
the  field  of  local  histories,  and  is  called  to  this  day 
by  good  authorities  one  of  the  best  local  histo- 
ries ever  written.  Two  years  later,  in  1831,  a[ipeared 
another  volume  of  poems,  containing  many  of  the 
1823  edition  and  others  written  in  the  interval.  An- 
other edition  of  the  history  was  i)ublished,  and  in 
1834  appeared  the  hist  volume  of  poems,  which  im- 
mediately became  very  popular  and  wpnt  through 
fourteen  editions,  being  most  favoral)ly  received  by 
the  critics  botli  in  this  country  and  in  England. 

In  addition  to  the  above  ^Ir.  Lewis  published  a 
small  English  grammar,  and  another  small  work  on 
geometry,  beside  a  descriptive  sketch  called,  "A 
Picture  of  Nahant."  During  his  whole  life  ho  wnjte 
much  for  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  time, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry.  He  edited  an  anti-slavery 
paper  in  Lynn  before  the  ajipearance  of  the  Lihaa- 


tor,  and  was  once,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Garri- 
son, in  editorial  charge  of  that  pajjcr,  as  he  was  also 
of  the  Boston  Traveler,  then  the  American  Traveler. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Jlassacliusetts  Historical 
Society,  and  a  corresi^onding  member  of  many  other 
historical  bodies. 

In  1851  he  was  requested  by  Ticknor  &  Co.  to  write 
a  history  of  Boston,  ljut  does  not  seem  to  Inn-e  com- 
plied with  the  request,  as  the  only  thing  of  the  kind 
of  his  that  I  have  discovered  is  a  sort  of  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of 
Boston,  called  "Annals  of  Boston."  He  evidently 
contemplated  another  historical  work,  as  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Whittier's  to  him  in  1833,  suys:  "I  hoj^e  thee 
will  decide  to  go  on  with  thy  '  Witchcraft.'  I  cer- 
tainly think  it  would  be  very  popular." 

That  he  was  more  happy  in  his  prose  than  in  his 
poetry  no  one  can  gainsay,  and  had  he  written  more 
of  the  former,  and  that  of  a  less  local  nature,  his 
fame  would  certainly  have  been  less  circumscribed. 
Many  of  the  descrii)tive  i.iarts  of  the  "History  of 
Lynn"  are  very  beautiful,  and  I  know  of  people  that 
every  now  and  again  take  up  the  history  and  read  and 
reread  for  the  mere  i)leasure  of  reading.  In  thennit- 
ter  of  improvement  of  his  native  town  he  took  great 
interest,  and  many  works  of  a  local  nature  were  con- 
ceived and  carried  through,  almost  entirely  by  his 
unaided  efforts.  The  construction  of  the  break- 
water and  road  along  Lynn  Beach  are  due  to  his 
efl'orts,  as  was  also  the  erection  of  the  light-house  on 
Egg  Rock. 

In  the  anti-slavery  movement  Mr.  Lewis  took  a 
most  active  part,  being  sccinid  vice  president  of  the 
first  Anti-Slavery  Society,  of  which  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  was  secretary,  and  I'urthcriug  the  cause  by 
his  writings  for  the  periodicals  of  the  time. 

He  was  naturally  of  a  religious  nature  and  lived  a 
consistent  Christian  lii'e,  often  denying  himself  that 
he  might  minister  to  the  necessities  of  others;  and 
exercising  that  grandest  gift  of  charity  that  was  lack- 
ing in  the  treatment  of  him  by  others.  He  was  for 
many  years  the  only  churchman  in  Lynn,  and  walked 
to  St.  Peter's,  Salem,  every  Sunday  for  service.  At 
one  time  he  a]>plied  to  Bishop  Grirwold  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  carried  out  his  first  intention.  He 
continued  a  churchman  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  being  prominent  in  the  establishment  of  St,  Ste- 
phen's Parish,  Lynn,  and  was  one  of  the  first  five  in- 
corporators. Belbre  the  establishment  of  St.  Stephen's 
he  held  services  at  Glenmere,  himself  acting  as  lay 
reader. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being 
Frances  Maria  Swan,  of  Metliuen,  by  whom  he  had 
six  children,  of  whom  two,  Llewellyn  and  Arthur, 
are  now  living.  For  his  second  wife  he  married  An- 
nie Ilsley  Hanson,  of  I'ortland,  Maine,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children,  Ina  and  Ion,  the  Ibrrner  dying 
some  months  before  her  father.    For  the  latter  jiart 
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of  his  life  Mr.  Lewis  lived  in  the  pictures(iue  cottnge 
in  Beach  Street,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  a  place 
where  he  loved  to  sit  and  study,  and  where,  on  the 
21st  day  of  January,  1861,  he  passed  away,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  that  great  struggle  which  resulted 
in  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  for  which  he  had 
striven  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

I  have  here  attempted  no  extended  biography,  and 
would  say  to  those  who  desire  more  minute  jiar- 
ticulars  and  personal  reminiscences  to  consult  "  The 
History  of  Lynn,"  as  continued  by  ]\Ir.  Newhall 
and  published  in  18G4;  and  also,  Mr.  Johnson's 
charming  "  Sketches  of  Lynn,"  published  a  year  or 
two  ago. 

JAMES  ROBIXSON  XEAVHALL. 

The  brief  person.al  sketch  of  the  individual  whose 
name  is  placed  above,  which  appeared  in  the  "  Cen- 
tenni.al  Memorial "  of  Lynn,  jmblished  by  order  of 
the  City  Council,  in  187(3,  is  introduced  in  these 
words:  "  It  is  a  delicate  task  for  one  to  write  of  him- 
self, unless  he  has  that  in  bis  history  the  wofthiness 
of  which  is  patent  and  not  to  be  questioned,  it  re- 
quiring no  poet  to  assure  us  that  we  seldom  'see  our- 
eelves  as  others  see  us.' "  That  "delicate  task,"  how- 
ever, fell  to  his  lot,  and  to  a  similar  behest,  in  the 
present  case,  he  submits. 

The  name  appeared  in  the  "Centennial"  at  the 
dictation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Council  having  the 
matter  in  charge,  who  expressed  a  desire  that  sketches 
of  the  "two  historians,"  as  they  were  pleased  to  call 
them,  should  be  inserted.  The  fitness  of  thus  honor- 
ing the  memory  of  Mr.  Lewis  could  not  be  questioned, 
whatever  might  be  said  of  the  one  wliose  name  had 
been  so  long  associated  with  his  in  delineating  the 
progress  of  Lynn,  the  native  and  ancestral  home  of 
both.  The  sketch  referred  to  will  form  the  basis  of 
the  one  now  in  hand.  The  supercilious  autobiogra- 
pher  may  magnify,  his  virtues  and  the  over-modest 
his  errors;  but  the  charm  lies  in  the  mean,  from 
which,  in  the  present  case,  there  is  little  inducement 
to  stniy. 

Thi)  subject  of  this  uotii'c  was  bom  in  Lynn  on 
Christmas  day,  1. soy,  iu  llieolil  Hart  house,  that  stood 
on  Boston  Street,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Federal, 
thesamewhich,on  the  Centennial  Fourth  of  July,  187G, 
disappeared  in  a  patriotic  blaze,  amid  the  shouts  and 
cheers  of  Young  America.  All  his  genealogical  lines 
run  back  to  early  Lynn  settlers.  His  father  was  Ben- 
jamin Xcwhall,  who  was  born  in  1774  ^uid  died  in 
1857';  Benjamin's  father  was  James,  born  in  17:il, 
died  in  1801 ;  James'  father  was  Benjamin^  born  in 
1G98,  died  in  17C3;  Benjamin's  fatlicr  was  Joseph, 
born  in  16o8,  died  in  17UG;  Joseph's  father  wiis 
Thomas,  born  in  1G30,  died  in  1G87 — the  first  white 
child  born  in  Lynn.  His  motiier  was  Sarah,  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  Hart,  who  descended  from  Sam- 
uel, one  of  the  first  engaged  at  the  ancient  iron 
works  established  near  Saugua  River  in  1G43,  said  to 


be  the  first  in  Amerira.  Botli  his  grandnuitliers  were 
granddaughters  of  Hon.  Kbeiiezcr  Burrill,  so  con- 
spicuous in  colonial  lime-;  as  a  Representative  and 
Crown  Counselor,  and  who  was  a  brother  of  John 
Burrill,  the  eminent  speaker  whom  Governor  Hutch- 
inson compares  with  Sir  Arthur  Onslow,  who  was 
considered  the  most  able  presiding  officer  the  British 
House  of  Commons  ever  had. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  the  writer  left  the  paternal 
roof,  with  his  worldly  j^ossessious  in  a  bundle-hand- 
kerchief, to  make  his  way  in  the  wide  world,  his 
mother  having  died  a  year  or  two  before  and  his 
father  having  a  large  family  to  provide  for. 

But  little  worthy  of  mention  occurred  until  the 
summer  of  1824,  when,  having  worked  daily  and  at- 
tendcil  various  public  schools,  he  entered  the  Salem 
Gazette  office  to  learn  the  art  and  mystery  of  printing. 
And  it  is  pleasing  to  remark  that  at  the  present  time, 
1887,  may  daily  be  seen  in  that  venerable  establish- 
ment the  Hon.  Caleb  Foote,  wlm  at  that  time,  1824,  was 
busy  at  the  compositor's  case.  Jilr.  Foote,  however, 
soon  after  dropped  the  composing  stick  for  the  edito- 
rial pen,  an  implement  which  he  has  wielded  to  tliis 
day  with  rare  ability  and  iiccc[)tance.  Would  that 
all  editors  could  rcali/e,  as  he  lias,  the  dignity  and 
responsibility  of  their  [lublic  relations.  His  consid- 
erate suggestions  and  helpful  directions  to  the  typo- 
grapbical  neophyte  have,  during  these  three-score 
years  and  three,  been  gratefully  remembered. 

After  serving  in  the  Gazette  office  for  a  few  years, 
he  felt  desirous  of  gaining  a  better  knowledge  of  book- 
j)rinting  than  could  be  done  in  Salem  at  that  time, 
and  in  furtherance  oi'  tlie  desire  jjrocurcid  a  situation 
in  Boston.  Things  so  prospered  that  before  attaining 
his  majority  he  was  installed  fi)reman  of  one  of  the 
])rincipal  book  offices  there,  his  duties  in  a  general 
way  liciiig  to  direct  llic  work  ami  read  jirool's.  Of 
this  perioil  many  pleasant  recollections  are  retained. 
Li  the  office  were  priut^'d  a  large  number  of  classical 
and  scientific  works,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  time  frequently  dropped  in.  Anecdotes 
aliiiiist  wilhoiil  iiumliri- ol' such  men  as  1  )r.  t/haiming, 
Dr.  iiowdilch,  !'"i'anris  .1.  tliiiiid,  the  Cambridge  pro- 
fessors, N.  P.  Willis,  Sannud  Cr.  Goodrich,  and  shoals 
of  the  less  consi)icuous,  but  not  less  ambitious  literary 
aspirants,  could  be  related. 

While  still  under  age,  in  the  roving  spirit  of  young 
printers,  he  drifted  to  New  York,  and  soon  after  his 
arrival  found  employment  in  the  Conference  office,  tlie 
largest  then  in  the  cily  ;  and  with  perhaps  a  little 
excusable,  if  not  commendable  iiride,  may  refer  to 
his  reputation  there  as  being  the  fastest  type-setter 
in  the  establishment.  This  was  in  1829.  And  he 
has  to  the  present  day  so  indulged  his  early  love  for 
the  printer's  case  as  for  nuiny  years  to  keep  a  font  or 
two  of  type,  wherewith  to  amuse  or  occupy  a  vacant 
hour.  Nearly  two  thousand  stereotype  pages  can  be 
to-day  shown  as  the  fruit  of  these  semi-recreative 
odds  and  ends  of  tinie,  much  of  the  matter  having 
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been  set  up  without  having  been  previously  written. 
As  to  the  quality  of  the  literary  products,  he  cannot, 
of  course,  speak.  It  may,  however,  be  admitted  in 
regard  to  some,  at  least,  tliat  if  worth  is  to  be  meas- 
ured by  pecuniary  return,  it  was  not  very  great.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  there  has  been  mut'h  reason  to  be  sat- 
isfied, looking  at  a  "  fair  average."  Exposure  to  the 
undeserved  adulation  of  sympathetic  friends  and  the 
equally  undeserved  severity  of  vindictive  critics  is 
supposed  to  be  the  late  of  all  writers,  great  and  small. 
It  is  well  remembered  that  once,  on  the  eve  of  the 
publication  of  a  notable  work,  the  writer  overheard  a 
debate  between  two  of  the  learned  editors,  of  this 

tenor:  "  Why,  you  have  given  nothing  from  ," 

said  one,  naming  a  writer  by  no  means  obscure. 
"AVell,  I  know  that,"  was  the  reply,  "but  he  never 
wrote  anything  worth  a  place  in  our  book."  "That 
is  true,"  was  the  rejoinder;  "but  the  omission  would 
greatly  ofl'end  him  and  his  friends,  and  might  lead  to 
damaging  reviews.  We  must  have  something."  And 
something  was  had,  prefaced  by  a  laudatory  note.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  granted  that  the  most  igrjorant 
critic  knows  more  than  the  most  learned  author. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  the  writer  returned  to  his 
native  ])lace,  and  soon  became  engaged  in  the  otiice 
of  the  Mirror,  the  first  printing  establishment  in 
Lynn,  commenced  about  five  years  before  by  Charles 
F.  Lummus,  and  at  that  time  still  owned  and  con- 
ducted by  him.  It  was  very  poorly  supplied  with 
material.  There  wa.<  but  little  Avork  and  that  not 
well  done,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  jiroprietor 
had  succeeded  in  sinking  the  little  means  with  which 
he  began.  The  writer  ])urchased  the  ollice  and  com- 
menced the  publication  of  another  paper,  but  was 
soon  satisfied  that  much  labor  would  yield  but  a 
scanty  return,  and  was  induced  to  let  the  new  jiaper 
speedily  follow  the  fate  of  the  old. 

After  busying  liimself  for  a  few  years  in  various 
ways,  chiefly  in  connection  with  printing  and  the 
book  business,  and  once  or  twice  a  year  taking  a  lec- 
turing tour,  he  again  found  himself  in  Xew  York, 
engnijcil  in  the  editorial  depart  meiit  of  a  daily  Jmir- 
nal  and  in  writing  Ic.r  une  or  two  weeklies.  Of  this 
interval  many  agreeable  recollections  are  retained, 
among  them  pleasant  ones  of  the  genial  young  gen- 
tleman, Walter  Whitman,  now  the  world-renowned 
Walt  Whitman,  the  poet,  who  was  engaged  on  the 
same  daily  ;  and  the  friendly  suggestions  of  the  ven- 
erable Major  M.  M.  Xoah,  so  long  and  so  fitly  called 
the  Nestor  of  the  American  press,  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

In  1804,  meeting  a  friend  who  had  for  some  time 
been  in  practice  as  a  member  of  the  Kssex  bar,  he 
wa.s  kindly  invited  to  take  a  student's  seat  in  his 
office.  The  invitation  wa.s  accepted,  and  the  study  of 
law  commenced. 

Completing  a  regular  legal  course,  in  rviay,  1847, 
he  WJLS  admitted  to  tiie  bar  in  IJoston,  and  fortliwjtli 
commenced  a  practice  in  Lynn,  which  soon  became 


quite  satisfactory.  lie  was  presently  commissioned 
as  justice  of  the  peace  and  notary  public,  which 
offices  he  still  holds.  On  the  24th  of  August,  1866, 
he  was  commissioned  as  Judge  of  the  Lynn  Police 
Court,  with  which  he  hail  been  connected  as  special 
justice  from  the  time  of  its  establishment,  in  1849. 
He  was  likewise  apiiointed  a  trial  justice  of  juvenile 
offenders  when  that  jurisdiction  was  established.  The 
judgeship  he  resigned  August  24,  1879. 

At  the  time  he  commenced  practice  there  were  but 
three  acting  lawyers  here, — namely,  Jeremiah  C. 
Stickney, Thomas B.  Newhall  and  Benjamin  F.  Mudge. 
Mr.  Stickney  was  one  of  tiie  leading  lawyers  in  the 
county  for  many  yeai's.  He  died  August  3,  1869, 
aged  sixty-four  years.  Mr.  T.  B.  Newhall  commenced 
practice  here  in  1837,  and  now,  1887,  after  fifty  years, 
may  still  be  found  in  his  well-worn  ofhee  chair.  Of 
him  a  personal  sketch  a|.)pears  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
Mr.  Mudge  opened  his  oflice  in  1842,  removed  to 
iManhattan,  Kansas,  and  died  there  November  21, 
1879,  aged  sixty-two  years.  He  was  otir  second  May- 
or, inaugurated  in  1852.  The  number  of  Lynn  law- 
yers has  increased  during  these  forty  years  (1847-87) 
from  three  to  about  forty,  while  the  population  has 
hardly  quadrupled,  fs  this  to  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  business  has  increased  in  a  corresponding  degree 
or  as  evidence  that  there  has  been  a  rcmai'kably  in- 
creasing love  for  litigation? 

To  return  from  this  divergence.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  has  not  been  much  in  ])ub!ic  office,  excepting 
as  connected  with  the  judicial  department,  though  he 
has  served  as  chairman  of  tiie  !Sch(;ol  fioard  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Common  Council. 

In  the  autumn  of  1883,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three 
years,  lie  torjk  a  tour  of  several  months  abroad,  visit- 
ing a  nmiib(.'r  of  I'uiiidus  ciLies  ami  renuwued  places 
in  Europe,  and  extending  his  tri]i  to  interesting  Lev- 
antine points,  to  Algiers  and  Malta,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean; to  Alexandria,  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids  in 
Egypt.  Th'High  the  tour  was  undertaken  alone — for 
if  alone  one  can,  witliout  let  or  hindrance,  go  how, 
when  and  where  he  pleases — he  everywhere  received 
such  giatit'yiMg  civilities  as  c<iuld  only  lead  to  regrets 
that  ho  had  not  earlier  in  life  thus  experimentally 
learned  that,  after  all,  men  everywhere  will,  on  the 
whole,  rather  contribute  to  make  others  ha.p])y  than 
miserable.  (Such  exfierience  increases  faith  in  human 
Tiature,  and  ouL'lit  to  diminish  self-conceit. 

Being  interested  in  historical  researches,  ho  pub- 
lished, in  1836,  the  "Essex  Memorial;"  in  1802, 
"Lin,  or  Jewels  of  the  Third  Plantation;"  in  1865, 
"The  History  of  Lynn,"  comprising  the  admirable 
work  of  Alonzo  Lewis,  with  a  continuation  embrac- 
ing some  twenty-one  years;  in  1883,  an  additional 
volume  of  the  "History  of  Lynn,"  with  notices  of 
events  down  to  the  year  of  publication  and  other 
matter  on  varions  topics;  in  1876,  by  desire  of  the 
City  Council,  he  ])re[):Lred  the  "Centennial  Memorial 
of  Lynn,"  embracing  an  historical  sketch  and  notices 
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of  the  mayors,  with  their  portraits;  and  in  1879,  also 
by  desire  of  the  City  Council,  he  prepared  the  work 
entitled  "Proceedings  in  Lynn,  June  17,  1879,  being 
the  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Settlement."  To  these  may  not  improperly  be  added 
the  sketches  of  Lynn,  Lynnfieid  and  Swampscott, 
which  appear  in  this  "  History  of  Essex  County." 

If  there  is  any  achievement  in  a  literary  way  with 
which  the  writer  fancies  that  he  has  reason  to  be  sat- 
istied,  it  comes  through  his  endeavor  to  contribute 
something  calculated  to  allure  to  habits  of  industrj', 
frugality,  temperance  and  those  concomitant  virtues, 
the  sure  foundation  of  prosperity,  and  the  sure  way 
towards  honorable  position.  A  great  many  brief 
biographies  and  personal  sketches  of  individuals  in 
the  various  walks  of  life  have  ajjpeared  scattered 
about  his  pages — whether  poorly  or  skillfully  drawn  is 
not  the  question  here — sketches  of  individuals  who 
have  acted  well  their  part  in  promoting  the  prosper- 
ity and  extending  the  good  fame  of  their  home,  as 
well  as  advancing  their  individual  interests.  And 
these  personal  sketches  have  a  two-fold  purpose : 
first,  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  deserving  ones,  and, 
second,  to  furnish,  by  their  examjjle,  encouragement 
for  others  to  follow  on  in  a  like  good  way.  Yet  we 
should  all  realize  that  the  attainment  of  mere  worldly 
fame,  jiosition  or  wealth  is  not  the  chief  purpose  of 
life,  and  that  at  the  end  we  shall  find  there  was  no 
great  gain  in  worsliipping  false  gods  all  our  lives. 

One  other  thing  has  been  attempted  by  the  writer, 
and  that  is,  to  illustrate  to  some  extent  the  romantic 
and  legendary  .side  of  Lynn's  histoi'v.  There  is  a  rich 
Ktore  in  that  direction,  and  oftentimes  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  truth  and  fiction  or  know  exactly 
where  to  draw  tlie  line.  J5ut  the  aim  has  always  been 
to  clearly  indicate  the  character  of  the  matter  in  band 
and  lead  no  one  astray. 

In  October,  18-37,  the  writer  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Dorcas  ]'.  Brown,  only  daughter  of  Caiitain 
AVilliani  Brown,  of  Salem,  and  by  her  had  one  son, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  ten,  his  mother  having  died 
soon  after  his  birth.  In  185;?  he  was  again  mar- 
ried, the  second  wife  being  Mrs.  I'.li/.alieth  Cainplu'll, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Josiah  Newliall,  of  J^ynn,  and  that 
relation  still,  1887,  remains  unsevered. 

The  writer  trusts  that  nothing  in  the  foregoing  will 
tend  tc>  place  him  in  the  categoiy  indicated  by  our 
former  townsman,  Henry  Clapp,  when  ho  said  of  Hor- 
ace Greeley:  "He  is  a  self-made  man  and  worships 
his  maker,"  for  in  his  life,  as  has  been  seen,  few  stir- 
ring incidents  have  occurred,  no  extraordinary  ad- 
ventures, no  remarkable  achievements.  Whether  any- 
thing of  value  liiis  been  acconiplished  is  a'ljuestion 
for  other.**  to  decide.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  re- 
marked in  a  general  way  that  very  lew  who  are  so 
long  in  the  world  lead  such  barren  lives  that  nothing 
of  u.sefulness  or  interest  is  found.  And  not  un fre- 
quently is  it  the  case  that  the  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  the  lives  of  those  in  the  less  prominent  walks  ■ 


are  the  most  widely  useful,  for  the  great  multitude 
are  com[)auions  in  those  walks,  and  can  the  more 
readily  appreciate  the  obstacles  and  ]jerceive  the 
snares  that  beset  the  way.  Every  one  feels  that  he 
has  a  hand  in  sha[)iiig  his  own  destiny,  though  it  does 
seem  as  if 

"  Sdino  \V''Vt\  I>n!  ii  lo  wealth  or  futne, 
^VIlil^>  utlK-T.s  :iro  ini.TO  l''oi"tiino's  game." 

But  it  is  dutiful  in  all  of  us  to  follow  the  injunc- 
tion of  our  rhyming  old  townsman,  of  eccentric  mem- 
ory : 

"  While  tnivoliiig  to  tlio  iinlniown  land. 
Let  each  lend  each  a  licliiing  hand," 

ever  bearing  in  mind  that 

"  What  vngid  luirc  been  can  not  bo  known  ; 
What  ivfts  ^vn  answer  for  alone.  '* 

[Note.— It  was  odittn'ially  tiUgRested  that  this  slcotch  and  tlio  accomi)a- 
nj'ing  portrait  would  more  appropriately  appear  among  tlie  lawyers  of 
the  County.  Tho  jirivilege  of  being  placed  in  that  august  company  is 
fully  approciatod,  though  tho  8U[»orior  lustre  there  might  be  obscuring. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  wj-iter  has  had  a  considerable  share  in  illustrating 
Lynn's  history  and  always  earnestly  desiretl  her  (!odspeed,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  tho  more  euitaljlo  place  was  in  tho  company  of  tlioso  whose 
enterprise,  industry  and  dignity  of  character  have  so  advanced  the 
prosperity  of  their  homo  and  his.] 

HOX.  GliOJlOE  HOOTI, 

The  first  mayor  of  the  city  of  Lynn,  was  a  native 
of  the  town  ol'  Lynn,  :inil  was  hovw  on  the  lOlh  of 
November,  1800. 

The  Hood  I'aniily  is  among  the  earliest  mentioned 
in  tho  annals  of  Lynn,  Ijcing  descended  from  llichard 
Hood,  who  emigrate!  from  Essex  County,  in  Eng- 
land, about  1040,  and  scuttled  tit  J^ynn.  Hying  in  l(;y5, 
he  left  three  sons. — Richard,  John  and  Nathaniel. 
Richard,  the  eldest  ol'  tliese,  falling  heii-  to  the 
"Nahant  road"  ])n)i)ei'ty — some  thirty  acres — lu^w 
bounded  in  jiart  by  Ntihant  Street,  afterwards  ex- 
cliaiigeil  it  with  Jabez  Breed  ftjr  certain  land  on  the 
I)eninsula  of  Nahant,  and  went  thither  to  live,  and 
there  liis  descendants  have  ever  since  resided.  This 
Richiird  had  a  son  Abner,  who  liad  a  son  Abtier, 
who  intirried  ilary  Richardson,  and  they  were  the 
]iaren(s  of  the  sulijcct  of  this  sketch.  ^VhiU■  lie  w:is 
tin  ill  flint  the  family  removed  to  Nalnint,  tind  there, 
in  tiie  little  village  school,  he  received  all  his  youth- 
lul  intellectual  training.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
shoemaking,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  in  com- 
])any  with  John  C.  Abbott,  he  went  to  the  then  far 
West  to  seek  his  fortune.  They  directed  their  course 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  that  time,  in  1829,  a  small  phice. 
In  a  few  days  they  were  established  in  business,  and 
within  a  month  j\Ir.  Hotxl,  with  a  part  of  their  stock, 
wentdown  to  Natchez,  jMiss.,and  commenced  a  branch 
estiiblishment,  which  he  continued  to  manage  until 
1835,  the  principal  business,  i-einaining,  meanwhile, 
at  St.  Louis.  In  the  last-ntimed  yetir  he  returned  to 
I>ynn  and  established  a  commission  shoe  and  leather 
business  in  ]}oston,  retaining,  however,  an  interest  in 
the  western  business  till  1841.  In  his  Boston  bnsi- 
•  ness  he  continued  till  the  time  of  his  decease. 
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Not  long  after  his  return  to  the  East  Mr.  Hood 
became  active  in  the  political  Held.  He  was  a  very 
prominent  member  of  the  old  Democratic  party, 
fought  manfully  for  its  interests,  and  his  valuable 
pervices  were  acknowledged  by  his  nomination  and 
fret]iiently  by  bis  election  to  various  high  positions. 
In  addition  to  town  offices,  he  w.as  several  times 
chosen  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court,  and 
in  that  of  1843  was  a  Senator.  In  the  gubernatorial 
campaign  of  184G  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  but  that  party 
did  not  prevail,  nor,  in  fact,  hope  to,  the  Whig  party 
at  that  time  and  for  many  years  dominating  the 
State. 

In  1852  Mr.  Hood  was  nominated  by  his  i)arty  for 
a  seat  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  but 
was  not  elected,  the  Whig  candidate,  as  was  then  usual 
in  this  Congressional  district,  being  chosen.  In  the 
next  year,  185-3,  Mr.  Hood  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention lor  revising  the  Constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Continuing,  meanwhile,  his  mercantile  'business, 
which  he  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  success,  he  took 
a  very  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Shoe  and 
Leather  Fire  Insurance  Com[)any,  of  Boston,  in  1853, 
and  was  chosen  its  first  president,  which  olh'  e  he 
continued  to  hold  till  his  resignation,  in  September, 
1S5S. 

Mr.  Hood's  activity  was  not  confined  to  business 
and  political  affairs,  but  the  great  social  questions 
of  the  day  found  in  him  an  earnest  inquirer  and 
practical  worker.  He  manifested  a  generous  syinjia- 
tiiy  for  the  laboring  classes,  and  was  one  of  the  lore- 
most  to  break  uj)  the  old  custom  of  indefinitely  pro- 
tracted labor,  and  established  the  so-called  ten-hour 
system,  his  favorite  motto  being, — "  The  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number." 

In  the  general  improvement  and  culture  of  the 
people  he  took  a  lively  and  practical  interest. 

In  religious  matters  he  was,  during  his  mature 
years,  a  prominent  and  etUcient  member  of  the  Uni- 
tariiui  d»Mioniin:iliiin,  and  a  conslant  altcndan!  upon 
its  i>iiblic  worshi[). 

The  crowning  public  work  of  Mr.  Hood  was  that 
of  his  two  years'  mayoralty.  He  had  been  02)p()sed 
to  the  adoption  of  the  city  form  of  government,  and 
in  the  .spring  of  184'J  had  successfully  led  tin;  oppo- 
sition to  the  acceptance  of  the  chai'ter  granted  by  the 
Legislature  of  that  year.  His  ground  of  objection 
was  that  a  city  government  was  less  dernqcratic — using 
that  word  in  its  broadest  sense — than  that  of  a  town. 

I'ut  the  agitation  wa.s  contiimed,  and_  in  April, 
1850,  another  charter  Wius  granted,  which,  on  April 
lytli,  vras  accepted  by  the  people.  Despite  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  system  he  was  chosen  mayor,  though  by 
a  small  majority  of  about  twenty,  over  his  opponent, 
Thomas  Bowler,  the  veteran  town  clerk  of  the  jire- 
cediiig  twenty  years,  ilr.  Hood  wiis  re-elcctwl  in 
March,  1851,  by  a  large  majority,  which  fact  was  an 


undeniable  tribute  to  his  fidelity  and  ability.  He 
was  a  man  of  much  more  tlian  ordinary  intelligence, 
and  of  indomitable  industry.  Both  in  his  jmblic  and 
his  personal  affairs  he  was  a  logical  thinker  and  a 
prompt  and  practical  worker.  He  died  on  the  2',)th 
of  June,  1859,  and  his  body  is  interred  in  his  family 
lot  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery.  Mr.  Hood  married, 
September  11,  1833,  Hermionc,  a  daughter  of  Major 
Aaron  Breed,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Lynn,  who  lor 
a  number  of  years  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Court. 

Mrs.  Hood  died  January  20,  1887.  They  had  the 
following  children, — Harriet  M.,  George  A.,  Adelaide 
M.,  Edwin  E.,  Julius  S.,  Henrietta  A.,  Henry,  Caro- 
line P.,  Aubrey,  Ada  H.,  lOdward  K.  and  Mary. 

EICIIAi;])  SULLIVAN  FAY. 

Mr.  Fay  was  born  in  Cambridge  June  15,  1806, 
the  sou  of  Hon.  Samuel  Prescott  Phillips  Fay,  judge 
of  probate  in  IMiddlesex  County.  He  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  that  town,  and  entered  college  in 
1821,  being  graduated  in  1825  with  good  distinction 
as  a  scholar.  Among  his  class-mates  were  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Rev.  Frederick  H.  Hedge,  Rev.  S.  K. 
Lothrop,  John  L.  Sibley,  Sears  C.  Walker,  and  many 
others  who  distinguished  themselves  by  useful  and 
honorable  service.  At  the  close  of  his  college  career 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  at  the  law-school 
in  Nortliampton,  when  that  institution  held  a  high 
place  under  the  direction  of  some  of  the  most  bril- 
liant lawyers  of  the  commonwealtli.  He  established 
himself  in  business  in  Boston  in  connection  with 
Jonathan  Cha[)man,  who  became  a  leader  at  the  Suf- 
folk bar,  and  mayor  (jl'tlie  city  of  Boston. 

In  1832  Mr.  Fay  married  Catharine  Sanders, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  of  Salem, 
and  resided  many  years  in  Boston,  in  the  diligent 
and  active  practice  of  his  ]>rofession.  In  1848  he 
took  liis  family  to  Europe,  and  after  an  extensive 
jc'Urney  on  the  Continent,  he  took  U[)  his  residence  in 
I'jigland,  where  he  residnl  seveial  years  on  an  estate 
in  Shi'oiishire,  kiKjwn  as  Moor  Park,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  cultivated  of  those  landed  properties  of 
England,  in  wiiich  are  combined  the  elegance  and 
luxury  of  a  well-ai)pointed  home,  and  the  best  prac- 
tical system  of  agricullnre. 

It  was  undoubtedly  this  ex[>erience  in  ICnghind 
which  increased  Mr.  Fay's  natural  love  of  rural  jmr- 
suits,  and  cultivated  those  tastes  which  made  him  an 
ardent  and  useful  promoter  of  agriculture  in  his 
native  State,  to  which  he  returned  in  1853.  He  had 
previously  purchased  a  large  estate  in  Essex  County, 
known  as  Lynn  Mineral  Spring  Hotel,  comprising 
more  than  five  hundred  acres  of  diversified  land,  in 
which  fertile  valleys,  picturesque  and  rugged  hills 
and  a  beautiful  lakelet  were  combined.  He  com- 
menced at  once  the  improvement  of  this  place,  now 
called  Lynnmere,  by  draining  the  lands  and  covering 
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the  hills  with  innumerable  trees,  matiy  of  which  he 
planted  with  his  own  hands.  He  imported  larches, 
maples,  fii-s  and  pines  in  large  quantities,  planted 
acorns  constantly  in  his  walks  about  the  estate,  and 
succeeded  in  converting  a  rough  and  somewhat  unat- 
tractive landscape  into  a  variegated  forest,  throu;rh 
which  winds  an  avenue  of  great  beauty,  bordered  by 
deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  distributed  with  great 
taste,  and  constituting  a  charming  combination  of 
variety  and  luxuriance  of  foliage.  The  forest  which 
Mr.  Fay  planted  has  now  become  a  profitable  wood- 
land. The  bare  hills  which  he  covered  with  Scotch 
larches,  the  rude  stone  walls  and  the  waste  pasture 
where,  originally,  there  was  only  a  growth  of  red 
cedars  and  huckleberry  bushes,  through  which  the 
approach  to  the  house  led,  have  given  way  to  shade- 
trees  of  great  variety,  which  now  after  forty  years  are 
in  magnificent  beauty.  Huge  rocks  were  drawn  out 
of  the  barren  soil,  now  verdant  in  lawn,  grass-fields 
and  rich  crops.  The  place  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  in  Xew  England  in  natural  beauty,  and 
in  its  present  condition  is  a  memorial  of  the  Jaste  and 
genius  of  the  man  who  develoiied  and  added  to  its 
attractions. 

In  addition  to  this  extensive  forest  and  ornamental 
tree-culture,  Mr.  Fay  encouraged  by  precept  and 
jjractice  many  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
agriculture  which  belong  especially  to  the  practical 
farmer.  ^Vllile  in  England  he  had  observed  the  im- 
portance attached  to  sheep-husbandry,  for  tlie  pro- 
duction of  coarse  and  middle  wools,  and  for  the  sup- 
ply of  mutton  as  a  healthful  and  economical  article 
of  food,  at  that  time  not  in  general  use  in  this  coun- 
try. He  selected  from  all  the  heavy  and  rapid-grow- 
ing breeds  in  England  the  Oxford  Downs,  as  larger 
than  the  South  Down,  and  finer  than  the  Ootswold  ; 
and  from  his  large  flocks  he  made  for  a  long  time  a 
wide  distribution  throughout  the  country.  In  this 
branch  of  agriculture  he  was  considered  as  authority; 
and  in  connection  with  it  he  encouraged  the  growing 
of  root-crops,  the  most  improved  Swedes  and  Man- 
gfilds,  which  English  flock-masters  and  caltlo-brcrdcrs 
consider  indispensable  to  their  calling. 

To  the  establishment  of  market-days  in  Essex 
County  Mr.  Fay  gave  early  and  earnest  attention, 
and  contributed  much  instruction  on  this  system  of 
trade,  so  common  in  England,  through  the  agri- 
cultural press  of  the  country.  His  attendance  at  the 
meeting  of  farmers  was  I'requent.  As  a  trustee  of  the 
Mti.ssacii usetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  in 
which  body,  liobert  C.  Winthrojj,  George  \V.  Lyman, 
Chief  Justice  Bigelow,  George  I'eabody,  of  Salem, 
Charles  G.  Loring,  Stephen  Salisbury,  George  IJ. 
Loring,  Leverctt  Saltonstall  and  others  were  his  asso- 
ciates, he  did  good  service,  and  edited  the  first  issue 
of  the  records  of  the  society.  As  president  of  the 
Essex  Agricultural  Society,  he  called  around  that  as- 
sociation the  most  cniinent  jKitrons  of  farming  known 
in  the  country,  and  did  much  to  place  it  in  the  posi- 


tion it  now  occupies.  lie  had  a  sincere  love  of  rural 
lite,  and  although  connected  from  time  to  time  witli 
business  enterprises,  he  never  forgot  that  agriculture 
is  the  foundation  of  all  our  prosperity,  and  that  a 
knowledge  of  its  economics  and  a  taste  for  its  [lursuits 
add  much  to  one's  usel'uliiess  and  liappiness. 

Mr.  Fay  was  a  man  of  great  determination,  strong 
impulse  and  wide  ol)sorvation.  His  natural  powers 
were  great.  Highly  I'avored  by  fortune,  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  elforts  required  for  the  development  of 
human  enterprises,  and  was  somewhat  impatient  of 
those  theories  which  disturbed  society  and  endan- 
gered its  perpetuity  and  success.  He  lived  in  a,  time 
of  great  transitions,  in  which,  although  occupying  no 
.official  ])osition,  he  gave  strong  expression  to  his 
views  and  equal  impress  to  his  exertions.  Early  in 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  he  organized  at 
his  own  expense  a  company  known  as  the  Fay  Guards, 
which  did  brave  and  honorable  service  in  the  great 
contiict.  This  compnny  was  attached  to  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Massachusetts,  and  was  in  the  following  en- 
gagements: I'ort  Hudson,  May  17  to  July  0,  18(53 ; 
Cane  River,  La.,  April,  1804;  Mansion  riains,  La., 
May,  18G4;  Winchester,  Va.,  September  IK,  lSij4; 
Fisher's  Hill,  Va.,  t-^eptcmber  21,  1SG4  :  Cedar  Creek, 
Va.,  October  lO,  ISC-l.  .Mr.  F:<.y  lived  to  see  the 
glorious  and  hajipy  termination  of  his  country's  trial. 

Mr.  Fay  died  in  Liverpool  ,Iuly  (i,  \Si)'>,  leaving  a 
widow  and  four  children. 


IIKNKY  NEWJIAT-L. 

Henry  Newhall  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  I'aniilies  in  Lynn,  his  earliest  pater- 
nal ancestor,  Thomas  N.  (the  son  of  I'homas,  who 
came  I'rom  England  and  settled  in  ](i;'n),  having  been 
the  first  child  born  in  the  town.  He  was  born  jMarch 
10,  1797,  and  was  the  son  of  Winthrop  and  Elizabeth 
(Farrington).  Winthrop  Xewhall  was  a  taniici'. 
Plenry,  having  associated  himself  with  his  older 
brother,  Francis  S.,  in  the  morocco  trade  and  manu- 
I'acture,  ln'caine  a  |ii'oinincut.  mcrctiant,  the  business 
of  the  (Inu  being  one  of  the  largest  in  the  town, 
having  its  heaikiuarters  in  Lynn  and  Boston,  with  a 
branch  house  Jbr  a  sliort  period  in  New  York.  In 
1860,111  health  com[)elled  him  to  retire  from  the  firm, 
and  it  was  several  yean,  partly  occui)ied  in  travel  at 
home  and  abroad,  before  he  was  sulliciently  restored 
to  resume  the  responsibilities  of  business.  U|)on  the 
death  of  his  brother  I'l-ancis,  presideut  of  the  Laigh- 
ton  (now  Central  National)  Bank,  in  1858,  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  ami  continued  to  hold  it  until  his 
retirement  in  187G,  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly 
eighty  years. 

Henry  Newhall  beloiigi,-d  to  a  family  marked  lor 
intelligence  and  capacity,  ;ind  inlieritcd  those  sterling 
qualities  of  mind  and  character  that  always  command 
tlie  respect  and  confidence  of  a  community.  His  in- 
tegrity, his  (piiet  but  ]ienetrating  insight  into  human 
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nature,  liis  nriuness  of  character,  hU  careful  and  intel- 
ligent judgment,  together  with  his  kind  and  friendly 
jpirit,  made  him  a  most  useful  citizen,  especially 
business  circles.  Ho  had,  also,  a  broad  and  vigor- 
ous mind,  and  if  there  were  any  deficiencies  of  early 
education  the}*  were  more  than  made  up  through  his 
large  and  thoughtful  reading,  his  keen  appreciation 
of  the  best  things  in  thought  and  life  and  his 
unabated  interest  in  human  affairs.  Few  business 
men  were  so  well-read  in  the  literature  of  history, 
politics,  biography  and  fiction.  He  was  never  with- 
out a  book  at  hand,  and  little  of  the  current  litera- 
ture that  w.as  worth  reading  escaped  his  attention. 
Then  he  was  known  for  independent  and  i)ositive 
opinions,  for  which  he  liad  no  lack  of  courageous  and 
positive  expression  ;  at  the  same  time  be  was  most  tol- 
erant and  considerate  of  others.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  sincerity  and  plain-spoken uess,  and  his  convic- 
tions had  weight  and  influence  with  those  with  wliom 
he  was  a.s:iociated.  In  business  relations  he  was  re- 
markable lor  tact  and  discretion,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  common  remark  that  he  never  obtruded  himself 
upon  the  interests  of  others.  * 

One  of  his  especial  characteristics  was  a  strong 
patriotism.  And  from  the  first,  he  believed  in  anti- 
slavery,  and,  though  prudent  and  conservative  l>y 
nature,  was  an  ardent  sujiporter  of  the  cause  of 
humanity  at  a  time  when  it  was  most  unpopular.  In- 
deed, he  was  a  patient  listener  to  every  reform,  an  ad- 
mirer of  fair  play  in  tlie  advocacy  of  opinions  and 
principles,  and  a  believer  in  the  honesty  of  human 
nature  and  the  progressive  tendencies  of  society. 

In  religious  matters  his  convictions  were  not  so 
much  traditional  as  founded  upon  the  dictates  of  con- 
science and  reason.  Of  (.Quaker  extraction,  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  liijoral  movement  in  Lynn 
which  culminated  in  the  formation  of  the  Unitarian 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  constant  and  liberal  sup- 
porter. The  mottoes  of  his  life  may  be  said  to  have 
been  sincerity,  honor  and  fidelity,  good-will  and  jus- 
tice towards  men,  and  there  was  nothing  toward 
which  he  exi)resscd  a  severer  repugnance  than  their 
iipposites. 

lie  was  a  genial  and  ct)nipanionable  friend,  and  pos- 
sessed unusually  interesting  powers  of  conversation. 

He  held  few  public  offices,  but  was  identified  with 
most  of  the  important  business  institutions  of  the 
city, — the  Lynn  Institution  for  Savings,  the  Lynn 
Gas-Light  Company,  the  old  Mechanics'  Insurance 
C<)m[>aMy,  was  president  of  the  Exchange  and  Lyceum 
Hall  A.'-.sociations,  held  a  number  of  odices  under  the 
old  town  government,  and  was  one  of  the  first  com- 
missioner.? of  the  Lynn  City  Hall  and  City.  Debt 
Sinking  Funds,  a  benefactor  of  the  Lynn  Public  Li- 
brary in  fact,  a  friend  and  adviser  in  all  the  business 
interests  of  the  city. 

In  his  old  age  his  mind  was  remarkable  for  its 
vigor  and  clearne.ss,  while  his  warmth  and  kindliness, 
his  patience  with  sickness,  his  .serenity  and  cheerful 


teni])er  drew  around  him  a  Imst  of  admiring  friends. 
To  the  young  he  was  as  couipaiiionalile  as  to  the  old. 
He  died  July  15,  1878,  in  his  own  home,  situated 
upon  Nahant  Street,  upon  land  tbat  had  been  occu- 
pied by  many  generations  of  his  ancestors,  and  was 
buried  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery. 

He  married  Ann  Atwell,  who  died  in  Felirnary, 
1863.  His  surviving  children  are  Charles  Henry  and 
Sarah  Catharine,  wife  of  Benjamin  J.  Berry. 


iSAiAir  i;u]'i':r>. 
Isaiah  Breed  was  boi-n  in  Lynn  October  21,  178G, 
and  was  the  son  of , Tames  ]5reed,  of  that  place.  Like 
his  father,  he  entered  into  the  shoe  business  and  ])nr- 
suod  it  successfully  for  nearly  fifty  years,  becoming 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  wealthy  manufacturers 
in  that  busy  and  thriving  town.  ]\Ir.  Breed  was  one 
of  the  first  directors  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  and 
president  for  more  than  thirty  years  of  the  Lynn 
Mechanics'  P>ank.  He  was  also,  at  ouo  time,  a  lle|ire- 
sentativc  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  lS;i'J  a  State 
Senator.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  native  town,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Central  Congregational  Society,  of  which  he  was  for 
some  years  a  deacon.  He  was  a  liberal,  public-s]jir- 
ited  man,  of  great  strength  of  character,  and  always 
distinguished  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  as  not  mere- 
ly an  honest  man,  but  niie  of  dee[>  convictions  of 
duty  and  a  high  sense  of  lionor.  Jle  w;is  one  of 
those  sterling  men  who  gave  life  and  si)irit  to  Lynn 
as  a  town,  and  so  added  to  the  wealtli  and  jifjpuiation 
as  to  finally  establish  it  as  a  city  of  enterprise  and 
continuous  growth. 


I>.  C.  ]!AKICR. 

The  immiMliatc  ancestors  of  Daniel  Collins  Baker 
lived  ill  Digliton,  Mas.-^,  and  were  engaged  in  fann- 
ing. Elisha  Baker  lelt  his  father's  farm  at  an  early 
age  and  went  to  Lynn,  where  he  inairied  Ilutli, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Collins.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baker  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He 
had  live  rliildien,  of  wlinin  Daniel  CoIliiiN,  the  oldest 
son  and  the  subject  of  this  slceteli,  was  born  in  Ijyiin 
October  J  2,  ISltj.  J  lis  (;arly  education  was  suidi  as 
the  town  school  of  his  native  town,  under  the  care  of 
Master  Hobbs,  afforded,  .and  afterwards,  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  he  aftended  as  pupil  the  Friends'  Board- 
ing School  at  Providence,  R.  I.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen he  was  a[iprentieed  to  the  shoemaking  trade,  to 
which  he  applied  himself  with  such  an  earnest  desire 
to  master  its  details  that  while  yet  a  young  man  he 
established  himself  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  on 
his  own  account,  and  by  his  industry  and  skill  soon 
built  u[)  a  successful  business. 

From  the  manufacture  of  shoes  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  leather  and  shoe  finding  trade,  and  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  firm  of  F.  S.  Newhall  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  in  that  business.    In  later  years  he  resumed 
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the  manufacture  of  shoes,  and  at  the  tune  of  his 
death  was  doing  business  in  the  South,  having  a  shoe 
house  established  in  iNew  Orleans.  He  died  in  New 
Orleans  July  19,  18G3,  whither  he  had  gone  to  gather 
up  something  of  the  fortune  wliich  the  war  had  scat- 
tered and  swept  away.  He  married,  December  19, 
1S3S,  Augusta,  daughter  of  John  B.  Chase,  of  Lynn, 
and  had  three  children, — William  E.,  who  married 
Lydia  M.  Marshall,  and  is  an  esteemed  and  successful 
merchant  in  Lynn;  Helen  A.,  who  married  A.  Mitch- 
el  Collins,  of  Georgia;  and  Sarah  E.,  who  is  unmar- 
ried. 

Mr.  Baker,  aside  from  his  legitimate  business, 
always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  pul>lic  affairs,  and  pos- 
sessed qualities  specially  fitting  him  for  their  admin- 
istration. In  earlier  times  he  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  his  services  were  acknowl- 
edged by  his  nomination  and  election  to  various 
prominent  positions.  As  a  member  of  the  Whig 
State  Central  Committee,  wliich  was  always  composed 
of  the  most  useful  men  in  the  uifi'erent  sections  of  the 
State,  he  performed  his  full  share  in  promoting  tlie 
interests  of  the  political  organization  which  it  repre- 
sented. In  1849  and  1850  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senate,  and  in  1S52  was  a  Presidential 
elector,  and  cast  his  vote  for  Winfield  Scott.  He  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  controversy,  which  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  the  act  incorporating  the  city  of 
Lynn,  passed  April  10,  1850,  and  as  a  friend  of  the 
charter  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  Common 
Council,  and  made  its  president.  In  1853  he  was 
chosen  mayor  over  John  B.  Alley,  his  opposing  can- 
didate. In  both  of  these  jiosilions  he  exhibited  the 
highest  qualities  of  an  executive  and  presiding  officer, 
and  won  tlie  confidence  and  respect  of  both  jjolitical 
friends  and  opponents. 

As  president  of  the  Council  his  services  were  espe- 
cially valuable  in  putting  the  wheels  of  munici[)al 
machinery,  in  the  first  year  of  the  life  of  the  city, 
Buccessfully  in  motion.  As  a  speaker  he  was  logical 
and  effective,  and  always  ready  without  apparent 
preparation.  As  an  administrator  of  ])ublic  affairs, 
ho  was  iLs.  prudent  and  economical  as  ho  was  liberal 
and  free  in  his  private  life.  The  ]ml)lic  schools  of 
the  city  reaj)ed  the  advantages  of  the  warm  interest 
he  felt  in  their  welfare;  perhaps  all  the  warmer  be- 
cause his  own  opportunities  for  education  in  early 
life  were  not  such  as  he  felt  every  youth  should  pos- 
sess. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Associa- 
tion, and  his  fondness  for  decorative  gafdening  and 
for  the  choicest  fruits  and  flowers,  led  him  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
and  enabled  him  to  do  a  good  work  in  developing 
and  cultivating  higher  tastes  among  those  about 
him. 

As  a  wi.se  and  careful  financial  manager  Jlr.  Baker 
was  recognized  by  those  in  charge  of  money  institu- 
tions, and  his  .services  were  .sought  as  director  of  the 


Exchange  Bank  of  Boston  an  its  establishment  in 
1847,  and  as  president  of  the  Howard  Banking  Com- 
pany of  that  city,  when  it  went  into  operation  in 
1853. 

Though  many  years  have  elapsed  since  his  death, 
he  is  remembered  for  his  genial  disposition,  his  gen- 
erous imjnilses  and  his  lai-ge  benevolence,  wliich  en- 
deared him  to  his  neighbors  and  fVienils,  and  for  the 
faithful  and  conipetent  service  in  the  performance  of 
every  public  trust. 


EZJIA   WAIUUCX  MUI'fiE. 

Ezra  Warren  Sludge  was  born  in  I^ynn  Decem- 
ber 5,  1811,  and  was  the  son  of  E/,ra  and  Ruth  (Chad- 
well)  Mudge,  of  that  town.  l%zra  Mudge,  the  father, 
was  born  in  Lynn  April  10,  1780.  He  was  first  a  shoe 
manufacturer,  then  a  dealer  in  dry-goods  in  Lynn, 
afterwards  a  wholesale  an<l  retail  dealer  in  shoes  in 
New  York  City,  and  later  a  weigher  and  gager  in 
the  Custom-House  in  Button,  wlieie  he  died  j\Iay  25 
1855.  He  served  the  town  of  I^ynn  for  sixteen  years 
as  Ecpresentative  from  LS07,  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  lS-0,  a  member  of  the 
Council,  and  was,  in  the  'War  of  1812,  the  captain  of 
the  Lynn  Artillery  Company,  in  the  formation  of 
which  he  was  specially  active.  He  married,  Hrst, 
June  28,  1801,  Betsey,  daughter  of  Captain  John  and 
Mary  Brewer,  of  Salem  ;  second,  December  20,  1804, 
Ruth,  daughter  of  Harris  and  Ruth  Chadwell;  and 
third,  November  1,  1819,  Hannah  Bartlett,  daughter 
of  Lemuel  and  Sarah  (Bartlett)  J^rew,  of  Plymouth. 
By  his  second  wife  lie  had  l'>,ra  Alden,  November 
17,  1805;  Eliza  Jircwer,  November  5,  1806;  Ruth 
Chadwell,  May  9,  ISO!*;  i:zra  Warren,  Decembers, 
1811;  Nathan  and  llaiiiiali,  t;vins,  Scpteml)er  12, 
1814;  and  Sarah  Wiggin,  March  2,  1819.  By  liia 
third  wife  he  ifad  Lemuel  Drew,  August  G,  1820; 
William  B.,  May  3,  1822;  Hervey  Mackay,  October 
3,  1823;  Sarah  Elizabeth,  May  25,  1825;  Sarah  Caro- 
line, January  1,  1827  ;  Jane  and  Evelina,  twins, 
March  14,  1829;  iMary  Evelina,  Novcjnber  21,  1830; 
Maria  Augusta,  jMarch  2,  1833;  and  Robert  Ricli, 
June  14,  1835. 

The  father  of  Ezra  Jludge  was  Nathan  i\Iudge, 
who  was  born  in  Lynn  Held  September  21,  1750.  He 
was  a  Revolutionary  s(jldier,  and  died  in  Ivyiin  Eeb- 
ruary  8,  1831. 

He  married,  first,  September  2,  1770,  Hannah, 
daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Ingalls,  and  had  Nathan, 
January  26,  1778;  Ezra,  April  10,  1780;  John  Park, 
November  27,  1782;  jMary,  March  19,  1785;  Samuel, 
May  15,  1787;  Jose])li,  November  15,  1788;  and 
Hannah,  December  20,  1790.  He  married,  second, 
July  24,  1794,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Shubael  Burrell, 
and  had  Joseph,  June  17,  1795  ;  Enoch,  ()ctober  18, 
1796;  Hepsey,  March  13,  1798;  Simon,  December  5, 
1799;  Hepsey  B.,  August  19,1801;  Lydia  B.,  June 
14,  1803;  Shubael,  July  14,  1805;  Ann  Alden,  June 
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22,  ISOo;  and  Caroline,  April  2,  ISOS.  He  died  in 
Lynn  February  S,  1831. 

The  lather  of  Nathan  was  John  ]\rudge,  who  was 
born  in  Maiden  December  30,  1713.  He  was  a  farm- 
er, and  settled  in  Maiden,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
Lynnfield.  He  married,  May  4,  173S,  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  and  Anna  Waite,  of  Maiden,  and  had 
Samuel,  March  22,  1739 ;  Mary,  April  20,  1740  ;  Ly- 
dia,  February  28,  1742;  John,  December  3,  1743; 
Simon,  April  S,  174S;  Ezra,  April  7,  1752;  Enoch, 
August  1,  1754;  Nathan,  September  21,  175G; 
Samuel,  February  1,  17jI'.  He  died  in  Lynnlield 
November  20,  1762. 

Tiie  father  of  John  was  John  ]\Iuilge,  who  was 
born  in  Maiden  November  21,  IGSG.  He  was  a  farm- 
er, and  always  lived  in  Maiden.  By  a  wife,  Lydia, 
he  had  John,  December  30,  1713;  Joseph,  Slay  28, 
1716 ;  Lydia,  January  7,  1718-19.  He  died  in  Mai- 
den November  20,  1702. 

The  father  of  the  last  John  was  John  Mudge,  who 
was  born  in  Maiden  in  1C54.  He  was  a  farmer  and 
tanner,  and  always  lived  in  Maiden.  He  married,  in 
1084,  Euth,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Hannah  Burditt, 
of  Maiden,  and  had  John,  October  15,  1085;  John 
again,  November  21,  1080  ;  and  Martha,  December 
2.%  1091.    He  died  in  Maiden  October  29,  1733. 

The  father  of  the  last  John  was  Thomas  Mudge, 
who  wa.s  born  in  England  about  the  year  1024,  and 
was  in  Maiden  as  early  as  1054.  By  wife,  Slary,  he 
had  James;  3Iary,  1051 ;  Tiiomas,  1053  ;  John,  1054  ; 
George,  105G  ;  Samuel,  1058  ;  Jonathan  and  JIartha, 
1602. 

Ezra  Warren  Sludge,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  educated  in  the  jniblic  schools  and  the  lA'iin 
Academy.  He  first  partially  learned  the  book-binder's 
trade  in  Fall  River,  and  in  1828  entered  the  dry-goods 
Btore  of  Chase  &  Huse  as  clerk,  where  he  remained 
until  1838,  when  he  took  the  business  and  conducted 
it  alone  until  1842,  at  which  time  he  became  partner 
in  the  house  of  William  Chase  it  Co.  In  1849,  when 
the  Laighton  Bank  was  incorporated,  he  was  selected 
as. its  cashier,  and  be  i-ontiuued  lo  Imld  that  ollire 
until  180S,  three  years  after  the  i>ank  beianio  the 
Central  National,  when,  on  account  of  failing  health, 
he  resigned. 

Mr.  Sludge  was  a  selectman  of  Lynn  in  1843  and 
1844,  a  member  of  the  school  committee  in  1843,  '40, 
'50  and  '57,.t<^)wn  treasurer,  treasurer  of  the  city  for 
six  years  after  its  incorporation,  and  in  1850  and  '57 
was  mayor  of  the  city.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  in  1802,  '03  and  '04,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  at  its  organization  in  1802,  and 
its  president  in  1805.  His  religious  views  wfre  tluise 
of  the  Universalists,  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  First  and  Second  Universalist  Societies  of 
Lynn. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  training  of  Mr.  iludge 
wa.s  purely  a  business  one,  he  was  by  nature  a  man  of 
refinement,  to   whom  habits  of   elevated  thought 


naturally  came,  and  he  early  in  life  formed  h.abits  of 
study,  which  moulded  bini  into  a  man  of  literary 
taste  and  more  than  ordinary  culture.  His  honora- 
ble and  thorough  business  methods,  controlling  the 
routine  of  his  active  lil'e,  were  supplemented  by  the 
graces  and  pleasures  which  attach  to  a  life  of  study. 
He  was  a  thoroughly  rounded  man,  and  when  he  died, 
September  20,  1878,  if  it  can  ever  be  said  of  any  one, 
it  can  be  said  of  him  that  death  closed  a  finished 
life. 

Sir.  Sludge  married,  January  23,  1830,  Eliza  R., 
daughter  of  John  aiul  Slargaret  Bray,  of  Salem,  and 
had  Ezra  Warren,  April  18,  1837;  William  Rojies, 
July  18,  1839;  Slary  Chadwell,  August  13,  1841; 
Hervey  Slackay,  October  0,  1843 ;  Howard  Slurray, 
December  9,  1845  ;  Florence  Howard,  November  28, 
1850  ;  Arthur  Bartlett,  December  14,  1853  ;  Benjamin 
Gushing,  February  10,  1S50;  and  Kate  Gertrude,  June 
30,  1857. 

Sirs.  Eliza  R.  Sludge,  the  widow  of  Sir.  Sludge, 
has  since  died,  and  the  living  children  are  Dr.  Arthur 
Bartlett  Mudge  and  Benjamin  Gushing  Sludge,  both 
living  in  Lynn,  and  Florence  Howard  and  Kate  Ger- 
trude, the  latter  of  whom  is  a  practicing  j)hysician  in 
Salem. 

Benjamin  Gushing  Sludge  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  graduated  at  the  Lynn  High 
School.  He  afterwards  entered  the  Institution  of 
Technology,  Boston,  and  graduated  in  1807,  taking 
the  degree  of  S.B. 

Sir.  Gushing  was  four  years  assistant  agent  of  the 
Washington  Slills,  Lawrence,  Slass.,  which  are  the 
largest  in  the  world.  He  started  the  selling  agency 
of  the  Dean  Steam-rump  Company,  Boston,  and 
built  up  a  very  large  business,  was  then  called  to  the 
Boston  olFice  of  the  hydraulic  wfirks  of  Honi-y  R. 
Wortliington,  becoming  their  New  Englaiul  sales- 
agent,  increasing  their  business  live-fold,  in  addi- 
tion, organizing  and  constructing  IVom  four  to  five 
large  water  companies  each  year,  and  is  now  olliciat- 
ing  as  their  treasurer.  He  has  recently  been  "lected 
the  )iresident  and  diret'tor  of  I'ascoag  and  SVebster 
Railway  Comiuuiy  ot  Uliode  Islaiul. 


Er)\VAlU)  S.  DAVIS.' 

Sir.  Davis  was  born  in  I^ynn,  on  the  22il  f)f  June, 
1808.  His  parents  were  Hugh  and  Elizabc'th  (Bache- 
lor) Davis,  the  latter  being  a  descendant  from  Rev. 
Stephen  Bachelor,  first  minister  of  the  Lynn  Church, 
settled  in  1032. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  education 
partly  in  the  public  schools  of  I>ynn  and  partly  in  the 
academy  ;  which  latter  he  left  in  1820.  Lie  was  soon 
after  appointed  clerk  of  I^ynn  Slechanics'  Bank,  and 
in  that  ])osition  remained  till  he  became  of  age.  His 
health  being  now  such  that  a  change  of  residence 
seemed  desirable,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
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commenced  business  as  a  commission  merchant. 
Tliere  he  remained  till  1833,  when  Nahant  Bank  was 
established;  and  being  oll'ered  a  position  in  that  in- 
stituuon,  accepted,  and  returned  to  his  native  place. 
In  the  bank  and  in  the  Union  Insurance  Company  he 
continued  till  1S37,  and  then  resigned. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  bank  he  began  business  as  a 
shoe  manufacturer,  but  relinquished  that  and  returned 
to  the  institution  on  being  ajjpointed  cashier,  and  re- 
mained till  its  atlairs  were  linally  closed  up.  He 
then  spent  several  years  of  enforced  idleness  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  though  occupying  a  part  of  the 
time  as  book-keeper.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed 
to  a  place  in  the  United  States  Bonded  Warehouse, 
in  Boston.  In  1S61  he  entered  as  a  clck  in  the 
State  Auditor's  oiEce,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  he  has  remained  in  the  same  department, 
filling  the  offices  of  first  and  second  clerk. 

Mr.  Davis  was,  in  early  manhood,  sometliing  of  a 
military  man  ;  was  in  ISo")  elected  major  of  the  Regi- 
ment of  Light  Infantry  attached  to  the  First  Brigade 
of  Essex  County,  and  remained  in  comnyssion  as 
major  and  lieutenant-colonel,  most  of  the  time  in 
command,  till  1S43. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  adherents  to  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,  and  never  deserted  it.  The  "Lynn 
Colored  People's  Friend  Society"'  was  organized  in 
1832,  having  "  for  its  object  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States,  the  improvement  of  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  free  blacks  and  tiie  acquisition 
to  the  Indians  and  blacks  of  tlie  enjoyment  of  their 
natural  rights  in  an  equal  particii)ation  of  civil  privi- 
leges with  white  men."  In  1835  this  society  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  eighty-five  members,  and  we 
find  Mr.  Davis  named  as  corresponding  secretary. 

In  1838,  being  an  active  member  of  the  old  Whig 
party,  Mr.  Davis  was  elected  Eeprescntative  to  the 
General  Court,  and  soon  after  the  formation  of  our 
city  government  was  elected  to  the  Council.  In  1852, 
'53,  '5G  and  '57  he  was  i^resident  of  the  Common 
Council.  It  was  in  1859  and  18G0  that  he  was  called 
to  fill  tlie  uuiyor's  chair,  and  down  to  llio  last  date 
had  been  six  years  ex-ollicio  member  of  tiie  school 
committee.  In  1S3-1:  he  was  coniinissioned  as  a  notary 
public,  and  in  1837  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  which 
last  oflice  he  now  fills. 

In  his  religious  views  Mr.  Davis  has,  from  his  youth) 
been  a  consistent  Episcopalian  ;  and  that  church  is  in- 
debted to  him,  probably,  more  than  to  any  other,  for 
its  establishment  in  this  place.  From  the  organization 
in  1834,  until  the  i)resent  time,  he  has  continued  to 
manifest  his  devotion  to  her  by  labor  and  by  pecuniary 
contribution,  and  in  the  parish  of  St.  StepTieji's  still 
continues  in  an  important  official  ])03ition. 

During  his  adminisiration  as  mayor  sevei'al  pro- 
jects of  public  intere-t  were  acconiidished.  The  city 
debt  was  funded;  the  first  street  railroad  located; 
the  more  systematic  grading  of  the  public  sch.ools 
commenced;  and  the  substitution  of  brick  school- 


houses  for  those  of  wood  decided  on — two  of  the 
former  material  being  erected  while  he  was  in  oflice. 
But  perha[)S  the  most  not:iblc,  at  least  the  most  stir- 
ring event,  was  the  great  shoemakers'  strike,  which 
commenced  in  February,  1800.  No  occurrence  of  the 
kind  in  this  i>art  of  the  country,  probably,  ever  before 
created  such  a  sensation.  The  whole  country  seemed 
to  have  their  eyes  momentarily  turned  on  Lynn,  and 
througli  the  daily  journals  and  illustrated  weeklies 
her  travail  was  magnified  to  an  extent  far  beyond 
what  was  dreamed  of  in  her  own  borders.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  a  serious  all'air,  and  recpiired  the  exercise 
of  prudence  and  coolness  in  its  management.  The 
city  was  in  a  ferment  for  some  seven  weeks ;  proces- 
sions were  frequently  moving  along  the  streets;  large 
meetings  were  held;  and  the  drum  cnuld  be  heard  at 
almost  any  hour.  After  all,  however,  there  was  little 
actual  violence  committed.  The  object  of  the  strikers 
was  the  same  that  is  common  in  all  such  movements, 
namely,  the  obtaining  of  more  adequate  remunera- 
tion for  labor;  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  occur- 
rence was  not  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
i:)lace.  During  this  disturbance  Mayor  Davis,  by  his 
prudence,  foresight  anil  forbearance,  often  exerc'ised 
against  the  strong  urgency  of  those  in  favor  of  more 
forcible  measures,  proliably  saved  the  city  from  the 
odium  of  violence,  and  liimself  and  friends  from  last- 
ing regrets. 

The  habits  of  Mr.  Davis  were  somewhat  retiring, 
and  he  may  be  said  to  lead  the  life  of  a  thinker  quite 
as  much  as  that  of  an  actor.  Having  a  taste  for 
literature,  lie  has  collected,  doubtless,  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  ])rivate  library  in  the  city;  and  among 
his  books  he  spends  many  pleasant  and  studious 
hours.  He  has  also  collected  a  variety  of  interesting 
objects  of  fine  art.  Agreeable  manners,  intelligence 
and  freedom  from  ,low  prejudices  mark  his  daily 
walk;  and  few  can  spend  many  hours  in  his  society 
and  not  feel  improved. 

In  183(j  he  married  Elvira,  daughter  of  Caj)tain 
Nathaniel  and  Martha  (C.  adwell)  Newhall,  both  bo- 
longing  to  old  Lynn  families,  lait  lias  no  children. 

I\lr.  Davis  took  great  pride  in  tlie  Lynn  Public 
Library,  and  rendered  to  it  valuable  service.  He 
was  first  elected  trustee  in  1878,  and  in  1880  became 
chairman  of  the  board,  which  jiosition  he  held  until 
his  death.  He  was  a  nieml)er  of  the  Historic  (ienea- 
logical  vSociety,  and  ol'the  jNIassaehusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  in  both  of  which  institutions  he  manifested 
a  lively  interest.  His  acquaintance  with  public  men, 
authors,  artists,  clergymen  and  politicians,  was  quite 
extended,  and  h"s  con-espondence  very  large.  It  is 
said  he  preserved  a  co])y  of  every  letter  he  has  written 
for  half  a  century.  H  is  death,  though  not  unexpected, 
will  be  most  sincerely  regretted,  not  only  in  his  native 
city  but  by  nuiny  in  distant  ])laces.  It  may  be  said 
of  him  that  all  his  acquaintances  were  his  friends,  and 
the  death  of  such  a  )nan  is  felt  as  a  loss  by  the  whole 
community. 
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Mr.  Davis  died  at  his  residence  on  Summer  Street, 
August  7,  1SS7,  alter  a  long  and  painful  illness. 

STEPHEN  X.  liRKED. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  one  of  Lynn's  most 
honest  citizens.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity 
of  character,  independent  in  his  habits  of  thought, 
and  fearle.<s,  though  not  ostentatious,  in  the  utter- 
ance of  his  opinions,  whether  those  opinions  had  re- 
ceived the  stamp  of  i)ublic  ap;M-oval,  or  whether 
their  advocacy  subjected  liim  to  the  adverse  criticism 
of  the  majority. 

He  naturally,  therefore,  took  kindly  to  the  reforms 
of  the  d.ay,  carefully  discriminating  between  the  nar- 
row and  visionary  schemes'of  so-called  reformers,  and 
those  measures  of  social  improvement  that  base  their 
demands  upon  the  principles  of  justice  that  appeal  to 
man's  uncorrupted  moral  sense.  His  wide  reading 
had  taught  him  that  majorities  were  often  wrong,  and 
that  of  necessity  reform  must  begin  with  the  minor- 
ity. Whatever  such  a  view  cost  him,  he  was  wi^lling 
to  bear. 

Accordingly  he  was  found  in  the  ranks  of  tha 
abolitionists  when  to  be  such  made  men  sneer  and 
raise  the  cry  of  fanatic.  While  he  well  knew  that 
the  world  would  not  hear  too  much  reform  at  once, 
he  realized  tliat  such  an  essential  villainy  as  human 
slavery  struck  at  the  fundamental  rights  of  man. 
Therefore  he  was  a  Garrisonian  abolitionist,  though 
never  standing  on  the  extreme  non-voting  ground  ; 
being  a  deciiled  Whig  in  his  early  year.-*,  and  later  an 
ejirnest  supporter  of  the  Republican  party.  No  com- 
promise must  be  made  with  slavery,  no  toleration 
must  be  given  to  it,  nothing  but  its  destruction  would 
meet  the  tlcinands  of  just'ce. 

Mr.  Breed  was  a  member  of  the  old  SiLsbee  Street 
Debating  Society,  so  famous  in  our  local  annals,  and 
occasionally  took  part  in  the  debates;  but  he  usually 
preferred  to  listen.  He  had  a  fine  sense  of  humor, 
and  though  undemonstrative  in  its  manifestation,  the 
few  who  knew  liini  well  s;iw  Imw  clearly  he  ]HTceivcil 
tlie  incongruities  which  lie  at  the  root  of  man's  hu- 
morous in.slincts,  and  how  keenly  he  ai)]>reciatcd  any 
demonstrations  that  ijrcseiited  the  witty  side  of  hu- 
man nature.  He  was  a  genial,  instructive  compan- 
ion. His  tenacious  memory  furnished  him  with  a 
storehouse  of  facts  and  reminiscences  running  back 
to  the  early  years  of  the  century. 

3Ir.  Ilree<i  was  born  and  bred  in  tlie  Qu.aker  com- 
munion, but  in  early  lile  became  a  legular  attendant 
at  the  Unitarian  Cluirch  just  then  organized,  utitil 
the  establishment  of  tiie  Free  Church,  when  he  at- 
tended the  ministry  of  Samuel  Johnson.  In  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  again  attended  the  Unitarian 
Church.  Hc^never  dogmatized  in  matters  of  religion, 
feeling  assured  that  there  were  many  things  concern- 
ing it  which  he  did  not  know,  and  many  more  about 
which  there  was  more  or  less  uncertainty. 


His  prudent  habits  and  sound  judgment  gave  him 
marked  success  in  l.)usincss.  He  toolc  charge  of  the 
lumber  trade  established  by  his  fallicr— an  industry 
then  in  its  infancy — and  laid  the  foundations  of  what 
became  in  after  years,  with  the  aid  of  his  sons,  one  of 
the  most  extensive  retail  lumber  establishments  in 
New  England,  yielding  its  owner  an  amjile  fortune. 
He  was  a  man  of  strict  business  integrity,  and  he  will 
be  long  remembered  by  the  multitude  of  his  patrons, 
for  the  unpietoiuling  kindness  of  his  m.-mners,  and 
for  his  leniency  when  misfortune  made  tliem  his 
debtors. 

j\Ir.  Breed  was  a  son  of  James  and  Phebe  (Nichols) 
Breed,  and  was  born  in  180G.  He  marrie<l  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Frederick  and  Betsey  Breed,  and  had 
six  children,  viz.:  j\Iary  Elizabeth,  James  F.,  Albert 
H.,  Harriet  M.,  Stephen  F.  and  Ella  F.  Of  these 
four  are  living,  viz. :  James  F.,  Albert  IL,  Stephen 
F.  and  Harriet  M.,  now  Mrs.  Walcott.  Mr.  Breed 
died  April  8,  ISSU. 


IS.VAC  NEWirALl., 

One  of  Lynn's  prominent  and  widely-known  eitizctis, 
was  born  January  4,  1814,  and  died  February  '22, 
1879.  He  was  a  native  of  Lynn  and  of  Quaker  jiar- 
entage,  his  mother  being  one  of  the  eminent  preach- 
ers of  that  denomination. 

jMr.  Newhall  was  greatly  instrumental  in  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  and  i)rospei'ity  of  tlie  city,  and  was  at 
all  times  interested  in  the  municipal  affairs  of  the 
city,  being  a  mcmljcr  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1851 
and  187;')  ;  and  tlie  present  success  of  many  institu- 
tions and  riitcr[)riscs  in  Lynn  is  dui;  to  his  indefat- 
igable efforts,  particuliii'ly  the  building  of  the  I^ynn 
City  Street  liailway,  of  which  he  was  a  director. 

Pie  was  a  man  of  imloniitable  will  and  pers(;\'cr- 
ance.  He  was  singularly  constituted  as  a  linsincss 
man,  and  pursued  an  independsnt  course,  appai-eiitly 
regardless  of  public  opinion.  He  had  decided  ojiin- 
ioiis  and  was  not  inclin 'd  to  court  the  good  opinion 
iir  the  favor  of  only  bis  intimate  friends,  apparently 
courting  opposilimi,  and  he  sccnu'd  to  take  great 
pleasure  in  combating  ])ublic  sentiment.  In  public 
and  local  affairs  he  interested  himself  earnestly,  hav- 
ing filled  various  [lublic  jjositions,  rarely  going  with 
the  current,  at  times  advocating  sentiments  adverse 
to  those  expected  from  a  man  of  bis  comprehension 
and  intelligence. 

He  was  unostentatious,  while  frugality  and 
abstemiousness  characterized  him  through  life, 
and  his  faith  in  .the  future  welcomed  the  end. 
He  early  engaged  in  the  shoe  business  and  became 
one  of  Lynn's  largest  and  successful  manufacturers. 
Later  still,  after  machinery  became  necessary,  he 
kept  uj)  wilh  the  jirogress  of  the  age,  until,  becoming 
largely  interested  in  real  estate  operations,  he  gradu- 
ally left  the  shoe  business,  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by 
failing   health,  suffering  intensely  from  neuralgia. 
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which  no  medical  or  surgical  skill  could  alleviate. 
The  last  few  weeks  of  his  life  were  weeks  of  intense 
sutfering,  which  hebore  with  remarkable  patience  and 
Christian  resignation.  No  complaint  would  fall  from 
his  lips. 

Mr.  Newhall  was  twice  married.  He  left  a  widow 
and  five  children. 


JAMES  M.  KYE,  M.D. 

The  old  town  of  Salisbury,  one  of  the  most  historic 
sections  of  the  Commonwealth,  has  been  prolific  in 
the  number  of  her  sons  who  luive  attained  honorable 
and  leading  positions  among  their  fellow-men.  Such 
an  one  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch — Dr.  James  M. 
Nye. 

Dr.  Nye  came  to  Lynn  in  1S41  and  established  him- 
self in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  lie  con- 
tinued with  marked  success  until  his  death.  He  was 
ever  alive  to  the  interests  of  his  adopted  city,  and  all 
measures  tending  to  advance  its  welfare  found  in  liim 
an  earnest  advocate.  His  genial  disposition,  large 
sympathies  and  acknowledged  skill  in  his  profession, 
soon  gained  him  an  extensive  practice,  and  his  be- 
nevolence was  plainly  manifest  in  the  large  numbers 
of  poor  people  whom  lie  attemled  professionally,  re- 
ceiving no  compensation  e.xcept  that  arising  from  the 
inner  consciousness  of  liaving  performed  a  charily 
pleiLsing  to  himself  and  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
teachings  of  which  he  was,  through  life,  a  consistent 
follower. 

Dr.  Nye  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  educational 
matters  and  served  for  several  years,  with  ability  and 
honor,  upon  the  school-board  of  Lynn,  rc.-igning  his 
position  only  when  compelled  to  by  the  pressure  of 
his  professional  duties.  His  intcre.-st  in  matters  of 
education  was  not  alone  confined  to  Lynn,  but  ex- 
tended to  the  freedinen  of  the  South,  for  whom  he 
supported  several  teachers  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life. 

Dr.  Nye  was  a  consistent  Christian,  and  during  his 
residence  of  thirty-one  years  in  Lynn  he  was  one  of 
the  most  prumincnt  members  of  the  First  Jjaptist 
Church,  and  an  earnest  worker  in  its  behalf  He  was 
superintendent  of  tlic  Sunday-school  and  clerk  of  the 
society  for  a  long  period.  Modest  and  unassuming 
in  his  disposition,  strictly  moral  in  his  character,  up- 
right in  his  dealings  with  others,  he  left  the  example 
of  a  true  Chrisiian  gentleman,  and  died  one  of  Lynn's 
most  esteemed  and  honored  citizens. 

Dr.  Nye  wa-s  born'September  26,  181S,  and  died 
April  21,  1872.    He  married  Hannah  C.  Peaslee,  of 
.  Newton,  N.  K.,  June  29,  1842,  who  still  survives  him. 


JOHN  Jj.  Af.LKY. 

John  15.  Alley  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  Essex 
County  families,  and  is  descended  from  Hugh  Alley, 
who,  with  his  brother  John,  settled  in  Lynn  in  1(>:;4. 


Hugh  Alley  was  a  farmer,  and  exhibited  the  same 
energy,  activity  and  shrewdness  which  have  cliarac- 
terized  his  descendeiils.  He  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  llrst  to  take  U[>  land,  and  settle  on  it,  in  that  jiart 
of  Lynn  wliicli  is  now  Naliiint.  The  grandlather  and 
great-grandfather  of  j\[r.  Alley  inherited  fr(jiu  their 
ancestor  a  desire  for  the  possession  of  land,  and  were 
the  largest  owners  of  that  kind  of  pro]ierty  in  Lynn. 
John  Alley,  the  father  of  Mr.  Alley,  and  son  of  Ifugh 
Alley,  lived  in  Lynn,  as  did  all  his  ancestors,  and  was 
a  thriving  business  man.  He  married  Mercy,  daughter 
of  Jonathan  Bufl'um,  of  Saiem,  and  sister  of  tlie  late 
Jonathan  Bull'um,  of  Lynn,  who  t\n-  many  years  was 
one  of  its  honored  and  distinguished  citizens.  Mr. 
Alley  was  born  in  Lynn  January  7,  1817,  and  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  that  town.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe  manufac- 
turer, and  at  nineteen  received  the  gift  of  his  time. 
At  this  early  age  he  displayed  those  habits  of  industry 
and  iidelity  which  have  marked  every  step  of  his 
successful  career.  Possessing  by  nature  a  clear  head, 
a  cool  temperament,  a  sound  intellect  and  a  guod 
judgment,  he  knew  that  to  succeed  in  life,  industrv 
and  fidelity  were  the  only  reuuuning  requisites  Ibr 
success. 

Immediately,  or  soon,  after  the  close  of  his  a]>pren- 
ticeship  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  and  there  purcliasi;d 
a  flat-boat,  which  he  loaded  with  niercluuiijise  and 
carried  to  New  Orleans.  In  so  y<'Ung  a  man  the  en- 
terprise and  skill  essential  to  pr(]|ital>le  results  in 
such  an  undertaking  are  unusual.  But  they  were 
possessed  by  j\Ir.  Alley,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
the  fruits  ol'  this  expedition,  with  the  lesson  of  self- 
reliance  which  it  taught  him,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  fortune,  which  he  lias  since  acquired. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  rettirni'd  to  Lynn  and 
began  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  Jn  five  years,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  tl'ie  owner  of  one  of  the 
largest  enterprises  in  a  city  full  of  active,  bold, 
shrewd  men,  with  whom  he  had  entereil  on  a  race  for 
wealth.  In  ]S47  he  estalilisliod  a  house  in  llo^t()n 
for  the  sale  of  hides  and  leather,  and  was  the  ac- 
knowledged peer  ol'  the  most  successful  men  in  the 
trade.  At  various  times  he  has  been  the  senior  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Alley,  Choate  tl-  Cununings,  the 
firm  of  John  B.  Alley  Co.,  in  which  (iri/Iin  Place, 
an  able  and  successful  man,  was  the  partner,  and 
more  lecently  in  the  linn  of  Alley  Bros.  &  Place  in 
which  the  two  sons  of  Mr.  Alley  and  Jlr.  Place  were 
the  partners.  Jn  188G  this  last  firm  was  dissolved, 
and  alter  a  business  career  of  forty-eight  years  Mr. 
Alley  retired,  leaving  with  his  Ibriner  partners  a 
special  capital  lor  the  continuance  of  the  business. 
He  is  now  absent  on  a  European  tour,  enjoying  his 
first  vacation  in  a  life  of  seventy  years,  Iree  from  the 
burdens  and  responsibilities  of  a  business  which  re- 
quired his  constant  and  conscientious  attention  and 
care. 

But  Mr.  Alley  may  be  said  to  have  led  two  lives. 
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Aside  from  his  legitimate  career  as  a  merchant,  he 
has  always  feh  a  deep  interest  in  iniblic  atl'airs,  and 
iu  large  0|)erations  involving  heavy  responsibilitieri, 
requiring  heroic  courage,  and  promotive  of  the  wel- 
fare and  growth  of  the  country.    In  his  earlier  years, 
before  the  birth  of  what  was  called  the  Free-Soil 
party,  in  1S4S,  he  w:is  attached  to  the  Liberty  party, 
imbibing  as  he  did  from  the  Society  of  Friends,  with 
which  his  father  was  associated,  anti-slavery  senti- 
ments, wliich  never  abated  until,  by  the  proclamation 
of  Presidentiincoln,  the  slave  was  made  free.  At  the 
Presidential  election  in  ISiS,  when  Martin  YanBuren 
and  Charles  Francis  Adams  were  the  Free-Soil  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice-President,  he  was  one 
of  the  candidates  for  electors  on  the  Free-Soil  ticket. 
In  1S51,  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Bout- 
well,  he  was  one  of  the  Executive  Council.    In  1852 
he  was  in  the  State  Senate,  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Eailroads.  In  1853  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  for  several 
years  was  an  active  and  influential  member  of  the 
Eepublican  State  Central  Committee.    In  1858  he 
was  chosen  iLCpresentative  to  Congress,  serving  four 
terms,  during  two  of  which  he  performed  with  indus- 
try and  ability  the  duties  of  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads.    His  service  in 
Congress  covered  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  and  no 
man  of  the  Ma-isachusctts  delegation  was  more  de- 
voted and  faithful  to  public  duties.    His  speeches, 
though  not  frequent,  were  well-timed  and  always 
clear,  well-expressed,  strong  and  i)ersuasivc.  Those 
more  worthy  than  others  of  mention  were  a  speech 
delivered  on  the  30th  of  April,  ISGO,  vindicating  the 
Republican  party,  one  delivered  on  the  2Gth  of  Janu- 
ary, 18(;i,  on  pulilic  aflairs,  one  delivered  January 
23,  18'j2,  on  the  Slate  of  tlie  Union,  and  one  on  the 
6tli  of  February  of  the  same  year,  on  the  Treasury 
Note  Bill. 

Mr.  Alley  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  re- 
markable qualities  of  Jolm  A.  Andrew.  Mr.  Andrew 
had  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representative 
of  MnssAchusctt.H  ill  tin-  winter  of  ISiil*,  and  was  little 
kiiiiwii  by  the  people  at  large  until,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  session,  Caleb  Cnsiiing,  who  was  a  member,  took 
occiLsion,  in  a  speech  as  renuukable  for  beauty  of  dic- 
tion and  ]iowcrful  logic  !is  for  its  peculiar  spirit  and 
sentiment,  to  arraign  the  Republican  jiarty  for  a  want 
of  loyalty  to  the  Union.  As  when  llayne  delivered 
his  eloquent  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  JIassachusetts  men  wondered  how  and  by 
whom  he  would  be  answered,  so  the  Rep'ublieun  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  listeneil  with  amazement  to 
this  Democratic  chami)ion,  and  though  thty  knew  he 
must  bo  answered,  they  knew  not  from  whose  lii)s  the 
answer  would  come.  But  they  were  not  dooitied  to 
be  disappointed.  After  the  recess  at  tlie  noonday 
liour  John  A.  Andrew  rose,  as  Webster  rose  in  the 
Senate,  with  tiie  iissured  air  of  defiance  on  his  brow, 
but  with  hia  clansmen  full  of  doui;t.    But  the  power 


and  eloquence  were  in  him,  and  tlie  time  bad  fur  the 
first  time  come  for  their  full  display.  It  is  suliicient 
to  siy  that  with  a  trium[)hant  oratory  rarely  heard 
Mr.  Gushing  was  answerci!,  and  the  party  of  which 
from  that  time  John  A.  Andrew  was  the  champion 
was  nobly  viiulieated.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year 
he  was  chosen  (lovcrnor  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
in  defending  from  attacks  made  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, ]\Ir.  Alley  said,  in  his  si^epch  of  January,  ISGl: 
"Massachusetts  has  had  twenty-one  Governors  since 
the  adoption  of  her  State  Constitution,  in  1780,  all  of 
them  able  and  distinguished,  some  of  them  illustrious, 
but  in  everything  which  constitutes  true  greatness  of 
character  and  mind,  not  one  among  them  all,  in  my 
jiulgment,  was  the  superior  of  John  A.Andrew." 

This  encomium,  as  extravagant  as  it  seemed  at  the 
time,  showed  Jfr.  Alley  to  possess  an  insight  into 
character  then  shared  by  few,  so  far  as  Aiulrew  was 
concerned,  and  his  words  have  been  more  than  vindi- 
cated in  the  universal  judgment  of  men. 

Since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Alley  from  Congress  he 
has  been  engaged  with  others  in  large  railroad  enter- 
prises in  the  West  and  South.  His  connection  with 
the  Union  Pacific  is  well  known,  and  since  the  com- 
])letion  of  that  gigantic  undertaking  he  has  been 
more  especially  interested  iu  railroad  extensions  in 
Iowa  ami  Texas.  Mr.  Alley  is  one  of  that  body  of 
courageous  men  to  whose  capital  the  country  is  in- 
debted for  the  development  of  a  vast  section,  \vhich, 
without  facilities  of  tra\'el  and  trausporlatioii,  would 
be  still  looking  to  the  future  for  its  prosjieritv  and 
wealth.  Nor  has  the  investment  of  his  ca[)ital  been 
confined  to  railroads.  He  has  become  also  largely 
connected  with  land  property  in  New  Mexico,  and  is 
to-day  the  largest  owuei-  in  three  ranches  which  to- 
gether contain  niori:  thau  I'orty  tlumsand  head  of 
cattle.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  is  a  very  wealthy 
maii^  and  that  his  wealth  is  exceeded  by  that  of  few 
in  the  State. 


KMWAltl)  NJ",\VlIAr.Ij. 

Edward  Newhall,  son  of  .lolui  and  Delia  (Breed) 
Newhall,  was  born  iu  Lynn,  July  22,  1822.  His 
liimily  belonged  to  the  society  ol'  Friends,  and  his 
early  education  was  received  at  the  Friends'  Institute, 
iu  I'rovidence.  In  1845  he  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine under  Dr.  C  H.  Nichols,  since  distinguished  as 
the  su[)erintiaiden t  of  the  Bloomingdale  Lunatic 
Asylum,  iu  the  city  of  New  York.  He  aClei'wards 
entereil  the  Harvard  jMetlical  School,  from  \vhieh  he 
graduated  in  1818.  The  next  two  years  he  spent  in 
Europe  attending  lectures  and  walking  the  hos[)itals 
in  Paris  and  as  a  student  iu  the  liuuous  Lying-in 
Hosj)ital  of  Dublin.  In  1S50  he  returned  home  and 
settled  in  Lynn,  where  his  thorough  medical  educa- 
tion and  devotion  to  his  profession  soon  secured  to 
him  a  wide  rej)Utation  and  ])ractice.  He  is  held  in 
no  less  esteem  by  his  ])rofessional  brethren  than  by 
the  coiuiiiunity  in  which  he  lives,  and  has  been  ])resi- 
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dent  of  both  the  Essex  South  Medical  Society  and 
the  Lynn  ^ledical  Association. 

He  married,  October  23,  1853,  Eliza  F.  Eeaiunont, 
of  Canton,  Mass.,  who  died  in  June,  1870,  having 
been  the  mother  of  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 
In  1873  he  married  Mrs.  M.  A.  (Field)  Saunderson, 
of  Quincy,  Mass.,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Dr.  Newhall,  now  sixty -five  years  of  age, 
is  still  possessed  of  a  physical  and  mental  vigor  which 
years  have  not  impaired,  and  be  neither  seeks  nor 
needs  any  relax.ition  from  his  continuous  and  arduous 
professional  work. 

His  second  son,  Herbert  "William,  A.!M.,  I\I.D. 
(Harv.),  is  associated  with  him  in  practice. 


EDWARD  WINSLOW  IIIXCKS. 

Edward  AVinslow  Hincks  was  born  in  Bucksjiort, 
Me.,  May  30,  1S30.  He  wa^  the  son  of  Cai)tain  Eli- 
sha  Hincks,  who  was  born  in  Provincetowii,  Mass., 
September  28,  ISOO,  and  who  was  lost  at  sea  January 
14,  1831.  In  1802  the  father  of  Elisha  removad  with 
h'li  family  to  Buckstown  (now  BiKksi)ort),  and  tliere 
Elisha  was  brought  up,  and  married,  October 
]S24,  Elizabeth  Hopkins,  daughter  of  Ephraim  and 
Hannali  (Rich)  Wentworth,  of  Orrington,  Me.,  and 
had  the  following  children  :  Temperance  Ann,  April 
23,  1S26;  Elisha  Albert,  May  ],  18:^8;  Edward  Wins- 
low,  May  30,  1830. 

The  father  of  Elisha  was  Elisha  Hincks,  who  was 
born  in  Truro,  ^lass.,  July  14,  1774,  and  died  in 
North  Bucksport,  Me.,  March  15,  1851.  In  early 
life  he  followed  the  sea,  but  in  Ajiril,  1802,  he,  with 
]iis  family  and  brothers,  Winslow  and  Jesse,  removed 
from  Provincetowii,  where  they  then  lived,  to  lUicks- 
town  (now  Bucksport),  I\Ie.  There  he  buught  wild 
land,  which  he  cleared  and  improved,  and  on  which 
lie  died.  He  married  firot,  in  ^larch,  179(;,  Teni|)cr- 
ance,  daughter  of  Sylvaiius  and  Hannah  ((Jole) 
Smith,  of  Eastham,  Mass.,  and  had  Anna,  born  in 
Provincetown  January  11,  1707.  He  married  second, 
December  22,  17'.i'.',  Mary,  daughter  of  Xathaniel  and 
Anna  (Kicli)  J'reat,  of  Truro,  and  had  IClisha,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1800  ;  Temperance  Smith,  born  in  llucksport 
June  24,  1803;  Mary,  July  30,  1805;  Sarah,  January 
30,1807;  William  Treat,  March  30,  1809 ;  Sylvanus 
Treat,  November  21,  1810;  Hannah,  August  5,  1812; 
Naomi,  May  IG,  181<) ;  E/ekiel  Franklin,  August  10, 
1820. 

The  father  of  the  la.st  Elisha  was  Samuel  Iliiickes, 
who  was  born  in  I'ortsiuouth,  N.  H.,  alxnit  1728, 
and  shortly  removed  with  his  father  to  Boston,  and 
there  lived  until  1753.  He  afterwards  taught  school 
in  Truro,  where  he  married,  aijout  175<),  Susanna, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Dyer,  of  Truro,  and  where  he 
continued  to  >ive  until  1795,  when  he  removed  to 
Bucksport,  and  there  died  in  1800. 

The  father  ofSamuel  was  Captain  Samuel  Hinckas, 
who  wxs  born  iu  Portsmouth,  \.  II.,  at  an  unknown 


date,  and  graduated  at  Harv;ird  in  1701.  In  1716, 
while  a  resident  in  Portsuuiutli,  he  was  sent  as  a 
Representative  of  the  province  of  New  IIamp>liire  to 
the  Indians  at  the  eastward,  was  a  cajitain  iu  the  In- 
dian wars  and  commanded  Fort  Mary,  at  Winter  Har- 
bor, from  1722  to  1727,  when  he  removed  to  Boston. 
He  died  in  Portsmouth  shortly  after  1753.  He  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  (Winslow)  Scott,  a  widow,  previous  to 
1715.  Elizabeth  Winslow  was  a  daughter  of  I']dward 
and  Elizabeth  (Hutchinson)  Winslow,  and  grand- 
daughter of  John  Winslow,  who  married  Mary  (Iliil- 
ton,  one  of  the  passengers  in  the  "  Mayllower". 

The  father  of  the  last  Samuel  was  John  Hinckes, 
who  came  from  England  about  1G70,  who  was  Coun- 
cilor for  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  and  assis- 
tant in  the  Court  of  Chancery  from  1683  to  May  25, 
1G86,  when  he  became  a  Councilor  in  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Joseph  Dudley,  having  been  named 
for  the  office  by  James  the  Second,  in  his  commission 
to  Dudley,  dated  October  8,  1(385.  He  was  also  chief 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  General  Sessions  in 
New  Hampshire  I'rom  ](i8G  to  1089.  In  l(i!)2  he  was 
named  as  (Councilor  of  Now  Hampshire  and  made 
jiresident  of  the  Council.  In  1G09  lie  was  apj>ointed 
chief  justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  remained  in 
office  as  Councilor  and  chief  justice  until  1708.  He 
was  living  in  New  Castle,  N.  H.,  in  1722,  and  had  de- 
ceased April  25,  1734.  lie  married,  at  an  unknown 
date,  Elizabeth,  dauglitcr  of  Natlianicl  and  Chris- 
tian Fryer,  and  had  Samuel,  a  ilaugliter  who  married 
a  Gross,  Christian,  Barbara,  Sarali  and  ju-obably 
i:iizabeth. 

Fdwaixl  \Viiislow  Hincks,  the  sulijcct  of  this  skelcli, 
lim  ing  received  the  rudiments  ol'  his  cdueation  in 
the  i)ublic  schools  of  his  native  town,  in  1845,  at  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  retnoved  from  l!ucks[]ort  to  Bangor, 
Me.,  where  he  served  ;is  ;in  ajiprentice  in  the  office 
of  tiic  llangor  J)aihj  iV/i!<j  ami  Courier  until  1849, 
when  lie  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  tl/''  ]>rinting  and  publishing  business  until  1856. 
lie  was  a  Representative  from  the  city  of  Boston  in 
the  Legislature  of  185.'),  and  in  the  same  year  was  a 
nienib(;r  of  tlie  City  Council  from  the  Third  \\'ard. 
l^arly  in  1.S56  he  was  apjiointed  a  eleik  in  the  ollice 
of  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  prepared  for  publication  the  State  census 
of  1855.  He  remained  in  the  secretary's  office  until 
the  firing  U])on  ]''ort  Sumter,  employing  his  leisure 
hours  in  the  study  of  law,  wiih  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing that  his  profession,  being  encouraged  and  iissisted 
in  his  purjiose  by  Hon.  Anson  Burlingame,  of  whom 
he  was  an  ardent  fiiend  arul  supporter.  Having  re- 
moved to  Lynn  in  ISoi'i,  lie  was  chosen  librarian  of 
the  Lynn  ]>ibrjiry  Association,  and  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  actively  promoted  the  interests  of  that  or- 
ganization, whose  collection  of  book's  subsenuently 
became  the  nucleus  of  ihe  jiresent  Public  Library  in 
that  city.  1  le  was  also  prominently  connected  with 
the  Salibatli-school  of  the  I'irst   Kaptist  Cliurt'h  iu 
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Lynn.  On  the  ISth  of  August,  1850,  lie  was  appointed 
adjutant  of  the  Eiglith  Regiment  of  ^Massachusetts 
Mililia, — the  Essex  County  regiment. 

This  appointment,  trivial  as  it  no  doubt  seemed  at 
the  time,  proved  the  turning-point  in  his  life,  and 
was  tlie  opening  door  to  a  military  career  in  which 
he  won  lasting  tame. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  placed  by  this 
appointment  in  a  position  whose  duties  he  had  per- 
formed with  enthusia.-ini,  and  from  which  he  could 
reasonably  hope  to  receive  advancement.  On  the 
ISth  of  December,  1860,  he  wrote  to  General  Ander- 
son, then  stationed  at  Fort  Moultrie,  the  following 
letter,  wliich  shows  him  to  have  been  the  fust  volun- 
teer of  the  war : 

"  BoSTO.v,  December  IS,  ISGO. 

"Majou  .\xi)EK50K,  V.  S.  A., 

"  CommitntUug  Fori  Jtoullrie  : 

"M.vJOB:  In  case  of  attacl;  upon  your  command  by  the  St;\te  (or 
would-be  natiou)  of  South  Carolina,  will  you  be  at  liberty  to  accept  vol- 
unlt-ers  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Moultrie  ? 

"Tani  Confident  that  a  lari;o  Iwly  of  volunteers,  from  this  vicinity, 
can  bo  put  nt'o;it  at  short  notice  to  aid  in  tlie  defence  of  the  post  en- 
trnsted  to  your  command,  if  necessity  shall  demand  and  the  authorities 
permit  it. 

"Indeed,  the  men  who  have  repeatedly  resjionded  to  the  call  of  the 
aulliorities  to  protect  tlie  officers  of  the  law  in  their  work  of  securing  to 
tho  owners,  from  whom  it  had  escapc<l,  the  chattel  property  of  the 
South,  will  never  lu-silalc*  to  respottd  to  a  call  to  aid  a  meritorious  oniei-r 
of  our  Federal  Republic,  who  is  encased  not  only  in  protecting  o>ir  na- 
tional proiierty,  but  iu  defending  the  honor  of  our  country  and  tlie  lives 
of  our  countrymen. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  bo,  sir,  your  obedient  servant  to  command. 

"EiiWAUn  \V.  lIi.VKK, 
"Is/  Li-Ml.  ami  Adjl.  ffUi  Ilegl.  Mass.  Vol.  Mil." 

"Fo!;t  .M"i;i.TniE,  S.  C,  Decembtr  24,  18C0. 

"LlE'.TENAVT  Tai.   W.  HiNKS. 

"  AdJI.  Hlh  lU'jl.  Maan.  Vol.  Militia  : 

"SiB  :  I  thank  you,  not  only  for  njyself,  but  for  the  brave  litllc  band 
that  are  under  mo,  for  your  very  welcome  letter  of  tho  l)Stli  Inst.,  ask- 
ing whether,  in  case  I  am  atuw  ked,  I  would  be  at  liberty  to  accept  vol- 
unteer aid  iri  the  defence  of  Fort  Moultrie. 

"  When  I  infonn  you  that  my  garri.-ion  consists  of  only  si.xly  elfi  i  live 
men:  that  we  are  in  a  very  indifferent  work,  the  walls  of  whictli  aie 
only  alj<'Ut  fourteen  feet  high,  and  that  we  have  within  one  hundred 
and  sixty  yanls  of  our  walls  sand  hills  which  command  our  work,  and 
afford  a/Imir.ible  sites  for  batteries  and  the  tine.^t  covers  for  sharp-slioot- 
tn;  and  that,  besides  this,  there  are  numerous  houses,  some  of  them 
within  I.i-t>d-.^llot,  you  will  nl  once  we  that  if  alUicked  by  a  forcer  heailed 
by  «i»y  out*  liul  a  siuipletoii,  (hero  Is  sriirce  a  pi>*.?.iblliiy  t*f  tiur  beiiig 
able  to  holt!  vnl  biii;;  enough  to  ciutblo  our  frii-nds  to  como  to  our  srie- 
eor. 

"  Coini  whnt  iiitttj,  I  nhall  t  fer  bear  in  grnleful  reinemhruitce  tjoar  yalLint, 
your  huvmtt^  ojTer. 

"  I  am,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

"  KOIIEUT  .\ni>erso.n, 
"Major  Ut  ArliUcnj,  V.  S. 

"24  St.  M.iuK'a  J'lack,  Juhj  5,  IfiWi. 

"GFJtEP.AI.  E.  W.  IllNKS: 

"Deae.Sii!:  «•  ««»»**« 

'•  Your  letter,  wliich  I  recdved  two  days  before  I  moved  over  to  Fort 

Snmter,  was  the  first  pro!Ter  of  aid  which  was  made  nie  wliilst  in 

Charleston  JIarbor. 

"  Kespectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  KoliKKT  ANOEHBON, 

"Major  Onierul  U.  S. 

On  tlie  loth  of  A|)ril,  18G1,  when  tlie  news  was  re- 
ceived'-^f  llie  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  lie  hastened  to 
Boston,  and  tendered  hi.s  Bervicea  to  Governor  An- 
drew, and  at  the  same  time  urged  the  acceptance  of 


the  Eighth  Regiment  as  a  part  of  the  contingent  of 
tifteen  hundred  men  called  for  by  the  President.  His 
ofi'er  of  service  was  acce[>ted,  and  his  request  at  once 
complied  with.  Under  orders  promptly  issued,  he, 
that  evening,  rode  to  Lynn,  Salem,  Beverly  and 
JIarblehead,  and  despatched  messenger  to  Ne\vbui-y- 
port  and  Gloucester,  notifying  tlie  various  companies 
of  his  regiment  to  rendezvous  in  Boston  for  instant 
duty.  The  next  mortiino-,  April  IGtli,  he  marched 
into  Faneuil  Hall  with  three  companie-;  from  ]Mar- 
blehead,  the  first  troops  in  the  country  en  route  for 
the  seat  of  war. 

On  the  17th  of  April  he  was  comniissi()iicd  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  Eighth  Regiment,  which  marched 
on  the  ISth  for  Washington.  At  Annapolis,  Md.,  on 
the  21st  of  April,  a  detachment  I'rom  the  regiment, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Hincks,  boarded  the  frig- 
ate "  Constitution,"  then  lying  aground,  and  first  light- 
ening her  other  guns,  floated  her  and  worked  her  to 
sea.  Leaving  tlie  shii)  at  midnight,  he  learned  the 
next  morning  from  General  Butler  that  Colonel  Lef- 
ferts,  of  the  New  York  Seventh  Regiment,  had,  after 
consultation  with  his  ollicers,  declined  to  advance  his 
command  and  take  possession  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Washington  Railroad,  through  apprehension  of  an 
overpowering  rebel  force.  He  at  once  said  to  General 
Butler:  "Give  nie  the  selection  of  two  companies  for 
the  purpose  and  1  will  pci-rorni  the  duty."  He  was 
at  once  placed  in  comiiiainl  of  a  detachment  consist- 
ing of  Ca()tain  Kiujlt  V.  M.artin's  Marblrheud  com- 
pany, Cai)tain  Geo.  T.  Newliall's  I,ynii  com[)any  and 
several  picked  men,  engi  neersand  mechanics  frcjni  other 
com[)anies  under  conimand  of  Lieutenant  Hodges,  of 
Xewburyport,  and  marcheii  to  the  station,  of  which 
betook  possession,  with  the  rolling  stock,  materiuls, 
books,  papers,  etc.,  there  found.  Without  delity  he 
began  the  work  of  repair  on  the  engines  and  track, 
the  former  having  been  disabled  and  the  latter  seri- 
ouslyTjroken  uj).  During  tlie  first  day  an  advance 
of  five  miles  was  made,  and  after  a  night's  bivouce 
the  work  wa.s  resumed  and  continued  until  the  road 
was  in  running  order.  For  this  service  the  regiment 
received  the  thanks  ol'  Congress  in  the  folhiwiiig  re- 
solve : 

" 'ruiiti  v-SKvi:.Mn  C'o.v<:iii;ss,  Fin.sr  Skssion. 
"CoNuiu:s3  of  THE  Umtkii  .Stathsinthe  House  of  Kei'resf.ntatives. 

"Jiili/  SI,  ISlU. 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Lovejoy  : 
JieH'iUed,  That  the,  thanks  of  this  IFouso  are  liereby  presented  to  tho 
Kiglith  Ilegiuient  of  Jlas-sachusetts  Volunteers,  for  their  alacrity  in  ro- 
8[)onding  to  the  call  of  tho  President,  and  for  tho  cniergy  aiul  patriotism 
displayed  by  them  in  surmounting  obstacles  upon  sea  and  laud,  wliicli 
traitors  had  interposed  to  iicipede  their  progress  to  the  defence  of  tho 
National  Cajiital. 

"Galusii.v  a.  Gitow, 
"  SjieaJctir  of  Ihti  Jlousti  of  Rcpreseiiluliccs, 

"  Allest  : 

"  I'.ii.  IvriiEiiinoE, 

"  Ckrk." 

Reaching  Washington  on  the  2Gth  of  April,  Colonel 
Hincks  was  that  day  apiwiuted  a  second  lieutenant 
of  cavalry  in  the  regular  army,  the  only  rank  in 
which,  at  that  time,  an  officer  could  enter  the  regular 
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service.  From  the  date  of  his  entrance  into  the 
regular  army  his  military  history  is  borne  on  the 
records  of  the  office  of  the  adjutant-general,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Appoiiitoil  second  lieutenant  Second  Cavalry  Aiiril  2G, ISGl  ;  colimel 
Eigbth  Massichusetts  Vohinteei-s  May  IG,  lSi.il ;  colonel  iS'ineteentli 
Massachnsetts  Volunteers  August  3,  ISGl  ;  brig-aJier-general  Uiiitod 
States  Volunteers  Xoveniber  2D,  ISCii  ;  brevet  nuijor-genenil  United  States 
Volunteers  March  13,  1SG5,  for  gallant  and  nioritorious  services  during 
the  war  ;  resigned  volunteer  coniuiission  June  30,  ISGo  ;  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Fortieth  United  States  Infantry  July  28,  ISGG ;  ti~.uis- 
ferred  to  the  Tweuty-fifth  United  States  Tnl'autry  March  15,  ISr.'.i ;  l.re- 
Teted  eolonel  United  States  Army  March  2,  1SG7,  for  gallant  and  nicri- 
torious  services  at  the  battle  of  Antietau),  JId.  ;  and  brigadier-general 
United  Slates  Army  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  assault 
of  Petersburg,  Va. ;  retireil  from  active  service  for  disability  resulting 
from  wounds  received  in  the  lino  of  duty  December  15,  1S70,  upon  the 
fall  rank  of  colonel  United  States  Army. 

"Sf'-rice. — With  Eegiment  Eiglith  Mass;\chusetts  in  the  State  of 
Mar^-laud  until  Angit't  1,  Isfil ;  with  Keginient  Nineteenth  Massachu- 
Betts  in  the  Army  of  the  rotomao  fron\  .Vugust,  isijl,  to  Juno  30,  1802, 
when  wounded  in  action  at  White  Oak  Swamp,  A'a.  ;  absent  wounded  to 
August  5,  lsC2  ;  commanding  Third  Brigade,  Sedgwick's  division,  .\rniy 
of  the  Potomac,  to  September  17,  1SG2,  when  twice  severely  wouiuh^l  in 
thcUittle  of  .\utietam,  Md. ;  on  leave  of  absence  wounded  to  Marcli  10, 
1803  ;  on  court-nuirtial  duty  as  brigadier-general  at  Wa-shiiigton,  1).  C. 
April  2  to  June  9,  15  3  ;  and  under  orders  of  War  Departi»ieut  to 
July  4,  l5G3  ;  commanding  draft  rendezvous  at  Concord,  11. ;  acting 
assL~t:tnt  provost  nuirshfll,  general  and  superintendent  of  tlie  Volun- 
teer Kecruitiug  Senice  for  the  State  of  Xew  Hamp.shire  to  March  29, 
ISW  ;  commanding  district  of  Saint,  Slary's  and  camp  of  prisoners  of 
var  at  Point  Lookout,  JId.,  April  3  to  20,  1864;  commanding  Third 
Division,  Eighteenth  Army  Corps,  to  July,  18G4,  when  wounded ;  on 
court-martial  dut.v  to  September  22,  1SG4  ;  conuuanding  draft  dei>ot 
and  camp  of  prisoners  of  war  at  Hart's  Island,  Sew  York  Harbor,  to 
February,  18C5;  on  duty  at  Xew  York  City  as  acting  assistant  provost 
miirsha!  general,  superintendent  Volunteer  liec raiting  Service,  and  chief 
mustering  and  disbursing  oITicer  for  the  .Southern  Division  of  New 
York  to  .^larch,  1SG5  ;  and  on  the  same  duty  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  the 
AVestem  Division  of  Pennsylvania  to  June  30,18115;  governor  of  llie 
Military  Asylum  to  3Irirch  (i,  18G7  ;  cn  route  to,  Jind  in  command  of, 
Fort  M;ieon,  X.  C,  until  April  13,  1»G7  ;  on  special  duty  at  headquar- 
tera  Second  Slilitary  District  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  April  27,  18(;7  ; 
proTost  marshal  general  Second  Military  District  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina to  January  IC,  1808  ;  commanding  Fortieth  regiiueut  and  the 
8ub-di-trict  and  i)Ort  of  G<jld-l«>ro',  N.  C,  to  July  13,  1SG8;  on  sick 
leave  of  al*>ence  to  December  4,  ISGS  ;  commanding  regiment  in  Nortli 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  until  April  20,  1869,  when  he  assumed  command 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  and  remained  in  command  of  that  regi- 
ment and  the  jKJst  of  Xew  Orleans,  La.,  until  August  14,  1809  ;  on  sick 
leave  of  absence  to  December  4, 1809  ;  and  in  command  of  regiment  in 
Xew  Orleans  and  en  route  to  and  at  Fort  Clark,  Texas,  from  that  date  to 
I'eiemlvr  i:.,  l.-iTI'." 

Such  is  (lie  record  borne  on  the  pages  of  the  army 
books,  and  no  narrative  could  set  forth  the  military 
life  of  General  Hincks  so  clearly  and  eloquently  as 
the.se  authoritative  words.  Aside  from  the  leading 
well-known  generals  of  the  war,  few  otlicers  can  boast 
of  a  more  varied  and  gallant  and  useful  career. 

In  concluding  the  narrative  of  the  war  ex[>erience 
of  General  Hiiicks,  while  the  repeated  testimony  of 
his  superior  officers  in  their  general  orders  to  his  gal- 
lantry will  be  omitted,  the  list  of  battles  in  which  lie 
was  engaged  must  not  fail  to  be  mentioned. 

Battle  of  Ball's  Dlaff.  Va.,  October  "21,  ISCd  ;  siege  of  Yorktown,  Va., 
April,  liie2  ;  affair  at  West  Point,  May  7,  1802  ;  Fair  Oaks,  June  1,  1802  ; 
Oak  Grove,  June  25, 1802  ;  Peach  Orchard,  .June  21),  1802;  Savage's  .Sta- 
tion, June  20,  1802 ;  White  Oak  Swamp,  Juno  3(1,  1862;  Glendale,  June 
&>,  Wi'l ;  Cliantilly,  September  1,  18(;2  ;  .«outh  Mountain,  Sci)leniber  14, 
1802;  .\ntietam,  September  10  and  17,  1802;  Uaylui'.s  I'arjii,  June  1.'., 
1804 ;  aseault  on  Petersburg,  June  15, 1804." 


The  services  of  General  Tlincks  after  the  war  were 
only  less  important  tliaii  those  ilui'ing  its  continu- 
ance. Under  General  Sickles  and  Goneial  Canby 
the  aid  he  rendered  in  ]ierrecting  and  carrying  out 
the  reconstruction  measures  of  the  government  in 
North  and  South  Carolina,  forming  what  was  called 
the  Second  Military  District,  was  recognized  by  his 
siijierior  officers  as  ellieient  and  valuable. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1870,  the  general  was  re- 
tired from  active  service  upon  the  full  rank  of  colonel 
in  the  United  States  Army  on  account  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle,  and  on  the  7th  ol' March,  1872,  he 
was  aj)pointed,  by  the  board  of  mtmagers  of  the 
National  Homes,  deputy-governor  of  the  Southern 
Branch  of  National  Homes,  at  Hampton,  Ya.  On 
the  1st  of  January  following  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Northwestern  Branch,  near  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
resigned  October  1, 1880. 

After  the  resignation  of  his  position  as  deputy- 
governor  of  the  National  Home  ;it  iMihvaukee,  Gen- 
eral Hincks  remained  in  that  city  until  June,  1883, 
and  was  largely  influential  in  the  organization  of  the 
Milwaukee  Industrial  E.xposition,  a  cori)oration  then 
formed  and  still  in  existence,  having  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  the  industrial  interests  of  Milwau- 
kee and  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Since  1883  lie  has 
lived  in  Cambridge,  i\Iass.,  enjoying  a  period  of  ^vell- 
deserved  peace  and  comfort.  He  occupies  a  stately 
old  mansion,  said  to  be  more  than  two  hundred  years 
old;  and  the  books  and  pictures  and  quaint  old 
fauiily  china  and  furniture  with  whicli  it  is  replete 
reveal  tlie  culture  and  taste  of  its  occupants. 

In  the  autumn  of  18(j2,  after  having  been  severely 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Antietuni,  (loncral  Hincks 
was  urgently  reijuested  by  many  iiidei>endcnt  Re- 
publicans to  run  for  Congress  in  the  Sixth  District, 
then  represented  by  Mr.  John  i?.  Alley,  but  he  posi- 
tively declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  atiy  office  tliat 
would  prevent  his  return  to  the  field  as  soon  tis  he 
should  sulliciently  recover  from  his  wounds.  He  was 
sergeant-at-arms  of  the  National  Ilepublican  Conven- 
tion at  Bhiladclphia  in  1872,  when  General  Grant  w;is 
nominated  Ibr  a  second  term;  and  agaiti  at  Cincin- 
nati, in  187(3,  when  General  Hayes  was  nomimited 
for  President.  In  the  Cincinnati  Convention  he  was 
nominated  by  the  chairman  of  the  [Michigan  delega- 
tion "  for  his  many  wounds  received  in  battle,"  and 
was  unanimously  elected. 

General  Hincks  is  a  Knight  Templar  in  the  Ma- 
sonic order,  a  com|i:uiinn  in  the  National  Comiuan- 
dery  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and  a  member  of  the  New 
England  Historical  Genealogical  Society. 

General  Hincks  has  been  twice  married, — first, 
January  25,  1855,  to  Annie  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
Moody  and  Clarissa  (Leach)  Dow,  of  Lynn,  who  died 
in  Lynn  Augus<r21,  1802.  Her  only  child  was  Anson 
Burlingame,  who  was  born  in  Lynn  Octolier  14,  1856, 
;uid  died  in  Rockville,  Md.,  January  27,  1802. 

He  married  second,  September  3,  1803,  Elizabeth 
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Peircc,  daughter  of  Georj^e  and  Susan  (Treadwell) 
Xidiols,  of  Cambridge,  whose  only  cliild,  Bessie 
Hiiicks,  born  in  Cambridge  April  11,  18G5,  died  in 
Cambridge  July  5.  1SS5. 

The  death  of  this  daughter  \Yas  peculiarly  sad. 
.She  had  graduated  in  1883  from  the  ^lihvaukee  Col- 
lege, and  had  entered  the  Harvard  Annex  full  of 
hope  and  promise.  While  walking  in  the  street  her 
dress  took  lire  from  a  burning  cracker,  and  she  was 
burned  to  death.  Pier  sweet  and  loving  character, 
blended  with  high  literary  attainment-^,  lent  a  joy  and 
grace  to  her  parents'  home,  since  shadowed  in  perpet- 
ual gloom.  It  is  only  necessary,  before  closing  this 
sketch,  to  add  a  word  of  ex]ilan;ition  concerning  the 
family  name  of  General  Hincks. 

The  common  ancestor  of  the  Hincks  family  in  this 
country,  Councilor  and  Chief  .Justice  John,  uniformly 
wrote  his  name  Hinckes,  but  wlien  copied  by  clerks 
it  was  usually  written  Hinks,  and  so  fre(]uently  ap- 
pears in  the  Council  Eecords  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  Archives  of  New  Hampshire.  Captain  Samuel, 
who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  IT'^U,  and  his  son  Sam- 
uel, Jr.,  the  schoolmaster  on  the  Cape,  uniformly 
wrote  their  names  Hincks;  but  Ellsha  and  his  son. 
Captain  Elisha,  Jr.,  the  father  of  the  general,  appear 
to  have  dropped  the  c,  and  to  have  written  their 
names  Hinks ;  and  in  early  life  the  general  also  wiote 
his  name  without  the  c  (Hinks), 'and  it  so  appears  in 
the  Army  Register  and  the  oflici.'il  records  of  the 
war,  although  other  branches  of  tb(!  family  wrote 
their  names  with  a  e;  but  in  1871,  under  authority  of 
lart',  the  general  restored  the  letter  c  to  his  name, 
and  has  since  written  it  Hincks,  and  all  the  branches 
of  the  family  descended  from  Chief  Justice  Jolin  now 
conform  to  this  style.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  of 
this  family  in  this  country  bearing  the  name  of 
Hincks  are  descended  through  the  Winslows  from 
Mary  Chilton,  who  came  in  the  "  !Mayliower,"  and 
Anne  Hutcliinson,  the  (Quakeress. 


TI'.ANCIS  W.  lilM'.F.n. 

I'raiicis  ^\'.  liroi'd,  of  Lynn,  is  one  of  the  most 
]irominent  shoo  manufacturers,  not  only  in  that  city, 
but  in  Kew  lingland.  His  extensive  factories  at 
home  and  abroad  give  employment  to  large  bodies  of 
workmen,  and  have  a  capacity,  when  in  full  running 
order,  of  six  or  seven  thousand  pairs  of  shoes  jicr 
day.  llr.  Breed's  rise  in  business,  while  it  has  l;een 
rapid,  has  been  steady,  conservative  and  safe.  Pos- 
eessing,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  quality  of  thorough- 
ness in  whatever  he  undertakes,  he  has  achieved  suc- 
cess wliere  competition  is  clo.se  and  where  slackness 
or  inattention  might  have  caused  disaster.  His  mar- 
kets, botli  for  purchase  and  sale,  are  extensive,  and 
both  arc  watched'with  a  careful  eye.  Mr.  Breed  has 
traveled  extensively,  and  with  an  elasticity  of  spirit 
and  a  buoyancy  of  heart,  he  has  always  sustained  a 
weight  of  cure  and  resj^onsibility  with  calmness  and 


composure,  and  kept  himself  young  under  burdens, 
which  often  cru.-h  and  break  down  even  less  active 
business  men.  His  residence  on  Ocean  Street  in 
Lynn  has  a  beautiful  outlonk  over  the  bay,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  cuinfortable  homes  on  the 
shore. 


.TOIIX  ItKOAD  TOLMAX. 

Mr.  Tolman  was  a  lineal  descendant  from  Thomas 
Tolman,  who  was  born  in  England  in  KiOS  or  1  (id!), 
and  came  over  in  the  "  Mary  and  ,Iohn  "  in  1(!.30,  be- 
coming a  settler  of  Dorchester,  Mass.  A  grandson  of 
the  earJy  settler  just  named,  whose  name  also  was 
Thomas,  was  a  native  of  Lynn,  and  died  here  in  1716. 
And  this  last  Thomas  was  the  great-great  great-grand- 
father of  John  B.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who 
thus  becomes  coiinecteil  with  our  Lynn  families. 

John  B.  Tolman  was  born  in  Barre,  Worcester 
County,  I\Ias3.,  on  the  ofith  of  December,  180(3,  and  in 
that  town  the  first  two  years  of  his  life  were  passed. 
His  parents  then  removed  to  Ncedham,  in  Norfolk 
County,  ]\Iass.,  it  being  the  native  place  of  his  pater- 
nal grandfather,  who  was  severely  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  but  on  his  recovery  enlisted  and 
served  through  the  Ivcvolutionary  War,  rising  from 
the  ranks  to  a  field  olticer. 

In  this  latter  town  most  of  Mr.  Tolinan's  early  life 
was  jiassed  and  his  education  cliielly  olitained  at  the 
public  schools  there.  And  he  bad  manual  duties  to 
perform  about  the  farm  even  at  the  tender  age  of 
eight  years,  such  as  a  boy  of  this  period  would  lie 
thought  entirely  unequal  to. 

At  the  usual  age  for  apj)renticeshi[>  he  was  placed 
in  the  odice  of  H.  &  ^V.  H.  M;uin,  of  Dedham, 
Ma'-s.,  to  learn  the  printing  business.  It  was  a  large 
and  well-appointed  establisiiinent  fur  the  lime,  and  af- 
forded facilities  for  acquiring  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
art.  He  faithfully  served  his  lull  time  and  not  long 
after  went  to  Bostf)n,  there  to  follow  his  trade.  Says 
the  ComiiionwcaUh  newspa[)er  of  April  9,  1881 :  "  In 
•iS28  Mr.  Tolman  came  to  Boston  as  a  journeyman  in 
the  book-ollice  of  Isaac  R.  Butts,  doing  a  full  day's 
work  each  day  and  tilling  the  berth  of  an  extra  hand 
two  nights  in  the  week  on  the  Culiimbiaii  Ceiitincl, 
'  hanging  out  from  twelve  to  three  o'clock.'  " 

It  was  in  February,  1830,  that  he  became  a  resident 
of  liynn,  where  he  was  at  once  engaged  as  printer  of 
the  Lijnn  Record,  a  few  numbers  of  which  had  then 
been  issued.  After  several  years  of  service  as  man- 
ager, not  only  mechanically  but  editorially,  he  pur- 
chased the  office  and  soon  did  a  larger  business  than 
had  been  done  in  any  other  Lynn  office  up  to  that 
time.  He  introduced  the  first  machine  press  here, 
printed  several  papers  at  difl'erent  times  and  had  a 
good  run  of  job  work. 

By  middle  life  he  found  himself  in  circumstances 
where  his  accustomed  unremitting  a[q>lication  to  me- 
chanical labor  was  unnecessary.  He  then  sold  out 
his  printing  materials  and  business,  and  turned  his 
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atrention  to  other  and  less  wearing  pursuits.  Yet  the 
semi-iutellectual  employment  of  type-setting  was  al- 
ways congenial  to  him,  and  he  was  sometimes,  tor 
years  after,  seen  as  a  vohmteer  compositor,  for  hours 
together,  in  some  printing-oihce,  the  sharp  click  of  the 
type  and  the  bass  rumhling  of  the  press  Iniving  tlie 
old-tiine  charm  for  his  ear.  He  now  engaged  in  real 
estate  and  kindred  o[)erations,  and  here,  too,  snccrss 
generally  attended  him,  so  that  liis  means  were  soon 
augmented. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  Thompson,  himself  a  man  of  re- 
markable vitality,  industry  and  perseverance,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Dcdhani  Transcript  ^I-Avch 
15,  18S4,  in  allusion  to  the  physical  strain  to  which 
Mr.  Tolman  was  accustomed  to  subject  himself  in 
early  manhood,  says :  "  Before  the  days  of  railroads 
Mr.  Tolman  frequently  walked  from  Lynn  to  Boston 
on  business  and  back  the  same  day.  Whenever  he 
wished  to  vi.>it  Dedham  it  requiied  all  day  to  go  there 
by  stage,  starting  by  Lynn  stage  at  8  a.m.  for  Boston, 
and  leaving  Boston  for  Dedham  by  '  Mason's  stage ' 
at  4  P.M.  In  order  to  save  time,  Jlr.  Tolman  frequently 
walked  the  whole  distance,  twenty  miles,  leaving 
Dedham  in  the  morning  and  arriving  at  Lynn  in  sea- 
son to  devote  half  a  day  to  business." 

rerhaj)3  no  trait  is  more  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Tolman 
than  his  promptness  in  fulfilling  engagements.  So 
rigid  was  he  in  this  respect,  while  in  the  printing 
busines.s,  that  he  appended  to  some  of  his  advertise- 
ments a  notice  that  if  a  job  of  work  was  not  reaily  for 
delivery  at  the  time  agreed  on,  no  pay  would  be  re- 
quired. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Tolman  furnishes  a  notable  illus- 
tration of  the  certainty  with  which  industry,  prompt- 
ness, indomitable  per.-everance  and  Irugality  insure 
competence. 

Mr.  Tolman  is  a  .strict  disciplinarian  and  a  m;in  of 
marked  individuality  and  rigidly  just  in  all  his  deal- 
ings. Like  a  good  many  other  thrifty  men — more  in 
number  than  is  generally  supposed — he  was  never 
addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Nor  did 
he  acquire  the  liabit  of  using  tobacco  in  any  foini. 
Mr.  'riuitupson  remarks:  "^Ir.  Tolman  thinks  lie  has 
saved,  reckoning  at  compound  interest,  about  eiglit 
thousand  dollars  in  not  using  tobacco,  and  by  not 
using  rum  much  more."  His  abstinence  from  "  rum 
and  tobacco,"  of  cour.se  did  much  to  increase  his  pe- 
cuniary means.  And  then  with  his  other  good  traits 
of  prudence  in  expenditure  and  carefulness  in  every 
way,  aided  by  superior  business  sagacity,  he  has  been 
enabled,  during  his  latter  years,  to  spare  generous 
Buma  for  benevolent  purposes.  In  1881,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  celebration  of  his  golden  wedding,  he  made 
a  donation  to  the  Lynn  Hospital  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  held  for  the  purposes  thus  ex- 
pressed in  Iiis  letter  to  the  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion : 

"  \»  I  arn  Intoriintcd  in  the  projoct  for  a  Ifospital  in  tills  city,  ami  •&» 
the  prtMseut  tflort  to  ubtaiii  a  fiiiid  to  ttstublisli  one  liuppena  to  be  coinci- 


dent with  tiie  fiftieth  annivor>:iry  of  my  wpcliliiii;,  T,  tuffether  v  itli  niy 
wifo,  (ie^;ii'o,  on  tliis  i.l:iy  hikI  occasion,  to  nial^e  it  :in  offerin-^  expressive 
of  onr  interest  in  it  iinil  tlic  city  in  vvliieli  \ve  li;ive  so  Ions  resided. 

"Wo  iilsodesire  to  devoto  tlio  gift,  in  part,  to  tlie  lienefit  of  members 
of  tlie  Printing  Friiternify  in  Lynn,  as  tlioy  ni;\y  bo  in  need  of  liospiliil 
treutiiient.  We  both  liavo  ti  strong  regurtl  fiir  the  oceupation  to  which 
T  WHS  liroiiglit  n\i,  ainl  in  wliieh  my  wife's  I'lithcr  and  four  of  her  broth- 
el^ were  lon.g  engaged. 

"  Aa  we  desire  the  hospital  to  be  establisheil  on  a  lasting  hasie,  even  if 
it  shall  coninieiice  in  a  small  and  pnulent  way,  wo  wisli  the  income  of 
tlie  fund  only  to  be  used,  and  ofler,  through  you,  tti  give  to  the  Hospital 
the  symbolical  sum  of  Fifty-liines-Fifty  Dollars,  ti»  be  received  and  held 
on  the  following  terms  : 

"That  the  said  )Xospital  sliall  ludd  and  invest  the  saiil  sum  forever, 
and  devote  the  income  arising  tiiorerroni  to  niaiutitiii  a  bed,  or  heils,  in  said 
Hospital,  for  the  beiielit  of  all  i>ersons^  under  the  ruh-s  and  regulations 
of  the  liospital ;  that  it  shall  devote  said  bed,  or  bi^ls,  to  the  extent  of  a 
sum  eiinal  to  the  whole  income  received  from  said  futid,  to  tlie  tise  ot 
Practical  Letter-l*ress  Printers  rusiiling  in  Lynn  (and  especially  to  any 
jierson  ever  apprenticed  to  me),  if  the  Siime  shall  be  so  required." 

This  donation  was  cordially  received  and  duly  ac- 
knowledged. In  1884  he  conveyed  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  of  Lynn,  an  estate  on  jMarket 
Street  valued  at  thirty  tliousand  dollars,  in  trust  "  For 
the  suppression  in  said  Lynn  of  inlcmiioiaiiee  in  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liqtiors  by  the  cultivation  of  jmb- 
lic  ojiinion  and  the  enforcement  of  laws  ju'ohihiting 
and  restraining  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  same, 
;ind  l)y  assisting  in  the  reform  of  jiersoiis  of  intem- 
perate habits.  Also,  for  the  education  ;nid  in.->t;  urtion 
of  the  public,  and  especially  the  young,  in  all  [iracti- 
cal  ways  by  which  they  may  bo  reaclieii  in  re.2ard  to 
the  moi-iil  and  physical  iniuries  arising  from  the  htibit- 
ual  use  of  such  liquois.and  also  of  tobacco  and  other 
stimuhmts."  And  as  subordinate  to  this  woi  k  it  was 
further  stipulated  that  a  [tart  of  saitl  income,  as  op- 
portunity aiibrded,  should  he  expended  I'oi'  thesup- 
jircssion  of  immoral  literatui'c,  especially  such  as  cir- 
culates among  the  young,  thetlonorsumniarily  adding 
that  "  his  general  intention  is  that  of  reform,  rather 
than  that  of  the  alleviation  of  tlie  cUects  consequent; 
U])on  intemperance,"  and  leaving  the  details  of  work 
for  those  ajjpoinlcd  to  act  under  the  trust.  'J'his  do- 
nation was  tilso  cordially  accepted  and  duly  acknowl- 
edged, and  will  no  doubt  be  faithfully  ai-iplied.  A 
local  paper,  in  siicakiut;  of  this  gift,  says:  '' i\Ir.  Tol- 
man was  an  ardent  tciuiierancc  advocate  in  early  lile; 
he  was  also  a  radical  and  outspoken  abolitionist,  and 
advocatei.l  all  the  moral  reform  movements  at  a  time 
when  it  ret^uired  sound  moral  coiirtige  to  do  so,"  and 
adds,  in  reference  to  the  gilt :  "He  feels  that  in  this 
act  he  has  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
needy  as  expressly,  and  more  elfectually,  than  if  he 
had  ministered  directly  to  their  jiresent  necessities,  as 
he  believes  in  the  adage,  'An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure.'  " 

The  latest  and  one  of  the  most  useful  of  Mr.  Tol- 
man's  public  donations  was  the  munificent  one  of  one 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Home  for  Aged  Women. 

Jlr.  Tolman  has  not  appeared  much  in  ])ublic  life, 
having  no  political  as[iiralions,  and  constantly  avoid- 
ing ollicial  position,  it  is  here,  perhaps,  that  he  has 
fallen  short  of  his  duty  to  the  public,  which,  in  return 
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:  '.he  protection  and  benefits  conferred,  had  a  right 
lo  j-!ace  him,  occasionally  at  least,  in  positions  where 
lid  fu-arlcss  independence,  caution  and  watchfulness 
v-'til]  he  available  and  ellectual.  He,  however,  has 
"h<'!d  inijiortant  and  responsible  iMisitions  in  connec- 
tion with  private  and  corporate  interests." 

>fr.  Toluian  has  been  something  of  a  traveler, 
baving  made  extensive  tours  in  the  Western  and 
S^utluTn  States  and  in  California.  He  has  likewise 
ti'itfd  Europe,  and,  of  course,  with  his  inquiring 
mind,  gathered  much  unirjue  and  useful  information. 

In  JIarch,  1831,  3Ir.  T<dman  was  united  in  marriage 
with  3Iiss  Lydia  S.  Mann,  of  Dedhani,  a  daughter  of 
Herman  Mann,  of  whom  he  had  learned  his  trade, 
and  sister  of  Herman  ^lann,  Jr.,  and  their  children 
were  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  of  whom  the  latter 
only  is  now  living,  being  the  wife  of  Jlr.  Charles  J. 
J'ickford,  of  Lynn. 


HIR.\M  >'ICnOI.S  BKKED. 

In  the  "Centennial  r\Iemi)rial  of  Lynn,''  published 
in  1S7G,  by  order  of  the  City  Council,  apj^eared  a 
hiogniphical  sketch  of  Mr.  Breed,  which  was  prepared 
with  care,  and  to  which  little  need  be  added  here  ex- 
ccjtting  that  now,  1887,  after  the  lapse  of  another  de- 
cade of  years,  he  still  retains,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
that  healthful  vigor,  both  of  body  and  mind,  that  lias 
characterized  him  through  life;  and  that  the  conKuu- 
nity  still  have  the  benefit  of  Iiis  mature  judgment  and 
efficient  services. 

ilr.  Breed,  says  the  sketch  rcferi'ed  to,  was  born  in 
Lynn,  September  2,  ISO'.),  and  w:is  a  son  of  Asa  Breed, 
horn  February  21,  1783,  a  direct  descendant  from 
Allen  Breed,  wlio  settled  in  Lynn  in  1G30.  The  Jhced 
family  during  our  whole  history  has  maintained  the 
highest  rank,  numerically,  with  the  exception  of  the 
yewhail,  which  considerably  outnumbers  any  other. 

After  receiving  a  district  school  education,  Mr. 
Breed  was  put  to  the  common  employment  of  the 
youth  of  that  period  in  tiiis  place,  namely,  the  trade 
of  shoeniaking.  And  that  occupation  he  has  pursued 
for  the  greater  juirtinM  of  his  life.  Tlio  ohl-lasbioiied 
shoemaker's  shop  was  an  unrivalled  school  in  its  way 
—  a  school  in  which  the  Iree  discussions  on  every  topic 
of  public  or  private  interest  hail  a  tendency  to  make 
men  intelligent  in  every  way  except,  perhaps,  in  mere 
book-learning.  The  discussions  olten  led  to  rellcction 
and  investigation,  and  whoever  possessed  ability  was 
pretty  sure  to  have  it  recognized. 

Mr.  Breed  was,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  called 
to  take  a  part  in  the  management  of  public  ad'airs; 
and  for  many  years  has  held  resjjoiisible  oflices.  He 
wan  in  various  positions  in  the  old  town  government, 
and  the  office  of  selectman  when  it  expired.  On  the 
adoj'tion  of  the  city  form  he  was  one  of  the  first  Board 
of  Aldermen;  being  likewise  returned  for  the  same  po- 
sition the  next  year.  Jle  was  a  mendjer  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  1848  and  ISoO,  Jind  a  member  of  the  Cotvsti- 
tulional  Convention  iti  1853.    By  Governor  Jioutwell 


he  was  a[)i>ointcd  Coroner,  and  held  the  office  twenty- 
five  years,  until  the  duties  were  relerreil  to  the  courts; 
and  he  held  the  oflicc  of  Justice  of  the  I'eace  thirty- 
four  years.  He  was  ten  years  a  director  in  the  old 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  likewise  City  Asses- 
sor in  1858  and  1859,  and  Surveyor  of  Highways  ten 
years.  Li  the  latter  capacity  he  rendered  eminent 
service,  doing  much  to  j.irotect  and  beautify  tbi'  pic- 
turesque drives  in  the  outskirts,  as  well  as  to  render 
safe,  compact  and  cleanly  the  business  streets.  For 
thirteen  years  he  was  Commissioner  of  Pine  Cxrove 
Cemetery,  and  for  six  years  contractor  to  grade  and 
prepare  the  lots.  Nor  should  it  be  Ibrgotten,  while 
speaking  of  his  many  excellent  labors,  that  he  was 
active  and  efficient  in  the  cstablislmient  of  the  Home 
for  Aged  AVomeii. 

In  18G1  Mr.  Breed  was  elected  to  the  ollice  of  Mayor. 
That  was  a  year  especially  filled  with  unusual  de- 
mands, anxieties  and  perplexities,  for  it  was  tlie  open- 
ing year  of  the  great  Civil  War.  New  duties  and 
responsibilities  were  then  in-essing,  and  untried  mea- 
sures were  to  be  adopted.  It  required  firmness  to 
withstand  unreasonable  demands,  and  judgment  to 
meet  all  legitimate  claims.  The  success  of  iiis  ad- 
miiiistratitni,  under  the  t'ircumstances,  entitles  him  to 
nuich  crc<lit.  It  was  a  dillicult  task  to  shape  and  )iut 
in  operation  the  nu'asuri.s  that  resulterl  so  iiivorably 
to  the  sohlieis  and  tlieir  families,  while  at  the  same 
time  other  public  interests  were  vigilantly  guarded. 
Something  of  the  modest  spirit  with  wliicli  he  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  Mayor  maybe  Leathered  i'luni  the 
opening  i)assage  of  his  inaugural  aildie^^s:  "Called 
from  a  laborious  but  honorable  occupation  to  fill  the 
jiosition  of  Mayor  of  this  city,  and  well  acijuainted 
with  my  many  deficiencies  for  this  important  trust,  I 
feel  confident  that,  seeking  to  know  niy  duty,  I  shall 
be  able  by  assiduity  and  industry  to  discharge  the 
duties  with  a  measure  ol'  satisl'actiijn  to  myself  ami 
my  constituents."  Perhaps  his  haliit  of  earefnl  in- 
vestigation, before  ]>rocecding  to  action,  in  matters  ot 
real  importance,  is  one  of  his  most  prominent  charac- 
teristics— never  too  hasty,  and  never  liable  to  be  driven 
on  by  tlir  unadsised  urgency  of  those  who  always 
stand  ready  to  press  others  while  no  responsibility 
rests  on  themselves. 

Mr.  Breed  belongs  to  one  of  the  old  families  of  the 
eastern  section  of  the  town,  though  the  first  Breed 
located  in  the  western  section,  and  has  lived  to  see 
great  imjirovements  in  the  vicinity  of  his  birth-place. 
Ocean  Street,  which  is  now  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
avenues  in  the  county,  he  has  seen  0])ened  tlirough 
lands,  not  iiidec'd  barren,  but  occupied  only  for  pur- 
poses of  husbandry.  He  also  had  much  to  do  with 
the  laying  out  of  Breed,  Foster  and  Nichols  Streets, 
now  filled  with  a  thrifty  population.  And  to  his  en- 
ergy and  enterprise  that  whole  section  is  indebted  for 
many  of  those  imiu-ovements  which  have  changed  it 
from  its  former  quaint  and  rather  ancient  aspect  to 
one  ])leasant  and  attractive. 
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Ou  the  4th  of  July,  1S30,  Mr.  Breed  was  united  iu 
marriage  with  Nancy,  a  daughter  of  Caleb  Stone,  a 
well  known  and  much  respected  citizen,  and  by  her 
had  ten  children — four  sons  and  six  daughters.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  ISSO,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their 
marriage,  a  large  company  of  kindred  and  friends 
assembled  in  a  tasty  pavilion,  erected  for  the  purpose, 
and  there  offered  their  congratulations  and  good  wishes 
to  the  esteemed  couple.  It  was  an  occasion  of  much 
enjoyment,  mingled  with  the  touching  reflection  that 
the  day  for  final  separation  could  not,  in  the  common 
course  of  nature,  be  far  distant.  And  since  then  the 
endeared  companion  with  whom  Mr.  Breed  had  so 
long  journeyed,  has  been  called  to  the  better  land.  A 
beloved  and  promising  son,  too,  then  iu  early  man- 
hood, has  likewise  passed  the  bourne  whence  none 
return. 


ISAAC  FRANCIS  GALLOTJPE. 

,  One  of  the  most  noted  of  the  early  settlers  of  New 
England  was  John  Gallop,  of  Strode,  County  Dorset, 
England,  who,  at  the  age  of  forty,  set  sail  foi;  Amer- 
ica in  the  "Mary  and  John,"  and  arrived  on  the  30th 
of  ^lay,  1630,  at  Watertown  (now  Boston).  He  was 
a  descendant,  in  the  eighth  generation,  of  John  Gal- 
lop, who,  in  14i'i'"i,  came  out  of  the  North  and  settled 
ill  D()rs<;t,  his  iieraldic  shield  bearing  the  mottoes, 
"  Be  bold,  he  wyse." 

Isaac  Francis  Galloupe,  a  descendant  in  the  sev- 
enth generation  from  John  Gallop,  the  pioneer,  was 
born  in  Beverly,  5Ia-s.,  June  27,  1S23.  His  parents 
were  Isaac  and  Annis  (Allen)  Galloupe,  both  of 
sturdy  New  England  stock.  After  receiving  a  suita- 
ble academical  education  he  entered,  as  a  student, 
the  ofBce  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Pierson,  of  Salem,  with  whom 
he  remained  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  en- 
tered the  Trernont  .Street  Medical  School,  in  Boston, 
and  pursued  his  studies  another  year.  He  also  at- 
tended three  full  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Medical 
School  of  Harvard  University,  where  he  graduated 
in  1849. 

Thus  thiimnghly  prejiared,  in  the  s]>rlngof  1S19  he 
setllcil  iu  Lynn,  whore  there  were  several  physicians 
of  more  than  ordinary  reputation,  who,  in  view  of 
the  favorable  auspices  under  which  he  came,  wel- 
comed him  with  the  utmost  kindness.  He  was  not 
long  in  gaining  ])ractice,  and  has  from  that  time  to 
the  present  enjoyed  a  rojnitation  ever  increasing,  till 
it  may  now  with  confidence  be  said  that  very  few 
physicians  or  surgeons  in  the  county  can  be  regarded 
as  his  peers.  He  is  an  honored  memljcr  of  the 
Mas.sachusetts  Medical  Society  and  of  the  several 
local  association.'!,  in  all  of  which  much  del'erence  is 
paid  U>  his  ability  and  skill,  and  liis  suggestions  are 
received  as  authoritative.  His  writings  on  various 
professional  topics,  which  have  from  time  to  time  ap- 
peared in  the  medical  journals,  have  uniformly  com- 
manded attention  and  received  warm  conimrn(la- 
tion. 


As  a  citizen,  Dr.  Galloupe  has  always  received  the 
highest  respect,  although  the  exactions  of  his  pro- 
fession have  prevented  his  a])pearing  much  in  public 
oflice.  He,  however,  has  served  several  times  as 
city  physician,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, has  shown  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. But  it  was  in  the  Union  ai'niy,  during  the 
great  liebellion,  that  his  excellent  professional  at- 
tainments became  most  conspicuous.  He  was  com- 
missioned as  surgeon  of  the  Seventeenth  jMassachu- 
setts  Regiment  July  10,  1S61.  The  next  year  he 
served  as  acting  brigade  surgeon  in  North  Carolina, 
and  then  division  surgeon  on  the  staff  of  j\Iaior- 
General  J.  G.  Foster.  Besides  the  foregoing  he  filled 
several  other  important  and  difficult  positions,  among 
them  that  of  surgeon-in-charge  of  the  United  States 
Army  General  Hospital,  medical  director,  surgeon-in- 
charge  of  the  medical  department  in  a  number  of 
perilous  expeditions,  post-surgeon  at  Newbern,  N.  C, 
surgeon-in-charge  of  rebel  prisons  and  jails.  In  all 
of  them  he  ])voved  himself  so  diligent  and  faithful  as 
to  elicit  the  heartiest  conimeudation  of  the  command- 
ing officers.. 

In  the  report  of  Colonel  Amory,  issued  from  the 
headquarters  at  Newborn  December  21,  1802,  con- 
cerning the  actions  of  the  Hth,  Kitli  and  17th  of  that 
month,  appears  the  following:  "  A\'lien  all  did  their 
duty  well,  it  seems  unnecessaiy  to  mention  names, 
but  I  feel  com[>elled  in  this  [ilacc  to  testify  to  the 
fidelity  with  which  Dr.  Galloujie,  the  senior  surgeon 
of  my  lirigadc,  discharged  his  <luties.  His  elfi- 
ciency  at  all  times  and  his  care  of  the  wounded  merit 
the  highest  j)raise." 

In  1808  Dr.  Galloupe  was  commissioned  by  the 
President,  "for  faithful  and  meritorious  services  dur- 
ing the  war,"  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  volunteers  by 
brevet.  This  appointment  was  made  in  accordance 
with  the  niany  and  stv(jtig  recommendations  of  those 
best  able  to  judge  of  his  distinguished  merits  as  a 
surgeon  and  soldier.  Among  those  urgently  advocat- 
ing his  appointment  were  I\Iajor-General  J.  G.  Foster 
and  Surgeoii-CiiMieral  Dale.  Gen^'ral  Foster  wrote, 
"  1  knr)w  Dr.  (Jallonpe  to  be  a  nmst  worthy  and  ex- 
cellent oilicer,  who,  under  all  circumstances  during 
the  war,  perlbrmcd  his  duty  with  marked  ability;" 
and  Surgeon-General  Dale  wrote  of  him,  "  His  rec- 
ord during  the  war  was  honor.ablc  to  himself  and 
creditable  to  the  commonwealth."  Many  i)assages, 
equally  laudatory,  from  others,  might  be  added,  show- 
ing tlie  high  e-icimation  in  which  his  services  were 
held  by  those  most  competent  to  judge.  It  may  not 
be  amiss,  however,  to  add  the  following  letters  of 
those  well-known  commanders.  General  Burnside 
and  General  Butler,  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

"  State  of  ]!iioiif.  Jsi.anii,  ICxr.ci  TiVE  Dki'ARTMKNt, 

"  I'llOVIhl.NCK,  August  8,  ISfiS. 
"  Cieiiur.ilJ.  ir.  S('i!OKiEi,n,  .SfciTliiry  of  Wiir  ; 

"Ceiierid, — It  ((ives  ino  sr™!  ffHiiiiioiiy  lo  tlio  sliill, 

hniiiHtry  1111(1  and  gailiintry  of  Siij'^i'ou  Tsiiac  1''.  <l:illMiipii,  (rf  lln*  Scvdri- 
luc'iitli  Slapiaiicliiidi'tts  Vulniiteci'n,  \vliuHi'rvt,''l  witlt  jno  in  NmiIIi  Curuliiia. 
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I       v' iiwdurinc  the  war  wlien  liis  services  were  neeiled  he  proved 
1  : 1 -t  etRcient  surgeon  an'l  bnive  ollieer.    In  Ftsbnuiry,  lSCi4, 
•.  ■■irr\l  by  the  enemy  whilst  operating  upon  tlio  fidil.    I  l)o- 
•M  t,<.-)  iKTvices  and  reconl  entitle  him  to  a  brevet,  and  I  hope  it 
t«ail  f'>T  tho  interest  of  the  public  service  to  give  him  the  pro- 

«■». 

"  Yoni-s  truly, 

"  A.  E.  BuKNsniE." 

"Bayview.  near  Glovcester,  Mass.,  August  in,  ISOS. 
•  f-  \f  Jf.w>r.i/'ft-  SiCretari/  of  Tl'iir, — 

* -cf^m  Oalloupe  served  under  my  comnmnd  at  Newbern,  N.  C, 
K  t  «u  captured  during  an  attack  wiiile  engaged  in  tho  strict  line  of 
'  .!t  In  removing  a  musket-ball  from  a  wouuded  ollicur.    lie  was 
.>"J  In  Libby  a  mouth  and  then  exchanged.    His  services  wore 
» tSjn  those  of  surgeons  of  the  line,  and  were  specially  mentioned, 
••timonials  from  other  commanders  under  whom  he  served  are  of 
l-.^htat  order,   I  urgently  bespeak  for  him  a  brevet  appcuutment  as 
'    r  ^j.?nlti<)n  ("'f  his  efficient  and  assiduous  and  meritorious  services. 
"  t  ^vo  tho  honor  to  bo 

'*  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

"  Benmamix  F.  Butler." 

The  reference  to  Dr.  Galloupe's  being  taken  pris- 
f«er  while  attending  a  wounded  oflicer  on  the  field 
oay  merit  an  explanatory  word  or  two.  The  wounded 
«fl5cer  was  Henry  A.  Cheever,  adjutant  of  the  Seven- 
t/ynth  Ma.ssaeliusett.s  Vohinteer.s,  who  says,  ii*  a  letter 
to  tlie  Secretary  of  War,  dated  August  8,  18G8:  "  (3n 
Feiiruary  1,  18G4,  when  the  rebel  General  Pickett 
made  his  demonstration  against  Newberii,  N.  C,  it 
my  misfortune  to  receive  a  dangerous  wound  in 
the  left  side,  and  my  very  excessive  good  fortune  to 
be  associated  with  Surgeon  Galloupe,  who  remained 
with  me  on  the  field  performing  a  surgical  operation, 
when  to  remain  and  do  his  duty  to  me  (our  small 
force  having  been  routed  by  ovcrwlielniing  numbers) 
w:ls  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  tlie  enemy.  I,  as 
well  a.-*  .'iome  others  belonging  to  the  DeiKirtinent  of 
Xorth  Carolina,  owe  our  lives  to  the  faithful  manner 
in  which  Surgeon  Galloupe  discharged  jjis  every 
duty,  llis  humanity  ."aved  many  lives  and  cheered 
the  dying  hours  of  many  others.  As  a  companion 
he  was  always  of  high  moral  character.  I  know  of 
nothing  stronger  that  could  be  said  in  his  behalf  than 
that  he  always,  whether  in  camp  or  on  the  march, 
met  and  faithfully  discharged  his  every  obligation, 
iitiil,  in  my  opinion,  is  rii  lily  dixTviiig  of  all  the 
honors  thai  can  be  graiileil  lo  one  who  served  his 
country  well.'' 

Dr.  Galloupe's  army  experience  lias  enabled  him 
tomake  valuable  contributions  to  the  surgical  literature 
of  war,  and  lie  lias  taken  occasion,  from  time  to  time, 
in  his  concise  and  lucid  manner,  to  describe  cases  that 
Jiave  come  under  his  operating  hand,  much  to  the 
benefit  of  his  ju  ofessional  brethren,  so  tijat  the  jieriod 
of  his  public  usefulness  by  no  means  ended  with  the 
close  of  the  war.  As  an  example  of  his  iiitelligent 
way  of  viewing  professional  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties the  following  extract  I'rom  a  publication  of  ]S(i3 
is  introduced,  for  it  contains  suggestions  likely  to 
prove  of  benefit  wherever  the  note  of  war  is  heard  : 

'*  Amittatios  OS  TiiK  ISATTi.K-FrEi.n.— Snr(:"ou  Isaac  V.  (.'allonpe,  of 
tli';S>;veiit<-<-nlli  IleifiiJienl,  h.vt  written  an  intiMisling  letter  loSnrgeon- 
General  IMlc,  in  which  liu  HiH.-.ikB  uf  unipntHliunrt  on  the  lield  of  bailie 
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from  his  experience  in  tho  sei  vice.  lie  Bt\ys  that  it  is  thought  by  many 
that  amputations  on  the  battle-field  aru sometimes  needlessly  performed, 
but  Ibis  is  ail  error  in  his  opinion.  The  golden  opportunity  for  the 
operation  is  iiniiiediately  on  the  reception  of  the  injury,  presuming,  of 
course,  that  amputation  is  necessary.  The  severe  shock  and  depression 
of  spirits  which  iiiuiiediately  follow  a  severe  injury  in  civil  lifi' do  not 
appear  often  in  ttiose  woiiiuled  iu  buttle,  but  the  men  are  in  a  high 
state  of  excitenieiit  and  exhilaration,  a  condition  liij;hly  favorable  for 
iuiinediate  operation,  which,  if  iierformed  at  such  time,  produces  no 
shock  to  the  system.  This  condition,  however,  soon  passes  off,  and  if  not 
improved,  the  opportunity  Is  lost. 

"  He  says  that  during  the  threo  engagements  upon  the  recent  GoMs- 
boro'  expedition,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded  were  brought 
to  him,  and  as  ha  could  not  attend  to  all  thecases  personally,  heselected 
the  eiglit  Worst  ones  and  performed  amputation,  leaving  the  rest  to 
'  conservative  surgery,'  and  iu  every  case  among  these  of  gunshot  frac- 
ture of  the  long  bones,  not  including  those  of  hands  and  feet,  the  pa- 
tient finally  lost  his  limb,  and  in  soino  cases  his  life  also,  wliile  those 
who  had  undergone  primary  amputation  made  rapid  recovery. 

"In  the  eight  cases  in  which  Surgeon  Galloupe  (iperiited  on  the  occa- 
sion referred  to,  all  but  om-  lived  and  lapidly  convalesceil,  the  case  ter- 
minating fatally  being  that  of  I'rivato  Hand,  who  lost  his  arm  and  leg, 
and  who  died  from  surgical  fever  after  his  arm  had  entirely  healed  and 
his  leg  \\'as  progressing  very  favorably." 

Dr.  Galloupe  was  a  liberal  contributor  of  material 
for  the  "  Medical  and  >Surgical  History  of  the  ^\''ar  of 
the  Ivebelliou,"  published  by  the  War  Department. 

Dr.  Galloupe  returned  from  the  war  with  a  com- 
manding ])rofessioiiiil  reputation,  and  ((uietly  resumed 
his  ]n-aetiee  in  Lynn,  wliere  he  still  resides. 

In  bSfi-i  Dr.  (ialloupe  was  united  in  iiiarriagi?  with 
Lydia  D.  Ellis,  a  daughter  of  the  late  iJavid  JOllis,  of 
Lynn,  and  is  the  father  of  two  sons,  —  h^raneis  Ellis, 
a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Listitute  of  Tech- 
nology in  1S7G,  now  jiracticing  mechanical  engineer- 
ing in  Boston,  and  Cliai-lei  AVilliiuii,  ;i  grailiiate  of 
Harvard  College  in  ISTIJ,  and  the  J  lurvard  Medical 
School  in  J8S.'!,  who  is  now  a  suecessl'til  praii it ioiier 
in  ijyiin. 


jo.-iAir  cirAsi-:  hknxktt. 

Bennett  is  an  old  Lynn  name,  and  as  some  of  the 
family  left  here  at  an  early  period  and  settled  in  New 
Hampshire,  it  is  perliaiis  lair  to  jiresiinie  that  tlie  sub- 
ject of  this  skctrh,  who  was  born  in  S;indwieh,  N.  H., 
(Ill  the  sixth  of  M;iy,  ls;i,'i,  \v;is  a  deseciitlant  from 
Samuel  llennelt,  who  came  to  Lynn  during  the  lirst 
ileeadc  ol'  our  history — no  doubt  as  early  as  1G3G.  He 
was  a  man  in  good  eirciimstances,  public-spirited,  and 
withal  possessed  ol'  niiieh  independence  of  character 
— was  a  little  wilful  perhajis,  but  on  the  whole,  such 
a  one  as  no  descendant  need  be  ashamed  of. 

He  was  a  memlier  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  :is  early  :is  K;.'!!.).  Mr.  Bennett's  father  was 
Simon  Iicniielt  a  farmer,  also  boi  n  in  Sandwich,  wdio 
st;ood  very  high  in  the  community  for  his  integrity 
and  sterling  Christian  character.  He  was' the  son  of 
Ste[)lien  Bennett,  and  a  grandson  of  Stephen  Bennett 
who  served  as  a  drum-major  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  who,  at  a  very  old 
age,  froze  to  death  as  the  result  ol'  a  fall  on  the  ice  of 
Lake  Winncpesaukce. 

(Jliase,  the  middle  name  of  Mr.  Bennett,  was  de- 
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rived  from  liis  maternal  ancestors,  his  mother  (Mary 
Fogg  Chase)  having  been  oi'  the  New  Hampsliire 
Chase  family,  which  has  always  numlierod  many  emi- 
nent personages;  among  them  two  Bishops  of  tlie 
Episcopal  Church,  namely,  Philander  Chase,  Bishop 
of  Ohio,  who  acquired  the  title  of  "Father  of  Ohio," 
he  having  gone  there  in  its  infancy,  and  being  largely 
instrumental  in  shaping  its  early  history ;  the  other 
was  Ciirlton  Chase,  Eishop  of  New  Hampsliire,  he 
who  afterwards,  on  the  fall  of  Bishop  Onderdonk  of 
New  York,  discharged  the  episcopal  duties  of  that 
Diocese.  In  this  family  line,  too,  appeared  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman  and  financial  expert,  Salmon 
Portland  Chase,  who  was  Governor  of  Ohio,  United 
States  Senator,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  Mr.  Bennett's  business  career  we  have  a  notable 
example  of  the  progress  of  a  true  New  Englauder, 
one  who  from  the  more  liumble  ranks,  by  industry, 
perseverance,  and  enterprise  has  attained  a  command- 
ing position  in  the  community;  a  position,  h|iwever, 
which  could  not  have  been  reached  and  maintained 
without  the  additional  virtues  of  probity,  fair  dealing 
and  true  manhood. 

It  may  be  well  briefly  to  sketch  his  career,  there 
being  abundant  material  furnished  by  the  public 
prints  which  have  deligiited,  from  time  to  time,  to 
speak  ajiprovingly  of  his  characteristics  and  doings. 
Says  one  writer :  "He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
and  from  an  earlj'  age  was  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources for  suj)port.  'When  he  was  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  left  his  native  town  and  went  to  work  on  the 
shocinaker's  Ijencli  in  Danvers.  In  those  days  a  shoe- 
maker made  the  whole  shoe,  and  there  were  no  large 
liictories  as  at  picsent."  In  another  article  we  are 
informed  that  "  From  Danvers  he  went  to  Boston  and 
engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  silk  hats." 
This  business  and  that  of  pliotography  engaged  his 
attention  until  18G5,  when  he  became  connected  with 
the  American  Shoe  Tip  Company  of  Boston,  remain- 
ing with  them  about  five  years.  During  this  time  he 
traveled  extensively,  becoming  acijuainte'l  witii  the 
shoe  tratic  all  over  the  country. 

The  company  rose  from  a  very  embarrassed  condi- 
tion to  become  a  great  financial  success,  a  result  al- 
most wiiolly  contributed  to  by  his  personal  cllbrts. 
At  this  time  he  resided  in  Lynn  during  the  summer, 
and  in  Boston  during  the  winter.  In  1870  betook  up 
liis  residence  permanently  in  Lynn,  and  commenced 
manufacturing  ^lioes,  in  a  small  way,  with  (aeorge  E. 
Barnard,  in  Exchange  Street,  un<ler  the  lirni  name  of 
J.  C.  ]5cnnett  »*t  Co.  Two  y(!ars  afterward  the  busi- 
ness was  removed  to  their  new  building  in  Central 
S^juare. 

In  Central  Square  thcbusinc-ss  still  continues,  under 
the  firm  name  of  J.  C.  Bennett  <^  Barnard.  Tliey  do 
a  very  large  busiiies.s,  and  liavc  attained  a  position 
wlierc  no  want  of  capital  is  lelt,  and  rank  among  our 


first-class  manufacturers.  They  niaiiufacture  none 
but  the  first  grade  of  shoes,  and  jmt  them  on  the 
market  in  corresponding  style.  The  products  of  their 
fictory  are  widely  and  favonilily  Iciiown  tliroughout 
tlie  country,  and  have  contributed  largely  to  place 
Lynn  in  the  foremost  rank  in  the  production  of  line 
goods. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  always  been  a  true  friend  of  the 
laboring  classes  and  willing  to  consider  their  wants 
and  their  rights,  antl  hence,  through  all  the  agitations 
that  have  of  late  years  beset  the  trade  here,  he  has 
been  remarkably  I'ree  from  difiiculties  that  have  been 
encountered  by  such  brother  manul'acturers  as  were 
disposed  to  be  more  tenacious  of  their  own  opinions 
and  less  considerate  of  those  of  others.  If,  however, 
troubles  have  at  any  time  arisen,  he  has  always  settled 
them  by  arbitration,  to  the  mutual  satisfiction  of 
employer  and  employees. 

Mr.  Bennett  served  in  the  State  Senate  in  1884-85, 
and  in  that  position,  by  his  prudence,  good  jLidgnient 
and  moderation  won  the  universal  approval  of  his 
constituents;  and  he  likewise  gaiiieil  much  ap|dause 
from  the  benevolent  and  sympatlietic  of  all  [larties, 
by  giving  to  the  Lynn  Hosjiital,  the  entire  amomit  of 
his  salary  as  Senator. 

In  1SG5  Mr.  Bennett  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Nancy  Louisa  Richardson,  of  Bocbester,  .\.  11., 
and  tliey  have  pursued  an  ali'ectionate  and  (Jhristian 
walk  together,  these  many  years,  both  being  members 
of  St.  Steiilien's  Churcli,  he  having  alreaily  served  as 
Parish  Vestryman,  tor  several  years. 

JOHN  A>tliHOSK  .M''A]rnilIJl.' 

Very  few  of  the  adopted  citizens  of  Lynn,  and  she 
can  nuinljer  many  worthy  ones  who  liave  appeared 
at  different  periods,  have  stood  higher  in  general  es- 
teem than  Dr.  McArthur— esti'eni  for  skill  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  for  the  liigh  cjualities  tliat  characterize 
the  true  gentleman. 

II«  was  born  near  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1831,  and 
of  excellent  ancestry,  his  grandfatlier  having  belonged 
to  the  gentry  of  Lanarkshire, Seotlaiul,  and  his  fitlier, 
being  a  m:in  of  llnished  education,  having  graduated 
from  Duldin  University.  The  latter  became  an  ofli- 
cer  in  the  (Queen's  Kegiinent,  and  was  at  the  burial 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  Royalists 
who  emigrated  to  Halifax  attlie  close  of  the  American 
Ilevolutiou. 

After  coming  to  the  States  Dr.  Mc.\rthur  resided 
for  a  time  in  Ncwburyport,  wiiere  he  married  and 
buried  his  first  wife.  He  was  subsequently  in  busi- 
ness in  Montreal,  but  returned  to  Newbury[)ort, 
where  he  was  for  a  time  in  business. 

Dr.  McArthur  pursued  Ids  medical  studies  in  the 
Harvard  iMedical  School,  where  he  tnok  a  full  course, 
and  graduated  in  1872,  his  previous  good  education 
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■J  furnisliing  a  firm  grouiiil-woik  for  professional  ae- 
'  qtiiremeut. 

'  After  spending  a  short  time  in  Charlestown,  he 
came  to  Lynn,  and  in  a  reniarkalily  sliort  time  found 
himself  in  an  extensive  and  lucrative  juaetioe.  Soon 
after  coming  to  Lynn  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Annie  E.  Friend,  of  Gloucester.  They  had  one 
child,  a  daughter,  and  the  mother  and  daughter  sur- 
vive him. 

Dr.  ^IcArthur's  genial  manners,  varied  acquire- 
ments, liheral  views,  and  tender  symjiathies  made 
him  esteemed  hy  all  classes.  And  his  rapidly  accu- 
mulating means  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  naturally 
benevolent  inclinations.  He  diligently  followed  his 
profession  till  declining  health  required  a  slackening 
of  professional  labors,  and  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  his  life  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  as 
much  as  I'ossible  from  active  jtractice. 

He  was  not  much  in  juiblic  life,  as  premonitions  of 
declining  health  warned  liim  to  beware  of  exposure 
and  excitement.  In  the  quiet  duties  of  church  work 
and  in  the  lodge-room  he  took  delight ;  was  an  ex- 
emplary member  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  in  \\'hich 
he  served  as  vestryman  some  ten  years,  his  earnest- 
ness and  good  judgment  having  much  inllueuce  with 
his  oflicial  a.ssociates.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  fraternity  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  first  treasurer  of 
tlie  Richard  Drown  Lodge;  likewise  a  member  of  Oli- 
vet Commandery  of  Knight  Tem])lar3,  and  jiassed 
through  all  the  chairs  at  Xewburyport. 

Dr.  McArthur  died  at  his  residence  on  South  Com- 
mon Street  on  the  28th  of  Septend)er,  1887,  and  the 
funeral  services  were  held  in  St.  Stephen's  Church 
on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  October  1,  1887.  The 
remains  were  taken  to  Xewburyport  for  burial  in  the 
family  lot,  .several  of  his  oilici.al  brethren,  kindred 
and  friends,  accompanying  thein  to  tlieir  final  rcsling- 
place. 

JONATHAN  "WOOODWAim  GOODEt^L. 

Jonathan  Woodward  Goodell  was  born  in  Orange, 
ifa.ss.,  August  2,  lS:!t).  His  father  was  Zina  (lood- 
fll.'iiiii)  his  mother  was  I'olly,  daugiilrr  of  Amos 
AVoodward,  of  that  town.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  Orange,  at  the  .Melrose  Seminary, 
in  West  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  and  at  Saxton's  'llivcr 
Academy,  in  Rockingham,  in  the  same  State.  He 
afterwards  studied  medicine  in  the  Berkshire  lledical 
College,  and  graduated  from  that  institution  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
l)rofe.Hsional  life  he  i)ractiscd  in  CJreenwich,  Mass., 
an<l  then  removed  to  Lynn,  where  he  has  ever  since 
resided.  Since  his  arrival  in  Lynn,  in  February, 
18t)(),  he  has  devoted  himself  with  energy  and  .skill  to 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  in  which  he  has 
secured  a  large  and  eminently  successful  business. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  of 
which  latter  organization  he  has  been  several  times 


chosen  one  of  the  counsellors.  He  has  been,  also. 
President  of  the  Essex  South  Medical  Association,  and 
in  these  various  honoralde  pusilidiis  lias  always  had  the 
confidence  and  respect  of'  his  professional  brethren. 
He  has  neillior  occiii)icd  ncu'souglit  pid)lic  ollice,  but 
has  given  his  time  and  energy  to  his  chosen  profes- 
sion, indulging  in  the  single  avocation  of  the  study  of 
horticulture  as  a  relief  from  his  legitimate  occupa- 
tion. To  the  ]iromotion  of  this  branch  of  science  he 
has  lent  freely  his  intelligent  service,  and  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  1  loughton  Horticultural  Association  of  his 
adojited  city.  He  is  now,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven, 
releasing  himself  somewhat  from  the  burdens  of  his 
profession,  and  seeking  relaxation  and  pleasure 
among  the  fruits  and  flowers,  to  whose  culture  his  re- 
fined tastes  more  an<l  more  incline.  He  married, 
November  1,  ISfiS,  ]\[artlia  Jane,  dangliter  of  Jason 
Abbott,  of  Enfield,  Jlass.,  and  has  one  daughter,  now 
sixteen  years  of  age.  He  is  still  in  the  prime  of  vig- 
orous maidiood,  and  promises  many  years  of  useful- 
ness, both  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  and  in  the 
]iromotion  of  a  higher  culture  and  tasle  in  the  com- 
munity, of  which  he  is  an  honored  member. 


AUGUSTUS  B.  MARTIN. 

Augustus  B.  Martin  is  the  son  of  Newhall  Martin, 
of  Charlestown,  I\rass.,  ami  he  (Newhall  Martin)  was 
born  in  P.oston,  1S02,  commenced  tlie  shoe  business 
in  what  was  then  Charlestown,  ljut  is  now  jiart  of 
Pjoston,  in  lS'i2,  and  remained  there  till  liis  death, 
which  occurred  Decend)er  18,  188t),  doing  the  same 
business  in  one  place  fifty-eiglit  yeai's. 

In  lS2.'i  he  married  Haniiali  Phillips,  who  was  also 
born  in  Boston,  ami  had  tlie  following  children  :  New- 
liall,  born  182o;  James  Pope,  1827;  Edward  P.,  1829  ; 
Augustus  B.,  ]S;',1  ;  Francis  A.,  1833;  Al[)lionso, 
1835;  Harriet,  1837.  His  wife  dying  May  1 0, 
*J83;t,  he  married  asecond  wife,  Widow  Mercy  (Hatch) 
Leach. 

Augustus  1).  Martin  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  in  CharlestoAvn,  and  at  the  ago  of  lil'teen 
entered  his  lather's  establisiiuient,  where  he  remained 
llirce  yeais.  llellu'ii  learned  flic  trade  of  nu)r)cco- 
drt'ssing  witli  James  M.  W'aite,  of  (Charlestown,  and 
after  ^vorking  at  his  trade  tliree  years,  in  Newton, 
with  Charles  Packer,  removed  to  Lynn  at  the  age  of 
twenty-fimr.  There  he  started  in  business  with 
Moses  Norris,  under  the  firm-name  of  Norris  Si  Mar- 
tin, in  the  manufacture  of  morocco.  After  remain- 
ing three  years  and  a  half  with  Mr.  Norris,  with  his 
small  means  cunsid'Taldy  incrciised,  he  established 
himself  alone  in  the  same  business,  reiiiainiiig  ahmc 
until  18i>7,  when  he  admitted  his  brotlier,  Edward  F., 
as  partner. 

In  i\Iay,  1870,  he  o[)ened  a  store  in  Boston  for  the 
sale  of  his  goods,  and  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
Lynn,  in  1855,  to  the  present  time  his  career  has  been 
one  of  uninterrupted  success.    Manufacturing  at  first 
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on  a  small  scale,  and  selling  to  his  neighbors  in  Lynn, 
he  now  has  customers  wherever  shoes  are  made  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

In  ISSl  his  establishment  in  Lynn  was  burned,  bnt 
was  at  once  replaced  by  one  which  is  the  largest  and 
best-apjiointed  morocco  i:\ctory  in  New  England. 
Their  store,  near  the  llevere  Beach  Raih'oad  station,  is 
the  most  elegant  and  commodious  store,  in  that  line 
of  business,  in  the  United  States,  and  forms  part  of  a 
brick  block  owned  by  himself  and  built  in  1SS4. 

The  goat-skins  manufactured  by  the  firm  are  im- 
ported by  them  chietiy  from  South  America,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  better  jiroduct  than  theirs  enters 
the  market.  Mr.  Martin  is  a  Eepublican  in  politics, 
and  a  Universalist  in  religion,  and  has  taken  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  advancement  of  views  represented 
by  the  party  and  sect  designated  by  those  terms.  He 
is  a  man  of  public  spirit,  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
his  city,  and  the  institutions  which  give  it  character. 
He  ha.s  been  a  member  of  the  City  Council  and  lioard 
of  Aldermen,  a  director  in  the  i\Iechanics',  now  the 
First  National  Bank,  and  is  now  vice-president  of  the 
Lynn  National  Bank. 

He  married,  December  2o,  18-")G,  Elizabeth  11., 
daughter  of  Wlliam  S.  Frctch,  and  has  had  the  fol- 
lowing children  :  Lizzie,  ilay,  Alice  G.,  and  Augus- 
tus J5.  Augustus  B.,  Jr.,  w  as  admitted  a  member  of 
the  firm  January  1,  1887. 

JOHN'  TODJJ  JIOULTOX.' 

Mr.  Moulton  was  born  in  Lynn  on  the  7t]i  of  August, 
1838.  His  father  was  Josc|)h  Moulton,  long  known 
among  us  as  a  successful  tanner  and  morocco  manufac- 
turer; and  his  mother  was  llelief  Todd,  a  Vermont 
lady. 

Tlie  ancestor  of  the  family  was  Robert  ]\Ioult.on, 
wlio  was  sent  over  by  tlie  London  Company,  in  li'i'2'J, 
to  Governor  Endicott,  a.s  master  shipwright,  with  six 
journeymen,  to  begin  the  shipbuilding  business  at 
Salem.  The  large  island  off  Beverly  shore,  called  the 
Miseiy,  "  receiving  that  name."  says  Felt.  "  on  account 
of  ;i.di>:isir<>us  >liipwrcci;  there,"  but  gives  no  partic- 
ulars. Robert  Moulton  was  <]uitc  prominent  in  the 
early  town  and  church  alfairs  of  Salem,  and  was 
granted  two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Salem  village, 
DOW  West  Peabody,  and  was  one  of  eight  men  dis- 
anned  at  Salens  for  sympathizing  with  the  wheel- 
wright in  his  desire  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  free 
sjieech. 

Mr.  Moulton,  the  sultject  of  this  sketch, 'graduated 
from  Lynn  High  Scliool  in  185.5,  having  j)repared  for 
ajllcge  under  Jacob  Bntcheldcr.  Diit  he  rclinfiuishcd 
the  idea  of  college-life  on  account  of  railing  health, 
caused  by  too  close  ajiplication  to  study.  He  spent 
several  years  in  his  futlu;r's  nursery  in  attending  to 
the  cultivation  and  propagation  of  fruit-trees,  shrubs. 
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and  plants,  having  a  strong  natural  love  for  such  em- 
ployment. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Moulton  hail  served  an  appren- 
ticeship of  seven  years  at  the  leather  nianufaclure,  in 
all  its  bi'an  dies  and  under  him  the  son  became  an  adept, 
so  that  in  18(54  he  was  well  qualified  to  succeed  to  the 
then  firuily-establisliod  business.  In  that  business, 
the  maiiut'acture  of  morocco  leather,  he  still  con- 
tinues, employing  at  the  jtrt'scnt  time  some  sixty  or 
seventy  workmen.  His  factury  stands  on  tbi'  spot 
where  one  of  the  earliest  tanneries  was  estal)lislied, 
by  the  Lewises.  In  thechapteron  tlie  industrial  pur- 
suits of  Lynn  more  maybe  Ibund  in  relation  to  the 
business  and  the  successive  owners  of  the  piremises. 
The  factory  is  quite  extensive,  and  is  located  on 
Marion  Street,  opposite  the  loot  of  Centre. 

Mr.  Moulton  was  born  in  the  old  I\Iansfield  house, 
on  the  north  side  of  Boston  Street,  nearly  ojiposite  the 
termination  of  ]\[arioii.  It  was  built  in  IGGt!  by  Robt. 
Jlansfield,  and  still  remains  the  property  of  descend- 
ants of  the  builder,  now  of  the  eighth  generation. 
The  grandmother  (")f  ,M r.  IVIdulton  was  a  J\Ianslield, 
and  lineal  descendant  from  Robert,  just  named. 

The  integrity,  prudence  and  promi)tness  of  Mr. 
]\Ioulton  have  made  bis  services  much  in  requisition 
for  positions  of  peculiar  trust,  lb-  has  already  served 
twelve  yeiu's  as  ti-ustee  of  the  public  library,  and  has 
recently  been  elected  for  anew  three-years'  term,  being 
likewise  treasurer  of  the  Ijoard  of  directors.  He  is 
treasurer  of  the  fraternities  of  Assix'iated  C'harities, 
treasurer  of  the  Boston  Street  Metlu^dist  Soci(;ty  and 
trensurer  of  the  trustees  of  the  T^ynii  Free  Public 
Forest.  As  nicntioned  elscwbei'c,  lie  is  a  wriliTof 
murit  in  both  prose  and  |ioctry,  and  has  been  the  poet 
at  several  High  School  reunions. 

But  the  most  distinguishing  trait  of  Mr.  jMoulton,  in 
a  literary  way,  is  his  love  for  historical  research.  He 
»is  a  member  of  the  New  Ihigland  Historical  and  Gen- 
ealogical Society,  and  likewise  of  the  Methodist  His- 
torical Society. 

The  ])eople  of  Lynn  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for 
the  collection  and  pi  csn  vat  ion  of  much  that  is  useful 
as  well  as  interesting  in  lier  history.  He  has  ]>repared 
copies  of  the  earliest  existing  town  records,  and  had 
them  ])ublislied  in  the  Ili.stoi'ical  Collections  of  the 
Essex  Institute.  He  has  also  collected  and  jiublished 
the  inscriptions  from  the  oldest  grave-yards  of  Lynn, 
Lynnfield  and  Saugus,  and  has  [irepared  genealogies 
of  the  Moulton  and  J\Iansfield  families.  A  few  months 
since,  as  mentioned  in  another  connection,  he,  with 
Mr.  Isaac  0.  Guild,  AVJis  at  the  exiiense  of  erecting  a 
suitable  stone  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  "JMoll 
Pitcher,"  the  renowned  .fortune-teller  f>f  Lynn,  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  iiersonago  known  in  our 
history,  and  of  whom  a  somewhat  extended  account 
may  be  found  in  the  historical  sketch  of  Lynn  in  the 
present  work. 

Mr.  Moulton,  it  is  agreeable  to  add,  is  always  ready 
to  contribute  from  his  abundant  store  any  informa- 
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tion  he  may  possess  regarding  our  early  families,  and 
the  characteristics  and  doings  of  our  fathers.  And  all 
well-wishers  of  tlie  community  will  join  in  rejoicing 
in  the  prosperity  of  one  so  worthy. 

Mr.  I\roii]ton  was  united  in  marriage  with  ^liss  S. 
Fiinnie  Sweetser  in  December,  lSii7,  and  their  chil- 
dren are  one  son  and  two  daughters. 


JOHN*  r.  WOODliURY. 

John  P.  ^Voodbury  was  born  in  Atkinson,  N.  H., 
on  ^lay  24,  1S27.  He  traces  his  ancestry  through 
seven  generations  to  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in 
Salem  (1624),  John  Woodbury,  who  held  the  first 
official  appointment  mentioned  in  the  old  Colonial 
records.  Later  he  was  sent  to  l^ngland  with  full 
powers  to  settle  some  dilhculties  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  colony  and  the  mother  country,  and  re- 
turned to  the  colony  in  162S,  liaving  executed  his  com- 
mission satisfactorih".  John  Woodbury,  the  grand- 
father of  John  r.,  came  to  Lynn  in  1820.  He  was  a 
skillful  master  shipwright  and  car)ienter,  and  the  first 
in  this  i»art  of  the  country  to  introduce  the''sqijare 
rule"  in  framing  buildings.  Fourofhis  sons— .lep- 
thah  P.,  Seth  D.,  Joseph  P.,  and  James  A — became 
prominent  as  business  men  in  Lynn,  Ihe  last  two  es- 
pecially as  inventors.  His  eldest  son,  Kev.  John 
Woodbury,  the  father  of  John  P.,  was  born  at  Beverly, 
and  was  first  settled  as  a  Baptist  clergyman  at  North- 
field,  Ma.ss.,  and  later,  as  was  the  custom  at  that 
time,  was  changed  from  time  tf)  time  to  other  New 
England  parishes.  He  was  a  man  of  liberal  views 
and  earnest  and  devoted  in  his  labors,  but  in  ISoO  his 
healtli  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  ministiy.  He 
was  married  to  3Iyra  Page  of  Atkinson,  and  John  P. 
Woodbury,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  their  only 
son.  His  early  years  were  spent  in  various  New  I'^ng- 
land  towns  where  his  father  was  settled.  Li  addition 
to  a  common  school  education  he  had  the  advantage 
of  three  years'  study  at  the  ILancock  (N.  H.)  Literary 
and  ."Scientific  Institution,  of  which  his  lather  was  a 
trii-tef.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  employed  for  six 
month"  on  one  of  the  nu's(  stcrili'  fanns  in  Xi-w  I'lig- 
land,  at  the  foot  of  nld  .Monadiini-k.  Any  din'  :ir- 
quaiuted  with  fariti-life  of  thirty  years  ago  will  under- 
stand how  lie  welcomed  a  change  of  employment.  He 
entered  the  office  of  the  Keene  (N.  H.)  Scnlind,  and 
soon  became  a  good  comi)ositor.  The  Ibllowing  yeari 
having  a  taste  for  mechanical  employment,  he  went  to 
Bangor.  Jle.,  and  spent  three  years  of  hard  work  in 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  various  wood- 
working trades.  He  then  came  to  Lynn,  and  was 
emj»loyed  for  a  year  as  journeyman  cabinet-maker  in 
the  factory  of  Seth  D.  Woodbury',  which  stood  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Boston  Revere  Beach  &  Lynn  Pi,ail- 
road  station.  The  following  year  he  became  the  con- 
fidential clerk  of  Joseph  P.  Woodbury,  and  in  1841)- 
50  visited  Bullalo  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  West, 
in  connection  with  patent  business.     He  was  in 


A\''ashington  in  the  spring  of  1850,  while  the  famous 
compromise  measures  were  before  Congress,  and  heard 
the  questions  which  led  to  our  civil  war  discussed  by 
Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun  and  many  other  distinguished 
members  of  Congress.  On  his  return  he  became  a 
])artner  of  Jepthah  P.  Wondbuiy  in  the  lumber  and 
building  business,  which  was  carried  on  at  Cnmmer- 
cial  wharf,  at  the  foot  of  Commei-cial  street,  in  Lynn. 
In  this  same  year  (1850),  he  married  Sarah  E.  Silsbee, 
a  daughter  of  Nathan  Silsbee,  and  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Lynn.  In  1854  he  sold  his 
interest  in  the  lumber  business,  and  again  visited  the 
A\''est,  with  the  intention  of  settling  there,  but  in  four 
months  he  returned  to  Lynn  and  established  himself 
in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business.  He  was  the 
pioneer  in  this  line  of  business  in  Lynn.  By  steady 
and  close  occupation  he  obtained  the  eonlidence  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  succeeded  in  cstaldishing  the 
largest  business  (if  the  kind  in  Essex  County;  indeed 
for  many  years  only  two  insurance  offices  in  the 
State  made  larger  returns  to  the  insurance  commis- 
sioners. 

I\[r.  Woodbury  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  future 
growth  and  improvement  of  Lynn.  He  was  for  a  time  a 
memlierof  the  Common  Council  of  the  city,  but  he  was 
too  busy  a  man  to  continue  long  in  ])ulilic  ollice. 
His  name  is  intimately  connected  with  the  ])rogressof 
his  adopted  city.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Exchange 
Hall,  the  Sagamore  Hotel,  the  Lynn  Market-House, 
and  the  I^ynn  City  Im|irovement  Companies.  It  is  to 
his  org.'inization  of  this  latter  company  that  Lynn 
owes  the  laying  out  of  Central  Avenue,  the  finest 
and  most  substantial  street  in  the  city.  Having 
secured  control  of  neaily  all  the  land  lying  between 
the  Central  station  and  the  City  Hall,  he  associated 
with  him  many  of  I^ynn's  K-uding  capitalists  and  laid 
out  this  wide  aveiuie,  which  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  iniproN'enients  ever  made  in  Lynn.  At  the 
time  the  project  was  started  it  met  with  violent  ojipo- 
sition  from  the  owners  of  land  on  Market  Street,  who 
feared  the  dejireciation  of  their  jiroj^erty  ;  but  time 
has  shown  that  the  improvement  has  rather  enhanced 
I  the  value  of  their  land.  Islv.  AVoodbury's  firm  belief 
in  iIh' I'nlure  of  Lynn  Ird  him  to  invest  all  his  sav- 
ings in  ixal  fstate,  iVeipii'iitly  at  what  were  considered 
high  jirices,  but  time  has  confirmed  his  jiulgment.  In 
1807,  alter  twenty-five  years  of  labor,  he  sold  his  busi- 
ness, and,  with  his  family,  enjoyed  awell-earned  holi- 
day in  Europe.  Seven  months  were  spent  in  Paris  at 
the  time  when  Napoleon  III,  then  in  the  heiglit  of  his 
glory,  was  entertaining  the  crowned  heads  of  the 
world,  and  making  Paris  the  most  brilliant  capital  of 
Europe.  The  remainder  of  a  year  was  spent  \n  visit- 
ing the  principal  cities  of  the  continent  and  in  South- 
ern Italy.  On  his  return  Mr.  Woodbury  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  Exchange  Insurance  Company,  an 
organization  composed  largely  of  Lynn  capitalists, but 
in  eighteen  months  resigned  from  the  position,  and 
has  not  since  been  in  active  business.    His  leisure  is 
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largely  occupied  iu  the  collection  of  books  and  en- 
gravings, and  he  is  especially  interested  in  extra 
illustrated  books,  of  which  he  has  a  considerable  col- 
lection. He  still  retains  a  summer  residence  in  Lynn, 
but  spends  tlie  winter  months  in  Eoston  or  in  traA^el- 
ing.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Bostonian  Society,  the 
Boston  Art  Chib,  the  Grolier  Ckib  of  New  Yoik  and 
other  kindred  organizations. 

Mr.  Woodbury  i.-<  a  Unitarian,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  trustee  of  the  Second  Congregational  Cliurch 
of  Lynn.  In  politics  he  w:^s  one  of  the  original  Free- 
Soilers,  voting  for  ^lartin  Van  Buren  in  18-18,  and  was 
aftcrw.ards  a  steady  Republican  until  1883,  wlien,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  nomination  of  James  G.  Blaine  for 
President,  he  became  an  Independent  voter.  He  has 
two  children,  Marcia  E.,  wife  of  Eilward  P.  Parsons, 
and  Jolin,  a  lawyer,  practising  in  Boston. 

^Ir.  Woodbury's  career  illustrates  the  fact  that  in 
lliis  country  every  avenue  to  business  success  is  open 
through  steady,  unremitting  cflbrt,  to  an  earnest  and 
reliable  working  man  ;  and,  better  still,  that  througli 
all  his  toil  a  man  may  carry  tastes  which  will  furnish 
liini  with  delightful  occupation  and  keen  enjoyment 
in  time  of  leisure. 


■\VILI.IA>[  F.  >rOIlGAX. 

^Ir.  Morgan  was  Ijorn  in  Bellingham,  jVIass.,  .Tanu- 
ary  2,  180f,  and  was  a  son  of  William  F.  Morgan,  who 
wiis  a  lineal  descendant  from  Miles  Morgan,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Springfield,  ]\Iass. 

Miles  Morgan  with  two  brothers,  James  and  .John, 
sailed  from  Bristol,  England,  in  Z^Iarch,  1G3G,  and  ar- 
rived at  Boston  in  the  following  April.  The  family 
removed  to  Bristol  from  LlandafI',  in  Wales,  a  few  years 
before  the  sons  emigrated  to  New  England.  IMiles, 
the  youngest  of  the  three  was  l)orn  in  1G15,  and  on 
his  arrival  in  Boston,  or  shortly  after,  he  joined  a 
])arty  of  emigrants,  mostly  from  Pioxbiiry,  of  whoiTi 
Col.  William  Pynchon  was  the  liead,  and  settled  in 
Springfield.  Tiie  land  first  occupied  by  the  settlers 
in  that  place  is  now  traversed  by  the  ]Main  Street,  and 
wa^  divided  into  shares  and  distributed  among  them 
by  bit.  The  tract  allotted  to  Mr.  Morgan  extended 
from  JIain  Street  to  tiie  river,  on  the  south  side  of 
wliat  wa.s  once  called  Ferry  I.,an('. 

About  the  year  1G43  he  married  Prudence  Gilbert 
of  Beverly,  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
family  during  the  voyage  from  England,  and  the  tra- 
dition of  the  family  invests  the  matrimonial  alliance 
with  the  romance  of  a  courtship  at  sea,  a  separation 
for  years,  an  offer  by  letter  carried  by  a  me.^isengcr 
througli  the  wilderness,  an  acceptance  of  the  offer,  a 
journey  to  Beverly  by  the  bridegroom  and  his  coitipa- 
nions  armed  with  muskets,  and  a  return  with  the  bride 
one  humlred  and  twenty  miles  to  Springfii-ld  tlieir  fu- 
ture home. 

The  records  beal-  the  names  of  the  following  child- 
ren: Mary,  born  February  14,  1G44  ;  Joniithan,  No- 
vember 1 G,  1  GIG ;  Havid,  Septendjcr  21',,  1G48;  Pela- 


teah,  July  17,  1650;  Isaac,  May  12,  IGo^;  Lydia,  April 
8,  1()54;  Hannah,  April  11,  IGuG;  Mercy,  July  18, 
1658. 

The  mother  of  these  children  died  Jaiuiary  14, 
IGGO,  and  Miles  married  February  l-"),  IGi]',),  Elizabeth 
Bliss,  and  had  one  other  child,  Nathaniel,  born  June 
14,  lG7i.  His  death  is  recorded  as  having  occurred 
:\Iay  28,  lC,[)d. 

Nathaniel  l\Iorgan,  son  (.>f  ]Milcs,  married  January 
10,  1G91,  Hannah  Bird,  and  SL'ttled  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Connecticut  River  in  West  Springfield,  where 
he  died  August  30,  1752.  His  children  were,  Nathan- 
iel, born  February  IG,  1G02;  Samuel,  1G04;  Eiienezer, 
1G9G;  Hannah,  1G98 ;  Miles,  1700;  Joseph,  December 
3,  1702;  James,  1705;  Isaac,  1708;  and  Elizabeth, 
1710. 

Joseph  ^lorgan,  son  of  Nathaniid,  married  in  May, 
1735,  Mary,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Stelibins,  and  lived 
and  died  in  West  Springfield.  His  death  oceurreil 
November  7,  1773.  His  children  were,  .Joseph,  horn 
February  10,  1731!;  Titus,  who  died  in  infancy;  Tilus 
again,  July  10,  1740;  Lucas,  I'ebruary  2G,  1743;  l\li- 
zabeth,  December  23,  17-15;  Judah,  March  22,  1740; 
Jesse,  twin  of  Judah,  and  Hannah,  November  20, 
1751. 

Judah  Morgan,  son  of  Joseph,  married  A])ril  12, 
1775,  Elizabeth  Shivoy.  His  children  were,  I^estus, 
born  January  12, 177G  ;  Elijah,  June  2, 1777  ;  Richard, 
March  4,  1779;  Amos,  Novendjer  7.  1780;  Elizabeth, 
June  23,  17S7,  all  of  whom  were  born  in  Northamp- 
ton.   He  died  November  13,  1827. 

Festus  Morgan,  son  of  .1  udah,  niai-ried  1 700,  Sulmiit 
French  of  Nort]iampt()n,  and  bad  one  child,  a  son, 
\Villiam  F.  Morgan,  wlio  was  Ijorn  in  Northampton, 
October  G,  1800.  He  was  tlio  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  He  learned  the  business  of  woolen  manu- 
fiicturing  and  established  hinisclf  in  that  business  in 
O.xfbrd,  and  a  few  years  later  in  Bellingham.  He 
married,  April  17,  1832,  l^liza,  daughter  of  Rul'us  Rus- 
sell of  New  Braintree.  His  childreu  were,  Julius, 
born  and  died  1831;  William  H.,  born  1S36,  died 
1830;  William  F.,  183i>,  all  of  wIkhu  wore  born  in 
Bellingham.  He  died  in  Bellingham,  August  1(1, 
183!). 

William  F.  Moigan,  the  sul)ject  of  this  sketch,  was 
a  son  of  the  above  William  F.,  and  was  born  in  llell- 
ingham,  January  2,  1830.  After  the  death  of  his  fa- 
tlicr  his  mother  removed  with  her  family  to  South 
Milford,  where  he  attcnde<l  the  public  schools  until 
he  was  ten  years  of  age.  He  then  went  to  live  with  a 
relative  on  a  farm  in  New  Ih-aintree,  and  while  there 
attended  the  schools  of  the  town  and  was  later  a  pupil 
in  Day's  Academy  in  Wrenthani. 

In  185G,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  commenced 
what  was  in  reality  liis  business  career,  it  being  then 
that  he  entered  a  slioe.  store  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
Here  he  soon  developed  such  ai)titude  and  business 
^capacity  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  oilered 
the  iJOsiiion  of  partnej',  which  ofler  was  accepted. 
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Lvnn  was  at  that  time,  as  it  still  is,  tlic  centre  of 
the  great  New  Euglatul  shoe  inaimliu'turc,  ami  i)er- 
hnps  the  most  promising  field  !br  the  develnjuiient  of 
enterprise,  the  exercise  of  industry  and  the  invest- 
ment of  capital,  known  to  the  trade.  He  was,  there- 
fore, induced  to  leave  Providence  and  accept  the  offer 
of  a  situation  as  salesman  and  book-keeper  in  one  of 
the  largest  establishments  here.  Hither  he  came  in 
18(51. 

After  remaining  in  the  situation  named  till  IStU,  he 
commenced  manufacturing  on  his  own  account,  and 
soon  found  himself  in  a  i)rosperous  business,  which 
continued  so  to  flourish  and  increase,  that  in  1871  he 
found  it  expedient  to  take  a  partner.  The  present 
firm  of  Morgan  &  Dorc  was  formed  in  1S71  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  largest,  most  reputable  and  success- 
ful in  the  city.  In  addition  to  the  factory  in  Lynn, 
they  have  established  factories  in  Pittsfield,  N.  H.) 
and  Richmond,  ^le.,  where  their  liberality  and  fair 
dealing  have  won  for  them  an  honorable  name,  and 
where  the  constant  employment  given  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  residents  ha.s  [)roved  a  substantial  and  highly 
appreciated  benefit  to  the  pef>ple. 

On  the  second  of  .Tune,  1803,  I\Ir.  Morgan  was 
united  in  marriage  with  3Iiss  Emcline  B.  Nichols,  fif 
Providence,  and  has  tw<j  children,  AV'illiam  F.  (now  a 
student  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Class  of  18SS), 
and  Alice  L. 

Mr.  Morgan  h;vs  not  been  much  in  jiublic  office, 
thougli  lie  lias  served  in  the  Couiicil.  His  peculiar 
fitness  for  other  jjublic  service,  however,  could  not  re- 
main unrecognized.  In  charitable  enterprises  he  has 
always  been  an  active  and  eflicicnl  lal)orcr.  He  is 
president  of  the  Board  of  Associated  Charities  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Hospital  Managers.  He  is 
likewise  a  trustee  of  the  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank. 

In  fiuaucial  matters  his  skill  and  forecast  have  been 
coiispicuou.H.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Na- 
tional .Security  Bank  of  Lynn,  and  has  held  the  posi- 
tion of  director  ever  since  its  organiii.'ition. 

In  1S7'J  he  erected  the  beautiful  residence  in  Nahant 
Street,  corner  of  \Ve>t  l'>ali imorr,  w lu  re  he  still  re- 
sides. 

Few  men  ever  in  Lynn  have  fiirui>licd  an  example 
more  wortliy  of  imitation  than  ^fr.  Morgan.  His  in- 
dustrious habits,  upriglit  dealing,  resi>ect  lor  religion, 
liberal  aid  in  the  prOHK)tiou  of  worthy  (jbjects,  and 
courtesy  of  manners,  have  ni.ade  him  one  of  excej)- 
tionally  high  esteem.  And  no  well-wisher  ol  the 
community  can  envy  the  prosperity  of  one  wlio  has 
thus  risen  to  rank  as  one  of  the  foremost'citi/.ens. 


Cn.VIlLKS  0.  IlIiEDK. 

Charles  0.  Bcede,'  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  in  Lynn  in  1840.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  i)ublic  .schools  of  that  city  and  of  .Sand- 
wich, N.  H.,  and  added  to  his  store  of  knowledge  by 
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close  study  for  a  season  at  the  New  Hani[itoii  Listi- 
tute. 

Being  thus  equip]icd  theoretically  for  a  business 
career,  he  returned  to  Lynn  and  entered  one  of  the 
large  shoe  manufactories  of  that  city,  that  he  might 
gain  by  practical  experience  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  business  success. 

In  181)5  he  began  business  for  himself,  and  by  untir- 
ing industry  and  honesty  of  purpose  he  sonii  bt  gau 
to  climb  tlie  rounds  of  fortune's  ladder.  His  pio- 
gress  was  rapid,  but  he  was  soon  admonished  that 
close  api)lication  and  earnest  attention  to  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  an  ever-increasing  trade  de- 
manded in  his  case  a  penally,  and  in  1872  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  active  business  and  seek  rest 
and  recreation  amid  tlie  rugged  liills  and  sunny  dales 
of  his  old  New  Ham[ishire  home,  and  for  a  year 
rested  from  his  lal>ors. 

At  the  enil  of  that  period,  being  recuperated  and 
thirsting  again  for  the  hustle  and  stir  of  a  busy  life, 
he  returned  to  Lynn,  and  at  once  entered  tlie  lists, 
setting  the  mark  for  his  prize  in  the  establishment  of 
a  business  that  should  be  favoraldy  kiio\vn  tlirough- 
out  the  country. 

With  a  persistency  that  could  not  be  abated  and  a 
zeal  that  knew  no  tire,  he  ]iushcd  on  until  the  linn  of 
C.  O.  Bcede  was  known  as  the  leading  linn  in  New 
Kngiand  li'r  the  iiiannl'acture  of  boot  and  shoe- sup- 
plies, and  his  name  ix^cogni/.cd  as  the  naimj  of  one 
who  carved  his  fortune  out  oi'  the  rough  stone  id'  op- 
portunity. 

^Ir.  J'.eedo  is  one  of  those  hap]iy  men  who  stndv 
and  undei'staiid  the  in  eds  of  their  employees  and 
cultivates  the  most  friendly  relations  with  ihcin. 

He  gives  his  entire  foin;  an  outing  once  a  year, 
and  joins  with  tliein  in  their  annual  games  and  din- 
ner, and  when  the  great  fe;ist  day  of  the  year  conics, 
the  day  of  Thanksgiving,  the  table  of  every  man  in 
his  employ  bcs[>eaks  the  liberality  and  tlioughtfnlness 
of  the  man  they  labor  for. 

Outside  of  his  regular  ljusiness  he  pays  attention  to 
real  estate  matti'rs,  and  shows  the  same  good  judg- 
ment there,  ranking  as  among  the  most  ]iroiuiuent 
and  sncccssl'ul  dealers  in  the  idty. 

ilr.  Bceilo,  like  all  |irogrcssi\-e  men,  takes  a  health- 
ful interest  in  )>olitics,  and  believes  that  that  system 
or  party  is  the  most  right  that  does  the  most  toward 
advancing  the  material,  the  social  and  the  moral  inter- 
ests of  the  pi.'0|d(,-. 

I'.eiug  of  a  social  nature  it  is  not  to  be  wondert'd  at 
tliat  he  should  make  friends,  and  in  answer  to  their 
call  he  has  reiieatedly  looked  after  the  city's  interest 
by  serving  on  the  aldermanic  board,  and  he  always 
carried  into  his  public  duties  the  same  qualilieations 
that  has  made  of  him  in  his  private  life  a  man  of 
mark. 

Honest,  always  earnest  in  every  cause  which  he 
knows  to  be  right,  a  clear  thinker  and  a  progressive 
man,  with  a  mind  broad  and  comprehensive  enough 
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to  take  in  the  possibilities  of  gre.it  enterprises,  and 
yet  conservative  enougli  to  prevent  any  undue  entlm- 
siasm  to  control  his  judgment. 

Mr.  Beedc  stands  in  the  community  in  wliich  he 
lives  thoroughly  equipped  for  every  juiblic  and  pri- 
vate duty. 


PATRICK  LEXNOX.^ 

Lynn  has  been  fortunate  in  numbering,  from  time 
to  time,  among  her  adopted  citizens,  those  who  by 
their  enterprise  and  other  valuable  traits,  have  added 
to  her  prosperity  and  the  extension  of  her  good  name. 
And  some  of  these  have  come  from  other  and  distant 
lauds.  Such  individuals  she  has  always  welcomed, 
and  in  their  fidelity  to  her  interests  has  secured  am- 
ple reward.  Of  this  class,  few  now  with  us  are  more 
worthy  of  honorable  mention  than  the  individual  to 
whom  this  sketch  refers. 

Mr.  Lennox  was  born  in  Kildare,  one  of  the  east- 
ern counties  of  Ireland,  a  short  distance  from  the  city 
of  Dublin,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1828,  and  was 
educated  in  the  national  schools.  Not  uuicli  need  be 
said  of  his  boyhood,  as  it  was  i)assed  very  much  like 
that  of  other  youth  about  him,  with  its  jn-anks,  its  as- 
piratictn.s  and  its  incipient  love.-i.  But  his  ambition 
to  "rise  in  tiie  world,"  as  he  entered  early  manhood, 
asserted  itself,  and  led  to  such  "  prospecting"  in  re- 
gard to  tlic  future,  a-s  induced  him  to  turn  his  eye  to 
America,  as  the  most  promising  field.  lie  then  left 
his  native  land  without  a  j'ang,  excejjting  such  as 
naturally  arose  from  the  severance  of  youthful  attach- 
ments and  luuuc  associations. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  found  liimself  in  New 
York,  full  of  youthful  ardor  and  liuoyant  hope.  He 
landed  there  in  1848,  and  wiiliout  unnecessary  delay 
came  to  Lynn.  Here  he  immediately  entered  the 
employ  of  Darius  Barry,  one  of  our  energetic  and 
reputable  morocco  manufacturers,  on  Monroe  Street. 
After  serving  for  three  years  in  a  modified  sort  of  aj)- 
prenticeship,  he  was  comjjetent  to  accejit  employment 
as  a  journeyman  in  the  establishment  of  Smith  it 
('lurk.  Sudi  was  his  skill,  industry  .Mud  enterprise, 
and  his  ambition,  too,  it  may  be  added,  that  within 
two  years  he  was  able  to  commence  lousiness  on  his 
own  account. 

The  shoe  business  was  at  that  time  rapidly  growing 
in  Lynn,  as  machinery  was  beginning  to  be  intro- 
duced in  almost  every  department.  This  was  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance,  and  Mr.  I^eiinox  had  the  shrewd- 
ness to  i)erccive  the  tendency  of  trade,  'and  had 
established  such  a  reputation  for  good  man:igemcut, 
and  had,  withal,  accumulated  such  an  amount  of  cajji- 
tal  that  he  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  tlie  tide  of 
prosperity.  He  soon  became  numbered  among  our 
principal  morocco  manufacturers,  and  was  not  defi- 
cient in  ample  nieans.  His  business  ra])idly  extemled, 
and  he  has  now  about  a  hundred  ami  twenty-five 
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workmen  busily  employed.  He  has  a  salesroom  in 
Boston,  whicii  was  established  in  1877;  and  at  his 
factory,  in  Market  Street,  Lynn,  large  sales  are  con- 
stantly being  made. 

It  was  in  1871  that  he  built  his  fine  business  l)uikl- 
ing  in  Jlarket  Street,  opposite  the  station  of  the  Nar- 
row Gauge  Railroad.  It  was  one  of  the  best  buildings 
in  the  city  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  and  is  still  an 
ornament  to  the  street  which  has  now  S(j  many  hand- 
some structures.  And  in  noticing  this  building  a  cor- 
respondent of  one  of  the  journals  of  the  day  remarks 
as  follows : 

" Every  traveler  on  tlie  Boston  and  Maino  Eailroad,  wliile  passing 
through  JIarket  Street,  Lynn,  has  doubtless  observed  the  eubstuutial 
and  handsome  store  ami  factory  belonging  to  Patrick  Leniio.x,  who  com- 
menced business  as  a  niurocco  dresser  in  earl.v  life,  and  has  steadily 
built  up  a  business  and  trade,  now  ranlciug  among  the  fir.it  In  the  State 
vith  substaiitial  tokens  of  his  stal»ility.  Ilia  quiet,  gentlemanly  de- 
meanor and  carefully  chosen  words  will  not  at  first  view  impress  one 
that  he  is  possessed  of  the  vital  force  and  energy  of  character  that  has 
placed  him  among  the  first  of  the  business  men  of  tlio  city.  His  can- 
dor, probity  and  intelligence  nuikeshim  a  juurked  man  in  the  C(>nimuni- 
ty,  and  his  countrymen  take  especial  pride  in  noting  his  prosperity  ia 
which  tliey  are  joined  by  all  the  citizens.  As  his  nau^e  indicates  be  is  a 
native  of  Ireland,  but  so  Americanized  that  none  ^vould  suspect  it  fruui 
liis  speech  and  appearance.  Hois  au  honor  to  both  liis  native  and 
adopted  country,  loyal  and  true  to  both,  a  solf-made,  successful  business 
man,  deserving  of  his  good  fortune." 

Mr.  Lennox  has  usually  avoided  a])peariiig  much 
in  public  life,  having  ni)  asjiirations  I'or  ollicial  ))0si- 
tion.  It  would,  no  tloubt,  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  the  city  liad  he  been  less  chary  in  this 
rcs])ect,  for  his  good  judgment  and  pacific  course 
would  many  times  have  saved  from  iiidiscreet  ex- 
penditures, un[H'olital)lc  discussions  and  mischievous 
disagreements.  He  has,  however,  held  office  as  di- 
rector in  tiie  National  City  Bank  of  Lynn,  from  Jan- 
uary, 1882. 

Six  years  after  he  arrived  in  Lynn,  that  is,  in  185-1, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  with  JMiss  Bridget  Clark, 
and  they  became  the  parents  of  eight  children — two 
sons  and  six  daughters. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  Mr.  Lennox  is  not  by  any 
means  an  old  man,  certainly  not  in  business  activity 
and  neighborly  s\  in[ialhics.  But  he  has  reached  the 
age  when  it  has  become  experimentally  certain  that  a 
Cfjurse  like  his,  of  industry,  tem])erance  and  upriglit 
dealing  are,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  sulii- 
cient  to  ensure  wealth  and  honorable  social  standing. 
And  herein  lie  furnishes  an  example  worthy  of  imi- 
tation by  all  youths  wlio  liave  tlie  good  of  the  com- 
munity and  themselves  truly  at  heart. 


GEOKGE  IIAKUlrtON  AT-LEN. 

Mr.  Allen  belongs  to  one  of  the  (^Idest  families  in 
New  England.  His  |incestor,  William  Allen,  though 
not  one  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  came  to  New  Eng- 
land not  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrims,  and, 
after  a  short  residence  at  Nantasket,  now  Hull,  re- 
moved to  Salem  immediately  alter  the  arrival  of  John 
Eudicott  at  that  place,  in  1029.    At  Salem  he  mar- 
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riod,  ill  1G29,  Elizabeth  Bradley,  and  liad  a  son  Samuel, 
wlio  married  Sarah  Luck.  Samuel  had  asoiiJona- 
tlian,  who  married  Mary  Pierce,  and  Jonathan  a  son 
Jacob,  who  married  Sarah  Lee.  Jacob  had  a  son 
Isaac,  who  married  Kebekah  Tewksbury,  and  Isaac  a 
son  Jacob,  who  married  Lucy  Gallop,  and  was  the 
father  of  Jacob  Alva  Allen,  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  Jacob  Alva  Allen  was  born  in  Bev- 
erly, March  5,  ISIO,  and  married  Prudence,  daughter 
of  Shubel  Hire,  who  came  from  Ireland  and  settled  in 
Middlebury,  Vermont,  where  his  daughter  Prudence 
wa-s  born,  November  5,  1807.  He  afterwards  removed 
from  Beverly  to  Manchester,  Massachusetts,  and  there 
George  Harrison  Allen  was  born,  June  21,  1840.  In 
1S47  he  removed  from  Manchester  to  Methuen,  and  in 
1849  to  Lawrence,  and  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
last  two  towns  his  son  received  his  education. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  George  Harrison  Allen 
left  school  to  learn  the  trade  of  boxmaking,  planing 
and  mill-work  on  lumber,  sawing  logs  aud  fitting 
lumber  for  building.  He  began  at  the  iirst  rung  in 
the  ladder,  and  learned  the  trade  thorouf!;lily  I'rom 
shoveling  shavings  into  the  fire-room  to  the  clerk's 
chair  in  the  counting-room.  In  1865  he  removed 
from  Lawrence  to  Lynn, and  entered  into  partnership 
with  Joseph  A.  Boydcn,  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 
and  wood  packing-boxes.  At  the  e!id  of  two  years, 
Joseph  having  died,  he  formed  a  new  partnership 
with  William  0.  Boyden,  of  Beverly,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Allen  &  Boyden,  and  has  sincecarried  on  the 
same  business,  manufacturing  both  at  Lynn  and  J5ev- 
erly  a  product  valued  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Mr.  Allen  has  always 
devoted  himself  with  energy  and  industry  to  his 
chosen  work,  and,  though  he  has  shared  with  others 
business  losses  and  disasters  by  tire,  he  has  by  the  dis- 
play of  a  determined  spirit  overcome  obstacles  in  his 
way  and  won  his  full  measure  of  success. 

Mr.  Allen,  though  often  importuned  and  at  times 
strongly  tempted,  has  always  relused  to  accept  or 
.seek  public  office.  He  has  believed  that  the  demands 
of  his  business  were  entitled  to  all  his  time,  and  that 
an  entrance  into  tlie  political  arena  ami  a  partieipa- 
tii)n  in  its  conlesls  would  necessarily  distiacL  his 
mind  and  divert  his  attention  i'rom  the  inunagcment 
of  his  legitimate  pursuits. 

Mr.  Allen  ha.s  been  placed  in  offices  of  responsibil- 
ity and  trust  in  various  ila'^onic  bodies,  having  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Golden  Fleece  Lodge,  Sutton 
Chapter,  and  Olivet  Conimandery.  In  the  Grand 
Commandery  of  Knights  ']"emi)lars,  and  a[>peiidant 
order  of  JIas,sachu.5etts  and  Khode  Island,  he  has 
passed  the  chairs  of  Grand  Captain  Gefieral,  Grand 
General  and  Deputy  Grand  Cominaudcr,  whicli  oflice 
he  now  liolds.  He  has  also  passed  the  chairs  of  the 
I'alcitina  Encampment  of  Independent  Ord(!r  of  Odd 
J-'ellow.'j,  having  been  its  Chief  Patriarch. 

He  married,  December  20,  1804,  Sarah  Luella, 
daughter  of  Eben  and  Temperance  Mclnlire,  of  Lan- 
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caster,  N.  H.,  and  resides  in  Lynn,  where  his  business 
headquarters  are  located  at  188  Broad  Street.  He  is 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  with  health  and  strength  his 
continued  prosperity  and  success  are  assured. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
LYNNFIELD. 

BY  JAMAHS  K.  NEWHALL. 


Early   Grunt — First  Settl'^s — Xfditral  AttniLtions — Ponds  and  Strcants  — 
Flura — Famui. 

LYXXFiJiLU  was  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
a  territorial  outpost  of  Lynn.  It  was  on  the  13th  of 
March,  163S-30,  that  "  Linn  was  granted  G  miles  into 
the  countrey,"  and  a  committee  appointed  to  make  a 
territorial  survey  lor  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
character  of  the  land  beyond,  and  determining 
whether  it  "  bee  fit  for  another  plantation  or  no." 
The  court,  while  making  the  grant,  seem  to  have  had 
some  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  colonial  rights  and 
the  security  of  titles,  as  they  soon  afier  enacted  that 
the  Governor  and  assistants  shall  "take  care  that  the 
Indians  have  satisfaction  for  their  right  at  Lynn." 

'J'he  granted  territory  was  long  called  Lynn  End, 
and  occupied  chiefly  by  fanners.  It  was  set  off  as  a 
parish  November  17,  1712,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
to  be  relieved  from  taxes.in  the  old  j)arish  as  soon  as 
they  built  a  meeting-house  and  settled  a  minister; 
this  they  accomplished  in  about  eight  years,  the  house 
being  built  in  171")  and  the  minister  settled  in  1720. 
In  1782  the  parish  became  a  separate  district,  and  in 
1814  the  district  was  iiici)r])urated  as  a  separate  town. 
The  precise  time  when  the  first  settlers  arrived  or  just 
where  they  located  is  not  certainly  known.  It  is  pre- 
sumed, however,  that  they  came  from  Lynn,  some  of 
them,  perhaps,  before  the  grant  was  made.  It  is 
manifest  by  the  names  Ibund  mi  the  cliui'ch  records — 
Aborn,  Bancroft,  • '.owing,  Maiisfii'lil,  Newh.all,  Well- 
man — that  at  least  the  ]>rincipal  ones  were  from 
Lynn. 

The  Mansfields  and  Newhalls  settled  in  the 
southeastern  jiart,  the  Bancrofts  and  Wellmans  in  the 
northwestern  and  the  Gowings  somewhere  between 
the  two. 

The  early  history  of  Lynnfield  is,  of  course,  inter- 
woven with  that  of  Lynn,  and  their  natural  features 
are  in  a  large  degree  similar.  Its  woody  hills  form  a 
part  of  the  extensive  range  that  sweeps  up  from  old 
Plymouth  County,  varying  in  height,  but  never  reach- 
ing an  altitude  that  entitles  tliem  to  the  name  of 
mountains.  Tliey  present  irregularities  of  shape, 
diversities  of  soil  and  modifications  of  geological 
construction,  and  follow  the  line  of  the  co;ist  at  dis- 
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tances  varving  from  li:\lf  a  mile  to  eight  miles  from 
the  shore,  in  many  places  bearing  strong  evideuee  of 
having  once  been  the  boundary  of  the  tide.  An- 
ciently, for  the  whole  extent  they  were  well  wooded ; 
but  as  population  increased,  the  axe  in  many  places 
laid  them  bare,  and  orchards  and  arable  fields  began 
to  appear.  At  intervals  the  chain  now  seems  much 
broken,  as  most  portions  likely  for  the  present  to  re- 
pay the  expense  have  been  reclaimed.  Some  sections, 
however,  still  retain  much  of  their  i)rimev:il  aspect, 
— a  fact  eniinenliy  true  ot  several  of  the  remoter  parts 
of  Lynnfield. 

But  Lynnfield  possesses  many  attractions  for  the 
lover  of  nature,  in  her  lonely  glens  and  pleasant 
heights,  in  her  lakelets  and  busy  streams.  She  has 
good  highways  and  romantic  byways,  green  meadows 
and  sunny  plains.  But  she  has  not  the  ocean  views 
that  so  charm,  and  the  ocean  breezes  that  so  invigor- 
ate. Many,  however,  come  hither  for  temporary 
homes  during  the  vacation  season,  and  in  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  rural  sights  and  rural  sounds,  in  the 
breathing  of  uncontaminated  airs,  in  the  use  of  fresh 
and  simple  Ibod,  and  in  freedom  from  the  re- 
straints of  fashionable  life,  find  a  medicine  that  re- 
vivifies their  jaded  energies,  and  enables  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  again  to  enter  with  zest  the  ac- 
customed routine. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  pleasing  to  the  wooer  of 
nature,  especially  one  who  contem])lates  her  changes 


with  the  eye  of  a  true  lover  rather  than  that  of  a 
scientist,  than  to  view  the  glowing  jiageantry  of  the 
woods  hereabout  in  mid-autumn.  The  splendid  col- 
oring of  the  foliage  takes -jdace  at  different  periods, 
the  swamp  maple  and  Avhite  iiirch  often  beginning  to 
change  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  Some  seasons 
present  much  greater  brilliancy  than  others,  early 
frosts  being  quite  certain  to  destroy  the  effect.  Yet 
there  is  a  strange  belief  with  many  that  frost  actually 
produces  the  appearance.  Even  the  poet  Whittier 
sings : 

"Autumn's  earliest  frost  liud  given 

Tu  tlie  MiikIh  lirluW 
ihlfHi.f  iniMiry  Hilrll  lii  Ilellvi'M 

I.<'ll<l<'lll  lu  ilH  llow  ; 
Aii'l  till)  Hofl  liree/uH  rriiiii  (lie  went 
Scarci-ly  broke  tlieir  diouiiiy  resl." 

l-'rost  comes  as  a  destroyer,  not  as  a  beaiitif'ier. 
And  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  one  so  observant, 
who  had  spent  his  life  in  the  theatre  of  such  chang- 
ing scenes,  should  have  adopted  tlie  old  error.  But, 
perhaps,  the  singer  yielded  to  the  [loetical  i(Jea. 

While  the  foliage  is  so  inviting  to  the  woodland 
stroller,  or  sometimes  after  it  has  been  loosened  by 
the  frost  and  fallen,  the  Indian  summer  comes — those 
few  days  of  delicious  languor,  when  all  nature  seems 
to  be  wrai)ped  in  a  mantle  of  haze  and  lying  down  to 
dreamy  reposo.  The  natural  cause  of  Indian  sum- 
mer, whicli,  by  the  way,  occasion.'tlly  fails  to  appear, 
docs  not  yet  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
And   perhaps,  in   the  absence  of  anything  more 


reasonable,  the  red  man's  exijlanation  may  be 
adopted — namely,  that  it  is  a  period  when  a  breath 
from  the  hunting-grounds  of  heaven  is  i)ermitted  to 
sweep  down  to  earth. 

The  geology  of  Lynnfield  is  not  very  dissimilar  to 
that  of  Lynn,  excepting  that  granite  to  a  considerable 
extent  takes  the  place  of  porphyry  and  greenstone. 
Quarries  of  the  former  have  been  long  profitably 
worked.  Some  years  ngo  a  quarry  of  serpentine  was 
opened.  In  various  sections,  in  former  years,  peat 
meadows  yielded  an  abundance  of  fuel,  it  being  in 
some  cases  found  fifteen  feet  in  depth;  but  of  late  it 
has  not  been  so  inuch  used,  partly,  no  doubt,  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  expense  of  labor  in  the  prep- 
aration, and  partly  on  account  of  the  greater  conve- 
nience of  other  kinds  of  fuel  better  adapted  to  the 
modern  modes  of  heating. 

Ponds  and  Stkeams. — There  are  several  pic- 
turesque lakelets  or  ponds  in  Lynnfield,  and  two  or 
three  streams  that  not  only  add  charms  to  the  land- 
scape, but  are  useful  in  various  ways,  though  not 
largely  employed  as  manufacturing  agents.  Lynufield 
Pond,  as  it  is  usually  called,  though  sometimes  known 
as  "Suntaug  Lake"  or  "  Ilumjihrcy's  I'ond,"  being 
the  same  "  fresh e  pond  with  a  little  ilehmd"  named 
in  the  old  grant  of  1()35  to  John  lluinphrey,  is  the 
chief  of  the  still  waters.  It  occupies  about  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  acres,  and  lies  partly  in  Beabody,  is  a 
beautiful  sheet,  with  lovely  surroundings.  A  melan- 
choly accident  occurred  here  on  the  15th  of  August, 
L850.  A  company,  connected  for  the  most  part  with 
the  First  Christian  Society  of  Lynn,  were  holding  a 
j)icnic  on  the  border.  In  tlic  course  of  the  afternoon 
a  party  of  twenty-live,  chiefly  ladies,  rowed  out  in  a 
large,  flat-bottomed  boat  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  shore.  As  some  of  them  shifted  from  side  to  side, 
the  boat  was  made  to  careen,  and  several  of  them, 
becoming  alarmed,  threw  their  weight  in  a  manner  to 
completely  capsize  it.  Before  aid  could  reach  them 
thirteen  were  di'owned.  Filling's  Pond  is  largely  ar- 
tificial and  of  no  great  depth.  Nell's  Pond  is  remark- 
aide  Ibr  its  elevation,  being  something  like  a  hundred 
feet  above  sea-level. 

Along  th(;  northern  bonier  of  lyynnfield  ilows  the 
main  branch  of  Ipswich  Jlircr,  and  the  westei'ii  is 
partially  traversed  by  the  i^ainjiis.  Iftiw/:cs'  Jlrook 
meanders  leisurely  along,  and  is  now  charged  with  the 
useful  duty  of  adding  to  Lynn's  public  water  supply. 

The  spring  water  of  this  vicinity  is  uncommonly 
pure,  for  the  stone  through  which  it  percolates  is  not 
soluble;  and  it  forms  a  good  sample  of  that  which 
William  Wood,  Lynn's  first  historian,  as  early  as  1(333, 
thus  enthusiastically  celebrates:  "It  is  farr  different 
from  the  waters  of  England,  being  not  so  sharp,  but 
of  a  fitter  substance  and  of  a  morejettie  color;  it  is 
thought  there  can  be  no  better  water  in  the  world,  yet 
dare  I  not  prefer  it  before  good  beere,  ;is  some  have 
done;  but  any  man  will  choose  it  before  bad  beere, 
'  whey  or  luitter  milk." 
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Flora. — The  flora  of  LyimfieU!,  as  it  was  observed 
by  the  first  settlers,  is  no  doubt  well,  though  not  I'ully, 
described  in  the  following  lines  from  Wood's  "  New 
Engliiud's  Prospect."  And  well  might  such  a  prom- 
ising region  be  coveted, — 

"Trx-es  both  in  hills  iiiij  iiliiiiies  iu  plenty  be, 
The  lang  livM  oake,  tlio  luourul'ul  cypress  tree, 
Skie-toweriug  pines,  ami  cliestmits  coated  lougli, 
The  hiiting  ceil.'ir,  with  the  walnut  tough  ; 
The  rosin-Uropping  tirr  fur  in;i;sts  in  use  ; 
The  borttnien  seeke  for  oai-s,  light,  neat  grown  sprowse. 
The  brittle  as!i,  the  ever-trenihling  asin-s. 
The  broaJ-spread  elnie,  whose  concave  harbours  waspes  ; 
Tlie  water-sjHingie  alder,  good  for  nauglit. 
Small  elderne  by  th'  Inilian  lletchers  sought. 
The  kuoltio  maple,  pallid  birtch,  hawthorne-s, 
The  lionilwund  tree  that  to  be  cloven  scornes, 
"Which  from  the  tender  vine  oft  takes  its  spouse, 
Who  twines  imbi-acing  urntes  about  his  boiighes. 
M'ithin  this  Indian  Orchard  fruits  be  some, 
The  ruddie  cherrie  and  the  jetty  plunibe, 
Snake  niurthering  hasell  with  sweet  sjixaplirage, 
'\Vh<>se  spumes  in  beer  allays  hot  fever's  rage. 
The  diars  shnmach,  with  more  trees  there  beo 
That  hre  both  good  to  us-.-  and  rare  to  see.*' 

Descending  to  the  more  lowly  products,  it  may  be 
said  tliat  in  the  woods  and  ravines,  iu  the  Swamps 
and  upon  the  rocky  heights,  are  to  be  found  shrubs 
and  flowers  of  great  beauty,  some  varieties  of  which, 
under  the  hand  of  cultivation,  have  become  garden 
favorites.  And  many  planls  of  rare  medicinal  value 
are  to  be  found.  But  the  long  and  persistent  warfare 
of  our  learned  doctors  against  the  use  of  "  herbs  " 
has  resulted  in  greatly  reducing  the  esteem  in  which 
they  were  once  held.  The  old  traffic  of  the  semi- 
mendicant  wanderers,  with  their  pyrola,  sassafras, 
gold-thread,  rosemary,  catnip,  sweet  flagroot  and 
countless  other  varieties  of  similar  curative  mcrelian- 
dise,  has  become  tiearly  extinct.  And  so  has  gone 
all  that  chiss  of  irres[)onsib!e  doctors,  friends  of  the 
poor,  as  they  called  theniselvos,  and  sometimes  were, 
who,  for  the  fee  of  a  meal,  were  ever  ready  to  advise 
and  prescribe.  It  did  not  cost  so  much  to  be  sick  in 
those  i)rimitive  days  as  it  now  docs. 

Fal'X.s.. — As  considerable  is  said  in  the  sketch  of 
Lynn,  of  which  Lyniifield  so  long  remained  a  mem- 
ber, regarding  tlie  liuina  of  the  ngion,  no  elaboration 
will  be  r».H|uired  here.  Bears  were  not  uncommon  in 
the  woods  ;  moose,  beaver  and  ileer  were  seen  ;  foxes 
and  wolves  abounded  ;  and  so  did  raccoons,  weasels 
and  woodchucks.  Most  of  these,  excepting  the  last 
two,  have  become  nearly  extinct — the  first  three  en- 
tirely so.  But  no  better  idea  of  the  animal  life  here- 
about can  be  given  than  by  quoting  the  concise, 
though  somewhat  grotesque,  metrical  description 
given  by  a  quaint  old  writer.  His  was  a  style  iViuch 
in  vogue  in  early  times,  and  some  of  the.  important 
facts  in  our  history  have  been  j)reserved  in  that  now 
seemingly  irregular  way.  Those  rhyming  historians 
had  no  thought  of  debauching  history  through  poetic 
license,  but  aimed  at  a  straightforward  delineation  of 
facts,  perhaps  using  that  form  to  aid  the  memory. 
But  to  the  quotation,  which  is  from  a  more  extended 


description  tliat  api)ear.s  in  Lynn's  Centennial  Me- 
morial,— 

"Sumo  of  the  nobler  game  erst  found,  within  these  forests  wide, 
The  moose,  the  beaver  and  the  deer  no  longer  hero  ahyde  ; 
Nor  growling  bear,  nor  catamount,  nor  wolf  do  now  abound, 
lint  raccoons,  woodchucks,  weasels,  skunks,  and  foxes  yet  Inrke  round. 
And  in  the  broocks  and  ponds  still  rove  the  turtle  and  musk  rait, 
The  croaking  paddock  and  leajt-IVog  ;  and  in  the  aii'  the  batt. 
SiTpents  there  be,  but  poys'nous,  few,  save  horrid  rattlL'Snaltes, 
And  adders  of  bright  rainbow  hue,  that  c.oyl  ajnong  tlie  brakes. 
And  then  of  birds  wo  have  great  store  ;  the  eagle  soaring  high. 
The  owl,  the  hawk,  the  woodjiecker,  the  crow  of  rasping  cry, 
The  partriilgo,  quail  and  wood-pigeon,  the  plover  and  wild-goose. 
And  divers  other  smaller  game  are  hero  fiu-  man,  his  use. 
And  many  nu)ro  of  plumage  fair  in  cuo  and  soiigare  heard  ; 
The  wliippiiorwill,  of  mournful  note,  the  merry  humming-bird. 
Ju  bog  and  pond  the  peejier  pipes  at  close  of  springtide  day, 
,\.ud  tire-Hies  daunce  likelittle  stars  along  the  lovei"'s  way." 

Upon  the  rocky  hillsides,  about  the  ledges,  and  in 
the  sequestered  f(jrest  defiles,  the  hideous  rattlesnake 
is  still  occasionally  met  with,  during  the  hottest 
weather.  Seldom,  however,  is  there  any  injury  and 
almost  never  any  fatal  result  from  encounters  with 
these  old-time  terriliers.  Formerly  they  were  nu- 
merous, and  occasioned  much  fear,  but  the  numbers 
and  fears  have  greatly  decreased.  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, that  during  the  summer  of  ISGS  a  Lyiinfleld 
farmer  killed  the  e.Ktraordinary  number  of  thirteen, 
of  various  sizes. 

ECCLIC,sr.V.STICAL  HLSTOl'.  V. 

First  Parish. — The  First  Church  of  Lyniilield 
was  formed  August  17,  1720,  though  a  meeting-house 
appears  to  have  been  built  some  five  years  before.  It 
had  always  been  a  Iiard.--liiji  for  wi.irshippers  of  that 
remote  region  to  atli/iid  ser\'ice  at  the  First  Parish 
house,  some  living  more  than  seven  miles  distant. 
And  as  early  as  the  time  wlu-ii  the  "Old  Tunnel" 
was  built,  lljS2,  on  Lynn  Conwiion,  iiiiich  discussion 
was  had  as  to  the  expediency  of  building  farther  in- 
land, in  some  place  that  would  be  most  convenient 
for  the  ibur  sections,  now  Lynn,  Lyimficld,  Saugus 
and  Swampscott,  separate  pai-ishcs  not  then  being 
contemi)lated.  But  the  desire  of  tlie  people  near  the 
site  of  the  old  house  prevailed,  and  the  new  one  was 
placed  on  the  Common,  where  it  remained,  a  Tuarked 
object,  lill  1827.  There  does  not  appear  to  liave  been 
any  i  11-feeling  engendered,  and  ihither  the  peojilo  of 
Lynnlield  went  for  worship  till  they  became  strong 
enough  to  form  a  se|iarate  parish. 

The  Rev.  Nath.wiki.  Spakifawk  ^vas  installed 
minister  of  the  Lynnficld  ])arish  at  the  time  the 
church  was  formed,  1720,  and  his  salary  for  the  year 
fixed  at  seventy  pounds.  He  was  born  in  Cambridge 
in  lGf)4;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1715;  was  dismissed 
in  July,  1731,  and  about  one  year  thereafter,  May  7, 
1732,  died,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight  years. 
The  reason  for  his  dismission  docs  not  exactly  appear. 
Mr.  Lewis  says,  "  A  part  of  his  people  had  become 
dissatisfied  with  him,  and  some,  whom  he  considered 
his  friends,  advised  him  to  ask  a  dismission,  in  order 
to  produce  tranquillity.    He  asked  a  dismission,  and 
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it  was  unexpectedly  granted.  A  committee  was  then 
chosen  to  wait  on  him,  and  receive  the  church  rec- 
ords; but  he  refused  to  deliver  them.  Soon  after  he 
took  to  his  bed,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  con- 
seijuence  of  his  disappointment."  His  wife  was 
Elizabeth  Perkins,  and  he  had  four  children,  (uie  of 
whom  was  Edward  Perkins  Sparhawk,  a  man  who 
became  somewhat  noted.  He  was  born  July  10, 172S, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1753.  His  wife 
was  Mehitabel  Putnam,  whom  he  married  in  1759. 
Mr.  Lewis  says  he  was  never  ordained,  though  he 
preached  many  times  in  the  parishes  of  Essex.  He 
appears  not  to  have  approved  of  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  Adams,  the  third  minister  of  the  parish,  having 
himself  been  a  candidate,  and  calls  him  "old  Adams, 
the  reputed  teacher  of  Lynutield."  The  historian 
adds,  "He  is  the  first  person  whom  I  found  in  our 
records  liaving  three  names.  The  custom  of  giving 
an  intermediate  name  seems  not  to  have  been  com- 
mon till  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  the  settle- 
ment of  New  England."  One  son  of  Rev.  Nathaniel, 
the  first  minister,  born  October  24, 17oO,nanie(J  .Tohn, 
was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  and  afterward  be- 
came a  physician  of  Philadelphia.  One  of  our  Es- 
sex County  historians  has  strangely  enough  given  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  as  the  one  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  series  of  interleaved  almanacs  which  have 
been  so  much  quoted  I'rom.  But  he  had  been  dead 
fifty  years  before  the  almanacs  were  made.  The 
Sparhawk  who  made  the  almanac  memoranda  was 
most  likely  Edward,  son  of  the  first  minister,  though 
some  have  thought  he  was  a  brother  or  nephew. 

The  immediate  successor  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Spar- 
hawk in  the  pastorate  wius  the  Rev.  Stephkx  Cjia.sk, 
who  was  settled  in  1731.  He  was  born  in  Newbury 
in  1708,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1728,  resigned  in 
1755,  and  died  in  1778.  His  sahiry,  as  fixed  at  tlie 
time  of  his  ordination,  was  one  hundred  pounds. 
Mr.  Chase  wiis  here  during  the  exciting  period  of  the 
visit  of  Rev.  Oeorge  WhitelieM,  the  celebrated  Eng- 
glish  revivalist.  Rev.  Mr.  Henchman  was  then  min- 
ister of  the  First  Parish  of  T^ynn,  and  while  he  per- 
sonHlly  trciited  the  eminent  stranger  with  great  court- 
esy, and  even  cordiality,  strongly  opjiosed  his  course 
of  ministration,  and  refused  tlie  use  of  his  meeting- 
house for  one  of  his  meetings,  ilr.  Henchman  ad- 
dressed a  letter,  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  to  Mr. 
Chiise,  giving  reasons  for  his  opposition  to  Mr. 
Whitefield. 

Some  of  these  reasons,  as  clearly  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  were,  that  ^Ir.  ^V'hite^ieM  had  disregarded 
and  violated  the  most  solemn  vow,  which  he  took 
when  he  received  orders  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  pledged  liimself  to  advocate  and  maintain  her 
di.'icipline  and  doctrine — that  he  had  intruded  into 
places  w!:ere  regular  churches  were  established — that 
he  used  vain  boasting  and  tlieatrical  gestures  to  gain 
applause — that  he  countenanced  screaming,  trance;! 
and  epileptic  fallings — that  he  had  defamed  the  char- 


acter of  Bishop  Tillotson,  and  slandered  the  colleges 
of  New  England. 

It  does  not  aiipeai'that  Mr.  Clnise  ])ublicly  answered 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Henchman,  nor,  indeed,  what  his 
precise  views  regarding  Mr.  \Vhiteiielil  were.  The 
letter  was,  however,  answered  by  Rev.  i\Ir.  Hobby,  of 
Reading,  who  i>eeuine  a  warm  del'ender  of  ]\lr.  White- 
field.  And  to  Mr.  Hobby's  answer  IMr.  Henchman 
made  a  rejoinder.  Tl\e  controversy  was  ])rotracted 
and  warm,  and  perhaps  some  good  resulted. 

The  wife  of  ^Ir.  Chase  was  .J:ine  Winget,  of  Hamp- 
ton, and  they  had  five  children.  After  leaving  Lynn 
he  settled  in  Newcastle,  N.  II.,  remaining  there  till 
his  death. 

The  third  minister  of  the  Lynnfield  Parish  was 
Rev.  Benjamin  Adajcs.  He  was  born  in  Newbury 
May  8,  1719;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1738;  settled 
here  November  5,1755;  died  May  4,1777.  His 
wife  was  Rebecca  Nichols,  and  they  liad  seven  chil- 
dren. 

The  fourth  minister  was  Rev.  Josi:rH  Mottky. 
He  was  born  in  Salem,  Jlay  14,  1751! ;  graduated  at 
Dartmouth,  1778  ;  settled  here  Sei)tember  24,1783; 
died  July  9,  1821.  His  long  paslin'ntc  would  indicate 
that  he  was  beloved  by  his  ]icople,  thougli  it  was  a 
period  when  ministerial  clianges  were  not  by  any 
means  so  freijuent  as  now.  lie  was  of  a  retii-ing  and 
sensitive  disposition,  had  marked  eccentricities,  and 
withal  a  humorous  vein.  As  a  ]>reaclicr  he  was  mild 
and  persuasive;  not  given  to  "ecstasy  and  holy  fren- 
zy." At  times  he  was  subject  to  strange  fancies  and 
singular  apprehensions.  The  follcjwlng  instance  is 
related  in  S])rague's  "  Annals  of  the  American  Pul- 
pit," where  a  notice  of  him  appears  :  "  One  extremely 
cold  night,  after  going  to  bed,  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  should  certainly  dii;  belure  morning. 
A\'liile  reflecting  aj)on  being  found  dead  in  bis  bed, 
he  bethought  him  tliat  his  appearance,  as  he  then 
was,' would  not  be  just  what  he  should  like;  so,  get- 
ting up  in  the  cold,  he  jfut  on  clean  linen  and  jumped 
into  bed  again.  Very  S(.)on  he  fell  aslee[),  slcjit 
soundly  fill  morning,  and  on  waking  was  ijuitc  aston- 
ished to  find  llia(  be  was  not  dead."  This  eertaiidy 
indicates  that  he  had  little  fear  of  death.  IJut  he  was 
a  man  of  high  character,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
eccentricities,  or  "  oddities,"  as  tliey  were  called,  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  respect  of  his  ])eople,  who  seem 
never  to  have  doubted  his  piety  and  (.'onscientious- 
ness.  His  reply  to  one  who  called  him  "  oild  "  was 
witty  as  well  as  characteristic:  "Yes,"  said  he,  "I 
set  out  to  be  a  very  good  man,  and  soon  found  that 
I  could  nf)t  be  without  being  very  odd." 

Mr.  j\[(jttey  was  not  accustomed  to  exchange  with 
his  brother  clergy  so  often  as  did  most  of  the  minis- 
ters of  that  period;  neither  did  he  take  anything  like 
so  active  a  part  in  the  temporal  afliiirs  of  his  i>ar)sh 
as  some  of  them,  especially  Mr.  Treadwell  and  Mr. 
Roby,  of  the  other  Lynn  parishes.  This  trait  was 
sometimes  commented  on  in  a  manner  unfavorable  to 
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him.  But  the  fact  was,  no  doubt,  rather  attributable 
to  his  naturally  shrinking  disposition  than  to  lack  of 
interest  in  public  atiairs.  That  he  was  indus- 
trious with  his  pen  cannot  be  doubted,  for  it  is 
asserted  that  he  wrote  more  than  two  thousand,  if  not 
fully  three  thousand,  sermons,  which,  if  they  were  of 
tlie  usual  length  of  the  sernifms  of  that  period,  must 
have  covered  many  more  sheets  of  paper  than  most  of 
the  preachers  of  our  day  tind  it  in  their  way  to  cover. 

"In  regard  to  doctriues,"  quotes  Mr.  Pai-sons,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Essex  Unitarian  Conference, 
September  S,  ISSl,  "Mr.  Mottey,  iu  the  first  years  of 
his  ministry,  was  much  inclined  to  what  is  now 
termed  orthodoxy.  Afterwards,  and  until  the  end  of 
his  life,  there  was  a  general  coincidence  in  his  opin- 
ions with  what  is  now  termed  liberal  Christianity." 
But  "liberal  Christianity"  is  a  term  so  indefinite  as 
to  cover  a  wide  field.  And  it  cannot  be  admitted 
that  Mr.  Mottey  ever  became  what  is  now  known  as  a 
Unitarian  or  Universalist ;  nor  was  his  successor, 
Mr.  Searl,  of  either  of  these  denominations.  There 
are  many  shades  of  belief  among  the  individuals  of 
all  denominations.  And  no  doubt  some  of  tlie  theo- 
logians of  Andovcrand  Princeton  are  quite  as  well  en- 
tilled  to  be  called  liberal  Christians  as  was  Mr. 
Mottey. 

The  fifth  minister  of  Lynnfield  Parish  was  Rev. 
Joseph  Searl.  He  was  b(jrn  in  Rowley  Decem- 
ber 2,1789;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1815;  set- 
tled here  January  21,  1824;  resigned  September  27, 
1827.  He  removed  to  Stoncham.  Mr.  Searl  was  the 
last  jjreacher  of  the  old  orthodox  faith  in  this,  the 
First  Lyunfield  Parish,  llev.  Lutiieu  Walcott, 
his  successor,  was  of  the  Universalist  persuasion.  The 
ministerial  succession  was  as  follows : 

1720.  Xatliariiel  Spiirliawk.  178:{.  Josoiili  MoUuy. 

17:il.  h^ti'pluMi  Cli.-ise.  1824.  .losupli  Scsiil. 

Xl^iii.  llciijiiiuiQ  ,\rJania.  1»51.  Liitlior  Wiilcutt. 

After  Mr.  Walcott  left  the  society  was  supplied  by 
different  ministers  for  a  few  years,  and  then  services 
were  discontinued. 

It  would  be  needless  to  rejieat  that  this,  the  I'^irst 
Cluireh  of  Lyniilield,  was  originally  of  rigid  Puritan- 
ical stamj).  And  in  its  history  appears  another  in- 
stance of  the  tendency  to  swerve  from  that  faith,  and 
by  the  force  of  a  mere  vote  adopt  one  of  a  different 
character.  Where  no  superior  ecclesiastical  authority 
is  acknowledged  there  seems  nothing  to  prevent  this. 
This  Lynniield  society  changed  its  faith  as  an  organ- 
ization by  voting  to  settle  Mr.  Walcott.  ^Tlie  First 
Church  of  Lynn  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  of  the 
early  churches  in  Massachusetts  that  have  preserved 
their  integrity,  through  good  report  and  evil,  to  the 
present  day,  they  never  having  yet  voted  themselves 
out  of  the  old  faith.  The  right  of  individual  inter- 
pretation may  be  very  jirecious,  but  its  tendency  is  to 
iii.-tability. 

The  following  are  the  other  religious  societies  of 
Lyunfield  : 


Oimionox  Evangelical  Society  (Centre  Vil- 
lage). [Trinitarian  Congregational,  formed  September 

27,  isa2.] 

1833.  Jusirth  Ilill.  ISO').  JL  Biuilfdnl  Buiinlmiiii. 

1837.  IJeiiiy  S.  Giucuo,  1S7L.  (.Ilivor  P.  Emoi-Koii. 

1851).  UziU  W.  Condit.  1871.  Duiiiia  ]!.  Scott. 

185l!.  Edwin  R.  Iloil^'rimii.  1883.  Iloury  L.  Biickott. 
18511.  Williiim  0.  Wtiitcoinli. 

South  Village  Coxgkegational.  [Trinitarian, 
formed  in  18-19.] 

1849.  Ariel  V.  Chute.  I  Isi;.'',.  Jacob  Hood. 

1858.  Alton  Gannett.  ' 

Methodist. — A  society  of  this  order  was  formed 
here  in  1810,  and  a  house  of  worship  erected,  in  the 
Centre  '\''illage,  in  1823.  But  regular  meetings  have 
not  been  held  for  several  years. 

OLD  FA:\nLIE8  AND  lilOGKAPIIICAL  SKETCHES. 

Newhall  Family. — Joseph  Ncwhall  was  an  early 
settler  of  Lynnfield.  Fie  was  a  grandson  of  Thomas 
Newhall,  the  first  of  the  name  in  Lynn,  and  a  son  of 
Thomas,  the  first  white  child  born  here.  He  was 
born  on  the  22d  of  September,  1(558,  and  married 
Susanna,  daugliter  of  Thomas  Farrar.  He  was  a  man 
of  considertible  importance  in  his  day,  and  was  often 
in  places  of  public  trust.  He  settled,  as  a  farmer,  in 
Lynnfield,  his  homestead  farm,  as  it  was  called,  con- 
sisting of  some  tliii'ty-four  acres.  He  also  had 
another  estate,  known  as  the  Pond  farm,  consisting 
of  a  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  lying  on  the  west  of 
Humphrey's  Pond,  and  being  :l  ]iart  of  the  grant 
made  to  Mr.  Humphrey  in  li;35.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
Mr.  Newhall  possessed  many  "broad  acres,"  com- 
prehending woodland,  tillage  and  meadow.  But  his 
most  valual)]e  possessi(m  was  a  family  of  eleven  chil- 
dren— eight  sons  and  three  daughters.  Just  wlien  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  Lynnfield  docs  not  distinctly 
appear;  but  it  was  probably  soon  after  he  came  of 
age,  his  marriage  taking  place  at  about  the  same  time. 
He  seems  to  have  l)een  a  good  man  and  a  regular  at- 
tendant on  public  worship,  for  by  the  record,  No- 
vember 4,  KJ'.'G,  it  iippears  that  tlie  town  did  grant 
liberty  for  Josei)h  Newhall  to  "  sett  up  a  [lewe  in  y° 
east  end  of  y"  meeting  house  [the  Old  Tunnell]  Be- 
tween y"  east  dowre  &  the  stares ;  provided  itt  does 
nott  prejudice  the  going  up  y°  stares  into  y'  g.allery, 
&  maintains  so  much  of  the  glas  window  as  is  against 
s''  pewe."  He  was  a  member  of  the  CJeneral  Court, 
and  died  while  in  olFice.  And  in  this  connection  it 
may  be  reintirked  that  the  pay  of  representatives,  and 
indeed  of  all  public  ofiicers,  was  itt  ;i  rate  that  did  not. 
encourage  that  degree  of  hankering  for  ollieial  posi- 
tion so  lamentably  prevalent  in  our  time.  Upon 
the  records  is  found  this  item :  "Dec.  170(3,  to  his 
serving  a  Representative  at  the  generall  court  in  the 
year  1705,  until  his  death,  7G  dtiys  at  3«  per  day — 11  £ 
8a  Od."  Mr.  Newhall  jierished  while  tm  his  way  from 
Boston  to  Lynn,  in  a  great  snow-storm,  in  January, 
1705-'0().    His  grave-stone  is  in  the  old  burying- 
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ground,  near  tlie  westerly  end  of  the  Common,  Lynn, 
and  gives  his  age  as  forty-seven,  and  liis  title,  en- 
sign.   All  his  eleven  children  survived  him. 

Elisha  Xeavhall,  the  third  son  of  Joseph,  born 
November  20,  16S6,  was  a  farmer  in  Lynnlield,  and 
owned  a  tract  on  the  northwest  of  Humphrey's  Pond. 
He  also  owned  a  tract  on  the  southeast  of  the  pond, 
and  on  the  latter  his  house  stood. .  He  was  something 
of  a  military  man  and  attained  the  rank  of  captain. 
His  death  took  place  on  the  19th  of  March,  1773,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-seven.  He  married,  February  27, 
1710-11,  Jane,  daughter  of  Joseph  Breed.  She  was  of 
his  own  age  and  survived  him  but  three  days.  They 
had  eight  children — three  sons  and  five  daughters. 
The  church  record  says,  "They  lived  very  happily 
together  as  man  and  wife,  almost  sixty-rive  if  not 
almost  sixty-six  years,  then  died,  but  three  days  dif- 
ference between  j'  deaths.  Thus  were  they  lovely 
and  ple.asant  in  their  lives  and  in  their  death  they 
were  not  divided."' 

Daniel  Xewhall,  a  younger  brother  of  Elisha, 
just  s2)oken  of,  was  born  February  o,  1690-91.^  His 
wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Allen  Breed.  His  widow, 
says  Mr.  Waters,  died  suddenly  January  1,  1775,  in 
her  eighty-fourth  year.  In  a  notice  of  her  death 
jtublisiied  in  the  Essex  Gazette,  is  said  to  havelelt 
eleven  children,  sixty-six  grandchildren,  thirty-two 
great-grandchildren — in  all,  one  hundred  and  nine. 

BEXJA>riy  Newiiall,  another  son  of  Joseph,  and 
brother  of  Elisha  and  Daniel,  was  born  Ajjril  5,  1098. 
He  did  not  jiursue  farming,  but  engaged  in  shoemak- 
ing,  and  located  on  Lynn  Common.  In  1729  he  sold 
his  remaining  interest  in  theHunil'rey  farm,  evidently 
intending  not  to  return  to  Lynnlield.  He  seems  to 
Lave  been  successful  in  his  vocation  and  was  one  of 
the  three  mentioned  as  doing  sulhcient  business 
in  17o0  to  require  the  einjdoyment  of  journeymen. 
He,  like  his  brother  Elisha,  had  military  a.s[)irations, 
and  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  was  a  captain. 
He  was  a  Kepresentative,  first  in  1748,  and  several 
times  thereafter.  He  married  Elizabeth  Fowle  Jan- 
uary 1,  1721,  hail  f)urteen  children,  and  died  June  5, 
17i;3.  His  son  I'Liijaniin,  born  Sei)tember  (!,  172ij, 
was  probably  the  same  who  was  town  clerk  at  the 
opening  of  the  llevolution,  and  who  died  in  1777. 

Samuel  Xewitall,  the  youngest  son  of  Joseph, 
and  brother  of  Elisha,  Daniel  and  Benjamin,  was  born 
March  9,  1700-1.  He  was  adopted  by  his  uncle, 
Thomas  Farrar,  who  was  a  farmer,  lived  on  Nahant 
Street,  Lynn,  and  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Farrar,  kno\Vn 
a.s  "  Old  Pharaoh,"  who  was  one  of  those  accused  of 
witchcraft  in  1692. 

Asa  Taiibel  XEWirAEi.  was  born  in  Lyi'nfield 
June  2>^,  1779  ;  his  father,  Asa,  was  born  August  .3, 
1732;  his  grandfather,  Thomas,  Avas  born  January  C, 
1081  ;  bis  great-grandfather,  Joseph,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 22,  1G58,  and  wa.s  tlie  first  of  the  Lynnfield 
Newlialls;  and  his  great-great-grandfather  was_ 
Thomas,  the  first  white  person  born. in  Lynn. 


Mr.  Newhall  was  bred  a  farmer,  and  followed  the 
honorable  occupation  all  his  life.  He  was  a  close  ob- 
server of  the  operations  of  nature,  and  brought  to 
the  notice  of  others  divers  farts  of  great  benefit  to 
the  husbandman.  He  delivered  one  or  two  addresses 
at  agricultural  exhibitions,  and  ])ublishcd  several 
papers  which  secured  marked  attention  and  elicited 
discussion.  His  mind  was  penetrating  and  possessed 
a  happy  mingling  of  the  practical  and  theoretical; 
and  he  had  sutticient  energy  and  industry  to  insure 
results.  Such  a  person  will  always  make  himself 
useful  in  the  world,  though  he  may  be  destitute  of 
that  kind  of  ambition  which  would  place  him  in  con- 
spicuous positions. 

He  was  liberal  in  his  views,  courteous  in  his  man- 
ners ;  and  l.iy  his  sound  judgment  and  unswerving  in- 
tegrity secured  universal  respect.  In  his  earlier  man- 
hood he  was  somewhat  active  as  a  politician,  and  was 
judicious  and  trustworthy.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1820,  ;uid  a  Senator  in 
182G.    He  was  also  a  Pejiresentative  in  1828. 

His  wife  was  .Tudith  Little,  of  Newbury  ;  and  he 
had  nine  children — Joshua  L.,  .Asa  T.,  ^riionuis  B., 
Sallie  M.,  Eunice  A.,  Judith  B.,  Caroline  E.,  Hiram 
L.  and  Elizabeth  B. 

i\Ir.  Kewhall  died  at  his  residence,  in  the  south- 
eastern jiart  of  Lynnfield,  on  the  ISth  of  Deceml)er, 
1850,  aged  seventy-one,  and  was  buried  with  Masonic 
honors, 

Gexekal  Josiau  NjiWiiALL  was  born  in  Lynn- 
field on  the  Gth  of  June,  1794,  and  \vas  a  lineal  de- 
scendant from  Thomas,  the  early  Tjvnn  settler,  his 
nearer  ancestor  probuiily  being  Joseph,  the  first  of 
the  family  who  jjitched  his  tent  in  Lynnlield, 

The  long  and  active  life  of  General  Xewhall  closed 
on  the  2Gth  of  l^ecember,  1879.  Luring  several 
years  of  his  earlier  manhood  he  followed  the  ju'ofes- 
sion  of  teaehing,  but,  as  time  advanced,  grew  weary 
of  that  exacting  employment,  and  retired  to  the  more 
congenial  one  of  agriculture.  He  however  i-etained 
his  love  for  study,  and  became  (juite  proficient  in 
8(.)me  branches,  his  attainments  bearing  his  fiime  even 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where,  in  187lj,  he 
received  the  honor  of  being  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Iloyal  Historical  Society  of  Great  Britain.  He  served 
in  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  al'terwards  nuich  inter- 
ested in  military  affairs,  attaining  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general in  the  Massachusetts  militia.  Wlien 
General  Lafayette  reviewed  the  troo]is  on  Boston 
Conunon,  during  his  visit  to  America  in  lS2f,  he  was 
present  in  command  of  a  regiment. 

Lynnfield  ^vas  incorpfjrated  as  a  separate  town  in 
1814,  and  General  Newhall  was  her  first  representa- 
tive in  the  General  Court.  He  served  also  in  182(J-27 
and  again  in  1848.  During  the  administration  of 
President  Jackson  he  lield  an  ofli  ce  in  the  Boston 
Custom-House.  He  also,  at  dillerent  times,  filled  im- 
portant local  offices.  But  his  most  congenial  and  sat- 
isfying resort  was  the  honorable  occupation  of  farmer 
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and  horticulturist.  There,  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments and  suggestions  were  often  of  much  value.  He 
was  kind-hearted,  genial  in  mannere  and  ever  ready 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  deserving  who  needed 
assistance.  The  last  time  the  writer  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  him  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Settlement  of  Lynn,  June  17,  1879.  He 
seemed  greatly  to  enjoy  the  proceedings,  and  as  the 
open  carriage  in  which  he  sat  moved  along  in  the 
procession,  on  that  ])leasant  forenoon,  was  in  line 
spirits  and  highly  interested  in  observing  the  many 
evidences  of  thrift  and  improvement. 

His  wife  was  Rachel  C,  a  daughter  of  Timothy  Ban- 
croft. They  were  married  October  2S,  1S24,  and  be- 
came the  piirents  of  nine  children,  only  two  of  whom 
survived  him.  As  has  appeared,  even  I'roni  the  little 
that  has  been  said  here,  the  early  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  Newhall  family  of  Lynn  did  their  full  share 
to  increase  the  native  poiiulation.  Perhaps  no  family 
is  deserving  of  higher  praise  than  this  in  that  direc- 
tion. And  it  is  found  that  the  name  soon  b^^gan  to 
prevail  far  and  near  as  emigration  kept  pace  wiih  the 
rolling  tide  of  population,  till  at  this  day  representa- 
tives are  to  be  found  in  every  jiart  of  our  broad  land, 
some  in  commanding  positions ;  but  the  great  multi- 
tude, as  in  all  other  families,  jilodding  "  along  the 
cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life."  Henry  F.  Waters, 
Esrj.,  of  Salem,  has  performed  jjraiseworthy  labor  in 
gatliering  so  much  genealogical  information  in  his 
little  work  entitled  "Tlie  Xewhall  Family  of  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,"  collating  it  so  carefully  and  ])resent. 
iug  it  in  such  intelligible  form. 

Doctor  Joux  I'EiiKi.vs. — Among  the  residents  of 
Lynn  field  who  have  from  time  to  time  adorned  her 
history  may  be  named  Dr.  John  Perkins,  who  died  in 
1780,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  He  was  well  educated, 
having  studied  two  years  in  London,  and  practiced 
forty  years  in  Boston.  He  was  quite  a  scientist,  and 
proposed  some  theories  that  attracted  considerable 
attention  among  the  savants  of  the  day.  The  great- 
I'sl  eailliquaki'  ever  know  ii  in  NCw  I'.ngland  orrnrred 
on  till-  ISih  of  November,  17.")"),  near  the  time  when 
J^isbon  was  destroyed.  The  same  year  Dr.  Perkins 
published  a  tract  on  earthquakes,  jirobably  induced 
by  the  terrible  commotions  of  that  time.  Otlicr 
writings  of  his  received  much  commendation,  espe- 
cially an  essay  on  the  sniall-pox,  published  in  tlie 
London  Magazine.  Vaccination,  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  was  not  then  practiced.  It  is  said  he  left  a 
manuscript  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Jiiiges, 
containing  an  account  of  his  life  and  experience.  Jt 
would,  however,  probably  have  long  since  been  i)ub- 
lisbcd  had  it  contained  much  of  real  value, as  it  was  in 
the  custody  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 
Among  other  thing.s,  it  is  alleged  to  have  contained  a 
long  and  jjarticular  relation  of  a  singular  encounter 
qf  wit  between  Jonathan  Gowen,  of  I>ynn,  and  Jo- 
scpb  Emerson,  of  I'eading.    They  met  by  ajipoint- 


ment  at  the  tavern,  in  Saugus,  and  so  great  was  the 
number  of  peoide  that  they  removed  to  an  adjacent 
field.  The  Heading  champion  was  foiled,  and  went 
home  in  great  chagrin.  Dr.  Perkins  says  that  the 
exercise  of  Gowen's  wit  "  was  beyond  all  human  im- 
agination." But  he  afterward  fell  into  such  stupidity 
that  the  expression  "  You  are  as  dull  as  Jonathan 
Gowen"  became  proverbial.  This  intellectual  en- 
counter seems  to  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  neigl)bors 
of  the  champions  almost  as  keenly  as  are  tlie  eleva- 
ting yaclit  or  even  base-ball  contests  of  our  day. 

The  dt)etor  appears  to  have  been  an  interested  ob- 
server of  passing  events,  active  and  cheerl'ul  as  well 
as  prompt  and  ellicient  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

This  Dr.  Perkins  has  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  invention  of  the  "  Metallic  Tracters,"  which 
were  so  much  ridiculed  by  the  profession  at  the  time 
they  were  produced.  But  the  inventor  of  them  was 
quite  another  man,  a  Dr.  Elisha  Perkins,  of  Connecti- 
cut. He  was  a  learned  man,  and  one  of  much  ability 
and  boldness  in  experimenting  ;  and  proved  his  sin- 
cerity by  going  to  New  York  in  17'J[),  when  the  yel- 
low fever  was  jtrevalcnt  there,  to  test  the  virtue  of 
a  medicine  he  had  prepared  for  its  cure,  and  falling 
himself  a  victim  to  the  disease'. 

Daxiel  TowxsuNn,  of  Lynnfield,  who  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Ijcxington,  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Thomas  Townsetnl,  or  Towiisliend,  as  he  ami  oth- 
ers of  the  family  soineliincs  spelled  the  name,  who 
came  to  Lynn  as  early  as  ItiSo,  and  in  the  records  is 
called  a  husbandman.  He  owned  a  lot  of  some  seven 
acres,  on  the  southerly  side  of  Boston  Street,  a  short 
distance  west  from  Franklin  ;  and  upon  this  lot  liis 
dwelling  is  thought  to  have  stood,  though  3Ir.  Le\vis 
says  he  lived  near  the  iron  works,  in  the  jxesent 
bounds  of  Saugus.  Perha[is  he  lived  in  both  neigh- 
borhoods, for  he  is  known  to  have  owned  lands  near 
the  southwesterly  border  of  Lynnfield,  and  in  other 
places.  He  died  December  22,  1G77,  at  about  the  age 
of  seventy-seven  years.  His  son  John  was  a  wheel- 
wright, and  behmgeil  to  the  clunx'h  in  Pa'a<ling, 
though  hi?  seems  always  to  have  been  calh'd  of  Lynn. 
Perlnqis  the  Heading  clutrch  was  more  convenient  to 
his  home  than  that  of  Lynn.  He  died  December  14, 
172G,  leaving  a  son,  Daniel,  born  April  1,  170'J.  And 
this  Daniel  was  father  of  the  Daniel  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice,  and  was  one  of  the  lirst  to  lay 
down  his  life  in  the  great  struggle  for  American  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Townshends  weix'  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
family,  whose  seat  had,  iVom  time  immemorial,  been 
In  Norfolk,  England,  near  the  town  of  King's  Lynn, 
from  which  our  own  I-^ynn  received  its  name,  through 
Rev:  Mr.  "Whiting,  who  at  one  time  was  chaplain  to  Sir 
Roger  Townsliend.  And  for  many  generations  they 
maintained  their  lordly  position. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  Mi.l,  Charles  Townshend  was 
by  writ,  says  Mackerell,  "  called  ui)  to  the  House  of 
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Peers  by  the  style  Jiud  title  of  the  most  Noble  and 
Eight  Honorable  Charles  Townshend,  Lord  Lynn,  of 
Lynn  Regis,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk." 

It  would  hardly  be  in  jjlace  here  to  attempt  an  en- 
umeration of  the  many  statesmen  and  military  heroes 
who  have  made  the  name  of  Townsend  illustrious,  or 
at  least  conspicuous,  in  the  Old  "World.  One  or  two, 
however,  whose  names  became  connected  with  Amer- 
ican affairs,  may  be  named.  There  was  I^Ianiuis 
George  Townsend,  eldest  son  of  the  third  viscount, 
who  commanded  a  division  under  Wolfe  in  the  Cana- 
da expedition,  and  after  the  death  of  Wolfe  took 
command,  and  received  the  capitulation.  He  subse- 
quently rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  British  army, 
was  an  active  member  of  ParliHUient,  and  a  Privy 
Councillor.  His  younger  brother,  Charles,  though  a 
statesman  of  acknowledged  ability,  was  evidently 
extremely  fond  of  popularity ;  insomuch  that  he 
seems  at  times  to  have  been  on  either  side  of  the 
American  cause  during  the  agitating  times  imme- 
diately preceding  our  Revolution.  It  was  he  wlio  in- 
troduced the  resolutions  that  did  much  to  preci^iitate 
the  war,  the  resolutions  imposing  a  duty  on  glass,  tea, 
paper  and  certain  other  articles.  Macaulay  says  of 
him :  "  He  was  a  man  of  splendid  talents,  of  lax 
principles  and  of  boundless  vanity  and  presump- 
tion." 

Rutenoughof  theforeign  pedigree.  Although  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  that  in  the  ancient  cluirch  of  St. 
Margaret;  in  King's  Lynn,  the  stately  edifice  in  which 
ilevout  worshipjiers  have  been  accustomed  to  assem- 
ble fur  almost  eight  hundred  years,  and  from  which  was 
taken  the  time-worn  stone  now  in  the  vestibule  of  St. 
Siei)hen's  in  our  own  Lynn,  there  is  a  black  marble 
in  the  north  alley,  bearing  this  inscription:  "Jlere 
lieth  the  Body  of  Mr.  James  Townshend,  who  was 
Organist  of  this  Church  3G  Years,  and  died  the  8th 
of  Jan.  1724.  Aged  'A  Years.  Also  Elizabeth,  his 
Mother,  who  died  the  21st  of  April,  1733.  Aged  84 
Years." 

The  American  branch  of  the  Townsend  family  can 
boast  of  ti  full  sliare  of  such  as  became  conspicuous 
in  various  «!e]>artmcnts — of  poets,  scientists,  legisla- 
tors, and  especially  those  who  shone  in  the  military 
calling.  And  in  the  circumscribed  s[>liere  of  village 
life  were  many  whose  virtues  might  have  adorned  any 
position.  Of  this  latter  class  seems  to  have  been 
Daniel  Townsend,  whose  memory  has  occasioned  this 
notice,  and  who  met  a  patriot's  death  at  Lexiugton^ 
on  that  i>regnant  April  day  in  1775.  His  life  was  not 
an  ambitious  or  adventurous  one,  and  not  much  can 
be  gatlu-red  of  his  history.  Ho  was  born  Hcceniber 
2<J,  1738,  ami  consequently,  at  the  time  of  his  (Jealh, 
was  in  tiio  prime  of  life.  He  left  a  wife  and  five 
young  children;  wa.s sober  and  industrious, pious  and 
a  consistent  member  of  the  Lynnficld  church.  He 
was  prompt  at  the  call  of  duty  on  that  meiiKjrable 
morning,  and  with  the  company  of  minute-men. 
reached  tiie  scene  of  action  soon  after  daylight.  Mr. 


Lewis  says  Townsend  was  with  Timothy  Munroe,  an- 
other Lynn  man,  standing  behind  a  house  "firing  at 
the  British  troops,  as  they  were  coming  down  the 
road,  in  their  retreat  toward  Boston.  Townsend  had 
just  fired,  and  exclaimed,  '  There  is  another  redcoat 
down,'  when  Munroe,  looking  round,  saw,  to  his  as- 
tonishment, that  they  were  completely  hemmed  in  by 
the  flank-guard  of  the  British  army,  who  were  com- 
ing down  through  the  fields  behind  them.  They  im- 
mediately ran  into  the  lunise,  and  sought  for  the  cel- 
lar; but  no  cellar  was  there.  They  looked  for  a 
closet,  but  there  Avas  none.  All  this  time,  which  was 
indeed  but  a  moment,  the  balls  were  pouring  through 
the  back  windows,  making  havoc  of  the  glass.  Town- 
send  leaped  through  the  end  window,  carrying  the 
sash  and  all  with  him,  and  instantly  fell  dead.  Mun- 
roe followed,  and  ran  for  his  life.  He  passed  for  a 
long  distance  between  both  parties,  many  of  whom 
discharged  their  guns  at  hini.  As  he  ])assed  the  last 
soldier,  who  stopped  to  fire,  he  heard  the  redcoat  ex- 
claim, 'Damn  the  Yankee!  he  is  bullet-proof— let 
him  go!'  i\Ir.  Munroe  had  one. ball  through  his  leg, 
and  thirty-two  bullet-holes  through  liis  clothes  and 
hat.  Even  the  metal  buttons  of  his  waistcoat  were 
shot  off."  Townsend  was  found  to  have  had  seven 
bullets  through  bis  body.  His  remains  were  taken  to 
Lynnfiehl,  and  ''lay  the  next  night,"  says  Captain  C. 
H.  TownsiMid,  "  in  the  Bancroft  house,  where  the 
blood-stains  remain  on  the  old  oaken  floor  to  tliis 
day"  [1875].  The  Rt.fc.r  Gazette,  of  Jlay  2d,  in  a 
brief  obituary,  s]icaks  of  him  as  having  been  a  con- 
stant and  ready  friend  to  the  jioor  and  alllicted;  a 
good  adviser  in  cases  of  difliculty  ;  a  mild,  sincere 
and  able  re;iruver.  In  slmrL,  it  adds,  "  he  was  a  friend 
to  his  country,  a  blessing  to  society,  and  an  ornament 
to  the  cliuri.'li  of  which  he  was  a  member."  And 
then  are  adiled,  as  original,  the  lines  given  below_ 
The  notice  and  lines  were  written  by  some  sympa- 
thizing friend,  the  latter  being  transferred  to  the 
stone  when  erected,  some  time  after,  at  his  grave: 

"  Lie,  M>li;int  'ru\vii.^f'ii'!,  in  tlic  iK-ufiTiil  hIkuIl-s  ;  \vo  trust", 
IinUHirtnl  lumni-?*  mint;!''  witli  tliy  ilust. 
Wliiil.  tl].iii«li  lli.v  liiul_v  Klni!i(;li'il  ill  ilsjjoioV 
.S(,  iliil  lliy  Suvioiir'H  I'utly,  Itmg  bufiu'i' ; 
Aini  jis  In?  riiibud  Ilia  own,  by  power  divinu. 
So  IliuHuiiK!  powur  sliiill  iilHo  qiiii:l<cii  tliiim. 
Ami  in  ulcTiiul  glory  niayel  tlu>n  Hliiiio." 

To  show  with  what  alacrity  the  rural  population 
responded  to  their  country's  call,  it  may  bo  remarked 
that  thirty-one  towns  were  represented  on  that  dawn- 
ing day  of  the  Revolution.  The  loss  up(jn  the  side  of 
the  British  was  much  greater  than  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans, — a  fact  that  may  bo  accounted  for  in  va- 
rious ways,  without  supposing  cowardice  or  remiss- 
ness on  either  side.  On  the  j.>art  of  the  liritish,  sev- 
enty-three were  killed,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
wounded  an<l  twenty-six  missing.  On  the  part  of 
the  Americans,  forty-nine  were  killed,  thirty-six 
wounded  and  five  missing. 

J(jhn  P.  Townsend,  of  New  York,  and  Ca])tain 
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Charles  H.  Townsend,  of  New  Haveu,  have  published 
much  valuable  matter  pertaining  to  the  family  histo- 
ry, collected  both  here  and  in  EiiglaTid,  for  wliich 
labor  of  love  they  deserve  iiumy  thanks.  Whether 
the  family  here  have  kept  up  a  corres])OiKlence  with 
their  English  cotisins  is  not  known.  Pei^haps  in  some 
future  generation,  one  of  those  .Mgitating  dreams  ol 
an  immense  fortune  waiting  in  England  lor  American 
heirs  may  be  entertained  by  siune  andnt  ious  one  of  the 
line  :  if  so,  it  is  to  l>e  hoped  that  it  may  not,  like  so 
many  similar  dreams,  prove  hut  alluring  romance. 

T){OMA.s  W'ooiiWAiMi. — Mr.  Woodward  was  well 
known  by  the  shoemaking  tVatcrnity  of  filty  yoai> 
ago  throughout  this  region  l)y  liis  famous  ;iwls.  lie 
was  born  in  Lynutield  in  1773,  and  dit-il  in  ISilt),  :it 
the  great  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  His  manufac- 
tory was  in  that  part  of  Heading  now  known  a- 
Wakefield,  fie  was  a  remarkably  ingenious  mechanic 
and  hits  been  cre<lited  with  a  iiundjer  of  useful  inven- 
tions. The  Emerson  razor-strop,  which  was  so  ])opu- 
lar  fifty  years  ago,  when  men  generally  kept  their 
faces  closely  shaved,  is  said  to  have  been  a  d^'vice  ol 
his.  P.ut  his  ingenuity  does  not  seem  to  have  Ijecn 
directed  to  any  achievement  of  much  magnitude,  as 
was  that  of  his  neighbor,  Dixon.  ]Iis  uwls,  Imw- 
ever,  though  not  strictly  an  invention,  gave  him  a 
name  and  a  substantial  income,  and  prijliably,  in  a 
negative  way,  had  a  saving  elfect  on  the  morals  ol 
manv  an  operative  who,  irritated  by  the  brittleness 
or  rough  movement  ol'  other  awls,  might  be  led  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  lubricating  profanity.  Mr.  Iviton, 
in  his  "  History  of  Reading,"  says  of  ]\Ir.  Wood- 
ward ;  "  He  was  an  iKuiest,  industrious  and  kind- 
hearted  luan,  but  ])0sse.'-scd  some  i)eculiarities  ol 
character.  He  had  an  inquiring  and  rather  credu- 
lous mind;  any  new  idea,  either  in  physic,  jdiysics 
or  ethics,  he  was  ever  rCady  to  adojit,  and  if  ]iq 
thought  it  valuable,  he  was  dis])Oscd  to  [)ur8ue  it  with 
great  sincerity  and  pertinacity  of  purpose;  hence  we 
find  him  ever  trying  some  new  experiment  in  manu- 
facturing, using  some  newly-invented  pills  or  cordial, 
making  a  ■tineluro'  that  beconus,  and  still  continues, 
a  pi)i)uiar  medicine;  becoming  an  aiili-.Ma-nn  and 
abolitionist  of  the  nujst  apjirnvrd  patterns,  and  an 
honest  and  sincere  believer  in  Millerism.  }lc  was, 
however,  a  very  useful  citizen,  lie  lived  to  be  aged, 
and  his  body  outlived  his  mind." 

Mts(  F,i.L.\NEOUS  jr,\  i  ri;RS. 

NEwr.i:i:Yi'Oin'  Tim'.mm ick. — The  turnpike  from 
Newburyjiort  to  Boston  wius  linislu;d  in  l.SOij  at  a  cost 
of  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  But 
it  <lid  not  i)rove  a  successful  cnterjjrise  I'ecuniarily. 
A  few  .stages  ran  over  it,  but  not  much  of  the  travel 
w:is  diverted  from  the  large  seaboaiil  settlements.  It 
ran  through  the  southerly  section  of  LynnfieM,  and 
wa-s  expected  to  bring  great  prosperity  to  the  ]dace. 
rJ!isappointnient  followed.  The  capacious  and.  well- 
appointed  liotel  was  built,  and  lor  many  years,  iu- 
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deed  excepting  a  few  intervals  of  ]irivate  occupancy, 
till  the  ])resent  time,  has  furnished  a  pleasant  resort 
for  summer  visitors  as  well  as  winter  i>arties.  The 
surroundings  are  picturesque,  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing features  being  the  beautiful  |)ond  near  the  border 
of  which  it  stands.  The  drives  in  all  directions  are 
attractive,  .and  the  quiet  all  that  the  most  retiring 
can  desire,  l^yiintield  lintel  (Smitli  Village)  is  four 
miles  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  rods  \'fnm  Central 
Square,  Lyiui. 

FiRics  IN  TiiK  ^\''(lOI)S. — During  her  whole  history 
Lynnlield  has  periodit'ally  lieeii  subjected  to  exti'u- 
sive  lires  in  her  woods.  Down  to  the  ju'esent  day 
such  fires  occur,  frequently  in  the  most  mysterious 
way.  And  it  has  been  suggested,  ])erhai)S  with  some 
reason,  that  under  ])eculiar  circumstances  the  i)itch 
exuding  from  a  pine  may  accumulate  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  act  as  a  lens,  and  in  an  excessively  hot  sun 
so  concentrate  the  rays  as  to  jiroduce  tire.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  attention  of  the  authorities  has 
been  directed  to  this  matter.  But  though  legislation 
has  done  smnething,  it  has  never  succeeded  in  sup- 
[jresfing  the  dreaded  evil,  and  never  will  while  fiic- 
tion  matches  continue  to  be  used,  and  eareles.s  boys, 
heedle.-s  smokers  and  thoughtless  gunners  range  the 
woods.  In  No\  enibei-,  1  (i4(),  the  ( reneral  Court  passed 
(his  order  concerning  "  kindliuge  liies  in  wuds": 
"  Whiisoev''  shall  kindle  any  fires  in  y"  woods,  before 
y''  I'l"'  <lay  of  y''  first  mo."  [March]  "or  after  y''  last 
day  of  y"  2"'  mo.,  or  mi  y"  last  day  of  the  weeke,  or 
Lords  day,  shall  iiay  all  damages  y'-  any  pson 
shall  loose  thereby,  fc  halfe  so  much  to  y"  eomon 
treasury."  And  the  same  year  the  court  genertiusly 
allowed  the  use  of  "tobacko,"  under  certain  restric- 
tiims,  saying,  "  It  shalbe  lawfull  for  any  man  y'  is  on 
his  journey  (remf)te  from  any  house  five  miles)  to  take 
tobacco,  so  that  thereby  hee  sets  not  y-  woods  on  fire 
to  y'^  darmige  of  any  man." 

Duringthe  severe  drought  which  prevailed  in  18f34 
very  destructive  forest  fires  rage<l.  And  also  during 
the  severer  drought  of  the  next  year,  18G5,  which 
continued  from  July  oth  to  October  loth.  And  al- 
most every  season  many  aeri's  are  liui  ned  (iver,  de- 
stroying not  only  standing  wood,  but  that  cut  and 
corded.  'J'he  Massachusetts  Legislature,  in  1S85-SG, 
passed  "  An  Act  for  the  better  jirotcction  of  Forests 
from  I'^ires,"  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  provisions  will 
be  energetically  enfoi-ced  ;  if  they  are,  some  good  may 
result. 

Omj  Cuiu{I':ncy. — About  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tif)n,  the  currency,  what  there  was  of  it,  was  in  a  sad 
state  of  confusion.  The  Continental  money,  so  called, 
the  paper  issued  by  Congress,  had  dei)reciated  to  such 
a  degree  that  a  thousand  dollars  of  it  were  sold  for 
less  than  twenty  dollars  in  silver.  i\Ir.  Lewis  gives 
the  following  descri[ition  of  different  denominations 
of  these  fiscal  pledges,  many  of  which  are  still  pre- 
served among  antitpiarian  collections.  Doubtless 
many  specimens  are  to  be  found  among  the  old  Lynn- 
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field  families.  The  pieces  of  paper  were  about  two 
inches  square  :  "  The  one-dollar  bills  had  an  altar  with 
the  words  depressa  resiirt/it,  the  oppressed  rises.  The 
two-dollar  bills  bore  a  hand,  making  a  circle  with 
compasses,  with  the  mot'o,  tribii/atio  ditdl,  trouble  en- 
riches. The  device  of  the  three-dollar  bills  was  an 
eagle  pouncing  upon  a  crane,  who  was  biting  the 
eagle's  neck,  with  the  motto,  e.v'dus  in  dnhio,  the  event 
is  doubtful.  On  the  tive-dollar  bills  was  a  hand  grasp- 
ing a  thorn  bush,  with  the  inscription  suxiine  vel  ab- 
sline,  hold  fast  or  touch  not.  The  six-dollar  bills  re]!- 
resented  a  beaver  felling  a  tree,  with  the  word  pcrfe- 
verando,  by  perseverance  we  prosper.  Another  emis- 
sion bore  an  anchor,  with  the  words,  //(  tc  Dumine 
speramitf,  In  thee.  Lord,  have  F  trusted.  The  eiglit- 
dollar  bills  displayed  a  harp,  with  the  motto  rnnjora 
minfri-ilnts  consonant,  the  great  harmonize  with  the 
little.  The  thirty-dollar  bills  e.xhibited  a  wreath  on 
an  altar,  with  the  legend,  rccfe,  fades,  if  you  do 
right  you  will  succeed."  In  a  few  years,  however,  the 
government  succeeded  in  so  regulating  matters  that 
confidence  began  to  be  felt.  And  soon  after  Albert 
Gallatin,  who  was  perhaps  the  most  aide  financier  of 
the  age,  was  called  to  tiie  Treasury  DeparUneiit,  things 
began  to  wear  an  encouraging  asi^ect.  But  still  there 
remained  for  many  years  a  great  diversity  in  the  mode 
of  reckoning,  if  not  in  real  values,  in  different  sections 
of  the  country  ;  and  the  coins  in  circulation  were  va- 
riously denominated.  Hut  little  was  as  yet  coined 
liere,  and  the  chief  silver  in  circulation,  down  to  u 
time  quite  within  the  rec(dlection  of  multitudes  now 
living,  was  Sj>anish.  Who  docs  not  remember  (he 
four-]ience-halfpeunies  (Gl  cents),  the  nine-pcnces 
(12J  cents),  the  pistarecjns  (at  fir.st  20  cents,  and  tlicii 
suddenly  reduced  to  17  cents)  ? 

Goi-U  AND  I'aI'Ki:  (Jc'1'.i:en(  Y. — In  thisconnection, 
perhaps  :is  appropriately  as  in  any  other,  a  word  may 
be  said  regarding  the  value  changes  in  the  currency 
conseijuent  on  our  late  Civil  "War.  On  the  17th  of 
December,  1878,  for  the  first  time  in  sixteen  years, 
gold  stood  at  par,— that  is,  $100  in  gold  were  worth  jusi 
$100  in  greenback  government  uohs.  The  cxlrrnic  ul' 
variutioM  was  on  .luly  11,  lS(i-l,  wIilmi  ^loo  In  gold 
were  worth  $285  in  bank  bills.  I'rom  this  last  dati- 
the  dilference  in  values  Ijcgan  slow  ly  to  fade  away. 
In  the  gold  room  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
there  was  much  enthusiasm  manifested  on  the  day 
when  par  wsus  reached,  and  great  cheering. 

SlAMKSF.  Twixs. — During  the  warm  season  of  1831 
the  famous  Siamese  twins,  Chang  ami  Eng,  so  mys- 
teriously united  in  person,  were  I'or  a  short  time  rus- 
ticating in  Lynnfield.  It  was  about  the  time  tha.t  they 
were  first  exhibited  in  this  vicinity.  They  were  one 
day  out  on  a  gunning  excursif)n,  and  becoming  so 
irritat<;d  by  being  followed  and  stared  at  by  men  and 
boys,  they  conrmittcd  a  breach  of  the  i>eace,  were 
taken  before  a  magistrate  and  put  under  bonds.  It 
came  near  becoming  a  serious  question  how  one  could 
be  punished  by  imprisonment,  slujuld  it  come  to  that, 


if  the  other  were  innocent.  The  difficulty  vanished, 
however,  when  it  a]ipeared  that  both  were  guilty. 
They  died  in  North  Carolina  in  (he  wiiil cr  of  187.3, 
within  two  hours  of  each  other,  aged  sixty-three 
years. 

Prize-Fighters. — Edward  0'r)aldwin,  known  as 
the  Irish  Giant,  and  Jo.srph  ^^'aruIuld,  an  English- 
man, noted  prize-fighters,  were  arrested  by  the  police 
just  as  they  had  commenced  a  battle  in  Lynnfield, 
on  the  nioniiiig  of  October  20,  18G8.  A  crowd  of 
those  who  delight  in  such  demoralizing  contests 
had  assembled  li-oiu  lioston  and  neighboring  places, 
but  they  very  suddenly  dispersed  in  dismay  when 
the  police  appeared.  <)'l'>aldwin  aiHM\'^armuld  were 
arraigned  before  the  r>ynn  r(dire  Court  and  bound 
over  for  the  action  of  the  grand  jury.  The  fi)rmcr  was 
finally  sentenced  to  tin)  House  of  Correction  for  two 
years,  but  t!ie  latter  escaped,  forfeiting  his  bail. 

Goi.DEX  Si'liCE. — May  10,  18(19,  was  the  day  on 
which  the  lastsjiike  was  driven  in  completion  of  the 
first  continuous  railroad  line  connecting  tlie  .Atlantic 
and  Pacific.  It  was  an  eventful  occasion,  far  away 
therein  the  Rocky  .Mountain  sliadows,  an<l  drew  to- 
gether many  |ironiinent  [icrsnns  IVoiu  dill'eii.'nl  ]iarf8  of 
the  country.  The  sidke  was  of  solid  gold,  and  what 
renders  the  occurrence  of  special  interest  to  the  people 
of  Lynnfield  is  the  f'act  that  it  was  driven  by  David 
Hewes,  a  native  of  the  town,  and  a  conlractoi-  on  the 
road.  IL  was,  h<.iwever,  soon  withdrawn  and  deimsited 
in  a  museum  in  San  Francisco,  under  the  well- 
grounded  apjirehension  that  i fallowed  to  I'enniin,  some 
straying  traveler,  curious  or  covetous,  woiihl  appropri- 
ate it. 

iM'izoo'i'if. — A  strange  disease  cal led  epizootic  jd'c- 
vailed  among  horses  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
autumn  of  1872;  so  many  were  dis;ibled  that  such 
wheel-vehicles  as  were  drawn  by  horses  almost  ceased 
to  run.  In  Boston  the  United  States  nuiil  was  carried 
to  and  from  the  [lost-oflice  in  ox-teains.  ^'arious  ex- 
liedients  were  resorted  to.  fioats  and  dogs,  in  many 
instances,  were  harnessed  for  laltor  ;  atid  sometimes 
nuai  and  l)oys  undertook  the  duties  ol'  i]\r  disabled 
animals.  The  disease  was  not  usually  fatal,  lint  such 
as  survived  were  left  in  a  wcitkened  comlition. 

SuRt'EUS  Revemtic. —  In  18H7  the  surjilus  Fnitcd 
States  revenue  was  distributed.  The  amount  received 
hy  Lynnfield  was  #1  •i2S.2'.),  audit  was  appro|>riated  to 
the  payment  of  the  town  debt.  Other  t(jwiis,  by  vote, 
devoted  their  shares  to  different  jjurposes,  some  even 
distributing  it  |)er  capita.  Saugus  received  $8500, 
and  approjiriated  it  to  the  building  of  a  town-hall. 
Lynn  received  !¥14,87'J.OO,  and  applied  it  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  town  debt.  Judging  from  present  ap- 
pearances, it  will  be  a  long  time  beliire  the  munici- 
palities will  receive  another  such  divideml. 

Forest  Uiee  Cicmetery. — This  endeared  resting- 
place  for  the  dead  was  consecrated  on  the  1-lth  of  Oc- 
tober, 185G.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  ReV.  Edwin 
R.   Hodgman,   of   the  Trinitarian  Congregational 
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Church,  Centre  Vilhige,  and  Rev.  Ariel  P.  Chute, of 
the  South  ViUage  Church. 

FARJt  Pkoiu'Cts — Maxukactl'ki;s — Statjstics. 
— Lynntield  is  essentially  ;v  farming  town,  iind  oer- 
tfliuly  an  industrious  one,  as  the  following  items  from 
the  latest  returns  show. 

FAUM  ruourcTS. 

NiimlKTof  filims   S5 

Tons  <..f  liny  niisc.l   !l7il 

Oulloua  of  milk   141,320 

IVii lids  of  butter   5,'Ji8 

I>o7.en.«  of  ei;!,'s   IS.-lsO 

Buslii'ls  of  iKjIalutmoii  aoucies)   3, (122 

liusliols  of  Indian  corn  (on  4S  acivs)   l.S'.iO 

Total  vrtliie  of  proilucis   851,415 

SliXllFACTl'RES. 

Avi'nise  number  of  cniployees  (males,  41  ;  I'lMiialea,  3;i)  71 

AVapes  pjiid  during  the  year   S25,0UU 

Capital  invested     12,:iOO 

St.jck  use.;   70,351) 

Yalne  of  products   120,500 

Boots  and  Shoes. — Included  in  the  above  is  that  of 
boots  and  shoes,  the  i)ioductive  value  of  w^iich  is 
much  larger  than  that  of  all  the  other  manulactures 
combined,  and  foots  up  as  follows  : 


Average  nninbor  uf  employees  (male:* 

Total  ivuges  jwid  durinjj  the  year  

Capilal  ilivf-«I<'d  

V  ihle  of  st.^  k  


feniak'H  33).  (18 
  S23,«:i«i 

,   t;,3uo 

  07,001) 


Value  of  jiroducls   112,500 

Population'. — The  population  at  difFerent  ])eriods 
i.s  shown  hv  the  folI<iwin<r  short  table: 


Years   1820. 

I'opulation   5y'» 


1S50. 
1723 


1S70.  Ife.so. 

81  s  7c.e 


In  188o  the  number  of  families  was  185;  number 
of  ratalilc  polls,  24");  number  of  \  (iters,  180;  number 
of  dweniiig-h6u>es,  1<;7. 

8<.  II0ijLs. — There  are  three  public  schools,  known 
as  Centre  School,  Soiitl)  CTraniniar  School  and  South 
Primary.  Expenditures  for  scIk)o1s  during  the  year 
ending  March  1 ,  1887,  $1 28o.-20.  Whole  luimber  of 
srhobirs,  May  I,  ISSiI,  lifiwn-ti  the  ages  of  five  and 
(il't.'cn,  1 1 'i. 

Towx  ICxi'K.\si;s. — The  town  (!.\'|)('nst'S  I'or  year 
ending  March  1,  1887,  amounted  tc)  >7'J-1!).42,  )livided 
as  folh)Ws:  Highways,  S142P.. 70  ;  schools,  ^^1003.82; 
town  oHicers,  $4;i2.ri0  ;  niiscelhmeous,  $24/3. OO;  State 
and  county  lax,  03(5. lo  ;  printing,  §70.10 ;  State  aid, 
§210;  abatements,  4=42.;32  ;  interest  and  debt,  iJHlO  ; 
poor,  .*1044.5<;;  discount  on  taxes,  §123.82. 

Vam;ation-  ano  Taxation'. — The  total  valuation 
for  18Sf.  wa.s  §540,904  ;  real  estate,  §474,0a7  ;  person- 
al, $718,(17;  rate  of  taxation,  §1)  on  .■^1000. 

BlKTfis,  MAUKiAtiKs  AND  Death.s,  188G. — I5irths, 
1 1 — 4  male.-i,  7  females.  Marriages,  17.  Deaths,  15 — 
•0  males,  10  females ;  four  were  over  80  years  old ; 
Rev.  Jacob  Jlood  was  94  and  Sophia  N.  Hood  90, 
lacking  a  mouth. 


1S2G- 
1S28. 
1S2'.1- 
ls:12. 
1S33. 
1S34- 
1S3G. 
1S37. 
1838- 
1841. 
1843. 

1814. 
I.SIS. 
1823. 
1832. 
18.33. 
1834. 
18:!7. 


1836. 
1,S39. 
1852. 


1848 
1851, 
185i;. 


■27.  Josiah  NewluiU. 

Asa  '1'.  N'ewliall. 
■32.  John  L'pton,  .Ir. 

Bowman  \'ilee. 

Jolm  L'pton,  .Ir. 
■35.  .Toeliua  ilewer^. 

John  Perkins,  Jr. 

\Villian>  I'erkins. 
■41.  David  N.  Swa.sey. 

James  Jackson. 

Joshua  llewes. 

Johii  Uplon,  .tr, 
Andrew  Manslield. 
Bowman  A'iles. 
John  Upton,  Jr. 
Bowni.m  Yiles. 
Andrew  JIanslield,  Jr 
Joshua  Ue\S(is. 


Ut'presenlaHves, 

1844.  Enoch  Rus.sell. 
1848.  Josiah  Xewhall. 
18.5(1-51.  William  .-^kiniier,  Jr. 
1852-,53.  Johii  Daufurth,  Jr. 
lS,^ti-.57.  Pavid  A,  Titcomb. 
ISGO.  John  Dantortli. 
18(')5.  Geor'^e  L.  llawkes. 
18(i'J,  James  llewes. 
1874.  Wm.  }l.  Koiuuly. 
1881.  Anilrew  Maii.slield. 


18-11.  Andrew  ]\tanslicld,  Jr. 

1842.  Josliua  llewes. 

1843.  Andrew  Man»nold,  .Ii. 

1844.  John  I'erkins,  Jr. 
1857.  .Tohn  Pantorth,  Jr. 
1878.  Francis  1'.  Russell. 


Ofliro  e 
Theron  I'almor. 
Charles  Sjiiiuiey. 
James  \V'.  Cliurrh. 

Ollice  I 

George  K.  Wliittred^ 
Saniu.-l  .V.  Xi-«vuml) 
Jonullian  Itryaiit. 


I'oduiastel'f!. 
[South  Village.] 
ilahlishe.d  May  25,  1830. 

1x55.  Henry  W  .  Swasey. 
18G'J.  .Tames  .Tackson. 

f(.:enfre  Village.] 
staldislied  .\ngust  1,  184S.  i 
e.  I  ISiiS.  Levi  H,  Hussell. 

I   1871.  Fraiii  is  P.  liu.ssidl. 


liKCAI'fl'ULATlOX   AND  IIISTORK.'AL  fsU.MiMAItV. 

1635.  May  i!th,  the  General  Court  grants  to  John 
Humfrey  live  hiindrrd  aci-es  of  huid,  including  what 
is  now  called  Lynntield  PdihI,  or  Ilnmfrey's  Pond,  or 
Suntaug  Lake. 

1639.  March  loth,  "  Linn  was  granted  six  miles 
into  the  country,"  by  the  court.  This  was  the  terri- 
tory now  Ibrming  Lynnlield  and  parts  of  adj'acent 
towns,  mid  was  Inng  callcil  Lynn  l^nd. 

1658.  Seidcmlicr  22d,  ,Ios(;ph  ^ewbiill,  the  lirst 
settler  in  Lynnlield  of  the  name  of  .N'ewliall,  is  born 
in  Lynn.  He  was  the  father  of  ele\'cn  children,  all 
of  whom  survived  him  ;  was  known  as  Ensign  New- 
hall  ;  was  a  Peprcsentalive  in  the  tieneral  Court ;  and 
in  .lanuaiy,  170(1,  perished  in  u  great  snuw-sLorin,  on 
his  way  from  lioston. 

1696,  The  winter  id'  this  year  was  the  coldest  for 
luori'  Ihiin  fifty  ye;iis,  and  nceasioneil  mueli  sull'ering. 

1706.    Division  (if  |inlilic,  lands  amnng  the  settlers. 

1712.  Novembi^r  17tli,  Ly  nnlield  set  oil  from  Lynn 
as  a  separate  [)arish. 

1715.    First  meeting-bouse  in  Ijynnlield  built. 

1719.  Deceinl)er  17ili,  Northern  lights  observed 
f(ir  the  lirst  time.  1 'eople  greatly  alarmed,  some  de- 
claring that  they  could  hear  a  rustling. 

1720.  August  17th,  First  Church  of  Lynnlield 
(the  second  of  Lynn)  formed,  and  Rev.  Nathaniel 
S[)arhawk  iustalled. 

1730.  August  iilst,  Andrew  Mansfield  killed  in  a 
well,  l)y  a  stone  falling  on  liis  head. 

1731.  November  24th,  Rev.  Stephen  Chase,  second 
minister  of  Lynnlield  Parish,  settled. 

1732.  May  7tli,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Sparhawk,  first 
minister,  died,  aged  thirty-eight. 
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HISTORY  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


1733.  The  following  entry  appears  on  the  Lynii- 
field  Church  records :  "  December  20,  1733,  att  ii 
chh  meeting,  Voted  that  every  communicant  o(" 
this  church  shall  pay  three  pence  every  sacrament 
day,  in  order  to  make  provision  for  the  Lord's  table." 

1749.  Hot  summer.  Great  drought.  Multitudes 
of  grasshoppers. 

1755.  November  5th,  Rev.  Benjamin  Adams,  third 
minister  of  Lynnfield  Parish,  settled.  The  most  se- 
vere earthquake  ever  felt  in  New  England  occurred 
Xov ember  ISth. 

1759.  Died  in  Lyunfield.  June  4th,  Margaret,  wife 
of  John  Briant,  of  "something  supposed  to  breed  in 
her  brain,"  as  the  church  record  says. 

1764.  On  the  public  records  of  Lynn  appears  the 
following.  It  no  doubt  refers  to  a  marriage  that  took 
place  in  Lynnfield  Parish,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adams 
was  minister  thereat  the  time,  and  Go  wing  was  an  early 
Lynnfield  name  :  "Married,  Daniel  Gowing  to  JIary 
Bowers,  Dec.  25,  1764,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Adams."  And  it 
is  added  that  the  bride  was  clothed  only  in  a  sheet 
and  undergarment,  and  those  "she  borrowed."  Pro- 
bably the  bride  appeared  in  that  remarkable  outfit  un- 
der the  apprehension  that  if  she  brought  nothing  to  her 
husband  he  could  not  be  held  lor  any  debt  of  hers.  But 
why  might  she  not  have  Ijorrowed  a  gown  as  well  as 
the  other  articles?  Or  could  it  have  been  a  Christ- 
nia.s  frolic?  Perhaps  she  was  a  widow  and  that  her 
former  husband  died  in  debt,  for  it  appears  that  by  an 
old  "legal  custom"  the  new  husband  couM  in  such 
case  be  held  responsible  for  the  liabilities  of  his 
maritiil  predecessor.  At  all  events,  such  was  the  rea- 
son given  regarding  a  marriage  that  took  place  in 
Salem,  April  21,  1.S18,  where  the  record  says  the  Ijride 
was  even  less  clothed  "while  the  ceremony  was  ]ier- 
forined." 

1766.  June  22d.  Ensign  Ebenezer  Newhall,  aged 
seventy-three,  died  "' of  something  supposed  to  breed 
witliiii  liim." 

1772.  Extraordinary  amount  of  snow  in  March. 
Storms  on  the  oih,  9tli,  11th,  13tli,  ICtli  and  20th.  In 
sixteen  days  there  fell  about  five  feet  on  a  level.  <*n 
the  seconil  Kriday  in  April  so  vinlent  a  sturm  dci  iir- 
red  that  drifts  twelve  feet  deep  accumnlati  d. 

1775.  April  19lh.  Battle  of  Lexington;  Daniel 
Townsend,  of  Lynnfield,  killed. 

1780.  ^^ay  19th.  The  memorable  dark  day,  which 
extended  all  over  New  England,  creating  great 
alarm.  The  darkness  was  so  great  that  at  noon 
liouses  were  lighted  as  at  night.  And  the  succeeding 
night  Wiis  of  indescribable  darkness,  many  'declaring 
that  it  could  be  felt.  The  occurrence  has  never  been 
eatisfa<-t'^)rily  accounted  for.  The  great  astroTiomer, 
Herscliel,  said  of  it:  "The  dark  day  in  Northern 
America  was  one  of  those  wonderful  phenomena  of 
nature  which  will  always  be  read  of  with  interest, 
but  which  phil<)»ophy  i.s  at  a  loss  to  explain."  1  )r. 
John  I'erkiiis,  of  Lynnfield,  a  learned  physician  and 
author  died,  aged  eighty-five. 


1782.  Lynnfield  Parish  made  a  district,  September 
24th.  Rev.  Joseph  Mottey,  fourth  minister  of  Lynn- 
field, settled. 

1786.  Certain  memoranda  by  ]\Ir.  Sparhawk,  of 
Lynnfield,  in  an  interleaved  almanac  of  this  year,  ai  e 
of  interest  in  various  ways.  The  mode  of  reckoning 
the  currency  is  illustrated  in  this:  "January  y"  P)Otli. 
Bought  two  piggs  by  y"^^  haiul  ol']\Ir.  Kecil,  the  barrow 
weighing  (j2  pounds,  at  live  pence  \ii:v  imund  .  .  . 
the  other  weighing  54  pounds  att  live  jicnce  ]H'r 
pound  ;  "  the  whole  amounting  to  "  two  pound,  eight 
shillings  and  two  pence — which  is  eight  dollars  and 
two  pence."  The  folbiwingrelates  to  the  installation 
ol' Pev,  Obadiidi  I'arsoiis  over  the  First  Parish  of 
Lynn  :  "  P\'b.  y'^  4th  :  Then  was  Installed  att  y"  Old 
Parish,  in  Lynn,  Mr.  Obndiah  l^arsons.  Y'  Revnd 
mr  Cleaveland  of  Ipswich  began  with  prayer,  y' 
Revnd  mr.  Forbes  of  Cajjan  preached  the  sermon,  y" 
Revnd  mr.  Roby,  of  Ia'uu  3d  parish,  gave  the  charge, 
y"  Revnd  mr.  Payson,  ofClieNea,  made  the  conclud- 
ing prayer,  and  the  Pevnd  mr.  Smith,  oi'  Midilleton, 
gave  the  right  hand  of  ffllowship.  The  genlkniian 
above  mentioned  was  settled  in  peace,  liarnKiuy,  and 
concord."  Still  another  memorandum  says :  "  I'^iom 
y''  Mill  of  .iuiic  until  tin,'  l.'Uh  of  .inly,  a  very  ili-y 
time.  And  n[Mm  y''  1  Itli  of  July,  early  in  tin-  ino]-ii- 
ing,  .Fove  tlinndrred  lo  I  he  Icl'l  and  all  Olympns 
trendded  att  his  nod.  The  sun  about  an  hour  high; 
a  beautii'ul  refreshing  >liower.  Again,. luly  y'  loth, 
the  latter  part  of  y''  night,  Jove  thundeieil  to  the 
left,  three  times,  !ind  Olympus  tremlded.  A  ^llO\vl'r 
followeil."  It  will  be  observed  that  those  memoranda 
were  not  m;ide  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Spaibawk,  the  firsi 
minister  ol' Lynnfield,  as  one  or  two  liistorieal  writei's 
have  staled,  as  he  died  nutre  tlian  filly  years  before. 

1788.  .Tohn  Burnham  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention for  ratifying  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates. 

1794.  Early  ]iarl  of  the  winter  imusually  mild. 
Thermometer  <m  Christmas  day  reached  eighty  de- 
grees in  the  open  air.  Water  in  the  ponds  sullieiently 
warm  for  boys  to  bathe 

1800,  .IniM'  1 1  til,  Samnel  l)yer,  a  gentleman  liom 
Boston,  drowned  in  llnnifi'ey's  Pond. 

1803.  i\Liy.  Snow-siurin;  frnil  trees  being  in  blos- 
som. 

1804.  July.    Snow  fell  this  month. 

1806.  Newburypfirt  ami  Boston  Turnpike  com|)U'ted 
at  a  cost  of  four  hnndreil  and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

1814.  Lynnlield  ineorjioraled  as  a  separate  town. 

1815.  SeiiUMubor  23d,  teiTilic  southeasterly  gale; 
ocean  spray  driven  as  far  inland  as  Lynnlield. 

1820.  Asa  T.  Newhall  elected  a  mend)er  of  the 
Convention  for  revising  the  State  (Jonslitution. 

1824.  January  21st,  lie\-.  Joseph  Searl,  fil'th  minis- 
ter of  Lynnfield,  settled,  lie  was  the  last  preacher 
of  the  old  Puritanical  finth  settled  over  the  first  so- 
ciety, his  successor.  Rev.  Luther  Walcot,  being  a 
Uni  versalist. 
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1833.  November  13th,  extraordiimrv  shower  of 
meteors.  It  occurred  early  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
tinued several  hours.  As  computed  by  Arago,  not 
less  than  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  some  of" 
great  brilliancy,  were  at  one  lime  visible  above  the 
horizon  of  Boston.  They  radiated  from  a  point  near 
the  zenith,  and  shot  forth  with  great  velocity,  bend- 
ing their  course  towards  the  Imrizon  :  were  of  various 
sizes,  with  well-defined  trains.  Their  bodies  were 
not  very  dense,  and  though  some  explosions  were 
heard,  most  of  them  rushed  noiselessly  onward.  The 
'"shower,"  if  so  it  should  be  called,  extended  all  over 
the  United  States;  indeed,  over  the  whole  of  North 
America,  if  not  over  the  whole  world,  invisible  in 
some  places  on  account  of  sunlight  or  clouds.  No 
entirely  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given. 
It  has,  however,  been  ascertained  that  similar  occur- 
rences take  place  periodically,  though  there  is  no 
record  of  any  that  ajjproached  this  in  brilliancy. 

1837.  Surplus  United  States  revenue  distributed. 
Lyniitield  received  ?il32S.29,  and  applied  it  to  pay- 
ment of  town  debt. 

1840.  January  4th,  the  house  of  ^Vidow  Betsey 
Newhall,  in  the  South  Village,  burned. 

1842.  September  23d,  the  house  ol'  Warren  New- 
hall,  in  the  Centre  Village,  burned. 

1843.  Splendid  comet;  first  .seen  about  noonday, 
February  1st. 

1850.  A  son  of  Joseph  liamsdell,  aged  ten,  killed 
a  rattlesnake  in  July,  measuring  five  feet  in  length 
and  having  eleven  rattles.  A  tornado  ]iassed  through 
the  westerly  part  of  the  town,  uliout  three  in  the  af- 
ternof)n,  August  1st,  sweeping  all  in  its  |)ath.  Its 
track  was  but  a  few  roils  in  width,  ami  fortunately 
no  buildings  stood  therein.  August  loth,  thirteen 
persons  of  a  ])icnic  jiarty  drowned  in  Lynntield  Pond. 
August  31st,  railroad  through  South  \'illage  opened. 
Deccnd)er  ISth,  Asa  T.  Newhall  died,  aged  seventy- 
one,  and  was  buried  with  Masonic;  honors. 

1852.  November  2Gth,  first  church-bell  in  Lynn- 
field  raised,  on  the  South  ^'illage  Church. 

1853.  .lames  Hewes  elected  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention I'lir  revising  the  Stnt(>  Constitution. 

1854.  Uailroad  through  Lyniifield  Centre  opened 
October  2'M.  Boundary  line  between  I.,ynnlield  and 
Heading  establi.sheil.  There  was  a  long  and  unusually 
beautiful  jicriod  f)l'  Indian  summer,  ending  October 
28th. 

1856.  <^)ctober4,  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  consecrated. 

1857.  Boundary  line  between  f^ynnfield  and  Xorth 
Rrafling  changed. 

1858.  .Magnificent  comet  (Donati's)  visible  in  the 
northwest,  at  evening,  for  several  weeks,  in  the  au- 
tumn. The  tail  was  determined  to  be,  on  the  lOth  of 
Oi-tober,  fifty-one  millions  of  miles  in  length. 

1859.  -Augu,st  28th,  brilliant  display  of  northern 
lights;  whole  heavens  covered.  November  18th, 
large  barn  of  .Tohn  .Mansfield,  South  Village,_burned, 
two  yoke  of  oxen  and  two  horses  perishing. 


1860.  Thomas  Woodward,  a  native  of  Lynnfield, 
manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  ^V^)odward  awls,  died, 
aged  eighty-seven  ye.ars.  June  29th,  the  meeting- 
house in  South  Village  was  struck  by  lightning  dur-- 
ing  a  severe  thunder-storm  of  three  hours'  duration. 
July  ISth,  nuister  of  I>>ssex  County  tire  companies  in 
Lynnfield. 

1861.  The  great  Civil  War  commenced  early  in 
April.  Lyunlield  furnished  sixty  soldiers.  John  P. 
IMead  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  July  21st.  A  military  encampment  was  fbrmeil 
in  the  South  Village  and  anumbei-  of  i-egiments  there 
drilled  preparatory  to  leaving  for  the  seat  of  war. 
July  2d,  a  splendid  comet  suddenly  a[)peared.  It  w.ts 
a  little  west  of  north,  extended  from  the  horizon  to 
the  zenith  and  moved  with  extraordinary  rajiidity  ; 
insonuich  that  it  was  visible  but  few  nights. 

1862.  May  4th,  Captain  Henry  Bancroft's  barn 
burned,  together  with  carriage-house  and  other  out- 
buildings.   A  horse  and  several  cows  perished. 

1865.  January  17th,  I)i-.  Thomas  Xeeiuin,  a  skill- 
ful physician  and  much  esteemed  citizen,  died,  aged 
sixty-one  years.  He  was  an  Irishman  by  birth  and 
served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  British  ai'my  before  coming 
here.  Tlie  town,  at  their  next  annual  meeting,  ]i;issed 
resolutions  of  res|>ect  for  his  memory.  April  Hi],  news 
of  the  fall  of  Richmond  received.  April  l.")th,news 
of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  received. 
During Septend^er  destructive  fires  raged  in  the  woods, 
the  weather  being  very  dry  and  warm. 

1866.  June  22d,  bell  on  church  in  (Jentrc  Village 
raised;  weight,  eight  hundred  anil  thirty  pounds. 

1867.  .January  17th,  a  terrible  snow-storm. 

1868.  During  the  snmmera  Lyuulielil  farmer  killed 
tliirteeu  rattlesnakes. 

1869.  April  loth,  in  tlie  evening  tliei-e  was  a  mag- 
nificent display  of  beautifully  tinted  aurora  liorealis. 
During  the  month  of  Sei>tembei- Captain  Henry  Ban- 
croft graded  the  i-ommon  land  belonging  to  the  First 
Congregational  Society,  and  known  as  the  "  Common," 
at  the  cost  of  about  thirteen  hundred  dollars,  bearing 
all  the  expense  himself.  Se]itend)er  8th,  severe  gale 
in  the  afternoon,  next  in  violence  to  that  of  Septem- 
ber 2;-!,  181.").    A  multitude  of  trees  uprooted. 

1870.  October  20th,  a  very  perceptible  earthquake 
shock  felt  at  about  half-past  eleven  in  the  forenoon. 

1871.  December  IMth,  old  mill  on  Saugus  River, 
near  residence  of  (ieorge  L.  Hawkes,  burned.  Tra- 
dition says  the  privilege  was  an  ancient  grant  by  the 
King  of  Kngland,  to  ensure  the  griiuling  of  grain. 

1872.  The  summer  of  this  year  was  remarkable  for 
the  IVei|uency  and  severity  of  its  thunder-storms. 

1873.  English  s[)arrows  began  to  make  their  pres- 
ence known  hereabout  this  year  —  probably  the 
progeny  of  those  imjjorted  into  Boston.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  they  would  benefit  agriculturists  by  de- 
stroying ravaging  insects,  but  they  did  not  fulfill  ex- 
pectations, and  were  soon  declared  worthless. 

1874.  March,  a  Lynnfield  lady  gives  birth  to  three 
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cliildren  at  one  time,  making  up  a  family  of  four  in- 
fants, unuor  tlio  aire  of  tliirti'on  montlis,  aiul  eijilit 
cliildren,        under  twelve  yo,u'>.    The  jiaients,  not 
being  in  very  prosperous  ]iccuniary  (.'ircunistances,  | 
were  deservedly  the  reeipients  of  many  useful  gilts,  j 

1876.  The  destructive  potato  bug  or  Colorado  heetle  1 
first  appeal's  in  thi.H  vicinity.  ! 

1879.  December 2t)th,  General  .Tesiah  Xewhull  died, 
aged  eighty-five  years.  He  was  Lyniifield's  first  rep- 
resentative in  the  General  Court. 

1881.  September  I'.ih,  the  yellow  day,  so  called. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  the  air  a.ssumed  a  dim,  brassy 
hue.  The  obscuration  wa.s  so  great  that  common 
newspajier  jjrijit  could  not  be  e:isily  read  without  ar- 
tificial light;  the  faces  of  people  were  of  a  light  saf- 
fron hue,  and  the  gra*.s  and  foliage  hatl  a  marked 
golden  tinge.  The  day  was  close  and  warm  and  the 
smell  of  smoke  very  perceptible.  Se]jtember  20th, 
news  of  the  death  of  I'rcsident  Garfield  received.  He 
was  shot  by.C  J.  Guiteau,  July  2d. 

1882.  During  the  latter  part  of  Ihesuininer  an  ex- 
traorilinary  drought  prevailed  ;  crops  were  almost 
ruined,  and  in  some  ]ilaces  the  landscape  had  a 
scorched  a|>pearance.  A  spletidid  comet  was  visible 
in  the  southeiist  for  several  weeks  in  October.  It  rose 
two  or  three  hours  before  the  sun  ;  its  speed  was  al- 
most inconceivable  and  the  nucleus  had  the  appear- 
ance f)f  partial  disrujjtion,  as  if  it  had  met  with  some 
violent  collision. 

1885.  July  23d,  President  Grant  dies.  News  of  his 
death  received  the  same  day. 

1886.  January  17th,  Kev.  Jacob  Hood  died,  aged 
ninety-four  years. 


BlodK.APIIJCA  L. 


GF.N'EIl.AL  .JO>T.\H  NKWlIAr.l,. 

General  Josiah  Xewhall  was  l)orn  in  LynnfieKl 
June  ij,  1704,  and  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Thnnias 
Xewlinll.  the  tiist  while  person  liiun  in  l.ynn,  wlm 
was  him.-<i'l f  the  son  uf  Thomas  .N c\\  li:i  11 ,  win i  l  ami' 
fri>ni  l-',iigland  in  it;:',!.),  and  was  the  progenitoi-  of  the  i 
Newhalls  of  J/ynn. 

General  Xewhall's  occujiation  was  a  fanner  and 
liortic;uUurist,  his  interest  in  these  pursuits  leading 
liiin  to  become  one  of  the  founders  of  the  ]\Iiussachu- 
setts  ilorHcultural  Hociely.  During  the  war  of  1812 
he  served  in  the  American  army.  It  w«is  owing, 
perhaps,  to  liia  early  experience  in  iicaring  arms  that 
lie  became  active  in  tlu!  State  militia.  In  1824  hr 
commanded  a  regiiiii;nt  of  nine  companies  which  was 
among  the  forces  reviewed  on  r.ostoii  Comimm  by 
General  Lal'ayeite,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Boston 
in  1824.  .Suijsfefiuently,  be  rose  to  the  rank  of  Briga- 
dier-g<;neral,  and  was  six  years  in  command  of  the 
First  Brigade.'  He  was  also  active  in  civil  affairs'. 


Under  the  administration  of  General  .lackscni  he  was 
several  years  ci;)iniectcd  with  the  Bnslon  custom- 
house. He  was  the  first  Iteprcsen lat i ve  elected  to  the 
tieiioral  Court  iVom  Lyiinllcid  after  tlie  incorporation 
of  thai  tow  n,  and  st'r\  ril  in  the  Legislatures  of  182G, 
1.S27  and  1S4S.  llr  was  prominent  in  town  all'airs 
and  scr\'cd  as  cliiiirman  of  school  conuuittee  twenty- 
two  yea  IS. 

In  November,  1  S7(.i,  (ieneral  Newliall  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Ivoyal  Historical  Society  of  London 
and  Great  Britain. 

General  Newhidl  died  December  2(.;,  1879. 

JOnX  I'KltKINS. 

C:i[itain  rerkins  was  lini'o  in  the  northwesterly 
part  of  Lynnficld,  on  the  LSlh  of  July,  180(;.  His 
father  and  grandfather  were  res])ectable  and  thrilty 
farmers;  and  farming  has  been  his  own  life-occupa- 
tion. 

The  I'erkins  family  probably  settled  here  some- 
where aliont  the  yeai-  III.')!*.  It  is  found  that  Luke 
Perkins  was  a  soldier  in  the  Iviiig  Philip  War,  and 
marched  against  the  Indians  in  1070.  He  was  a 
pious  man,  and  before  dei^a.rture  rcf[nested  Jlr.  Cob- 
bet,  then  of  Ipswich,  but  previously  of  Lynn,  a  min- 
ister fameij  for  his  fervency  in  i)i'ayer,  to  pray  for  the 
safety  of  the  detachment.  And  it  is  added,  "they 
all  returned  in  safety.'' 

John  Perkins,  a  later  ancestor,  mai-rit'd,  August  29, 
KjII'i,  Anna  Hiitcliinsoti,  and  had  liv(!  children, — 
Anna,  .lohii,  I01i/,:diel  h,  ,'\lai  y  and  William.  I'Mi/.a- 
beth  liecame  the  wife  of  l(i^\-.  ,\;ithaniel  Sparhawk, 
who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  HJo,  studied  divinity 
and  was  settled  o\'ei'  Ihe  l^ynnlield  Parish,  as  its  first 
minister,  August  17,  1720.  He  had  four  children, — 
l'21i/.abeth,  Nathanii'l,  Ivlward  Peikins  and  John. 
Of  these,  Edward  seems  to  have  become  somewhat 
noted,  and  was  the  first  perscm  appearing  on  the 
Lynn  records  with  three  names,  the  I'ashion  of  giv- 
ing two  b:ipl  ismal  naini's  then  just  beginning.  The 
son  .liihn  became  a  pliy>ieiaii  in  I 'hiladel[diia. 

A  nol  hei- of  I  he  I'.iniily  was  Hr.  .lolin  IV'rkins,  who 
was  born  in  Iti'.i'),  und  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
live,  having  s])ent  much  ol  his  life  in  other  homes. 
He  was  a  slcillfnl  practitioner,  lint  pei'ha])S  most 
widely  known  l)y  his  literary  and  seientific  writings. 
He  was  Well  educated,  having  studied  two  years  in 
London.  Ami  iminy  years  practice  in  Boston  gave 
him^jui  experience  and  reputation  excelled  by  few 
physicians  of  the  period.  Some  fui'ther  nolice  of 
hini  appears  in  the  liistorical  sketch  of  Lynnfield. 

It  is  sullic.ient,  in  this  conne<'tion,  to  add  that  the 
Perkins  fiimily  of  Lynnfield  has  all  along  maintained 
a  mo.st  I'espectable  position.  With  few  exceptioris 
they  have  been  prosperous  and  highly  regardecK 

The  present  Captain  John  Perkins,  whose  portrait 
accompanies  this  brief  sketch,  and  who  gained  his 
title  many  years  since  by  being  commander  of  a 
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i  military  company,  has  led  a  quiet,  unostentatious, 
'  but  useful  life.  He  has  been  a  selectman,  assessor 
,  and  overseer  of  the  poor  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
for  several  years  town  clerk.  He  has  likewise  held 
ft  commission  as  justice  of  tiic  [leace  twenty-one 
years,  and  represented  the  town  in  the  Cteneral 
Court.  His  good  judgment  and  neighborly  kindness 
has  always  been  much  in  requisition  for  the  guidance 
and  .assistance  of  his  less  qualified  neighbors.  And 
in  tlse  settlement  of  estates  of  deceased  pers<ins,  and 
as  guardian  of  minors,  his  services  and  sympathies 
Lave  been  highly  ai)preciated. 

Captain  Perkins  was  joined  in  marriage  .'V]iril  22, 
1830,  with  Catharine  S.  Sweetser,  of  South  Reading 
(now  Wakefield),  and  they  became  the  jnuents  of 
five  children, — Catherine  E.,  born  ]May  1(>,  18H2; 
John  H.,  born  December  S,  IS.SS  ;  IMary  F.,  burn 
November  14,1837;  Addia  .T  ,  born  Se]itenilier  \'\, 
1845;  and  Clara  A.,  born  July  17,  IM'.K  All  the  chil- 
dren are  now,  1887,  living,  e.Kce|iliug  ."Mary  I'riinci's, 
llie  second  daughter. 
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Situation — Bnundnrid — Area — lliccr—St  Uh  meid — Set  dJT  from  Lijiin — r<i\i- 
uhiticn — Sau'jus  Centre — CUff'tuiUite — Kast  i^iiujm — Sftrlh  .SV/k^^k — (ink- 
hii'lvale —  Gentogij — Toicn  Mt/ttiiujg —  7Vkcji  Jlonr^e — Alwshouse—  f\  un  ti  rij 
— AVt  Toicn  Ilatt — J-J-tst  SdU'jnit  set  o/r — M'al'T-l'ipen — Town  l.'Itlks — 
[Ifpftciil'ilitm—  Vahi'ilvni,  Tn'olim,  —         -- I'tjsl- 

SlTi'AJ'lON. — Haugus  issilualeil  in  the  very  soutli- 
erii  corner  of  Ksse.x  ('ouiity. 

Should  you  open  before  you  a  map  of  the  cuuiity, 
you  will  notice  that  ils  general  shape  is  a  square  of 
about  twenty-three  miles  on  each  side,  wilh  its  oppo- 
nite  corners  or  diagonals  pointing  north  ami  south 
and  e;ist  and  west.  .Vt  the  \<  ly  sniilluTii  corner  you 
will  find  the  township  of  Saugus.  It  is  live  and  six- 
tenths  inile.s  long  north  and  south,  with  a  trend  some- 
what west  of  north,  and  two  and  I'our-tenths  miles 
average  width. 

Bou.vnAUiKS. — It  is  bounded  northerly  by  Lynn- 
field  and  Wakefield,  easterly  by  the  city  of  Lynn, 
southerly  by  lievere  and  westerly  by  Jkvere,  Melrose 
and  Wakefield. 

AlCKA. — Its  area  is  about  thirti'en  and  <mc-lialf 
S'luare  miles,  of  whieli  about  two  and*  a  quarter 
Sfjuare  miles  are  salt  maisii,  occupying  the  veiy  south- 
ern end  of  the  township,  and  only  separated  from 
JliLssacliusefcts  Bay  by  the  narrow  strij)  of  land  known 
aa  I'evcre  Beach.  Hituati'd  (jnly  nine  miles  from 
Bo.-ston,  you  will  see  at  once  that  the  trallic  and^travel 
to  and  with  Boston  of  the  whole  county  must  largely 


pass  over  some  portion  of  its  territory.  Before  A.D.,  1800 
Boston  Street,  or  the  old  lloston  road,  so  called,  was 
the  only  thoroughfare.  Soon  after  lliis  the  Salem 
turnpike  and  the  Xewbiiryport  turnpike  were  built, 
and  in  lSo8  the  Eastern  linilioad  was  opened  for 
travel;  ami  these  now  remain  llic  (Jiily  avenues  of 
communication,  tlirongh  our  lnwn,  with  Boston  for 
the  county  of  Essex. 

Saugus  is  an  Indian  name,  ami,  as  near  as  can  be 
now  ascertained,  signifies  "extended,"  suggested,  no 
doubt,  by  its  Itroad  salt  marshes. 

The  Indians  appi icd  this  name  to  thr  whole  terri- 
tory lying  between  Boston  on  the  south  and  Salem  on 
the  north. 

The  Indian  name  of  our  beautiful  I'iver  was"  Aliou- 
sett,''  and  it.  is  t<i  be  regretted  (hat  this  name  was  ever 
dropped;  but  I  hi'  \\hiti'  settlers  Irll  into  the  custom 
ol'  calling  it  the  ri\er  at  Saugus,  and  tinally,  very 
naturally,  Saugus  Ki\er;  thus  it  \vas  we  lost  tlie 
lieautiful  Indian  naiiuMif  our  river. 

f)ur  I'iver  lakes  its  I'ise  in  <  ^uan iiapowitt  Lake,  in 
Wakefield,  jiasses  through  tin;  broad  meadows  of 
Lynnfield  and  enters  midway  our  northei-n  boundary, 
when,  Cfuitinuing  its  southerly  coni'se  through  North 
Saugus  to  Saugus  Centie,  where  just  below  Scott's  fac- 
tory, it  meets  the  tide-water  ami  thence  Hows  in  its 
crooked  course  through  the  narrow  salt  marshes  south- 
easterly one  mile  to  lOast  Saugus,  whei'i;  it  leaehes, 
and  thence  becomes,  the  easleily  boundary  td'  the 
town  for  the  rcnuuiHlei'  of  its  eouise  lo  the  sea. 

Si;n'l,!;.Mi:.N"i'. — The  lirsl  poliiieal  s(alnsol'  Saugus 
is  found,  OeioI.)er  I'.i,  ICi.'id,  when  Jnhn  Taylor  was 
admitted  freeman  to  the  ( leneral  Court. 

In  \Ci',M  Nathaniel  'J'nrnei',  I'alwaid  Tomlius  and 
Thomas  Willis  were  Jiepreseiitatives  from  Saugus  to 
llie  first  Legislatu re. 

In  I()8''>  towns  were  given  authority  to  choose  not 
more  than  seven  "prudential  men"  to  manage  town 
liusiness. 

At  that  time  Saugus  not  only  e(jm|irised  its  present 
ten-itory,  but  also  that  which  now  loi'ms  the  cify  of 
Lynn  and  towns  o|'  Swanipseoll,  Lynnfield,  Beiiding, 
Wakelield  and  N'ahanl. 

lint  the  early  settlers,  e\'idi'ntly  1 1  issat  islied  witli 
the  Indian  name  of  Saugus,  \  ery  soon  sought  to  liiid 
some  more  familiar  name,  and  very  naturally  recall- 
ing (he  "Id  English  town  of  Lynn,  from  which,  no 
dcndil,  some  of  them  emigrat<'d,  it  was  decided  to 
change  the  nana' ;  and  the  Legislature  granted  their 
[iclilion,  for,  November  lo,  l'i:;7,  we  find  on  its  rec- 
ords an  emict  ment,  said  to  he  I  he  shoi-test  ever  passed, 
as  follows:  "Saiigirst  is  called  Lin." 

Thus  it  was  that  our  name  was  set  aside,  so  to  con- 
tinue until  l'"ehrnary  17,  ISlo,  when,  l)y  a  legislative 
act,  our  |U('seiii  ti'rritmy  was  st't  oil'  frmn  Lynn  and 
received  again  its  oiaginal  name  of  Saugus.  Vov 
nniny  years  previously  it  had  had  a  s(qiarate  eccdcsi- 
astical  standing,  and  was  known  as  the  "  W^est  Parish." 

Population. — The  po])ulation  of  the  town  in  1815 
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was  very  near  700  persons.  April  3,  1815,  there  were 
150  votes  cast  for  Governor.  We  find  by  the  census 
of  1S20  the  population  was  74S.  In  1SS5  it  was  '28ri5. 
The  intermediate  years  show  a  pretty  constant  and 
regular  increase.  And  although  up  to  1815  our  town 
had  been  largely  agricultural  in  its  interests  and  pur- 
suits, yet  it  was  the  approximate  jieriod  of  the  in- 
crease in  our  manufacturing  industries, — shoes  and 
woolen  goods  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  tobacco  in 
Cliftoiidale  and  shoes  in  East  Saugus. 

Savgus  Cextue. — This  brings  us  to  the  division  of 
the  town  into  its  several  villages.  Nature  provided 
for  these  by  its  isolated  sections  of  territory,  suitable 
for  farms  and  dwelling-houses,  while  sei>arating  tliese 
sections  were,  and  still  are,  rocky  and  wooded  hills, 
rising  to  no  very  considerable  height  and  yet  sufficient 
to  divert  our  connecting  roads  into  fi.\ed  and  almost 
necessary  locations. 

Beginning  with  Saugus  Centre,  by  far  the  largest 
section  of  intervale  in  the  town,  we  find  it  located 
almost  exactly  in  tiie  geograpliical  centre  of  the 
town,  being  bounded  ou  the  north  by  Pranker's  mill- 
pond  and  on  the  east  by  the  river.  Few  villages  are 
so  beautifully  situated  as  this,  commanding  as  it  does 
from  the  top  of  Round  Hill,  looking  easterly  towards 
the  ocean,  one  of  the  loveliest  views  of  the  rivei' 
valley. 

Cliftondale. — Almost  directly  south  of  the  Cen- 
tre, and  about  one  mile  distant,  is  (JHftondale,  for- 
raerlv  known  as  Sweetser's  (.'orner,  reached  directly 
by  Central  Street  alone.  Recently  this  village  has 
taken  a  wonderful  start  in  the  erection  of  dwelling- 
houses,  there  having  been  built  within  the  past  year 
about  forty,  mostly  by  business  men  and  mechanics 
employed  in  Boston  and  Lynn,  wiiilesome  are  built 
bv  speculators  wlio  hope  to  sell.  This  section  already 
promises  to  he  a  i)0j)ulous  ])ortion  of  tlie  town. 

East  SaI'CL's. — Coming  back  to  tiie  Centre  again, 
wc  shall  find  southeasterly  therefrom,  about  one  mile 
distant,  the  village  of  I^ast  Saugus,  situated  in  the 
river  valley,  and  only  reached  by  one  road,  now  calK  d 
Winter  Street.  »n  the  southerly  side  of  the  valley. 
On  accounl  of  tlie  small  area  of  eligitilo  territory  for 
building  |)Urposes,  this  village  is  com])actly  built,  and 
consists  princii)ally  of  two  streets — Chestnut  Street 
and  Lincoln  Avenue — leading  up  from  the  bridge  to 
the  hill  at  the  south  of  the  village,  where  stands  the 
village  church. 

The  crooked  reach  of  llie  river,  between  the  Centre 
and  the  1C:lsI  Village,  through  the  narro.w  strip  of 
salt  marsh,  is  usually  kept  filled  willi  water  by  the  mill- 
dam  at  the  Eiist  Saugus  Bridge,  and  so  serves  as  a 
mill-pond,  replenished  by  successive  flood-tides  and 
receiving  in  addition  tlicrcto  the  fresh  water  from  the 
river  flowage. 

Almost  directly  west  of  East  Saugus  is  Cliftondale, 
one  mile  away,  and  only  reached  by  I^incoln  Avenue, 
formerly  called  tlie  idd  Bo.ston  road. 
Tha-,  wc  see  tliat  these  three  principal  villages  of 


Saugus  are  respectively  about  one  mile  from  each 
other,  occupying  the  jtoints  of  an  equilateral  triangle, 
across  the  interior  of  wliicli  no  road  passes. 

It  would  almost  seem  that  this  triangular  district, 
aUhongh  made  up  mostly  of  rocky  hills  aiul  herclo- 
fore  neglected,  will,  some  future  day,  be  intersected 
by  witidiiig  avenues  and  dotted  with  beautiful  hillside 
residences.  It  remains  to  menti(_)ii  two  smaller  villages 
of  our  town. 

North  S/VUiUiS. — Some  more  than  two  miles 
from  the  Centre,  and  in  the  extreme  northerly  end 
of  our  township,  is  the  village  of  North  Saugus, 
a  section  of  very  excellent  farming  land.  It  is  reached 
by  Central  Street,  ])assing  I'ranker's  factory,  and  also 
by  the  Newburyjiort  turn^dke.  Saugus  River  flows 
beside  this  \illage,  and  its  two  tributaries,  Penny 
Brook  and  Hawkes  IJrook,  How  directly  tluough  the 
vill  .ge.  These  two  brooks  have  I'ecently  been  taken 
lor  a  water  supply  by  the  city  of  Lynn  ;  their  waters 
have  been  diverted  by  an  artificial  canal  and  carried 
into  Birch  Pond,  so  called,  on  the  eastern  Ixiiindary 
of  our  to\vn. 

<  )AKr,AN'iiVAij;. — The  last  village  to  lie  mentioned 
is  Caklandvale.  This  is  situated  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  Centre,  northwesterly,  and  is  only  reached 
by  the  road  leading  to  Wakefield  and  iMclrose.  This 
is  also  an  agrirullur.il  district,  tliiongli  wliirli  (lows  a 
sli-eam  sonietinies  called  Strawberry  I'.idok,  which 
empties  into  Sangns  liiver  belon  Xcirtli  Saugus. 

Geoi>()(iy. — The  geidogy  ol'Saiigns  is  a  continualioti 
of  that  of  Lynn.  The  rock  foi  inalions  in  both  places 
belong  U>  the  east  and  west  system  ol'  Hitchcock,  as 
given  in  his  report  of  the  geology  of  Massachusetts. 

A])[>roaching  the  town  from  the  ocean  side,  we  come 
to  a  liroad  belt  of  alluvium,  beneath  which  is  a  thin 
stratum  ol'sand  or  gravel,  and  underlying  all  is  a  bed 
of  tough  blue  (day  of  unknown  depth. 

Succeeding  this  is  a  liroail  bell  id'  I'elsitc,  generally 
known  as  poipliyry.  It  is  composed  of  the  linely- 
coinmiiiutcd  remains  i<i'  oldrr  rocks  haidene.!  by  beat 
and  prcssuif  to  a  llinl-likc  substance.  It  is  known  tii 
scientists  as  the  Lower  J jaui'eutiau  scries,  or  the  rocks 
that  contain  tlie  remains  of  the  earliest  forms  of  lil'e. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  felsite  the  I'orinatiou 
has  not  been  sudicieiitly  studied.  j\Iuch  of  it,  Ikjw- 
ever,  is  syenite,  and  the  curved  lamination  in  some 
portions  of  the  rock  indicate  gneiss.  Tra|)]iean 
dykes  frequently  occur  in  this  rock  and  in  the  felsite. 
The  dividing  line  Iji'tween  the  two  formations  is  very 
oliscure,  being  generally  covered  by  drift.  On  the 
hill  onedialf  mile  east  of  Pranker's  mills,  and  at  the 
railroad  cut  near  the  centre  id' the  town,  the  junction 
id' the  two  formations  may  bo  iu>ticed.  Also  near  the 
Jvynn  line,  on  Vinegar  Hill,  syenite  is  found  obtrud- 
ing through  the  felsite,  which  is  here  composed  of 
rounded  felsite  pebbles,  cemented  by  a  hardened 
matrix  of  the  same  material. 

The  jasjjer  berl,  near  Round  Hill,  in  the  Centre, 
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is  undoubtedly  a  tine  variety  of  felsite,  the  banded 
variety  of  which  furnishes  very  tine  specimens. 

Round  Hill  is  a  cons[iiciious  object,  and  is  of  un- 
doubted volcanic  origin.  Hitchcock  calls  the  com- 
position of  the  rock  which  forms  the  hill  "  Varioloid 
W'acke."'  The  base  of  the  rock  is  of  a  |)leasant  green 
color,  and  is  tilled  in  [)laces  with  rounded  nodules  of 
quartz,  varying  in  size  from  that  u[  an  ordinary  shot 
to  that  of  a  pea.  On  the  north  side  of  the  hill  the 
base  of  the  rock  is  of  a  chocolate  color;  this,  together 
with  the  white  nodules  of  quartz,  tbrms  very  jiretty 
specimens. 

But  few  minerals  or  metals  have  been  found  in 
Saugus.  The  jasper  locality  is  well  known  and 
many  specimens  have  been  taken  from  the  bed. 

Epidote  is  common,  but  the  crystals  are  too  small 
and  injperfect  to  be  valued,  (rood  specimens  of  as- 
hest(js,  associated  with  epidote,  are  found  near  Eiist 
Saugus,  and  calcite  (nail-head  spar)  has  been  found 
in  the  deep  railroad  cut  near  the  Centre. 

Hematite  (specular)  is  I'ound  in  llie  hilliiearthe 
railroad  cut,  also  in  bowlders  in  tlie  northwcft  part  of 
the  town.  Pyrite  has  been  found  near  the  head  ol 
Birch  Pond,  but  tlie  si)ecimens  are  pool'. 

Bog  iron-ore  wa.s  discovered  soon  after  the  first 
settlement,  in  different  jjarts  of  the  town,  but  mostly 
in  North  Saugus,  where  very  good  specimens  can 
now  be  found.  This  was  the  ore  used  by  the  old 
Irr.n-W'orks  from  ]i;4:'.  to  li'iSO. 

As  horetol'ore  stated,  Saugus  was  set  oil' from  Lynn 
by  act  of  Legislature  ])asscd  February  17,  1815. 

TowN-MKini.Nf.-s. — The  first  town-meeting  was 
held  in  ilie  [)arish  cliurcli  Maicli  l.j,  IKl")^  ami  sub- 
sequent ones  continued  to  be  held  there  until  1818, 
after  which  time  tlie  school-house  in  the  Centre  gen- 
erally served  as  the  gatbering-idace  for  the  town,  al- 
though, occasionally,  they  were  gathered  at  the  Rock 
School-iioMse,  so-called,  in  the  South  District. 

TowN-HousK — In  J?.'57  a  town-hall  was  built,  ar- 
ranged for  liall  ;d)ove  anil  two  school-rooms  below. 
Tills  ljuilding  is  still  standing,  and  since  1875,  when 
our  new  town-hall  was  built,  it  lia.s  been  used  for 
.school  ]Uir[>oses. 

It  may  be  iiileresliiig  to  notice  some  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  building  of  this  first  hall. 

Some  two  thousand  dollars  had  been  given  to  the 
town  as  their  portion  of  the  United  States  revenue 
surplus,  distributed  by  (General  Jackson. 

Tlie  ([ucslion  was,  how  this  should  be  disposed  of. 
Five  town-meetings  were  held  fiom  May  12  to  .luly 
8,  1837,  and  as  may  well  be  imagined,  very  strong 
feelings  swcj)!  the  town.  It  was  first  voted  to  divide 
it  among  the  inha!)itaiits ;  then  this  was  reconsidered, 
aii<l  it  wius  voted  to  pay  it  over  to  the  treasurer. 

1'iieii  this  was  reconsidered,  at  a  third  meeting,  and 
finally  voted  again  to  ))ay  to  the  t(jwn  Lreiisurer. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  it  was  voted  not  to  build  a 
town-house;  and,  at  a  still  later  meeting,  it  was_ voted 
to  build, — yeas,  00  ;  nays,  74.  Two  thousand  dollars 
25  i 


was  approjiriated,  and  a  committee  of  seven  chosen 
by  ballot,  to  obtain  a  location  and  contract  for  and 
superintend  the  building  of  said  town-house. 

JL(rch  12,  1838,  the  town  api>ropriated  six  lumrlred 
dollars  more  to  finish  the  town-house. 

A  IjMSIIoiisk. — III  182."  the  in-esent  almshouse, 
with  I'arm  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Tiidor,  was  pur- 
chased. 

Ckmktery. — In  1844  the  town  bouglit  one  acre  of 
Siilmon  Snow,  for  a  new  cemetery.  This  proving 
too  small  was  enlarged  in  1858,  by  the  purchase  of 
adjoining  property  of  Roswell  llitcliings. 

Again,  in  1874,  the  two  estates  east  were  purchased 
of  Henry  Newhall  and  others,  so  as  to  further  enlarge 
the  cemetery  substantially  as  it  is  at  present.  Dur- 
ing these  years  the  town  has  taken  excellent  care  of 
the  grounds,  wdiich  have  grown  in  attractiveness  and 
beauty,  year  by  year,  through  the  interest  of  our 
townsmen  and  very  much  to  their  credit.  Few 
things  speak  Inuder  of  the  tenderness,  sympathy  and 
love  of  a  peoi>le  than  its  care  for  the  resting-place  of 
Lhe  dej)arted. 

In  the  most  eligible  i)art  of  the  cemetery  is  the 
"Soldier's  ]>ot,"  surrounded  liy  hammered  granite 
border  fence  and  entrance-steps,  ornamented  with 
apiH'opriate  war  emblems,  all  carved  in  sidid  granite. 
This  was  built  by  the  town. 

Our  cemetery  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  sloj)ing 
ground  between  'Winter  Street  and  Sluite's  Brook. 

Niow  Town-Hai,:..— In  1875  the  town  built  their 
new  town-hall,  on  the  eastern  side  id'  (Jentr.'d  Street, 
l)urrhasing  of  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Parker  a  low,  wet 
piece  of  land,  and  at  great  expense  filling  u[)  and 
grading  the  same.  Tlivre  was  a  great  dillerence  of 
opinion  in  the  town  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of 
erecting  such  a  building. 

A  number  of  town-meetings  were  held,  in  which 
adverse  action  was  taken,  but  the  building  party 
finally  prevailed,  and  the  town  was  loaded  with  a 
debt  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  consequence,  'i'hc 
first  story  is  occU|)ied  for  rooms  for  town  officers, 
High  School  and  public  library,  tlie  second  for  as- 
semldy  room. 

Hasp  SAti(u:,s  Sivr  Oi'i\ — While  the  new  hall  was 
building  the  inhabitants  of  lOast  Saiigiis  made  a  vig- 
orous ellbrt  before  the  Legislature  to  be  set  off  from 
Saugus  aiid  :inncxed  to  the  city  of  I^ynn,  but  tliey 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  a  bill  through  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  Soon  after  this,  in  def- 
erence to  the  feelings  and  wislies  of  Fast  Saugus,  the 
town  voted  an  ai)propriation  of  five  thousand  dollars 
for  the  laying  of  water-pipes  through  the  village  of 
I'.ast  Saugus,  connecting  with  the  Lynn  ^V'ater-^Vorks 
for  a  supply.  This  work  was  done,  and  ,\ugust  10, 
1878,  the  water  was  let  into  the  pii>es  and  a  [uiblic 
celebration  made  of  it  by  the  citizens  of  East  Sau- 
gus. 

WATKii-Pii'Es. — The  town  has  just  voted,  July  8, 
1887,  to  extend  this  system  of  water-pipes  through 
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Cliftondale  and  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  for  that 
purpose  made  an  appropriation  of  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars  to  lay  seven  miles  of  pipe,  and  chose  Willnir 
F.  Newhall,  Edward  Franker  and  Charles  H.  Bond, 
water  commissioners,  to  carry  out  the  action  of  tlie 
town,  and  said  commissioners  have  just  given  the 
contract  to  Messrs.  Goodhue  &  Birnie,  of  Springfield, 
for  tlie  laying  of  the  cement  pipes,  the  work  to  be 
commenced  forthwith  and  com|deted  this  season. 

Towx  Clerks. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  town 
clerks,  with  theii-  terms  of  oliice  : 


1S15-1S.  r.icliard  JIansfieM. 
lSlO-27.  Tliouiiis  ^[.iusfii.-ld,  Jr. 
ISiS-SO.  Zaclieua  Stocker. 
lS,'!l-33.  Isaac  Childs. 


lS.14-10.  Will.  BoiirdiiKin. 

18H-I7.  ISfiij.  K.  Xmvliall. 

ITaiiiion  Hall. 

1S,'/J-S7  Will.  H.  Ni-wliall. 


Rkpkesextatives. — Tiie  following  is  a  list  of  the 
Saugus  Representatives  to  the  tSeneral  Court.  Until 
about  1857  it  required  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast 
to  elect  a  Representative,  and  this  cxphiins  why  of- 
tentimes no  one  was  sent.  In  l.S.'5o  the  town-meeting 
adjourned  twice  and  balloted  six  times  without  nmk- 
ins  anv  choice  : 


IS-ll.  Sli/plifii  E.  HiiH'kofl, 
BL-ni.  F.  Nuwliall. 
I8M.  I*irUiiu)i"c  .InckKoii, 
ISliM".  Scwall  Boanliiian. 
Ib.'.il.  C'liiirles  Sweetser. 
IS.'iI.  Gcurgu  II.  Swcetssr. 
Iis5'2.  Jyliii  it.  Iliti.liinijs. 
lS5:t.  Sanuiol  llawiii^h. 
IS.51.  Iti>;lianl  .Mali,iliulcl. 
11*5.^.  Win.  II.  >e\vliall. 
IWii.  Jacob  15.  C'alli-y. 


1857.  Joriatlian  Newjmll. 
^m).  IlariiioM  Hall. 
181.2.  John  llowlctt. 
i»Ki.  CliarleB  W.  Newhall 
JftWi.  S.  S.  Diiim. 
186?.  .?'>liu  Ariiiitaga. 


18ir.,  '17,  '20.  Ji-seph  Clicever. 
1821.  Dr.  Aliijah  Cheevur. 
182.3.  Juiiattiun  >Iukn|>facc. 
182r..  John  Sliaw. 
1827-28.  Win.  Jackson. 
Ib2l>,  '.'/I,  '.11.  Dr.  Abijah  Checvcr. 
l»:;2-33.  ZacIiouH  N.  Stockor. 
18:il.  Joseph  (.'licuvcr. 
llt;il-:',7.  Wni.  W.  ISourtlnian. 
l.S-';8.  CIiarl<.-8  Swfelser. 
ll«39.  Francis  Dizcr. 
1840.  Ii«nj.  llitchiDgs,  Jr. 

In  1857  the  district  system  went  into  operation, 
and  fiaugus  was  united  with  Lyn afield,  Middleton 
and  Topsfield.  "W^e  give  below  the  names  of  the  Rep- 
resentative's from  Saugus  alone : 

1S<72.  Jacob  15.  Calley. 
187.=i.  Otis  M.  Ililc-hiiigs. 
1877.  Joseph  Whik-he-a.l. 
187!).  J.  .\ll-it<.n  Ncwiiall. 
1«82.  Albert  II.  Sweelser. 
IS^.i-SO,  fhij:.  S.  Ilitdiinss. 

V.M. CATION  AM>  T.w.vrioN". — Tile  Valuation  of 
the  town  tills  year  (1S,S7)  is  : 

Iti-al  y^iUito  81,11011,01.1 

PerHonal  Property   2i>2,KV> 

Total  valuation  82,lU8,811f) 

iUte  of  taxation  per  thousand  SlIL.'iO 

Xnmber  of  ixjiln  

Po.'JT-OFEtCES. — The  first  post-ofiice  was  estalilishcd 
in  the  village  of  East  Saugus  in  1882.  This  reinained 
the  only  post-oflice  in  t<nvu  until  l>i!jS,  when  two 
others  were  established — one  in  Saugus  Centre  and 
one  in  Cliftondale.  The  following  are  the  naine.s  of 
the  postma.ster*  of  each  office  : 

fia»/ AymjiM.— 18:;2,  Henry  Slade  ;  ifM,  (:Q<:ri;c  N'  wlmll  ;  IH'.i;,  Her- 
»>i>rt  B.  Newhall •,  lhO:i,  Charlotte  M.  IlawkoH  ;  l«7:i,  C'barl.  H  AliUn; 
ItsW,  II<  iiry  J.  Milln. 

t>i't:jru  Centre. — IH.W,  Julian  D.  1/awrenr.c;  1870,  John  K.  Stacker. 

CK/^ixt'k.— 18-08,  Will.  WUIianis  ;  1800,  (Jeorge  H.  Sweetner,  A.  II. 
8we«taer  ;  1877,  JI.  A.  Putnam  ;  1883,  M.  S.  Eink. 


CHARTER  XXV. 
SAUGUS— (ro)i(//i^(f<0. 

Ktirhj  Stllhrf.—  Inilhms—rish—M.iohe^—W  iHi.im  l:,iU.n;ft  E.inii— Luiid- 
iliij  Koail — Ediraril  !Sal;,'r — .V/t7io!us  liruini — Sdiiiiui  Bniiiel—Tliunliiil 
Dexter— Thomas  l(iulxoii  —  C(ipl<<in  \l'idktr—A'l<iui  Itmrh  s—Itii  ltanl 
Lea,l(r  iind  Ollurs—Ai.jili  l.^ii's  rulpit. 

Earia'  Settlkks. — The  year  KiSO  brought  a  great 
many  hundred  jn'ople  to  our  shores,  and  of  this  num- 
ber some  found  their  way  to  our  town  either  through 
the  primeval  forests  or,  more  likely,  by  boats;  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  should  enter  our  river  and 
select  along  its  banks  favorable  spots  for  their  rude 
iiouses,  around  which  they  were  to  coinmence  their 
clearings. 

Ixiii.VNS.- — Long  years  before  this  the  Indians  had 
be<^n  attracted  to  this  river,  and  upon  its  sunny  banks 
and  in  its  sheltered  vales  had  built  their  wigwaius, 
reared  their  families  and  t'uUivated  their  small  fields 
of  corn  and  pumpkins. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  hills,  in  IvisL  Sau/jus,  on 
both  banks  of  the  river,  are  found  the  relics  of  their 
settlements,  consisting  of  shell  heajis,  pestles,  hatch- 
ets, arrow-heads  and  buiu's. 

Fish. — Our  river  at  that  time  aboundeil  with  fish 
of  many  varieties,  some  of  which,  on  account  of  our 
mills  and  tlieir  olistrnction.s,  are  now  no  longiT  found 
in  our  waters  ;  but  not  the  least  altraetion  uas  the 
abundance  of  clams  I'ound  in  the  sandy  shores  of  our 
river,  and,  at  low  tide,  accessible  at  all  seasons  of  (he 
year. 

M.\!!SiiES. — \Vhatevr'r  mav  be  the  clianges  in  the 
aspects  of  the  country  since  those  early  days,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  removal  of  forests  and  the  incoming 
of  civilization,  yet  we  have  one  feature  of  oui-  land- 
sca[)e  presenting  substantiallj'  the  same  a]ipeai'anee 
as  then,  namely,  our  salt  marshes. 

Our  early  settlers  looked  very  kindly  on  these 
iriarshes  as  furnishing  a  sure  supply  of  Ibod  for  their 
horses  and  cattle,  while  they  were  toiling  to  bring 
into  arable  condition  the  ujilands  then  covered  with 
timber.  These  marshes  certainly  allbrded  them 
abundance  of  fodder.  And  even  to-day  they  still 
continue  to  yield  their  crops  to  our  farmers,  as  shown 
by  the  numerous  stacks  of  hay  annually  gathered  in 
the  summer,  to  be  removed  in  the  winter  when  the 
marshes  are  covered  with  ice  and  snow. 

William  Ballahd  was  one  of  our  early  settlers. 
Me  was  a  farmer,  and  received  sixty  acres  in  the 
allotment  of  lamU  in  lO.'jS.  He  was  also  admitted  a 
freeman  in  10138.  His  iarni  corii[irised  what  is  now 
the  village  of  East  Saugus.  His  first  house  stood  in 
the  rear  of  the  dwelling  now  owned  l)y  Cleoi-ge  (Oli- 
ver. His  two  sons,  .John  and  Xathaniel,  divided  the 
farm  in  l(i97. 

It  was  sold  to  Dr.  Oliver  in  1710,  and  in  1720  to 
Colonel  Jacob  Wendell,  and  about  17()0  to  Zaceheus 
Norwood,  who  died  about  1708,  leaving  a  widow  and 
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three  children.  On  this  farm  i^tood  tlie  Anchor  Tav- 
ern, then  kept  by  Mr.  Norwood,  and  at  his  decease 
by  his  widow,  until  1773,  when  Landlord  Jacob  New- 
hall  took  charge. 

About  1725  a  town  way  was  laid  out  by  the  select- 
men through  the  farm  fi'om  the  old  Boston  road  to 
the  Lower  Landing,  so  called. 

After  almost  a  hundred  years  of  alienation  iVom  the 
Ballard  family,  one-half  of  this  farm  was  bought  back 
by  William  Ballard  ;  the  oilier  half  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  heirs  of  Noi'wood  until  about  ISOO,  when 
this  was  bought  by  .Tolin  Ballard,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who 
then  became  the  owner  of  the  entire  farm.  In  1802 
he  built  a  new  hotel  a  few  rods  south  of  the  old  tav- 
ern, and  from  ]  81 5  to  1822  he  made  this  house  his 
residence. 

During  subsequent  years  the  farm  was  partly  cut 
up  into  house-lota  and  sold,  making  the  jiresent  vil- 
lage of  East  Saugns, — and  it  was  not  till  a  few  years 
ago  that  the  remaining  portion  of  the  I'arm,  on  either 
side  of  Ballard  Street,  was  sold  by  the  Ballaid  fmiily 
to  ^Trs.  .John  Pike  and  Henry  W.  Johnson, 

EuwAitfi  Baker  was  another  early  settler.  In  the 
allotment  of  1038  he  was  given  forty  acres.  His 
farm  was  on  the  south  side  of  Baker's  Hill,  so  called. 
He  was  admitted  a  freeman  in  ICI'8  and  died  in 
1G87. 

Nicholas  Buowy  received  in  ihc  allotment  two 
hundred  acres.  His  farm  was  on  the  road  to  Nortli 
Saugus.    He  early  removed  to  Heading. 

Saj[IIEL  Bknxbt,  a  carpcntfi-  ami  .'i  member  of  the 
Ancient  Artillery  Com])any  in  Kilil);  he  received  in 
the  allottnent  twenty  acres.  His  farm  was  in  the 
westerly  part  of  the  town. 

Tiio.mas  De.\tkr,  a  farmer,  was  admitted  a  free- 
man in  1G31,  and  in  the  allotment  was  given  three 
hundred  and  fifty  acres.  lie  lived  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  near  the  iron-works,  and  was  generally 
known  as  '"  Farmer  Dexter."  1  Fe  was  an  active,  stir- 
ring rnan  in  the  plantation,  although  frequently  get- 
ting into  trouble  with  his  neighbors,  and  even  quar- 
reling witli  till'  ( liivcrnor  ol' llic  colony.  He  musl 
have  pnssi'x.-fd  an  inilalilr  dis|i(isilion  as  wil  iis 
fighting  (|Ualilies.  ' 

He  built  a  niill  on  the  river,  for  the  gi  imling  of 
corn,  and  also  a  fish-weir  in  11)32,  wherein  were  cap- 
tured large  quantities  of  alewives  and  bass;  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  barrels  were  cured  the  first  year. 

TiloiiA.S  Hlusox  lived  on  the  westerly  side  of  the 
river,  near  the  iron-works.  He  received  sixty  acres 
in  the  allotment, 

Cafiaix  Ru-HAKI)  AN'ai.ker,  a  farmer,  was  lo- 
cated on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  ami*  in  the  allot- 
ment received  two  hundred  acres.  }}orn  in  loHS,  ad- 
mitted a  freeman  in  lij.'M  and  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five  years. 

Ajja.m  Hawkes,  a  farmer,  settled  in  North  Saugus 
about  1034.  Ha  landed  in  Salem  with  Eiidicott's 
company  in  1630,  and  probably  soon  after  went  to 


Charlestown,  as  his  wife  Sarah's  name  is  there  found 
on  the  church  records.  Undoubtedly  he  reached  this 
remote  section  of  land  by  following  up  the  river  in  his 
boat,  and  his  location  was  well  selected. 

In  the  allotmentof  ItiSS  he  was  given  one  hundred' 
acres,  but  before  his  death,  which  occuri'ed  in  l(i71, 
he  acquired  a  great  deal  more  land,  for  in  the  division 
cifhis  i)roperty,  March  27,  ir)72,  we  find  him  possessed 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty  acrt's,  one-half  of  which 
was  given  to  his  son  John,  and  one-half  to  his  grand- 
son, Moses.  A  true  inventory  of  his  estate  was  made 
by  Thomas  Newliall  and  Jeremiah  Sweyen,  March  18, 
1G72,  which  contains  many  curious  and  interesting 
items,  which  we  would  like  to  give  here,  but  for  its 
length.  The  total  value  of  bis  ])roperly,  real  and  per- 
sonal, was  £817  11  s. 

Adam  Hawkes  had  only  two  children,  John  and 
Susannah.  John  married  Rebecca  Maverick,  daughter 
of  Moses  Maverick,  ami  \vliat  is  very  unusual,  the 
homestead  farm  has  continued  in  the  Hawkes  family, 
in  an  iinhifjken  succession,  dow  n  lo  the  present  time, 
and  is  now  owned  and  occupied  hy  Samuel  and  Louis 
P.  Hawkes,  and  the  family  of  Richard  Hawkes. 

Adam  Hawkes  built  his  first  house  on  the  hill,  a 
few  hundi'cd  feet  north  of  the  i)resent  house  f)f  Louis 
P.  Hawkes;  this  house  was  burned  down  soon  after 
it  was  built.  Much  of  the  iron-ore  which  was  ob- 
tained by  the  old  iron  woiks,  in  tlie  ceiitie  of  the 
town,  for  forty  years  oi-  more,  was,  wiihont  doubt, dug 
in  the  meadows  of  Mr.  Hawkes.  An<l  it  seems  he 
was  ti-oubled  with  the  llowageof  his  lamls  by  theircni 
works,  the  dam  being  raiseil  much  higher  than  the 
present  one.  He  ohtained  damages  for  this  (lowage 
at  several  diderent  times. 

'J'he  above-mentioned  early  settlers  wei'e  all  farmers, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  more  defi- 
nite knowledge  ol'  their  locations  and  history.  Could 
suflicient  time  be  given,  undoubtedly  much  more 
miglit  be  gleaned  concerning  them  and  others  who  have 
escaped  notice. 

But  there  were  also  many  men  connected  with  the 
iron  works  ii\dusiry,in  the  ( 'eutre,  some  of  whose 
names  we  lia\i'  |ivesei\'ed  to  ns.  Among  thesi.;  were 
Rielianl  I  jcader  (general  agent  till  lori],  after  which 
John  Gilford  was  agent),  Joseph  .Tenks,  and  Josejih 
Jenks,  Jr.,  Henry  Leonard,  Henry  Styche  (who  lived 
to  the  gieat  age  of  one  hundred  and  three),  Arzbell 
Anderson,  I\IacCallum  More  Downing,  .John  I'uruer, 
John  Vinton  and  Samuel  Appleton,  Jr.,  who  owned 
the  works  alter  li)77. 

APi"r,ETON'.S  PuLi'iT.  — ,Vn  interesting  incident  in 
our  early  history  is  recorded  on  a  bronze  tablet  fast- 
ened to  the  perf)endicular  face  of  a  rocky  clilfon  Ap- 
pleton Street,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  a  few  years 
ago,  by  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Appleton 
family.  The  tablet  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
square,  and  firmly  bolted  to  the  rock  just  beneath  the 
place  where  the  stirring  harangue  is  supposed  to  have 
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been  made.  This  cliff  forms  tlie  abrupt  side  of  a 
prominent  bill,  known  as  Calemount  or  Catamount 
Hill. 

Tradition  says  that  in  those  troublous  times  a  watch 
"was  stationed  on  the  bill  to  give  alarm  of  any  ap- 
proach of  the  Crown  officers  to  arrest  their  man.  The 
watch  was  to  signal  their  approach  by  crying,  "Caleb, 
mount  I"  and  from  this  cry  came  the  name  of  the  hill. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  tablet : 

"appletox's  pulpit. 
"In  September,  1CS7,  from  this  rock,  tru>liti»ii  asseits  tliat,  resisting 
the  tjTauny  of  Sir  Kdnioiid  AiiJros,  Major  Saimid  Appletou,  of  Ipswich, 
epoke  to  the  people  iti  behLiIf  of  those  principles  which  later  were  em- 
bodied in  the  Paclaratioii  of  ludepeudence." 


CHATTER  XXVI. 

SXUGl'S—iCoyiliinied). 

FARMS,  etc.,  A  HrxnRKD  YEARS  AGO. 

Etui  Saugus — Old  Mill — Moore  h'urui — Tavern — Jirijor  Parker's — JViomav 
Florence — Amos  Stocker — LftcU  Place — Tlumms  Stoeher  Place — Jnhit 
Stocher  Farm — lU/yiUon  Farm — Jacob  KnstU  Farm — lireedeti  Placr — 
AlUn  Place — Coluiiel  Ahner  Checver — hr.  ('heever  Place — P.zra  hrowa 
Fitrni — Tti'Ior  Farm — Josith  llh'deit  Farm — Asa  lOindes  Farm — Master 
HUchings  Place — Samuel  IS'jardman — Aaron  Boardrnau — Jvortf  Voard- 
vian  Farm — John  Jjampney — beacon  Pratt  Farm — Flkunuh  Jlaukts 
Farm — JUVjhlngs  Place. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  take  a  look  at 
some  parts  of  the  town,  but  more  especially  at  the 
farms  :ls  they  apjieared  a  Inindrt-i]  yi-ars  ago  or  tliere- 
aboiits. 

I'^AST  SaocU'S.— Let  us  begin  at  tlie  bridge  in  ]'>ast 
Saugus,  now  compactly  built  and  cf)vering  tiie  entire 
slope  from  the  bill  to  tlie  river;  but,  one  hundred 
years  ago  very  few  houses  were  standing  here,  lii 
177't  the  old  one-story  shed-like  mil!  building,  tlicu 
used  as  a  grist-raill,  wa.s  standing  on  the  west  side  of 
the  bridge,  leaving  a  very  narrow  roadway  over  tlie 
bridge.  Adjoining  the  iniU  on  the  south  was  a  two- 
siiiry  (Kvflling-bi)nsf,  ol'  good  si/c,  built  by  Jost'idi 
(idultl,  who  having  died  the  year  jircvious,  the  ho{ise 
WiLS  tlien  occupied  by  his  widnw. 

Let  us  proceed  southerly  up  the,  hill  by  the  only 
road,  .md  a  few  rods  will  bring  us  to  a  two-story 
dwelling,  occupied  by  Colonel  l^bcnezer  Btocker,  of 
subscpiuut  Revolutionary  lame.  This  house  was  torn 
down  in  18-'>]  to  give  place  to  the  jjresent  house,  built 
and  owned  by  H.  W.  Brackelt.  , 

A  few  rods  farther  south  we  fin<l  an  old-fashioned 
tv/o-nU)TY  house,  where  now  slamls  the  house  of  i'ales 
Newhall.  Jacob  Newhall,  tlie  grandfather  of  h^ales 
Newhall,  then  lived  tliere  and  he  was  a  farmer  and 
ahoern.'iker. 

This  house  was  torn  down  about  1825. 

Continuing  up  the  hill,  and  near  the  top,  we  come 
to  a  two-story  dwelling,  which  is  still  standing  and 
owned  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  P'rederick  Stocker.  In 


1775  it  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  Moore.  11  is  large  b.'irn 
then  stood  on  the  present  site  of  the  i\Iethodist 
Church. 

The  road  soon  comes  to  the  rocky  hill,  where  it 
turns  to  the  left,  ard  a  few  rods  bring  us  to  the  fa- 
mous tavern  kept  by  Landlord  Jacob  Newhall.  It 
stood  on  the  left  or  northerly  side  of  the  road,  facing 
the  south  ;  it  was  a  two-story  ganilirel-iMof  liousi\  with 
a  long  sloping  roof  in  the  rear  covering  the  kilclieii. 

From  the  bridge  we  have  found  only  live  houses,  in- 
cluding the  tavern. 

Should  we  continue  abmg  under  tlie  hill  on  the 
Boston  road  southerly  a  few  rods,  we  should  pass 
on  the  right,  IMajor  Parker's  blncksinitb-shop  in  full 
blast^and  just  beyond  tliis  bis  dwelling-hf)use.  This 
house  has  recently  been  torn  down  and  a  large  two- 
story  double  dwelling  built  on  the  site. 

Major  David  Parker  came  from  Maiden  to  Saugus 
when  quite  a  young  man — about  1700.  Having  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Hunnewcll,  of  Charlcstown,  he  settled  him- 
self in  a  house  which  stoml  a  fi'w  loils  south  of  the 
old  tavern.  A  short  distanc(>  uoi'lli  nf  ihc  house  he 
built  his  long  blacksmith-shop  and  carried  on  a  brisk 
business.  He  was  industrious,  capable  and  entcri)ris- 
iug.  He  held  an  honoi'able  rank  among  the  ]>eo])le 
and  was  early  honored  with  the  oflicr  <if  raptain  of 
the  West  I'arish  Militia,  one  of  the  htigest  companies 
in  Lynn.  This  was  previous  to  the  lievoluLionary 
War,  for  we  find  that  Ca[itai u  DuN  id  Pai-ker  mustered 
his  company  at  an  early  hour  on  the  day  of  the  Con- 
cord fight  ami  marched  them  with  all  speed  to  the 
scene  of  1  Ik;  eon  II icl,  wlu'i  c  his  company  di<l  gallant 
service.  The  courage  and  hravery  shown  hy  ( 'aptain 
Parker  led  immediately  to  his  jn-omotion  as  major. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  benevolence  of  feeling,  kind 
and  all'al)le  to  strangers.  He  continued  to  work  at 
his  blacksmith-shop  up  to  the  i)oi'iod  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  the  early  part  ol'  this  century. 

The  next  house  south  of  Major  I'ai-ker's  was  Sam- 
uel (Jliver's,  a  blacksmith  who  woikeil  for  Major  Par- 
Icer.  In  1 805  Solomon  I'row  n  puicliased  this  house 
of  Mr.  Oliver  ami  lived  in  it  until  his  ilc;dh.  It  was 
afterwir<ls  removed  to  the  Cent  re. 

Some  rodsstill  south  we  come  to  Thomas  I'lorence's 
small  one-story  houses  standing  <in  the  side  of  a  ledge 
to  the  right,  just  where  it  is  to-day,  in  JS,S7. 

Thomas  Florence  was  a  hero  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  was  a  gardener  by  trade,  working  most,  of 
the  time  for  Landlord  Newhall. 

His  great-grandson,  Charles  Plorenee,  now  lives  in 
the  house. 

A  few  rods  south  of  the  b^lorence  house  we  reach  a 
large  dwelling  occupied  by  Amos  Stotdcer,  another 
Revolutionary  soldier,  and  by  trade  a  coo]jer.  This 
house  is  still  standing. 

Still  going  south  a  short  distance,  just  where  the 
road  turns  to  the  west,  on  our  right  is  a  large  two- 
story  dwelling,  built  as  early  as  1 7-1(1  ;  it  was  coiisid- 
ered  in  that  day  one  of  the  best  houses.    It  was  the 
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birth-place  of  John  Billiard,  Esq.,  he  who  built  the 
new  liotel  on  the  Ballard  farm.  This  house  is  still 
(1SS7)  standing,  and  is  owned  and  occupied  by  Wil- 
liam A.  Trefethcn,  larmcr. 

Just  ojiposito  the  last  house  there  was  a  lane,  some- 
times called  ''Lewis  Lane,"  leading  south;  some  rods 
down  this  lane  there  was  an  old  dwelling-house,  in 
front  of  which  were  noble  elms.  This  was  the  "  Lewis 
Place,"  one  of  the  earliest  settled  farms  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

In  ISOO  it  passed  to  the  ownershiii  of  Landlord 
Xewhall. 

'J'lie  house  was  torn  down  a  few  years  ago. 

Coming  bat-k  to  the  old  Boston  road  and  continu- 
ing westerly  from  the  Trefethen  house,  we  soon  come 
to  a  dwelling  known  in  the  Kevolutionary  times  as 
the  "  Thomas  Stocker  Place,"  then  occupied  by  him- 
self. This  house  is  still  standing,  in  1S87,  and  is 
owned  by  Charlotte  ^l.  ilills.  .Some  forty  rods  far- 
ther on  we  find  a  large  dwelling  on  the  right  hand 
side.  It  stood  where  now,  in  1SS7,  the  "Snnnyside 
House"  is  found,  and  a  part  of  the  old  hout^e  was  un- 
doubtedly used  in  the  erection  of  the  new  one. 

In  coming  thus  far  from  the  tavern  we  have  found 
nine  dwellings,  while  iVom  the  bridge  to  the  tavern 
we  found  only  five. 

The  large  tract  of  land  lying  west  of  Lincoln  Ave- 
nue, iu  CMiftondale,  extending  down  ti)  the  Revere 
line,  and  intersected  by  the  Saugus  Br;uich  Jtailroad, 
and  now  very  recently  bought  aiul  laid  out  into  town 
lots  by  C.  H.  IJond,  Henry  Wait  and  K  S.  Kent, 
was  formerly  a  noted  farm. 

Previous  to  the  War  of  1S12  John  Stocker  owned 
this  farm,  and  Ijuilt  himself  a  house.  Subsequently 
it  passed  into  the  jjossession  of  Captain  Daniel  Hick- 
ford.  In  about  IX'IH  Isaac  Carieton  became  the 
owner.  His  native  j)lace  was  Andover.  He  culti- 
vated the  farm  until  his  death,  in  1S4I. 

Anthony  Hatch  became  the  owner  in  LS47,  and 
continued  such  up  to  his  death,  in  1S79. 

Mr.  Hatch,  formerly  a  ship  cariienter  in  Medford, 
did  an  extensive  market  gardening  on  his  farm.  A 
man  of  great  industry  ;  his  bniad  widl-liljed  acres 
always  ])resented  a  ])h  asant  sight  to  the  passer-by. 

About  one-half  mile  south  of  Clil'tondale,  on  the 
old  traveled  road  which  bore  to  the  east  of  l>incolii 
Avenue  as  now  traveled,  was  a  famous  farm  of  olden 
time,  being  situated  partly  in  Saugus  (then  Lynn) 
and  jiartly  in  Chelsea.  The  road  jjassed  between  the 
barn  and  farm-house,  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  then  known  as  Boynton's  Hill.  This  was  the 
iiardest  hill  between  Salem  and  Boston,  and  wa.s 
much  dreaded  by  the  drivers  of  heavy  teams.  Mr. 
Boynton  was  often  called  upon  for  an  extra  lift,  and 
Landlord  Newhall  often  sent  extra  horses  or  oxen 
to  help  teams  which  were  to  stop  at  his  tavern. 

Mr.  Boynton  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  the 
farm  passed  to  his  .son,  Lllis  Boynton.  The  farm 
was  soon  sold  to  Eben  F.  Draper  and  John  Edmunds, 


who  owned  it  for  a  few  years  and  sold  to  Dr.  Smith, 
of  Boston.  A  large  part  of  this  farm  was  utili/.ed  by 
the  Franklin  Trotting  Park  some  years  ago,  and  is 
still  used  somewhat  for  horse-racing. 

Leavii\g  Lincoln  Avenue  at  Clil'londale,  and  taking 
Essex  Street,  a  short  distance  brings  us  to  a  fine  res- 
idence on  the  right,  lacing  the  depot,  now  owned  (in 
1 887)  by  Pliny  Niekerson.  This  dwelling-house  has  not 
always  presented  the  beautiful  a]qiearance  of  to-day, 
for  it  has  met  with  many  changes  since  its  first  con- 
struction, in  1807,  by  Jacob  I^ustis,  of  Boston,  a 
brother  of  Governor  Eustis.  The  land  in  front  of 
the  hotise  constituted  his  farm.  Mr.  Eustis  was  a 
m.an  of  untiring  industry,  especially  scrutinizing  all 
town  expenses,  and  every  irregularity  received  his 
scathing  rebuke. 

About  LSMO  he  sold  to  James  Dennison.  It  then 
passed  to  \V.  Turpin,  and  soon  to  Seth  Heaton, 
who  occupied  it  until  1851-!.  Mr.  Heaton  sold  to 
Daniel  P.  Wise  and  others,  who  then  applied  the 
name  of  Cliltondale  to  this  section  of  the  town,  and 
began  a  scheme  oi' improvement.  Subsequently  John 
T.  Paine,  Est[.,  of  Melrose,  bought  a  portion  of  the 
land,  with  the  Eustis  house.  The  location  of  the 
old  road,  which  i-an  nearer  the  house  and  inside  of 
the  noble  trees  now  standing,  he  caused  to  be  re- 
located outside  of  the  trees,  where  we  iind  it  to-day. 
Substantial  stone  walls  were  built  around  the  pla(;e, 
and  tlie  house  it,self  remodeled. 

Continuing  our  way  beyond  Mr.  Nickerson's, 
the  road  winding  to  the  north,  we  pass  soon  on  our 
right  a  tract  of  land  (now  being  rapidly  biiilt  over 
with  houses)  that  was  known  seventy-five  years  ago 
as  the  "  Brecden  Place"  among  tlie  old  I'arm  settle- 
ments of  the  town.  Ci'ossing  the  railroad,  are  fine 
tillage  lields  on  the  left.  A  large  i)art  ol'  this  farm 
was  reclaimed  from  an  extensive  swamp  by  Timothy 
H.  Brown,  who  settled  here  about  18:il)  ami  died  in 
18'il.  This  was  known  years  ago  by  the  name  of  the 
"Allen  Place,"  from  its  owner,  Ijemuel  Allen,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  Parson  Poby.  Mr.  George 
N.  Miller  is  the  present  owner,  and  may  be  reckoned 
one  ol'imr  jn'osperous  farmers. 

Still  going  westerly  a  short  distance  to  the  corner 
of  Felton  Street,  we  come  to  an  old  house  now  owned 
and  ()ccupie<l  by  Mr.  W'alter  V.  llawkes.  This  was 
the  home  and  I'arin  of  Colonel  Abner  Cheever,  of 
lievolutionary  memory.  The  farm  was  one  of  the 
best  of  that  early  day.  On  the  death  of  the  colonel, 
about  18"2(),  it  passed  into  the  hands  ol'  his  son, 
JIajor  Henry  Cheever,  who  occupied  it  till  his  death 
in  1858. 

About  sixty  rods  to  the  north  we  come  to  the  once 
famous  "Dr.  Cheever  Place,"  for  many  years  con- 
sidered tlie  most  elegant  residence  in  Saugus.  A 
broad  high  two-story  verandah  supporting  the  roof  on 
massive  columns  gave  it  at  once  an  elegant  and  south- 
ern air.  It  was  built  about  181)8.  Noble  shade-trees 
surrounded  the  house,  the  grounds  were  kept  neat  and 
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trim,  pomls  were  iVirmeJ  in  the  rear  of  the  house  for 
fish,  boats  and  bathing.  He  built  a  fine  avenue, 
bordered  with  shade-trees,  leading  direct  from  Jliis 
residence  to  the  turnpike,  protected  by  gates  at  citlier 
end.  Dr.  Cheever  was  a  surgeon  in  tlie  Continental 
army.  In  politics  a  Federalist,  in  religion  a  Unita- 
rian, and  for  many  years  attended  public  worsliip  with 
that  society  at  Lynn. 

He  died  about  1842,  leaving  two  children, — V>r. 
Charles  Cheever,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  atid  Eliza  S. 
Cheever,  both  now  deceased.  The  doctor  owned  about 
two  liundred  acres  of  hind,  forty  acres  being  tillage. 

About  forty  rods  west  of  the  Dr.  Clieever  place  is 
an  old  house,  now  somewhat  modernized,  and  owned 
by  Mr.  William  H.  Penny.  It  was  formerly  the 
house  of  Ezra  Brown,  and  in  the  Kcvolution  days  was 
the  abode  of  liis  father.  'More  recctitly  tlie  farm  was 
owned  by  Steplien  Hall,  who  lived  there  many  years. 
His  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Jlr.  William  H.  Penny. 

About  one  hundred  rods  north  of  I\Ir.  Penny's 
house,  on  tlie  Ncwburyport  turn])ike,  is  the  farm  now 
owned  by  the  town  of  Saugus,  and  occui)ied  tor  its 
almshou.se.  This  was  one  of  the  I'arms  of  the  olden 
time.  It  was  formerly  known  as  the  "'Tudor  Place." 
TbeoM  road  from  Sweetzer's  Corner  (now  Clifton  dale) 
to  South  Heading  jjassed  through  this  larm  for  about 
sixty  rods  south  of  the  present  house,  substantially 
where  tlie  tiirn]>ike  was  afterwards  built  and  is  now 
tr.iveled.  Before  the  j^resent  house  was  built  there 
wiw  a  venerable  old  farm-house  ujion  the  same  s|iot. 
That  old  farm-house  was  owned  by  William  Tudoi-, 
Esq.,  known  as  .Judge  Tudor.  He  inherited  this 
place  from  his  father,  .lohn  Tudor.  The  late  Freder- 
ick Tudor,  I'"sq.,  of  Nahant,  was  the  son  of  William 
Tudor,  Esq.  The  improvements  made  by  William 
Tudor,  Es*].,  upon  this  place  began  about  the  yeai- 
1800.  The  old  house  was  not  torn  down  entirely,  but 
wa.s  made  the  nucleus  of  the  new  house  by  doubling 
the  size  of  the  old  house  and  modernizing  the  wholr 
structure.  .Judge  Tudor  no  doubt  intended  to  lUiike 
it  his  permanent  family  residence.  Its  fine  situation, 
its  rich  fields  arouuil  the  dwi  lling,  its  piclures<ph' 
wooiled  hills,  all  alfordcd  hini  the  opjiortunity  to  (,lis- 
play  his  taste.  An  artificial  ])oiid  was  (brmed  south- 
westerly of  the  house,  and  into  it  was  conducted  the 
water  from  Long  Pond  by  an  artificial  canal  which  he 
excavated,  partly  through  .solid  ledge,  at  great  ex 
pense.  This  canal  can  now  be  seen,  and  through  it 
is  now  running  a  j)ortion  of  tlie  waters  of  Long  Pond. 
The  magnitude  of  this  work  audits  sjieedy  (;omple- 
tion  testify  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  Tudor. 

In  1807  the  house  w.xs  vacated  by  the  Tudor  family, 
and  for  years  was  occupied  by  ditlerent  families.  Jn 
1818  it  w;is  leased  to  Robert  Fames,  who  lived  there 
until  18:i2,  wlien  it  was  jmrchased  of  Henry  I.Tudor 
by  the  town  of  Saugus  fur  a  jjoor  farm. 

On  Central  Street,  near  the  junction  of  Denver 
Street,  on  what  wiis  then  the  traveled  road  to  Reading-, 
were  two  very  old  farms,  one  on  the  south  side  of  the 


old  road,  owned  by  .Tosiah  Rhodes,  who  died  about 
1794.  This  dwelling,  which  wtis  a  small  one-story 
house,  stood  upon  the  elevated  groiiml  east  of  the 
houte  now  standitig  and  recently  occupied  by  the  late 
Salmon  Snow.  Mr.  Rlioiles'  barn  was  ii[ion  the  (op- 
posite side  of  the  old  road.  The  widow  of  Josiali 
Rhodes  soon  after  her  husband's  death  married  Richard 
Shute,  who  came  I'rom  iMaldcn.  He  combined  (arm- 
ing, mercantile  business  and  school-teaching.  He 
bought  the  old  scbool-lioiise,  attached  it  to  the  farm- 
house as  an  ell  and  made  of  it  a  store.  These  luiild- 
ings  were  all  burnt  one  pleasant  autumn  afternoon, 
about  1820,  with  all  their  contents.  jMr.  Shute  was 
an  active  man,  aiul  being  lame,  rode  a  gretit  deal  on 
hi/rseback,  even  sowing  his  grain  from  the  back  of 
his  bay  mare.  He  was  alsi)  tax  collector  iV)r  J^ynn 
for  some  three  years.  After  his  death  the  farm  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Benjamin  Swain,  and  by  him 
was  sold  to  Salmon  Snow,  about  IS.'ji!. 

The  second  farm  above  referred  to  was  on  the 
northerly  side  of  tlie  Jieadi  ng  road  and  the  westerly 
side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  meeting-house.  This 
fiirm  was  owned  about  eighty  years  ago  by  Deacon 
Asa  Rhodes. 

I\Iore  recently  it  was  owned  by  the  late  Deacon 
.lames  Roots.  The  Deacon  Asa  Rhodes  house  was  a 
venerable  relic  of  the  olden  time,  two  stoi'ies  high, 
with  a  chimney  in  the  centre  occujiving  a  large  part 
of  the  house.  A  little  east  of  the  house  stood  his 
small  shoemaker's  shoo,  where  the  deacon  could  al- 
ways be  found  at  his  craft.  The  deai'on  was  born  in 
the  old  house,  March  1741),  and  lived  there  all  his 
days,  dying  at  the  age  of  iiitiety-tiiree  years.  Though 
a  fiirmer,  yet  his  ]irincipal  business  was  sliocmaking. 
He  worked  bis  (Mvn  slock  and  made  shoi.'s  for  the 
Marblehead  markcL.  lie  woiibi  rcjjair  to  .Marble- 
head  with  bis  saddle-bags,  distribute  their  contents 
among  his  customers,  take  other  orders  and  return 
home.  His  way  of  traveling  was  sometimes  oti 
horseback,  sometimes  on  toot  with  saddle-bags  on  his 
shoulder,  and  soiiiotiiues,  with  leather-apron  on,  he 
Would  wheel  a  barrow.  The  old  house  was  toru 
down  soon  after  his  death,  in  1S42.  Dt'acon  .lames 
Roots,  who  married  :i  daughter  of  Deacon  Klioiles, 
owned  and  lived  on  the  place  until  his  death. 

About  eighty  rods  east\vard  of  the  Deacon  Rhodes 
place  was  what  was  known  as  the  Master  Hitchings 
place,  ^i'his  ]ilaec  is  now  our  C(;nietery.  Thonuis 
Hitchings  Inoved  from  J^ynn  to  the  West  Parish, 
about  1802,  so  as  to  lead  the  singing  in  the  ];)arish 
churcli,  and  also  to  teach  the  singing-school ;  hence 
he  was  called  "  Master  Hitchings."  He  lived  in  the 
old  homestead  and  reared  a  large  family.  This  old 
house  is  still  standing,  although  removed  many  rods 
towards  Fa.st  Saugus,  on  land  known  as  the  Bowler 
Field. 

In  the  westerly  part  of  the  town,  now  called  Oak- 
landvale,  a  little  over  a  mile  from  the  Town  Hall,  on 
the  road  to  Wakefield,  were  a  number  of  old  farms 
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deserving  some  mention.  Just  before  the  road  de- 
scends to  the  meadow  and  crosses  tlie  brook  the  loca- 
tion of  the  old  Reading  way  can  be  seen  leading  off 
to  the  left  or  south,  and  making  a  wide  swee[i  over 
the  meadow;  the  present  new  location  across  the 
brook  was  laid  out  in  1S18.  Just  after  crossing  the 
meadow  an  old  house  is  still  seen  to  the  north,  and 
some  rods  back  from  tlie  road.  This  was  in  Kevohi- 
tionary  days  occupied  by  Samuel  Boardman. 

Just  here  a  road  branches  otl'to  the  left,  leading  to 
Melrose.  A  few  rods  on  this  road  brings  us  to  a  ven- 
erable dwelling-house  on  the  right,  a  good  specimen 
of  the  old  time  house;  it  is  fully  two  hundred  years 
old.  During  the  American  Kevolution  it  was  occu- 
pied by  Aaron  Boardman,  and  afterwards  it  became 
his  son's,  Abijah  Boardman's.  who  lived  and  died  tlii're. 
When  tlie  county  of  SutTolk  extended  u\>  as  far  as 
this  farm,  the  line  dividing  the  counties  jiassed 
tlirougli  this  house,  and  the  court  had  to  decide 
where  Mr.  Hoardnian  should  jiay  !iis  |)oll-tax.  Chelsea 
finally  collected  it,  as  his  sleejiing-room  was  in  that 
town.  , 

Coming  back  to  the  Reading  or  Wakefield  road,  and 
continuing  westerly,  we  come  to  some  excellent  inter- 
vale, where  were  several  very  old  farms.  In  the 
Revolutionary  days  there  were  four  farm-houses  here, 
one  of  which  only  is  now  standing.  This  is  the 
house  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  the  homestead  of 
the  late  Joseph  Cheever,  and  more  recently  ncrupied 
by  his  son,  Cyrus  Cheever.  it  was  formerly  Ivory 
Hoardnuin's  liouse.  Another  of  the  old  liouscs  also 
stoo'i  on  the  south  side  of  the  rtiad,  before  reaching  the 
Joseph  Cheever  homestead.  This  was  built  about 
177o  by  .loliti  iJamjiiiey,  formerly  of  Salem,  grand- 
father of  the  late  Joseph  Dampney,  Esq.,  of  Lynn. 

Another  of  the  old  houses  .stood  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road  and  west  of  the  Jose])h  Cheever  house.  It 
was  occupied  by  Daniel  Floyd. 

But  another  of  these  houses,  and  the  most  renuirk- 
able,  was  the  Deacon  Pratt  house.  It  stood  about 
one  hundred  rods  east  of  the  old  road,  upon  a  level 
jdiit  of  ground.  The  remains  of  ihc  old  IVuit-trecs 
can  yet  be  seen. 

Deacon  Pratt  was  noted  for  his  orderly  hal'ils,  his 
place  being  always  in  the  best  of  shape.  He  was  a 
deacon  in  the  West  Parish  Church,  and  a  highly  ex- 
em[dary  man. 

Let  us  now  retrace  our  steps  as  far  as  the  ( )akland- 
vale  School-house.  Directly  opposite  this  school- 
house  is  a  road  leading  northerly.  W'e  take  tiiis 
road,  and  about  forty  rods  brings  us  to  a  modern 
two-story  dwelling,  built  by  Jose|di  Measury,  Esq.,  in 
1847.  Subsequently  he  sold  it  to(i.  W.  priillijis,  lOsq., 
who  recently  died  there,  when  it  was  sold  to  the 
present  owner,  ilr.  Ziegler. 

A  few  rods  beyoixl  this  houscljrings  us  to  a  gate  on 
the  left;  thn>ngh  this  gate,  about  twenty  rods,  stands 
a  venerable  farm-house,  now  owned  by  ^fr.  Bo.^Lwick. 
This  wa.s  one  of  the  ancient  farm-sites  of  tlie  West 


Parish  of  Lynn.  This  farm  then  included  all  the 
land  extending  to  the  Wakefield  road. 

In  1775  itwasowned  by  Elkaiiah  Hawkes,  who  oc- 
cupied it  many  years.  He  combined  by  occupation 
the  blacksmith  and  farmer.  His  shop  stood  near  the 
gate  before-mentioned,  wherein  was  executed  what 
smith-work  tlie  neighborhood  needed.  When  out 
gunning  in  the  woods  his  hand  was  mutilated  by  an 
accidental  discharge  of  his  gun,  rendering  amputa- 
tion necessary.  With  the  aid  ol'  his  son,  ln'  con- 
tinued his  business  several  years.  He  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Love  Hawkes,  who  for  several  years  taught 
school  in  the  neighborhood. 

During  the  beginning  of  the  jiresent  century  the 
farm  came  into  the  possession  of  Nathan  Hawkes, 
soji  of  Nathan  of  the  ^Vest  Parish,  who  owned  it  till 
its  sale  to  Air.  Saundeis  and  Measury,  in  IS-IG.  Alter 
the  sale  he  moved  to  the  old  house  i'art her  east,  near 
where  the  old  road  crosses  llu;  hroolc.  He  dieil  here 
in  1862,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 
This  old  farm-house,  where  he  died,  was  owned  by 
Daniel  Hitching^  early  in  this  century,  and  alter- 
wards  was  owned  by  Ira  Dra|)er,  lOsq.,  until  about 
1840.  It  still  stands  and  is  occupied  by  Hannah 
Hawkes. 

About  one  hundred  rods  eashvaid  of  this  last 
farm,  in  a  large  field,  stands  an  old  Ihrni-house,  until 
very  recently  owned  and  occU|ii('d  l>y  the  late  Lott 
Edmunds.  This  farm,  in  the  pci  ioil  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion, was  called  ihi'  "  lliti-hings  Place."  Its  site  is 
rather  low,  and  all  these  fields  and  intervales,  in  the 
period  of  the  ohi  "  1  ron- Works,"  must  have  been  cov- 
ered with  water  to  the  depth  oi' three  feet  and  more. 

To  the  noi  thucsl  of  these  last  farms,  and  contig- 
uous tlierel  o,  is  that  tract  of  rough,  wild  woodland, 
long  and  still  known  as  the  "Six  Humlreil  Ac'res." 
This  was  the  lot  of  [jublic  land  distributed  among  the 
settlers  about  170G. 
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RKl.KilOtiS  SOCIETItX 

I'AlllMI  ''uriiril  :  Oi,jinii:.:ili:iu — i'lllinni  ('In  iiei—  l\ws  in  Cliii  nh  — I'lirson 
ll»l,ij—IliH  f^nlarij—llia  lln.ilh  and  i:piliipli—Wittitim  Fiothiwjimvi— 
Oilier  I'mlort — ikccmion  of  Ihr  Oilcmiiilic  Witnj — New  Cliunli  I'dijice — 
Orgiiiiizalwn  of  t'uluinii'lic  ^^l•mll'•rs — Fir^l  Paslort — I'inl  Chnrcli  F.Jilice 
—New  Chnrcli.  FiitST  IM  F.Tiioui.ST  C'lUiEc'ii  :  Oniniihaliim—Jiovl;  School- 
Ifouse — Piouccrs — Puiitnrs — First  Church — Snwhiif-sclnwl — New  Church. 
Cmftoniule Methodist Ciii'iifii :  Foriniidnn^clc.  JIkthudint  Cmnicii 
IN  Centuk.     St.  John's  liriscoi-Ai,  Mission.    Cunurecational  So- 

l.'IETV   IN  Cl.nTilMiAI.E. 

Old  Pakish  Chuiicii. — The  first  parish  church  in 
Saugus,  known  as  the  Third  Church  of  Lynn,  or  the 
Church  of  the  West  Parish,  dates  its  organization  in 
the  year  1738.    I'revious  to  that  time  the  people  in 
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the  west  part  of  Lynn  attended  meeting  at  the  parish 
church  on  Lynn  Couunon. 

The  lirst  stej)  was  the  union  of  all  the  principal  men 
to  build  a  meeting-house.  The  union  was  named  the 
■'  Proprietors  of  the  Fleeting-House."  In  173G  the 
work  w;i.s  commenced,  and  the  best  of  oak  timber  was 
cut  for  the  frame.  The  work  made  considerable 
jirogress  during  the  year,  although  it  was  not  proba- 
bly finished  till  17o7.  The  finishing  only  extended 
so  far  as  to  build  a  pulpit  and  cover  the  lloor  with 
plain  seats,  one  side  called  the  "men's  seats,"  and  the 
other  the  '"women's  seats."  At  this  state  of  affairs 
the  parish  records  commence.  The  first  book  of  rec- 
ords was  a  present  to  the  parish  from  Thos.  Cheever. 
It  is  a  remarkable  vellum-covered  book,  and  served 
the  parish  ninety  years.  On  the  first  page  of  the 
book  is  written  :  "  This  book  is  a  gift  to  the  Society 
of  Proprietors  of  the  new  meeting-house,  in  the  west- 
erly end  of  the  town  of  Lynn,  by  Thomas  Cheever." 

On  the  5th  of  March,  173S,  a  warrant  was  issued  by 
Ebenezer  liurrill,  Esq.,  of  Lynn,  addressed  to  Joshua 
Haven,  and  reiiuiring  him  to  call  the  first  meeting  of 
tJie  Third  Parish  of  Lynn  lor  organization  and  the 
choice  of  otiicers. 

(The  Second  Parish  had  previously  been  organized 
in  that  part  of  Lynn  now  called  Lynnlield). 

The  meeting  wiis  held  by  adjournment  at  the  meet- 
ing-house, the  2Sth  day  of  March,  1738,  and  William 
Tavlor  was  chrtsen  parish  clerk,  and  William  Taylor, 
Jonathan  Wait  and  Josiali  Rhodes  j)ari.-!h  committee. 
After  this  organization  the  parish  at  once  proceeded 
to  provide  their  first  preacher.  JOdward  Cheever,  a 
resident  in  the  parish,  an  educated  juan  and  about 
entering  the  ministry,  was  invited  to  preach  for  three 
nionth.s. 

It  ai>[iears  tliat  the  peo|de  were  pleased  with  the 
preaching  of  Edward  Cheever,  and  at  a  meeting  held 
June  !>!,  1738,  they  voted  t<;  settle  him  as  their  minis- 
ter. For  .some  reason  which  docs  not  appear,  Mr. 
Cheever  wa.s  not  at  once  settled.  In  the  Ibllowing 
C>ctober  the  [larish  voted  to  send  letters  for  ordination, 
alihiMigh  i(  d'ics  not  appear  that  he  was  onlaincd  till 
i  >cli»bcr,  1730.  What  salary  he  w:ls  to  have  dues  not 
apjicar  from  the  records,  although  a  certain  gift  of  the 
General  Court  was  aijjiropriated  to  as.sisL  the  settle- 
ment, and  that  forty  members  of  the  parish  were  each 
to  carry  to  the  house  of  I'Mward  Cheever  a  half-cord 
ofwoorleach  year,  and  not  fiiil.  At  the  same  time 
with  this  settlement  several  things  came  up  for  the 
decision  of  tiie  parish.  One  was  to  accept  tl;e  legacy 
from  Theophikis  Burrill  of  one  hundred  pounds 
(tliree  hundred  dollars,  silver)  "'to  be  expended  in 
furniture  and  vessels  for  the  Lord's  Table."  It  was 
voted  to  accept  and  a[ipropriate.  Another  was  to  as- 
sign a  \i)t  of  land  lor  "  horsc-stables,''  each  one  to 
build  liLs  own  stable.  So  about  ten  stables  were  built, 
probably  in  front  of  llie  burying-ground. 

We  cannot  sufliciently  admire  the  zeal  of  our  an- 
cestors— then  few  in  number  and  widely  scattered — to 


undertake  a  work  f>f  such  magnitude  as  the  building 
of  a  church.  It  was  forty-four  feet  long  by  thirty- 
six  wide,  with  about  twenty  •feet  posts.  It  had  U[iper 
anil  lower  windows  all  round,  of  common-sized  glass. 
On  its  front,  or  south  side,  was  the  front  door,  with  a 
large  porch  or  vestibule,  which  was  entered  by  three 
doors.  It  had,  besides,  a  door  oti  each  end  opening 
into  the  church.  No  doubt  the  mndcl  of  this  was 
found  in  tlie  " Old  Tuiiiu:'!,"  so-rallc<l,  on  Jvynn  Com- 
mon. Let  us  go  into  the  clinrch.  The  pulpit  is  u]ioii 
the  north  side  of  the  house,  in  the  centre,  raised  high, 
with  a  seat  in  front  for  the  deacons.  A  gallery  runs 
around  the  front  and  two  ends,  the  front  gallery  seats 
being  approjiriated  to  the  singers.  The  floor  of  the 
church  is  seated  with  plain  plank  seats,  divided  into 
two  sections. 

What  a  pattern  (.)f[ilain  I'nritan  simiilicity  must 
this  church  have  presented,  with  its  "  men's  seats  " 
on  one  side  and  its  "women's  seats"  on  the  other; 
and  then  the  worshippers  with  their  antirjue  dresses  ! 

The  situation  of  this  church  was  very  pleasant.  It 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  a  small  elevation  of 
land  upon  the  wcslside  of  the  road  leading  north  to  the 
"Old  Iron  Works,"  on  a  [lart  of  the  "Taylor  I'arm," 
so-called,  on  the  triangular  green  where  now  (J 887) 
stands  the  Hag  stall'.  'J'lie  road  running  westerly,  now 
called  Main  Street,  was  not  then  niaile.  For  some 
years  the  people  living  on  the  old  road  to  South 
Reading  probably  jjassrd  tliroii<j;h  the  liehls,  (jjiening 
bars,  but  afterwards  a  highway  was  built.  This 
church  edifice  continued  to  stand  on  the  same  spot, 
although  undergoing  some  alterations,  until  the  year 
1858,  when  it  was  moved  about  three  rods  north  of  its 
old  site,  and  is  now  occujiied  for  a  grocery-store  by 
Mr.  \Vhiteheail,  with  dwelling  above.  'J'lie  elevated 
knoll  has  been  graded  down  ;ind  is  now  an  open 
sipiare. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  old  cluircli  in  I71i>.  An- 
other ([Ueslion  was  then  brought  up  which  proveil  in 
the  set[U(d  an  encroachnu'iit  on  the  "  IVec-se:it "  plan. 
They  voted  to  build  a  pew  for  the  minister  at  the 
cast  end  of  the  ]>ul|iit.  Poor,  blind  mortals!  They 
should  h.'ive  kuiiwn  enough  of  human  nature  to  have 
taught  them  that  it  never  won  Id  be  i.'iidured  to  have 
the  minister's  family  sit  above  the  ]ieople.  So,  very 
soon  after,  it  was  resolved  that  the  new  church  should 
have  pews,  in  part  at  least.  A  committee  was  chosen 
to  make  a  plan  for  the  pews.  At  a  )neeting  held  on 
the  8th  of  December,  I71(),  the  committee  on  p(!ws 
made  the  Iblhjwing  re[iort  in  substance:  "  \V^e  are  of 
opinion,  there  l)eing  room  enough  to  erect  twenty- 
nine  pews  in  said  meeting-house,  nineteen  wall  [lews 
anil  ten  pews  on  the  floor.  All  ])ersons  that  iiuike 
choice  of  a  wall  pew,  they  maintaining  the  glass 
against  their  own  pews.  The  proprietors  of  the  house 
to  have  the  choice  (jf  pews.  That  each  person  having 
a  j)ew  shall  ])ay  Ibr  erection  of  his  own  pew.  'J'hat 
the  pews  shall  be  taxed  forty  ^hillings  per  week  as 
apportioned." 
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The  ibregoiug  report  was  accepted  and  a  larger 
committee  of  seven  of  the  best  meu  was  chosen  to 
superintend  the  wliole  matter,  and  after  the  pews 
were  built,  to  tax  them. 

This  committee,  finding  that  more  pews  were 
needed,  made  a  plan  to  increase  the  number  to  thirty- 
four,  by  making  five  more.  Their  report  read  thus  : 
"By  taking  two  seats  of  the  men's,  and  two  hinder- 
most  seats  of  the  women's,  with  tive  feet  of  the 
women's  fore  seat  and  second  seat,  will  make  room 
for  five  pews  more,  making  thirty-four  in  all." 

The  report  was  accepted. 

From  what  can  be  gathered,  it  appears  that  the 
Third  Parish  (now  Saugus)  was  set  oft' from  the  First 
Parish  (Old  Tunnel)  on  condition  that  the  parish  tax 
should  be  assessed  and  collected  by  the  First  Parish 
till  the  General  Court  should  incorporate  the  ^^''e^t 
Parish.  That  during  said  time,  the  West  or  Third 
Parish  might  have  separate  preaching,  and  draw  from 
the  treasurer  of  the  First  Parish  their  ratable  propor- 
tion of  the  money  raised.  Their  j)roportion  was 
thirty-five  parts  of  every  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  Saugus  was  no  small  j)art  mi'  Lynn, 
as  to  taxation  at  that  day.  The  sum  refunded,  with 
forty  shillings  per  week  tax  on  pews,  was  deemed  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  cash  expenses  of  the  new  parish. 
Cut  the  young  parish  found  very  soon  the  same  diili- 
culties  that  religious  societies  have  always  found  —the 
trouble  of  raising  money.  The  jieople  were  remiss 
in  paying  the  weekly  assessments  upon  the  pews,  and 
alsowere  negligent  in  supplying  the  yearly  half-cord  of 
wood  each.  Various  votes  were  passed  tiireatening 
to  delinquents. 

On  March  G,  1745,  the  parish  cliose  a  coniiniltee  to 
build  the  five  additional  pews  on  the  lower  lioor,  and 
twenty  pews  in  the  gallery,  ten  in  the  front  gallery  and 
five  in  each  end  gallery.  They  were  also  empov.'ered 
to  let,  ta.K  and  sell,  as  they  might  judge  best. 

It  was  voted  tliat  every  pew  occupier  should  sup- 
ply a  half-cofd  of  wood  yearly,  and  more  or  less  as 
the  tax  might  be. 

The  course  adopted  by  the  Went  Parish  about  the 
fiinslructioii  of  pews  was  an  iniproviMnenl  mi  ihe 
"Old  Tunnel"  method.  In  that  liousf  eery  one 
made  his  pew  to  his  own  taste,  but  here  the  society 
built  the  ijews  uniformly  and  the  pew-owner  paid  the 
cost. 

In  February,  1747,  the  parish  again  petitioned  the 
General  Court  for  an  act  of  incorporation. 

The  First  Parish  Church  at  Lynn  stoutly  opposed 
all  these  ijctitions  for  separation  ;  bu{.  it  was  finally 
obtained. 

In  February,  1740,  Ebene/.er  Burrill  issucl  a  war- 
rant for  organization  under  the  charter.  The  meeting 
Wius  held  the  lOlli  inst.,  and  Jonathan  Ilawkes  was 
chosen  as  first  parish  clerk  under  the  charter.  (Plcv. 
Edw.  Cheever  was  dismissed  December,  1748.) 

At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  that  the  parish  con- 
cur with  the  church  in  inviting  Mr.  Ji  seph  Uoby  to 
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become  their  minister.  In  tliis  vote  of  concurrence 
the  parish  voted  all  the  particulars  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  Mr.  Roby.    We  here  give  the  vote  verbatim: 

"Votcil  for  tlio  iinuual  support  of  Mr.  Koby  so  long  ns  he  sliall  carry 
on  tho  work  of  tin.'  ministry  in  s:iiil  ]iiirisli,  tliL'  iniiiroveinent  of  a  enitu- 
lilo  hoiiso  and  barn.  Tiisturin;^  imtl  .^iiHicioJit  wiiitt  i  niiMit  ("V  t\^n  c^ws 
ami  one  liorsu,  ninl  lu  iml.  the  h;iy,  or  winter  inuni  into  tlitj  !):irn — tlio 
improvonifiit  of  two  acros  of  lami  suitaljli'  to  jilant,  ami  to  liu  kcjit  well 
fenceil.  aiid  sixty  ponmls  in  lawful  silver  nionny  at  six  sliillings  and  eiylit 
Jience  per  ounce,  and  also  the  loose  contribniiou." 

On  March  1,  1749,  a  committee  was  chosen  "  to  in- 
form Jlr.  Jiise|)li  lloby  that  he  was  chosen  to  settle 
in  the  niiaihtiy  by  tlie  cliurch  and  ],)arish."  boon 
after  this  vote  the  subject  of  giving  the  meeting- 
house to  the  parish  was  discussed  by  the  proprietors, 
and  a  meeting  was  held  for  that  purpose,  wherein  it 
was  voted  that  said  "  meeting-house,  with  all  privi- 
leges and  appurtenances,  be  given  totheTIiird  Parish, 
excepting  pew  No.  23,  and  the  place  where  it  stands; 
))rovided  said  parish  wrong  no  person  ol'  their  expense 
in  building  the  pews  in  said  house." 

For  reasons  which  do  not  ai)peiir,  Jlr.  Poby  was  not 
settled  on  the  foregoing  vote,  and  at  a  meeting  held 
April  21,  1750,  a  committee  w;is  cluisen  to  su[i]ily  tho 
pulpit  with  "  transient  preaching."  Also  to  .^ee  htnv 
the  parish  could  purchase  a  house  and  land  suittible 
for  a  parsonage. 

From  a  subsequent  vote  it  may  be  infcrreil  that  the 
support  voted  to  I\lr.  Uoby  was  not  entirely  satislac- 
tory  to  hirn  ;  we  give  verbatim  the  second  vote,  July 
2,  1750: 

"  \''ilcil.  That  if  Mr.  .roscph  Koby  accepts  onr  Invitation  and  sottleH  in 
tho  wcjrk  of  the  ministry  in  this  parish,  his  whole  Salery  as  snport  an- 
nually to  iniiahle  him  to  Carry  on  the  worlc  t>r  tlie  ministry  iyi  sairl 
Parish  shall  be  jis  followeth  :  The  iiDproveimMit  of  a  HUilahlf.'  IJrnise  and 
liarn  staTiding  in  a  suitable  place,  t'astnnng  and  siillicient  Winter  Meet 
for  two  cowB  and  one  Horse,  the  Winter  Jleet  i)nt  in  bin  Itarn,  tho  in  > 
pi'ovement  of  two  Acres  ul'  land  suilaltlu  to  plant,  and  to  be  kept  well 
fenced,  Tliirty  Pouo'ls  in  lau  lul  Silver  money  at  six  shillin{;s  and  eijibt 
pence  ]ier  ounce.  'I'weuty  (.t.nds  at  his  D»jre  and  tho  lose  ct.ntribution. 
And  also  (ho  I'ollowing  Articles  or  so  mu(  h  mnnoy  us  wdll  pnrcha<:6 
them,  vi/„,  .Si.xty  nnsliels  of  Indian  Cum,  KiU'ty-L>ne  lUishels  of  Kyo,  Six 
Hundred  I'onnila  wait  of  Pork  and  Eight  Hundred  and  I^igbly-eight 
I'oiinds  wait  of  lleefe,  anil  that  tho  Salery  or  annual  Suport  as  abovo 
expresseil  shall  begin  at  tho  time  of  I\tr.  Iloby's  giving  his  answer  of  Ex- 
ceplance,  and  continues  so  long  as  he  continueth  in  tho  ^Vork  of  tho 
miiiislry  amengsl  ns,  Said  Parish  Keserving  the  Term  id'  one  year  and 
six  months  IVi.m  the  liuKMd"  bis  gi\ing  bis  iinswerof  Pxi'eplanoe  to 
erect  completi'  and  linisli  the  Mouse  anil  Barn  alhi\c  mentioned." 

i\Ir.  ,lose[ih  Uoby  finally  com-ludcd  to  cast  his  lot 
with  the  resolute  and  benevolent  little  band  which 
constituted  the  West  Parish  of  Lynn.  Although  a 
Boston  man  by  birth,  he  nevertheless  met  his  hum- 
ble and  rustic  fi'iends  with  becoming  dignity  of  char- 
acter.   ^Ve  give  his  letter  of  acceptance  : 

"  IJosroN,  July  25tli,  i7.oO.' 
"  llonil  mid  Ikh'Kil.  Iln  Ihrcn  : — 1  am  obligeil  to  yon  for  tho  respect  you 
have  shown  nic  in  the  call  you  have  givc^n  mo  to  settle  with  you  in  tho 
work  of  the  ministry  among  you,  and  am  extremely  sorry  that  any  dilli- 
cnlties  have  in  time  past  prevented  the  accomplishing  an  affair  .so  agree- 
able to  you  as  well  as  myself.  It  is  with  freedom  and  much  satisluclion 
that  I  now  declare  my  acceptance  of  yonr  call,  hoping  that  an  event  so 
injportant  to  yon  and  me  will  he  overruled  in  great  favor  to  each.  I 
presume  you  will  always  consider  my  circumstances,  and  kindly  snjiply 
my  waids  us  there  may  be  occasion.    I  hope  we  shall  have  an  interest  in 
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each  other's  nffection.  and  that  your  love  to  me  and  mine  to  you  may 
aboniid— that  we  shall  live  together  in  poace,  and  that  the  God  of  love 
and  jieace  may  dwell  among  us  and  bletis  us  coutiniially.  I  asl;  your 
I>r.iytrs  to  CVhI  for  me,  and  God  forbid  that  I  should  c^wse  praying  fur 
yon,  that  thi-  blessings  of  heaven  may  be  your  portion  and  that  of  your 
childriu  after  you,  and  that  a  preached  gos|iel  may  be  to  yon  the  power 
of  salvation.    I  am,  Uouoi-ed  and  dear  brethren, 

"  Yours  iiiTeetionately, 

"  Joseph  Robv. 

"  To  the  Third  Church  and  Tarish  iu  Lynn." 

Already  in  Miirch,  1750,  a  house  and  barn,  with 
thirtA'-three  acres  of  land,  had  been  purcha.<ed  of  John 
Hutchinson  for  three  hundred  ijonnds  currency 
(about  nine  hundred  dollars),  for  a  parsonage  and 
parsonage  lands.  In  1780  w  e  find  the  liist  mention  of 
dollars  and  cents — as  then  written,  "dolers  and  sents." 
Pounds  were  fast  becoming  obsolete,  their  value  hav- 
ing so  depreciated  that  in  the  latter  part  of  their  use 
the  parish  voted  eight  hundred  ]>ounds,  instead  of  the 
less  sum,  which  appears  in  the  settlement  stipulation. 

Between  the  minister's  salary,  house  and  barn,  til- 
lage land  and  pasture,  wood  and  hay,  corn  and  rye. 
beef  and  pork,  which  all  had  to  have  particular  care 
every  year,  to  which  may  be  added  the  care  of  the 
church,  the  coUecti'ins  of  rates,  the  building  and 
taking  up  of  pews,  the  establishing  of  horse-sheds, 
the  fencing  of  burying  ground,  the  building  and  keep- 
ing of  pound,  the  estal>lis.hing  and  providing  for  u 
school,  with  almost  everything  else  that  appertains  to 
civilized  life,  it  well  may  be  judged  that  parish  meet- 
ings were  no  dull  or  stale  affairs.  An  old  and  some- 
what amusing  practice  prevailed  of  recording  the 
names  of  dissenters  to  a  vote.  For  in.stance,  Josiah 
Khodes  might  dissent  about  the  providing  pork  for 
the  minister,  and  would  at  once  request  his  name  re- 
corded as  dissenting. 

.  "  Parson  Roby,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  had 
now  been  settled  over  a  half-century.  Peace  and  love 
had  marked  all  his  intercourse  with  his  people.  In 
July,  1802,  the  loved  pastor,  who  had  always  enjoyed 
the  best  health,  was  suddenly  attacked  with  disease 
while  in  his  pulpit.  He  was  taken  therefrom  to  his 
home,  never  more  to  resume  the  duties  so  long  and  so 
faiihfnlly  di.schaigfd.  Tn  .August  a  meeting  was  held 
on  tlie  matter,  and  Joseph  Kmcrson  was  cni]>loyc(i  as 
a  substitute  for  a  few  weeks.  Thus  matters  went  on, 
several  ministers  sup]>lying  til!  January  31,  1S03, 
when  the  aged  pastor  died.  Tlie  record  reads  thus  : 
"  January  olst,  1803,  the  Rev.  Josejih  Roby  departed 
this  life,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  life  and  the  53d  of  his 
ministry,  and  wius  buried  the  4th  day  of  February,  at 
the  expense  of  the  parish."  The  following  is  the  in- 
fccription  on  his  gravestone,  slill  standing  in  the  old 
burying-ground  : 

"  Sacred  to  the  nicnioty  of  the  Kev' Jwpli  R.jby,  who  d'  parlcd  lliis 
life  Jany.  31st,  IWi,  iu  the  8'itli  year  of  hij  age  and  fM  of  his  ministry 
lu  tliis  I'ari»-li. 

"Through  life  u  lover  of  learning  and  virtue,  a  sincere  friend,  a  kind 
and  affectionate*  husband  and  parent,  and  a  devoted  Chi'intian. 

"I5ya  c/<nstant  practice  of  the  Christian  and  social  virtues,  he  rcn- 
derod  hiniwdf  greatly  beloved  and  rc-jiected  in  tlie  varions  wall<B  of  du- 
mmliclife.  Iteader,  would'st  tliou  b>;  honored  in  life  and  lanientiil  irt 
death,  go  and  Jo  likewise. 


"  No  pain,  no  grief,  no  anxious  fear 

Invade  tliuse  bounds;  no  mortal  woes 
Can  reach  tlio  peaceful  sleei)er  hero 

Whilst  angels  watcli  bis  sol't  repose. 
So  Jesus  sleeps,  God's  dying  Son, 

Past  thro'  the  grave  and  blest  tlie  bed. 
Then  rest,  dear  Saint,  till  from  his  tbi-diie 

Tlie  Ilioi  ning  [ileakiitid  ])iei  co  the  sliade." 

In  April,  1.804,  tlie  church  and  parish  gave  a  call 
to  Rev.  W'illiaiii  Fr<it!iiii'.;lKini  — his  letter  of  accept- 
ance was  dated  June  2,  ISO  t,  IVoiii  which  we  give  an 
extract : 

"The  uiliro  to  which  yon  have  called  mo  is  greatly  ijiip.uliiiit  and  sid- 
enm.  It  is  to  bo  an  embassador  of  Christ  to  men — U»  be  entrusted  with 
tliu  word  of  reconciliation — to  bo  a  guide  and  instructor  in  uiattM  s  of 
eternal  inoiiient  to  you — to  watch  for  your  souls  as  one  that  must  gi\  u  an 
account — to  I'o  your  spiritual  steward,  a]ipointed  to  give  everyone  liis 
meat  in  due  season— to  lie  a  worker  together  witli  Christ.  IIow  sacred 
an  office!  \V'Iiiit  peculiar  talents,  what  spiritual  graC'.'S  are  necessary  to 
the  right  discliaige  of  it !  " 

He  was  installed  September  26,  1804.  ^h:  Froth- 
ingbam  continued  as  minister  for  thirteen  years,  until 
dismissed  at  his  own  request,  ]\Iay  7,  !S17.  The  par- 
ish had  become  weaker  through  the  withdrawal  of 
several  proiniuent  iiieinbers  ami  (ither  causes,  and  st) 
were  unable  to  support  .Mr.  Frdthiiigluun — he  left  iiis 
charge  with  grief  and  the  society  ptirted  with  Iiiiii 
with  deep  regret. 

The  jiarisli  voti'il  the  ])iilpil  free  to  ministers  ol'any 
denouiintil  ion,  no  cxpciiM's  being  made  to  the  pai'ish. 
This  state  of  things  e.xisleil  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  very  little  \v;is  done  to  ])roinote  harmony  of 
action. 

From  1821  to  1S2(;  Rev.  ,rose])h  Emerson  and  Ilcv. 
Hervey  Wilbur,  being  principtils  of  the  Saugus  I^e- 
male  iSeniiiiary,  ;dso  generally  supplied  the  parish 
pulpit. 

This  year,  182ij,  began  that  conflict  of  opinions 
which  finally  resulted  in  dividing  the  society.  'I'lie 
Trinitarian  and  Unittiriun  elements  could  no  longer 
coalesce. 

Through  the  great  influence  of  Dr.  Abijah  Gheevcr, 
the  Rev.  Ephraim  Randtill,  a  strict  Unitarian,  was  in- 
stalled minister  October  3,  lS2tj.  His  pastortite  was 
short-liveil,  lasting  until  the  li.ilhnving  autumn  in 
1827,  when  it  \vas  dissulvi'il  and  the  ]iarislt  lel't  again 
destitute. 

The  controversy  became  bitter.  From  1827  to  1832 
very  little  was  done, — occasional  preaching  in  the  old 
church,  rarely  orthodox,  but  more  frecjuently  Univer- 
salist  and  Unitarian. 

In  1832  the  Calvinistic  members  of  the  parish,  see- 
ing no  prospect  of  ever  gaining  the  ascendancy  in  the 
parish  again,  foriiially  withdrew  and  organized  a  new 
society.  This  left  the  old  ptirish  in  a  crippled  con- 
dition, which  lasted  up  to  1836. 

In  the  winter  of  183o-3G  the  members  of  the  old 
parish  waked  up  and  began  a  general  repairing  and 
remodeling  the  inside  of  the  old  chiircli,  wliich  had 
now  been  built  one  hundred  years. 

The  old  high-backed  latticed  ])ews  were  removed, 
also  the  venerable  pulpit  with  the  sounding  board, 
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also  the  deacons'  seat,  and  tlie  galleries  on  the  south 
and  east  sides,  leaving  a  small  gallery  on  the  west  end 
for  the  singers. 

The  broad  south  porch  did  not  escape,  but  was  torn 
down  and  its  doors  closed,  the  only  entrance  now  be- 
ing on  the  west  side.  Such  was  the  change  that  the 
old  church  could  scarcely  be  recognized. 

The  fii-st  minister  after  the  renovation  was  Eev. 
John  Nichols.  After  Mr.  Nichols  the  pulpit  was  sup- 
plied from  ISoS  to  1S4S  by  Benjamin  F.  Newhall,  Esq., 
James  ^l.  Usher  and  others. 

In  1850  Rev.  Josiah  Marvin  was  settled  and  con- 
tinued till  1852. 

From  1S52  to  1S57,  preaching  by  Rev.  Henry  Eaton, 
Sylvaiius  Cobb,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  W.  Talbot  and  Hon. 
James  ^1.  Usher. 

From  1857  to  185P,  supplied  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Campbell 

It  was  at  this  time  that  most  of  the  parish  property 
was  sold.  In  1858  some  movement  was  made  for  a 
new  church.  Soon  the  old  parish  church  was  sold  for 
about  two  hundred  and  Ibrty-two  dollars  to  i\Iiss  Eliza 
Townsend,  who  removed  the  church  to  the  jiortherly 
side  of  ^lain  Street,  near  by,  and  made  it  into  a  store 
with  dwelling  ubove.  The  site  of  the  old  church  was 
sold  for  five  hundred  and  seventy  dollars. 

In  ISGO  a  newcliurch  was  built  and  dedicated  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year.  It  was  located  a  lew  hun- 
dred feet  west  of  the  old  site,  at  the  corncrof  I\J:iin  and 
Summer  Streets,  wliere  it  is  now  standing  with  its 
modest  spire.  An  outside  clock  on  its  tower  gives  the 
time  of  day  to  observers. 

Since  ISGO  the  pulpit  has  been  supplied  as  follows  : 
From  ISGO  to  1861  by  Rev.  Benjamin  W.  Atwill ; 
18G2  to  ISGo  by  Rev.  J.  TI.  Campbell;  ISGG  to  1873 
by  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Greenwood ;  1875  to  187G  by  Rev. 
Albert  W.Whitney;  187G  to  1878  by  Rev.  Thomas 
W.  Ilinian;  1878  to  1S84  by  Rev.  Charles  A.  Skinner ; 
ISSo  to  Aj.ril,  1887,  llcv.  J.  11.  Mclnerney.  In  June, 
1887,  Rev.  Irving  '\V.  Tomlinsoii  is  engaged  to  supply 
for  one  year. 

Having  brought  the  old  parish  history  down  to 
the  present  time,  let  us  return  to  that  porli(ai  of  the 
ohl  parishioners  who,  although  claiming  to  be  the 
true  successors  in  doctrine  of  the  old  jjaMsh  church, 
were  yet  by  the  laws  of  the  State  made  the  seceders. 
being  in^the  minority. 

In  1832  the  Calvinistic  members  of  the  i)arish 
formed  a  society  and  first  held  separate  services  in  the 
s^eminary  building,  which  stood  on  the  parish  prop- 
erty. 

Law  was  resorted  to  by  the  old  parish,  and  they 
were  finally  driven  out  from  this  building  and  ^vent 
to  the  public  school-house. 

This  rupture  or  sece.-aion  from  the  old  society  was 
led  by  Joseph  Ernes,  David  JS'ewhall  and  George 
i'earson.  ■  Their  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Sidney  Hol- 
man,  wlio  was  installed  January  IG,  1833,  and  dis- 
mi-ssed  December  31,  1834.  From  this  time  tilj  May, 
1836,  there  wa.s  not  a  settled  minister. 


AVorship  was  regularly  maintained  however,  the 
lay  brethren  reading  sermons  and  otherwise  assisting 
in  the  services. 

On  May  1,  1836,  Rev.  Moses  Sawyer  commenced  to 
supjily  the  pulpit,  and  continued  his  ministry  for  six 
years. 

On  April  19,  1843,  Rev.  Theophilus  Sawin  was  or- 
dained pastor,  and  was  dismissed  April  30,  1848. 

Rev.  Cyrus  Stone,  a  returned  missionary  from 
India,  now  supplied  for  a  few  years,  and  Rev.  Levi 
Brigham  was  installed  May  7,  1851,  and  continued 
until  September,  18G8. 

On  :Mareh  10, 18G',),  Rev.  F.  V.  Tenney  was  installed, 
and  by  his  rcijuest  was  dismissed  ilay  24,  1877. 

On  April  17,  1878,  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Kidder  was  or- 
dained, and  continued  until  October,  1879. 

On  July  21,  1880,  Rev.  Edw.  L.  Chute  was  installed 
and  continued  until  October,  1882. 

Rev.  C.  II.  Washburn  supplied  in  1885  until  1886, 
when  he  was  followed  in  June  by  Rev.  JI.  S.  Hemen- 
way,  who  supplied  the  jnilpit  for  one  year,  and  at  the 
present  time  (1887)  the  society  is  without  a  settled 
pastor. 

This  society  bnilt  their  first  church  in  1885, 
Joseph  Ernes,  Esq.,  being  the  chief  planner  and 
manager.  This  was  a  stone  clairch  of  very  j.dain 
ai.ipearance,  and  is  still  standing  (1887),  although 
occujiied  as  a  grocery-store  and  post-oilice. 

The  society  worshipi)ed  in  this  stone  church  until 
1854,  when  they  built  a  larger  and  more  commodious 
church  edifice,  which  still  stands,  and  is  a  command- 
ing structure  in  this  portion  of  the  t(nvn.  Originally, 
as  designed  by  Arthur  Oilman,  architect,  it  had  no 
vestry  under  the  audience-room,  but  in  1871  the 
society  raiscil  the  wlude  building,  with  its  tower,  and 
built  under  the  same  a  vestry  story. 

AV'hile  this  gave  the  society  better  accommodatitms, 
it  most  certainly  injured  its  exi'ellent  jiroportions 
and  took  much  away  from  its  former  beauty. 

Tin;  First  JMKTiroDtsT  Cuui;ch. — Methodism  first 
gained  a  settlement  in  that  pait  of  the  town  now 
known  as  East  Saugus,  but  then  as  the  South  \\'ard. 

Jtrsse  Lee,  the  idoneer  Methodist  preacher  from 
the  New  York  Con leronce,  came  to  Lynn  in  T)eeem- 
ber,  1790,  and  a  church  was  budt  in  Lynn  in  June, 
1791. 

Some  of  our  inhabitants  were  attracted  to  these 
Methodist  services,  which  brought  to  their  hearts  an 
earnestness  and  a  consecration  which  they  had  not 
I'ound  in  the  more  ibrmal  and  cold  services  of  the 
parish  church. 

Whole  i'annlies  were  in  the  habit  of  walking  down 
to  the  ilethodist  services  on  Sabbath  mornings,  carry- 
ing their  luncheon  with  them,  and  returning  at  night. 

^Ve  find  that  as  early  as  1 810  members  came  up 
from  the  Lynn  Church  and  huld  prayer-meetings  in 
the  old  Rock  School-house,  so-called.  This  school- 
house,  which  proved  to  be  the  cradle  of  Jlethodism 
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in  Saujrus,  tleserves  rather  more  than  a  passing 
notice. 

The  .spot  where  this  famous  school-honse  stood  is 
phiiiily  to  be  seen  to-day,  although  the  house  has 
long  since  disappeared. 

It  stood  on  the  eastern  brow  of  tlie  rocky  bill  on 
the  old  Boston  road,  now  called  Lincoln  Avenue, 
opposite  to  what  was  formerly  the  old  Anchor  Tav- 
ern. The  spot  was  many  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
street,  and  being  rocky  and  comparatively  wortlile^s, 
it  was  thought  just  the  place  for  a  school-house,  and 
so  here  it  was  built  in  1S06. 

Every  one  who  entered  must  needs  climb  up  a  steep 
ascent  and  then  ascend  the  long  flight  of  steps  into 
its  side  porch. 

The  building  was  about  twenty-four  feet  square, 
one  story  high,  with  hipped  roof  On  the  southerly 
side  was  a  porch  about  six  feet  square,  from  whieli 
an  aisle  six  feet  wide  ran  through  the  middle  of  the 
lionse  north  and  south.  At  the  north  end  of  the  aisle 
stood  tlie  teacher's  desk  u])on  a  raised  platform :  in 
the  middle  of  the  aisle  stood  a  large,  capacious'cast- 
iron  box-stove. 

From  tliis  central  aisle  three  narrow  passages  on 
each  side  ylopcd  up  to  the  sides  of  the  house;  between 
these  pa.-sage  ways  ran  long  desks  or  forms  for  tlic 
accommodation  of '  the  scholars,  each  tier  being 
higher  than  the  one  in  front. 

In  1S38,  a  new  school-house  having  been  built,  the 
old  Rock  School-house  was  sold,  and  during  the  at- 
tempt to  remove  it  from  its  elevated  plateau  some 
accident  occurred  by  which  it  was  precipitated  into 
the  street  below;  this  necessitated  its  demolition. 

It  was  in  this  building  tliat  the  IMethodist  services 
were  held  for  many  years,  beginning  about  LSIO  and 
continuing  until  their  new  church  was  built,  in  1827. 
Among  the  early  converts  were  8olomon  Brown, 
John  .Shaw,  Amos  Stocker  and  Joseph  S.  Newhall — 
men  who  proved  themselves  wortliy  to  uphold  the 
banner  of  the  cross  amid  the  increasing  opposition. 

It  was  not  long,  in  1815,  before  Edward  T.  Taylor, 
then  an  illiteralo  young  man,  traveling  as  an  itinerant 
l)e<UlK'r,  tbund  a  place  in  this  school-house  to  lu'gin 
liis  preaching,  wliich  aflcrwards  became  S'>» famous. 
About  1818  this  occasional  preaching-place  was 
joined  to  the  Maiden  Circuit,  and  among  the  preachers 
were  Orlando  Hinds,  Isaac  Jennison,  Aaron  D.  Sar- 
gent, Frederick  f  pham,  Jotham  Horton,  Leonard 
Frost,  Eleazer  Steel,  Aaron  Wait,  Jr.,  and  Warren 
Emerson.  As  the  converts  increased  they  were 
formed  into  a  class  and  were  first  comiected  with  the 
Metliodist  Episcoj>al  Church  at  I>ynn  Common.  Tiie 
winter  of  l^ilO  and  1820  was  a  period  of  great  reli- 
gious interest;  hardly  a  family  in  this  village  but 
shared  in  some  measure  in  the  work. 

The  first  written  church  records  begin  in  June, 
1825,  when  Ilev.  Henry  Mayo  was  tiie  Conference 
preacher  in  charge. 

He  w;ls  appointed  by   the  Conference  June  0, 


1824.  For  this  year  there  was  a  subscription  for  his 
su[iport  of  one  hundred  dollars,  made  up  by  forty- 
eight  subscriptions  ranging  from  five  dollars  d<iwn 
to  forty-two  cents. 

Of  this  amount  twenty-five  dollars  was  contributed 
by  friends  in  Lynnfield  ;  also  twelve  dollars  and  twenty- 
two  cents  by  the  "  Honor.able  Mite  Society."  This 
was  a  woman's  society  which  met  once  a  month  at 
ditl'erent  houses  for  conversation  and  prayer  and  pay- 
ment of  dues.  This  money  was  expended  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

Presiaing  elJer'9  bill    S8.!I2 

I'reaclier's  (nivc'ling  expcnsos   2.511 

Thu  tiiblu  expouses   18. 7o 

(•iiurloitige   on. S3 

Sioo.ou 

The  record  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
church,  as  made  by  Henry  ]\Iayo  .June  4,  1825,  is 
beaded  by  Solomon  lirown,  and  contains  sixteen 
males  and  thirty-seven  females,  with  twenty-five  on 
probation.  The  First  Quarterly  Conference  met  in 
the  South  School-house  (also  called  the  Rock  School- 
house),  June  4,  1825, 

The  Ibllowing  ollicial  members  were  present:  Ed- 
ward Hyde,  ]iresi(liug  elder;  Henry  Mayo,  preacher 
in  charge;  .John  Shaw  and  Joshua  Howard,  stewards  ; 
and  Solomon  Brown  and  Joseph  S.  Newdiall,  class- 
leaders.  At  this  meeting  Jonathan  Newhall  and 
Joseph  G.  Goldthwait  were  added  to  the  stewards. 

rOEMATlOX  OF  A  PAKISH. 

"  S.M'iiUi!,  .liino  30,  1S25. 
"  .\t  a  mcotiiig  of  tlio  inliribitiinfp  of  T.j'iui  iind  Saiigny  conveiuMl  in 
eiiid  Siiugus,  it  W!i3  voteil  fir.st  that  wo  fi.riii  oiirsrIvcH  into  a  soc  ii'ty,  to 
be  CttlleJ  tlin  ' Firet  Mrlliodist  Episcoi':!!  Society  in  Saiigiis.'  ScooiiJ, 
IlKit  wii  jietition  William  .Tadition,  J'^ij.,  a  .Instico  of  the  Peace  in  and 
for  tliij  County  of  Krtso.v,  to  grant  a  warrant  calling  a  TiOgal  ineoting  of 
tlie  nicnibci-s  of  said  Society,  fur  tlip  piiriiuse  of  cboosing  olTicurs  bikI 
tranaacting  Bucli  other  bnsiru?fi.H  aH  may  bo  found  proiicr." 

PKTITIOX  AT  LAK'II'.. 

"  .S.u'Di'S,  Juno  30,  1825. 
"  To  WilU'iui  JncJ:Hnn,  V.sq.,  oif  of  the  Juslicts  of  the  Peace  in  and  for 
the  Coniilij  of  Ef-sex  : 
"  Wi>,  th«  nndcrsii;nod  I'cliiioni'rs,  at  a  mci'ling  hold  in  Sangns,  Votcil 
to  iMgani/u  oursrh  cK  into  a  .Sorlcly  ciilli'd  Iho  1'  irsi  Methodist  .Society  in 
Siini;i!:<,  and  would  iherefure  beg  leave  to  request  yoti  to  issue  ,a  war- 
rant ralliiiga  legal  meeting  of  ihn  niinuhera  of  said  Society,  for  the  pnr- 
pobo  of  choosing  otlicers  and  transacting  so' Ij  other  business  as  shall 
come  before  tlio  nu.-eting. 

"  John  Shaw.  ]!enj.  P.  Oliver, 

llenj.  V.  Newhall.  Beiij.  13.  Hitchings. 

Jona.  Newhall.  Levi  I).  Waldiou. 

Jos.  G.  Goldthwait.  G.  W.  Raddin. 

Solomon  lii'tjwn,  James  Howard. 

Edmund  Brown.  Stephen  .Smith. 

James  Hall.  Joslnia  Howard." 

The  warrant,  as  requested,  was  issued  by  William 
.Jackson,  Esq.,  July  15,  1825,  and  the  legal  meeting 
of  the  First  Methodist  Efiiscopal  Society  in  Saugus 
was  held  at  the  Rock  School-bouse  on  July  25,  1825, 
when  John  Shaw  wtis  chosen  moderator,  Bc-njamin  F. 
Newhall  secretary  and  parish  clerk,  Joshua  Howard 
treasurer,  and  John  Shaw,  .James  Howtird,  Stephen 
Smith,  Jonathan  Newdiall  and  Joshua  Howard  a  com- 
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niittoe.  The  yearly  meeting  was  to  be  held  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  March,  annually,  at  7  o'clock, 
r.M. 

This  gave  to  the  society  a  legal  status. 

Eev.  Henry  Mayo  saw  ihe  church  organized  in  all 
its  de])artnients  and  well  started  in  its  long  career  of 
service.  That  the  church  should  liave  started  at  this 
time  with  so  much  matured  strength  clearly  indicates 
that  there  liad  been  for  years  jirevious  a  great  deal  of 
labor  put  forth  in  the  interest  of  Methodism.  This 
was  the  case,  as  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Many  of  our  people  had  formed  a  congenial  reli- 
gious home  with  the  Lynn  Common  Methodist 
Church,  had  become  members  therein  and  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  a  "  class,"  which  met  in  East 
Saugus. 

The  following  are  the  successive  pastorates  : 


l'-24.  Rev.  Henry  JInyo. 
1SU5.  liev.  Leroy  SiiiKieilftnd. 
lS2ij-27.  r>ov.  Aaron  JoselvD. 
1828.  Rev.  Natlian  Puine. 
1$29.  Kev.  Kijhraim  K.  Avery. 
IS.30.  liev.  .lohri  J.  Bliss. 
1831.  Rev.  lliRini  11.  AVliite. 
18a2.  Rev.  EU-nezcT  Blako. 
1833.  Rev.  Joel  Steele. 
1831.  Rev.  Jolin  Lord. 
ISiVj.  Rev,  Lewis  llutcs, 
183r.  Itc-v.  Xcwoll  S.  .Spiililhig. 
lS37-:i8.  Rev.  Sanford  S.  Bcuton. 
lSi9-10.  Rut.  Daniel  K.  Bj.nnis- 
ter. 

1841-42.  Rev.  .Tona.  I).  Bridge. 
1843-44.  liev.  William  Rice. 
184&-4C.  R»;v.  Isaac  A.  Savage. 
le47-48.  Rev.  Edward  Ciiuk. 
184J.  Rev.  Wni.  M.  Maun. 


I  18.in-.il.  Rt.T.  Dauiel  K.  Biiniile- 
tcr. 

1S.')2.  Rev.  J.  A.  Adams. 
1S53-54.  Rev.  Kiilpli  W.  Allon. 
l.t-^S-Se.  Rev.  Will.  II.  llatrli. 
1H5V-.53.  Rev.  Daniel  RitliiirJs. 
If-j'-l-GO.  Rev.  .roniw  JI.  Clmk. 
lfi;i-C2.  Rev.  Cynislj.  K:i,-,(iiian. 
18r.3-C4.  Rev.  Daniel  Ricliards. 
ISCif).  Rev.  Tliuiiias  Jliircy. 
18r,i;-ii3.  Rev.  Vliny  Wond. 
]8iili-71.  Rev.  Jesse  Wiigner. 
1S72-73.  Rev.  M.  I!.  Chapman. 
1874-7C.  Rev.  Saml.  Jaclooii. 
1S77-73.  ];ov.  V.  M.  Vinfun. 
187y-Sl.  Rev.  Heiii-y.T.  To.\,  D.D. 
18S2-s:!.  Rev.  W.  X.  Richardson. 
18R4-.S0.  Rev.  David  S.  Coles, 
18b7.  Rev.  (jeo.  W.  JIallolieUl. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  society  held  in  the  Rock 
School-house  April  17, 1827,  it  was  unanimously  voted 
"  to  proceed  immediately  to  erect  a  House  of  AV^or- 
ship  for  this  society."  Rev.  Aaron  Joselyn,  fieorge 
Makepeace  and  John  T.  Biirrill  was  a  committee  to 
obtain  subscrijitions  for  the  new  church. 

Accordingly,  tlie  work  on  their  first  church  at  once 
conimeiiceil,  and  was  carrioil  forward  to  completion 
with  coniincndable  dispatdi,  so  that  its  dedication 
took  place  November  22,  1827. 

This  church  was  of  very  modest  appearance,  forty- 
six  by  forty  feet,  without  spire  or  tower,  bell  or  ves- 
try. It  contained  forty  pews  and  cost  two  thousand 
dollars.  Its  pulpit  was  high  above  the  pews  and  was 
reached  by  two  flights  of  stairs,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  doors  tlirough  which  to  enter  the  box  pulpit. 

The  church  stood  on  the  same  sjiot  where  now 
Btands  the  second  church. 

This  edifice  served  tlie  society  until  1842,  when  it 
was  lengthened  by  adding  about  twenty  feet  on  the 
back  end  and  building  a  basement  vestry  under  the 
game.  Twenty-two  new  pews  were  thus  obtained,  and 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  spent.  Rev.  Jonathan  D. 
Bridge  was  then  pastor  and  much  religious  interest 
prevailed. 


In  1854  the  society  sold  their  first  church,  and  it 
was  removed  to  the  corner  of  Lincoln  Avenue  and 
Wendell  Street,  where  it  still  stands  under  the  name 
of  Waverly  Hall. 

Active  measures  were  taken  in  building  their  sec- 
ond church  on  the  old  spot,  and  in  the  meantime  ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  sclif)ol-housc  ami  in  the  old 
church. 

The  vestry  of  the  new  church  was  dedicated  De- 
cember 3,  1854,  and  pulilic  dedication  services  of  tlie 
entire  church  were  held  Feljruary  22,  1855.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Bishop  E.  S.  Janes. 

In  1875  the  exterior  of  the  church  edifice  was  thor- 
oughly repaired,  and  the  main  roof  and  sjiire  were 
slated. 

In  1880  the  interior  was  improved  by  stained-glass 
windows,  new  pulpit  with  enlarged  platlbrni  and  al- 
tar, frescoing,  carpets  and  ujiholsteri ng. 

In  1835  the  society  built  a  parsonage  just  north  of 
the  church.  It  was  a  modest  one-and-a-haU'-story 
dwelling,  which  made  a  liome  for  the  successive  pas- 
tors until  1871,  when  the  parsonage  was  sold  and  re- 
moved, and  a  new  one  was  erected  on  the  old  site. 
This  cost  about  I'our  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  is  still  standing.  It  was  built  during  the  pastor- 
ate of  Rev.  Jesse  AVagner,  who  raised  suHicii.'iit 
money  among  this  people  to  jiay  for  its  ereetioti. 

A  flourishing  Sunday-school  has  always  been  con- 
nected with  this  church,  and  even  as  early  as  1810  we 
find  a  Sunday-school  f(irme<1.  George  Makepeace 
was  the  first  superintendent,  succeeded  by  Harriet 
Xewhall,  ]\Iiss  Brigdon,  .Tames  I>urrill,  Fales  New- 
hall,  Martin  W.  Brown,  George  M.  S'.veetser,  Joseph 
G.  Hill,  James  S.  Oliver,  Alvah  Philbrook,  RuCus  A. 
Johnson,  Horace  Lovering  and  Wilbur  F.  Newhall, 
who  is  the  jiresent  superintendent,  liaving  held  the 
same  oflice  since  18i;5,  with  the  exception  of  two 
intervening  years. 

This  church  continues  to  be  the  only  one  in  East 
Saugus. 

Cr.IFTOXDALE  MeTIIOPI.ST  El'lSCOTAL  Clfl'ItrH. — 

The  Methodist  Episcojial  Society  of  (Jlil'tondale  was 
organized  JFarch  20,  ]85().  There  had  been  preach- 
ing, however,  a  part  of  each  Sabbath  by  Rev.  R.  W. 
Allen  during  1854  and  every  Sabbath  by  James  Blod- 
gett  during  1855. 

The  new  society  at  first  held  its  services  in  the  un- 
finished room  iu  tlie  school- house,  now  the  gramnuir 
school  room.  In  1857  a  (diapel — a  plain,  but  substan- 
tial, structure — was  built,  and  in  December  of  the 
same  year  was  dedicated  to  the  jiurposes  of  Christian 
worship. 

The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  James  Blodgett,  a  local 
preachei',  who  died  a  few  years  since.  He  was  fol- 
lowed, in  turn,  by  Revs.  George  F.  Poole,  who  re- 
mained as  pastor  from  185(5  to  1859;  Solomon  Chapin, 
1859-(;i ;  John  S.  Day,  18GI-G3  ;  Daniel  Waite,]863- 
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()G;  Frank  G.  Morris,  1SG6-68;  J.  F.  Bassctt,  ISiiS- 
60;  George  E.  Eeed.  lSGO-70  ;  J.  E.  Eichards,  1870- 
71 ;  Joshua  Gill,  1871-72  ;  Enlph  W.  Allen,  1872-75; 
C.  W.  Wilder,  1875-77;  A.  O.  Hamilton,  1877-78  ; 
C.  M.  :\reldon,  1878-80;  W.  V.  Odoll,  1880-83; 
George  A.  Pliinney,  1S83-8G,  the  latter  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  A.  Littleficld,  the  present  pastor 
of  the  church. 

This  church  is  the  daughter  of  the  East  Saugus 
IMethodist  Episcopal  Church,  granddaughter  of  the 
First  Methodist  Ejiiscopal  Church  of  Lynn,  and 
mother  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Saugus 
Centre,  which  latter  church,  in  1877,  formed  a  society 
of  their  own,  and  a  year  later  built  and  dedicated 
their  present  place  of  worship. 

The  Sunday-school  connected  with  the  society  was 
formed  in  1852  and  organized  in  1858.  The  superin- 
tendents of  the  school  have  been  S.  S.  Dunn,  Hon. 
George  H.  Swi-etser,  Horatio  G.  Herrick,  ^Matthew 
Rawson  and  Albert  H.  Sweetser,  who  holds  the  jiosi- 
tioii  at  the  jiresent  time.  Tiic  school  is  in  a  2)rosper- 
ous  condition,  its  present  membership  being  oi>e  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six. 

About  the  begiuning  of  the  year  1881  the  pastor. 
Rev.  W.  P.  Odell,  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a 
new  church,  in  which  plan  he  readily  interested  the 
members  of  the  society,  displaying  commendable 
zeal  and  enteri)ris:e  in  the  matter.  The  plan  of  build- 
ing a  new  church  was  liualiy  given  up,  and  it  was 
decided  to  remodel  the  chapel.  The  effort  to  solicit 
subscrii)tions  met  with  sucli  success  that  the  building 
committee,  consisting  of  A.  H.  Sweetser,  J.  A.  llod- 
din,  C.  H.  Bond,  S.  P.  Coates  and  E.  S.  Kent,  feeling 
assured  of  success,  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
Henry  W.  Rogers,  of  Lynn,  who  submitted  to  the 
coniiiiittee  the  plan  of  the  jjresent  edifice,  whicli  was 
accepted,  and  work  was  commenced  on  remodeling 
the  chapel  in  July,  and  was  finished  the  day  before 
its  dedication. 

Tlic  church  is  a  very  handsome  one,  giving  entire 
satisfaction  to  tlie  peojile  and  being  an  ornament  to 
the  couiinunity.  Its  seating  capacity  is  about  two 
huiuircd  luid  twenty-five.  Tlioro  are  two  entrances 
in  front  by  large  double  doors,  surmounted  with  nei.t 
pitched  roof  hoods.  The  front  gable  is  ornafncnted 
Avith  tracery  of  a  pretty  pattern.  The  exterior  is 
painted  in  shades  of  olive  green,  the  spire,  roofs  and 
belts  of  cut  shingle.^  around  the  tower  are  painted 
red.  The  vestibule,  audience-rooin  and  tower-room 
arc  lighted  by  beautiful  stained-glass  wiijdows  of  a 
new  and  attractive  design.  Tiie  audience-room  on 
the  main  floor  is  entered  by  two  large  doors,  opening 
into  aisles  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  with  rows  of 
ash  pews,  richly  ui)holstered,  on  either  side.  Tlie 
walls  and  ceilings  are  tastily  decorated  with  rich 
frescoings  of  the  Pompeiian  style.  I'elow  the  audi- 
ence-room is  a  vestry,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  also  store-rooms,  library 
and  cla.'is-room. 


The  church  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  Both 
church  and  Sunday-school  are  growing  rapidly.  The 
present  church  membership  (August,  1887)  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Saxjgus 
Centre. — In  1875  a  few  Christian  meu  invited  Rev. 
0.  J.  Pettegrew  to  assist  in  starting  a  Methodist 
mission  in  the  Centre.  A  Sunday-school  was  formed  ; 
also  a  Ladies'  Sewing  Circle,  and  jjreachiug  Sunday 
afternoons. 

The  services  were  held  in  Flye's  Hall  at  lirst,  but 
this  proving  too  small  to  acconuuodate  the  ])eople, 
a  removal  was  made  in  September  to  "  PTitchings' 
Hall,"  near  the  depot.  iSlr.  Pettegi  ew  continued  his 
labors  with  them  until  April,  1870,  when  Rev.  J. 
Tliompson  came  for  a  short  time. 

In  November,  1870,  the  society  united  themselves 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Clifton- 
dale,  and  in  May,  1877,  Rev.  E.  H.  McKenney  be- 
gan his  services  with  them,  which  continue"]  three 
years. 

July  23,  1877,  Rev.  Daniel  Dorchester,  presiding 
elder  of  the  New  England  Conference,  met  with 
thirty-eight  meml)ers  ol'  the  soeiefy  and  organized 
them  into  a  church.  Rev.  10.  If.  McKenney  was 
made  pastor  ami  all  the  usual  church  olfieers  elected, 
including  a  board  of  trustees.  Steps  were  at  once 
taken  towards  the  building  of  a  chapel. 

A  lot  of  land  on  Main  Street,  nearly  0])j)Osite  Vine 
Street,  was  given  by  William  II.  Penny,  and  during 
the  winter  acluirch,  tliirty-t\vo  by  lifty  feet,  was  erec- 
ted, so  that  April  24,  1878,  it  was  dedicated  by  ap- 
propriate services,  Rev.  V.  A.  Cooper,  of  Lynn, 
preaching  the  sermon. 

The  church  was  placed  in  the  westerly  portion  of 
the  village,  so  as  better  to  accommodate  the  pojilc 
living  in  the  neighborhood,  including  Oaklandvale. 
The  following  are  the  Conference  jninisters  who 
have  had  charge:  A|)ril,  1880,  Rev.  Charles  M.  Mel- 
den  ;  April,  1882,  Rev.  Samuel  Plant/;  April,  1883, 
Rev.  .\r!buv  W.  Tiiiill;  April,  18S4,  Rev.  Webster 
[Miller;  April,  ISSO,  Rev.  Daniel  Richards;  April, 
1S87,  Rev.  0.  J.  31ills. 

St.  John's  Mission  (Saugus  Centre).— In  the 
spring  of  1883  the  diocesan  Episcopal  missionary, 
Rev.  John  S,  Beers,  held  a  service  in  a  private  house 
in  Saugus  Centre.  A  goodly  number  of  churchmen 
were  present.  Soon  after  this  a  modest  beginning 
was  made  by  the  estal)lisliinent  of  a  Sunday-school, 
which,  in  a  few  months,  numbered  forty  scholars,  and 
later  on  increased  to  seventy.  Jlr.  Thomas  Ashworth 
was  the  first  sui>erintendeiit — an  earnest  Christian  man 
— but  in  less  than  two  years  he  died,  after  a  short  and 
painful  illness.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lyman  F. 
Merrill,  a  member  of  St.  I'aul's  Church,  jMaldeii,  who 
continued  to  hold  this  office  until  a  short  time  pre\i- 
ous   to  his  ordination  as  deacon  in  the  Episcopal 
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Church.  At  present  Mr.  Frank  Knight,  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's Chnrch  of  Lynn,  is  acting  as  superintendent. 

During  the  first  year  occasional  services  were  held 
in  a  hired  hall,  Rev.  i\Ir.  Beers  and  others  officiating. 

In  the  summer  of  1SS4  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Fisher, 
minister  at  St.  Luke's  Chnrch,  Linden,  added  to  his 
heavy  labor  in  his  own  parish  a  regular  Sunday  after- 
noon service  for  this  mission,  together  with  such  pas- 
toral care  as  his  time  would  allow. 

The  hall  on  Central  Street,  near  Mr.  Flye's,  was 
tastefully  fitted  up  under  his  direction  ;  several  gifts 
of  church  furniture,  books  and  other  necessary  things 
were  made,  and  the  work  continued  to  prosper  under 
the  name  of  St.  John's  Mission. 

Money  is  now  being  raised  for  the  erection  of  a 
church  edifice,  assistance  having  been  received  from 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  Lynn,  so  that  the  society  hope, 
in  less  than  a  year's  time,  to  have  a  place  of  worship 
of  their  own. 

First  Coxgregationai.  Society  of  Clifton- 
dale. — This  religious  society  was  organized  Novem- 
ber, l.SS(j.  About  a  year  previous  to  its  formation 
services  were  held  in  Clifton  Hall, preachers  beingob- 
tained  as  they  could  be  from  different  denominations. 

A  Sunday-school  was  gathered  in  connection  with 
the  society  in  April,  18SG. 

About  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  society 
Rev.  Theodore  Haven  was  called  as  pastor,  but  he  re- 
mained only  about  two  mouths. 

Very  soon  after  Rev.  Henry  I>.  Miter  was  engaged 
as  pastor,  and  has  remained  with  the  society  up  \<y  the 
prc-ient  time,  September  1887. 

The  society  continues  to  liold  its  services  in  Clifton 
Hall,  owned  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Bond,  who  has  been 
much  interested  in  the  formation  of  this  society. 
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Ikox  Works. — Althougli  inm  ore  was  first  discov- 
ered in  other  sections  of  the  country,  tiie  first  succes- 
ful  iron  works  were  established  in  New  England  and 
in  that  portion  of  Massachusetts  now  embraced  in 
the  township  of  Saugus.  In  Uu'/l  inentioji  is  made 
by  ilorton  of  the  existence  of"  iron  stone"  in  Xew 
England,  and  in  Xovember,  1GP.7,  tiie  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  granted  to  Abraham  Shaw  one-half 
of  the  benefit  of  any  "coles  or  yron  stone  w'''  slial  be 
found  in  any  comon  ground  wch  is  in  the  countryes 
di.sposeing." 


Iron  ore  had  Ix'cn  found  in  small  ponds  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Saugus  River  soon  after  its  set- 
tlement in  1G29,  and  in  1642  specimens  of  it  were 
taken  to  London  by  Robert  Bridges,  in  the  hope  that 
a  company  might  be  I'ormed  for  the  niauul'acture  of 
iron. 

This  ho|)e  was  realized  in  the  ibrmation  of  " Tiie 
Company  of  Undertakers  for  the  Iron  Works,"  con- 
sisting of  eleven  English  gentlemen,  who  advanced 
£1000  to  establish  the  works.  John  Winthroji,  ,Ir., 
had  previously  gone  to  Enghmd,  and  he  api)ears  to 
have  assisted  Mr.  Bridges  to  secure  the  organization 
of  the  company.  He  became  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany, as  did  others  among  the  colonists.  Thomas 
Dexter  and  Robert  Bridges,  both  of  Lynn,  wei'e 
among  the  original  promoters  of  the  enterprise. 

AVorkmen  were  brought  from  England  in  1'j4o,  and 
the  foundry  was  erected  on  the  western  bank  of 
Saugus  River,  just  at  the  head  of  tide  water,  in  what 
is  now  called  the  Centre  of  Saugus,  and  still  marked 
by  the  old  banks  of  scoria,  which  have  bravely  with- 
stood all  changes.  The  village  at  the  foundry  was 
called  "Hammersmith,"  from  a  phice  of  that  name 
in  England,  whence  came  many  of  the  woi  kmen 

In  1(144  and  subsequently  the  General  Court  granted 
many  special  privileges  to  the  comiiany.  On  March 
7,  1()44,  it  was  granted  three  miles  .--(piare  of  land  in 
each  of  si.x  ]ilaces  it  miglil  occupy  in  the  ]n-osecutiun 
of  its  business. 

On  November  18,  1G44,  it  was  allowed  three  years 
"for  ye  perfecting  of  their  worke  and  furnishing  of  ye 
country  with  all  sorts  of  barr  iron."  The  citizens 
were  granted  liberty  to  take  stock  in  the  enter[irise, 
"if  they  would  co]n|dete  the  finery  and  forge,  us  well 
as  the  furnace,  which  i.~  already  set  up." 

On  the  Mth  of  -'May,  KM"),  the  general  court  passed 
an  order  declaring  that  "ye  iron  works  is  very  suc- 
cessful (both  in  ye  richness  of  ye  ore  and  ye  goijdness 
of  ye  iron),"  and  that  between  £1200  and  £1500  had 
already  been  disbursed,  "  with  whicli  ye  furnace  is 
built,  with  that  which  belongeth  to  it;  and  some  tuns 
of  sowe  iron  cast  in  readiness  for  ye  f(jrge.  There 
will  be  nei'tic  of  scuiic  £1'>00  to  liiii.-h  ye  lorgc." 

On  the  14th  ol'  October,  of  the  same  year,  the  com- 
pany was  granted  still  rnrilier  privileges  by  theGeiier- 
;d  Court,  on  the  '/ijuiJilion  "  that  the  iidiabitants  of 
this  jurisilit'tioii  be  fui-nished  with  Ijarr  iron  of  all 
siu'ts  i'(ir  their  use,  not,  e.Kceediiig  twentye  pounds  per 
tunn,"  and  that  ibc  grants  of  land  already  made 
should  be  used  "  for  the  building  and  seting  u[)  of  six 
forges  or  furnaces,  and  not  bloomaries  onely."  The 
grant  was  eonlirmed  to  the  company  of  the  I'ree  use 
of  all  materials  "  for  making  or  moulding  any  man- 
ner of  gunnes,  potts  and  other  cast-iron  ware." 

On  the  Oth  of  May,  1G46,  Jlr.  Ricliard  Leader,  the 
general  agent  of  the  company,  who  is  described  as  a 
man  of  superior  aijility,  purchased  "some  of  the 
country's  gunnes  to  melt  over  at  the  Ibundery."  On 
August  4,  1648,  Governor  Winthrop  wrote  from  Bos- 
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ton  to  his  son,  who  had  removed  to  Pequod,  Conn., 
th:it"the  iron  work  goeth  on  with  more  hope.  It 
yields  now  about  seven  tons  per  week."  On  Sei)tem- 
ber  30th  he  writes  ag-ain :  "  The  furnace  runs  eight 
tons  per  week,  and  their  bar  iron  is  as  good  as  Span- 
ish." 

Among  the  many  workmen  who  came  over  from 
Enghmd  were  Richard  Leader,  already  mentioned, 
Henry  and  James  Leonard,  Henry  Styclie,  Archibald 
Audei-son  and  Joseph  Jeuks,  who  had  come  from 
Hammersmith  in  England.  He  was  a  machinist  and 
a  man  of  much  skill  and  inventive  genius.  He  pre- 
pared the  moulds  for  the  first  castings.  A  small  irim 
pot,  holding  about  one  quart,  was  the  lirst  article 
cast,  according  to  Lewis'  History,  and  is  still  in  tlie 
possession  of  a  lineal  descendant  of  Thomas  Hudson, 
who  was  the  original  owner  of  the  lands  on  whicli  tiie 
iron  works  were  built,  and  who  obtained  possession 
of  the  pot  immediately  after  it  was  cast. 

Joseph  Jenks,  who  became  the  founder  of  an  emi- 
nent New  England  family,  purchased  from  Eicliard 
Leader  on  the  20th  of  January,  l(j47,  the  privilege 
of  building  a  forge  at  tlie  iron  works  for  the  manu- 
facture of  scythes  and  other  edge  tools. 

This  enterprise  was  successful. 

In  1G52  he  made  at  the  iron  works,  for  the  mint 
which  Wiis  that  year  established  at  Boston,  the  dies 
for  the  first  silver  jjieces  coined  in  New  England.  On 
one  side  of  these  coins  was  the  impression  of  a  pine 
tree.  In  IGo-i  he  made  ibr  the  city  of  Boston  the 
first  fire  engine  made  in  America.  In  1G55  the  Gen- 
eral Court  granted  hiin  a  patent  for  an  improved 
scythe.  This  scythe  we  understand  to  be  substan- 
tially the  one  in  present  use,  a  great  improvement 
over  the  short  wide-bladed  scythe  of  English  make. 
He  died  in  1G83. 

Henry  and  James  Leonard  were  also  skilled  work- 
men at  the  iron  works.  They  and  their  descendants 
were  afterwards  connected  with  other  colonial  iron 
enterprises. 

They  had  a  brother  I'liilip,  who  does  not  apjiear  to 
have  lived  at  Saugus. 

K'/v.  Dr.  Fobcs,  in  referring  to  the  Leonard  family 
in  his  book  written  in  1703,  says  that  "  tlie  circum- 
stance of  a  family  attachment  to  the  iron  manufacture 
is  so  well  known  as  to  render  it  a  common  of^serva- 
tion  in  this  \)Hti  of  the  country  (town  of  liaynham), 
"  where  you  can  find  iron  works  there  you  will  find  a 
Leonard!" 

Henry  and  James  Leonard  are  said  to  have  learned 
their  trade  at  Pontypool,  in  Monmouthshird.  One  or 
both  of  them  superintended  the  erection  of  iron- 
vorks  at  Braintree,  in  l(ji8,  and  also  at  Taunton,  in 
l6->2,  and  at  Kowley,  in  KiCS. 

Indeed,  we  read  of  many  other  iron  enterprises  by 
:hcse  Leonards  in  many  parts  of  our  State.  F(jr  a 
hundred  years  after  its  settlement  Mtwsachusetts  was 
the  chief  seat  of  the  iron  manufacture  on  this  conti- 
nent.   Moit  of  its  iron  enterprises,  during  this  hun- 


dred years,  were  bloomeries  ;  Imt  there  were  blast-fur- 
naces also,  although  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  jtroduced 
only  hollow  ware  and  other  castings,  and  not  pig- 
iron.  During  the  period  mentioned  the  iron  indus- 
try of  Massachusetts  was  confined  to  the  eastern 
counties  of  the  colony,  where  bog  or  pond  ores 
formed  almost  tlie  only  kinds  of  ores  obtainable. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  own  iron-works  in  Saugus. 
The  General  Court  granted  many  privileges  to  this 
iron  entei'prise. 

In  lG-i4  all  engaged  therein  were  exempted  from 
taxes  for  ten  years.  The  workmen  also  were  not 
lialjle  to  military  service.  They  gave  any  of  tlie  in- 
habitants liberty  to  sliare  in  the  Avork,  by  "  britiging 
in  within  one  year  no  less  than  £100  a  person,  with 
allowance  to  the  adventurers,  Ac,  for  £1000  already 
disbursed,"  if  they  would  complete  the  finery  and 
forge,  as  well  as  the  i'urnace,  which  "  is  already  set 
up."  Liberty  was  given  "  to  make  use  of  all  yron 
ston,  or  yron  ore,"  to  cut  wood  and  to  make  ponds 
and  highways. 

In  1G4G  arrangements  were  made  with  Thomas 
Dexter  Ibr  opening  a  new  water-course  and  enlarging 
the  pond.  Land  w^as  purchased  of  Dexter  and  a 
new  dam  was  erected  higher  up  the  river,  and  prob- 
ably very  near  the  present  dam.  The  old  canal, 
which  cf)iiveyed  the  water  to  the  mills,  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  places,  even  at  the  present  time. 

This  new  dam  raised  the  flowings  of  the  water  and 
caused  damage  to  land  of  Adam  Hawkes,  in  the 
northerly  part  of  the  town. 

In  lG'i2  John  Gifl'ord  was  the  new  agent  at  the 
iron-works.  He  seems  to  ha\  e  increased  the  height 
of  the  dam  again,  and  also  to  have  flowed  more  of 
Mr.  Hawkes'  land. 

In  1G53  Thomas  Savage  and  Henry  "Webb,  of  Bos- 
ton, obtained  judgment  against  the  Iron  Company  Ibr 
£22i5. 

In  IGOO  Oliver  Purchis  succeeded  Giflbrd  as  agent 
of  Iron-Works. 

From  this  time  onward  an  increased  amount  of 
tr(.)uble  and  annoyance  attenikHl  the  Iron  Company. 
They  had  nu\ile  great  inroads  into  the  Ibrests  in  con- 
sequence of  the  lai'ge  quantities  of  charcoal  needed, 
— so  much  so,  that  fears  \vere  every wheii.'  i)revalent 
that  the  wood  would  be  exhausted  and  the  country 
inipoverislied. 

Debts  and  law-suits  increased. 

In  1G71,  during  the  night  tlie  dam  was  cut  away 
and  the  great  pond  emptied  of  its  water.  This 
caused  much  damage. 

In  1678  Samuel  Appleton,  Jr.,  took  possession  of 
the  Iron  Works,  by  a  grant  in  the  will  of  Wdliam 
Payne,  of  Boston.  It  was  estimated  there  were  tliree 
thousand  acres  of  iron  mill  land.  Mr.  Ajipleton  then 
owned  three-fourths  of  the  Iron  Works,  valued  at 
£1500,  but,  in  1683,  the  heirs  of  JIajor  Thomas  Sav- 
age sold  the  remaining  fourth  to  ^Ir.  Apideton,  who 
thus  owned  the  whole  property. 
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III  IGSS  Mr.  Ajipleton  sold  tlie  entire  works  to 
James  Taylor,  of  ]5oston,  and  it  was  about  this  time 
that  they  probably  ceased  operations  entirely.  Vex- 
atious law-suits  had  much  to  do  with  hastening  its 
cessation,  but  it  would  rather  seem  probable  that  the 
supply  of  iron-ore  had  nearly  become  exhausted. 

From  the  foregoing  details  it  is  plainly  established 
that  the  enterprise  at  Sangus  embraced  a  blast-fur- 
nace or  "  fonndery,"  and  a  refining  forge.  The  term 
"foundery''  was  long  a  synonymc  for  "furnace," 
castings  being  made  directly  from  the  furnace. 

This  practice  continued  in  this  country  down  to 
almost  the  miildle  of  the  present  century,  and  is  still 
followed  in  many  European  countries.  That  the  fur- 
nace was  in  operation  in  May,  1G45,  is  certain,  and 
that  the  forge  w;u>  in  operation  in  September,  1C48,  is 
etjually  certain. 

These  dates  may  be  accejjted  as  definitely  deter- 
mining the  first  successful  attempts  in  this  country  to 
make  ■' sowe  iron  "  and  other  castings  in  a  blast-fur- 
nace, and  to  make  "barrirou"  iu  a  refining  forge 
from  ■' sowe  iron."  • 

Milt, -Site  ix  East  Satgus. — In  October,  1721, 
certain  citizens  of  Lynn,  viz.,  Benjamin  Potter,  Ja- 
cob Xewhail  and  William  Curtis,  were  grunted  a 
right  to  build  a  tide-mill  at  East  Saugus  Bridge,  but 
these  men  failing  to  build,  the  right  was  given,  in 
1722,  to  Thomas  Chcever  and  Ebenezer  Merriani,  and 
they  at  ouce  built  a  mill  with  two  run  of  stones  lor 
grinding  corn.  This  mill  was  a  small  one-story 
building  built  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and 
likely  upon  the  very  spot  now  occupied  by  the  south 
end  of  the  present  mill. 

^^lerriam  sold  to  Chcever  in  1720,  and  August  10, 
1738  Checver  sold  the  proi)erty  to  Josejdi  (iould  fur 
six  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

Gould  was  a  (Quaker,  but  not  a  native  of  liynn. 
lie  was  a  prudent,  energetic  business  man.  Witliin 
a  few  years  alter  the  jiurchase  he  built  Jbr  hiinscll', 
adjoining  the  mill,  a  two-slory  dwelling-house,  one 
rtiiHii  (if  which  he  occupied  foi-  a  small  groc<  i  v -slorc. 
'J'Uis  dwelling-house  was  taken  down  in  LS  I  1.  J(jscph 
Gould  owueil  and  occupied  liie  mill  till  his  death,  in 
1774.  llis  widow  continued  iu  possession  u[)  to 
about  178">,  when,  through  neglect  to  make  necessary 
repairs,  it  became  unserviceable.  The  ilood-gatcs  no 
longer  kept  the  water  in  tin;  mill-pond,  but  it  was 
allowed  to  ebb  and  flow  with  the  tide. 

This  state  of  things  continued  fur  seven  years,  un- 
til 17;i2,  when  the  Widow  Gould  died. 

It  was  then,  in  1702,  that  (icurge  ^ilakepeace,  Ei<[., 
of  I'oston,  bought  the  mill  ut'  the  hciis  ior  nine  hun- 
dred dollars.  This  was  an  important  time  fur  this 
mill  privilege,  ^^r.  Makepeace  had  been  a  leading 
iniiiorting-  merchant  at  lio.'^ton.  He  at  (uice  tore 
down  the  old  one-story  mill,  and  iu  its  place  built  a 
go(><I  two-story  building.  This  was  built  in  17U1,  and 
coHipri.HeH  about  two-tbinis  of  the  present  building, 
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being  the  central  part.  In  this  mill  he  put  two  runs 
of  stones  for  grinding  corn  and  in  the  northerly  end 
two  mortars  for  grinding  snuli'.  These  snull'-mortars 
were  rimmed  out  of  large  buttonwood-logs  iu  their 
rude  state  with  the  bark  on. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  siuill' liusiness  which 
has  made  Saugus  renowned. 

It  was  through  the  advice  of  Samuel  Fales  that 
Mr.  ^lakepeace  undertook  the  snulf  business,  which, 
in  1708,  he  traiisl'eiTcd  to  his  nephew,  Jonathan 
jMakepcace,  who  continueil  it  for  about  filly  years,  u[) 
to  184-1,  making  his  snulf,  known  as  " Makciieace's 
siuifl',"  which  obtained  arejjutation  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  He  gave  his  constant  personal  attention  to 
the  making  of  this  snuif  frouL  the  very  best  of  leaf- 
tobacco,  cured  iu  the  most  careful  way;  it  was  then 
ground  and  scented  and  putuji  in  small  wooden  kegs, 
with  his  own  autograjili  on  each.  He  was  a  very 
methodical  man,  upright  in  all  his  dealings,  and  gen- 
erous to  all  worthy  objects,  for  many  years  a  consist- 
ent member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  respected 
by  the  entire  community.  He  was  more  familiarly 
known  as  Major  JMakepieace. 

Chocolate  Business. — About  170(1  the  chocolate 
business  had  its  beginning  in  this  mill.  Mj'.  Make- 
jjeace  at  this  lime  i)ut  on  an  addition  to  the  northerly 
end  of  tlic  mill  i'or  a  chocolate-liictory.  Another 
water-wheel  ^vas  also  put  in. 

The  machinery  ibr  roasting,  cracking  and  fanning 
the  cocoa  was  run  by  chains  from  horizontal  shafts. 
The  noise  and  din  of  such  machinery  was  iiulescriba- 
ble.  I5enjamin  Sweetser,  Amos  Ilhodes  and  Deacon 
John  ^Vait  were  the  first  chocolate  manufacturers, 
and  the  business  was  coiitinucd  i'ur  many  yi.'ars  by 
Mr.  Aiuariah  Chihls. 

The  following  extra'.'t  is  from  the  pen  of  my  father, 
Benjamin  F.  Newliall,  Es(].,  as  ]jrinled  in  the  Lynn 
llrjitirlcv  iri  his  sketches  of  Saugus  : 

He  says  in  regard  to  the  chocolate  business  here, — 

*' Til  IHI:^  th«  liist  w;ir  witli  lMi^;IaiHl  comiui'iu-.i'ij,  wliicli  gave  a  iiuw 

iliipi'tllS  to  llm  cliuculllto  h^^^^IUl^^-;. 

*' 'I'lio  milt  w  urt  oviM  w  lii'lnu'il  w  illi  wnrk,  s»i  that  it  wius  i-arii^'<l  on  in 
Huniiiu'i-,  atiiHlio  CDoUnic  waa  (luih!  in  i-i-llarn.  -Mr.  Ciiiliis,  wiUi  oilier^, 
(■nltTi'i!  (juilo  laiKt'kv  into  tlio  nianiiracturo,  wliicii  yioliluJ,  in  tho  bo- 
ginning  iif  liio  war,  alarj^*:  i)roIit. 

Very  soon,  witli  tlie  largi!  (fL'inau'l,  cicua  bt.-/;an  tu  ailvancu  in  prii-e, 
and  cuntiniUMl  (o  do  .^o  till  it  ro^o  IVurn  ni;;lit.  cunt^  [mt  jiound  to  tljirty- 
tlirco  (x'utH,  a  riHn  of  ovrrtliroi-  himtlrctl  [m  r  cent. 

"  AI'ti;r  thi.-;  oxtioniu,  it  woon  i-i-cutlcit,  ami  liimlly  aiittli'd  into  a  lioaltliy 
tra.li^. 

"  Ono  of  tliu  moHt  anuiHin^  tilings  ('oriin''*ti'-d  wifii  Uiis  old  cl^ocolato 
nnmnfacturo  was  tlie  jtri't-Midud  art  ami  skill  iiidispoiisablu  to  a  bucccbs- 
ful  isHiio.  This  ar't  and  skill  was  IjL-Huvud  to  Im  a  sucrot  piissessud  by 
only  lieru  and  tlicru  an  individual. 

"  lOvi-n  tlie  persons  wdio  i.-arriud  on  tliu  nianula<;tnro  did  nut  piotend  to 
any  knowlodyo  of  llitj  art. 

*'  1 1  st^unied  to  be  a  general  oonoL'Ssion  by  tlio  public  tlial.  tho  science  of 
tlio  niaiMifacturo  was  unknown,  except  to  a  very  few,  who  bad  obtained 
it,  by  fjjreal  labor  and  expense,  from  Spain  or  Si»ntli  Ann-rica. 

"  'I'll is  acknowledgement  gave  the  pretendei's  a  snperiorit.v,  and  placed 
them  in  a  jiosition  not  only  to  bo  honored,  bnt  to  be  woU  paid. 

'"i'lie  man  who  had  bra.^  enough  to  carry  the  pretence  thiongh  Hnc- 
rcssfiilly,  managed  every  thing  about  to  his  own  niind. 

"  Iiiiny  early  boyhood  1  need  to  work  in  lliis  clioeolate-mill,  as  consld- 
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erable  of  tlic  work  coiiUI  bo  <loiio  by  boys  bettor  tlmn  by  men.  Tlio 
gmnil  uingician  of  tbut  early  Jay  was  Josiah  Itlioik's,  iiicknamuil  '  Slim 
Civsir.' 

" IIu  exercised  the  most  unliniiled  control  over  tlio  wliole  estnlilisli- 
meiit.  So  arbitraiy  was  lie  in  llie  e.xnrcise  of  liis  iircd  ncleil  skill  that 
scnri'oly  anyone  ilareil  to  look  at  tlie  chocolate  in  jii  ooess  of  manufacture. 
The  nxis/ir  anrt  slirnihj-l.ilUc  were  ob.jecis  forliiilileu  hy  liini  to  ho  I'xani- 
inetl  by  the  ignonint  worM.  I  well  remember  with  what  venonition  I 
used  to  look  upon  this  a^cd,  cadaverous  veteran.  Tho  smoke  of  the 
roHSter  could  be  seen  curling  uj)  over  ibe  fire,  but  none  had  the  courage, 
in  bis  presence,  to  smell  of  tlu!  forbidden  odor. 

"  Occasionally  a  small,  mysterious  white  powder,  from  a  piece  of  clean 
■while  jmper,  would  be  cast  into  tbo  roaster,  or  the  kettle,  in  a  myster- 
ious and  magical  nmnner,  completely  blinding  the  eyes  of  the  unini- 
tiated. Such  was  the  dignity  and  banghtiness  attendant  upon  tlie  exer- 
cise of  hi.*  skill  that  be  rarely  ever  smiled  or  sjwke  when  engaged. 

"Even  his  employers  hardly  ever  dared  to  ask  a  question.  Jlen  who 
l.ilion^d  years  under  him  never  dared  to  raise  a  I'retence  of  knowing 
anylliing.  Such  were  the  pretended  mysteries  of  the  trade  in  olden 
tliues." 

About  1800  George  Malcepeiiee  built  liiniself  a 
dwelling-house  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  near 
the  mill.  He  also  built  a  small  building  for  a  niiil 
factory,  witli  machinery  to  cut  nails  by  band.  Tliis 
business  was  carried  on  for  live  or  six  years  \ery 
vigorously.  * 

A  macliine  was  also  put  in  for  picking  oakum,  but 
this  proved  a  failure. 

Another  unprofitable  expenditure  of  Mr.  iVlake- 
pcace  was  the  erection  ofa  saw-mill  on  tlie  north  side 
of  the  river.  To  do  this  he  hail  to  dig  a  channel 
across  the  highway.  Long  after  tbe  saw-mill  had 
ceased  to  be  used  this  channel  was  filled  up  by  the 
town  of  Lynn  in  1>*20. 

About  ISOG  Mr.  Makepeace  leased  the  mill  premises 
to  Aniariah  Childs,  and  in  1812  he  sold  the  mill  prop- 
erty to  said  Childs. 

In  181u  Mr.  Makepeace  removed  to  Charlestown, 
where  lie  died  in  1820,  about  eighty  ye;irs  of  age. 

^Ir.  Childs  continued  the  business  at  the  mill  from 
1800  to  1840,  and  very  early  in  this  jieriod  he  added 
the  business  of  grinding  spices. 

This  spice-grinding  was  done  for  Boston  merchants, 
the  spice  being  teamed  out  from  Boston,  and  after 
being  ground  and  put  into  barrels,  was  teamed  back 
again. 

It  was  not  then  put  into  small  packages  with  showy 
labels  :is  we  now  see  it  on  the  grocers'  shelves. 

lu  1844  Mr.  Childs  sold  the  whole  mill  projlerty  to 
Charles  Sweetser,  E«f].,  for  eight  thousand  dollars. 

During  all  these  years,  with  uninterrupted  fidelity, 
^Ir.  .Jonathan  Makepeace  had  continued  the  snulf 
business  in  the  mill ;  but  now  he  gave  up  the  busi- 
ness to  INIr.  Sweetser,  who  took  out  the  old  snuff  ma- 
chinery and  put  in  nine  new  snuff  mortars  and  also 
new  water-wheels.  He  also  removed  the  chocolate 
machinery  and  instead  put  in  machinery  for  roasting 
and  grinding  coffee. 

Indeed,  the  whole  mill  was  ])utiiito  excellent  order, 
ilr.  Sweetser,  who  lived  in  Cliftondale,  where  w;is  his 
business  office,  carried  on  the  grinding  of  snuff  in  the 
mill,  while  he  leased  the  rest  of  the  mill  to  difl'crcnt 
parties.    First  to  Chi  his  &  Uatldiii,  liien   to  .Josiaii 


Starr  for  a  short  time,  and  finally,  January  1,  1858,  to 
Herbert  B.  Newhall,  who  bus  continued  the  spice  and 
cofl'ee  business  up  tf)  the  jireseiit  time. 

Mr.  Sweetser  died  in  18(15,  btit  some  years  before 
this  he  relimpiished  the  snutt"  business  to  his  two  sons, 
Charles  A.  and  George  11.  Sweetser,  who  did  a  very 
large  business. 

The  mill  now,  in  18S7,  is  owned  by  Charles  A. 
Sweetser.  About  four  years  ago  tlie  siiiid"  macbinery 
was  removed  and  the  wdiolc  mill  has  since  been  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  H.  B.  Newhall,  he  adding  to  his  business 
the  grinding  and  ])rej)aration  of  herbs. 

Almost  while  I  am  writing,  a  fire  has  occurred  in 
the  above  mill,  which  has  caused  its  nearly  total  de- 
struction. Very  early  h^riday  inoniing,  .July  8,  1887, 
a  lire  was  discovered  in  the  southerly  end  of  the  mill 
and  such  was  its  rapid  spread  t'lat  the  whole  mill  was 
instantly  envelo])ed  in  flames. 

The  fire  department  friim  Lynn  responded  at  once, 
and  were  successful  in  preventing  the  further  spread 
of  the  fire. 

But  the  mill  was  lel't  a  wreck;  only  its  charred 
outer  walls  are  standing.  It  was  insured  fur  six 
thousand  dollars. 

Nothing  was  saved  of  the  stock  nf  II.  ]!.  New- 
hall. 

So  closes  tho  eventful  history  of  this  noted  old 
mill. 

Puanker's  Mills. — The  present  dam  is  about  five 
rods  above  the  locality  of  the  old  iron-works  dam. 

About  1770  Ebciiezer  JIawkes  made  a  rude  dam 
upon  the  site  of  the  present  one,  and  excavated,  in 
jiart,  the  present  canal.  He  built  a  grist-mill  ami 
saw-mill. 

Jn  1704  Benjamin  Sweetser  bought  the  mills  and 
property.  He  was  a  chocolate  manufacturer,  and  had 
carried  the  business  on  to  some  extent  with  horse 
power,  in  a  building  near  his  residence,  which  stood 
in  what  is  now  known  as  Clil'tmidalc,  on  the  Old 
Boston  luiad,  where  now  stands  the  jaiblic  house 
known  as  "Sunny  Side  House. "'  This  factory  liiiild- 
ing  was  rennn'ed,  in  i7',i7,  into  the  Village  of  ICast 
Sangus,  and  was  afterwards  owned  and  occupied  for 
many  years  by  Jonathan  Makepeace,  ft  has  subse- 
quently been  removed  again  into  Jjynn,  and  now 
stands  on  Hawkes  Hill,  located  one-quarter  ofa  mile 
east  of  the  river.  But  to  return  again  to  the  mill  site. 
About  two  years  after  buying,  Slajor  Sweetser  built  a 
new  building  for  a  chocolate-mill  about  seventy  feet 
northwest  of  the  grist-mill.  From  this  period,  179(5, 
he  enlarged  and  extended  his  business,  and  very  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  renowned  chocolate  makers 
in  the  country.  The  name  of  IJenjamin  Sweetser 
stamped  on  every  cake  of  the  glossy  chocolate  ga\-e  it 
a  reputation  that  none  other  liad.  About  1800 
Major  Sweetser  erected  a  dwelling-liouse  north  of  the 
factory,  which  is  now  standing ;  here  he  lived  until 
his  (tcatii,  in  1810.    From  ISJiJ  to  1820  the  chocolate 
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mamitacture  was  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  and 
the  mill  was  rented  to  "William  Smith,  who  manulac- 
tured  chocolate  for  Messrs.  (Jliase  Sc  Page,  of  Salem. 
Durini^  this  time  the  chocolate  was  made  in  e.xaet 
imitation  of  the  Spanish,  and  I'ouiul  a  ready  sale  in 
tlie  New  Orleans  market  and  for  export. 

From  1815  to  1822  the  grist  and  saw-mills  were 
leased  to  Kobert  Eames,  who  ground  dye-woods, 
principally  cam-wood.  A  very  largo  business  was 
done.  About  1S22,  ^ViIliam  Gray,  of  Boston,  other- 
wise familiarly  known  as  "Billy  Gray,"  removed  his 
manulacture  of  duck-cloth  from  Stoueham  to  Saugus. 
He  took  the  Stoneham  factory  building  to  pieces  and 
removed  it  to  this  locality,  placing  it  betu'cen  the 
chocolate-mill  and  the  grist-mill,  and  forming  but  one 
building  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length. 
The  duck  was  made  of  ilax  and  hemp.  But  this 
business  lasted  only  about  one  and  a  half  years. 

In  1824  the  premises  were  leased  to  Brown  &  Bald- 
win for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  and  printing  calico. 
John  Haskins,  of  Boston,  was  soon  associated  with 
them  under  the  firm-name  of  Brown,  Baldwin  &  Has- 
kins. A  large  amount  of  money  was  expended  in 
new  building  and  further  improvements,  followed  by 
business  embarrassment  and  final  suspension  at  the 
end  of  1825. 

In  lS2o  the  property  passed  to  True  &  Brodhead, 
who  continued  the  business.  They  repaired  and 
raised  the  dam,  which  led  to  tedious  lawsuits  for 
flowage  damages.  During  the  ownershii)  of  Messrs. 
True  it  Brodhead,  in  1S2'J,  the  flannel  manufacture 
was  begun  by  Messrs.  Brierly  &  Whitehead,  who 
leased  a  portion  of  tlie  old  mill.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  business  which  has  since  given  to  Saugus  a 
re]»utation  as  well  ius  permanent  prosperity. 

In  18:10  Mr.  Brodhead  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Street 
entered  the  firm  :is  True  &  Street;  they  continued 
until  1832,  wlien  their  failure  suspended  businens.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  they  built  a  large  bi  ick  fac- 
tory, eighty-five  by  forty  feet,  and  three  stories  liigh, 
which  is  now  standing,  but  in  consequence  of  a  fire, 
in  IStjil,  the  ui)per  story  and  roof  were  removed  ;  it  is 
iKiw  two  stories  high,  with  flat  roof.  In  IS,'!]  \\'liit- 
well.  Bond  <fe  Co.  were  the  owners  ;  they  introduced 
tlie  business  of  cleaning  and  assorting  wool.  In  1835 
another  change  in  ownership  took  place,  and  Messrs. 
Liverniore  &  Kendall,  of  Boston,  became  possessors 
and  managers — professedly  by  the  Xew  England  Wool 
Company, — the  establishment  was  known  asllockville. 
In  183(;  they  removed  to  Framiiigham,  and  all  busi- 
ness at  the  mills  ceased  for  about  two  years. 

In  1838  JvJward  I'ranker,  Esq.,  bought  the  pro]>erty 
and  removed  from  Salem,  N.  H.  Tlie  mill  under- 
went a  thorough  renovation  and  new  machinery  was 
put  in.  Although  a  jicriod  of  great  financial  de|)re8- 
sifHi,  yet  Mr.  Prankcr  bhowcd  energy  and  y.eal  in  his 
business,  which  prospered  from  the  first. 

In  1840,  finding  the  old  brick  building  too  small 
for  his  increa.sing  business,  he  built  another' brick 


factory  adjoining  the  old  one  on  the  west,  seventy 
by  fifty  feet,  three  stories  high.  Botli  factories  were 
complete,  with  six  sets  of  cai'ds,  thirteen  jacks  and 
forty  lo(jms.  Each  jack  carried  one  hundred  and 
eighty  spindles. 

In  1(S57  Mr.  I'ranker  associated  with  himself  in  the 
business  his  son,  George  Pi'auker  and  John  Armi- 
tage,  the  new  firm  being  Edward  I'ranker  &  Go. 
Frame  buildings  were  built  on  the  south  side 
of  the  rt)ad  for  wool-pulling  and  tanning  sheepskin 
pelts. 

In  18(30  Mr.  Pranker  built  a  new  brick  building, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  by  sixty  feet,  and  two 
stories  high,  i)uttingin  four  sets  of  woolen  machinery. 
This  building  was  placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  road, 
nearly  opposite  the  old  brick  mill,  and  extending 
northerly  almost  to  the  river. 

Mr.  Edward  Pranker  died  in  18G5.  He  was  born 
iu  Wilton,  England,  in  17'.)2;  by  occupation  he  was  a 
weaver  of  woolen  gotids ;  he  came  to  America  iu 
1820. 

After  ]\Ir.  Pranker's  death  his  son  George  and  Mr. 
John  I'arsons  continued  the  business  up  to  1877,  but 
the  death  of  Mr.  Geoige  Pranker  l.)rouglit  a  susi)en- 
sion  of  the  business  for  about  two  years. 

In  April,  1879,  six  grainlchililren  of  Edward  Pran- 
ker associated  themselves  together  under  the  name  of 
the  "Pranker  Jlanufacturiiig  Company,"  ami  have 
continued  the  woolen-cloth  business  U[>  to  the 
present  time. 

They  have  increased  the  busiiie  s  each  year,  and 
have  constantly  been  adding  new  and  improved  ma- 
chinery. They  now  eini)loy  about  one  hundred  0|)er- 
atives.  They  manufactured  the  [last  year  goods  valued 
at  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  re(juiring  about 
four  huiulred  and  lii'ty  tlnjusand  pounds  of  clean 
wool. 

The  princijial  gomls  are  all-wonl  shirtings  and 
ladies'  dress-goods  and  sackings  of  all  colors  and 
shades.    Also  ]ilain  and  twilled  flannels. 

The  fire,  in  February  18CG,  damaged  the  two  brick 
mills  adjoining  ciich  other  on  the  westerly  side  of  the 
road,  and  caused  a  change  in  their  restorat inn  ;  the 
older  mill  being  lowered  to  two  stoiies,  while  the 
newer  mill,  built  in  184C,  was  raised  to  a  four-story 
building;  flat  roofs  were  placed  on  both.  These  two 
buildings,  together  with  the  brick  building  on  the 
e:ist  side  of  the  road,  containing  six  sets  of  ma- 
chinery, now  make  up  the  iirinei[ial  buildings  in  use 
by  this  compiuiy, — in  all  ten  sets  of  machinery.  On  the 
east  side  of  [the  road,  opposite  the  oldest  mill,  they 
have  a  large  brick  steam  boiler  building,  furnishing 
steam  for  power  and  heat  for  all  the  mills,  of  about 
two  hundred  horse-power.  In  1884  tlu'y  built 
a  round  brick  chimney,  one  hundred  feet  high  and 
ten  feet  diameter  at  the  base,  adjoining  the  boiler 
building. 

Scott's  Mills. — About  1810  Josejih  Ernes,  Esq., 
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then  a  young  man  of  twenty-tliree  years  of  age, 
bought  this  property,  and  in  ISll  finished  the  daiu 
and  erected  a  two-and-a-half-story  brick  building  for 
a  morocco  nianufoctory  and  other  business.  In  1S13 
Mr.  Ernes  put  in  a  grist-mill  witli  one  run  of  stones. 
At  this  time  Robert  Eines,  Esq.,  his  brother,  united 
with  him  in  business.  Tliey  did  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness. 

Id  1S12  a  fulling-mill  for  softening  skins  and  hides 
was  added  to  the  establishment. 

In  1S17  the  grist-mill  was  changed  into  one  for  the 
grinding  of  dye-stutls,  princiitally  camwood.  This 
business  continued  lor  about  four  years. 

After  1S21  Joseph  Ernes  continued  the  business 
himself,  manufacturing  kid  and  morocco,  with  the 
grist  and  fulling-mills  running  as  business  could  be 
obtained. 

In  ISo-i  James  Brierly  leased  a  part  of  the  brick 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  hair  and  woolen  rags. 

In  1844  Mr.  Ernes  erected  a  saw-mill  upon  the  east- 
ern hank  of  the  river,  which  was  operated  lor  about 
two  years.  , 

In  the  sjiring  of  1847  the  brick  foctory  was  burned, 
■with  all  the  stock  and  machinery  therein.  This  led 
to  the  selling  of  the  property  by  ^h:  Enies  to  Francis 
Scott,  Esq.,  a  merchant  of  Salem,  in  1848.  He  at 
once  repaired  the  dam,  and  erected  on  the  northwest 
side  of  the  river  a  large  brick  factory  building,  eighty- 
five  by  fifty  ieet  and  four  .stories  high,  put  in  all 
necessary  machinery,  and  commenced  the  manufac- 
ture of  flannel.  In  1857  his  son,  A.  A.  Scott,  was 
taken  into  the  business  as  a  partner,  under  the  linn- 
name  of  Francis  Scott  &  Son.  In  1862  Mr.  Francis 
Scott  was  thrown  from  a  cart,  .severely  injured  and 
died  soon  after  his  injury,  since  wliicli  time  the  busi- 
nes-s  has  been  carried  on  by  his  son,  under  the  same 
style  of  firm. 

ilr.  A.  A.Scott  now  employs  about  fifty  workmen  and 
workwomen.  He  manufactures  all-wool  flannels  and 
dress  goods.  He  makes  eight  hundred  tliousand  yards 
annually,  both  fine  and  coarse  grades.  Improved 
machinery  has  been  put  in;  also  a  steam-engine  of 
eighty  liorse-powcr,  with  which  the  fictory  can  be 
run  whenever  tlie  water  power  is  insullicient. 

XouTli  Sauuu.s. — In  1814  the  manufacture  f^^' linen 
duck  W!us  started  in  North  Sangus.  A  dam  was  built 
acro.ss  the  river  at  a  short  distance  west  of  the  New- 
buryport  Turnpike,  and  about  a  hundred  rods  above 
the  bridge  through  which  the  river  flows  under  the 
Turnpike. 

A  company  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the 
Lynn  Litien-Spinning  Factory  Company.  The  active 
men  in  tlie  enterprise  were  Joseph  R.  Newliall  and 
Amos  Hinney,  of  Boston.  A  large  tlirce-story  frame 
building,  situated  on  the  oast  side  of  the  river,  was 
built,  but  the. peace  of  1815,  together  with  sundry 
lawsuits  for  flowage  damage,  soon  caused  a  suspension 
ofltusiness. 

In  IHIO  .Toel  Fo.k  undf-rtook  to  revive  the  drooi)- 


ing  energies  of  the  concern  by  introducing  machinery 
for  making  fine  linen  cloth,  and  also  shoe-thread. 
After  a  trial  of  three  years  he  sold  out  and  removed. 
The  building  was  dividi'd  and  set  off  to  different  per- 
sons to  satisfy  their  judgn\ents  lor  damages.  Thus 
in  five  years  arose,  flourished  and  died  the  "  Linen- 
Factory,"  so-called. 

Let  us  leave  this  spot  and  go  pei'ha|(S  a  half  a  mile 
to  the  north,  into  the  present  village  of  North  Sau- 
gus.  Directly  opposite  to  the  school-house,  on  the 
easterly  side  of  the  highway,  where  now  are  found 
the  artificial  works  of  tlie  city  of  Lynn  for  diverting 
the  water  of  Hawkes  Brook  for  their  own  use  ;  it  was 
here,  on  the  soutli  slope  of  a  lilull' of  land  that  in  181 G 
Nathaniel  Perry  built  a  large  frame  Imilding  and  put 
in  machinery  for  sjiinning  and  weaving  linen,  at  the 
same  time  building  a  dam  across  the  brook  close  by. 
In  the  same  year  (1816)  John  Clark  and  James  How- 
lett  purchased  land  about  ten  rods  northwest  of  Per- 
ry's mill,  on  fLnvlces  Brook,  and  built  a  dam  and  a 
frame  building,  and  began  the  maiiuCarture of  llappeo 
snuff. 

The  effort  of  Mr.  Perry  to  establish  a  linen-factory, 
after  about  a  year's  lalior,  [)roved  a  failure.  Mr.  I'er- 
ry  sold  out  to  John  Clark  and  Janu's  Howlett,  who  at 
once  introduced  the  snutl'  business  into  this  building. 
A  canal  was  dug  across  the  bluH'of  land,  about  liftoen 
rods  long,  so  that  the  water  of  both  streams  could  be 
connected  into  one  pond  wlien  necessary. 

Tiie  snuff  business  continued  some  t  wo  years,  when 
this  ceased  also. 

In  1828  John  Clark,  10s(j.,  put  into  the  large  build- 
ing the  necessary  machinery  for  a  grist  ami  ehocolate- 
niill.  This  business  continued  fir  about  three  years, 
when  tlie  whole  was  discontinued  and  the  dams  re- 
moved. Hardly  a  vestige  now  remiiins  to  mark 
either  site. 

There  is  left  but  one  other  point  in  North  Saugiis 
for  us  to  notice  where  business  was  early  started. 

About  a  half  a  mile  wcstiudy  from  the  school-house, 
on  the  Wakefield  road,  is  situated  an  old  mill-site,  on 
Sangns  llivcr.  It  is  now  owned  by  l'>yron  S.  Hone, 
wlio  has  a  saw-mill  in  oper;ition. 

In  1811  Dr.  John  Hart,  David  I'rnit,  E.  Weston  and 
others  wei'e  incorjiorated  under  the  name  of  the 
"Lynn  ^Vire  .and  Sciew  Manu facluring  Company  " 
at  this  ]joint;  land  was  purchased,  the  dam  was  built 
and  a  suiiable  building  erected  in  1812.  Although 
the  business  was  commenced  with  vigor,  yet  misfor- 
tune soon  attended  this  company, and  failure  and  sus- 
pension followed.  From  1816  to  181'J  very  little  use 
!  was  made  of  the  property,  ami  in  the  latter  year  it 
passed  into  the  possession  of  John  Clark,  I'^scj.,  of 
Boston,  who  at  once  changed  its  use  into  a  snull'-mill. 
This  purchase  influenced,  in  part,  the  removal  from 
the  two  other  snuff-mills,  before  alluded  to.  Eight 
large  mortars  were  at  once  introduced  into  this  new 
mill,  and  arrangements  made  for  a  large  business. 

.lames  Ilowlett  had  cluirge  and  supei'i  nlendence,  but 
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afterwards  bought  the  mill,  and  at  his  death  his  son, 
John  Hewlett,  bought  out  the  other  heirs,  and  con- 
tinued the  snurtlnisiness,  and  the  cutting  of  tobacco  into 
what  was  called  "  fine-cut.''  A  few  years  before  sell- 
ing the  mill  to  Mr.  Hone,  Mr.  Howlett  removed  the 
snufi-mortars  and  tobacco-cutter  and  put  in  instead  a 
saw  and  shingle-mill,  ■which  have  continued  in  op- 
eration to  the  present  time. 

In  1871  Mr.  John  Howlett  sold  the  mill  property 
to  Philip  P.  Hone.  At  his  death  it  passed  to  his  only 
son,  Byron  S.  Hone,  who  is  the  j^i'esent  owner. 

Cliftoxpale  Tobacco  Business. — That  portion 
of  the  town  now  called  Clif'tondalo  was  formerly  for 
many  years  known  as  ISweetser's  Corner.  The  growth 
and  prosperity  of  this  village  is  to  be  traced  to  its 
manufacture  of  tobacco  in  its  various  Jbrms,  viz., 
snuff,  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  and  cigars,  which 
had  its  beginning  at  the  very  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

The  pioneer  in  this  business  was  William  Sweetser, 
known  as  William  Sweetser,  Jr.  He  manufactured 
snuff  in  a  hand-mill  pi'evious  to  this  century  and  sold 
bis  product  princij>ally  in  Paleni  and  Jrarbleliead. 

Following  close  upon  ^Mr.  Hweetser  was  Samuel 
Co))p.  He  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  his  mother 
was  a  fiister  of  the  wife  of  Landlord  Newhall.  Hav- 
ing the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  at  an  early  age, 
he  wa.s  apprenticed  to  a  tobacconist.  During  this 
time  liis  mother  removed  to  Saugus  and  resided  in  the 
family  of  Landlord  Xewhall,  where  she  died  before  he 
reached  his  majority. 

On  comj)leting  his  apprenticeship  he  at  once  re- 
paired to  Saugus  and  commenced  a  very  small  busi- 
nt-ss,  first  in  East  Saugus,  then  in  Lynn  on  Boston 
Street  near  Federal  Street,  Init  alter  a  very  few  years 
\ut  removed  to  C'liftondale  liuilt  him  a  house  and  shop 
and  married  for  his  second  wife  another  daughter  of 
William  Swcets(;r  who  lived  close  by.  Tliis  was  about 
1807.  Mr.  Oop[i's  liouse,  with  tlie  shop  a  lew  feet 
west,  .stood  on  tlie  sjiot  now  occujiied  l)y  the  jialatial 
resilience  of  Mr.  Ciiarles  If.  Bond. 

His  factory  was  a  two-story  Iraiiie  building  and  the 
business  then  consistc  l  mainly  in  the  maiuilai  tnre  of 
"  Fig  and  Pig-tail,"  as  they  were  then  called.  The 
ui)i)er  story  was  wholly  devoted  to  hand  labor  and 
spinning  "  pig-tail  ; ''  in  the  lower  story  were  stout 
v.'ood.en  screws  in  sti'ong  oaken  frames,  where  the  man- 
ufactured tobacco  was  pressed  into  boxes  or  kegs. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  Samuel  Co])j>  only 
one  house  existed  at  the  "  Corner ;  "  thils  was  the  house 
of  William  Sweetser,  and  it  is  now  standing,  having 
been  owned  and  occupied  for  many  year.^  past  by  the 
late  Cliarles  M.  Bond. 

Mr.  Co[)p  continued  the  business  till  1820,  when  he 
sold  out  tp  Charles  Sweetser,  son  of  ^ViHiam  Sweet- 
ser, wlio  added  the  manufacture  of  cigars  known  as 
"  .short  sixes  "  and  "  long  nines,"  and  also  began  the 
manufacture  of  snufi',  first  grinding  the  snuff  at'Salem 


until  ]  844,  when,  purchasing  the  mill-site  at  East 
Saugus,  he  removed  his  snuff-grinding  thereto.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Charles  Sweetser  greatly  enlarged 
the  business,  and  a  maiket  was  found  all  over  the 
United  States  and  British  provinces  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  foreign  countries. 

In  18G0  Mr.  Charles  Sweetser  gave  up  the  business 
to  his  two  sons,  Charles  A.  and  Creorge  H.  Sweetser, 
who  carried  it  on  under  tlie  fiim-name  of  Sweetser 
Brothers. 

During  these  years  many  others  took  uj)  the  same 
business,  viz.,  Charles  liaddin,  who  was  an  extensive 
maimlacturer,  also  S.  S.  Dunn,  Charles  M.  Bond,  Silas 
S.  Trull, -Thomas  F.  Downing,  Hiram  A.  liaddin  and 
John  JI.  Ivaddin. 

At  the  beginning  of  tlie  Ivebellion,  in  ISGl,  the  cigar 
manul'acture  practically  ceased,  on  account  of  the 
Southern  market  being  lost  and  the  heavy  internal 
revenue  tax  placed  on  these  low-priced  goods.  I'ipe- 
smoking  was  resorted  to. 

The  manuracture  of  snnlf  continued  throughout 
and  since  the  war  with  little  variation  until  the  i);ust 
five  years,  when  it  began  to  decrease. 

Now,  in  1887,  Joseph  A.  Raddin,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  F.  L.  &  J.  A.  Iladtlin,  conducts  the  business 
of  his  father  Charles,  ha\  ing  also  bought  out  the 
Sweetser  Brothei's'  business  in  Xoveml.)cr,  1  sSo.  ;Mr. 
Raddin's  business  is  largely  in  cut  smoking  tobacco, 
some  lirands  of  which  have  become  very  i)oj)ular. 

The  other  manufacturers  of  to-day  are  S.  S.  Trull, 
Edward  0.  Copji,  grandson  of  Samuel  Copp,  M.  S. 
Fiskc  and  Copp  Gibbons,  all  of  whom,  excepting 
Copp  &  Ciibbons,  confine  their  liusiness  to  cigars. 

CllOC:KERY-WAitE. — The  road  which  now  leads  from 
Cliftoiidale  to  Saugus  Centi'o,  called  Central  Street, 
soon  after  leaving  the  village  of  Cliftondale,  descends 
a  bill  and  crosses  a  swamp  or  ]icat  meadoiv.  This 
was  known  as  "  Jiickson's  Meadow."  It  contains  an 
inexhausi iblo  q\ianlity  ofjioat,  which,  manj' years  ago 
was  utilized  l)j'  the  inhabitants  to  a  small  ext(,'nt. 

Underlying  this  peat  dejiosit  is  a  deposit  of  very 
tine  lilne  clay. 

In  1808,  oi-  thereabouts,  \Villiaiii  Jackson,  an  Eng- 
lishman by  birth  and  educaliun,  came  to  Saugus  (then 
Lynn),  and  lioiiglit  a  small  farm  at  what  is  now  C'lif- 
tondale, together  with  a  part  of  the  meadow  before 
mentioned. 

He  became  aware  of  this  deposit  of  fine  clay  and 
its  adaptability  for  crockery-ware. 

The  embargo  and  War  of  1810  and  1812  coming  on 
rendered  the  importation  of  crockery  very  dillicult. 
Mr.  ,facks(m  at  once  built  a  large  building  and  two 
smaller  ones.  He  procured  the  best  machinery  and 
most  skillful  workmen  possible  at  that  time,  but  he 
sotm  fourul  out  that  the  clay  was  not  adapted  for  the 
finest  kind  of  ware,  and  so  his  manufacture  was  con- 
fined to  a  superior  kind  of  brown  and  red  earthen- 
ware. 
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This  lactory  was  continued  for  about  four  years, 
when,  becomiug  unprofitable,  it  was  totally  aban- 
doned. 

Shoe  Bitsixess. — We  will  now  rapidly  sketch  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  shoe  business  in  Saugus.  Let 
us  go  back  to  1S02,  when  our  territory  was  included 
in  the  town  of  Lynn.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Eben- 
ezer  Oakman,  Esq.,  a  young  man  of  active  business 
talents,  began  the  manufacture  of  shoes  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  our  river,  about  ten  rods  from  the  bridge, 
in  East  Saugus.  He  built  a  small  factory,  which  he 
enlarged  in  1807,  and  also  built  a  new  factory  in  the 
same  year,  and  again  in  1810  he  built  a  mueh  larger 
factory,  connecting  it  with  a  large  barn  fifty  feet 
northerly  by  a  lower  building.  At  that  time  this  was 
undoubtedly  the  largest  shoe  factory  in  Lynn.  Jlr. 
Oakman's  market  was  found  largely  in  rhilade][dua, 
whither  his  shoes  were  ship])ed  by  sailing-vessels 
from  Boston.  His  example  and  zeal  were  contagious 
in  the  community. 

During  the  War  of  1S12,  it  being  too  dangeroiis  to 
send  his  shoes  to  Philadelphia  by  packet,  he  estab- 
lished a  line  of  large  baggage-wagons,  drawn  by  six 
horses,  with  two  skillful  drivers,  making  the  transit 
to  riiiladeljihia  and  back  in  about  six  weeks'  time. 
This  was  continued  during  the  war,  although  at  great 
expense.  Among  his  teamsters  were  Captain  Jacob 
Newhall,  Jesse  Eice  and  Captain  Jacob  Baird. 

During  this  time  Mr.  Oakman  was  indefatigable  in 
liis  business,  both  at  Lynn  and  I'liiladelphia,  spend- 
ing a  part  of  his  time  at  each  jilace.  He  commenced, 
to  some  extent,  also  the  manul'acture  of  gentlemen's 
calf  boots.  After  the  peace  of  1815  tlie  business  was 
not  prosecuted  with  so  much  vigor,  although  Mr. 
Oakman  continued  it  till  about  1818.  Alter  that  jie- 
riod  he  closed  his  business  here  and  removed  to  Phil- 
adelphia for  a  permanent  residence. 

This  was  a  great  detriment  to  Saugus,  for  soon  the 
factory  buildings  were  cut  up  and  removed  to  different 
jiarts  of  the  town  and  made  into  dwellings.  In  those 
•lays  slitu-s  wiTf  nninnfu'tnrcd  very  did'eronlly  I'nim 
what  ihey  uro  at  this  lime.  The  leatiier  and  kid 
were  brought  to  the  factory  and  cut  up  in  the  rudest 
manner.  The  ujipers,  binding,  soles,  thread  and 
everything  necessary  was  counted  out  to  the  work- 
man, who  took  them  away  in  a  bag  or  basket  to  his 
house  or  a  small  shop  near  the  same,  and  while  the 
women  folks  bound  the  u|)pers,  he  put  on  the  soles 
and  linished  them  entirely  ready  for  market,  after 
which  he  carried  them  lo  the  boss,  and  returned  home 
witli  a  new  week's  work. 

After  Mr.  Oakman's  removal,  the  shoe  business  was 
carried  on  in  a  very  small  way  for  a  numlier  of  years, 
until  about  182o.  It  wa.s  at  this  period  that  a  number 
of  resolute  andactive  young  men,  natives  of  our  town, 
tf<ok  up  the  busine.ss  and  carried  it  on  with  uniform 
Buccees.  These  were  Thomas  Raddin,  Jr.,  George  W.. 
liaddin,  Sewall  Raddin,  Jacob  Newliall,  Jr.,  Abel 


Newhall  and  Benjamin  F.  Newliall.  It  was  from  this 
time  until  1838  that  these  manufacturers  did  a  large 
and  prosperous  business. 

John  W.  Newhall  began  business  in  1841;  James 
C.  Lockwood,  Levi  D.  AV^ildron  and  Pickmore  Jack- 
son in  1842  ;  Charles  AV.  Newhall  in  1847;  Harmon 
Hall  and  Charles  E.  Raddin  in  1850.  Mr.  Plall  was 
associated  with  John  W.  Newhall  from  1852  to  1855, 
but  after  this  he  continued  the  business  himself  for 
many  years.  I'.ut  from  this  time  (juward  the  shoe 
business  of  Saugus  began  to  decline. 

This  was  caused  by  the  entire  revolution  of  the 
manner  of  manufacturing  shoes.  Machinery  was 
taking  the  place  of  hand  labor.  The  workmen  were 
congregated  together  in  large  factories  instead  of 
being  scattered  about  the  town  and  eountrj'  in  their 
little  shops. 

There  was  an  advantage,  as  well  as  convenience,  to 
the  manuf;icturers  themselves  to  bo  in  a  narrow  local- 
ity. So  our  manufacturers,  one  by  one,  began  to 
leave  us,  removing  their  business  into  the  centre  of 
the  city  of  Lynn,  or  elsewhere,  so  that  at  this  time 
(1887)  there  is  only  one  shoe  manufacturer,  L.  Waldo 
Collins,  doing  business  in  East  Saugus.  Our  peojjle, 
men  and  women,  find  their  emi)loyment  in  Lynn, 
going  down  in  tiie  morning  and  returning  in  the 
evening,  either  by  horse-cai's  or  steam  railroad. 

But  we  must  not  f  irget  to  speak  (if  the  shoe  business 
in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Among  the  early  shoe  manufacturers  in  the  centre 
of  the  town  we  will  mention  Moses  Mansfield,  who 
died  in  180U;  he  liveil  in  the  Capen  house.  Also 
his  lirother,  Thomas  Jlansfield,  who  lived  in  the 
Adam  Ames  house,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Seott.  Also 
Richard  Jlansfield,  who  died  in  1824;  he  lived  on 
Main  Street,  where  i\Ir.  I'^jllett  now  lives.  His  shop 
was  opposite. 

In  1818  Benjamin  Hitchings  moved  into  town  and 
commenced  the  shoe  business,  and  continued  in  bus- 
iness until  about  1850.  Latterly  he  (dok  his  two  sous, 
John  11.  and  Otis       into  iiartnership. 

Mr.  Hitchings  at  (irst  lived  in  the  Davis  house,  on 
the  Cinder  Banks,  and  manufactured  there  until  he 
removed  to  his  house,  and  shop  connected  therewith, 
on  Main  Street,  near  the  turnpike,  where  he  died. 

Of  the  early  shoe  manufacturers  Mr.  Hitchings 
was  by  far  the  largest,  often  employing  from  forty  to 
fifty  hands. 

David  Newhall  and  ^V.  ^\^  Boardman  manufactured 
from  1830  to  1850. 

Otis  M.  Hitchings  manufactured  from  184r)to  1872, 
employing  some  years  one  hundred  hands. 

In  1852  Walton  &  Wilson  commenced  the  slioe 
business,  and  continued  until  1879,  when  they  sold 
out  to  Charles  vS.  Hitchings,  wlio  removed  his  business, 
commenced  in  18G7,  into  the  three-story  factory  on 
Central  Street,  cCrner  of  Pearson,  said  factory  having 
been  built  ))y  Walton  &  Wilson  in  1872,  and  occupied 
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by  lliein  up  to  1879.  Messrs.  Walton  &  Wilson  did  a 
large  business,  often  employing  as  many  as  a  hundred 
hands,  and  mainifacturing  shoes  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  and  lifty  thousand  dollars  yearly. 

William  T.  Ash  commenced  in  1877.  His  business 
increasing,  he  soon  removed  to  0.  M.  ITitchiugs'  fac- 
tory, near  the  depot,  where  he  continued  until  1883, 
when  lie  removed  his  whole  business  to  Lynn.  ]\lr. 
Ash  at  this  time  was  doing  a  good  business,  employ- 
ing some  eighty  hands. 

Charles  S.  Hitchings,  William  F.  Hitchings  and 
Otis  -M.  Burrill  arc  now  tlie  only  shoe  manufacturers 
remaining  in  the  Centre.  INIr.  Charles  S.  Hitchings, 
the  largest  of  the  three,  employs  from  forty  to  fifty 
hands. 

Gk.a.ix-Mill. — In  1850  Benjamin  F.  Newhall  pur- 
chased the  lands  on  both  sides  of  Fox  Hill  Creek,  so- 
culled,  extending  to  the  Salem  turnjiike,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  grain-mill,  and  wharf  adjoining 
it  on  the  northerly  side.  The  wharf  was  built  in 
18')1,  and  the  eartii  for  filling  was  taken  from  the 
southwest  side  of  Ballard  Street,  making  now  a  jiart 
of  the  mill-pond.  Ballard  Street  was  built  from  the 
old  Boston  road  in  East  Saugus  to  the  Salem  turn- 
pike in  1850.  The  grain-mill  was  built  in  1852. 
From  the  time  of  its  erection  to  the  present  a  very 
large  grain  business  has  been  done  here.  And  until 
very  recently  the  grain  lias  been  landed  in  vessels 
directly  to  the  mill,  being  raised  from  the  vessel  by  a 
large  elevator.  From  filly  to  one  hundred  thousand 
bushels  of  corn  have  been  ground  annually.  Since 
18G4  Herbert  B.  Newhall.  son  of  I'enjainin  F.  New- 
]iall,  has  owned  and  run  this  inill.  During  a  few 
years  last  past  Mr.  Newhall  has  landed  liis  grain  by 
railroad  at  Lynn  Common  Depot  and  carted  it  to  the 
mill,  for  tlie  reason  that  it  could  be  done  more  (dieaply 
than  by  vessel. 

BiaCK-3f AKiNG. — It  is  now  forty-six  years  since 
r\Ir.  Frederick  Stocker  began  brick-making  in  lOast 
Saugus,  with  his  yard  between  Winter  Street  and  the 
rivi-r.  ^[r.  Siockcr  usually  manufactured  from  one- 
half  million  to  a  iniUiou  bricks  annually.  About 
nineteen  years  ago  he  gave  up  the  business  to  his  son 
Frederick,  who  continues  up  to  the  present  time.  He 
makes  about  one  million  bricks  annually,  and  con- 
sumes thereby  about  four  hundred  cords  of  wood,  and 
gives  employment  to  a  dozen  men. 

As  long  ago  a.s  1812  Mr.  Thomas  Raddiii  made 
bricks  in  a  yard  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  river, 
where  Mr.  T.  H.  llliodes'  hcjuse  now  stands. 

Mr.  Hatch  also  made  bricks  in  the  same  place  in 
1850  for  about  two  years. 

From  1850  to  1800  William  M.  Newhall  also  car- 
ried on  the  brick  business  on  tlie  northerly  side  of  the 
river,  not  far  above  the  bridge.  He  manufactured 
about  a  million  bricks  annually,  until  the  i-lay  was 
practically  exhausted.  From  1858  to  ISGO  _Mr.  II. 
Hurd  had  a  yard  adjoining  Mr.  Newhall's. 


CuRLiCD  Haik. — In  1848  Enoch T.Kcntcommenced 
the  business  of  pre[)a.ring  hair  for  plastering.  He 
then  lived  on  the  place  now  occupied  by  WMlliam  A. 
Trefethen,  in  ICast  Saugus. 

In  1858  he  removed  to  Cliftondale,  and  took  as  a 
business  partner  S.  li.  Marvin,  when  they  enlarged 
their  business,  amounting  to  fifty  thousand  dollars 
yearly.  They  dissolved  partnership  in  18(1(3,  and  in 
1873  Mr.  Kent  built  a  large  factory  in  the  Centre,  on 
what  is  known  as  .Shute's  Brook  near  the  railroad 
depot.  This  factory  was  three  stories,  with  basement, 
and  was  furnished  with  ateam-jxnver,  the  l)r(Jok  af- 
fording water  for  washing  and  scouring  purjioses. 
Here  he  has  continued  the  business  up  to  the  present 
time,  not  only  furnishing  hair  for  ])lastering,  but  Ibr 
spinning  and  saddlers'  and  upholsterers'  use.  He 
employs  about  twenty  men,  and  does  about  lifty 
thousand  dollars  business  annually.  He  ships  his 
hair  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


CIIAPTEH  XXIX. 

SAUGUS— (Con^Z/Mu-rf). 

Anchor  'J'avcni  —  Ilontln  ninJ  l'"-i<lijrs  —  I'.n^lnn  llrnd  —  Grent  llrUhji — Sitlein 

Anchor  TAVEitx. — Very  early  in  the  settlement 
of  the  town,  [irubably  as  early  as  ]';43,  a  tavern  was 
established  in  that  [lart  of  the  town  now  called  East 
Saugus,  on  the  road  from  Boston  to  Salem,  and  about 
half-way  between  these  two  places.  It  was  built  on 
the  Ballard  farm,  under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  just 
where  the  liiglnvay  turned  shar])ly  to  the  south. 

For  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  it  adbrded 
shelter  for  man  and  beast,  and  became,  during  its  his- 
tory, a  famous  hostelry,  known  far  and  wide. 

.Joseph  Ann itage  was  its  first  landltird,  and  IVom 
him  it  receivfil  the  name  of  ''  'J'lio  jVnchor  Tavern." 

( lovri'iiors  I'aiilicolt  and  riradstroet  (.'arly  found  en- 
terlaiiiment  here,  as  tlic  coiii't  records,  in  l(i(iO,  show 
Mr.  Armitage's  petitions  Ibr  payment  of  their  ex- 
penses for  "  bear  and  cacks  "  (beer  and  cakes),  "  vit- 
alls,  bear  and  logen,  beare  and  wyne  att  sevrall  times." 

Mr.  Armitage  died  in  1(380.  But  probably  many 
years  before  this  be  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Thomas 
Marshall,  who  was  thesecond  landlord  and  continued 
to  keep  the  tavern  until  December  23,  1G89,  the  time 
of  bis  death.  Cajitain  ^Marshall  was  a  soldier  under 
Cromwell. 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  landlords  succeeding 
Captain  Marshall  until  we  come  to  Zaccheus  Nor- 
wood, who  bought  the  tavern-stand  with  the  Ballard 
farm  in  1700.  The  house  now  was  very  laiiious  and 
its  patronage  very  large. 

I\Ir.  Norwood  died  in  17G8,  leaving  a  widow,  wlio 
continued  to  keep  the  public-house.    She  aiterwurds 
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married  an  eccentric  Enp;lisliman,  uan^ed  Josiah 
Martin,  who,  by  his  hypocrisy,  gained  her  allections 
and  afterwards  led  her  a  terrible  life  as  landlord. 

On  ifay  3d,  1773,  Landlord  Jacob  Newhall  became 
landlord  at  this  tavern.  The  time  of  the  Revolution 
was  now  approacliing,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Landlord  Xewhall  took  down  the  Anchor  Tavern 
sign,  witli  the  lion  and  nnicorn,  and  substituted  in  its 
place  the  "  Eising  Sun  Tavern,"  with  a  jiainted  rep- 
resentation of  the  morning  sun  just  appearing  above 
the  horizon.  Landlord  Xewhall  was  an  ardent  pa- 
triot, and  his  means  were  freely  spent  for  the  coun- 
try. Xo  one  was  allowed  to  go  hungry  past  his 
house.  lie  continued  its  landlord  until  about  1800, 
and  when  he  left  it.  carried  away  scarcely  anything 
but  a  good  name  to  show  for  his  many  years'  labor. 

It  was  in  1800  that  the  tavern  and  the  entire  farm 
came  back  into  the  possession  of  the  Ballard  family, 
and  in  1802  Mr.  John  Ballard  built  a  new  public- 
house,  about  nine  rods  south  of  the  old  tavern.  This 
was  the  time  that  the  Salem  turnpike  was  building. 
Mr.  Ballard  had  prevented  the  turnpike  from  being 
built  over  his  farm. 

Disappointment  was  in  store  for  him  in  regard  to 
his  new  public-house,  for  as  soon  as  the  turnpike  was 
opened  the  travel  was  diverted  and  the  stand  was  ruined. 

Josej)li  Palmer  was  the  landloril  of  the  new  hotel ; 
but  he  continued  only  until  the  opening  of  the  turn- 
pike, when  he  went  to  Lynn  to  take  charge  of  the 
Lynn  Hotel. 

From  ISlo  to  1822  Mr.  Ballard  made  the  hotel 
building  his  own  homestead. 

After  tliis  it  continued  a  checkered  career  as  a  pub- 
lic-house until  1871,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Wilbur 
F.  Xewhall,  and  removed  a  few  hundred  I'eet  east, 
80  Jis  to  make  roijin  for  a  new  dwellitig. 

The  old  .-X-nchor  Tavern  building  continued  to  stand 
during  these  years  of  the  new  hotel,  serviug  as  a 
farm-house,  until  183G,  wheu  it  was  torn  down  to 
inakc  room  fur  a  new  street — now  I^incohi  Avenue — 
leading  down  to  the  bridge. 

lvi>.vi>s  .AND  r.Kii'(,i;.-. — Tlie  old  lioslon  road,  for- 
merly so  called,  running  through  lOast  Saugus  and 
Cliftondale,  was  one  of  our  earliest  roa<ls.  It  crossed 
the  river  at  E;vst  Saugus,  where  the  upland  on  either 
bank  ajiproached  so  near  to  the  river's  edge  as  to 
leave  but  little  salt  marsh.  Here  was  a  natural  ford- 
ing-place  at  low  tide  ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  June  G,  l(i3'J,  ordered,  That  those  of 
Lynn  shall  lia've  £50  from  the  country  towards  the 
building  of  a  cart-bridge  over  the  river  there  ;  when 
the  bridge  is  finished,  to  be  allowed  thcni." 

On  petition  of  the  toivn,  Octolicr  27,  1G48,  the 
court  further  ordered,  "  That  there  shall  fiom 
henceforth  be  allowed  thirty  shillings  ])er  anuuni  out 
of  tliC  treasury  of  the  county  towards  the  niainten- 
ance  of  the  .saiil  bridge,  for  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Lynn  are  forever  to  repaii-  it." 


This  action  was  i)rol>al)ly  caused  Ity  a  sad  accident 
which  occurred  at  the  bridge,  ilarch,  l(i-18,  to  ICd- 
mund  Ingalls,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  then  an  old 
man. 

It  would  seem  that  tlie  bridge  must  have  been  de- 
cayed and  out  ofrep  vii-,  i'ov  .Mr.  Ingalls,  while  cross- 
ing on  horseback,  fell  through  and  \vas  drowned.  His 
heirs  recovered  from  the  K^tate  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  court  a|ipi'opriated  at  once  twenty  pounds  moie 
for  immediate  repairs. 

May  23,  1055,  the  court  again  ordered  that  a  com- 
mittee should  rebuild  the  bridge,  and  the  County 
Court  should  ajipoition  the  expense  uniong  the  towns 
of  the  county.  It  so  remained  a  county  charge  until 
a  joint  committee  of  IjVuu  and  Saugus,  in  1815, 
agreed  that  the  two  towns  "shall  sup[)Ort  said  bridge 
equally,  in  conjunction  with  the  county." 

This  bridge,  sometimes  called  the  "  Great  Bridge," 
with  Boston  Street,  was  an  important  avenue  of  com- 
nuiuication  for  the  whole  county,  and  indeed  we 
might  say  the  only  one  until  the  building  of  the 
Salem  turnpike,  in  1803.  Before  the  bridge  was 
built  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  long  circuit  to 
the  Centre,  where  was  Ibund  the  only  safe  fording- 
place  at  the  head  of  tide  water.  This  circuit  made  at 
least  two  and  one-half  niik^s  extra  travel  up  one  side 
of  the  river  and  iluwn  the  other. 

There  has  been  some  diU'erencc  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  location  of  an  ancient  ferry.  In  1G39  the 
General  Court  granted  to  Garrett  Spencer  "  the  ferry 
at  Linn  for  2  years."  The  law  also  regulated  the 
tolls.  It  is  generally  tlioiight  that  this  ferry  was 
from  Needham's  Landing  in  Lynn,  ia  what  is  now 
called  the  Lower  Landing,  on  i'.illard  Street,  in  East 
Saugus.  In  those  days  it  undoubtedly  was  a  great 
accommodation  to  travelers  on  foot  or  horseljack,  and 
especially  bclbre  the  building  of  the  bridge  at  E. 
Saugus. 

Another  very  early  road  wms  froni  Boston  Street, 
leaving  the  same  ue;ir  where  tin:  iMethodist  Church 
now  stands  in  ICast  Saugus,  ami  going  up  on  the 
southerly  side  of  the  rivei-,  sulistantially  where  Win- 
ter Street  is  nuw  located;  but  when  I'eaching  wlu?re 
now  is  the  X"ew  Cemeteiy  it  bore  to  the  left,  where 
the  old  track  is  now  seen  and  can  be  traveled,  going 
on  westerly  near  where  Denver  Street  n(;w  is  to  Vine 
and  Main  Streets,  and  then  on  to  the  west  ])art  of 
the  town  and  to  Reading. 

Another  road  branched  oil'  this,  going  northerly, 
near  where  Central  Street  now  is,  to  the  iron  works, 
and  to  the  fording-place  across  the  river. 

The  road  from  I>ynn,  now  called  Walnut  Street, 
passing  Birch  Brook,  and  on  to  North  Saugus  and 
Lyunfield,  is  also  a  very  old  road. 

It  was  near  this  road,  on  (Jhoose.  Hill,  so-called,  that 
lit  w;us  |)roposed  to  build  the  Old  J'nnnel  [larish 
I  cliurch,  so  as  to  accomnicjdale  the  pai  isliiouers  I'roni 
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Lvnn.  Siuigus  aud  Lynntield,  this  being  near  the  goo- 
grapbical  centre.  But  this  project  was  soon  aban- 
doned, and  tliree  parishes  was  the  result. 

The  road  from  Lincohi  Avenue,  in  Cliftondale,  to 
."faugus  Centre,  now  called  Central  Street,  was  built  by 
the  town  in  1S37. 

The  road  running  I'rom  Lincoln  Avenue,  in  East 
Saugus,  to  the  Salem  turnpike,  now  called  Ballard  St., 
was  built  in  1S50.  The  expense  of  its  construction 
was  borne  by  tlie  town  of  Saugus,  Essex  County,  the 
turnpike  corporation  and  the  owners  of  the  land.  A 
bridge  was  built  acro.ss  Fox  Hill  Creek.  It  gave  a 
very  convenient  and  easy  access  to  the  public  town 
landing. 

Salem  and  Bostox  Turnpike. — The  charter  fur 
the  construction  of  the  Salem  turnpike  was  obtained 
in  1801.  Very  great  opposition  was  made  to  this  load 
by  the  towns  of  Danvers  and  Maiden,  and  by  the 
Maiden  Bridge  corporation,  who  had,  only  ni::c  years 
before,  built  their  bridge  over  the  Mystic  Kiver,  a 
mile  to  the  west  of  the  proposed  Chelsea  Bridge. 

This  turnpike  was  doomed  to  divert  the  great  cur- 
rent of  travel  from  the  old  Boston  road,  in  Saugus,  to 
a  pa.ssage  over  its  lonely  salt  marshes. 

But  i)ublic  utility  triumphed  over  local  interests, 
and  the  turnpike  was  built  and  opened  for  travel  from 
Salem  to  Lynn,  July  5,  1803,  and  on  Septcndtcr  22, 
1808,  over  the  entire  lengtli  to  Chelsea. 

On  September  22,  1807,  the  turnpike  and  bridges 
were  <leclared  to  be  fully  finished. 

The  traffic  over  the  turnpike  conslautiy  increased 
up  to  1838,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  o[iening  of 
the  Eastern  Railroad,  the  stage  travel  ceased,  other 
travel  decreased,  the  tolls  were  reduced  and  the 
stock  of  the  corporation  lell  to  almost  or  quite  forty 
dollars  a  .share.  This  lurni)ike  was  made  a  [)id)lic 
highway  in  1808. 

Tlir.  Ni'.wiU'liYI'oK  i'  Tt  tiMM  i<  i:.-  ■The  charier  lor 
the  construction  of  this  turnpike  w  as  ohlaiiird  in  1  802. 
It  wa-s  lini.shed  about  iJSH'i,  aud  tlie  cost  was  nearly 
.4480^00(1. 

About  four  miles  of  this  turnpike  is  in  Saugus, 
passing  through  the  town  from  n(;rth  to  soulli.  At 
the  lime  this  road  was  built  Salem  and  Newburypoi  t 
were  rival  commercial  towns.  Salem  was  aljout  build- 
ing an  air-line  turnpike  to  Jioston,  and  so  Newbury- 
port  could  do  nothing  less. 

It  was  made  straight,  regardless  alike  ol' settlements 
on  either  side,  or  of  hills  and  swamjjs  on  the  direct 
line.  And  although  tlie  shrewdest  men  of  Newbury- 
port  were  its  projectors,  yet  it  proved  from  its  comj)le- 
tioii  not  only  to  be  a  ruinous  investment,  but  a  stu- 
pendou-s  folly.    Grass  soon  overgrew  its  road-bed. 

From  1840  to  1840  the  tolls  were  discontinued,  and 
the  turnpike  became  a  public  highway  in  the  several 
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towns  through  which  it  passed,  making  a  heavy  bur- 
den to  many  towns,  especially  Saugus. 

Railroads. — The  Eastern  liailroad  was  chartered 
in  183(i  and  was  opened  to  travel  in  1S38.  Allhough 
its  route  passed  through  a  portion  of  Saugus  terri- 
tory, over  the  salt  marshes  between  Saugus  and  Chel- 
sea Rivers,  in  the  very  southern  extremity  of  the 
township,  yet  the  town  was  not  recognized  in  its  loca- 
tii.Mi  and  charter. 

Bui  this  railroad  as  located  afforded  small  accom- 
modations to  our  citizens,  who  were  still  obliged  for 
many  years  to  travel  a  distance  of  two  and  three 
miles  to  Breed's  ^\'barf  iJepot,  in  West  Lynn.  A 
very  small  westerly  portion  of  the  town  found  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  at  Jlelrose  nearer. 

(^ur  ]iresent  railroad  accommodations  with  Boston 
and  Lynn,  in  all  thirty-one  daily  trains  both  ways, 
have  not,  been  obtained  without  long  struggles  and 
many  changes  extending  through  years. 

The  earliest  eltbrts  for  a  raili'oad  through  Saugus 
were  made  just  previous  to  1844. 

Henjamiu  Goodrich  and  others  jtetitioned  for  a 
charter  from  Salem  to  Boston,  jtassing  through  South 
Danvcrs  (now  Peabody),  West  Lynn,  East  Saugus, 
lOast  ]\Jalden  (now  Linilen  and  Maplewood),  IMalden 
Cetitrc  and  thence  into  ISoston.  This  route  was  sur- 
veyed oN'cr  the  ISulhird  fanii  ami  soul h  of  Baker's 
hill. 

After  two  or  three  years'  fruitless  trial  for  a  char- 
ter before  the  Legislature  this  project  was  abandoned. 
The  Eastern  Railroad  was  the  main  opp(jncnt. 

We  wish  to  mention  here  the  name  of  .Joshua 
Webster,  I'sq.,  as  the  man,  among  many  others,  to 
whose  untiring  energy  and  zeal  we  finally  obtained 
railroad  accommod;itions.  p^jrinerly  of  Lyn)i,  he  at 
this  early  time  bought  a  large  farm  in  ^lajdewood, 
known  as  the  "  \Vait  Farm,"  and  removed  thither. 
Ilewius  determined  to  have  a  railroad  through  his 
farm.  In  1841)  he  [irojccted  a  railroad  from  lOast 
Saugus  to  I\lalden,  connecting  with  the  Jioston  and 
Maine  Railroad.  The  route  was  through  the  centre 
of  Saugus,  thence  do\N  u  the  valley  of  llu'  Newbiiry- 
port  turnpike  tlirongli  Maplewood  to  Maiden,  a  dis- 
lancc  of  over  five  miles.  In  1847  a  petition  was 
presented  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter.  To  opjiose 
this  |)roject,  the  ICastern  Railroad  brought  forward  a 
scheme  to  buihl  a  branch  railroad  from  Breed's 
Wharf  Depot  in  Lynn  through  East  Saugus  to  Saugus 
Centre.  A  survey  was  at  once  made  and  petilions 
presented  to  the  General  Court. 

The  war  for  these  rival  routes  first  began  in  Saugus, 
and  then  in  all  its  warmth  was  carried  to  the  ]>egis- 
latiire.  The  Legislature  gave  a  charter  to  the  ^lalden 
route.  Among  the  leading  men  who  favored  this 
route  were  Joshua  Webster,  Daniel  P.  Wise,  G.  G. 
Hubbard,  G.  W.  Raddin,  George  Pearson  aud  Ed- 
ward Pranker.  The  company  was  soon  organized, 
and  Joshua  Webster  chosen  president.  This  was  in 
the  spring  of  1848.  In  1849  the  charter  was  amended, 
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so  as  to  change  the  location  from  tlie  turnpike  valley 
and  run  through  Clil'tondale  and  Linden  to  Maiden. 
Still  another  step  remained.  In  ISoO  a  further 
amendment  to  the  charter  was  obtained  to  extend  the 
branch  from  Eiist  Saugus  to  Lynn  Common  ;  thus, 
by  yearly  advances,  the  Maiden  branch  party  obtained 
all  they  wished ;  Lynn  could  be  reached  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Boston  ami  Elaine  Ixailmad.  This 
amendment  was  obtained  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
opposition  of  the  Eastern  Railroad. 

The  difficult  problem  now  was  to  get  the  stock 
taken  aud  to  build  the  road. 

It  was  publicly  stated  that  if  the  residents  along 
the  route  would  take  half  the  stock,  some  one  stood 
ready  to  take  the  remainder.  Who  could  this  be  V 
Perhaps  the  Boston  and  j\Iaine  Railroad.  It  was  now 
July,  18">L  Something  nuist  be  done  at  once  or  the 
charter  would  be  forfeited.  A  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders was  called  at  the  Saugus  Town  Hall.  Mr. 
Edward  Crane  rose  and  said  he  would  take  the  re- 
mainder of  the  stock.  But  another  month  brought 
new  fears  and  complications.  In  August  it  Ifecame 
known  that  Mr.  Crane  had  sold  all  his  stock  to  the 
Ea-stern  Railroad.  Was  this  to  be  a  defeat  to  the 
whole  project?  Not  so;  thanks  to  a  few  energetic 
men,  led  by  Mr.  Joshua  Webster  of  Maplewood. 
Contracts  for  its  construction  were  given  out  in  No- 
vember, 1851,  and  the  ground  was  broken  on  rearsc)n's 
Xeck,  so-called,  in  Saugus,  Fcljruary  1852. 

In  Octf)ber  1852,  the  following  directors  were 
cliosen  :  (i.  G.  Hubbard,  Joshua  Webster,  Benjamin 
F.  Newhall,  Albert  Thorndike,  Isaiah  Breed,  15.  T. 
Reed  and  Samuel  Hooper.  (1.  Hubbard  was 
chosen  ]>resident,  and  George  Hood  treasurer. 

In  February  1854,  the  liranch  was  so  far  completed 
that  an  engine  and  two  cars  were  [irovided  for  it, 
and  by  the  latter  part  of  tlie  month  four  trains  each 
way  were  run  from  Lynn  Common  Depot  Uj  Edge- 
worth,  in  Maiden,  there  connecting  with  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad. 

Then  one  small  car  more  than  accommodated  all 
il.s  patrons.  The  cxi'crinu'iit  of  coiuKining  car  ami 
locomotive  was  tried.  It  caused  a  great  deal  of  mcr- 
riincntand  was  nick-named  the  "tea-kettle;"  this  was 
soon  set  aside. 

The  railroad  barely  paid  its  running  expenses. 
Tlie  Eastern  Railroad  now  became  its  sole  owner, 
and  they  at  once  built  the  two  connecting  links  neces- 
sary to  uuike  the  Branch  a  part  of  their  railroad  sys- 
tem, viz.,  a  link  I'rom  Lynn  Common  De[)ot  to  Breed's 
Wharf  Depot,  and  the  other  link  from  Maiden  Centre 
Uj  South  Maiden  (now  Everett).  Thus  was  estab- 
lished, in  1854,  our  railroad  facilities  substantially  as 
they  exist  to-day,  only  instead  of  four  trains  we  now 
have  sixteen  trains  each  way  daily. 

Since  the  building  of  our  railroad  Maiden  has  be- 
come a  city;  it:i  territory  is  ra]iidly  tiding  up  with 
residences,  so  that  the  overflow  is  now  reaching  our  town 
and  everything  bids  fair  for  a  rapid  growth  of  Saugus. 


Iforse  IinHroads. — Our  horse  railroads  began  by  the 
granting  of  two  charters  to  two  rival  companies  in  the 
spring  of  1859,  requiring  cars  to  be  run  on  each  by 
November  20,  ISiiO,  on  ]:>enalty  of  loss  of  charter. 

One  was  the  Lynn  and  Boston  Railroad,  which  ljuilt 
its  track  over  the  Salem  turnpike,  thus  riuming  across 
the  extreme  southerly  jnirl  of  the  town  over  the  salt 
marshes.  So  far  as  the  accommodation  to  the  people 
of  Saugus,  this  road  was  of  very  little  moment;  still, 
after  great  difficulty,  it  was  built  so  that  regubir  trips 
were  commenced  over  the  turnpike  June  1,  18G1,  and 
have  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  other  was  the  Cliftondale  Horse  Railr(.iad. 
James  S.  Stone,  Esc|.,  of  Charlestown,  was  the  [irinci- 
I)al  manager.  Ground  was  broken  in  October,  1860, 
and  the  work  was  put  forward  with  great  rapidity,  so 
that  by  November  20t!i  the  cars  c(mimenced  running. 

It  was  the  intention  to  have  this  hurse  railroad  run 
through  to  Lynn,  but  Lynn  refused  the  location,  so 
that  its  starting-point:  was  at  the  bridge  in  East  Saugus, 
and  running  to  the  Clil'tondale  Depot,  thence  through 
the  woods  to  the  Newburyport  tui'iipike,  and  so  on  to 
Boston  via  Maiden  Bridge  and  ( Miarlcsto wn.  Had 
this  road  been  permitted  to  extend  its  track  down  to 
the  city  of  liyTin,  it  might  have  had  a  longer  life. 

The  princiiial  motive  t'oi'  its  constiiiction  was  the 
develoi)ment  and  sale  of  housedots  in  Cliftondale, 
called  the  "  Homes." 

This  land  speculation  not  pro\'iiig  a  success,  and 
the  passenger  traffic  licing  very  light,  it  was  only  a 
ipiestion  of  time  when  it  W(Mild  he  obliged  to  stop  its 
running. 

As  it  proved,  it  was  oidy  about  three  years  wlien  it 
was  abandoned  and  the  rails  tak'en  uji.  It  is  now 
very  didicult  to  llnd  any  trace  of  its  location. 

But  the  time  linally  came  when  our  town  obtained 
excellent  horse  railroad  accominodatioiis,  which  itnow 
enjoys,  very  much  to  its  bcnelit  as  well  as  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  road. 

The  Lynn  and  Boston  Railroad  extended  its  tracks 
from  Lynn  to  East  Saugus,  Cliftondale  and  Saugus 
Centre,  and  arc  now  niiiniiig  hall-hoiirly  tri])s  through- 
out the  day  and  evening. 

The  cars  from  Lynn  to  East  Saugus  commenced 
running  June  24,  1882;  they  then  stopped  at  Ballard 
Street,  but  the  road  was  soon  extended  to  Cliftoiulale, 
iind  the  cars  commenced  running  June  17,  18S5. 

The  next  year  a  branch  was  built  up  Chestnut 
Street  and  Winter  Street  to  Saugus  Centre,  and  the 
cars  commenced  rnnrung  July  31,  188(j. 

We  are  thus  jjrovided  with  a  horse  railroad  system 
which  will  without  doubt  long  continue. 

Such  is  the  union  of  the  industrial  jiursuits  and 
business  of  Lynn  and  Saugus,  that  it  is  a  necessity, 
and  will  add  greatly  to  the  develoinncnt  of  the  town. 

The  Lynn  and  Boston  Railroad  is  now  building  an- 
other link  from  Cliftondale  via  Lincoln  Avenue  to 
Linden  to  connect  with  the  horse  railroad  from 
Maiden  to  Revere  Beach.    This  will  give  us  another 
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conneciiou  with  Boston,  and  also  with  Maiden,  Med- 
ibrd,  Melrose,  Stoneham  and  Woburn. 

This  route  is  now,  September  15,  1S87,  just  opened 
for  travel. 
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Schools. —  West  /Az/vWi  School. — The  West  I'aiisli 
very  early  felt  their  need  of  school  privileges  for  their 
children,  and  the  [leople  were  not  sluw  in  providing 
them. 

At  first  a  school  was  opened  in  some  private  dwell- 
ing, as  accommodations  could  be  obtained,  but  not 
alwavs  in  the  same  dwelling,  and  it  was  frequently 
clianged  to  ditferent  parts  of  the  ]iarish.  Tliis  ar- 
rangement ohtained  until  177-'>,  when  a  sma*ll  one- 
story  building  was  built  in  the  (.'entie,  f)n  the  south- 
east end  of  the  buryiiig-ground.  This  bnihling 
served  for  school  uses  until  July  29,  ISO],  when  it 
was  sold  fur  sixty-tliree  dollars  to  Richard  Sliutc, 
who  removed  it  and  ailded  it  to  his  house  for  a  gro- 
cery-store, till  its  destructiou  by  fire,  in  18"20. 

In  the  year  1800  a  great  school-house  fever  jire- 
vailed  in  the  West  I'arish.  No  less  than  five  school- 
houses  were  jietitioncd  tor  in  ISOl, — two  of  tliese  to 
be  at  the  "Centre,"  one  at  the  "Korth  ImkI,"  one  at 
"  Boardman's  End"  and  the  other  in  the  ".South 
part,"  now  East  Saugus. 

Tlie  jtarish  voted  but  one,  and  that  to  be  in  the 
"Centre,"  southwest  of  tiie  meeting-house. 

It  was  soon  built,  anil  stood  near  to  William  W. 
Boardman's  lioiise,  on  what  is  now  Main  Street. 

This  school-liouse  was  standing  until  very  recently, 
ill  the  yard  of  \\'illiam  W.  Boardman,  and  was  used 
hy  him  for  many  years  as  a  shoe  manufactory.  Within 
a  few  years  it  has  been  torn  down. 

In  17.S7  the  pari.-h  voted  that  thirteen  families  at 
the  "North  lOiid  "  might  witlidiaw  and  make  a  new 
school  di.•^lrict. 

Tlii'i  was  the  first  sejiaratif)!!  in  school  matters. 

In  IS'.Hi  a  sciiool-house  (old  Rock  School-house) 
wiLs  built  in  the  '".South  pait,"  now  called  East  Sau- 
gu.s. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  speak  nf  a  private  acade- 
my wliicli  wa.s  started  in  nur  town. 

jMdieii'  Seminary. — In  .January,  ISlil,  .the  Rev. 
Joseph  Emerson,  of  Jieverly,  jirojected  the  establish- 
nient  of  a  Female  Seminary  in  Saugus. 

The  parish  encouraged  the  project,  and  voted  tlie 
use  of  the  jjarsonage,  witli  land  near  by,  for  a  school 
building,  which  was  built  in  tlie  spring  of  1822. 

For  two  years  its  popularity   was   very  great. 


Such  numbers  of  young  ladies  flocked  to  the  institu- 
tion that  boai'd  accommodations  couhl  scarcely  be 
found. 

While  the  seminary  was  in  a  successful  tide  of 
pros]ierity,  the  old  parish  all'air3,now  rajiidly  on  the 
wane,  considerably  revived. 

Rev.  Joseidi  ICmersdu  was  a  very  popular  divine, 
and  supplied  the  pulpit  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time. 

It  unfortunately  hapi)ened  that  the  autumn  of  tlie 
second  year  was  a  very  sickly  se;v.son. 

The  typhoid  fever  prevaileil  in  many  tnwns,  and 
among  these  was  Saugus. 

Several  young  ladies  of  the  seminary  died,  causing 
many  of  the  pu])ils  to  be  withdrawn  and  deterring 
others  from  coming,  so  that  the  school  never  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  this  unfortunate  sickness. 

Mr.  Emerson"s  ]K>or  health  obliged  him  to  leave, 
and  in  the  autumn  (jf  1S24  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Hervey  A\'ilbur,  wlio  also  supplied  the  parish  [Uilpit. 

But  in  s[iite  of  INIr.  Wilbur's  elloi'ts  to  revive  the 
semina'"y  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  n|_i  in  the  autumn 
of  182(3. 

I'ublic  Srliooh. — Our  town  has  always  maintained 
good  public  schools.  If  they  have  not  been  fully  up 
to  the  high  standard  ofdur  neighboring  cilies,  we 
have  spent  for  them  a  much  larger  pro[i<)rtiou  of  our 
valuation.  I  notice  in  the  last  State  report  that  of 
the  thirty-five  towns  and  cities  in  Essex  County, 
Saugus  is  the  eighth  in  the  percentage  of  valuation 
ex]jended  for  srbools. 

The  whole  niirnber  of  children  in  oui  lown  between 
five  and  tif'teen  years  of  age  is  five  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  divided  as  follows; 
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There  are  thirteen  schools  ;  the  two  at  North  Sau- 
gus and  Oaklandvale  are  nuxed  scdiools,  but  those  in 
the  other  wanls  ai'e  arranged  into  three  and  four 
grades. 

In  these  schools  there  are  live  liundicd  and  twenty 
pupils. 

Our  High  School  bad  i!s  beginning  in  A]iril,  1872. 
Since  1875  it  has  gathered  in  rooms  fitted  up  for  its 
use  in  the  new  Town  Hall.  It  has  a  three  years' 
course  of  study,  including  Latin  and  French. 

Diplonuis  are  given  to  graduates. 

There  are  now  about  forty-five  pupils  in  this 
school. 

It  has  had  six  principals  since  its  commencement. 
Mrs.  Frances  11.  Newhall  served  from  1872  to  1875  ; 
Mr.  .James  B.  Atwood  a  few  months  in  1875;  Mr.  F. 
W.  Eveleth  from  October,  1875  to  18711.  Me  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Lord  for  one  year,  then  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Smart  for  two  years,  up  to  1881. 
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The  present  principal,  Mr.  ^VilburF.  Gillette,  took 
cliarge  in  April,  1S81. 

Cliftoxdale  Lihrarv. — About  two  years  ago  a 
library  association  was  t'ornied  in  Cliftondale,  and  is 
now  in  a  prosperous  condition.  It  has  about  seven 
hundred  volumes. 

Free  Public  Library. — This  last  spring  (1SS7) 
a  free  public  library  was  started  by  private  suberip- 
tions  from  all  parts  of  the  town. 

The  town  has  furnislied  and  titled  up  a  room  in 
the  Town  Hall  for  its  use. 

About  thirteen  hundred  volumes  have  already  been 
purchiised  and  carefully  catalogued. 

It  will  be  opened  this  autumn,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  form  a  worthy  nucleus  of  a  large  and  perma- 
nent public  library. 

The  William  .•^imox  Loixii;  of  Frkk  and 
Accepted  .Masons  was  instituted  in  ISiiC.  Its  lodge- 
room  is  now  in  East  Saugus,  in  Mr.  Sisson's  building, 
on  Franklin  J^quare.  It  ni")w  has  seveuty-ii ve  niem- 
bers. 

The  Abousi:tt  Divisio.v,  Xo.  10,  Son.s  of  Tem- 
perance, was  organized  in  1850.  It  now  lias  forty 
members,  and  holds  its  meetings  at  the  Town  Hall 
every  fortnight. 

The  Sunshine  Lodge,  No.  Ill,  op  Good  '1'E.^^- 
PLAR-S  was  organized  in  1879.  It  lias  about  sixty 
members,  and  meets  at  tlie  Town  Hall  every  week. 

The  Haugcs  Mutual  Fike  Insurance  Company 
was  incorporated  February,  1S52,  and  commenced 
business  the  following  Ajiril. 

Benjamin  F.  Newhall,  Msq.,  was  the  originator  of 
this  com])any,  and  it  was  through  his  energy  and  re- 
gard for  the  public  welfare  that  the  company  has  had 
so  jifosjierous  a  career.  The  CDiuniunity  at  that  time 
was  pimrly  jirnvided  wiih  insui'niice,  its  cnsl  being  so 
great  I'roiu  the  heavy  assessments  of  cDiupanies  lo- 
cated it)  other  States  particularly. 

In  forming  this  company  Mr.  Xewhall  determined 
to  provide  |)Urely  mutual  insurance,  receiving  no  cash 
premium  in  advance,  but  only  notes  to  be  assessed 
sufDciently  to  pay  the  losses  and  expenses  as  they 
occur. 

He  wa.s  chosen  its  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Ed- 
ward i'ranker  its  i>resideut. 

Its  office  was,  and  continues  to  be,  in  East  Sa\i- 
gus. 

On  the  resignation  of  Edward  l^ranker,  in  1858, 
Hon.  Harmon  Hall  was  elected  its  second  president 
and  has  continued  to  fill  that  oflice  up  to  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Newhall  being  severely  aftlicted  with  rheunla- 
tism,  was  obliged  to  resign  in  the  summer  of  1801, 


when  his  son,  \Vilbur  F.  Newhall,  Esq.,  was  chosen 
secretary  and  treasurer,  which  oflices  he  now  lills. 

On  April  1,  ISrilJ,  the  com[)any  had  $Sr2,r>0ll  of 
property  insured.  In  1SI>3  it  had  ^52,'20S,0(>.j.  On 
April  1,  1SS7,  it  had  ?2,889,;500. 

It  has  paid  out  for  losses  during  tliese  thirty-five 
years  §.':iG,32S. 

By  its  prudent  and  conservative  management  it  has 
not  only  provided  insurance  at  a  very  small  cost  to  its 
members,  but  at  the  same  time  has  given  them  a 
strong  and  reliable  conqnuiy,  which  has  eainrd  fur 
itself  the  contidenee  of  the  public. 

AORiCULTUtiAL. — As  our  farming  interests  are  con- 
siderable, I  will  give  a  list  of  our  farms,  with  a  few- 
additional  items. 

North.  Smujux. — Louis  P.  Hawkes,  33  acres  of  tillage, 
47  acres  piisture,  21  cows  and  4  horses.  He  also  has 
a  large  silo. 

Samuel  Hawkes,  13  acres  of  tillage  and  10  acres  of 
cranberry  meadow. 

Heirs  of  Richard  Hawkes,  2*'.  acres  tillage  and  'J 
cows. 

These  three  farms  f()rm  a  portion  of  the  oi'igiiial 
farm  of  Adam  Hawkes,  settled  in  11)31,  and  havecon- 
tiuucd  down  in  an  unhnikeii  line  iVimi  thi'ir  ances- 
tors. 

Byron  S.  Hone,  TiO  acres  tillage,  11-1  acres  pasture, 
42  cows  and  4  horses. 

Henry  E.  Hniie,  4  acres  tillage,  32  acres  jiastiire, 
7  cows  and  two  horses. 

.loshiui  H.  ('oliiini,  20  acres  tillage,  15  cows  and  2 
horses. 

Heirs  of  George  \V.  liutterfield,  1')  acres  tillage,  20 
cows  and  4  horses. 

Elijah  G.  Wilson,  0  acres  tillage  and  23  pasture. 

Francis       Avery,  15  acres  tillage  and  cows. 

These  farms  fui'uish  chielly  milk  ami  hay. 

Oahlandralc. — Artemas  Ediiiands,  !)  acres  tillage 
and  5  cows. 

Samuel  Simmons,  GO  acres  and  13  borsi's;  this  is  the 
Lolt  Ivliiionds  rami,  aii<l  is  now  used  as  a  veterinary 
farm. 

Heirs  of  Nathan  Hawkes,  4  acres  tillage  and  3 
cows. 

E.  W.  Bostwick,  28  acres  tillage. 

J.  M.  Hall,  farm  owned  by  J.  J.  /eigler,  IG  acres; 
this  is  a  veterinary  farm. 

E.  W.  Saunders,  38  acres  tillage,  17  acres  paslure. 
Mr.  Saunders  came  here  in  1S50,  cleared  his  land,  luiilt 
him  an  elegant  residence  and  has  laidouthis  grounds 
into  lawns,  tillage,  shrubbery  and  Ibrest,  so  as  to  re- 
semble an  English  i)ark,  presenting  to  us  an  elegance 
of  landscape  rarely  found. 

The  long  avenue,  shut  in  on  either  side  by  tall 
evergreen  trees,  is  of  wonderful  beauty.  Mr.  Saun- 
ders has  expended  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars 
on  this  place. 

A  ride  through  these  grounds  will  well  repay  one. 
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